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LITERATURE. 

A  Study  of  Shakespeare,   By  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne.     (Chatto  &  Windus.) 

The  general  results  arrived  at  in  this  volume, 

of  which  about  one-halt*  is  a  reprint  from 

periodicals,  are  not  new  to  Shakspere  students. 

There  are,  nys  Mr.  Swinburne,  three  periods  in 

Shakvpere^s  artistic  career — the  first,  a  *'  lyric 

and  fantasitte  period  "  ;  the  second,  "  comic  and 

historic  " ;  the  third,  *'  tragic  and  romantic." 

In  the  yoathf ol  period,  rhyme  struggles  with 

blank  Terse  for  the  mastery;  its  crown  and 

culmination   is  in  the    Midsummer  Nighfs 

Dream.      In  the    middle  period    Shakspere 

^'  begins  firat  to  meddle  with  the  mysteries 

and  varieties  of  human  character,  to  handle 

its  finer  and  more  subtle  qualities."     The 

third  period  has  an  earlier  and  a  later  manner, 

ao  earlier  and  a  later  stage.     For  a  time  it 

would  seem  as  if  something  of  Swift-like 

ejmcism  disturbed  the  better  genius  of  Shak- 

ipere  (p.  201).     But  his  work  ends  with  a 

harmony ;  the  romantic  plays,  The  Tempest, 

The  Winter's    Tale,    and   Oymbeline,  bring 

Shakspere's  final  period  to  a  musical  close. 

Sixteen  years  ago  a  lecture  on  Shakspere 
\pf  Prof.  Ingram  appeared  in  a  volume 
entitled  Afternoon  Lectures,  published  by 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy. 

"We  can  distinguish,"  wrote  Prof.  Ingram/'  in 
the  poetic  life  of  Shakespeare  three  successive 
pefiods.  •  •  .  The  characteristio  distinction 
of  the  firat  period  is  that  in  the  plays  whioh 
Ittiong  to  it  the  poet  still  predominates  over  the 
dnmatist.  .  .  .  Bhyme  abounds.  .  .  . 
^Tiih»  Midswnmer  Night's  l>ream,  which  closes 
the  youthful  stage,  the  great  artist  decisively 
shows  himself.  .  ,  .  The  second  period 
is  that  of  Shakespeare's  best  comedies  and 
of  almost  all  his  chronicle  plays.  He  now 
draws  hia  characters  with  deeper  colours 
and  with  a  firmer  hand.  ...  It  is  the 
efxhibition  of  passion  by  which  the  essentially 
tragic  third  stage  is  psAtioularly  characterised. 
•  .  .  The  state  of  feeling  to  which  '  the 
ewnirer  of  mankind '  gives  utterance  was  un- 
^oobtedly  a  phase  through  whioh  Shakespeare's 
OVA  mind  was  jpassing  about  the  time  when  he 
*ratethe  plays  in  which  that  character  appears. 
Bat  Shakespeare  was  not  to  sink  into  such 
morbid  misanthropy  as  corroded  the  soul  of 
Swift  We  are  able  to  follow  the  poet  into  a 
sarane  and  peaceful  region,  in  which  the  old 
■wsetneaa  and  cheerfulness  are  restored,  joined 
with  all  the  elevation  and  breadth  of  his 
matority.  Three  of  the  works  of  the  last  period, 
which  must  be  referred  to  its  closing  years, 
iUnd  in  some  degree  apart  from  the  other 
nembera  of  the  group.  I  mean  Cymhdine,  The 
ITtafcr'f  TaU,  and  The  Tempest:' 

In  that  remarkable  lecture  Prof.  Ingram 
recognised  the  aids  which  literary  feeling 
may  receive  from  scientific  observation  \  he 
rKognistd   th#  capital   importa&oe  of   the 


study  of  Shakspere's  versification  as  furnish- 
ing data  for  the  chronology  of  his  plays ;  and 
he  described  the  essential  nature  of  the  change 
from  unbroken  to  interrupted  verse.  Mr. 
Swinburne  prefers  to  trust  to  general  impres- 
sioui  and  wastes  a  fine  extravagance  of  ridicule 
on  verse-tests  and  the  counting  of  syllables 
by  fingers  or  by  toes.  No  intelligent  student 
ever  supposed  that  the  vital  mystery  of  verse 
can  be  seized  by  a  numerical  test  any  more 
than  that  the  mystery  of  animal  life  can  be 
laid  bare  by  the  scalpel.  But  the  anatomist 
knows  more  than  other  men  about  muscles 
and  joints  and  articulations.  Certain  phe- 
nomena of  verse  admit  of  isolation,  and 
are  the  proper  objects  of  scientific  enquiry. 
The  instrument  of  the  enquirer  is  his  ear, 
and,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
ear,  hut  fingers,  or,  if  more  convenient,  his 
toes.  Mr.  Swinburne's  warning  against  mere 
finger-counting,  apart  from  the  weighing  of 
accent  and  syllable  by  the  ear,  is  welcome, 
but  perhaps  would  be  more  welcome  if  it 
were  new.  Prof.  Craik,  who  some  twenty 
years  since  made  a  study  of  the  weak  ending 
in  Julius  Caesar,  speaks  of  Malone  as  having 
*'  no  notion  whatever  of  verse  beyond  what 
he  could  obtain  by  counting  the  syllables  on 
his  fingers."  Prof.  Ingram,  in  his  masterly 
paper  on  the  ''Light  and  Weak  Ending" 
{Transactions  of  the  New  Shakspere  Society, 
1874),  writes: — **  The  lines  must  be  read 
intelligently,  and  the  rhythm  understood ;  the 
eye  acting  mechanically  will  mislead."  Mr. 
Spedding,  in  his  letter  on  the  pause  test, 
writes  :— 

''If  you  go  no  further  than  to  count  the 
number  of  lines  in  which  a  pause  in  the  sense 
or  the  delivery  coincides  with  the  concluding 
syllable,  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  it.  The 
ejffect  of  the  metro  upon  the  ear  depends  mainly 
upon  the  distribution  of  the  pausing  places  with 
relation  to  the  normal  structure  of  the  line" 
{Transadions  of  the  New  Shakspere  Society, 
1874). 

*'  I  quite  recognise  the  necessity  of  subordi- 
nating verse  tests  in  general  to  the  ripe  con- 
clusions of  the  higher  criticism,  if  these  two 
sorts  of  evidence  shoold  ever  be  found  at 
variance,"  so  writes  Prof.  Ingram,  and  he  adds, 
''Bat  I  believe  that  the  more  thoroughly  the 
former  are  understood,  and  the  more  scientifi- 
cally they  are  used,  the  more  they  will  be  found 
in  aooordanoe  with  the  best  aesthetic  judg- 
ments." 

To  what  baseless  opinions  mere  general  im- 
pression, even  when  the  impression  of  a  man 
of  exquisite  feeling  and  high  genius,  may  lead 
will  appear  from  a  glance  at  the  several 
chronological  arrangements  of  Shakspere's 
plays  attempted  by  Coleridge,  arrangements 
arbitrary,  wild,  and  mutually  discordant. 
Mr.  Swinburne,  a  man  of  genius  and  a  reader  of 
Shakspere  from  boyhood,  placed  Julius  Caesar 
near  Antony  and  Cleopatra  until  he  was 
taught  his  mistake  by  Fran9ois-Victor  Hugo. 
"  It  is  less  creditable  to  England  than  honour- 
able to  France,"  Mr.  Swinburne  writes, "  that 
a  Frenchman  should  have  been  the  first  of 
Shakespearean  students  to  discover  and  to 
prove  that  the  great  triad  of  his  Roman  plays 
is  not  a  consecutive  work  of  the  same  epoch." 
In  1857,  some  years,  I  believe,  before  the 
appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  Hugo's  trans- 
lation of  Shakspere's  complete  works,  Mr.  C. 
Bathurst  published  his  valuable  **  Bemarks  on 


the  Differences  in  Shakspere's  Versification 
in  Different  Periods  of  his  Life."  He  writes 
(p.  79) :  "  From  the  verse  I  should  say  posi- 
tively that  Julius  Caesar  is  not  so  late  as  1 602. 
It  is  mostly  unbroken,  like  the  Histories." 
A  verse-test  had  placed^  Mr.  Bathurst 
in  advance  of  Mr.  Swinburne  trusting  to 
general  impression,  and  enabled  him  to  divine 
the  exact  date,  aa  since  confirmed  by  the 
reference  noted  by  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  in 
Weever's  Mirror  of  Martyrs,  1601. 

Mr.  Swinburne  is  contumacious  in  his 
heresy  about  the  date  and  authorship  of 
King  Senry  VIII. — it  contains,  he  believes, 
none  of  Fletcher  s  work,  and  belongs  to  the 
second  period  of  Shakspere's  dramatic  career. 
One  must  listen  with  consideration  to  all  that 
Mr.  Swinburne  has  to  Sciy  when  Fletcher  and 
Shakspere  are  in  question,  but  the  evidence 
to  which  Mr.  Swinburne  refuses  to  attend  is 
overwhelming.  Here,  indeed,  Mr.  Swinburne 
made  an  essay  in  the  study  of  verse-tests, 
but  he  cannot  be  congratulated  on  its  result. 
In  Henry  VIIL,  he  wrote,  "  we  do  not  find 
the  triple  terminations  so  peculiarly  and 
notably  dear  to  that  poet  [Fletcher]  "  {Fort- 
nightly  Review,  January  1876).  It  was  im- 
mediately shown  that  we  do  find  these  triple 
terminations  in  Henry  VIIL  In  reprinting 
his  paper,  Mr.  S^vinbume  now  corrects  his 
error,  and  writes,  "We  do  not  find  the 
perpetual  predominance  of  those  triple 
terminations  so  peculiarly  and  notably  dear 
to  that  poet  [Fletcher]."  This  is  well; 
but  Mr.  Swinburne,  with  whom  the  infalli- 
bility of  genius  seems  to  be  a  foible,  adds  a 
note  to  this  altered  statement.  '*  A  desperate 
attempt  was  made  to  confute  this  argument." 
The  truth  is,  that  a  successful  attempt  was 
made  to  confute  a  very  different  argument — 
viz.,  that  since  triple  endings  do  not  appear  in 
Henry  VIIL  the  hand  of  Fletcher  is  not  re- 
cognisable in  that  play.  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
strong  claims  upon  the  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion of  lowers  of  English  literature ;  his  claims 
would  be  still  stronger  had  he  the  magnanimity 
to  admit  an  error,  and  to  abstain  from  a  state- 
ment which  I  will  not  call  disingenuous. 

The  same  foible  of  infallibility  appears  in 
the  reprint  of  papers  on  Edward  LIL  "  The 
word  wistly:*  wrote  Mr.  Swinburne,  "  occurs 
but  once  in  Shakespeare ;"  the  word  endamage- 
ment is  '< a  non-Shakespearean"  word;  the  word 
invocateia  "  a  pre-Shakespearean  "  word.  It 
was  shown  that  wistly  occurs  three  or  four 
times  in 'Shakspere  ;  that  endamagement  is  to 
be  found  in  King  John  ;  that  invocate  is  to  be 
found  in  Richard  HI.  and  the  Sonnets.  So 
much  the  worse  for  the  words  !  Their  bodily 
presence,  indeed,  cannot  be  denied,  but  in 
some  superior  transcendental  sense  they  are 
still  absent ;  endamagement,  which  Shakspere 
uses,  is  "  essentially  non-Shakespearean ; "  and 
**  a  mere  aira^  A-eyo^tcvov  can  carry  no  weight  of 
evidence  with  it  worth  any  student's  con- 
sideration." Mr,  Swinburne  was  wrong  on  the 
poor  point  of  fact,  on  which  any  pedant  may 
be  right,  but  in  the  higher  "  Swoning  sphere," 
where  knowledge  disappears  in  excess  of  poetic 
sensibility,  he  is,  and  always  has  been,  right. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  permitted  one  to  smUe  very 
gently. 

Such  value  as  this  Study  of  Shakespeare 
possesses—and  Mr.  Swinburne,  though  he 
were  to  try  his  worst;  oannot  write  many 
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pages  without  giving  ntf  something  of  valae — 
will  he  found  in  scattered  pieces  of  bright, 
penetrating,  and  original  comment.  Bat 
when  one  comes  to  transcribe  such  passages 
the  pen  drives  heavily  amid  the  radiant  riot 
of  flower-soft  speech,  and  the  supreme  spilth 
of  starry  syllables^  One  whose  under- 
standing has  been  darkened  by  verse  tests 
fials  himself,  too,  as  he  copies,  half  uncon- 
sciously at  work  on  a  painful  series  of  prose 
tests,  including  the  alliteration  test,  the 
abusive-epithet  test,  the  triple-redundant- 
adjeotive  test,  and  the  never-ending-hyper- 
bole test.  1  shall  end  with  a  passage  written 
more  simply  than  most  others  in  this  book, 
and  disolosmg 


figure  of  lago  than  a  reflection  by  hell-fire  of 
the  figure  of  Prometheus." 

There  is  a  palpable  touch  in  this  of  the 
romantic  idealism  and  the  extravagance 
which  are  Hugo's  and  not  Shakspere's ;  yet 
O,  si  sic  omnia.  Edwabd  Dowdsk. 


"Two  points  in  [lago's]  soul 
Unseized  by  the  Grermans  yet 

which  have  much  taken  my  fancy. 

"Malignant  as  lago  is,  the  very  subtlest  and 
strongest  component  of  his  complex  nature  is 
not  even  malignity.    It  is  the  instinct  of  what 
Mr.  Oarlyle  would  call  an  inarticulate  poet. 
In  his  immortal  study  on  the  affair  of   the 
diamond  necklace,  the  most  profound  and  potent 
humourist  of  his  country  in  his  century  has  un- 
wittingly touched  on  the  main-spring  of  lago's 
character — *the  very  pulse  of  the  machine.' 
He  describes  his  Oiroe-de  la  Mothe-Valois  as  a 
practical  dramatic  poet  or  playwright  at  least 
m  lieu  of  play- writer ;  while  indicating  how 
and  wherefore,  with  all  her  constructive  skill 
and  rhythmic  art  in  action,  such  genius  as  hers 
80  diflPers  from  the   genius  of  Shakespeare  that 
she  undeniably  could  not  have  written  a  Hamlet, 
Neither  could  lago  have  written  an  Othello. 
.     .     .     '  But  what  he  can  do,  that  he  will ; ' 
and  if  it  be  better  to  make  a  tragedy  than  to 
write  one,  to  act  a  poem  than  to  sing  it,  we  must 
allow  to  lago  a  station  in  the  hierarchy  of  poets 
very  far  in  advance  of  his  creator's.    None  of 
the  great  inarticulate  may  more  justly  claim 
place  and  precedence.    With  all  his  poetic  gift, 
he  has  no  poetic  weakness.    Almost  any  creator 
but  his  would  have  given  him  some  grain  of 
spite  or  some  spark  of  lust  after  Desdemona. 
To  Shakespeare's  lago  she  is  no  more  than  is  a 
rhyme  to  another  and  articulate  poet.    .     .     . 
He  has  within  him  a  sense  or  conscience  of 
power  incomparable ;  and  this  power  shall  not 
be  left,  in  Hamlet's  phrase,  *  to  fust  in  him  un- 
used.'   A  genuine  and  thorough  capacity  for 
human  lust  or  hate  would  diminish  and  degrade 
the  supremacy  of  his  evil.    He  is  almost  as  far 
above  or  beyond  vice  as  he  is  beneath  and 
beyond  virtue.    And  this  it  is  that  makes  him 
impregnable  and  invulnerable.    When  once  he 
has  said  it,  we  know  as  well  as  he  that  thence- 
forth he   never  will  speak  word.    We  could 
smile  almost  as  we  can  see  him  to  have  smiled 
at  Gratiano's  most  ignorant  and  empty  threat, 
being  well  assured  that  torments  will  in  no 
wise  ope  his  li^s;  that,  as  surely  and  as  truth- 
fully as  ever  did  the  tortured  philosopher  before 
him,  he  might  have  told  his  tormentors  that 
they  did%but  bruise  the  coating,   batter  the 
crust,  or  break  the  shell  of  lago.    Could  we 
^agine  a  far  other  lost  spirit  than  Farinata 
degli  Uberti's  endowed  with  Farinata's  might 
of  will,  and  transferred  from  the  sepulchres  of 
fire  to  the  dykes  of  Malebolge,  we  might  con- 
ceive something  of  lago's  attitude  in  hell— of 
his  unalterable  and  indomitable  posture  for  all 
eternity.    As  though  it  were  possible  and  neoes- 
aary  that  in  some  one  point  the  extremities  of 
ail  conceivable  good  and  of  all  imaginable  evil 
should   meet  and    mix    together   in    a   new 
*  marriage  of  heaven  and  hell,'  the  action  in 
passion  of  the  most  devilish  among  the  human 
damned  could  hardly  be  other  than  that  of  the 
most  godlike  among  all  ditine  saviours—the 


THB   SHAH*S   SECOKD   TOUB. 


A  Diary  kept  hy  His  Majesty  the  Shah  of 
Persia  dwring  his  Journey  to  Europe  in 
4878.  From  the  Persian,  by  A.  H. 
Schindler  and  Baron  Louis  de  Norman. 
(R.  Bentley  &  Son.) 

The  first  visit  of  the  Shah  to  Europe  will 
not    easily    be    forgotten    by    Englishmen, 
especially  English  tradesmen  ;  but  his  second 
journey  produced  the  weaker  impression  in- 
herent in  sequels,  and  was  further  stript  of 
its  glory  by  its  inopportuneness.     That  the 
Shah  should  have  been  at  Berlin  when  the 
Emperor  was  shot  at,  and  in  Paris  when  every- 
body was  intent  upon  the  Berlin  Congress  or 
the  Exposition,  was  exceedingly  unlucky  for 
his  fame ;  and  that  he  should  have  neglected 
to  confer  the  honour  of  his  presence  upon 
England  is  equally — but  solely  for  his  own 
sake — to  be  regretted.    Altogether,  the  Shah's 
second  European  tour,  regarded  as  an  adver- 
tisement, must  be  admitted  to  have  turned 
out  a  failure.     He  has,  it  is  true,  endeavoured 
to  repair  his  misfortune  by  publishing   his 
journal,  but  it  is  quite  open  to  doubt  whether 
it  will  achieve  ,it8  object.     The  first  journal 
had  the  merit  of  novelty,  if  it  had  no  other 
attraction.      People  were  curious  to  know 
bow  a  Shah  looked  at  Western  things.     Any 
king's  ideas  have  a  certain  popular  interest ; 
but    the  ideas   of  an   Eastern   monarch,  of 
whose  jewels  and  wives  wonderful  stories  are 
told,    are    specially  piquante    food    for    the 
enquiring   minds    of    Messrs.   Mudie*s    sub- 
scribers.    People  read    and  were    satisfied. 
They  found  that  a  Shah  possessed  a  con- 
siderable faculty  of  wonder,  an    extremely 
comfortable  belief  in  his  own  importance,  and 
a  truly  gratifying  appreciation  of  the  luxury 
of  sitting  down  in  European  countries.     This 
was  all  very  right  and  proper,  and  the  book 
was  returned  along  with  its  fellows  in  the 
neat  leather  strap,   which  would   presently 
return  with    fresh   volumes    of   equal    geo- 
graphical or  fictional  interest  and  novelty. 

It  is  quite  another  matter  with  the  second 
journal.  It  has  not  the  novelty  which  con- 
stituted the  interest  of  the  former  work.  It 
has  no  excuse  for  exibting — an  objection, 
however,  which  applies  to  too  many  books 
to  be  worth  advancing.  If  we  class  books 
according  to  their  objects,  we  shall  find  it 
difiicult  to  fix  the  place  of  the  Shah's 
journal.  It  does  not  belong  to  that  largest 
class  of  books  written  to  sell,  for  the  Shah  is 
not  like  an  impecunious  author  whose  literary 
income  is  an  appreciable  item  in  his  general 
revenue.  It  is  not  a  book  of  the  didactic  order, 
which  often  hangs  very  closely  on  to  the  first 
class  ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  learned  from  the 
Shah's  notes,  except  it  be  a  not  very  high 
opinion  of  his  Majesty's  intellect ;  moral  and 
religious  teaching  are  represented  here  by 
discreet  silence  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the 
other  by  a  curious,  and,  we  think,  solitary, 
record  to  the  efiect  that  the  Shah  retired  to 
his    apartments    "  to    pray    and    read    the 


Eoran.|'  There  is  a  small  class  of  books  that 
are  written  out  of  sheer  love  of  their  sub- 
jects ;  and  there  is  another  consisting  of  those 
which  owe  their  appearance  to  a  sublime  love 
of  the  writer's  self.  Perhaps  the  Shah's  book 
belongs  to  the  last  division :  or  it  may  be 
classed  among  the  works  that  are  written  out 
of  love  of  their  subjects,  for  in  this  case  it 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  as  the  subject  of  the 
book  is  the  Shah. 

Those  who  desire  to  know  more  of  this 
important  subject  than  the  first  journal  told 
them  will  be  able  to  gather  from  the  new 
work  many  very  precious  indications  of  the 
tastes  and  qualities  of  the  Persian  Sovereign. 
They  will  see  the  thoughtfulness  he  displays 
for  others  in  his  record  of  the  unpleasant 
way  the  tents  had  of  falling  down  in  the 
night  and  wetting  the  servants  on  the  journey 
through  Persia ;  his  power  of  humorous 
description  in  the  account  he  gives  of  all  his 
suite  tumbling  off  their  horses  at  the  rate  of 
a  hundred  a  day  on  the  soft  clayey  soil ;  his 
prudence  and  his  sense  of  the  sacredness  of 
a  king's  person,  in  his  method  of  sending  a 
minister  of  State  on  before  to  test  the  safety 
of  a  river-crossing.  Indeed  the  wisdom  of 
this  precaution  is  plainly  shown  in  the 
account  of  the  crossing  of  the  Aras  ri^er, 
which  was  evidently  a  cause  of  serious  un- 
easiness to  the  august  mind. 

**The  boatmen  here  are  very  expert.  They 
first  pulled  the  boat  by  ropes  a  long  distance 
against  the  stream,  which  was  a  very  strong 
one ;  they  then  coiled  the  ropes  into  the  boat 
and  left  the  boat  unattached.  The  river  now 
carried  the  boat  away  with  great  velocity,  and 
the  boatmen  took  to  their  oars,  and  rowed  till 
we  got  to  a  piece  of  dry  san^  lying  like  an 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  and  dividing 
the  stream  into  two  branches.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  island  the  river  runs  much  faster. 
Here  there  was  a  wooden  sort  of  jetty,  running 
about  ten  or  twenty  paces  into  the  river,  at  the 
end  of  which  were  tviro  boats  joined  together  by 
planks,  which  in  turn  were  connected  with  the 
other  side  of  the  river  by  stout  ropes.  When 
we  got  to  the  two  boats  the  ropes  were  pulled 
by  a  windlass,  and  were  drawn  to  the  other  »ide 
of  the  river.  Praise  God,  the  Most  High,  we 
passed  with  safety.'* 

On  another  occasion  a  troop  of  horsemen 
were  ridden  into  the  river  over  the  girths  to 
break  the  force  of  the  stream  and  assist  the 
passage   of   the    Shah's    boat.       The    river 
difficulties   and  the  equestrian  feats  of  the 
suite    are    the    only    relief   to    the    dreary 
narrative   of    the   journey  to    the    Russian 
frontier.      The    Shah    scrupulously    records 
what  he  sees  on  either  side  of  the  road,  and 
even  takes  the  trouble  to  look  through  a 
telescope  to  make  sure  of  his  vision.     He  tells 
us    how    the    mountains    resemble    certain 
familiar  heights  near  Teheran,  and  he  records 
the  names  of  the  hamlets  he  passes.     When 
he  comes  to  a  big  town,  he  receives  all  the 
officiab,  foreign  consuls,  and  the  like,  reviews 
the  troops,  walks  in  the  gardens,  sits  down 
frequently  (this  is  his  strong  point,  on  which 
he    strenuously  insists),    and  departs   amid 
salvos,  after  distributing  orders  and  distinc- 
tions among  the  people  who  have  been  pre- 
sented to  him,  according  to  their  rank.     We 
wonder  if  the  Shah  keeps  medals  stuck  over 
the  lining  of  his  coat,  like  the  Order  of  St. 
Vitus    which    the   diplomatist    confers    so 
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gncionsly  in  Boulogne.  The  Shah  is  very 
particular  to  tell  us  the  names  of  all  who  were 
pieMnted  to  him,  and  he  exhibits  a  singalar 
talent  for  deecribing  a  man  in  a  few  words. 
He  either  says  "He  is  a  very  able  man,"  or 
''  He  has  a  white  beard."  A  young  man  is 
described  as '«inteUigent." 

It  is  astonishing  how  rapidly  the  Shah  takes 

a  man's  measure.      For  instance,  he  saw  a 

German   doctor  at  Tebriz,  and  in  the  few 

minutes   of  presentation   discerned  his  true 

character ;  **  he  is  a  very  skilful  and  expert 

doctor."     We  congratulate  Dr.  Juris  on  this 

testimonial,  and  only  wi^h  he  had  been  allowed 

to  attend  to  bis  Majesty's  teeth,  which  we  are 

^eved  to  learn  caused  him  some  trouble, 

inasmuch  as  the  Teheran  dentist,  who  pursued 

the  8bah  over  Europe,  had  been  unable  to 

extract  a  stopping  which  he  had  himself  put 

in,  and  M.  Chretien,  of  Paris,  had  to  be  called 

in.    ^'When  ChrMen  had  worked  at  it  for 

some  days,  it  finally  came  out.     I  was  very 

glad,  and  am  going  to  have  the  tooth  filled 

anew."     We  earnestly  hope  he  did,  and  that 

the  suing  was  quite  satisfactory.     That  it 

ever  went  wrong  shows  something  amiss  in 

the  ordering  of  the  universe,  and  may  serve  as 

an  enconragement  to  Nihilism. 

When  the  Shah  arrived  in  Russian  territory 

he  was  delighted  with  the  enthusiastic  hurrahs 

of  the  people.     *'It  seems  as  if  the  people 

were  really  very  glad  and  joyful  on  account  of 

my  arrival ;  "  and  again,  '^  It  must  have  been 

from  excess  of  pleasure,  and  quite  sponta- 

seoQS."     When  he  got  to  St.  Petersburg,  the 

kindness  of  the  Emperor,  who  showed  him 

every  cordial  attention,  deeply  impressed  him, 

and  when  the  Czar  threw  his  own  paletSt  over 

the  Shah's   shoulders  on  his    departure  we 

cianot  wonder  that  the  latter  shook  hands 

repeatedly  with  his  imperial  host  and  **  stepped 

into  the  railway  carriage  with   a  very  sad 

hevt"     He  recovered,  we  are  glad  to  be  able 

to  state,  in  time  to  note  that  **  the  difference 

of  thne  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Warsaw 

a  half-^n-hour ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sun  rises 

and  sets  at  St.  Petersburg  half-an-hour  earlier 

than  it  does  at  Warsaw."     He  had  had  a 

busy  time  in  the  capital,  going  every  day  to 

the  theatre  or  opera,  where  the  management 

always  contrived  to  provide  a  ballet,  which 

seems  to  have  given  satisfaction.     We   are 

glad  to  notice  that  the  Shah  is  not  unim- 

pruBod  by  Eoropean  dancing,  for  he  quite 

well  remembered   a  danseuse  "who  danced 

v«y  well"  at   Moscow,   and  whom  he  had 

•eea  on  his  former  visit.     A  good  deal  of  the 

Siiah's  time  was  occupied  in  the    lengthy 

task  of  penetrating  from  his  own  apartments 

to  tliose  of  the  Czar  in  the  same  palace ;  the 

■omber    of  intervening    rooms  is    a  never- 

admg  source  of  amazement  to  him.     But 

the  great  work  of  his  days  in  Bussia,  and  for 

that  matter  everywhere,  was  sitting  down. 

The  peculiar  aptitude  of  the  Shah  for  this 

pmcets  waa   made  manifest  by  the   earlier 

j'omal,  but  it  is   only  in   the    pages   now 

before  na  that   we  can  fully  appreciate  the 

perfection  he  has  attained  in  the  art.     He 

weat  for  a  walk  with  the  Empress  and  **8at 

4own  occasionally " ;  he  came  in  to  dinner 

sad  is  careful  to  tell  us  he  **  sat  down,"  and 

^o  **sat  down"  on  his  right  hand,  and 

**Mt**  on  his  left ;  then  he  went  to  the  opera 

or  theatre  and  **  sat  down  "  in  a  box ;  some 


royal  personages  came  and  *'  sat  down "  by 
him — doubtless  they  could  not  have  done  it  if 
^the  Shah  had  not  instructed  them  in  the  art 
by  his  practised  example — other  dignitaries 
**  sat  down"  around,  opposite,  anywhere,  but 
infallibly  "  sat  down."  The  word  meets  one 
at  the  top  of  the  page ;  if  one  skips  to  the 
middle,  the  immoral  habit  meets  its  punish- 
ment, for  there  again  is  the  obnoxious  word ; 
if  we  dive  to  the  bottom  of  the  sheet,  there  it 
is  stilL  There  is  no  escaping  it.  Foreigners 
who  are  desirous  of  mastering  the  conjugation 
and  all  possible  applications  of  the  verb  "  to 
sit "  should  consult  the  Shah's  journal.  One 
feels  a  desire  that  a  Shah  could  be  made  to 
understand  the  application  of  the  verb  ''sit 
upon"  in  a  passive  sense. 

In  Germany,  very  little  happens.  The 
Berlin  Congress  cannot  be  postponed,  and 
the  Shah  is  '*  out  of  it " ;  and  the  attempt 
of  Nobiling  only  increases  his  effaoement. 
The  Shah  gives  a  harrowing  account  of  the 
affair,  leaves  us  to  ''  imagine  how  he  felt  when 
he  heard  of  it,  and  when  he  thought  that  this 
sad  event  had  happened  whilst  he  was  at 
Berlin  " — which  was  a  selfish  reflection,  for  he 
ought  to  have  remembered  what  a  comfort  the 
proximity  of  his  august  presence  must  have 
been  to  the  German  Emperor.  And  then  the 
Shah  fled.  He  had  a  day's  buck-shooting  at 
Baden,  but  fired  very  often  and  hit  very  little, 
and  meantime  got  into  **  a  great  perspiration." 
It  was  unroyal  merely  to  do  this,  and  needless 
humiliation  to  record  it.  What  divinity  can 
hedge  a  king  when  such  reckless  admissions 
are  made?  Then  he  went  to  Offsheim  for 
pigeon-shooting,  '*  a  kind  of  European  sport 
by  which  one  learns  to  shoot."  He  did  not 
regard  it  as  a  very  efficient  mode  of  training ; 
at  least  it  did  not  appear  to  answer  in  the 
case  of  the  Europeans  who  were  with  him. 
Here  is  his  simple  note : — ''  The  Europeans 
shot  first.  Whatever  they  fired  at  they 
missed,  although  the  distance  for  the  shot  to 
travel  was  small ;  we  had  to  shoot  with  small 
shot.  I  then  fired  four  shots,  one  after  the 
other,  and  did  not  miss  once."  But  this  was 
not  remarkable,  as  the  Shah  easily  defeated 
all  comers  in  javelin  throwing,  which,  how- 
ever, he  modestly  says  was  due  to  skill  rather 
than  to  unusual  strength. 

At  Paris  the  Exposition  was  the  Shah's 
serious  business ;  and  here  there  were  plenty 
of  opportunities  for  sitting  down,  and  no  need 
of  an  excuse.  His  Majesty  was  indefatigable 
in  seeing  things ;  there  was  nothing  he  did 
not  *^  carefully  inspect,"  from  troops,  cartridge 
manufactories,  and  printing  machines,  to 
whirligigs  and  river-locks.  The  last  were 
a  great  delight,  especially  when  they  let 
all  the  water  run  out  and  the  steamer 
stuck  fast.  But  in  the  midst  of  constant 
engagements,  dinner  parties,  receptions,  calls, 
visits  to  the  Exhibition,  drives  in  the  country, 
inspections  of  notable  things,  tours  on  the 
river,  ascents  of  lofty  edifices,  recoveries  in 
Turkish  bath?,  and  other  equally  important 
duties,  the  Shah  found  time  to  observe  the 
habits  of  the  Parisians  with  that  keen  discern- 
ment which  characterises  him.  He  notes,  for 
instance,  that  *'  the  parents  pay  the  utmost 
attention  to  their  children,  who,  when  they 
reach  a  proper  age,  are  educated  and  taught 
all  the  sciences  and  arts."  He  is  peculiarly 
observant  of  the  ways  of  Parisian  Jehus. 


'*  The  coachmen  of  Paris  never  have  any  fixed 
hours  for  their  repose.  I  have  net  yet  seen  a 
coachman  that  keeps  awake  when  not  actually 
moving.  Whenever  his  master,  or  the  person 
who  has  hired  the  vehicle,  goes  into  a  shop,  or 
into  a  house  to  visit  someone,  or  stops  there  a 
short  time,  the  coachman  immediately,  and  on 
his  seat,  falls  asleep,  and  sleeps  on  till  his 
master  comes  out  again.  Every  coachman  has 
a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  but  before  he  can 
begin  readmg  it  he  is  asleep." 

Indeed,  time  seems  to  have  sometimes  hung 
heavily  on  the  royal  hands,  for  he  was  able  to 
note — (perhaps  while  waiting  for  the  oculist 
who  examined  his  eyes,  '*  but  praise  God  the 
Most  High  1  they  were  without  disease— I  had 
asked  for  him  simply  to  have  my  eyes  looked 
at!")— that  ''four  hundred  carriages,  carts, 
and  omnibuses  passed  every  hour.  .  .  . 
This  extraordinary  traffic  continues  by  day 
and  night." 

His  Majesty's  return  via  Austria  to  Persia 
was  uneventful.  ''  Praise  be  to  God  !  we 
arrived  in  safety  at  Enzeli,  and  thanked  God 
for  our  safe  return."  It  is  a  thanksgiving  in 
which  we  think  most  readers  will  piously 
join. 

The  book  is  better  translated  than  it 
deserves  to  be.  There  is  no  charm  of  style, 
nor  could  there  well  be  in  such  a  work ;  but 
there  are  few  mistakes.  It  was  not  worth 
translating  at  all ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  well 
done.  S.  L.  Pools. 


THE   CID. 

l^e  Poem  cfihe  Cidi  a  Translation  from  the 
Spanish,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 
John  Ormsby.     (Longmans.) 

It  is  not  surprising  that  so  picturesque  a 
figure  as  that  of  the  Gid  should  attract  the 
notice  of  English  writers,  and  that  to  the 
names  of  Frere,  Lockhart,  Southey,  and 
Dennis  we  should  have  to  add  that  of  a  fresh 
exponent  of  the  career  of  the  great  Spanish 
champion.  Mr.  Ormsby  has  not  been  simply 
going  over  old  ground,  or  merely  gathering  the 
aftermath.  It  is  true  that  Southey  has  brought 
together  the  scattered  incidents  related  in 
chronicle,  poem,  and  ballad ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  it  remained  for  Mr.  Ormsby  to  under- 
take the  first  formal  English  translation  of  the 
Poema  del  Oid^  a  fragment  of  3,744  lines  nar- 
rating the  occurrences  which  have  been  diluted 
in  literary  merit  and  attenuated  in  historical 
likelihood  by  some  of  the  subseqnent  writers. 
It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that  in  so  small  a  work 
the  original,  which  is  not  very  readily  ac- 
cessible, has  not  been  printed  side  by  side 
with  Mr.  Ormsby's  version  of  it,  which  has 
very  evidently  been  undertaken  firom  genuine 
and  almost  enthusiastio  admiration.  ^  The 
Poema  was,  he  tells  us,  the  companion  of  a 
pedestrian  ramble  "  through  the  scenes  of  the 
Cid's  exploits  in  Valencia,  Aragon,and  Castile." 
This  admiration  has  not  inspired  him  with 
sufficient  courage  to  render  the  entire  poem, 
and  he  has  accordingly  given  considerable 
sections  of  it  in  the  u>rm  of  a  condensed 
prose  narrative.  Thus  to  the  fragments 
translated  by  Frere  we  have,  after  all, 
only  to  add  a  larger  fragment.  It  is 
no  more  than  justice  to  say  that  the 
most  characteristic  portions  of  the  Poema 
have  been  turned  mto  easy  flowing  verse 
which  very  fairly  represents  the  simplicity 
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and  directness  of  the  original.  The  in- 
completeness we  have  named,  while  detract- 
ing from  the  value  of  Mr.  Ormsbj's  work  as 
a  critical  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
Old,  will  not  lessen  its  interest  for  the  general 
reader,  who  will  find  in  it  a  graphic  portrai- 
ture of  the  Cid  Campeador,  a  portrait  more 
vivid  and  ornate  than  that  given  by  the  cold- 
blooded historians,  some  of  whom  regard  the 
hero  as  a  myth,  and  yet  not  overladen  with 
the  puerile  exaggerations  fastened  on  his 
memory  by  the  singers  of  some  of  the  later 
romances  historicos. 

The  JPoema  del  Cid  offers  a  number  of 
interesting  problems  for  the  consideration  of 
the  student  of  literature.  Existing  in  a 
unique  MS.  found  at  the  birth-place  of  the 
hero,  it  stands  at  the  very  threshold  of  Spanish 
poetry,  and  its  date  and  authorship  have 
alike  been  contested.  Before  Chaucer  sang 
the  chivalry  of  England,  and  before  Dante 
had  glorified  the  vernacular  of  Italy,  the 
fiinger  of  the  Campeador  had  produced  a 
poem  reflecting  much  of  the  national  feel- 
ing of  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  There  has  been  a  dispute  as  to 
whether  it  is  the  work  of  one  man  or  a 
cento  of  ballad  narratives  strung  together. 
The  matter  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  defi- 
nitely settled.  Mr.  Ormsby  holds  strongly 
to  the  individual  origin  of  the  poem,  but 
states  very  fairly  the  arguments  for  and 
against  that  view.  This  he  has  done  in  his 
Introduction,  which  is  really  a  careful,  but 
too  concise,  monograph  of  the  literary  history 
of  the  Foema,  It'  we  accept  the  theory  that 
it  is  the  work  of  one  man,  the  author,  who- 
ever he  may  have  been,  had  homely  dignity 
of  language,  the  power  of  effective  narrative, 
and  a  grim  sense  of  humour.  Above  all,  he 
impresses  us  with  the  feeling  of  reality.  His 
characters  are  not  mere  puppets,  but  beings 
of  flesh  and  blood,  from  the  dastard  Infantes 
of  Carrion  to  the  little-speaking,  but  much- 
doing,  **  Dumb  Peter."  The  poem  is  the 
glorification  of  the  national  hero  of  Castile 
— Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Bivar,  "El  Cid  Cam- 
peador." Its  opening  lines  show  us  the 
gallant  knight  weeping  over  the  wreck 
of  his  household  gods  as  he  leaves  Bivar, 
a  banished  man  to  whom  none  might  give 
food  or  assistance  on  penalty  of  life  and 
limb.  A  weak  man  would  have  succumbed 
imder  such  difficulties,  but  the  Cid  by 
strength  and  valour  conquers  a  place  for 
himself  in  the  world,  sets  himself  on  almost 
equal  terms  with  his  sovereign,  and  sees  his 
daughters  sought  in  marriage  by  princes  of 
the  blood  royal.  It  is  this  victorious  struggle 
and  the  conquest  over  hard  fate  and  evil  fortune 
that  give  its  deep  interest  to  the  career  of 
the  Cid.  The  Castilian  saw  in  this  rugged, 
long-bearded,  hardy  hero,  who  cleft  Moors  in 
twain  and  forced  refractory  lions  back  into 
their  den,  a  human  symbol  of  that  energy  and 
courage  which  gained  for  Spain  her  high 
place  among  the  nations.  The  ages  have  not 
paled  the  figure  of  "  Myo  Cid ; "  for  if  we  have 
now  only  an  "  imperfect  sympathy  "  with  his 
habit  of  levying  blackmail,  his  superstitious 
belief  in  augury,  or  his  knavish  device  for 
obtaining  a  loan  from  the  Jews,  we  can  still 
estimate  at  its  true  worth  the  loyalty, 
chivalry,  courage,  and  courtesy  of  '*  El  Cid." 
.   William  E.  A.  Axon. 


The  J^eerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage  of 
the  British  Empire  for  i880.  By  Joseph 
Foster.     (Nichols  &  Sons.) 

No  English  house  is  said  to  be  complete 
without  its  Bible,  its  Shakspere,  and  its 
Peerage,  and  of  these  books  the  last  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  least  often  opened.  Dod, 
Burke,  and  Lodge  are  household  words  among 
us,  and  we  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
recognise  them  as  authorities  in  their  respec- 
tive domains.  Dod  supplies  us  with  personal 
details  respecting  the  titled  classes;  Lodge 
with  family  particulars  "corrected  by  the 
nobility ; "  and  Burke  traces,  with  more  or 
less  accuracy,  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
British  aristocracy.  It  does  not  seem,  there- 
fore, that  much  room  is  left  for  Mr.  Joseph 
Foster  in  a  field  already  so  well  occupied ;  and 
we  have  felt  some  curiosity  as  to  the  motives 
which  have  induced  him  to  hazard  a  struggle 
with  such  approved  veterans. 

Mr.  Foster  is  keenly  alive  to  the  many 
faults  which  disfigure  the  pages  of  the  current 
Peerages,  and  has  shown  no  lack  of  zeal  in  his 
efforts  to  avoid  them;  but,  at  present,  his 
work  is  unequal  and  falls  a  long  way  short  of 
the  high  standard  which,  in  his  Preface,  he 
himself  has  set  up.  We  will  point  out  what 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  distinguishing  merits 
of  the  book,  and  direct  the  author's  attention 
to  its  chief  shortcomings. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  give  Mr.  Foster 
credit  for  being  something  more  than  a  mere 
copyist.  He  has  not  been  content  to  repro- 
duce the  facts  and  fictions  of  earlier  writers, 
but  in  many  cases  has  examined  wills,  inqui- 
sitions, pipe  rolls,  and  such-like  records,  in 
order  to  correct  or  confirm  what  had  been 
previously  accepted  without  enquiry.  One 
result  of  this  praiseworthy  labour  has  been 
the  exclusion  of  those  absurd  fables  which 
have  brought  discredit  upon  the  art  of 
genealogy.  Scarcely  a  single  pedigree  is 
traced  farther  back  than  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  wholesome  scepticism  which 
Mr.  Foster  exhibits  contrasts  well  with  the 
credulity  or  indifference  which  Su*  Bernard 
Burke  would  appear  to  favour.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  the  manufacture 
of  lineage  is  no  modem  branch  of  industry. 
It  probably  dates  from  the  rise  of  the  new 
nobility,  and  certainly  was  in  active  progress 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  College 
of  Arms  was  at  that  period  not  altogether  un- 
scrupulous in  countenancing,  and  even  in 
originating,  semi-mythical  genealogies.  Thus 
to  flatter  the  vanity  of  such  a  patron  as 
Lord  Burghley  it  invented,  or  sanctioned  the 
invention  of,  a  knightly  ancestry  which  never 
existed.  Mr.  Foster  wisely  omits  all  the 
early  part  of  the  Cecil  pedigree,  and  is  content 
to  befrin  that  of  the  house  of  Norfolk  with 
Sir  William  Howard,  who  was  a  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas  from  1297  to  1308. 

The  space  which  has  been  obtained  by 
what  we  may  call  the  decollation  of  the  pedi- 
grees has  been  devoted  to  their  '*  lateral 
extension,"  and  thus  the  family  tree,  though 
less  lofty,  covers  even  more  ground  than 
before.    Not  only  are 

''  The  brothers  and  the  sisters, 
The  coosiiLB  and  the  aants  " 

of  peers  and  baronets  duly  entered,  but  also 
their  kinsfolk  and  r^lationD  to  a  very  remote 


degree.  This  feature  alone  will  recommend 
the  book  to  that  large  class  of  our  country- 
{nen  and  women  who  are  proud  of  being 
connected,  however  distantly,  with  the  peerage 
or  baronetage,  and  desire  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  should  be  duly  acquainted  with  the 
important  fact.  It  will  appeal  to  the  wide- 
spread snobbishness  of  the  British  mind,  and 
no  doubt  will  not  appeal  in  vain.  Incident* 
ally,  of  course,  it  also  brings  into  prominence 
the  intimate  connexion  that  exists  between, 
all  classes  of  the  community.  The  English 
aristocracy  is  not  a  sacred  caste.  Its  vitality 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  constantly  being 
recruited  from  the  middle  classes,  and  that  its 
cadets,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  are 
indistinguishable  from  the  common  crowd. 
Mr.  Foster  is  rather  eccentric  in  the  execu- 
tion  of  this  part  of  his  design.  For  instance, 
he  gives  with  great  minuteness  the  descent 
of  the  Grosvenors  of  Drayton  (whose  present 
representative  must  be  about  twelfth  cousin 
of  the  Duke  of  Westminster) ;  while  be 
passes  over,  almost  without  a  word,  many 
generations  of  the  more  important  Grosvenors 
of  Eaton.  Again,  we  are  favoured  with  quite 
a  family  history  of  the  Mitfords ;  but  the 
house  of  Lascelles  starts  abruptly  into  being; 
with  the  creation  of  the  first  peer  in  1796. 
No  doubt  these  inequalities  will  be  removed 
in  a  future  edition,  and  some  definite  mean- 
ing assigned  to  the  term  **  consanguinity." 

The  most  conspicuous  merit  of  Mr.  Foster's 
volume  is  its  style  of  illustration.  Anyone 
who  looks  into  the  Armorials  of  the  sixteenth 
century  must  be  struck  with  the  vigour  and 
freedom  which  the  limners  then  employed  in 
their  work.  There  is  as  much  difference 
between  the  blazonry  of  the  sixteenth  and 
nineteenth  century  as  there  is  between  the% 
architecture  of  the  two  periods,  and  the 
points  of  difference  are  the  same.  In  the  one 
case  there  is  individuality ;  in  the  other  there 
is  none.  In  the  one  case  we  have  artistic 
feeling ;  in  the  other,  the  mechanical  render- 
ing of  a  prosaic  idea.  The  old  nursery  rhyme 
of  *'  the  lion  and  the  unicorn  fighting  for  the 
crown  ''  suggests  something  of  the  way  in 
which  heraldic  subjects  were  handled  in 
olden  times.  There  was  life  in  it.  The  sup- 
porters did  not  stand  on  either  side  of  the 
coat,  like  mutes  at  a  funeral,  but  seemed  to 
be  actively  engaged  in  upholding  or  defending 
it.  Each  illu8tration  was,  in  fact,  a  little 
picture,  and  not  the  ten-thousandth  impres- 
sion of  a  commonplace  wood-block.  The 
false  heraldry  of  the  la^t  century,  and  the 
wretched  taste  of  certain  Kin gs-at- Arms,  had 
much  to  do  with  the  degradation  of  the  art 
of  blazonry ;  but  better  feeling  has  now  begun 
to  show  itself,  and  Mr.  Foster's  volume  will 
help  forward  its  development. 

At  the  end  of  the  Baronetage  there  is  a 
section  of  the  book  entitled  *'  Chaos,"  into 
which  have  been  cast  the  particulars  of  more 
than  sixty  claims  to  the  dignity  of  baronet. 
Upon  the  validity  of  these  claims  Mr.  Foster 
passes  no  judgment,  but  we  join  with  him  in 
expressing  our  regret  that  no  tribunal  exists 
whereby  the  assumption  of  titles  may  be 
properly  regulated.  At  present,  there  is  no 
fear  of  punishment  to  keep  back  an  un- 
principled man  firom  styling  himself  a  baronet, 
and  trading  upon  his  self-amumed  title  ;  nor 
are  there,  89  far  atwt  knoWi  anjmeaai  b/ 
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which  conflictiD^  claims  to  a  long  dormant 
title  maj  be  satisfactorily  determined. 

Of  course,  in  a  closely  printed  volame  of 
more  than  1,300  pages,  there  must  be  some 
errors.  Thus,  Wood  for  Woodford  occurs 
tvice  on  p.  667 ;  Edward  Tumour  is  called 
Earl  of  WintertoD,  though  his  ancestor  is 
suted  to  have  been  created  Earl  Winterton  ; 
tnd  the  fact  of  Bishop  Maelagan's  first 
marriage  is  altogether  ignored.  But  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  the  faults  are  surprisingly 
few  in  number,  and  that  the  typography  of 
the  book  is,  like  its  illustrations,  of  rare 
excellence. 

Mr.  Foster  states  that  he  has  devoted  five 
years'  incessant  labour  to  his  task,  and  is 
resolved  to  give  another  five  to  its  correction. 
Let  him  adhere  to  this  resolution,  and  he  will 
not  only  justify  the  good  opinion  we  have 
formed  of  his  abilities  but  also  deserve  the 
sncceea  with  which  his  labour  will  be  crowned. 

ChABLES  J.   EOBINSOK. 


Fauae  Populaire  de  la  France.  Par  Eugene 
KoUand.  Tome  II.  Les  Oiseaux  Sauvages. 
(Paris:  Maisonneuve.) 

The  seccMid  volame  of  M.  Eugene  Eolland's 
valuable   work  on   the  "Popular  Fauna  of 
France  "  discusses  the  nomenclature  and  the 
folk-lore  of  its  wild  birds  as  fully  as  did  the 
nrst  volame  (Acadeht,  December  22,  1877) 
those  of  its  wild  beasts.     Six  other  volumes 
are  in  preparation,  which  will  be  devoted  to 
domestic  animals   and  to  reptiles,  fish,  and 
insects.     The  indefatigable  industry  of  M. 
BoUand  will  also  be  devoted  to  an  equally 
exhaustive  work  on  the  "Popular  Flora  of 
France,"  in  four  or  six  volumes.     His  present 
▼olome  is  well  worthy  of  its  predecessor,  con- 
tainiog  meet  careful  lists  of  the  numerous 
sod  often  widely  differing  names  by  which 
the  various  wild  birds  of  France  are  popu- 
Itriy  known,  compared  with  the  names  they 
bear  in  other  countries,  and  very  interesting 
contribotions  to  ornithological  folk-lore,  chiefly 
ooosistiDg  of  the  proverbs  and  rhymes  asso- 
ciated with  different  birds  by  rustic  fancy. 
If  we  take  the  woodpecker  aa  a  specimen  of 
the  sabjects  treated  by  M.  Rblland,  we  find 
that  it  is  known  in  France  by  fifteen  names 
allied  with  or  derived  from  the  Latin  picus^ 
such  BS  picotf  picateoUf  and  pioqiie.     From  a 
Teatonie   root,   whence  comes    the   modern 
German  Specht^  are  derived  ten  French  names 
for  the  bird,  sach  as  the  epe  or  (heque  of 
Normandy.     From  its  habit  of  pecking  and 
picrdng  wood  it  has  acquired  eighteen  de- 
ioiptive   names,  such  as    the  heque  ho  of 
Pkaidy,    the  pica  ho  of  the  Jura,  or  the 
peruhoU    of  Dauphiny.       As  a  worker  in 
vood  in  general,  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
^-iwpeniier,  a  term  answering  to  the  Sicilian 
f^rpinierij  the  Swiss  Zimmermann,    Its  l<Jng 
toogoe  haa  gmned  it  the  designation  of  longo 
l^^  in  Frovenoe,  and  its  \yalloon  name  of 
^ke  feu  is  dne  to  the  idea  that  its  beak  is 
itnmg  enoogh  to  pierce  iron  itself.      The 
green  woodpecker  has  nine  names  referring 
to  its  oolovir,  sach  as  the  pivar  of  Anjou  or 
the  pirre  of  Poitou.     Its  cry  of  plui-plui, 
prophetic  of  wet,  which  has  given  rise  in 
Scmersetahire  to  its  name  of  "rain-pie/'  is 
heard  in  snch  of  its  designations    as    the 
Konium  plieuflieUy  and  has  led  to  its  being 


styled  in  some  parts  the  avocat  des  Meuniers. 
Besides  which,  it  bears  several  other  titles 
With  it  are  connected  many  rustic  fancies. 
It  is  said  that  when  the  basins  of  the  sea,  the 
rivers,  and  the  brooks  were  dug  out,  the  ex- 
cavations were  performed  by  the  birds,  all  of 
which  worked  vigorously,  except  the  wood- 
pecker. By  way  of  punishment  for  its  refusal 
to  assist  in  digging  the  soil,  it  is  compelled  to 
go  on  for  ever  digging  into  wood.  And  as  it 
had  no  share  in  forming  the  world's  reservoirs, 
it  is  not  allowed  to  drink  anything  but  falling 
raindrops.  Therefore  it  is  that  it  is  always 
crying  out  pluirplui^  in  hopes  that  the  clouds 
will  ^ive  forth  rain  to  assuage  its  thirst ;  and 
therefore  also  it  usually  maintains  a  vertical 
position  in  order  that  it  may  be  ready  to 
catch  the  falling  drops.  With  this  legend 
M.  RoUand  compares  the  stories  connected 
with  the  Indian  chdtaka,  which  was  supposed 
to  live  upon  raindrops,  and  to  be  always 
looking  skywards  and  appealing  to  the  clouds 
with  piercing  cries.  In  some  places  the 
avocat  des  Meuniers  is  supposed  to  obtain 
supplies  of  rain  for  the  benefit  of  its  clients, 
the  proprietors  of  water-mills,  by  digging  up 
ant-hills.  Very  widely  spread  is  the  idea 
that  the  woodpecker  is  in  the  habit  of 
strengthening  its  beak  by  rabbing  it  against 
a  plant  which  has  the  power  of  imparting  a 
supernatural  force  to  whatsoever  touches  it. 
Many  a  French  villager  spends  long  hours  in 
following  the  woodpecker  about  in  hopes  of 
discovering  its  talisman.  How  numerous  are 
such  seekers  in  vain  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  woodpecker  is  often  heard  to  laugh. 
And  when  it  does  so  it  is  moved  to  mirth  by 
the  sight  of  a  rustic  follower  engaged  in  such 
a  hopeless  chase.  In  Normandy  it  is  held 
that  if  the  entrance  to  a  woodpecker's  nest  is 
stopped  by  a  piece  of  iron  tightly  driven  in, 
the  bird  will  apply  to  the  obstacle  a  plant 
which  will  at  once  expel  it.  A  similar  belief 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  existing  in  his  days. 
An  undeserved  character  for  conceit  has  been 
thrust  upon  the  woodpecker  in  consequence 
of  its  habit  of  knocking  at  one  side  of  a  tree, 
and  then  running  round  to  the  other  side  to 
see  if  any  insects  have  been  startled  out  of 
their  homes.  The  opinion  of  the  peasants  is 
that  the  bird  has  so  high  an  idea  of  the  power 
of  its  bill  that  it  has  no  sooner  struck  a  blow 
than  it  runs  round  to  see  if  it  has  pierced 
right  through  the  tree. 

We  have  taken  the  woodpecker  as  the 
brick  from  which  to  form  an  idea  of  M. 
Holland's  ornithological  edifice.  Bat  several 
other  birds — the  owl,  the  swallow,  the  night- 
ingale, and  the  cuckoo,  for  instance — are 
treated  by  him  at  even  greater  length,  and 
from  the  accounts  given  of  them  a  rich 
harvest  might  be  gleaned  of  proverbs,  rhymes, 
and  legends.  Of  the  stories  connected  with 
the  peculiarities  of  birds,  the  following  may  be 
quoted  as  specimens : — It  is  well  known  that 
the  wren  was  the  aerial  Prometheus  who 
conferred  upon  the  earth  the  gift  of  fire, 
bringing  from  the  sun  a  ray  which  burnt  off 
its  feathers.  It  may  not  be  so  well  known 
that  when  all  the  other  birds  gave  a  feather 
apiece  to  re-plume  the  fire-bringer  the  owl 
alone  refused,  saying — according  to  a  Breton 
legend  quoted  by  Luzel — "  The  winter  is  at 
hand.  I  shall  want  all  my  feathers,  for  I  fear 
the  cold."     In  return  for  which  selfishness  it 


was  condemned  to  be  the  saddest  of  birds. 
Only  by  night  can  it  fly  with  safety.  If  it 
ventures  out  by  day  the  other  birds  mob  it. 
And  for  all  its  feathers,  it  is  ever  a-cold,  and 
may  be  constantly  heard  at  nights  deploring 
its  chilliness  by  cries  of  hou  !  hou  !  hou  !  At 
the  same  time  its  name  of  chat-huant  does 
not  imply  that  it  is  a  chat  qui  hue.  That 
designation  is  really  a  corruption  of  one  of 
the  names  corresponding  to  the  Old-French 
chavan  or  the  Picard  cahouan.  About  the 
kingfisher  a  tale  is  told  in  the  Yosges  and  the 
Fatfs  Messin  to  the  efitict  that,  during  the 
time  of  the  Deluge,  Noah  sent  out  from  the 
ark  that  bird  as  well  as  the  dove.  A  mighty 
wind  arose,  to  avoid  which  it  soared  so  high 
into  the  blue  sky  that  its  own  feathers  turned 
blue.  But  on  its  approaching  too  near  the 
sun  it  became  scorched,  and  the  lower  part  of 
its  body  turned  red.  To  escape  from  the 
heat  it  dived  under  water,  and  remained 
there  so  long  that  when  it  emerged  the  ark 
had  disappeared,  having  been  wafted  to  dry 
land.  Ever  since  has  the  kingfisher  been 
seeking  it,  following  all  manner  of  watery 
ways,  and  uttering  sharp  cries  of  distress. 
Its  feathers  still  bear  witness  by  their  colour 
to  its  flight  into  the  sky.  Perhaps  the  best 
of  all  these  tales  is  that  about  the  blackbird 
from  the  Department  of  the  Ain,  communi- 
cated to  M.  RoUand,  as  was  also  the  king* 
fisher  legend,  by  M.  Auguste  Peupion.  The 
blackbird  was  originally  white.  One  day  it 
saw  a  magpie  hiding  valuables  in  a  hollow 
tree.  On  enquiring  whence  they  came  it 
was  informed  that  a  certain  hole  led  to  the 
underground  home  of  the  Prince  of  Biches, 
who  would  allow  it  to  take  away  whatever  it 
could  carry.  But  it  was  necessary  to  abstain 
from  touching  anything  before  seeing  the 
Prince.  The  blackbird  entered  the  hole,  and 
passed  unscathed  through  a  silver  cave  into 
which  it  led.  But  when  it  came  to  a  cave  of 
gold  it  could  not  refrain  from  pecking  at 
the  gold-dust.  Instantly  appeared  a  terrible 
demon  emitting  smoke  and  flame.  The  bird 
escaped  with  its  life,  but  its  plumage  was  all 
smirched,  and  has  remained  black  ever  since. 
Its  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  was  turned  bright 
yellow  by  the  gold  it  touched.  Whenever 
anyone  comes  suddenly  upon  a  blackbird  it 
takes  him  for  the  fiery  demon,  and  flies 
yelping  with  fright.        W.  R.  S.  Ralston. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

Miles  Hurling,      By  A.  Weber.     (Walter 
Smith.) 

Die  Schwestem.    Von  Georg  Ebers.   (Stutt- 
gart :  Hallberger.) 

James  Duke.     By  William  Gilbert.   (Strahan 
ifeCo.) 

A   Bad    Bargain,     By   ll,    E.    Francillon. 
(Grant  &  Co.) 

Johson's  Enemies,     Book  II.      By  Edward 
Jenkins,  M.P.     (Strahan  &  Co.) 

Miles  Harling  carries  out  very  fairly  the 
promise  which  At  Sixes  and  Sevens  gave  of 
Miss  Weber's  capabilities  as  a  novelist.  The 
story  is  on  a  larger  scale  and  of  a  more 
ambitious  character  than  its  predecessor. 
Like  that  predecessor,  it  is,  as  Mr.  Littimer 
would  say,  "  young  "  in  places,  but  there  are 
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worse  faults  tban  youth.  The  author  has  not 
yet  attained  to  the  faculty  of  drawing  a  man, 
her  hero  being  a  sister's  ideal  of  a  brother 
rather  than  a  live  human  being.  But  her 
women  are  capital,  and  her  command  of 
pathos,  not  as  in  her  former  book  leading  her 
to  the  commission  of  wilful  outrages  on  the 
feelings  of  her  readers,  is  excellent.  More- 
over, the  actual  interest  of  the  story — ^that 
mysterious  quantity  which,  somehow  or  other, 
eludes  critical  analysis,  and  of  which  the  most 
skilful  analyst  can  only  say  that  it  is  or  is  not 
present — is  very  considerable.  As  often 
happens  with  lady  noyelists,  the  heroine  or 
quasi'heToiney  Gwyneth  Moore,  is  so  severe  a 
satire  on  the  female  sex  that  few  men  would, 
with  the  fate  of  Orpheus  before  their  eyes,  have 
dared  to  draw  her.  She  is  beautiful,  virtuous, 
affectionate,  and  full  of  a  certain  kind  of 
talent,  but,  at  the  same  time,^  the  most  xm- 
mitigated  and  heart-breaking  of  fools.  She 
spends  her  time  chiefly  in  reading  Aurora 
Leigh  and  the  poems  of  Mr.  Myers,  and  her 
other  characteristics  are  such  as  the  acute 
observer  of  life  may  have  noticed  in  young 
ladies  who  chiefly  spend  their  time  in  reading 
Aurora  Leigh.  Of  course  (there  is  no  harm 
in  saying  it,  for  the  intelligent  novel  reader 
will  anticipate  it  very  soon)  she  breaks  or 
nearly  breaks  the  heart  of  the  good  hero,  and 
blindly  adores  a  worthless  rascal  instead  of 
him.  Altogether,  Gwyneth  Moore  may  be 
said  to  be  a  great  success.  Mary  and  Eleanor 
Harling,  the  sister  and  aunt  of  the  good 
young  man,  are  also  successes,  but  are  less 
fully  worked  out  We  should  say  that  MiUs 
Harling  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  novel  that 
has  been  produced  by  the  younger  followers 
of  the  author  of  The  Heir  of  Bedclgffe. 
Personally,  wo  could  wish  that  Miss  Weber, 
who  is  evidently  a  person  of  good  knowledge 
in  most  things,  had  not  talked  of  a  Norman 
troubadoiu'.  The  conjanction  is  exactly  on  a 
par  with  that  of  an  Oxford  senior  wrangler. 

Herr  Ebers'  series  of  Egyptian  novels  is 
becoming  quite  a  formidable  one  in  point  of 
size.  Die  Schwestem,  the  latest  member  of 
it,  has,  in  tolerably  normal  measure,  the 
merits  and  defects  of  its  predecessors  and  of 
other  works  of  the  class.  Novels  the  scene 
and  characters  of  which  are  taken  from  a 
wholly  alien  and  unfamiliar  state  of  society 
are  rarely  good  absolutely.  Even  the  pro- 
digious labour  and  skill  displayed  in  Salammbo 
have  failed  to  secure  for  it  much  more  than  a 
succes  d'estime ;  while  Hgpaiia  owes  its  attrac- 
tion to  the  open  allegorising  which  simply 
makes  use  of  the  unfamiliar  appliances  to  tell 
a  familiar  story.  Herr  Ebers  is  neither  a 
Flaubert  nor  a  Kingsley,  and,  to  take  an 
example  which  naturally  occurs  when  Egypt 
is  the  topie,  still  less  is  he  a  Gautier.  The 
literary  charm  which  makes  the  Bovnan  de 
la  Mamie  a  delightful  book,  though  a  very 
dull  novel,  is  not  present  in  Die  Schwestern, 
Still  the  book  is  readable  enough.  The  sisters 
are  two  children  of  a  Greek  officer  of  the 
Ptolemies,  who  has  been  unjustly  made  away 
with  and  his  wealth  appropriated,  while  his 
daughters  receive  a  scanty  subsistence  as 
attendants  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis.  The 
necessary  lovers  are  provided  for  them  in  the 
persons  of  P.  Cornelius  Nasica  and  a  young 
Corinthian,  Ljsias  by  name.     The  brother 


princes,  Philopator  and  Euergetes,  and  their 
sister,  Cleopatra,  also  figure  largely  in  the  plot. 
Herr  Ebers,  it  should  be  said,  deserves  par- 
ticular credit  for  the  way  in  which  his  anti-  ^ 
quarian  knowledge  is  displayed  without  being 
obtruded.  Perhaps,  however,  he  has  com- 
mitted a  fault  in  not  making  his  tale  more 
stirring  than  it  is.  Such  novels  should  almost 
always  be  full  of  action  if  they  are  to  be 
successful. 

Mr.  Gilbert's  James  Duke,  which  we  have 
here  well  got  up  in  a  sinerle  volume,  has  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Ginx*8  Baby  in  its 
opening,  but  hardly  at  any  other  part  of  it. 
It  is,  of  course,  so  far  as  it  is  a  novel  at  all,  a 
novel  with  a  very  decided  purpose,  and  may 
be  rather  said  to  be  a  typical  history  of  life  in 
the  slums  than  anything  else.  Mr.  Gilbert  is 
distinguished  from  some  other  social  re- 
formers by  rarely  resorting  to  caricature 
or  unjust  attack  in  his  exposure  of  social 
anomalies.  In  this  volume  the  only  thing 
of  the  kind  we  note  is  a  rather  unnecessary 
sarcasm  on  the  practice  of  police  magistrates 
having  lunch.  We  should  have  thought  that 
such  functionaries  certainly  deserved,  if  anyone 
deserves  it,  a  short  interval  for  refreshment 
and  retirement  from  the  squalid  atmosphere 
of  their  courts.  This  sally,  however,  stands 
almost  alone,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  exposition 
of  the  various  difficulties,  temptations,  and 
injustices  whereby  James  Duke,  an  honest 
and  well-meaning  man  enough,  gets  into 
scrape  after  scrape,  is  as  temperate  as  it  is 
well  meant  and  well  executed. 

Mr.  Francillon's  Christmas  story,  if  it  is 
not  quite  worthy  of  the  author  of  Olgmpia 
and  of  that  mo(«t  admirable  fantasy -piece 
Pearl  and  Emerald,  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of 
its  kind — the  Christmas  story,  or  collection 
of  Christmas  stories,  of  which  Household 
Words  set  the  example  long  ago.  According 
to  precedent  the  divisions  of  the  narrative  are 
very  sharply  cut,  and  each  chapter  is  in  a  way 
independent,  though  all  form  part  of  the  same 
tale.  The  first  part,  the  scene  of  which  is 
laid  in  the  war  of  1870,  is  in  our  judgment 
very  much  the  best,  and  shows  an  excellent 
faculty  in  Mr.  Francillon  for  this  sort  of 
work.  The  subsequent  embroilment  of  the 
plot  is  less  to  our  taste,  and  we  could  very 
willingly  have  spared  the  gaudy  and  greasy 
chromo-lithographs  with  which  the  book  is 
illustrated,  backed,  as  they  are,  moreover,  with 
staring  advertisements.  This  intrusion  of 
trade  pufBs  into  the  body  of  a  volume  has 
hitherto,  we  think,  been  confined  to  guide 
books  and  such- like  ware.  It  is  very  bad  any- 
where, and  cannot  be  too  much  discouraged. 

JohsoiCs  Enemies  continues  well.  The  Bar- 
badian scenes  of  last  month's  number  are  well 
supported  by  the  sketch  of  the  little  Canadian 
town  of  Cornwall  in  this  second  book.  The 
society  of  Cornwall,  its  hotel,  its  inhabitants 
and  their  humours,  are  described  with  con- 
siderable precision  and  crispness  of  style,  as 
well  as  with  a  directness  which  contrasts  well 
with  the  somewhat  clumsy  intention  and 
innuendo  of  much  of  the  author's  earlier  work. 
Jobson  is  only  a  small  boy  by  the  end  of  this 
instalment,  and,  as  yet,  his  enemies  have  not 
figured  largely  on  the  scene.  But  we  shall 
not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Jenkins  for  not  acting 
up  to  his  title  so  long  as  he  gives  us  such 


vigorous  work  as  this.  The  sketch  of  an 
intended  tarring  and  feathering  which  winds 
up  this  number,  and  in  which  a  wicked  major 
very  nearly  meets  with  condign  punishment 
for  his  introduction  of  aristocratic  and  British 
vice  into  the  pure  atmosphere  of  Canada,  is 
very  good  indeed.      Geokge  Saintbbubt. 


GtTBRENT  LITEBATUBE. 


My  Chief  and  I ;  or,  Six  Months  in  Natal 
after  tl^  Langalihalde  Outbreak,  ByAtherton 
Wylde.  (Chapman  and  Hall.)  "My  Chief 
and  I"  are  the  late  Col.  Durnford  and  Mr. 
Atherton  Wylde,  who  first  served  under  his 
*'  chief,"  then  a  captain  of  Boyal  Engineers,  at 
Gibraltar.  Circumstances  having  obliged  Mr. 
Wylde  to  leave  the  army,  he  went  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  Natal,  and  at  Durban  he  fell  in  with 
Col.  Durnford  early  in  1A74.  The  colonel 
treated  him  with  kindness  and  confidence,  and 
took  him  with  him  on  an  expedition  to  destroy 
the  passes  in  the  Drakensberg  range,  so  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  horsemen  to  enter 
Natal  on  that  side  or  for  cattle  to  be  carried  off 
over  the  mountains.  Soon  after  the  conclusion 
of  this  expedition,  Mr.  Wylde  returned  to 
EngUnd  and  wrote  the  present  book  while  the 
events  recounted  in  it  were  fresh  in  his  mind. 
He  wrote  it  chiefly  in  honour  of  Col.  Durnford, 
to  whom  he  submitted  the  MS.  before  venturing 
into  print.  The  colonel's  answer  was : — **  My 
dear  boy,  publish  your  book  when  I  am  dead 
and  gone,  if  you  like ;  but  not  before."  The 
disastrous  day  of  Isandhlwana  hastened  this 
publication,  which  seemed  indefinitely  post- 
poned. The  gallant  Durnford  had  made  so 
deep  an  impression  on  the  mind  and  afiections 
of  his  subaltern  that  the  latter  determined  to 
give  to  the  public  all  he  knew  of  one  he  so 
honoured  and  admired.  The  events,  indeed,  so 
minutelv  recorded  in  this  work  have  long  been 
superseded  by  others  of  far  more  importance 
and  interest;  but  it  can  never  be  unprofitable  to 
have  a  record  of  so  gallant,  brave,  and  humane 
a  soldier  for  the  instruction  of  others.  The 
most  striking  characteristics  of  this  fine  officer 
as  depicted  by  Mr.  Wylde  are  his  humanity  and 
strict  sense  of  justice.  These  two  qualities  are 
constantly  recurring  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
cupidity,  dishonesty,  and  cruelty  of  the 
colonists.  Of  their  cruelty  the  author  writes : 
— '•  One's  blood  runs  cold  at  the  repetition  of 
such  horrors,  but  burns  with  shame  and  indig- 
nation that  they  were  inflicted  in  the  name  of 
the  English  Government  upon  an  innocent  and 
helpless  people."  These  were  the  Putini  tribe, 
to  obtain  justice  for  whom  Col.  Durnford  spared 
no  exertion,  and  incurred  the  enmity  of  the 
colonists.  He  assured  Mr.  Wylde  that  the 
facts  related  in  his  book  respecting  this  tribe 
were  strictly  correct.  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  in 
spite  of  the  promises  made  to  Col.  Durn- 
ford, but  scanty  justice  has  been  done  to  this 
unfortunate  people,  and  now  that  he  is  gone 
there  is  the  less  prospect  of  full  reparation  being 
made  to  them.  Should  Mr.  Wylde  again  appear 
as  an  author  we  would  suggest  more  reticence 
with  regard  to  his  own  private  aflfairs  and  pros- 
pects. 

Spiritual  Evolution,  By  J.  P.  B.  (Triibner.) 
The  author  of  this  bizarre  little  volume  is 
evidently  a  man  of  considerable  knowled^^e  and 
wide  crdture.  He  has  read  and  quotes  from 
Mr.  Darwin,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Dr.  Maudsley , 
and  other  leading  evolutionists.  He  has  even 
studied  Mindj  Nature,  and  the  Nineteenth  Cen-^ 
turvy  and  is  well  up  in  the  views  of  Mr.  Bomanes 
on  Medusae  and  M.  Paul  Broca  on  Anthropology. 
But,  with  all  his  knowledge  and  culture,  he 
seems  a  v^ry  pronounced  and  hopeless  spiritualist 
of  the  deepest  dye.  Side  by  side  with  diagrams 
of  the   nervous  systems   of  inyertebrata  we 
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£nd   moh  astonishing   statements   as   these: 
"  Spiritualists  are  assured,  on  the  testimony 
of  mtelligeot  spirits  of  different  grades,  that 
there  are  different  spheres  in  the  spirit  world 
▼hich  appear  to  be  simply  different  parts  of 
that  world  to  which  spirits  gravitate  naturally 
according  to  their  different  degrees  of  advance- 
ment ;  "  "  It  is  a  commendable  characteristic  of 
thcie  spirits  who  show  the  greatest  amount 
of  mental  power  that  they  constantly  recom- 
mend investigators  to  use  their  own  judgment ; " 
or,  *'  The  spirit  manifesting  through  the  organ- 
ism  of    Mrs.    Jennie    S.    £udd,"    &c.     The 
author's  view  would  appear  to  be  that  there  is 
in  every  man  a  spiritual  body,  **  not,  as  might 
be  supposed,  an  immaterial  essence,  but  ap- 
parently another  form  of  matter,  more  tenuous, 
and   lees    subject    to    our    physical   law    of 
parity ;  "    and  that  this  spiritual  body   has 
always  undergone^  and  will  after  death  continue 
lo  undergo,  a  parallel  evolution  to  that  of  the 
physical   hodj.      He   admits,    however,    that 
modern  spiritualism  is  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion ^^by  imposture  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Tscnitj   and    mischievous   falsehoods   of  un- 
developed iptrits  on  the  other.''     Perhaps  if  he 
follows  np  theee  two  dues  he  may  succeed  in 
clearing  bia  brain  of  its  cobwebs.    The  book  is 
prettily  printed    on    corrugated   paper,   with 
dainty  green  margin  lines,  and  altogether  pre- 
sents an  appropriately  aesthetio  and  mystical 
appearance* 

The  anonvmous  author  of  A  Village  Life 
[Glasgow :  Madehose)  is  a  great  reinforcement 
to  the  school  of  modem  Scotch  poets  in- 
cluding Dr.  Walter  C.  Smith  and  Profs.  Yeitch, 
EankinOy  and  Nichol,  whose  works  are  issued 
by  the  publisher  to  the  University  of  Qlas- 
(^)w.  The  title  suggests  Crabbe;  and  there 
are  toochea  here  and  there  that  remind  one  of 
the  past  master  of  realism  in  quiet  life  and 
*f7w.  But  the  author  owes  more  to  such 
writers  as  John  Wilson,  Thomas  Aird,  and 
other  reverent^-but  not  reverend — photographers 
*i  Scotch  "  humble/'  but  morally  aristocratic, 
crdes.  Still,  the  quiet,  emphatically  <*  pawky  " 
bsmour  and  the  suppressed  pathos  witn  which 
ideals  with  such  subjects  as  **  The  Village," 
"The  Parson,"  "The  kirk,"  **The  Beadle," 
'The  Squire,"  and  "My  Lady"  are  all  his 
own.  He  is  strongest  in  description;  this 
picture  of  a  schoolmaster  will  be  acknowledged 
to  be  perfect  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
•ctoal  life  of  a  Scotch  village  before  the  Eduoa- 
tioB  Act  was  paseed : — 

*' A  shabby  pedant,  if  you  will. 
With  rumpled  hair  and  wrinkled  face, 
And  full  gray  eyes  beneath  a  brow 
Bounded  and  high,  and  just  a  trace 
Of  humour  on  the  working  lips." 

The  leading  moral  characteristic  of  the  book  is 
a  gentle,  sdmoet  melancholy  attachment  to  the 
past,  accompanied  by  a  tolerant  but  sometimes 
midly  aavcastic  appteciation  of  the  material  and 
•pritual  activities  of  the  present.  There  is 
wdiy  a  weak  line  in  the  whole ;  it  abounds  in 
^ppy  phrases  such  as  "  uproarious  gravity," 
wnijch  perfeotiy  hits  off  the  demeanour  of  the 
**  prie9ts  and  laymen  "  who  constitute  a  Scotch 
School  Board,  and  in  lines  like  these  on  Willie, 
the  Beadle:— 

*'  In  the  soft  liquid  of  his  eyes 
A  damty,  pawky  wisdom  lies." 

The  aufbor  quite  unnecessarily  predicts  "  the 
dast-bin  "  for  his  volume.  It  does  not  seek  * '  to 
soar  above  the  Aonian  mount,"  but  in  its  own 
**  line  *'  it  is  strong,  and  is  bound  to  live  and 
grow  in  public  favour.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  little  leisure  of  an  incessantly  active  life 
will  allow  the  author  to  write  more,  and  ^iye 
full  swing  to  his  keen  powers  of  observation, 
aaalysia,  and  description.  Here  he  seems  to 
have  givan  only  three-fourths  of  himself. 


The  hew  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  contains  several 
papers  of  considerable  interest.  Oapt.  B.  F. 
Burton  compares  the  mysterious  O^ham  runes 
of  Ireland  with  an  equally  mysterious  Arabic 
system  known  as  El-Mushajjar.  Mr.  C.  F. 
&eary  describes  the  earthly  paradise  of  European 
folk-lore,  a  myth  often  in  opposition  to  the 
ordinary  Christian  belief,  as  it  placed  the  abode 
of  bliss  in  the  West  and  beyond  the  sea.  Mr. 
Keary  considers  this  to  have  been  a  myth  of  the 
soul's  journey  after  death  which  had  taken 
form  before  our  Indo-Q-ermanio  ancestors  had 
migrated  from  their  original  home  in  Asia.  It 
afterwards  took  a  more  prosaic  consistence,  and 
may  not  have  been  without  influence  upon 
geographical  discovery.  Mr.  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael 
describes  the  Bubens  Centenary.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bedhouse  vindicates  the  poetical  character  of 
the  Turkish  people  by  a  number  of  selections 
and  translations.  Incidentally  he  shows  how 
baseless  is  the  calumny  that  the  Moslems  regard 
woman  as  unworthy  of  immortality.  This 
error,  though  exposed  by  Sale  when  translating 
the  Koran,  still  survives.  Several  passages  in 
the  Koran  show  that  Mohammed  held  that 
** believing  women"  would  share  in  Paradise, 
and  a  fine  elegy  on  a  lady  by  Fazil  is  cited  witii 
the  same  object.  Among  other  selections  he 
gives  an  impromptu  written  in  the  album  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  by  Fuad  Pasha : — 

"Thy  countenance  a  radiant  mirror  is,  wherein 
The  fairest  beauties  of  the  mind  resplendent  glow. 
Could  artist's  pencil  truly  paint  thy  crowning 

worth, 
No  other  semblance  would  the  charming  picture 

show." 

Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook  shows  that  Sir  Thomas 
More  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Advocates,  commonly  called  Doctors'  Commons, 
in  1514,  a  fact  that  has  hitherto  escaped  the 
biographers  of  that  great  Englishman.  The 
volume  concludes  with  an  article  on  poetry  by 
Mr.  Q-.  W.  Moon,  who  has  culled  defloitioDs  and 
descriptions  from  many  authors  and  illustrated 
them  oy  verses  of  his  own,  a  proceeding  equally 
notable  for  its  superfluity  and  temerity. 

Die  QueUen  des  Flavins  Josephus  in  seiner 
ArcMologie,  Von  Dr.  Hoinrich  Bloch. 
(Leipzig :  Teubner.)  Dr.  Bloch  holds  a  middle 
position  between  those  who  deny  Josephus  any 
sense  of  historical  truth  and  those  who,  like 
Gfrorer,  following  some  early  Fathers,  place  him 
side  by  side  with  the  most  esteemed  historians 
of  antiquity.  He  thinks  that,  while  the  state-  | 
ments  of  J  osej)hus  are  to  be  used  with  ^e  I 
utmost  caution  in  matters  which  affect  himself 
personally,  he  is  both  accurate  and  trustworthv 
in  his  use  of  traditional  and  literary  material. 
To  prove  the  latter  point.  Dr.  Bloch  investigates 
the  relation  of  Josephus  to  his  literary  sources 
— Jewish,  Hellenistic,  and  classical.  He  adds  a 
brief  chapter  on  the  oral  sources  to  which  Jose- 
phus probably  had  access.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that,  when  Josephus  comes  to  the  period  of  the 
Boman  emperors,  he  indulges  in  a  number  of 
picturesque  episodes  which  have  no  connexion 
with  his  immediate  subject,  and  have  all  the  air 
of  being  derived  from  eye-witnesses.  The 
friendly  relation  between  Josephus  and  Agrippa 
II.  gives  a  ready  means  of  accounting  for  this 
fuller  treatment  of  the  history.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  Dr.  Blooh's  work,  we  may  notice  his 
careful  examination  of  Josephus'  relation  to 
Nikolaus  of  Damascus,  the  apocryphal  Book  of 
Ezra,  and  the  supposed  memoirs  of  Herod  tho 
Great.  In  fact,  he  shows  that  whenever,  in 
the  course  of  his  historical  reading,  Josephus 
found  anything,  however  unimportant,  bearing 
on  Jewish  history  he  carefully  inserted  it  in  its 
proper  chronological  place. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  English  translation 
of  M.  Lanfrey's  History  of  Napoleon  the  First 
(Macmillan)  has  just  appeared.     It  comprises 


only  the  last  part  of  the  fifth  and,  unhappily, 
final  volume  of  the  original  work,  and  brings 
the  reader  down  to  the  end  of  1811.  Beaders 
of  the  earlier  volumes  know  that  the  translator 
has  done  his  #ork  well,  and  will  welcome  the 
completion  of  his  task. 

Mr.  Taylob's  First  Principles  of  Modem 
History,  1815-^1879  (Belfe  Bros.),  contains  a 
good  many  facts  that  are  true,  and  some  that 
are  not  true,  such  as  that  the  present  King  of 
Greece  was  ever  known  as  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  or  that  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,^**  by 
the  2nd  of  December,  1851,  had  overturned 
the  Bepublic,  of  which  he  was  President,  and 
caused  himself  to  he  elected  Emperor  of  the 
French^  The  little  work  winds  up  with  an 
elaborate  defence  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
present  Cabinet.  Perhaps  the  most  curious 
thing  in  it  is  an  Introduction  on  the  subject  of 
home  politics,  which  the  author  seems  to  have 
studied  in  the  school  of  Delolme  rather  than 
in  that  of  Mr.  Bagehot.  His  definition  of  a 
Bepublic  is  as  follows : — 

"A Bepublic  differs  from  the  two  former  forms  of 
government,"  t.e.,  Absolute  and  Limited  Monarchy, 
*'  in  that  the  office  of  the  chief  ruler  is  open  to  the 
whole  body  of  citizens ;  that  the  ruler  is  appointed 
by  the  people  for  a  certain  period  of  time  ;  that  at 
the  end  of  that  period  he  lays  down  his  power  and 
becomes  again  a  private  citizen ;  and  that  he  may 
then  be  called  to  acooant  for  any  wrong  he  may 
have  done  while  in  power." 

If  Mr.  Taylor  would  think  as  well  as  write  ho 
would  see  what  a  bad  definition  this  is.  It  will 
not  in  fact  fit  exactly  the  case  of  any  one  of  the 
Bepublics  which  are  famous  in  history.  It 
will  not  suit  Athens  or  Switzerland,  which  bad 
no  chief  ruler  at  all,  or  the  Provinces  of 
the  United  Netherlands,  where  the  Stadt- 
holder  was  appointed  for  life,  or  even  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  the  President 
may  not  only  be  called  to  account  at  the 
end  of  his  term  of  office,  but,  as  Andrew  Johnson 
found  out,  in  the  middle  of  his  term  of  office. 
Yet  a  writer  who  can  deliberately  compile  such 
a  definition  tells  us  that  his  former  books  have 
had  a  **  favourable  reception  at  the  hands  of  the 
press,  tho  teaching  profession,  and  the  public 
generally." 

The  Veil  Removed,  By  James  Copner,  M.A., 
"Vicar  of  Elstow.  (Bemington.)  This  little 
volume  is  interesting  as  a  sign  of  the  times. 
It  is  written  by  a  beneficed  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  its  chief  object  is  to 
show  that  evolution  is  not  contrary  to  Church 
doctrine,  or  at  least  to  a  somewhat  pantheistic 
Christianity.  Such  an  attempt  proves  at  any 
rate  that  the  evolution  theory  has  entered  on 
the  second  stage  of  its  existence — ^the  stage  of 
reconciliations,  harmonies,  and  compromises. 
Such  headings  as  ''  On  Creation  by  Natural 
Evolution,"  *'  Spontaneous  Generation,"  **  Evo- 
lution of  Man,"  •*  Incredibility  of  the  Narra- 
tive" [of  the  Flood],  "Evolution  of  Beligious 
Belief,"  **  Knowledge  in  the  Time  of  the  Jeho- 
vist,"  **How  Langua^  was  Invented,"  and 
"  On  Praying  for  Fair  Weather  "  mark  in 
themselves  an  enormous  revolution.  Mr. 
Copner's  book  contains  little  that  is  either 
strikingly  original  or  remarkably  well  pre- 
sented; but  it  blinks  very  few  scientific  or 
critical  facts,  and  spoaks  out  its  author's  mind 
with  commendable  fearlessness.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Copner  evidently  feels  that  modem 
thought  has  somewhat  loosened  the  groundwork 
of  his  faith  in  immortality,  and  he  has  reoourse 
to  the  very  doubtful  aid  of  ghost  stories  and 
spiritualism  to  strengthen  the  tottering  edifice. 
"  Although,"  he  observes,  *'  the  greater  number 
of  so-called  mediums  are  mere  cheats  and  char- 
latans who,  for  their  own  base  ends,  are  not 
ashamed  to  reap  advantage  from  the  gullibility 
of  fools;  still,  allowing  for  all  this,  there  remains 
a  residuum  of  facts  which  no  hypothesis 
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trickery  or  deloeion  can  satiafiactorily  accotmt 
for."  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  would  Bmile  to  find 
the  piimitiye  ghost  theory  reappearing  in  the 
last  resort  to  prop  np  a  dubious  orthodoxy. 
But  it  is  a  pi^  that  Mr.  Copner  should  have 
admitted  so  damaging  a  sentence  into  a  volume 
of  otherwise  interesting  essays,  calculated  to  do 
some  good  among  tiie  class  to  whom  they  are 
addrei^ed. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

The  Bev.  T.  E.  Gibson  has  been  making  re- 
searches among  the  papers  of  the  BlundeUs  of 
Crosby,  an  old  Boman  Catholic  family  of 
Lancashire,  who  endured  much  persecution  and 
many  losses  in  consequence  of  their  adherence 
to  tiie  *'  old  faith."  One  result  of  these  enquiries 
will  be  the  publication  by  Messrs.  Longman 
and  Co.  of  a  selection  from  the  commonplace 
book  of  William  Blundell,  a  Cavalier,  and  one 
of  the  refugees  who  returned  from  Breda  with 
Charles  II.  Blundell  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  an  enquiring  turn,  fond  of  examining 
anything  new  and  strange,  and  taking  pleasure 
in  exactness  and  measurement,  and  in  con- 
sequence many  of  the  entries  in  his  common- 
place book  have  a  special  value. 

M.  Benan  is  expected  to  arrive  in  England 
at  the  beginning  of  April.  He  will  deliver  the 
Hibbert  Jueotures  in  London,  and  pay  a  long- 
promised  visit  to  Prof.  Max  Miiller  in  Oxford. 

The  first  number  of  a  new  weekly  periodical, 
published  at  Manchester— the  Educational 
Chronicle — ^will  contain  an  artide  on  **  Univer- 
sities—Scotch  and  English,"  by  Prof.  A.  S. 
Wilkins,  of  the  Owens  College. 

Oke  book  at  least  sold  with  Dr.  Laing's  library 
did  not  fetch  an  extravagant  price.  The  surrep- 
titious issue  of  the  Contemplations  on  Life  and 
Death,  afterwards  published  in  an  authorised 
form  under  the  title  of  Manchester  al  Mondo,  was 
sold  for  fifteen  shillings,  and  isunderstood  to  have 
passed  into  the  curious  library  of  a  Lancashire 
collector  who  had  been  many  years  on  the  look- 
out for  it.  This  little  book  of  devotional  essays, 
which  at  one  time  was  considered  a  very  appro- 
priate gift  for  the  attenders  at  funerals,  is  being 
reprinted  by  Messrs.  Pickering,  under  the  edi- 
torial care  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Bailey,  P.S.A.,  who  is 
contributing  a  memoir  of  its  author  which, 
although  brief;  will  be  the  most  adequate  yet 
written  of  Henry  Montagu,  first  Earl  of  Man. 
Chester. 

Mbs.  Pfeiffeb's  new  poem,  based  on  the 
tradition  attaching  to  Boslin  Chapel,  and 
entitled  **  The  Pillar  of  Praise,"  will  appear  in 
the  February  number  of  the  Contemporary 
Review, 

With  the  new  year  the  business  of  Messrs. 
William  Collins,  Sons  and  Co.,  publishers, 
Glasgow  and  London,  becomes  a  limited 
liability  conopany.  Two  of  the  old  partners 
retire — ^Mr.  John  Morison  upon  a  well-earned 
competency,  and  Mr.  John  Walker,  the  latter 
to  begin  a  new  basiness  as  a  publisher  and 
wholesale  manufacturing  and  export  stationer, 
under  the  style  of  John  Walker  and  Co.,  at  96 
Farringdon  Street. 

Within  a  Circle^  by  Emily  M.  Harris,  shortly 
to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  and 
Co.,  will  contain  descriptions  of  work  done  by 
English  Jews  for  each  other. 

We  understand  that  Messrs.  W.  H.  Allen  and 
Co.  will  publish  in  the  spring  an  English- 
Persian  Dictionary  by  Mr.  A.  N.  W.  Martin,  of 
the  India  Office,  the  able  translator  of  the 
Anw^i  Suhaili.  This  gentleman's  attainments 
as  a  practical  Oriental  scholar  are  of  a  high 
order;  and  the  exceptional  opportunities  which 
he  has  enjoyed  of  reading  and  translating 
native  compositions  and  newspapers  published 


at  the  present  day  in  Persia,  and  not  obtainable, 
as  a  rule,  in  England,  give  him  special  advan- 
tages for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  The 
main  object  of  the  Dictionary  is  to  assist 
students  in  acquiring  the  modem  idiomatic 
Persian;  and  uie  services  of  an  intelligent 
Shirdzi  have  been  made  available  for  revision 
of  the  MS.  leaves.  Some  notion  of  the  forth- 
coming volume  may  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that  there  will  be  in  it  probably  15,000  to 
20,000  words,  many  of  which  have  never  been 
heretofore  committed  to  writing,  and  are  com- 
paratively litUe  known  to  any  European. 

The  opening  of  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum  till  seven  p.m.,  which  the  introduction 
of  the  electric  light  has  rendered  practicable  for 
some  weeks,  has  brought  thither  a  great  crowd 
of  persons  anxious  to  profit  by  their  new  privi- 
leges, and  the  return  to  Parliament  of  the 
readers  for  the  current  year  will  no  doubt  show 
a  large  increase  in  their  number  over  those 
who  have  attended  during  previous  years.  To 
supply  the  additional  accommodation  renoered 
necessary  by  these  fre^  readers,  nearly  a  hun- 
dred extra  seats  were  provided  by  the  trustees 
after  Christmas.  At  the  ends  of  the  lines  of 
seats  which  front  the  centre  of  the  room  have 
been  erected  some  further  shelves,  on  which  will 
soon  be  placed  the  more  recent  books  of  refer- 
ence. Al^ough  further  improvements  must  be 
introduced  into  the  management  of  the  British 
Museum  before  it  can  be  pronounced  satisfactory 
to  the  reading  world  in  every  detail,  all  literary 
students  will  recognise  with  pleasure  the  desire 
of  the  trustees  to  bring  home  to  the  public  the 
advantages  of  the  great  institution  iLnder  their 
charge. 

The  Timher  Trades^  Journal,  which  for  the 
last  seven  years  has  been  published  fortnightly, 
will,  on  and  after  January  3,  appear  weekly. 
The  size  of  the  journal  will  be  considerably 
enlarged. 

Me.  J.  E.  A.  Steqgall,  B.A.,  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Mathematical 
Master  at  Clifton  Colleee,  Bristol,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Fielden  Lectureship  in  Mathe- 
matics in  the  Owens  College,  vacant  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Bentley,  M.A.,  to  the 
pnnoipalship  of  the  Firth  College,  Sheffield. 
Mr.  Steggall  graduated  as  second  wrangler  in 
January  1878,  and  subsequenUy  gained  the 
First  Smith's  Prize.  There  were  twenty  can- 
didates. 

Sketch  is  announced  to  appear  weekly  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  Beginald  Shirley  Brooks, 
son  of  the  late  editor  of  Punch. 

Peof.  Bobeetson  Smith  has  started  for 
Jiddah,  where  he  intends  to  spend  several  weeks 
for  the  sake  of  making  acquaintance  wit^  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Arabic  dialect  spoken  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  He  will  then  proceed 
to  Aden,  and  possibly  strike  firom  thence  into 
the  interior. 

The  novelette  in  the  forthcoming  number  of 
the  New  Quarterly  Magaxinc  will  be  entitled 
*<  Michael  and  I,"  by  Julian  Sturges.  The 
same  number  will  contain,  among  other  articles, 
one  on  Middle-Class  Education,  by  the  Bev. 
Mark  Pattison  ;  and  one  on  Westminster  School, 
in  continuation  of  the  series  on  *'  Our  Public 
Schools  "  which  was  commenced  last  year. 

Messes.  C.  Keqan  Paul  akb  Co.  will  publish 
next  week  a  memoir  of  the  late  Dr.  Philip  P. 
Carpenter,  whose  labours  as  a  naturalist,  a 
philanthropist,  and  a  sanitai*y  reformer,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  show  him  to  have  been  a 
worthy  member  of  the  family  which  included 
such  names  as  those  of  Dr.  William  B.  Carpen- 
ter, the  eminent  physiologist,  and  his  sister, 
Mary  Carpenter,  the  equally  eminent  philan- 
thropist. 

Pbof.  Fbanklakb's  long-looked-for  work  on 


Water  Analysis  will  be  ready  for  publication, 
by  Mr.  Van  Voorst,  during  January. 

A  LIMITED  liability  company — ^the  Grosvenor 
Library  (Limited) — ^has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  new  circulating  library 
in  the  West  End  of  London.  The  site  selected 
adjoins  the  Ghxwvenor  Gallery. 

To-day  a  new  journal  entirely  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Eastern  and  Mediterranean 
Powers,  and  to  the  development  of  their  rela- 
tions with  the  West — to  be  called  The  East — is 
to  make  its  appearance  in  London. 

M.  Maeiette,  who  has  lately  been  created  a 
Pasha,  has  just  returned  to  Cairo  from  Paris  in 
considerably  better  health. 

The  Librarian  Bodemann,  of  Hanover  (as  we 
learn  from  the  Bund\  has  discovered  in  the 
Qottingen  Library  the  famous  "Heokonin^ 
Machine  "  of  Leibnitz.  This  wonderful  instru- 
ment, which  at  one  time  attracted  the  astonish- 
ment and  admiration  of  all  Europe,  was  in- 
vented by  the  philosopher  during  a  long  stay  in 
Paris  in  1672.  The  madhine  can  not  only  add 
and  subtract,  but  even  divide  and  multiply. 
Herr  Bodemann  has  recovered  this  unique 
treasure  for  Hanover. 

The  present  flourishing  condition  of  journal- 
istic literature  in  Hungary  makes  it  a  matter 
of  interest  to  note  that  the  first  native 
Hungarian  newspaper,  the  Magyar  Eirmondo 
("Hungarian  Courier"),  was  started  on 
January  1,  1780,  exactly  a  hundred  years  ago, 
by  Mathiaa  Bath,  at  Pozsony  (Pressburg^.  As 
to  the  progress  made  from  time  to  time  in  the 
publication  of  journals  in  the  national  lan- 
guage, we  may  mention  that  fifty  years  ago 
Uie  number  of  Magyar  periodicals  was  ten, 
that  during  the  Bevolution  of  1848-49  it  was 
over  eighty,  but  after  the  suppression  of  the 
Bevolution  fell  to  nine.  From  1867,  the  date 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Constitution,  to  the 
year  1878  the  number  of  Magyar  periodicals 
rose  from  eighty  to  284,  of  which  latter  nearly 
half  were  published  at  Budapest,  and  the 
remainder  at  seventy-one  other  localities. 

Pbof.  Feakois  J.  Child,  of  Harvard,  has 
printed  a  specimen  of  his  proposed  new  oom- 
parative-text  edition,  in  quarto,  of  his  well- 
known  collection  of  Enelish  and  Scotch  ballads. 
Oil  Brenton  is  the  ballad  chosen ;  seven  versions 
of  it  are  printed  from  Jamieson's  MS.,  Scotfs 
Minstrelsy,  Cromek's  Ntthsdale  and  Galloway 
Song,  Buchan's  Ancient  Ballads,  Elizabeth. 
Cocbrane*s  Song-Book,  Motherwell's  MS.  and 
Minstrelsy,  and  Herd's  Scots  Sovg,  An  ex- 
haustive Introduction  sums  up  the  differences 
of  the  seven  versions,  and  gives  an  account  of 
all  the  like  Swedish  and  l)anish  ballads,  and 
the  Billie  Blin,  or  Burlow  Beanie,  of  ballad- 
lore— a  demon  sometimes  serviceable,  sometimes 
malignant.  No  such  thorough  work  has  beeii 
done  elsewhere  in  English  on  this  ballad  as 
Prof.  Child's  Litroduction  and  texts. 

The  late  Prof.  Shirley,  in  his  Catalogue  of 
John  Wicli/^s  Original  Works,  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  scholars  to  WicHf's  unpublished  writings. 
Dr.  Buddensieg,  of  the  Yitztnum  Gymnasium, 
Dresden,  has  recently  transcribed  all  Widif's 
polemical  tracts  out  of  the  MSS.  at  Vienna  and 
Prague,  and  is  preparing  the  most  important 
of  thom — that  entitled  De  Christo  et  suo  Adver- 
sario  Antichristo — ^for  publication  in  the  annual 
Programme  of  his  school.  The  tract  consists  of 
fifteen  chapters.  Dr.  Buddensieg  has  collated 
six  MSS.  to  ensure  the  correctness  of  the  text, 
and  will  add  an  Introduction,  a  description  of 
the  MSS.,  and  critical  notes.  Messrs.  Teubner, 
of  Leipzig,  will  supply  copies  of  the  Programme. 

Messes.  Haepee  xtm  Beds,  have  just  pub- 
lished a  book  on  Civil  Service  in  England,  by 
the  Hon.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  the  suooessor  of 
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Mr.  G.  W.  Coxtis  aa  ohainnan  of  the  United 
Stites  CiTil  Serrioe  Commisflion.  It  is  described 
u  1 "  historical  and  practical  report  on  the  eyils 
of  the  spoila  system  in  England,  and  on  the 
Acceaafal  working  of  the  remedy." 

Is  the  Noyember  number  of  the  Fropugnatore 
Signer  A.  Ken  publishes  an  **  Bpistola  di  Era 
hhmaido  da  Fi^izzano,  dell'  Ordine  di  Sancto 
Aogpstino,  a  tutti  i  veri  amici  di  Jesu  Ghristo 
(.Vocifixo."     It  is  directed  against  Sayonarola, 
isA  was  written  May  12, 1487,  after  Savonarola's 
protest  against  the  decree  prohibiting  all  friars 
tcm  preaching   in  consequence    of  the    dis- 
turbances in  &nta  Beparata.    Fra  Leonardo's 
let'er    is    reproduced    from    a   contemporary 
printed  copy,  which  the  editor  believes  to  be 
anique,  and  which  is  unknown  to  the  collectors 
of  SaYonaroliana. 

The  Bistory  of  Eaarhaddcn^  King  of  Assyria, 
B.C.  6S1'€6S,  ifi  the  title  of  a  new  volume  in 
preparatioQ  for  Triibner's  Oriental  Series,  and 
IS  by  Emeet  A.  Budge,  M.B.A.S.,  Christ's  Col- 
let, Cambridge.  It  is  to  contain  the  Assyrian 
text  copied  mm  the  original  cylinders  and 
tablets  mthe  British  Museum  collection.  Each 
woid  will  be  folly  analysed,  and,  where  pos- 
abie,  oompared  with  the  cognate  roots  in  the 
other  Semitio  languages;  and  the  ideographs 
wiil  be  explained  hy  extracts  from  the  bilingual 
syllabaries.  This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  attempt 
to  explain  and  analyse  a  whole  Assyrian  text  yet 
made  in  England.  Mr.  Budge  is  also  engaged 
on  the  preparation  of  an  Assyrian  Beadmg 
liooL 

The  edition  of  the  CapUvi  of  Plautus  by 
Mr.  S.  A.  Sonnen^hein,  M.A.,  Assistant  Fro- 
imat  of  Humani^  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
^Ty  announced  as  in  preparation  some  montiis 
ago,  will  be  ready  next  week.  It  will  contain 
^  reiised  text  and  complete  collation  of  the 
Vatican  and  British  Museum  MSS.,  a  facaimHe 
specimen  of  the  Codex  Britannicue,  and  an 
Appendix  containing  a  largo  number  of  emen- 
^*vxnB  of  Bentley  upon  the  whole  of  Plautus 
oiatzng  in  MS.  in  ue  British  Museum,  and 
^''v  published  for  the  first  time.  The  work 
^  be  published  by  Messrs.  W.  Swan  Sonnen- 
aeion  and  Allen. 

Th£  forthcoming  number  of  the  Bevue 
Ei^nrique  contains:  "Condition  civile  dee  Juifs 
^;i  Comtat  Yenaissin  pendant  le  S^jour  des 
:  :kpe«  -A  Avignon,"  by  ti.  Bardinet;  "  Un  Cor- 
t-aiie  nonnand,  Jean  Doublet  de  Honfleur,"  by 
'Tl  Br^aid;  "NapoWon  I.  et  le  Eoi  Louis/' 
yj  Du  CasBB,  &c. 

UimKR  the  title  We  are  Brothers,  a  collection 

"f  poems  in  German  and  Italian  has  been  pub- 

l«lwd   at   Milan  by  Prof.  Nicolo  Claus,  the 

Author  of  several  of  the  poems.     His  **  Die 

Zwei  Sterbenden "  is  rendered  into  Italian  by 

^^cppanL    It  is  an  episode  of  the  war  of  1870-7 1 . 

Ike  ballad,  '*Zwei  Yolker,"  by  Police  Caval- 

fta  ;bom  1842),  was  written  on  the  occasion  of 

tae  viat  of  the  German  Emperor  to  King  Victor 

louraeL      Police   Cavallotti,  Deputy  to  the 

Italian  Parliament,  has  been  for  many  years  a 

pubiit  character  in  Italy  as  duellist,  warrior, 

and  writer.    He  is  the  author  of  prize  poems  on 

<Juido.  Agneae,  and  Alcibiades.    Other  pieces  in 

Prof.     Claua'a     collection  are   by   Baravalle, 

Cardoed,  Stoppani,  &c. 

Dx.  Kaxl  Yollmolleb,  Professor  of  Bo- 
Baace  Languages  and  Literature  at  the 
I7niv«raitT  of  ^langen,  has  just  edited,  with 
uAm,  a  ^wnish  Treatise  on  Ptecious  Stones  of 
tbs  Fifteenth  Century,  by  an  unknown  author, 
frrm  the  unique  MS.  in  the  British  Museum 
Add.  21,245).  The  same  industrious  editor  is 
».*o  publishing  the  Poema  del  Cid,  from  a  unique 
V^^.  at  Madndy  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
OLossary;  and  has  in  preparation  the  Old- 
Frendi  romance,  Octavtan,  from  a  MS.  in  the 
iScdlflian  Library  (Hatton,  100). 


Mb.  Warren  asks  us  to  notice  the  following 
errata  in  his  letter  on  *'  Irish  Missals  "  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Academy  :— In  3  the  thirty- 
fourth  letter  should  be  **q;"  and  in  5  for 
"diclir"read**dichir." 

M.  W.  VAN  Eys  writes  :— 
"  Prof.  Sayce'a  words  carry  such  weight  in  philo- 
lo^cal  matters  that  he  will,  no  doubt,  allow  me  to 
point  out  in  his  friendly  review  of  my  Orammaire 
comparde  dea  Dialectes  basques  a  statement  which 
may  possibly  be  misonderstood,  namely,  the 
influence  of  Prince  Bonaparte's  Verbe  basque  on  my 
own  theories  on  this  subject.  I  do  not  possess 
Prince  Bonaparte's  work,  and  all  I  know  of  it  is 
through  M.  Vinson's  articles  in  the  Bevue  de  Lin- 
guistique.  Two  theories  on  the  same  subject  could 
not  be  more  opposed  to  each  other  than  the  Prince's 
and  mine  ;  the  one  excludes  the  other." 

At  a  meeting  of  literary  men,  held  on  Octo- 
ber 14  at  Tilsit,  it  was  resolved  to  found  a  Lithu- 
anian Folk- Lore  Society,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  ancient  language  and  popular  traditions  of 
Lithuania.  The  ancient  language  of  the  Lithu- 
anians, the  most  archaic  amon^  the.  living 
languages  of  the  Aryan  family,  is  fast  dying 
out.  as  German,  Polish,  and  Bussian  are  daily 
gaining  ground  upon  it  on  all  sides ;  and  the 
popular  songs,  tales,  and  myths  of  the  Lithu- 
anians are  threatened  with  the  same  fate.  It  is 
high  time,  therefore,  that  the  existing  remains 
of  their  primitive  civilisation,  which  have  long 
since  attracted  the  notice  of  scholars,  should  be 
collected  and  preserved  from  unmerited  oblivion . 
Though  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  in 
that  way  by  the  researches  of  Schleicher  and 
others,  the  stock  of  ancient  legends,  traditions, 
and  words  is  so  considerable  that  the  united 
efforts  of  many  scholars  are  required  in  order  to 
collect  and  sift  it.  Among  the  members  of  the 
committee  which  has  been  formed,  we  find  the 
names  of  Miklosich,  Nesselmann,  Pott,  and 
others  prominent  in  the  field  of  Slav 
philology.  Intending  members  are  requested 
to  send  their  contributions  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  Lithuanian  Folk-Lore  Society,  Dr.  F. 
Siemering,  Tilsit,  Prussia.  The  publications  of 
the  society  will  be  sent  gratis  to  members. 


HAGAZIKBS  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Antiquary,  Edited  by  Edward  Walford, 
M.A.  No.  1  (January,  1880).  The  first  number 
of  a  new  magazine  is  commonly  a  very  good 
one.  TJie  Aniiqwary  is  certainly  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  If  its  editor  can  keep  up  to  the 
very  high  level  which  he  has  attained,  it  will  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  historical  literature.  Dr. 
Hayman  contributes  the  first  portion  of  what 
seems  likely  to  be  a  most  interesting  account  of 
Tewkesbuiy  Abbey.  There  have  been  several 
ignorant  little  books  written  about  this  place 
before,  but  we  ima^ne  that  in  future  Dr. 
Hayman's  memoir  wul  be  the  one  which  his- 
torians will  consult.  Mr.  George  Seton's  short 
article  on  the  Parochial  Begisters  of  England  is 
important,  but  we  wish  Jit  had  been  longer. 
Every  antiquary  knows  that  they  are  at  present 
treated  in  a  most  careless  manner.  As  they 
contain  information  of  a  priceless  kind  which 
does  not  exist  elsewhere,  it  is  the  plain  duty 
of  the  Qovernment  to  put  them  in  a  place  of 
safety,  where  they  may  be  consulted  with  ease. 
Thcaccount  of  tiie  siege  of  Colchester  from  a 
broadside  in  the  British  Museum  is  valuable. 
We  doubt  whether  it  contains  any  facts  which 
may  not  be  gathered  hj  a  pednstaking  person 
from  the  great  mass  of  Civil  War  literature  that 
has  come  down  to  us ;  but  we  have  it  here  in  a 
compact  form,  and  accompanied  by  a  very 
useful  plan  of  the  old  town.  It  is  not  quite  fair 
to  speak  of  the  resistance  of  "  the  loyal  town 
to  a  body  of  fanatical  and  unprincipled  rebels." 
Fairfax  and  the  officers — ^Ireton,  lUinborowe, 
&c, — ^who  were  with  him  on  that  occasion  were 
not  fanatics,  and  the  loyalty  spoken  of  was  in  ^ 


the  defending  army  who  had  got  hold  of  the 
town,  not  by  any  means  in  the  Colchestrians 
themselves. 

The  current  number  of  the  Chifia  Beview  opens 
with  a  translation  by  Mr.  Jamieson  of  a  chap- 
ter from  ihe  General  Code  of  Laws  regulating 
the  export  and  shipping  trades  of  the  empire,  as 
well  as  the  relations  to  be  observed  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  Miaou-teze  and  the  less  civilised 
inhabitants  of  Formosa.  In  it  we  find  that, 
with  a  caution  suggestive  of  weakness,  the  law 
forbids  Chinamen  from  entering  the  parts  of 
Formosa  occupied  by  the  natives  under  pain  of 
receiving  a  hundred  blows,  and  any  man 
marrying  a  Formosan  woman  renders  himself 
liable  to  banishment  for  three  years.  The 
regulations  limiting  the  article  of  export  are 
stringent  in  the  extreme,  and  any  infraction  of 
them  is  declared  to  be  puoishable  by  death. 
This  chapter,  in  common  with  the  whole 
Chinese  law,  is  evidence  how  the  Government, 
by  the  loss  of  its  legitimate  oootrol  over  tho 
people,  is  driven  to  maintam  the  outward 
appearance  of  order  by  force  and  oppression. 
The  list  of  new  Cantonese  words  contributed  by 
Mr.  Parker  is  interesting  as  showing  how 
rapidly  that  dialect  is  brei£ing  loose  from  the 
written  language,  and  overstepping  the  hard- 
and-fast  line  within  which  the  inelastic  char- 
acters have  so  long  bound  it.  Only  two 
instances  are  g^ven  of  the  recent  adoption  of 
English  words  into  the  dialect,  namely,  hat  for 
(the  supreme)  court,  and  mak  for  mop ;  but,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  onomatopoeic  element  is 
largely  represented .  Another  list  of  some  value 
is  that  of  the  Corean  pronunciation  of  a  collec- 
tion of  about  400  Chinese  characters.  GHie 
importance  of  such  lists  in  enabling  us  to  arrive 
at  the  ancient  pronunciatiou  of  Chinese  is  well 
known;  and  this  one,  though  evidently  pre- 
serving a  more  modern  pronunciation  than  that 
found  either  in  Japan  or  Cochin-China,  will  re- 
pay study.  Among  the  Notes  and  Queries  is  a 
note  by  Dr.  BusheU,  of  Peking,  on  the  **  Terra- 
cotta Vase  with  Supposed  Chinese  Inscription  " 
discovered  by  Dr.  Scbliemann  at  Hissarlik. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  Dr.  Buahell 
finds  nothing  Chinese  in  the  inscription. 


THE  CONFERENCE  OF  HEAD-MASTERS. 

The  annual  conference  of  head  masters  was 
held  at  Eton  on  December  19  and  20,  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Hornby.  The  meetings  for 
discussion  took  place  in  the  new  drill-hall, 
which,  with  a  number  of  workshops,  has  recentiy 
been  built  for  the  school  by  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  Eton  masters  and  old  Etonians,  Mr. 
Wane.  The  first  subject  brought  forward  was 
the  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages,  papers  on 
which,  by  Mr.  Bowen,  of  Harrow,  and  Mr. 
Bull,  of  Marlborough,  had  been  already  cir- 
culated among  members  of  the  conference.  The 
opener  of  the  dipcussion  held  that  the  disci- 
plinary value  of  French  and  German  was  similar 
in  kind,  but  interior  in  degree,  to  that  of 
classical  training;  that  if  an  average  boy, 
with  comparatively  short  time  for  study,  were 
trained  in  modem  languages,  his  attainments, 
besides  being  practically  useful,  were  more 
likoly  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  study ;  and 
that  scholarly,  intellectual  teaching  was  indis- 
pensable. In  the  course  of  the  discussion.  Dr. 
Butler  pointed  out  the  difference  between  the 
intellectual  effort  required  to  tum  English  into 
a  modem  language  and  that  demanded  by  the 
writing  of  Latin  prose.  The  latter  he  char- 
acterised as  a  "macadamising"  process,  and 
illustrated  the  difficulty  by  suggesting  for  trans- 
lation  a  passage  from  an  election  speech  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's: — "The  spirit  of  the  age  points  to 
unrestricted  competition,  and  no  statesman 
can  withstand  the  genius  of  his  ej^och."  He 
also  charmed  his  audience  by  illustrating 
the  value  of  original  composition  in  modem 
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languages  from  Yillette,  and  from  the  per- 
sonal  experience  of  Charlotte  Bronte  as  related 
by  Mrs.  Gaskell.  Then  followed  a  short  but 
animated  dif>cuBsion  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair's 
Bill  for  the  Registration  of  Teachers.  On  the 
one  side,  it  was  urged  that  it  was  the  thin  edge 
of  the  wedge  that  might  imperceptibly  extend 
the  range  of  Government  interference,  and  en- 
croach on  the  independence  of  the  higher  schools  ; 
on  the  other,  attention  was  called  to  the  real 
danger  to  the  community  from  the  present  state 
of  things,  when  any  person,  howeyer  illiterate, 
may  open  a  school,  and  to  the  long-continued 
and  earnest  efforts  of  private  schoolmasters  to 
obtain  the  protection  and  the  professional 
status  which  a  measure  like  that  organising 
the  medical  profession  would  affoid.  On 
Priday,  after  the  report  of  the  committee,  in- 
cludmg  a  letter  from  Mr.  Oscar  Browning  on 
the  work  of  the  Cambridge  Syndicate  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  had  been  read,  the  confer- 
ence  passed  to  the  question  of  Entrance 
Scholarships  at  the  TJniyersities.  The  committee 
had  recommended  limitation  of  such  scholarships 
to  £50  for  two  y  ears ,  to  be  continued  if  the  scholar 
deserved  it  by  his  work  at  college,  and  to  be 
augmented  in  cases  of  poverty.  They  also 
desired  that  comi>etitions  should  be  less 
frequent.  The  discussion  was  the  most 
animated  of  the  meeting,  and  showed  how 
important  a  factor  in  the  life  of  schools  the 
competition  for  college  scholarships  has  become. 
That  it  has  opened  the  doors  of  tjie  universities 
to  many  deserving  men,  that  it  has  largely  con- 
tributed, by  the  infusion  of  new  blood,  to  the 
present  vigorous  life  of  the  universities  them- 
selves, and  that  it  has  acted  as  a  healthy 
stimulus  to  the  schools  is  undeniable.  But  is 
there  no  danger  lest,  on  the  one  hand,  the  aims 
of  the  schoolmaster  should  be  vulgarised,  and 
lest,  on  the  other,  the  higher  education  should  be 
looked  upon  as  an  expensive  luxury  which  a 
lad  of  narrow  means  can  only  pursue  by  the  aid 
of  endowments,  spent  rather  to  lighten  his 
personal  expenses  tiian  to  improve  the  teaching 
he  receives  r  The  meeting  concluded  with  an 
eloquent  tribute  from  Dr.  Butler  to  the  past 
glories  of  Eton,  and  anticipations  of  an  equally 
glorious  future  {sua  si  bona  norint)y  which  those 
who  were  privileged  to  hear  it  will  not  easily 
forget.  

OBITUABY. 

Hit.  HEPWOETH  DiXOir. 

A  ^ELiKO  of  regret  at  the  sudden  removal  from 
tiiis  world  of  a  man  of  letters  who  for  thirty 
years  has  been  unwearied  in  supplying  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  must  have  risen  in  the 
minds  of  most  readers  in  our  country  a  few  days 
ago.  When  Mr.  Hepworth  Bix  on  had  composed 
his  first  work  {John  Howard  and  the  Priaon 
World  of  Europe)  it  was  only  after  repeated 
refusals  that  he  could  find  a  publisher 
sufficiently  enterprising  to  venture  on  its 
publication.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the 
products  of  his  pen  were  anxiously  sought  for 
by  competing  publishers,  and  were  translated 
into  the  language  of  every  Continental  nation. 
Mr.  Dixon  was  a  native  of  Lancashire,  being 
bom  in  Newton  Street,  Ancoats,  a  suburb  of 
Manchester,  on  June  30, 1821,  and  was  educated 
at  Over  Darwen.  Like  many  other  men  of  talent, 
from  the  present  Prime  Minister  downwards, 
he  was  at  first  doomed  to  the  drudgery  of  a 
lawyer's  office,  but  followed  the  natural  bent 
of  his  mind  in  pennine  *'  a  stanza  when  he 
should  engross."  He  tried  his  •'  'prentice-hand  " 
in  literature  on  the  Cheltenham  Journal,  but 
soon  abandoned  it  for  life  in  London,  and  made 
his  appearance  before  a  larger  circle  of  news- 
paper readers  with  a  series  of  letters  in  the  Daily 
Ntws  on  the  literature  of  the  lower  orders  and 
the  London  prisons.  "When  his  volume  on  John 
Howard  (1849)  had  attracted  the  attention  of 


the  public  and  passed  through  several  editions, 
these  contributions  to  the  Daily  News  were  re- 

Eublished    in    a     book-form.       Mr.     Dixon's 
istorical  biography  of   William  Penn    (1851) 
materially    increased    his    reputation   by   his 
vigorous  defence  of  the  character  of  the  great 
Quaker  against  the  charges  brought  by  Lord 
Macaulay  in  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  History 
of  England,    The  historian  never  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  Mr.  Dixon's  defence  by  modera- 
ting his  censures  on  William  Penn ;  he  treated 
Mr.  Dixon,  as  he  did  the  rest  of  his  assailants, 
with  an  unbroken  silence :    but  when  death 
seized  him  the  volume  which  he  held  in  his 
hand  was  Mr.  Dixon's  biography  of  Penn.    Bis 
next  biography  was  that  of  one  of  England's 
greatest  admirals,   Robert    Blake,  and    every 
reader  of  that  stirring  life  will  remember  with 
delight  the  description  of  the  career  of   the 
great  Somersetshire  hero.    For  many  years  he 
had  been    a  valued  contributor  in  historical 
criticism  to  our  contemporary  the  Athenaeum ; 
and  on  his  return,  in  1853,  from  a  lengthened 
tour  through  Europe,  he  was  summoned  to  fill 
the  post  of  editor.    Eor  sixteen  years,  during  a 
period  of  great  activity  in  the  book- world,  he 
was  responsible  for  its  verdicts  on  the  literature 
of  the  day  ;  and  when  the  time  shall  arise  for  a 
detailed  history  of  English  letters  since  1851 
the  criticisms  which  he  suggested  and  directed 
mu&t  not  be  overlooked.      The  travels  of  Mr. 
Dixon  extended  far  and  wide  into  both  hemi- 
spheres, and  every  country  he  visited  formed 
the  subject    of  an  entertaining  volume.     He 
explored  the  Biblical  scenery  of  Palestine  and 
the  surrounding  countries  in   1864,  and   the 
rpsult   was    seen    in    a  vivid    picture   of  the 
Holy  Land,    A  protracted  visit  to  the  United 
States  supplied  the  local  colouring  for  two  of  his 
most  popular  works — New  America  and  Spiritual 
Wives.  Both  these  works  wero  frequently  reprinted 
in  this  country  and  in  the  New  World,  and 
provoked   a   vigorous    rejoinder    in    German 
from  Count  E.  von  Kranitz.    An  equal  measure 
of  success   attended    his    portraiture    of  Free 
Russiay    which    was  translated    into    French, 
German,    and   Italian.     Hardly   a   year    has 
passed  since  he  suspended  the  compilation  of  his 
closing  volumes  on  Royal  Windsor  for  a  visit  to 
our  recent  aoquisition  in  the  East,  and  for  the 
production  of  his  popular  description  of  British 
Cyprus.     It  was  durmg  a  visit  to  Spain  in  1873 
tiiat   he  formed  the  idea,  and  laid  the  frame- 
work, of  his  History  of  Two  Queens,  Catharine 
of  Aragon  and  Anne  Boleyn.     Mr.  Dixon  was 
an  enthusiastic  worker  in  the  field  of  historical 
literature ;  and,  although  the  experts  in  special 
subjects  loudly  asserted  that  the  works  which 
he    produced    in  swift    succession    proceeded 
rather  from  a  skilful  use  of  the  toils  of  others 
than  from  days  passed  by  himself  in  exploring 
the  hidden  ta^asures  at  the  Record  Office  and 
the  Museum,  these  depreciating  criticisms  were 
powerless  to  avert  the  popular  applause  which 
always  attended  him.       Such  works  as  Her 
Majesty's  T(/wtr  and  Royal  Windsor  have  circu- 
lated in  thousands  when  the  volumes  of  more 
laborious  students  have  as  yet  only  been  sold  by 
tens.    Mr.  Dixon  ventured  upon  every  branch  of 
literature.    He  was  by  turns  poet,  novelist,  and 
politician ;  for  two  of  the  latest  creations  of  his 
fertile  brain  were  in  fiction,  and  hia  political 
opinions  tempted  him  into  printing  several  ad- 
dresses on  free  voting  and  our  representative 
system.      But  it  is  as  a  vivid  portrayer  of  foreign 
travel,   and  as  a  brilliant  painter  of  historic 
scenes  in  picturesque  English  which  came  to 
him  only  too  easily,  that  his  name  will  be  best  re- 
membered.    While  travelling  in  Cyprus  during 
1878  he  broke  his  shoulder-bone,  through   a 
fall  from  his  horse,  and  the  sad  death  of  his 
eldest  son  in  October  last  threw  a  gloom  over 
his  life  ;  but  his  end  was  unexpected,  and  few 
out  of  the  mighty  host  who,  on  the  morning  of 
last  Monday,  took  up  their  accustomed  news- 


Eapers  expected  to  find  the  announcement  of 
is  decease.  On  Friday,  December  26,  he 
superintended  the  correction  of  the  proof  sheets 
of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  RtAfal 
Windsor,  and  the  work  is  now  announced  as 
shortly  to  issue  from  the  press ;  but  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  he  was  seized  with  an  a})oplectic 
fit,  and  ere  the  day  was  dead  his  spirit  had 
passed  away. 

Wj:  regret  to  learn  by  the  last  Indian  mail 
that  Capt.  C.  J.  P.  S.  Forbes,  Deputy-Commis- 
sioner of  Tharawadi,  in  British  Burmah,  died 
on  November  28  of  heart  disease.  His  work  on 
British  Burmah  and  its  People,  reviewed  in  the 
Academy  of  March  29,  1879,  scarcely  received 
in  this  country  the  attention  that  it  deseryed, 
having  to  compete  with  other  books  on  the 
same  subject  to  which  more  popular  names 
were  prefixed.  Bat,  as  a  scientific  linguist, 
Capt.  Forbes  had  no  superior  in  the  vast  and 
complicated  field  afforded  by  the  many  dialects 
of  Burmah.  The  Journal  of  the  Roual  Asiaik 
Society  for  April  1878  has  two  valuable  articles 
from  his  pen  on  *'  Thibeto-Burman  Languages  " 
and  *'  The  Connexion  of  the  Mens  of  Pegu  with 
the  Kols  of  Central  India."  In  both  of  these 
he  shows  a  grasp  of  true  philological  nrindples 
rare  in  an  Indian  official,  and  indirectly  throws 
light  upon  some  obscure  questions  of  ethnology. 
The  death  is  likewise  announced  of  the  Bev. 
E.  Dudley  Jackson,  author  of  Nugae  Lyricae, 
&c. ;  of  Dr.  Boder,  Honorary  Professor  in  the 
Faculty  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg ;  of  M.  Cokinos,  Professor  of  Law  in  the 
University  of  Athens ;  and  of  Gen.  Cavalli,  of 
Turin,  the  author  of  many  works  on  military 
subjects.      ^ 
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C0RRE8P0NDEN€E. 
raoF.  bitgge's  besbarciies  ok  nobtheeit 

MYTHOLOGY. 

London :  Bee.  29, 1879. 

The  results  of  Prof.  Bugge's  researches  on 
XoTthem  mythology  are,  as  summarised  in 
yoor  i£sae  of  Novemher  30,  of  such  exceeding 
ikOTelty»  that  students  will  await  with  keen 
xterest  the  full  presentment  of  his  argument 
iz,  fome  acoeesible  language.  Will  you  allow 
ae,  howeTer,  to  point  out  that  the  facts  from 
vhich  the  professor  draws  such  startling  condu- 
^ms  are  by  no  means  new  P  They  have  been 
before  the  world  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
rectnry ;  they  were  well  known  to  the  men  who 
isTe  made  comparative  mythology  the  science 
that  it  is,  and  who,  with  these  facts  before  them, 
dtliboately  rejected  the  conclusions  which  Prof. 
Bc^ge  now  seems  to  haye  arrived  at. 

I  UQ  by  no  means  overstating  the  case  when 
I  say  that  the  parallelism  of  the  Greek  and 
Xcne  mythologies  has  been  a  commonplace  of 
tomparatiTe  m^hology  for  the  last  twenty-five 
T«a£s— atall  events,  ever  since  the  publication  of 
Hahn's  MythologUche  FaraUtlen  in  1859.  This 
raralieliiim  had  been  hinted  at  before,  notably 
by  Forchhammer,  and  in  the  earlier  editions  of 
the  DevUehe  Mythologie,  but  Hahn  was  the  first 
to  work  out  the  idea  fully  and  scientifically. 
Nearly  every  one  of  the  points  on  which  Prof. 
Biurge  reliea  was  made  by  Hahn  twenty  years 
&gv*.  The  identity  of  Thor  with  Hercules,  of 
Lf  ki  with  Prometheus,  of  Balder  with  Patroclus, 
T%»  brought  prominently  forward,  and,  so  far  as 
I  la  aware,  no  one  comparative  mvtholo^st  of 
inT  lUnding  has  ever  doubted  Hahn's  priority 
i&  Uk»  matter.  All  succeeding  writers  (I  would 
nfttairce  more  particularly  Schwartz,  Ursprung 
^fT  Mythdogie,  1860,  and  Naiuranschauungen 
•i*T  Grieehen^  Bomer  und  Deutschen,  1864-79,  and 
Hecne  Am  Rh^,  Dfutsche  Volkssagfy  1875}  are 
in  fill  aecerd  with  Hahn  as  to  the  facts,  though 
in  their  application  of  them  they  often  differ 
wutiAj  from  him.  Hahn  himself  published  in 
ba  ^jgwisaenscha/Uiche  Studien  (1876)  a  second 
ud  very  much  enlarged  edition  of  the 
PinlleUn,  and  in  this  book  is  to  be  found  liter- 
s!ly  everything  used  by  Prot  Bugge  to  support 
l«9  theory. 

The  construction  Hahn  puts  upon  the  facts  is, 
I  need  not  say,  very  different  from  that  of  Prof. 
Bngge.  The  two  mythologies  are,  according  to 
^m,  allied,  because  the  Greeks  and  Teutons 
had  a  common  origin.  The  differences  between 
taem  ere  such  as  would  naturally  arise  from  the 
IkI  that  the  one  race  dwelt  in  tho  north  and  the 


other  in  the  south.  Their  conceptions  of  nature 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  influence  their 
nature-myths.  This  is  sufficient,  Hahn  thinks, 
to  explain  all  the  variations  between  the  two 
mythological  systems,  and  he  certainly  makes 
out  a  very  strong  case  in  favour  of  his  opinion. 

A  few  other  points  in  the  professor's  article 
seem  to  caU  for  notice.  The  Midgard  snake  is  not 
an  imitation  of  the  Early-Christian  Leviathan ; 
the  very  reverse  is  the  case  (see  Grimm, 
Deutsche  Mythologie,  fourth  edition,  p.  834).  In 
like  manner,  Loki  is  not  Lucifer,  but  rather 
Lucifer  Loki,  t.e.,  the  mediaeval  conception  of 
the  Devil  was  profoundly  influenced  oy  the 
belief  respecting  a  personage  in  whom  both  the 
Chiistian  missionaries  and  the  great  mass  of 
their  converts  reooKuised  a  prototype  of  Satan 
(see  Grimm,  D.  M,,  fourth  edition,  articles 
*'  Loki,"  "  Teufel ").  Nor  is  this  suggestion  of 
Bugge*s  novel;  Grimm  had  already  hinted  at 
it  (see  Nachtrage  zur  D,  if.,  p.  82  ;  and  for  the 
mutual  action  and  reaction  oi  Norse  mythology 
and  Christian  tradition  see  2>.  Af.,  pp.  152,  834). 
It  is  well  known,  too,  that  Loki  is  the  northern 
Prometheus  (Hahn,  Mytholog,  ParalleUny  p.  21), 
and  it  has  been  most  convincingly  shown  that 
he  is  only  explainable  on  nature- mythical 
grounds.  As  regards  Phol  and  Apollo  there  is 
nothing  new  in  Bugge's  belief ;  Grimm  had 
thrown  out  a  suggestion  to  this  effect  on  p.  80  of 
the  NacJUrdge.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  Grimm  ever  saw  cause  to  doubt  the 
identity  of  Phol  and  Balder  so  convincingly 
established  in  the  Deutsche  Mythologie  (see  article 
^•Psltar"). 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  your  space  or  I  could 
multiply  these  instances  almost  ad  infinitum* 
In  almost  every  case  Prof.  Bugge  has  simi>lv 
misiaterpreted  well-known  facts,  from  which 
the  legitimate  inferences  have  long  ago  been 
deduced.  Admitting,  however,  his  hypothesis 
to  be  well  grounded,  admitting  that  the  Norse- 
men did  borrow  their  myths  and  their  hero  tales 
from  Celtic  imitations  of  the  Greek  stories, 
ought  we  not  to  find  among  the  Celts  a 
mythology  and  a  *'Heldensage"  intermediate, 
as  it  were,  between  those  of  the  Greek  and 
those  of  the  Norsemen?  That  this  is  hardly 
the  case  I  will  try  to  show  in  another  letter. 

Alfrttd  Nxjtt. 


CAXTON's  "  CHBONICLE." 

Trinity  College,  Dublin :  Dec.  30, 1S79. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  mention,  with  reference 
to  a  paragraph  in  your  '*  Notes  and  News"  of 
December  20,  that  the  Library  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  possesses  a  copy  of  Caxton's 
Chronicle^  printed  by  Gerard  Leuw  at  Antwerp 
in  1493  ?  Unfortunately,  though  otherwise  in 
excellent  condition,  the  copy  is  imperfect,  want- 
ing several  leaves.  I  may  add  that  it  contains 
a  few  leaves  in  duplicate. 

John  K.  Ingeam. 


HENEY    SMAET's    BIOGEATITY. 
Brook  Honse,  Apperley,  near  Leeds :  Jan.  1, 1880. 

May  I  be  permitted  through  your  columns  to 
say  that  I  have  now  collected  what  I  think  may 
be  deemed  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  the 
lato  composer's  early  career  up  to  the  time 
when  he  was  appointed  organist  of  St.  Philip's 
Church,  Begent  Street,  London ;  and  that  any 
information  of  Smart's  musical  doings,  &c., 
likely  to  be  of  use  in  my  account  of  him,  no 
matter  how  roughly  given,  will  be  gratefully 
accepted  and  acknowledged  by  me  Y 

This  opportunity  may  be  taken  to  express 
my  obligations  to  the  numerous  publishers  who 
have  so  kindly  and  generously  sent  me  copies 
of  nearly  all  the  known  works  of  Smart,  and 
from  them  I  have  been  enabled  to  compile  a 
catalogue  which  will  prove  most  interesting 
and  useful  to  those-^and  their  name  is  legion— 


who  regard  my  late  lamented  friend  as  one  of 
the  greatest  English  composers. 

Wic.  Spabx. 
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SCIENCE. 

DicHannaire  i'Etymologie  Daco-romane : 
Elements  slaves,  mayyars,  twcs,  yrecs- 
wodeme  et  alhanais.  Par  A.  de  Cihac* 
(Frankfort :  Ludolphe  St.  Goar.) 

AlN  interval  of  nine  years  has  elapsed  since 
M.  de  Cihae  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
interesting  work  on  Roumanian  etymology — 
a  thin  octavo  of  332  pages,  dealing  with  the 
words  of  Latin  origin.  This  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  present  year  by  a  second  instal- 
ment, a  book  of  816  pages,  which  contains 
the  Slavonic,  Magyar,  Turkish,  Modem-Greek, 
and  Albanian  elements.  It  is  with  the  latter 
of  these  volumes  especially  that  I  have  to  do 
on  the  present  occasion.  The  philological 
parentage  of  the  Roumanian  language  has  long 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained;  it  has  taken  its 
place  as  a  member  of  the  Neo-Latin  family,  to 
which  its  grammatical  structure  very  decidedly 
assigns  it,  even  if  we  do  not  altogether  adopt 
the  somewhat  exploded  dogma  that  there  can 
be  a  mixed  vocabulary,  but  not  a  mixed 
grammar,  of  a  language.  For  example,  to 
say  nothing  of  some  of  the  Esstem  languages, 
where  mutual  influences  may  be  traced  in 
members  of  different  families,  we  have  distinct 
evidences  in  Finnish  of  the  grammar  being 
modified  by  Teutonic. 

I  shall  in  the  present  notice  confine  myself 
almost  entirely  to  the  Slavonic  element  in 
Bourn anian.  This  subject  has  already  been 
handled  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Prof.  Mik- 
losich,  Die  alavischm  Elemente  im  Btmu- 
nischen,  of  whom  I  may  truly  say,  borrowing 
the  words  of  the  epitaph  of  one  of  our  own 
authors,  *^  Nihil  quod  tetigit  nan  omavit".. 
On  the  subject  of  the  predominance  of  these 
Slavonic  words,  M.  de  Cihac  speaks  very 
frankly.  He  tells  us,  as  the  result  of  his  own 
labours,  that  in  an  analysis  of  the  Roumanian 
vocabulary  the  Latin  elements  only  constitute 
one-fifth,  while  Slavonic  are  almost  double,  or 
two-fifths,  and  he  has  been  very  careful  to  select 
words  that  form  part  of  the  actual  spoken 
language.  In  this  frank  avowal  he  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  fanatical  and  peeudo-patriotio 
party;  who  affect  to  treat  all  these  Slavonic 
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forms  as  intruders,  and  are  ocoupied  in  coining 
new  words  and  constructing  a  system  of 
orthography  based  upon  the  Italian,  now  that 
the  Cyrillian  letters  have  been  banished.  The 
head  of  this  school  is  M.  Hajdeu,  a  man  to 
whom  Roumanian  literature  is  in  some  respects 
much  indebted  for  his  spiritedly  edited  journal, 
Columna  lui  Traian  (the  Column  of  Trajan), 
in  which  he  has  reprinted  many  valuable 
documents  relating  to  Boumania,  and  his 
Critical  History  of  the  Country  (J«forw  Critica 
a  Bomanilor),  His  soundness  as  an  etymolo- 
gist may,  however,  well  be  doubted  when  we 
read  his  derivation  of  the  word  *'  Dunare,"  the 
Roumanian  for  Danube,  which  is  cited  by  M. 
de  Cihac  in  the  present  volume  on  p.  105  ; 
this  etymology  is  as  eccentric  as  any  of  the 
Slavonic  derivations  of  KoUar  and  Dankowski, 
and  may  fairly  rival  Dr.  Mackay's  Celtic 
explanation  of  Greenwich  as  the  Town  of  the 
Sun.  I  will  give  it  in  extenso  for  the  benefit 
of  the  readers  of  the  Academy  : 

'*  Dunare  vient  de  la  radicale  da- dan  donner 
At  de  Talhanais  re-  vre  nuage ;  done  duna-re 
*  donnant  des  nuages,'  rc^cXo^pos,  ancien  nom 
thrace  du  Danube,  dont  les  Daco-Romans  ont 
fait  Dunare.'* 

It  is  in  vain  that  we  try  to  follow  M.  Hajdeu 
into  the  labyrinths  of  Thracian  and  Dacian — 
languages  as  yet  unclassified  and  still  remain- 
ing a  puzzle  to  philologists. 

The  same  desire  to  expel  all  words  the 
roots  of  which  cannot  be  traced  to  Latin  has 
actuated  the  compilers  of  the  new  Dictionary 
in  process  of  publication  at  Bucharest.  It 
has  been  the  fashion  in  the  present  century  in 
the  case  of  many  languages  which  have  been 
regenerated  to  substitute  these  new  words 
coined  by  scholars  for  the  old  popular  expres- 
sions, thus  causing  the  spoken  language  to 
vary  more  and  more  from  the  written.  The 
Magyar  and  Cech  languages  form  two  com- 
plete parallels.  In  the  case  of  Boumanian, 
however,  the  attempt  appears  more  incongru- 
ous, as  the  Latin  elements  really  constitute 
so  small  a  part  of  the  vocabulary.  Thus, 
with  a  literature  hardly  thirty  years  old,  the 
language  is  obscured  by  the  labours  of 
pedants  and  a  multiplicity  of  systems  of 
orthogrraphy. 

M.  de  Cibac  holds  far  more  temperate  views ; 
he  ppeaks  of  the  great  influence  and  even 
preponderance  of  Slavonic.  Not  only  has  the 
vocabulary  been  influenced  to  the  extent 
just  mentioned,  but  the  structure  of  the 
language  has  been  considerably  modified — to 
take  the  Slavonic  suffixes,  for  example. 
Again,  the  names  of  places  arc  in  the  majority 
of  instances  Slavonic — cf.  Dumbovitza,  the 
river  on  which  Bucharest  is  situated,  and  of 
which  the  Bonmanian  proverb  says, 

"  Sweet  water  of  the  Dumbovitza, 
Whoever  drinks  it  never  more  departs ;" 

Tirgovitza,  Cernavoda,  Jablonitza,  <&c.,  &c., 
and  also  the  names  of  families.  Finally,  the 
popular  mythology,  the  folk-lore  (as  is  the 
case  with  the  Magyars),  are  almost  entirely 
Slavonic. 

The  Boumanians  would  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind  these  facts,  which  only  corroborate  the 
incisive  criticisms  of  Hosier,  whose  book  is  as 
destructive  of  illusions  as  Fallmerayer's  for 
the  modem  Greeks.  The  great  gap  in  the 
Boumanian  history  of  a  thousand  years,  and 


the  constant  migrations  of  the  small  remnant 
of  Trajan's  colonists,  are  pointed  out  in  this 
work;  nor  has  this  suggestive  writer  been 
sparing  in  his  criticisms  of  the  chronicles 
which,  purporting  to  be  ancient,  come  to  us 
in  such  a  dubious  guise. 

These  Slavonic  elements  introduced  into 
Roumanian  are  to  be  traced  to  two  main 
sources— first,  the  Old  Bulgarian  (or,  to 
follow  the  nomenclature  of  Miklosich,  the 
Old  Slovenish),  which  has  naturally  had  great 
influence  upon  Roumanian  as  the  langua^re 
of  the  Church,  and  the  one  chiefly  employed 
in  such  literature  as  the  country  boasted 
— scanty  enough — ^till  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  the  same  way  it 
crushed  the  development  of  Servian  till 
the  days  of  Dositei  Obradovich  and  Vouk 
Stephanovich.  Secondly,  those  elements 
which  have  been  derived  from  the  Ruthenian 
or  Red  Russian  (for  all  practical  purposes 
identical  with  the  Malo-Russian)  of  the 
Bukovina  or  Polish,  which  was  sometimes 
used  as  the  official  language  of  the  country. 
As  Polish  has  itself  so  largely  influenced  Bed 
Bussian  it  would  not  always  be  possible  to 
separate  these  elements  accurately.  As  re- 
gards the  Slavonic  words  which  have  been 
taken  from  the  Old  Bulgarian,  we  see  their 
antiquity  by  the  preservation  of  the  nasals 
(and  the  Magyar  shows  the  same  influences), 
whereas  they  are  lost  in  the  Neo-Bulgarian, 
except  in  a  single  dialect,  specimens  of  which 
were  given  in  a  late  number  of  Prof.  J  agio's 
Archivfur  slavische  Philologie,  The  follow- 
ing interesting  instances  are  given  by  Bosler 
(p.  128)  :~ 

Rou.,  porunca,  order.  Old-Bulg.,  poraka. 
Rou.,  dumbrava,  wood.  Old-Bulg.,  d^brava. 
Rou.,  sfint,  holy.  Old-Bulg.,  svat. 

Rou.,  simbata,  Saturday.  Old-Bulg.,  s^bota. 
Mag.,  szombat. 

In  a  short  article  like  the  present  I  can  only 
call  attention  to  a  few  words  which  seem  to 
possess  special  interest.  Colinda^  the  Christ- 
mas song;  this  word  has  been  transferred  to 
Roumanian  from  the  Slavonic  dialects,  where 
it  is  well  known ;  the  collection  of  words 
derived  from  it,  as  given  by  M.  de  Cihac,  is  very 
striking,  and  shows  the  deep-seated  influence 
of  the  Slavs.  Thus,  in  Hungarian,  it  has 
become  koledalni^  to  beg  ;  and  in  Albanian 
kolendre,  a  round  cake  baked  on  Christmas 
Eve.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  Latin  calendae, 
derived  through  a  Slavonic  medium,  and  the 
nasal  preserved  in  Boumanian  shows  how  early 
it  must  have  been  introduced.  We  get  the 
well-known  Slavonic  root  grad^  a  hedge, 
enclosure,  with  the  interesting  variation  po- 
grada^  a  cemetery ;  gospod,  in  the  sense  of 
master  or  lord,  is  still  in  use,  but  in  many 
instances  has  been  superseded  by  domnu^  Lat. 
dominus,  Jbimir^  a  mercenary  soldier,  looks 
like  a  transformation  of  the  Polish  zolnierz, 
JPinzarie^  money,  gives  us  a  Boumanian  form 
of  the  Slavonic  pcnez ;  iubese,  to  love,  is  a 
curious  instance  of  the  loss  of  the  initial  1, 
for  it  is  the  same  as  the  Russian  lioubii ; 
parallels  may  be  given  from  many  languafires, 
in  Swedish,  for  example,  it  is  sometimes  lost 
in  the  beginning  of  a  word. 

Among  the  words  of  Magyar  origin  are 
many  very  curious  ;  thus,  Netoty  a  Hungarian 
Gipsy,  literally  not  a  Tot  or  Slovak,  the  word 


Tot  being  the  regular  Magyar  name  for 
Slovak,  said  to  be  from  the  demonstrative 
pronoun.  The  Magyar  aflEfects  to  despise  this 
race,  from  which  many  of  his  most  valuable 
fellow-citizens  have  been  taken,  Kossuth 
among  the  number.  A  strange  word,  too,  is 
ujoara,  which  is  simply  the  Latin  usura  fil- 
tered through  a  Magyar  channel.  The 
Modern-Qreek  elements  in  the  language  are 
very  extensive,  as  in  Bulgarian,  and  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  country  was  for  some  time 
under  the  Phanariot  governors,  who  merci- 
lessly plundered  it  during  their  short  and 
precarious  terms  of  office. 

The  history  of  the  Boumanians  will  fully 
explain  the  peculiarities  of  their  language, 
nor  must  we  forget  that  till  lately  it  was  as 
much  a  language  of  peasants  as  Lithuaniaa 
has  continued  to  be.  The  strange  modi- 
flcation  some  of  these  Greek  words  have 
undergone  must  invest  them  with  interest  for 
the  classical  student.  Take  a  word  like 
sosesc^  for  instance,  which,  from  the  Greek 
o-co^o)  (I  will  not  say  parce  detorta)  has  come 
to  mean  "  to  arrive."  Many  of  the  articles 
in  this  Dictionary  are  so  copiously  illustrated 
that  they  furnish  ample  material  for  philo- 
logical study. 

Some  of  the  etymologies  contained  in  this 
elaborate  work  must  undoubtedly  be  tentative, 
but  we  may  well  congratulate  M.  de  Cihac  on 
the  production  of  a  work  of  considerable 
research,  which  has  cost  him  many  years  of 
toil,  and  which  must  have  its  fascinations 
both  for  the  Bomanic  and  Slavonic  scholar. 
The  Boumanian  provinces  have  now  a  clear 
course  before  them  since  they  have  shaken  oS 
the  Turkish  yoke.  Their  literature  is  in  its 
infancy,  but  begins  to  show  signs  of  vigour, 
although  I  regret  to  see  them  so  much 
influenced  by  Gallomania,  which,  however, 
some  of  their  own  authors  have  not  failed  to 
ridicule. 

M.  de  Cihac  has  done  well  in  exercisiDg 
sobriety  where  so  many  of  his  countrymen 
have  been  led  astray,  and  in  preferring  scien- 
tific accuracy  to  the  wild  dreams  of  heated 
patriotism.  William  B.  Mobfill. 


CUBKENT  8CIENTIFI0  UTBRATtTKE, 

Science  Teachings  in  Living  Nature,  By  W.  H. 
Watson,  P.O.S.  (Stanford.)  The  title  of  this 
book  is  not  perhaps  very  happily  chosen ;  at 
least  it  is  somewhat  misleading,  or  does  not 
fully  express  the  scope  and  object  of  the  book. 
It  IB  a  popular  introduction  to  the  study  of 
physiological  chemistry  and  sanitary  science, 
wmch  it  discusses  in  five  chapters,  well  arrang;ed, 
and  full  of  useful  information.  Commencing 
with  the  origin  of  life  and  the  composition  of 
our  bodies,  the  author  passes  on  to  plants,  their 
food,  and  place  in  nature  s  afterwards  he  dis- 
cusses the  chemistry  of  the  respiratory  process, 
and  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and,  in  conclu- 
sion, disease,  decay,  and  death.  The  work  seems 
to  occupy  that  uciortunate  position  between  a 
strictly  scientific  treatise  and  a  popular  essay 
which  so  manv  semi-scientifio  publications 
occupy.  Nevertheless  it  will  be  read  with  profit 
by  the  medical  student  before  he  commences 
severer  studies,  and  by  the  general  reader  inter- 
ested in  the  problems  of  life. 

Units  and  Physical  Conetanis.  By  G.  B. 
Everett,  M.A.,F.B.S.  (Macmillan.)  This  work 
was  originally  published  by  the  Physical  Society 
of  London  in  1875.  The  pr^eeent  volume  is 
substantially  a  reprint,  supplensiented,  however. 
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}>f  a  large  addition  of  physical  data.  After  a 
dncDMion  of  the  general  theory  of  unite,  the 
author  makes  choioe  of  three  fundamental  units, 
mod  then  passes  on  to  the  special  units  employed 
in  the  Tanoas  brancbes  of  physical  science  and 
askranomy.  The  work  abounds  in  formulae  and 
eonatante,  and  it  is  arranged  with  care  and 
jradaioD.  It  must  form  an  essential  component 
of  theHbraiieeof  all  physical  laboratories, and  the 
inTeatigator  in  physical  science  will  find  it  one  of 
ki  most  uaefnl  companions.  The  arrangement 
ii  good,  the  work  js  conscientiouBly  done,  and  a 
enat  maaa  of  ueeful  information  has  been  col- 
Iseted  from  Tery  diverse  sources. 

Xotural  History  Ramhles :  Lakes  and  Rivers,  by 
C.  0.  G.  Napier,  P.G.S. ;  Mountain  and  Moor, 
by  J.  E.  Taylor,  F.L.8.,  F.G.S.    (S.  P.  0.  K.) 
Ilieae  are  not  only  very  pretty  books,  but  con- 
tain much  useful  information  conyeyed  in  a 
popular  and  pleasant  manner.  The  plan  pursued 
is  a  cajntal  one,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  in  a  con- 
▼enient  way  all  that  is  most  characteristic  in 
theTaxioDs  fields  for  observation  which  Great 
Bntain  oSsn  to  the  naturalist.    For  instance, 
the  Tolxime  which  treats  of  Lakes  and  Rivers 
begins  with  a  brief  account  of  the  few  mammals 
wUch  inhabit  our  waters,  and  then  describes  at 
greater  length  the  aquatic  and  marsh  birds,  the 
amphibia  and  the  nshes,  which  frequent  our 
fresh- water  system.    A  diapter  is  also  devoted 
to  the  moUuioa,  and  another  to  the  flowering 
plants  and     algae.      Some   variety   is    given 
to   the    treatment   by   the    description   of  a 
ramble  among  the  marshes  of  Sussex  during 
the  month  of  May,  which  we  hope  will  not 
stimulate    its    readers  in  the  too    fascinating 
panuit  of  bird-nestiog.     Qlie  illustrations  are 
Bumerous  and  good,  and  the  letterpress  so  far 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  similar  books  that 
ve  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  volume 
oould  be  produced  for  the  modest  sum  of  half- 
a-€rown«      The   same    obaervatioiis    apply    in 
great  measure  to  Mr.  Taylor's  Mountain  and 
Moor,  which,  however,  possesses  one  additional 
mant.      Its  author  very  rightly  prefaces  his 
treatise  with  a  sketch  of  the  geology  of  our 
mountain  system  and  the  origin  of  hills  and 
nka.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  some 
kaewledge  of  the  creative  forces  that  have  been 
It  work  largely  helps  toward  the  intelligent 
flDJeyment  oi  natural  scenery. 


NOTES  OF  TRAVEL. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Leipzig  Geogra- 
phical Society,  on  Seeember  17,  a  paper  was 
read  cm  the  glaciers  of  Norway  by  Dr.  Fenck, 
who  has  personally  examined  them,  and  has 
eareftilly  explored  the  two  great  groups,  the 
loetedasbnia  and  the  Folkfona,  the  former  of 
which  IS  very  extensive.  Additional  interest 
was  imnarted  to  the  subject  by  the  comparison 
4xswn  oetween  the  glaciers  of  Norway  and 
those  of  Switzerland,  in  which  the  points  of 
inf  Wsnce  and  differenoe  were  duly  noted. 

HxsB  Schtjtt's  preliminarv  report  on  a  visit 
Id  the  Lub«  king  Mai  has  been  published  in 
the  MiUheilungen  of  the  German  Airican  Asso- 
cUtioiL.  The  German  traveller  left  Malan je  on 
July  4,  1878,  and  reached  Mai*s  capital,  in  lat. 
€"  W'  8.,  long.  22^  IC  B.,  on  January  18,  1879. 
Bis  hope  of  being  permitted  to  visit  the  country 
of  the  cannibal  Kaaelange  and  the  shores  of  a 
hoge  Lake  Mukanda,  or  Lufua  N'Gimba,  re- 
ported to  exist  in  the  north,  was  doomed  to  dis- 
ippoantment,  mainly  owing  to  the  machinations 
«f  the  Muata  Tamvo,  who  is  inimical  to  Euro- 
Man  explorers.  After  a  stay  of  onlv  five  days, 
Hczr  Seniitt  was  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps  to 
the  south*  l?hether  Dr.  Buchner,  whom  he 
met  at  Malan  je,  will  be  more  successful  remains 
to  be  seen.  In  the  meantime  we  look  forward 
^iik  intenit  te  a  ttwe  Ample  aecou&t  of  his 


explorations,  which  have  substantially  added  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  basin  of  the  Zaire. 

Db.  Bohlfs  is  back  at  Bome.  His  mission, 
though  a  failure  as  regards  its  main  object,  has 
nevertheless  resulted  in  considerablv  enlarging 
our  knowledge  of  the  eastern  Sahara.  The 
farthest  point  reached  by  him  is  Boema,  a 
small  oasis  of  Eebabo,  in  lat.  24^'  32'  N.,  long. 
23''  13'  E.,  and  at  an  elevation  of  1,310  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  Bohlfs*  Diary  and  Dr. 
Stecker's  Meteorological  Journal  have  not 
hitherto  been  recovered,  but  the  map  is  safe. 

The  Bollettino  of  the  Italian  Geographical 
Society  contains  a  map  of  Epirus  by  E.  de 
Gubematis,  for  many  years  Italian  consul  at 
Yanina.  The  map,  drawn  on  a  scale  of  1 : 
400,000,  is  based  in  a  large  measure  on  the 
author's  own  route  surveys.  In  discussing  the 
various  cartographical  materials  of  which  he 
has  availed  himself,  and  among  which  Eiepert's 
general  map  of  Turkey  occupies  the  foremost 
place,  Signer  de  Gubematis  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  Austrian  charts,  but  says,  with 
reference  to  the  English  ones,  that  the  one  pub- 
lished in  1824  is  **less  defective"  than  that 
issued  in  1864.  The  Austrian  staff  map  is  not 
well  spoken  of.  Estimating  the  area  of  Epirus 
at  8,400  square  miles,  with  480,000  inhabitants, 
the  author  assigns  5,060  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  290,000  souls,  to  the  Greeks,  or  to 
districts  in  which  Greek  is  spoken  by  a  portion 
of  the  population. 

The  first  instalment  of  Dr.  Junker's  Beport  on 
explorations  in  the  equatorial  provinces  of 
Egypt  has  appeared  in  Fetermann's  Mittheil' 
nngen,  accompanied  by  a  map  drawn  on  a  scale 
of  1 :  750,000.  The  region  explored  by  Dr. 
Junker  lies  to  the  west  of  the  upper  Nile,  and 
extends  southward  to  the  country  of  the 
Lubari,  in  lat.  2"^  45'  N.,  and  within  thirty-five 
miles  of  the  northern'  end  of  Baker's  Albert 
Nyi 


We  hear  that  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  have  resolved 
to  despatch  a  missionary  expedition  to  Central 
Africa  in  order  to  join  in  the  great  civilising 
movement  initiated  by  European  societies. 
After  careful  investigation  as  to  what  localities, 
not  already  occupied,  would  be  most  suitable 
tor  their  enterprise,  they  finally  selected  two. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  great  tract  of  country 
in  the  Zambesi  basin  which  has  been  conceded  to 
M.  Faiva  de  Andrada,  as  already  recorded  in  our 
columns,  and  which  extends  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Shire  some  600  or  700  miles  to  the  westward, 
with  a  reported  area  of  9,000  square  leagues. 
The  other  region  comprises  the  elevated  plateau 
of  Bih^  and  the  basin  of  the  Quanza  (or 
Coanza)  in  Western  AMca.  It  is  believed  that 
the  Board  will  fiuaUy  select  the  last-named 
field  of  labour  on  the  ground  of  its  healthiness, 
and  also  because  it  is  easy  of  access  and  occupies 
a  favourable  position  for  reaching  the  centre  of 
the  continent. 

Mr.  Stokes,  a  member  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society's  Nyanza  Expedition,  has 
recently  made  a  journey  from  Bubaga,  the 
capital  of  Uganda,  to  the  Bipon  Falls,  where 
the  Nile  issues  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 

The  second  French  missionary  expedition 
which  was  despatched  from  Algiers  at  the  end 
of  June  to  reinforce  the  parties  on  Lakes 
Tanganyika  and  Victoria  have  passed  Mpwapwa 
on  Uieir  westward  journey.  They  report  that 
the  Algerian  mules  which  they  took  with  them 
have  proved  almost  useless,  having  arrived  at 
Mpwapwa  in  a  very  bad  state.  When  last 
heard  of  the  expedition  was  proceeding  slowly 
through  Ugogo. 

The  question  of  an  interoceanio  ship-canal 
through  the  Amt xican  isthmus  is  being  taken 
up  in  the  United  Btateiy  tad  sthimef  differing 


from  that  of  M.  de  Lesseps  are  most  in  favou  r. 
One  of  these  is  the  lock-canal  throtigh  Nica- 
ragua advocated  by  Admiral  Ammen,  who  is 
stated  to  have  received  influential  support. 
Another  project  is  the  cutting  of  the  canal 
from  San  Bias  Bay  on  the  Atlantic  side  to  the 
Chepillo  Beads  and  the  head  of  the  Fanama 
Gulf  on  the  other  side.  San  Bias  Bay  is  un- 
doubtedly a  magnificent  harbour,  but  the 
adoption  of  this  route — the  shortest  of  all — 
would  necessitate  the  construction  of  an 
enormous  tunnel  through  a  mountain  ran  go 
varying  in  height  from  500  feet  to  700  feet. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


The  **  Courant  Ascendant" — ^Dr.  Hann,  whose 
views  on  this  ancient  hypothesis  of  Saussure*s, 
as  incorrectly  set  forth  in  modem  textbooks  of 
meteorology,  were  noticed  in  the  Academy  for 
March  1,  1879,  has  published  in  the  Austrian 
Zeitschrift  for  September  some  further  remarks 
on  the  question,  in  which  he  points  out  the 
absurdity  of  attributing  the  diurnal  range  of 
the  barometer  to  this  cause,  for  then  the  phe- 
nomenon would  bedifferentover  forestsfrom  what 
would  be  manifested  over  bare  plains.  He  also 
shows  that  the  air  is  never  so  dry  at  the  earth's 
surface  that  a  mass  could  ascend,  say,  50,000 
feet,  without  producing  clouds  by  the  condensa- 
tion of  its  contained  moisture,  and  yet  the 
*' courant  ascendant"  must  be  strongest  on  a 
cloudless  day.  Dr.  Hann,  like  von  Lament, 
believes  in  local  ascending  and  descending 
currents  causing  a  general  mixture  of  the  atmo- 
spheric strata. 

The  Theory  of  Atmospheric  Motion, — The 
Deutsche  Seewarte  has  commenced  the  issue  of 
papers  entitled  Aus  dem  Archiv,  and  the  first  of 
these  is  by  Dr.  A.  Sprung,  <<  Studies  on  the 
Wind  and  its  Belations  to  Fressure."  The 
question  is  treated  from  a  purely  mathematical 
point  of  view,  as  it  has  been  hy  Ferrel  and 
Mohn,  and  Dr.  Sprung  sums  up  lus  conolusions 
by  sap'ng  that  he  shows  that  the  old  ideas  of 
the  infiuenoe  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  trade 
and  anti-trade  winds  are  not  contradictory  to 
modem  views,  but  that)  as  the  former  theory 
only  recognised  a  part  of  that  influence,  it  could 
not  explain  all  the  iaots.  He  draws  special 
attention  to  his  treatment  of  the  action  of 
inertia  as  the  most  important  part  of  his  work. 

African  Ethnology.  —  Several  ethnological 
papers  on  the  dark-skinned  peoples  of  NortheTn 
and  Central  Africa  were  written  by  Dr.  Bobert 
Hartmann,  of  Berlin,  on  his  return  from  Sudan. 
Desiring,  however,  to  present  a  more  substan- 
tial contribution  to  African  ethnology,  he 
wrote  some  time  ago  an  elaborate  monograph 
on  this  subject  Tke  first  part  of  this  mono- 
graph, forming  an  octavo  volume  of  upwards  of 
500  pages,  has  just  appeared  as  a  Supplement 
to  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Ethnologic,  the  organ  of 
the  Anthropological  Society  of  Berlin.  The 
volume  is  entitled  Die  Nigritier :  eine  anthropo- 
logisch'CthnologiscJie  Monographic  —  the  author 
giving  his  reasons  for  preferring  the  term 
Nigritier  to  Neger,  The  value  of  the  volume  is 
much  increased  by  a  series  of  thir^-five  litho- 
graphic plates  showing  the  physical  features 
of  the  various  peoples  described  in  the  text. 
These  plates  are  admirably  executed,  and  in 
some  cases  are  coloured  after  nature. 

The  Biurnal  Range  of  the  Barometer  in  Russia, 
— To  volume  vi.  of  the  Repertorium  Capt.  Bikat- 
cheff  hss  contributed  a  most  elaborate  paper  on 
this  question,  and  has  appended  to  it  a  new 
theory  of  the  phenomenon.  His  discussion  has 
been  conducted  with  great  care,  and  the  list  of 
errata  discovered  by  him  in  Kupffer*s  bulky 
volumes  covers  thirty  pages.  Oapt.  Bikatoheff 
points  out  that  in  most  previous  discussions  it 
has  been  assumed  that  the  reading  at  24h.  is  the 
iame  m  that  at  Oh«i  whereM  the  preMure  ie 
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neyer  exactly  the  same  at  the  end  of  the  day  as 
at  the  beginning.  He  therefore  takee  aooonnt 
of  this  regular  ohange.  The  chief  new  feature 
in  the  results  is  the  discovery  of  a  third 
maximum  at  about  two  a.m.  It  is  urged  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  take  account  of  ane- 
mometrical  data  in  the  discussion,  and  the 
following  principles  are  proposed  for  the  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomenon : — (1)  The  differences 
of  temperature  on  different  meridians,  due  to 
the  daily  march  of  temperature;  (2)  dally 
currents  produced  by  these  differences  in  the 
upper  and  lower  strata ;  (3)  the  motion  of  the 
entire  phenomenon  from  east  to  west,  which 
displaces  the  culminating  points  of  the  daily 
currents  to  the  east  of  the  meridians  of  maximum 
and  minimum  of  temperature ;  (4)  the  influence 
of  the  differences  in  velocity  of  'rotation  at 
different  altitudes,  which,  as  Liais  has  shown, 
accumulates  a  greater  mass  of  air  over  the 
morning  meridians  than  elsewhere;  (5)  the 
formatiun  of  vapour  and  its  condensation  at 
night,  which  reduce  the  differences  between  the 
two  minima. 

M.  0.  H.  GoDET,  author  of  the  Flora  of  the 
Jura,  died  recently  at  Neuch&tel  in  his  eighty- 
third  year. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOGIETIES. 
Philolooigal  Bocforr.— {Friday,  Dec.  5.) 
Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  President,  in  the  Chair.— 
The  paper  read  was  by  Mr.  H.  Sweet,  on  "The 
History  of  EDglish  Sounds  and  Dialects,  Part  I." 
The  present  paper  dealt  with  the  history  of  the 
English  dialects  in  the  middle  period,  and  their 
development  out  of  the  Old-English  ones.  Mr. 
Sweet  gave  a  survey  of  the  materials  for  the  study 
of  the  old  dialects,  and  of  the  principles  of  deter- 
mining the  value  of  MS.  evidence,  remarking  that 
only  a  small  proportion  of  existing  MSS.  represent 
a  pure  dialect,  or,  indeed,  a  possible  language.  He 
gave  great  prominence  to  the  influence  of  the 
dialects  on  one  another,  and  described  their  history 
as  a  series  of  partial  levellings  over  varying  areas 
at  different  periods.  West-Saxon  as  a  separate 
dialect  became  extinct  in  the  twelfth  century,  being 
absorbed  into  Mercian,  although  it  communicated 
many  of  its  own  distinctive  features  to  the  latter. 

BOTAL  SOCDETV  OT  LlTJERATURB.-*(  Wedwsdoyt 

iMc.  17.) 
Joseph  Hatnbs,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. — A  paper  was 
read  by  Dr.  Waldstein,  "On  the  Group  of  Hemes 
and  Diony$09,  by  Praxiteles,  recently  discovered  at 
Olympia*'  in  the  Heraeum  at  that  place,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  has  been  noted  by  Pausanias  (v.  17. 
3),  and  stated  by  him  to  have  been  the  work  of 
that  famous  sculptor.  In  this  paper,  Dr.  Wald- 
stein pointed  out  that  doubt  had  been  cast  on  this 
attribution  by  some  recent  Oerman  critics,  who 
were  inclined  to  give  it  to  a  grandson  of  Praxiteles, 
who  bore  the  same  name.  He,  however,  argued 
from  a  minute  criticism  of  the  sculpture  that  there 
was  really  little  ground  for  this  theory,  as  the 
artistic  character  of  the  Httrmea  harmonises  com- 
pletely with  that  of  all  the  works  which  have  been 
hitherto  associated  with  the  name  of  the  elder 
Praxiteles ;  who  is  believed,  also,  to  have  greatly 
influenced  Lysippus  in  the  canon  of  human  propor- 
tion constructed  by  that  sculptor.  Between  the 
'*  figurae  quadratae  "  of  Polycfetus,  and  the  slim 
graceful  forms  of  Lysippus,  Dr.  Waldstein  urged 
that  the  sculptures  of  Praxiteles  were  the  natural 
transition.  But  the  Hermes  was  really  more  than 
a  point  of  transition  in  the  development  of  Greek 
sculpture;  it  was  a  type  by  itself,  as  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  numerous  repUeas  we  have  of  it. 
Dr.  Waldstein  then  discussed  the  sad  and  pensive 
element  characteristic  of  Praxitelian  aii;,  and 
accounted  for  this,  both  psychologically  in  the 
sculptor  himself,  and  historically  from  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  concluding  his  paper  with  a  com- 
parison of  the  age  and  works  of  Pheidias  as  con- 
trasted with  those  of  Praxiteles. 

NuMiBMATTO  ^wsoBn. ^(Thursday,  Dte.  18.) 
W.  8.  W.  Vaux,  Esq.,  F.B.8.,  in  the  Chair.— 


A  jwper  was  read  by  Mr.  Percy  Gardner  on  the 
corns  of  Elis.  The  writer  divided  the  history  of 
the  district  into  fifteen  periods,  beginning  with  the 
Persian  wars  and  ending  with  the  reign  of  Oaracalla, 
and  assigned  to  each  period  its  appropriate  coins. 
He  also  attempted  an  explanation  of  the  principal 
types  of  Elis,  such  as  the  eagle  and  the  thunder- 
bolt, and  pointed  out  their  close  connexion  with 
the  Olympic  festival,  over  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Elis  presided. — ^Another  paper  by  Mr.  Gardner 
was  laid  before  the  society,  treating  of  solar  sym- 
bols on  the  coins  of  Macedon. — Miss  Hogg  com- 
municated a  paper  on  a  hoard  of  late  Roman  coins 
recently  discovered  at  Baconsthorpe  in  Norfolk. 

Philological  Society.— (iPViday,  Dec  19.) 
Db.  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
— Two  papers  were  read: — ^1)  ** Dare,  to  'give,* 
and -dere  to  *put'  in  Latin,  by  J.  P.  Postgate, 
M.A.,  in  which  the  current  view  of  credere,  &c., 
containing  the  root  dlia  (place)  was  opposed  on  the 
ground  of  dh-  never  becoming  d-  in  Latin,  but 
regularly  /-,  as  in  fade,  frenvm,  from  dha.  The 
view  that  dh  in  these  words  misht  have  been 
regarded  as  medial,  in  which  position  the  change 
to  d  is  regular,  was  also  opposed.  The  general 
conclusion  was  that  these  words  are  compounds  of 
da  (give). — (2)  **  English  Etymologies  correcting 
some  of  Prof.  Skeat's,  Part  II.,"  by  Air.  H.  NicoL 
It  was  shown  that  the  derivation  of  French 
fffrayer  from  the  half  Germanic  ex/ridare,  **  put  out 
of  peace,"  ''disturb,'*  due  to  Prof.  G.  Paris,  was 
confirmed  by  the  meaning  of  the  English  affray. 
The  other  etymologies  discussed  were  -.—attire,  from 
Old -French  atirier,  "arrange,**  and  that  from 
Germanic  tiari  =  Modem-German  zier  ;  badger, 
from  Old-French  *blaagittr  =  Latin  *ablcUdticdrium ; 
breeze  (cinders),  from  Old-French  bre^ie  =  Modern- 
French  bradnf,  and  ultimately  from  Germanic  brojta 
(tire) ;  costive,  from  Old-French  ^costevi  ^  Latin 
cdtutttpdtunL 


FINE    ART. 

ARCHAEOLOOIOAL  NOTES  ON  A  TOUR  IN 
SOUTHERN  ITALY. 


Interesting  in  the  highest  degree  by  reason 
of  their  ancient  memories,  the  provinces  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  Italy  are  very  little 
known  to  tourists;  even  archaeologists  visit 
them  very  rarely,  and  they  still  have  many  a 
disooTery  in  store  for  those  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  explore  them  carefully.  I  have  just 
made  a  very  hurried  journey  through  certain 
portions  of  them,  and,  despite  the  shortness  of 
my  sojourn,  I  have  been  able  to  glean  on  the 
way  certain  observations  which  are,  I  think, 
not  wholly  deyoid  of  novelty.  Hoping  to  be 
able  to  extend  and  complete  them  on  a  future 
tour,  I  will  give  a  brief  summary  of  them  here. 

APULIA. 

My  first  stay  in  this  province  was  at  Canosa. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  visit  a 
tomb  of  some  importance,  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  wbich 
had  been  opened  a  few  days  before  by  some 
workmen  engaged  in  constructing  a  cellar.  It 
was  composed  of  a  chamber  hewn  entirely  out 
of  the  tufa,  in  the  shape  of  a  tunnel,  with  a 
pointed  roof,  supported  in  the  centre  by  a 
square  pillar,  formed  by  allowing  the  natural 
tufa  to  stand.  This  tomb  had  already  been 
violated  in  ancient  times,  and  then  despoiled 
of  all  the  metal  objects  that  it  might  have 
contained;  but  the  clay  vases  all  remained 
in  their  original  position.  I  was  also  able 
to  study  the  whole  of  the  pottery  contained  in 
two  other  tombs,  of  different  epochs,  recently 
discovered.  Fioally,  I  succeeded  in  climbing  up, 
with  considerable  difficulty,  into  the  great  tomb, 
with  eleven  chambers,  excavated  about  1840 — 
the  Isrgest  and  most  important  ever  found  at 
Oanosa^^a  tomb  which,  m  the  second  century 
B.o.  and  the  early  part  of  the  first,  was  the 
burial-place  of  the  family  of  the  Dasmi,  one  of 


the  greatest  aristocratic  houses  of  Apulia.  This 
tomb  was  truly  magnificent,  and  well  deeervefi 
to  be  drawn  by  an  architect  before  it  is  com- 
pletely and  irretrievably  ruined.  In  front  of  it 
is  a  kind  of  square  atrium  open  to  the  sky ;  and 
on  three  of  the  sides  of  this  atrium  the  wall  of 
rock,  out  vertically,  presents  a  fagade  sur- 
mounted by  a  pediment,  which  is  supported  by 
Doric  pilasters  stuoooed  in  colours,  the  whole  la 
a  very  fine  and  elegant  style  of  architecture. 
The  chief  vestibule,  which  is  entered  by  the 
central  door,  likewise  shows  numerous  traces 
of  paintings  on  its  walls  representing  trees  and 
flowering  plants,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  birds 
flying. 

Two  new  facts  result  from  my  observations 
at  Canosa.  The  first  is  the  discovery  of  a  class 
of  painted  potteries  hitherto  unkoown,  and 
which  I  afterwards  found  throughout  the  whole 
of  Apulia  side  by  side  with  vases  with  black 
and  red  figures  painted  on  them.  They  consist 
of  very  stoaU  vases  with  geometrical  patterns 
in  imitation  of  those  of  the  primitive  ages, 
executed  in  black  and  violet  on  a  creamy 
white  ground.  The  forms  are  very  original, 
and  one  type  represents  a  duck  swimming  on 
the  water.  Both  forms  and  deooratious  very 
forcibly  recsl  the  potteries  of  Cvprus.  Tbi^ 
kind  of  ceramic  ware  continues  the  traditions 
of  the  industry  of  the  primitive  a^,  but  its 
archaism  is  only  imitative,  for  it  is  found 
in  association  with  the  vases  decorated  with 
red  figures  of  the  great  classical  and  severe 
st^le.  It  only  disappears  toward  the  time  of 
Alexander,  when  we  begin  to  trace  in  the  red- 
figure  vases  the  style  of  exuberant  richness  and 
overcharged  decoration  which  characterises  the 
whole  diiss  of  strictly  Apulian  vases.  The 
ceramic  ware  of  which  I  am  speaking  main- 
tained itself,  therefore,  up  to  that  date,  in  the 
native  furnaces ;  and,  by  the  side  of  the  vases 
with  black  or  red  figures,  imported  by  commerce 
from  the  Greek  cities,  it  represents  the  oommoa 
houe^old  pottery — that  sold  at  low  prices. 

The  second  fact  relates  to  the  unglazed  terra- 
cotta vases,  painted  after  baking  with  bright 
colours  whicn  were  never  fired— -vases  which 
have  numerous  little  figures  in  relief.  This  is 
a  speciality  peculiar  to  Canosa,  and  the  richest 
series  known  is  that  which  became  the  property 
of  the  Louvre  with  the  Campaua  Museum.  By 
combining  my  own  observations  with  the  infor- 
mation supplied  me  by  professional  acavatoriy  I 
have  been  enabled  to  satisfy  myself  that  remains 
of  this  kind  never  occur  in  juxtaposition  with 
painted  vases,  even  those  of  most  reoent  date. 
They  represent  a  later  epoch,  which  mu*it  begin 
in  the  second  century  B.o.,  and  come  down  to 
the  times  subsequent  to  the  Social  War.  This 
last  conclusion  results  from  a  positive  fact. 
The  finest  and  most  numerous  of  the  vases 
in  question — those  of  the  Oampana  oollection, 
and  those  which  formed  the  Biiatiot  oollection, 
dispersed  at  a  sale  in  Paris  some  years  ago— 
were  taken  from  the  great  eleven-chambered 
tomb  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  Now,  on 
the  wall  of  one  of  the  chambers  of  this  tomb  is 
engraved  the  Latin  epitaph  of  Medella,  daughter 
of  Dasmus,  buried  on  the  drd  of  the  Kalends  of 
January  under  the  consulship  of  0.  Galpumius 
Piso  and  M.'  Acilius  Glabrio,  687  A.tr.o.  (65  B.C.), 
the  same  year  in  which  the  Lex  Gabinia  was 
voted  giving  Pompey  the  command  in  the  war 
against  the  Pirates.  This  Medella  seems  to 
have  been  the  last  person  buried  in  the  tomb. 
The  epitaph  to  her  memory  is  well  known ;  it 
is  given  in  all  the  great  collections  of  inscrip- 
tions bv  Mommsen,  Bitschl,  and  Father  Garrucci. 
But,  hitherto,  no  one  had  pointed  out  the  con- 
nexion which  this  inscription  compels  us  to 
recognise  between  its  date  and  the  nature  of 
the  objects  found  in  the  tomb  on  which  it  is 
engraved. 

The  necropolis  of  Canosa,  wlich  is  of  very 
great  extent,  is  by  no  means  exhausted.    A 
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Mudi  18  0tiU  always  snooMsfol,  and  regrnlar 

txcaTationswoiild  be  «a«y  and  profitable.   There 

se  tome  spota  bekmgiog  to  the  State  which 

kftfe    neyer   been  e^qplored,   where   the   soil 

•OBDda  hollow  under  one's  feet,  and  where  the 

topaosi    t<Hnbs    cannot  be  more  than  a  yard 

«  a  yard  and  a-half  below  the  snrfaoe.    We 

KQst,   it   akonld  be  added,    distinguish    two 

iifaeot  districts  of  tombs.  The  ancient  Aj>ulian 

aicropolis,  which  was  still  used  for  burial  in 

Utt  first  otntury  B.O.,  was  partly  ooyered  by 

Utt  Boman  city  of  the  Imperial  epoch.    The 

httsr  was  t^tj  large.      Ganusium,  which  was 

iijiidly   deolining    in    the    time    of    Strabo, 

regained  much  of  its  importance  under  the 

Eopcrofiy    espedaUy   when    it    became    the 

Coknia  Aurelia   Auffusta  Fia  of  which  in- 

KxiptioDs  tell   us.     This  new  city  extended 

principally    in    the    direction    of    the    Biyer 

Aofidna,  extending  down  into  the  yalley  to  a 

mat  distance  from  the  old  acropolis,  and  far 

beyond  the  limits  of  the  Apulian  city.    The 

point  which  its    walls,  now  destroyed,  once 

readMd  in  tiiis  direction  is  marked  by  a  great 

gate,  built  of  bnck,  and  still  standing  amid  the 

fielda.    This  was  the  gate  through  which  the 

road  from  Benevoitam  ran,  the  course  of  which, 

as  fiu*  as  the  n'rer,  is  marked  by  the  ruins  of 

some  hrick  mauaolea.      Beyond    the  line   of 

walls  ipdieated  by  this  gate  extends  the  Boman 

nscn^Iis,  where  exoayations  yield  but  trifling 


The  faronee  colossus  of  Barletta  is  one  of  the 
titthaeological  maryels  of  the  former  kingdom 
d  Naples.  It  was,  according  to  tradition, 
tsksn  out  of  the  sea  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it 
a  Ksreely  probable  that  a  metal  statue  of  such 
«xetpti<Hiiaf  dimensions  can  haye  been  executed 
fer  a  locality  ao  unimportant  as  Barduli,  the 
pndseessor  of  Barletta.  I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  this  colossus  represents  Theodosius 
nthflr  than  HeracHus,  though  the  latter  is  the 
mors  generally  receiyed  yiew.  I  cannot 
neognise  in  a  statue  so  remarkable  in  point  of 
tit.  with  its  haughty  bearing,  its  strikmg  and 
tii^e  aspect,  especially  in  a  statue  so  purely 
Boau  in  style  and  costume,  without  any 
Bpaatine  element,  a  work  of  the  seyenth 
mxsury.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  attribute 
it  to  a  later  date  than  the  end  of  the  fourth. 
I:  if  grsatly  to  be  wished  that  the  Gk>yernment, 
flr  the  municipality  of  Barletta,  would  make  up 
Hi  mind  to  rwnoye  the  absurdly  small  cross 
whick  has  been  pkood  in  the  right  hand  of  the 
MatiM.  To  restore  the  original  aspect  of  the 
ooloasus  and  the  fullness  of  its  imposing  effect, 
it  would  be  needful  to  replace  the  great  sceptre, 
in  the  shape  of  a  hoita  crucigera,  which  the 
Emperor  held  in  Ids  uplifted  hand  and  on 
which  he  leaned. 

RuTO  had  no  less  attractions  for  me  than 
by  reason  of  the  brilliancy  and  rapid 
of  the  discoyeries— especially  of  its 
pai&ted  yasee — ^which  haye  taken  place  at  the 
ocj  <4  the  Bubastini.  There  are  no  tombs  there, 
as  St  Canoes,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  and 
summgall  excayations.  The  sepulchres  are 
^  a  pmly  Greek  type.  They  consist  of  a 
square  ssreophagus  of  tu/a^  or  else  of  a  small 
sqoare  chamoer,  without  an  entrance,  formed  of 
blocks  of  stone  or  large  tiles,  and  coyered  with 
blocks  of  stone.  Onoe  only  on  the  walls  of 
cce  of  these  little  chambers  paintings  haye  been 
found — those  published  by  Baoul-Kochette  and 
ynesryed  in  the  Naples  Museum,  representing 
a  dance  strongly  resembling  the  rparra  of 
ths  modem  Greeks.  The  necropolis  of  Buyo, 
vbch  is  much  less  extensiye  than  that  of 
(*ujm^  has  now  been  turned  over  in  eyery 
dTsctioQ  by  excayators,  and  only  yields  a  few 
oc^eda  at  long  interyals.  All,  tiierefore,  that 
the  antiquary  nas  to  see  in  this  locality  consists 
of  the  two  collections  formed  in  the  pidmy  days 
of  exearatioas.  The  first,  that  of  Signer  Jatta, 
onus  a  leguiar  muaeum,  worthy  of  a  great 


8tate.     It  contains  seyeral  thousand  yases,  all 
important  and  well  chosen.     All  the  prinoi- 

gal  specimens  haye  been  published,  and 
ignor  Jatta  himself  printea  an  excellent 
general  catalogue  of  his  museum  some  years 
ago.  The  other  collection,  that  of  Bignor 
Caputti,  is  much  less  numerous,  but  contains 
ten  first-class  pieces,  including  the  famous 
hydHa,  which  represents  the  interior  of 
the  studio  of  a  painter  on  pottery 
with  Athena  coming  in  to  crown  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  work.  Signer  Caputti's  most  im- 
portant yases  belong  to  the  age  of  the  great  and 
seyere  style  of  the  red  figures.  They  were 
found  in  a  plot  of  ground  which  is  the  property 
of  their  present  owner,  where  that  part  of  the 
necropolis  seems  to  haye  been  which  was  used 
habitually  for  purposes  of  burial  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.C.  This  is  perhaps  the  only  spot  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Buyo  where  excayations  would 
still  yield  considerable  results.  Signer  Jatta 
has,  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  deyoted 
a  special  yolupae  to  the  Caputti  collection. 

One  general  remark  which  is  applicable  to 
the  tombs  of  Canosa  and  Buyo,  ana  indeed  to 
those  of  the  whole  of  Apulia,  is  the  small  quan- 
tity of  bronze  objects  met  with  as  compared 
with  the  development  and  magnificence  of  the 
pottery  remains  and  the  richness  of  the  gold 
ornaments  which  have  been  discovered  in  some 
of  them.  Bronze  appears  almost  exclusively 
in  the  form  of  armour.  The  breastplates  are 
generally  of  an  Attic  type,  decorated  in  front 
with  medallions  in  relief  in  a  very  beautiful 
style.  In  every  well-attpsted  case,  only  one 
greave  has  been  found  with  the  skeleton  instead 
of  two,  a  circumstance  which  surprised  Millin, 
but  which  proves  that  the  Apulians  had  adopted 
the  same  practice  as  the  Samnites,  of  only  pro- 
tecting one  leg  with  defensive  armour. 

I  was  not  able  to  see  the  museum  which,  it 
appears,  is  being  formed  at  Molfetta,  as  it  was 
closed;  but  I  was  permitted  to  study  the  little 
provincial  museum  which  is  in  course  of  forma- 
tion at  Bari.  It  is  still  in  germ,  and  is  entirely 
comprised  in  three  cases.  Hitherto  it  possesses 
only  some  small  yases,  of  which  bat  a  few  are 
at  all  interesting,  and  two  or  three  very  fine 
terra-cottas.  At  all  events  this  museum  may 
henceforth  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  what  is 
generally  to  be  met  with  in  the  second-rate 
necropoles  of  Bari  (Barium),  Trani  (Turenum^, 
Bisceglie  (Natiolum),  Bitonto  (Butuntum), 
Monopoli  (Minopolis},  Altamura,  Biuetto 
(Ypinum),  and  other  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Apulian  vases  of  the  decadence  almost 
exclusively  prevail,  together  with  the  so-called 
**  Onatian  vases,"  with  light  white  decorations 
on  black  glaze.  I  use  the  expression  **  so- 
called  "  because  there  is  really  no  serious  reason 
for  preserving  this  appellation,  which  was 
invented  by  the  Neapolitan  dealers.  Nothing 
gives  any  pretext  for  placing  at  Gnatia  the 
centre  of  the  manufacture  of  a  class  of  potteries 
which  must  have  been  made  in  more  tnan  one 
place,  and  which  are  equally  met  with  in  all 
the  necropoles  of  the  district  between  Canosa 
and  Tarentum. 

Everywhere,  too,  in  this  same  region  we 
continually  find  the  little  skyplwi  with  red 
figures,  bearing  an  owl  on  each  side  between 
two  olive  branches ;  but  they  occur  in  even 
greater  abundance  than  elsewhere  at  Buvo  and 
Tarentum,  two  cities  which,  at  certain  epochs, 
chose  the  owl  as  their  monetary  emblem.  These 
Bkyphoi  bearing  the  owl  never  occur  in  the  same 
tombs  as  the  vases  with  red  paintings  in  a  severe 
st^  le,  but  from  the  moment  of  the  appearance 
of  the  Apulian  vases  strictly  so  called,  with  their 
large  and  intricate  decorations,  later  than  the 
days  of  Alexander,  down  to  the  utmost  period 
of  the  manufacture  of  painted  pottery.  We 
find,  by -the- way,  the  same  vases  with  the  owl 
at  Qumae  and  at  several  places  in  Campania. 


There  are,  therefore,  considerable  chances  in 
favour  of  our  recognising  in  them  commercial 
importations  from  Attica  rather  than  products 
of  local  potteries.  And,  in  any  case,  even 
supposing  them  to  have  come  from  Italic 
furnaces,  they  were  at  all  events  copied  from 
models  of  Athenian  origin. 

The  provincial  museum  of  Bari,  side  by  side 
with  the  wares  bearing  imitative  geometrical 
patterns  which  I  have  already  mentioned  in 
speaking  of  Canosa,  likewise  possesses  a  few 
genuinely  archaic  vases  of  the  period  of 
primitive  geometrical  ornamentation,  which 
came  from  the  little  necropolis  of  Canneto. 
They  are  truly  original  in  appearance,  and  are 
all  the  more  worthy  of  attention  inasmuch  as 
hitherto  Apulian  ware  of  this  epoch  was  abso- 
lutely unknown. 

I  am  speaking  here  exclusively  of  the  remains 
of  antiquity.  If  I  were  more  competent  to  treat 
of  mediaeval  archaeology,  Fuglia  would  supply 
me  with  ample  materisa,  for  the  architecture  of 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  is  simply 
triumphant  in  Puglia.  There  is  scarcely  a 
single  city  in  the  district  but  possesses  some 
great  and  noteworthy  church  of  that  period. 
The  study  of  these  baildings,  with  their  noblo 
exteriors,  would  furnish  a  magnificent  subject 
for  the  researches  of  connoisseurs  in  architecture. 
The  work  executed  by  Victor  Baltard  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Due  de  Luynes  only  just  skims 
the  surface  of  the  subject,  and  much  remains  to 
be  done  before  it  can  be  dealt  with  thoroughly. 
I  am  surprised  that  it  has  not  tempted  some- 
body, and  I  would  recommend  it  to  the  best 
attention  of  those  who  interest  themselves  in 
the  history  of  the  arts  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Although  the  interior  of  some  of  them 
has  been  deplorably  modernised  within  the 
last  century,  the  cathedral  of  Canosa  (which 
remains  inviolate),  with  the  mausoleum 
of  Bohemond,  Prince  of  Antioch,  adjoining  it ; 
the  stately  cathedral  of  Trani,  widi  its  fine 
bronze  gates ;  those  of  Barletta,  of  Buvo,  and  of 
Bitonto;  those  of  Bari  and,  still  more,  the 
capitular  church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  same 
city — all  in  the  highest  degree  deserve  to  be 
drawn  and  made  the  subject  of  a  special  pub- 
lication. During  the  domination  of  the 
Normans,  Puglia  reached  an  unexampled  height 
of  prosperity ;  it  was,  in  the  strict  sense,  the 
heart  of  their  empire  on  terra  firma.  Then  a 
great  school  of  architecture  arose,  with  a  vory 
sharply  defined  style,  distinct  from  that  which 
flourished  simultaneously  in  Sicil^r,  but  worthy 
to  compare  with  it,  although  it  has  never 
hitherto  acquired  the  same  renown.  This 
school,  in  which  is  perceptible  a  truly  Norman 
influence  more  accentuated  than  in  Sicily,  ])ro- 
duced  the  fine  churches  which  I  haye  just 
enumerated,  and  also  many  others  in  the  inland 
districts  toward  Melfi  and  Andria  which  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  visiting.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  works  of  this  school  should 
be  studied  and  its  history  written.  The  care- 
ful exploration  of  the  province  of  Puglia 
possesses  no  less  interest  for  the  Semitic 
scholar.  From  the  end  of  the  Boman  empire, 
during  the  whole  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  this  district  was  the  seat 
of  numerous  singularly  flourishing  Jewish 
settlements,  which  were  only  ^disorganised  and 
persecuted    by     the     brutal     and     fanatical 

fovemment  of  Charles  of  Anjou.  These 
sraelitish  communities,  which  continued  for 
a  long  course  of  centuries,  haye  left  behind 
tbem  numerous  memorials  of  their  exist-^nce. 
For  instance,  there  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Trani 
the  remains  of  large  and  ancient  synagogues. 
But  Jewish  inscriptions  are  peculiarly  plentiful 
in  Puglia.  The  time  between  the  fourth  and 
sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  is  repre- 
sented by  the  important  catacombs^  of  Yenosa, 
which  have  never  been  minutely  investigated. 
Still  more  precious  are  the  vestiges  of  the  lati»'- 
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epoch,  vhioh  are  spread  througli  almost  erery 
oity  in  this  regioo.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
many  districts  of  Enrope  there  is  a  consider- 
able wealth  of  Jewish  epigraphy  down  to  the 
seyenth  centory,  and  that  after  tiie  eleventh  its 
remains  are  everywhere  nnmerous.  But  hither- 
to, except  in  the  Crimea,  the  period  extending 
firom  the  seyenth  to  the  eleventh  century  has 
presented  an  absolute  hiattis  in  the  eeries  of  the 
remains  of  this  epigraphy,  a  hiatus  the  more  to  be 
legretted  as  this  period  was  that  of  the  change 
of  customs  which  brought  the  Jews  to  return  to 
Hebrew  as  the  language  of  their  epitaphs, 
instead  of  Greek  and  Latin,  which  they  had 

J  referred  in  the  previous  centuries.  The  ancient 
ewish  cemeteries  of  Puglia,  hitherto  neglected 
and  unknown,  fill  up  this  Uumna^  and  mmish 
us  with  the  elements  of  a  rich  Hebrew  epigraphy 
from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  century. 
Last  year,  at  the  Florence  Congress  of  Orien- 
talists, Fxof.  Ascoli  presented,  with  comments, 
the  important  collection  of  inscriptions  of  this 
class  brought  together  by  the  venerable  and 
accomplished  Archdeacon  Tarantini,  of  Brindisi. 
This  was,  it  may  be  said,  the  event  of  the  con- 
gress, and  the  value  and  novelty  of  these  dis- 
coveries were  highly  appreciated  by  the  most 
competent  scholars  gathered  together  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.  But  Archdeacon  Tarantini's 
researches  were  only  concerned  with  a  small 
number  of  localities ;  they  can  by  no  means  be 
considered  exhaustive.  After  them  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  the  same  track;  the 
majority  of  the  cities  of  ancient  Apulia  must 
be  carefully  explored  from  this  point  of  view, 
and  those  who  are  specially  interested  in  the 
history  of  Judaism  in  the  ^ddle  Ages  will  find 
here  a  very  fruitful  field  which  it  is  high  time 
to  cultivate.  Frakqois  Lekobmadt. 


GROSYENOR  aALLERY. 
[Fint  Artide.'] 
The    winter   exhibition     at    the    Ghrosvenor 
Gallery    consists,    as    heretofore,    of    water- 
colour  drawings  and  studies  in  monochrome. 
In  both  sections,  however,  the  works  now  dis- 
played are  from  the  hands  of  living  artists,  and 
there   is   thus    a   favourable   opportunity    of 
contrasting  the  present  resources  of  the  English 
school  with  the  record  of  its  progress  supplied 
by   the    collections    of  former   years,  and    of 
comparing  the  sketches  and  designs  of  onr  own 
painters  with  the  drawings  by  masters  of  an 
earlier  epoch.    It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
^e  exhibition   of  last   ;^ear   the   history   of 
English    water-colour  painting   was   brought 
down  to  our  own  day ;  but  the  drawings  which 
were  then  presented  to  the  public,  although 
bearing  the  names  of  living  artists,  had,  in 
nearly  every  case,  been  previously  exhibited. 
They"  represented,  in  fact,  the  labour  of  many 
years,  and  they  had  been  carefully  chosen  by 
the     artists      themselves     as     representative 
examples  of  the  successive  stages  of  their  art 
The  present  series   of  drawings  brings  us  to  a 
still  later  phase  of  English  water-colour  paint- 
ing.   Many  of  the  elder  professors  of  the  craft 
are  to  be  found  among  the  contributors,  but  their 
contributions  are  of  recent  date,  and  are  now 
displayed  side  by  side  with  the  works  of  younger 
painters,  many  of  whom   were    perforce  ex- 
cluded by  the  regtdations  of  previous  years.     It 
is   satisfactory    to   find   that    these   younger 
men    are     fully    competent    to   sustain    uie 
character   of    the   particular   branch    of    ait 
to     which    they    have    devoted    themselves; 
and    the    existins    societies    of  water-colour 
painting      will     oe     gratified     to      discover 
that  the  annual  exhibitions  of  their  members 
do  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  existing  re- 
sources of  the  sdiool.    This  is  the  more  satis- 
factory because  there  was  at  one  time  a  fear 
that  tne  exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor  Ckllery 
votJA  MX  \%  «tieoeMrallf  orga&istd  without 


some  injury  to  the  interests  of  these  two 
societies.  The  experiment  that  has  been  made 
proves,  however,  that  there  is  ample  room  for 
all ;  and  its  effect  will  be  to  free  the  two  bodies 
to  which  we  have  referred  horn  complaints  of 
exdusiveness,  which,  indeed,  find  a  sufficient 
answer  in  the  limited  space  at  their  command. 

But,  reserving  for  the  moment  all  particular 
reference  to  the  works  of  English  artists,  we 
may  draw  attention  at  once  to  a  feature  of  the 
present  exhibition  which  gives  it  a  distinct 
character  of  its  own.  We  refer  to  an  important 
series  of  drawings  contributed  by  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  Water-Colour  Painters  of  the 
Hague.  Any  effort  to  give  to  contemporary 
art  an  international  character  is  sure  of  a  wel- 
come ;  and  in  this  instance  it  is  peculiarly  in- 
teresting to  be  able  to  study  the  practice  of  a 
foreign  school  in  the  nse  of  a  material  that  we 
are  wont  to  regard  as  specially  our  own. 
Englishmen  are  somewhat  too  quick  to  assert 
and  to  believe  that  here,  and  here  only,  are  the 
mysteries  of  water-colour  painting  understood. 
The  merest  glance,  however,  at  the  drawings  we 
have  named  will  serve  to  convince  even  the  most 
patriotic  spirit  that  suoh  a  belief  cannot  be 
supported.  That  our  painters  have  any  reason 
to  tear  the  comparison  need  not  be  said ;  but  the 
ablest  of  them  will  doubtless  be  among  the  first 
to  admit  that  they  have  here  to  compete  with 
men  many  of  whom  have  acquired  complete 
mastery  over  their  material.  It  would  be  idle 
to  contend  for  the  superiority  of  either  style,  for 
they  are  so  completely  distinct  as  scarcely  to 
admit  of  any  contest.  Ti(e  Dutchmen,  it  may 
be  remarked  at  once,  are  scarcely  conscious  of 
the  later  aims  of  English  water-colour  painting. 
They  do  not  affect  to  use  the  material  as  a 
means  of  complete  realisation,  nor  do  they  seek 
for  the  imitative  strength  and  reality  of  colour 
which  many  of  our  painters  can  command.  In 
their  hands  tiie  art  still  retains  much  of  the 
simplicity  of  effect  which  belonged  to  the 
English  drawings  of  a  past  generation,  and  they 
have  not,  save  in  a  few  isolated  instances, 
attempted  to  break  through  the  limitations 
which  this  earlier  style  imposes.  Within  the 
chosen  scheme  of  their  labour  they  prove  them- 
selves, nevertheless,  to  be  possessed  of  a  distinct 
originality  both  of  aim  and  method.  The  early 
efforts  of  English  water-colour  were  strictly 
limited  in  tone  no  less  than  in  colour ;  but  in 
the  finest  of  these  Dutch  drawings,  although 
the  local  tint  rarely  approaches  to  the 
strength  of  effect  which  is  constantiy  attempted 
in  oil,  the  facts  of  tone  are  rendered  with  a  force 
and  fullness  that  are  independent  of  any 
conventions  of  style.  This  fullness  of  tone, 
combined  with  a  strict  moderation  of  colour, 
produces  a  general  impression  of  sobriety, 
which  sets  these  drawings  in  marked  contrast 
with  most  of  the  contributions  of  our  own 
artists.  For  it  may  be  observed  that  the  results 
of  the  so-called  pre-Baphaelite  movement, 
which  was  mainly  directed  towards  a  more 
complete  and  precise  imitation  of  natural 
colour,  still  linger  about  the  products  of  our 
yotmger  school  of  painters ;  and  the  tone  where 
it  is  true  is  rarely  of  great  depth  or  of  varied 
and  subtle  gradation.  But,  apart  from  this 
command  of  the  facts  of  light  and  shade  which 
is  common  to  all  the  best  of  these  Dutch  draw- 
ings, and  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished as  a  class  from  the  contemporary 
examples  of  our  own  school,  there  is  to  be 
noticed  in  several  individual  instances  a 
peculiar  quality  of  execution  which  bears 
witness  to  a  distinct  technical  method. 
Many  of  these  drawings,  although  apparently 
painted  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  have  a 
delicate  beauty  of  surface  that  is  difficult  to 
describe.  The  transparent  colour  retains  a 
richness  of  effect  such  as  would  almost  suggest 
V6llumi  and  not  paper,  as  the  substanoe  employ^ 
by  th§  artist  \  lOidTr •t  tUi  sffeot  ii  oMouslj  tht 


result  of  no  extraordinary  elaboration,  but  of  a 
particular  mode  of  working. 

It  is   time,  however,  to   pass   from  these 
general  characteristics  of  the  school  to  a  con- 
sideration  of  some   of   the   more  prominent 
examples.    All  the  qualities  we  have  been  dis-    " 
cussing  are  seen  in  the  highest  perfection  in    ' 
the  several  works  contributed  by   J.  Maris,    ^ 
whose  landscape  studies  sometimes  remind  us    ^ 
in  their  spirit  of  the  earlier  art  of  Holland.    ' 
His  View  at  Schiedam  (19)  shows  a  choice  and    ' 
arrangement  of  composition  suoh  as  Bembrandt 
or  de  Konigh  might  have  adopted ;  and  yet  it  is    i 
marked  at  the  same  time  by  an  entirely  modem    i 
feeling  for   the   truth  of  a  momentary  and    ' 
passing  effect  of  weather.     With  its  mass  of    | 
illumined  cloud   suspended   above  the  little 
town,  and  the  bright  glow  of  evening  light    i 
ni»n  the  red  roofs  of  the  picturesque  group  of 
honses,  it  stands  out  as  a  direct  and  powerful    , 
study  of  a  phase  of  beauty  actually  seen  and 
faithfully  recorded.    The  scope  of  the  artist's 
powers  and  the  breadth  of  hia  artistic  sym- 
pathies are  attested  by  a  small  interior  (20) 
executed  in  a  wholly  different  key  of  colour, 
and  by  a  full-length  figure  of  a  little  girl  hold- 
ing in  her  hand  a  peacock-feather  (2).     The 
vigour  and  freedom  of  handling  characteristic 
of  the   school   are   exemplified   in   the    two 
drawings  contributed  by  H.  W.  Mesdag,  the 
president  of  the  sodetv.     The  first  of  these, 
representing  a  line  of  fishing-boats  at  anohor 
(5),  is  painted  with  a  slightnees  of  touch  that  is 
naif  concealed  by  the  absolute  certainty  with 
which  every  stroke  of  the  brush  is  laid ;  while 
in  the  second  (44),  showing  a  winter  scene,  a 
more  careful  method  is  employed,  without  any 
loss  of  breadth  in  effect.    The  claims  of  land* 
scape   again   find   worthiest   support   in   the 
several  contributions  of  du  Chattel,  W.  Boeloss, 
and  Joseph  Nenhuys.    A  Dutch  Lake  (22).  by 
the    last-named  of  these  artists,  is  specially 
remarkable    for    that    delightful    quality  of 
surface    to  which  we   have    already  directed 
attention.    A  low  horizon  leaves  full  space  for 
the  wide  expanse  of  doud-covered  sky,  the  deli- 
cate tones  of  which  are  perfectly  mirrored  in 
the  tranquil  water.     The  picture  is  altogether 
a  balanced  harmonv  of  different  gradations  of 
white,  and  yet  within  the  narrow  compass  of 
its  colour  scheme  the  artist  has  found  occasion 
for  the  exercise  of  the  subtlest  qualities  of  art 
We  have  scarcely  spoken  of  the  tigure  subjects, 
although  they  hold  no  mean  place  in  the  collec- 
tion, comprising,  besides  several  interiors,  a 
masterly  portrait  by  Israels  (27)  and  one  or  two 
groups  of  rustic  figures  by  Blommers  and  Astz. 
Nor  have  we  spoken  of  the  fiower  and  fruit  pieces 
by  Mdme.   Mesdag  and  Mdlle.    BackhnyseD, 
but  enough  at  least  has  been  said  to  give  au 
idea  of  the  great  interest  that  attaches  to  this 
pajrtioular  feature  of  the  exhibition. 

J.  GoMYNS  Cabr. 


OBrruAiiY. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Dominic  Colnaghi— 
which  took  place  the  other  day  at  the  great  age  of 
ninety-one — ^we  have  lost  the  oldest  of  the  old 
printsellers,  a  whole  groupof  whom,  includiuj; 
Mr.  Tiffin,  Mr.  Benoni  White,  Mr.  Halstei. 
and  Mr.  Hoearth,  have  been  removed  by  death 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  and  some  very 
lately  indeed.  Mr.  Dominic  Oolnaghi  was  for 
a  long  time,  thoush  not  at  all  recently,  we 
believe,  the  chief  of  the  historic  print-shop  in 
Pall  Mall,  and  he  was  a  man  whose  critical 
judgment  and  whose  honesty  were  trusted 
entirely  by  two  generations  of  connoisseurs. 

The  historical  painter,  Ghristoph  Nilson,  died 
at  Munich  on  Deoember  19.  He  was  born  at 
Augsburg  in  1811.  During  the  years  1641-44 
he  painted  the  thirty«ni&e  piotures  from  th« 
Omk  Wm  of  Libuatioiii  m  a  typ*  of  th« 
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Otrmmn  Befreiungskriege,  from  the  cartoons 
dmgaed  Ipr  Peter  yon  Heas.  He  abo  adorned 
the  magid£cent  staircaae  of  the  State  Library 
vith  aa  allefforieal  composition  of  his  own 
isTBDtioii,  atnd  with  the  ideally  costumed  figures 
of  eminent  moderns,  and  in  union  with  other 
titista  «zeeated  the  series  of  frescoes  after 
Kanlbaeh'g  drawings,  which  King  Ludwig  I. 
inanged  for  the  decoration  of  the  exterior  of 
ft»  new  Finakothek,  but  which  have  now  almost 
vkoUy  yielded  to  destructiTe  climatic  influences. 
He  most  famous  of  his  original  works  is  his 
ifliies  of  eompoaitions  from  SchiUer*s  Song  of 

Ths  Antwerp  School  has  just  lost  one  of  its 

iiost  eminent  artists  in  the  person  of  Jacob 

Jicite,  wbo  for  a  long  time  past  has  held  the 

post  of  profiMSor  of  landscape  and  animal  paint- 

mr  at  the  Antwerp  Academy  of  Art.    Jacobs 

beSoogedto  tiie  school  of  painters  which  rose  into 

proounenoe  after  1830  and  founded  the  Belgian 

pafriotie  band  who   contributed   not   a  little 

towards  tiia  recognition  of  their  newly  consti- 

tatad  tatiieriand.    He  was  bom  at  Antwerp 

in  1812,  and  alio  studied  there,  and  only  later 

Tinted  Italy,  the  East,  and  SoandinaTia.    He 

CT^ftit^  at  the  early  age  of  twenty,  and  his 

€une  qakkly  spread.    Belgium,  and  especially 

Antweip^  leteined  most  of  his  works,  and  his 

fanenl  was  ibUowed  by  aU  his  artistic  brethren 

affile  Antweip  Academy,  beeides  other  eminent 

Bel^lian  artistB. 


ABT   BOOKS. 


JTu  OmUe  Shepherd.  (Bdinburgh:  W.  and 
A.  S.  Johnston. )  The  effort  to  reproduce  this 
dasne  putoral  worthily  has  been  ereater  than 
te  snooese ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  the  endea- 
TBBis  of  Messrs.  Johnston,  this  is  not  a  volume 
lor  which  we  can  say  much  as  a  whole.  And 
yet  the  type  is  excellent,  the  paper  luxurious ; 
there  is  a  mem<»r,  there  is  a  gloesary ;  the  Pro- 
logue is  published  for  the  first  time,  and  there 
•le  giveii  all  the  original  airs  to  the  songs.  We 
do  Mt  like  the  binding ;  it  is  undeniably  gaudy, 
nd  its  *'  entirely  new  style"  is  one  we  do  not 
viih  again  to  encounter.    Nor  do  the  illustra- 


_  altogether  please  us,  though  they  are 
Dnid  Allan's,  and  though  they  may  fairly  be 
eassideied  to  be  *'  graphic."  But  it  seems  un- 
giadoos  to  take  so  much  exception  to  a  Tolume 
which  has  reoeired  care,  whicn  must  have  been 
praduoed  at  serious  cost,  and  which  is  un- 
dfluhtedly  fine  and  to  the  taste  of  many  people 
not  ofer  scrapulous  in  matters  of  duty. 

The  Pied  Piper  of   Hamdin.      By   Robert 
BrowBUBg.      Illustrated    by    Jane   E.    Cook. 
{Ijmdaa :   Autotype  Company.)    The  work  of 
lUnatration  now  before  us  is  not  the  first  of  Jane 
Cook's,  nor  the  first  that  has  been  meritorious, 
bat  it  is  distinetly  the  best    She  has  entered 
thofooghly  into  the  spirit  of  the  story  told  so 
hniJklly  by  Mr.  Browning,  and  has  brought  in- 
wtion  to  bear  upon  her  work.    Never  before 
Wis  the  plague  of  rats  so  easy  to  realise,  or  the 
iiMwitiit  which  caused  the  townsfolk  to  come 
flocking  to  the  mayor.     And  in  the  different 
aepeetsef  theyaried  population  of  the  quaint 
Genua  town  the  artist  has  not  neglected  the 
eppuitmiity  of  portraying  beauty  and  a  char- 
adar  that  is  curiously  comia     She  has  justified 
▼cry  aaply  that  opinion  of  the  civic  authority 
held  hy  the  townsfolk,  and  summed  up  by 
Browning  in  the  expression — '*  Our  mayor's  a 
noddy."    And  children  will  like  to  ^re  over 
this  book  for  its  vivid  pictures— albeit  not  in- 
vanablr  drawn  with  correctness  or  great  learn- 
ing—of  the  strange  adventures  of  **  all  the  little 
hm  and  cirls'*   of  Hamelin.      The  volume 
ande,  in  orief,  adequate  illustration  of  a  poem 
abeadj  dasBc. 


NOTES  ON  ABT  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The  free  Sundays  at  the  Boyal  Manchester  In- 
stitution ended  on  the  28th  ult,  as  the  Exhi- 
bition closes  with  the  present  week.  On  the 
eleven  Sundays  the  visitors  have  averaged  4,698 
each  day.  As  the  rooms  were  onl^  opened 
between  two  and  five  o'clock,  it  is  evident  that 
the  conduct  of  these  great  crowds  has  been 
exemplary,  since  not  the  slightest  damage  has 
been  done  to  any  of  the  pictures. 

A  ooMMissiON  has  been  formed  in  Paris  for 
the  purpose  of  organising  a  museum  of  casts 
from  the  antique.  This  project  has  long  been 
talked  of,  but  it  seems  novir  as  if  it  would  be 
definitely  carried  out.  The  right  wing  of  the 
Trocaddro  building  is  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

The  Louvre  was  necessarily  closed  to  the 
public  during  the  late  snow  blockade  in  Paris,  as 
all  the  attendants  and  servants  of  the  museum 
were  required  for  the  work  of  removing  the 
snow  from  the  roof  and  windows  of  the  buildiug. 

The  January  part  of  the  Etcher  will  contain 
an  etching  by  Kobert  W.  Macbeth,  entitled, 
**  Weary  with  Watching  "—a  girl  sitting  in  the 
twilight  before  the  dyin^  embers  of  a  fire.  The 
other  two  etchings  m  this  part  will  be  by  the 
late  Edwin  Edwms  and  Dr.  A.  Eydrshed. 

The  vexed  question  of  the  restoration  of 
St.  Mark's  and  the  outcry  that  has  been  raised 
about  it  in  England  seem  at  aU  events  to  have 
led  to  one  desirable  result,  that  of  reminding  aU 
countries  of  their  duties  and  respousibilities  in 
the  matter  of  affording  protection  to  their 
ancient  buildings  and  historic  monuments. 
England  undoubtedly  is  not  in  a  position  to 
throw  stones  at  other  nations  for  their  neglect 
of  this  duty ;  but,  having  lately  been  led  to  see 
to  a  certain  extent  the  error  of  her  former  ways, 
she  is  now,  like  all  new  converts,  extremely 
desirous  of  propagating  her  recently  acquired 
views.  In  a  letter  to  the  Chronique  dea  Arts  of 
December  13,  Mr.  Henry  WalHs,  pursuing  a  sub- 
ject before  mooted  in  that  joui*nal  by  the  French 
painter,  M.  Adolphe  Guillen,  points  out  the 
advantage  that  would  accrue  if  France  would 
follow  we  example  of  England  and  institute 
some  such  association  as  our  "  Society  for  tiie 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings.''  The  ia- 
fluence  of  France  would  doubtless  be  great  over 
other  countries  of  the  Continent,  and  would  be 
more  likely  to  have  a  eood  effect  than  the  violent 
protests  of  the  English  press,  which  have  lately 
excited  both  ridicule  and  bitter  feeling  in  Italy. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  France 
has  already  a  Commission  des  Monuments 
historiques,  which  is  responsible  for  all  the 
works  undertaken  for  the  preservation  of  its 
really  imnortant  buildings ;  and  that,  though  a 
society  of  the  kind  proposed  would  be  likely  to 
be  of  service  with  regard  to  smaller  buildings 
and  unregarded  relics  of  antiquity,  it  coiQd  not 
have  the  same  utility  as  in  otiier  cotmtries 
where  no  Commission  des  Monuments  historiques 
exists.  The  line  to  be  drawn  between  preserva- 
tion and  restoration  is  very  difiicult  to  fix. 
Even  the  most  skilled  experts  cannot  sometimes 
determine  its  position.  It  would  be  lament- 
able if,  in  our  present  anti-restoration  zeal,  we 
should  lose  sight  of  the  plain  duty  of  preserving 
as  &r  as  possible  the  artistic  monuments  Peft 
us  by  our  forefathers.  In  the  opinion  of  M. 
Louis  Gonse,  the  editor  of  the  Chronigue,  France 
sins  more  by  neglecting  such  works  of  preserva- 
tion than  by  any  excess  of  restoration. 

The  Society  "  Arti  et  Amicitiae  "  of  Amster- 
dam are  organising  a  retrospective  exhibition 
of  works  in  gold  and  silver  to  be  opened  next 
April. 

Ak  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  Russian 
painter  Yereechagin  is  now  open  at  the  Cercle 
I  of  the  Bue  Yolney. 


A  PAiNTmG  by  the  distinguished  French 
artist  M.  Feven-Ferrin  has  just  been  bought 
by  the  French  (Government.  It  deeds  with  the 
same  subject  as  Bembrandt's  celebrated 
Anatomy  Leison^thAt  is  to  say,  it  represents 
the  well-known  surgeon  Yelpeau  dissecting  a 
corpse  before  his  pupils.  It  is  to  be  placed  in 
one  of  the  salles  of  tne  Ecole  de  M^edne  in 
Paris. 

M.  Geobge  BsRaBB  has  just  published  with 
Messrs.  Hadbiette  the  course  of  lectures  on  the 
French  School  of  Painting  which  he  gave  at 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  1876-77. 

The  number  of  L'Ari  for  December  21  is 
entirely  devoted  to  the  subject  of  '*Art  in 
Wood,"  including  wood  ensraving,  wood 
carving,  and  upholstery  work  in  general. 
Some  splendid  specimens  of  carved  fSmiture 
are  given  by  way  of  illustration. 

Mb.  W.  CAyE  Thomas  contributes  this  month 
to  Social  Notes  a  short  article  on  Michelangelo, 
illustrated  with  a  design  representing  the  arts 
of  painting  and  sculpture. 

The  most  important  article  in  the  new 
Zeitschri/t  fUr  hildende  Kunst  is  by  Josef 
Wastler,  and  is  entitled  "  Mantegna's  Triumph 
of  Petrarch"  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Mantegna  painted  this  subject  on  the  opposite 
wsll  to  his  celebrated  Triumph  of  Julius  Caesar, 
the  great  tempera  series  now  at  Hampton  Court; 
but,  if  so,  all  traces  of  his  work  have  long  since 
disappeared.  Herr  Wastler,  however,  has  lately 
discovered  at  the  Castle  of  Colloredo  at  Udine  a 
series  of  six  small  tempera  paintings  on  wood 
representing  the  Triumph  of  Petrarch,  which  he 
considers  to  be  the  studies  for  the  larger  series 
in  the  tiieatre  at  Mantua.  He  brings  forward 
strong  evidence  to  show  that  these  works  were 
not  executed,  like  the  Julius  Caesar  series,  by 
Andrea  Mantegna,  but  by  Francesoo  Mantegna 
and  an  artist  ox  the  same  school  named  Tondo. 
The  subjects  depicted  in  this  series  are  the 
TriumpJis  of  Love,  Chastity,  Death,  Fame,  Time 
and  Etemitu,  These  were  subjects  frequently 
treated  bj  the  art  of  the  time,  and  their  render- 
ing in  this  series  appears  to  have  been  only  an 
adaptation  from  a  celebrated  ivory  bas-relief 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  at  Graz. 
This  relief,  however,  judging  from  the  one 
illustration  given  of  it,  has  even  a  more  decided 
Mantegnesque  character  than  thepaintine  sup- 
posed to  be  copied  from  it.  Herr  Ysuenttn 
finishes  in  this  number  his  sketch  of  Philipp 
Yeit ;  and  a  long  review  of  Mrs.  Mark  Pattison's 
Benaissanee  of  Art  in  France  and  M.  L^on 
Palustre's  magnificently  illustrated  work  La 
Benaissanee  en  France  is  contributed  by  Ptof. 
Thausing. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  The 
American  Art  Review,  a  magazine  intended  to 
occupy,  in  the  United  States,  the  same  position 
as  the  Portfolio  occupies  in  England.  It  is  a 
handsome  quarto  of  forty-eight  pages,  with 
numerous  illustrations  and  three  etchings  hors 
texte;  the  *' managing  editor"  is  Mr.  S.  B. 
Koehler,  and  the  publishers  are  Messrs.  Estes 
and  Lauriat,  of  Boston.  The  articles  on  Ameri- 
can subjects  (*< American  Etchers,*'  "The 
Washington  Monument,"  "  The  Barye  Bronzes 
in  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  New  York,"  &qX 
which  are  the  strength  of  the  Review,  are  all 
up  to  a  good  level,  and  bear  witness  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  artistic  and  literary  class  in  the 
United  States.  But  the  best  thine  in  the  number 
is  the  admirable  etching  by  Mr.  B.  Swain 
Gififord,  of  Massachusetts,  entitled  ''The  Way 
to  the  Shore,"  a  vigorous  and  truthfcd  study  of 
wind- stunted  trees  and  coarse  grasses,  and  the 
distant  sea.  Mr.  GKfford,  a  sketch  of  whose 
history  and  work  is  given  in  the  number,  ought 
to  be  better  known  in  Europe  than  he  i%  for  he 
IB  a  true  artist.  The  other  plates  are  by  Mr. 
SmiUie  after  Oh.  Jaoque,  and  by  Bigon  after 
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TABIiB  OF  OOlTTSirTS. 

VAGI 

8wTirBviiis*8  Btudt  or   tKAxnpxAmi,  by  pNf.  S. 

DOWDBV 1 

Tbb  8KAB*a  Bust  or  wi  ^oubmst  to  Sobopb  in 
1878,  by  8.  IiAwx  Pools s 

OsMBST*!  Posx  OP  THS  CiD,  by  W.  E.  A..  AXQS  .       ,       3 

FofTss'8  FsssAOB,  Basomstaos,  ass  Xxiohtaob,  bv 
tha  B«r.  0.  J.  BoBiMMK ,       4 

Bollamb's  Pofulas  Favxa  op  ViftAsos,  bf  W.  B.  8. 

BAL0TOX ,  5 

Ksw  NoTSLs,  by  Oso.  SAxmuvsT  •       .      «       .       «  a 

Ousssirr  Litssatuss       •••••,.  • 

NoTss  ass  Nswb       ••••••••  8 

Kagasxhsb  axd  Bstxsws  .••••..  9 

OONPSSSMCB  OP  HSAD  MASTSBS 9 

Obxtuast •       .       •       •      10 

BsucTSD  Boost         ••••••,        .10 

OOSSBIPOIIDSIIOS  :— 

^oj,  Bugptft  AtMrehtt  on  JTorthsm  Myikokm,  by 
A.  Nstt :  Oaxtan*t  ChronioU^  by  Fnl  J.  JL  ^Ssm  ; 
ITmry  ANorf*  ^io^opAy,  by  Wm.  Spark  II 

AppoixTMsxra  pos  Nsxt  Wssk       •       ....      11 
OxHAc'a  SxonoxAST  op  Daco-Boxax  Bttxoloot,  by 
W.  B.  HoBPiu. .11 

OVSBSXT  SciSaTIPXO  lOTSEATUSS      •         ....        13 

NoTsa  op  Tsatsl •      •       .      IS 

Soisses  NoTsa    .••.••••.      is 
Xsamioa  op  Sooxxrisa n 

▲SCHASOLOOIOAL  HOTSB  OM  A  Twm  Dl  SOUTHSSM  ItAIT. 

I.»    by  FS.  LSKOBMAVT 16 

TSB  Gaosvsxos  GallssTi  I.,  by  J,  OoxTsa  Oass       .     16 

OarruABT •       .       •       •       •     14 

▲sT  Boost 17 

irOTSa  ox  AST  AXD  ASOHASOLOOT    ....  .17 

Stags  NoTst ig 


Ifniillo,  the  latteir  a  brilliant  lendeiing  of  the 
artist's  little-known  portrait  of  himselfi  now  in 
the  Gallery  at  Bada-Pesidi. 

ME8SB8.  0A8SEIJi»  FBTTEB,  GAJ^POT  AND  Oo. 

write:— 

«  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  notice  ol 
Our  Ovm  Ocunhy  which  appears  in  yonr  iisne  of 
the  27th  nit.  The  expression  there  made  nae  of  in 
reference  to  the  sdieme  of  the  entire  work  will,  we 
fear,  mislead  yonr  resders  as  to  the  range  of  the 
undertaking.  We  shall,  therefore,  feel  mnch 
obliged  by  yonr  mentioning  in  yonr  next  issue  that 
the  Yolnme  noticed  by  yon  forms  the  Jirgi  section 
only  ol  the  complete  work,  which  will  be  extended 
to  seversl  Tolnmes." 

THE    STAGE. 
Thb  present  holidays  offer,  at  all  events,  the 
interest  of  yariety  at  the  theatre.     There  is 
something  for  eyerybodjr's  taste,  from  poetical 
comedy  to  realistic  comedy,  and  from  realistic 
comedy  to  pantomime.    Unfortunately,  certain 
of  the  pieces  appear  more  remarkable  by  the 
ez]9ectations  they  have  excited  than  by  those 
wmch  they  baye  gratified.    It  is  much  to  have 
a  nlay  horn  the  Poet  Laureate,  but  something 
stul  bangs  u|K>n  the  excellence  of  the  play,  and 
there  is  iiothmginBocoaocio*s  little  story,  which 
the  Laureate  has  used,  to  quite  account  for  the 
frequency   of  its   selection.      Nor  does  Mr. 
Tennyson  appear  to  have  enriched   the   tale 
with  any  special  {iraoea  of  treatment    Pleasant 
lines  there  are,  indeed,  of  Tennysonian  sim- 
plicity and  Tennysonian  terseness;  but  neither 
poetical  nor  dramatic  excellence  appears,  as  a 
whole,  to  have  been  attained,  and  some  broader 
comedy  introduced  into  the  piece  gives  little 
pleasure  to  the  audience.    The  performance  on 
our  stage  of  sligbt  pieces,  fhll  of  literary  work, 
and  oomessedly  abstaining  f^rom  great  dramatic 
sitnatians,  has  been  frequently  recommended. 
The  effort  on  the  part  of  the  management  of 
the  St  James's  is  undoubtedly  creditable,  but 
the  very  people  who  have  most  recommended 
such  pieces  may,  without  inconsisteDoy,  be  but 
lukewarm  in  their  praise  of  this  present  ene. 
Little  literary  pieces  by  writers  hardly  less 
accomplished  than  Mr.  Tennyson  himsMf  are 
presented  not  seldom  in  France.     Hence  the 
recommendation.    But  in  France,  when  such  a 
piece  succeeds,  it  does  so  partly  by  reason  of 
the  skill  with  which  the  writer,  while  eschewing 
great  dramatic  effects,  is  continually  busied  with 
smaller  dramatic  effects — ^with  turns  of  thought 
and  expression  which  give  op|)ortunity  to  the 
actor.    Work  that  is  almost  entirely  literary,  or 
work  which,  .when  it  ceases  to  be  so,  is  occupied 
with  broad  effects  of  comedy  in  that  whi<m  is 
deemed  to  be  needful  deference  to  the  vulgarer 
traditions  of  dramatic  effect,  has  less  chance  of 
pleasinff.    The  writers,  it  may  be,  hardly  exist 
in  England  who  can  be  certain  of  success  in 
stage  pieces    which  are  brief   and  of  slight 
construction  and  yet  aim  to  be  literature.    An- 
other method  of  treatment  than  that  adopted  in 
The  Falam  is  probably  necessary,  and  another 
order  of  story  may  be  hardly  less  essentia. 
The  appearance  on  the  stage  of  work  of  Mr. 
Tennyson's  could  hardly  be  unaccompanied  by 
a  more  than  ordinary  refinement  of  rendering, 
of  dressing,  and  of  decoration.     At    the  St. 
Jamee's  Theatre  this  is  satisfactorily  seen ;  but, 
as  regards  acting  proper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal 
have  no  great  occasion  for  the  display  of  their 
art,  and  of  small  occasions,  the  continuousness 
of  which  is  wont  to  save  to  the  sta^  such  a 
piece  in  France,  there  is  but  an  insufficient 
number.    Mr.  Tennyson's  appearance  in  stage 
literature^or,    to  speak  more  correctly,  ms 
return  to  it— does  not  seem  likely  to  have  a 
verv   revolutionary    influence,    and    Messrs. 
Gilbert,  Byron,  and  Bumand  will   probably 
continue  masters  of  the  situation. 

Thb  general  expectationa  have  been  fulfilled, 


and  Ckyvent  Garden  has  again  whatever  credit 
may  attach  to  the  achievement  of  having  pro- 
duced the  greatest  spectacle  of  the  year.  8indbad 
the  Sailor  is  spectacular  chiefly ;  we  scenes  are 
strung  but  loosely  toother,  the  familiar  story 
is  not  told  with  particular  deamees,  nor  is  it 
dear  to  tell,  and  reliance  is  placed  on  gorgeous- 
ness  of  raiment,  slitter  of  accessories,  troops  of 
stage-folk— and  folk  to  whom  the  stage  is  prob- 
ably  only  known  at  Christmas-time— duices, 
music,  and  colour.  At  DmryLane  the  literary 
merit  of  the  pantomime — since  deamess  of  con- 
struction is  of  itself  literary  merit— is  due  to 
Mr.  E.  L.  Blandiard,  who,  under  his  own  name 
or  that  of  the  Brothers  Grinn,  has  so  long  con- 
tributed to  the  entertainment  of  all  at  what  used 
to  be  « the  national  theatre.*'  Blue  Bear diaihia 
year  Mr.  Blanchard's  theme.  Of  other  London 
theatres  producing  pantomime,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  mention  more  than^  the  Gaiety, 
whose  Ohristmas  entertainment  enlists  a  number 
of  performers  sufficient  of  themselves  to  fill  the 
attditorium  of  many  a  provincial  theatre.  The 
programme  at  this  house  would  appear  to  have 
been  changed  not  in  the  least  because  the  earlier 
entertainment  had  not  been  successful — ^for  it 
was  highly  popular,  and  will  be  resumed— but 
because  Mr.  Hollingshead  is  of  opinion  that 
there  is  a  time  for  everything,  and  that  this  is 
not  the  time  for  pure  burlesque.  All  times, 
however,  at  the  Gaiety  are  for  Miss  Kate 
Yaughan,  and  the  Gaie^  audience  is  not  even 
at  Christmas  to  be  deprived  of  her  presence. 
The  Standard  and  the  Surrey— the  two  large, 
distant  houses,  which  by  the  aid  of  the  railway 
the  enterprising  jdaygoer  may  yet  hope  to  reach 
—both  of  them  present  their  wonted  form  of 
entertainment.  And  at  Sadler's  WeUs  it  is  not 
only  for  the  inhabit^ts  of  the  district  of 
Clerkenwdl  and  the  New  Biver  that  Mrs. 
Bateman  has  provided  h^er  holiday  fiEu:e.  At 
Sadler's  WeUs  the  thing  is  done  with  intelli- 
gence. But  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  in 
any  one  of  these  entertainments  there  is  to  be 
discovered  tiiie  brightness  and  freshness  of 
literary  wit  which  alone  could  make  them 
proper  subjects  of  j>rolonged  notice.  The  modern 
theatre  is  not  often  intellectual,  but  at  Christmas- 
time there  is  not  even  the  pretence  of  intellect 
Why  does  nobody  introduce  the  French  Bevue, 
in  whidi  the  topics  of  the  year  are  the  main 
theme? 

The  Vaudeville  Theatre  has  re-opened  after 
a  holiday  of  two  or  three  weeks.  Suitable 
decorations  have  been  introduced  into  this  pretty 
and  convenient  little  playhouse,  and  the  place  has 
been  deansed.  Moreover,  on  the  niffht  of  re- 
opening, and  subsequently,  there  has  been 
revived  a  comedy  excellently  played  at  this 
theatre  five  or  six  years  ago.  The  Boad  to  Buin 
has  hardly  a  fkult  in  the  eyes  of  modern  play- 
goers, save  this  one — ^that  it  contains  no  very 
attractive  part  for  a  '*  leading  lady,*'  or  a 
'*  juvenile  leading  lady."  Its  performance  at 
the  YaudeviUe  now,  as  formerly,  is  associated 
with  two  excellent  impersonations  by  Messrs. 
James  and  Thome.  The  piece  is  funny,  and 
will  have  a  fair  run. 


Now  rtadj,  1  toI.,  1m|c  poit  8to,  to. 


IVfONARCHY       and       DEMOCRACY 

•i-T-A-    FluiM  of  Modern  Polltlos.    By  th«  Den  of  Mmkssxt,  K.0. 


London:  J.  BAIV,  1,  Baymarkct,  H.W^ 


MEMORY       EXTRAORDINARY 
GOSRBaroHDEIIGB.— ParticaUn    iMM;^ftM    of    Mr. 

of  Moroof-    " .^    -   .     — >   - 

CI*H  onTtmAtyt, 


by 


Teaehflr  of  Moroory,  Roral  iViljtMhnie^  1097  B^gwt-tto««C.  London,  W. 


VIM*  on-nma^n.    "8tok«  on  Monorj,' 
16.  Maignrrt-gtraet.  C»T«ndi»h-aqn«Te,  Loi 


,'  bjr  pott  U  itai&pt.    IlMldonoe, 
indon.  W. 


O'OOMNOB'8  UFB  OP  BBA00N8FIELD.    PEOPLE'S  EDITIOir. 
Now  rtadj,  prleo  li. 

LORD   BEACONSFIELD :   a  Biography. 
By  T.  P.  OXJONNOR,  MJl. 
▲   t«rrtt«  «x]MMim  of  tha  pabllo  eanor  of  La 

^  tftMWAXt  h  Co..  Tlw  Holborn  VIndnat  8<ep».  B.C. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

HOW  to  WORK  with  the  MICROSCOPE. 
Qy  LlOVBL  &  BSAJLB,  F.B.a 

TiM  Fifth  Sdltte,  maeh  onluvMl,  with  100  PlatM,  pries  tit.,  mOj 
October  aoth. 

HAUUOJr.  FiOl  Ifall. 


LYCEUM        THEATRE.— 
MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 
Sbakipere'i  Gomady,  havlnr  been  rooelTed  with  the  vtmoet  entbaaliWB, 
will  be  lepeeted  erenr  ereolng  at  Eicht  o'olook  ontU  Auther  notlea. 
SHTLOGK-Jir.  mVINa.     P0BTIA-.MIa8  ELLEN  TBBRT. 
MeniliW    raffbcinaaeeB    of  THB    MBBCHANT  OF   VBMICB    evarr 
Batorday,  at  Two  o'elook,  nnttt  ftirtbar  notice. 

BHTLOCK--Mr.  IBVINO.     POBTIA— MIm  ELLEN  TERBT. 
Box  Ofloe  open  da^y  ft«m  Tm  to  Five  under  the  diroedoa  of  Mr 
Joasra  HUBST,  where  leata  ean  be  booked  tlx  weeka  la  advanec 


CH.  KisBTON  EXHIBITION. 

TUa  great  Bteher^  work  U  now  being  exhibited  at  DOWDESWEXLt 
OALLBBY.  JO,  CHANCEBY  LAKB.   Admladon,  Inelndlnf  Oualovae,  I*. 
A  large  nombar  of  very  flae  Preoft  for  fiala. 


FIRE.— The  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY,  in 
oonaeqmnee  of  the  total  deatmeaon  of  their  Flne-Ait  Gall^rr  In- 
Rathbone-plaee,  have  taken  TBMFOBAB7  PBBMIBB8  In  the  Mune  stM- 
The  etock  of  oopiea  of  DrawiiwB  by  the  Oroat  Maeten,  of  raprodnetionn 
the  ehdh-d'ararre  of  the  Art  Clalleriaa  of  Bofope,  and  the  ^'•''njirm  of  t 
works  of  Modem  Artlsti  la  in  pfoceifl  of  — * 


t 

tlxo 


works  or  Modem  ArtUti  la  in  pfocesfl  of  roplaeemeat. 

A  new  edition  9i  Tnmer^  **  Uber  Studloram  "  In  i»ogieM  flrom  rax*  print* 
lent  by  the  Bmr,  BUtatati,  Brooke,  MJL-W.  &  Buu>"  Maaagw,  11,  'Slu^ 


AirrOTTPB. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK 
ILLUSTBATIONS. 
Hie  ADT0T7PB  COMPANY  are  prodneara  of  Book  ISnstratioaa  bv  tke 
^"'S*?**  <^  ^^"'T*^  <^**'<^1>*  ^>^<i«""^-    "-T'T-^  *T  •*-"  ""-nttr  1 T5 
the  Britlth  Mnaenm,  Pnlaeographloal,  Nualamntleal,  Bqyal  Oettraphic^ 
and  other  laamMl  w^ioi**!—  •  ^"^    "  ■'• 


Feoalmflae  of  MedaU  and  Colni,  Anoient  MB8.,  Palatinga,  Oxawian.  aaA 
Skalohea,  Vtowa  and  PortraiU  fkvra  Natoia,  fco.  ^^*  ^^ 

For  Ternu  and  rtpaelmeaa  app^  to  the  MavaOSB. 
IBMFOBABY  OFFICBS,  doHof  th«  i*-bBllding  of  tha  FiB».A«i  Unlliii  i 

at  No.  1 1.  RATHBQNBPLACB.  '■«'«7- 

llM  Works.  liaancDeae,  MUdleeex. 
Qenend  Maaager,  W.  B.  buu). 

Director  of  tha  Worka,  J.  S.  SAinrxB. 


SECOND-HAND      BOOK      STORE. 
».  LOSEBY  LANE,  LBICBdTBB.  ' 

WITHBBB     AND     V0WLBB*8 

MOKTHI.T     OATAIiOGUBB, 

Gratia  and  post-free. 

MAGAZINE  and  NEWSPAPER  PRINT- 
ING.—WYMAN  tL  80H8,  Prbitera  of  the  BuOder,  Brief,  and 
other  hi|h-claaa  Papers,  call  attention  to  the  fkdlitiee  preaented  ^  chd^ 
Batablishment  IWr  the  Eoonomlo  Prodoetlon  of  every  deserfotlon  of  PcrSodilni 


.  _  In  the  heat  style.    WYMAN  ft  SONS  wiU  be  tan 

Eatimatea,  and  to  nUce  their  large  and  Tartad  ezpetlenoe  at  ~,  - ^„^ 


Jnat  pnhllahed,  crowa  Om,  dloih,  la.  <d. 

S0NO8    UNDEB    HIS    SHADOW. 

Otigfaial  and  Ovulated  fttnn  the  Oerman.    3ylfr8.L.T.C . 

London :  &  W.  Paxtkidoi  ft  Oo.,  9,  Pataraoater^ow. 


DURRANT'S      HOTBLr, 
OEORGE  8TBEKT,  POBTMAN  SgUABE,  LONDON. 
FcrFlamnfaiand  GenUamso.    CHABLsa  AJBxau,  Proprietor.    Boltea   of 
reona  ftea  6a.  Od.  per  day. 


ONE  THOUSAND  SHEETS  (Forty  -  two 
QaIxee)of  Thick  CREAM.LAID  NOTE,  and  1,000  ENVELOPES  (as 
aappiled  to  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  B.  Qladsloda,  the  Biahop  of  Petartioroairb, 
fte.,  fte.),  on  rMxIpt  of  PX>.0.  Ur  lOai  «d. ;  AOO  each,  As.  6d.— Thomas^! 
Wood,  Wholeeala  ^talionar,  t4,  MUk-ctreet,  London,  ex:.  BMabliah*!  fifty 
yean.   Ovd  plate  and  1«0  traaaparcBt  tTory  earda,  aa. ;  ladly'a  ditto,  8a.  fid 
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BATUBDAT,  JANUARY  10, 
JTo.  401,  New  Series. 


1880. 


Tax  EoiTOB  cannot  undertake  to  return^  or 
to  eorreepond  mth  the  writere  cfy  rejected 
manuscript. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  business 
letters  regarding  the  supply  of  the  paper j 
^c,^  mag  he  addressed  to  the  Pttblishbr, 
and  not  to  the  Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

He  Life  and  Work  of  8t.  Faul.  By  F.  W. 
Famr,D.D.,F.KS.,kte  Fellow  of  Trinity 
CoUege, Cambridge ;  Canon  of  WestmioBter, 
and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 
2  Yola.    (Caaaell,  Fetter,  Galpin  &  Co.) 

Dr.  Fabbab*8  book  has  been  now  so  many 
montha  before  the  public,  and  has  obtained 
ao  wide  a  circulation,  that  we  need  not  spend 
much  space  on  the  description  of  it.    The 
two  handsome  and    portly  octavo  yolumes 
Rmind  ns  closely  of  the  author's  Life  of 
Christ.     Each  of  these  yolumes  is  divided 
(in   a  aomewhat    illogical    manner)  into  a 
number  of  **  books.''    The  first  four  chapters 
of  volume  i.  discuss  various  introductory  mat- 
ters of  unequal  interest ;  the  next  four  take 
us  through  the  earlier  part  of  the  book  of  the 
Acts;  and  with  chapter  ix.  (p.  169)  we  enter 
at  length  in  earnest  upon  the  life  of  St.  Paul. 
We  are  not  sure  whether,  as  a  matter  of  art, 
in  writing  a  Life  of  St.  Paul,  Dr.  Farrar  ought 
io  have  jidded  to  the  temptation  to  expatiate 
80  largely  upon  Acts  i.-v.,  or  ought  rather  to 
^Te  gathered  up  the  whole  previous  history 
in  a  single  forcible  chapter  such  as  he  knows 
how  to  write ;  but  for  bringing  out  the  mean- 
ing of  such  interesting  events  most  readers 
will  forgiYe  him.     The  first  volume  closes 
with  the  end  of   St.  Paul's    first   stay  at 
Corinth,  80  that  the  second  volume  contains 
a  much  larger  share  of  St.  Paul's  literary 
work,  with  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  in- 
cident.    Both  volumes  contiun  neat  coloured 
nups  (we  cannot  say  much  for  the  confusing 
Mcoloured  one  on  p.  188  of  volume  i.)  and 
numerous  excursuses,  of  which  some  (e.g., 
those  on  Gamaliel,  the  Herods  of  the  Acts, 
and  the  Pastoral  Epistles)  are  useful,  and 
will  be  read  with  interest ;  few,  we  venture 
to  think,  will  care  much  for  the  excursus 
which  consists  of  an  odd  and  scanty  selec- 
tion of  testimonies  to  St.  Paul's  style,  or  for 
its  pedantic  neighbour,  which  deals  (as  Dr. 
Farrar  does    ad  nauseam   throughout  both 
volumes)  with  his  rhetoric      The  book  is 
introdooed  with  a  dedication,  neither  graceful 
DOfr  at  all  adequate,  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 
It  closes  with  a  carelessly  compiled  Index. 

Dr.  Fatrar's  work  divides  itself  naturally 
into  two  portions,  viz.,  that  which  consists  of 
actual  narration  or  historical  disquisition,  and 
that  which  consists  of  theolo^  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Apostle's  writmgs.  To  treat 
with  equal  success  of  these  two  widely  dif- 
ferent mranches  of  the  subject  would  require 
a  T^Tj  first-rate  genius,  and  no  one  would  be 
•urpnsed  to  find  a  considerable  inequality 
between  what  may  roughly  be  called  the  first 
and  second  volumes  of  Dr.  Farrar's  book. 
Of  the  laborious  diligence  with  which  the 


author  has  worked  at  the  enormous  literature 
of  the  subject  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly,  and  the  material  which  he  has  amassed 
has  been  woven  together  with  the  greatest 
skill.  The  result  is  a  narrative  which  will  be 
devoured  by  many  thousands  of  English  people 
who  would  never  have  dreamt  of  reading  the 
less  brilliant  works  of  the  Dean  of  Chester 
and  Mr.  Lewin.  Persons  who  are  unable  for 
themselves  to  draw  a  very  lifelike  picture 
from  the  perusal  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  will 
here  find,  at  any  rate,  something  very  tangible. 
They  will  find  (according  to  Dr,  Farrar's  quota- 
tion) that  ct  KoX  HavXos  ^v,  aXX'  ayOfxtmo^  ^v. 
It  is  undeniable  that  a  book  of  this  kind  was 
greatly  needed.  We  cannot  candidly  say 
that  justice  is,  in  our  opinion,  done  to  St. 
Paul's  character,  but  his  adventures  and 
heroic  endurances  are  set  forth  in  glowing 
colours  and  with  that  enthusiasm  which  over- 
bears all  carping  criticism.  Next  after  M. 
Kenan's  treatment  of  the  same  period  this  J  who  had  lived  with  Jesus 


may  be  considered  the  most  charming  popular 
history  of  the  origin  of  Christianity ;  while  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  it  exceeds  its  French 
rival  in  sense  of  responsibility  and  regard  for 
facts. 

^  Dr.  Farrar's  gifts  for  narrative  and  descrip- 
tion are  too  wdl  known  to  need  exemplifica- 
tion, but  we  might  perhaps  point,  as  instances 
of  the  author's  best  style,  to  chapter  xiv.,  con- 
taining the  history  of  Philo's  legation;  to 
the  fine  passage  about  St.  James  (i.  423) ;  to 
the  admirable  description  of  the  riot  at 
Ephesus  (volume  ii.,  pp.  33-43),  where  Dr. 
Farrar  forcibly  shows  how  vast  had  been  the 
effect  of  the  Gospel  in  Asia  during  St.  Paul's 
stay  thete,  and  clearly  explains  the  reasons  of 
the  Jews  in  putting  Alexander  forward  ;  and 
to  the  riot  at  Jerusalem  (ii.  308-17).  We 
propose  to  touch  somewhat  carefully  upon  a 
few  of  the  points  of  special  interest. 

Though  the  appearance  of  St.  James  can 
kindle  the  author's  imagination.  Dr.  Farrar 
throughout  his  book  does  but  scant  justice 
to  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  or  to  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem,  or,  indeed,  to  the  Twelve.  He 
loses  no  opportunity  of  heightening  the 
antagonism  between  these  and  the  subject  of 
his  memoir.  It  is  certainly  well  that  we 
should  be  reminded  that  men  took  sides  very 
strongly  even  in  those  days  in  the  Christian 
Church;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  Judaistic 
party  claimed  to  be  thought  loyal  adherents 
of  James ;  but  Dr.  Farrar  has  no  right  to 
deduce  from  St.  Paul's  words,  **  Other  of  the 
apostles  saw  I  none,  save  James,  the  Lord's 
brother,"  the  lecture  on  James'  narrowness,  and 
the  formal  character  of  this  interview,  which 
he  gives  us  in  volume  i.,  p.  233.  He  entirely 
mistakes  St.  Paul's  mind  when  he  says,  **  Even 
now,"  at  the  time  of  the  Congpress.  at  Jerusalem, 
<'  Paul  must  have  chafed  to  submit  the  deci- 
sion of  truths  which  he  felt  to  be  true  to 
any  human  authority;"  and  adds  that  St. 
Paul  had  but  one  consolation  to  make  his  case 
less  depressing  than  that  of  a  Dupanloup  await- 
ing a  Papal  decision — the  consolation  being  that 
Paul  had  '*  the  inward  voice,  the  spiritual  inti- 
mation, which  revealed  to  him  that  this  course 
was  wise  and  necessary."  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  thought  that  a  Dupanloup  would  have 
quite  as  complete  a  conviction  of  the  wisdom 
and  necessity  of  the  appeal ;  but  however  that 
may  bci  we  can  be  absolutely  certain  that  St. 


Paul  had  sufficient  faith  to  believe  that  the 
conference  could  only  issue  in  a  wise  decision, 
when  we  read  his  dvifirfv  8c  Kar  dTroKoXwI/w. 
In  face  of  the  clear  distinction  drawn  in 
Acts  XV.  4,  5,  between  the  Church  of  Jeru3a- 
lem  and  the  apostles  and  elders  on  one  side, 
who  "  received "  the  missionaries,  and  the 
Pharisees  who  marred  the  unanimity  of  the 
reception,  how  dare  Dr.  Farrar  keep  on  in  this 
strain  ?  ^<  In  the  very  hottest  moment  of  dis- 
pleasure against  those  who  at  any  rate  repre- 
sented  themselves  as  emissaries  of  James" 
(i.  410;  the  italics  are  his  own) ;  "Whatever 
may  have  been  the  action  of  James,  or  of 
those  who  assumed  his  authority,  neither  in 
the  New  Testament,  nor  in  the  earliest 
Christian  writings,  is  there  any  trace  of 
enmity  between  Paul  and  Peter "  (i.  447) ; 
"  His  opponents  could  produce  their  '  com- 
mendatory letters,'  and,  at  least,  claimed  to 
possess  the  delegated  authority  of  the  apostles 
'    '         "(ii.97); 

*'  It  was  true  that  this  class  of  men  came  from 
Jerusalem,  and  that  they  belonged  to  the  very 
Church  of  Jerusalem  for  whose  poorer  members 
he  was  making  such  lar^e  exertions.  It  was 
true  that,  in  one  flagrant  instance,  at  any  rate, 
they  had,  or  professed  to  have,  the  authority  of 
James.  Could  it  be  that  James,  in  the  bigotry 
of  lifelong  habit,  had  so  wholly  failed  to  add 
understanding  and  knowledge  to  his  scrupulous 
holiness,  &c.,  &c.  P  If  so,  it  could  not  be  helped. 
James  was  but  a  man  "  (ii.  131). 

So  determined  is  the  Doctor  to  find  antagonism 
between  St.  Paul  and  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
that,  in  spite  of  the  aa-fiiyw^  d^reSc^vro  17/Lias 
ol  dScX^ot  of  Acts  zxi.  17,  he  writes : 

'*  As  we  read  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  in  the 
light  of  the  epistles,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
impression  that  the  meeting  between  the  Apostle 
and  the  elders  of  Jerusalem  was  cold.  .  .  . 
There  lay  all  this  money.  .  .  .  Yet  we  are 
not  told  about  a  word  of  thanks,  and  we  see  but 
too  plainly  that  Paul's  hardly  disguised  mis- 
giving as  to  the  manner  in  which  his  gift  would 
be  accepted  was  confirmed  "  (ii.  394). 

On  the  next  page  Dr.  Farrar  undertakes  to 
correct  the  A.V.  for  rendering  Karrjxii^v^o^ 
**  they  are  informed ; "  he  himself  renders  it, 
''they  have  been  studiously  indoctrinated." 
If  his  own  scholarship  had  been  a  little  less 
hasty,  he  might  have  seen  in  this  one  aorist  a 
sign  of  relenting  and  repenting  after  a  wrong 
judgment.  St.  Paul's  loyal  return  to  Jeru- 
salem had  quite  falsified  all  this  teaching 
already ;  **  they  toere  schooled  to  think  that 
you  taught  apostasy,"  but  now  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  think  it.  There  are  very  serious 
sanctions  against  bringing  unfounded  accusa- 
tions against  any  person,  which  Dr.  Farrar  can 
hardly  have  thought  of  when  he  allowed  him- 
self to  pen  the  foUowing : — 

"Sotmanimous,  .  .  .  even,  we  fear,  among 
some  nominal  Jewish  Christians,  was  the  detes- 
tation of  the  man  who  taught  *  apostasy  from 
Moses  '  that  in  most  oiroles  there  was  no  need 
of  concealment  [of  the  murderous  conspiracy  of 
the  forty  Jews].  When  St.  Peter  had  been  in 
prison  and  in  peril  of  execution,  the  Christian 
community  of  J  erusalem  had  been  in  a  ferment 
of  alarm  and  sorrow,  .  .  .  but  St.  Peter 
.  .  .  was  regarded  with  feelings  very  different 
from  those  with  which  the  tfndaio  believers 
looked  on  the  bold  genius  whose  dangerous 
independence  treated  Mosaism  and  its  essential 
covenant  as  a  thing  of  the  past  for  converted 
GentUes.    We  hear  of  no  prayer  from  any  one 
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of  the  Blden  or  tiie  *  many  myiiads'  on  behalf 
of  St.  Paul" 

ICMt  Nftden  will  be  eonvinced,  after  reading 
Dr.  Farrar^B  Btatement  of  the  case,  that  Titos 
was  drcumoiBed  on  the  occasion  of  St.  Paul's 
second  visit  to  JerosiJem.    It  is  tme  that 
Dr.  Lightfoot  has  decided  against  this  view, 
but  Dr.  Farrar  has  had  the  boldness  to  re- 
open the  question,  and  we  think  he  has  the 
best  of  it.     If  St.  Panl  meant  that  Titus  was 
not  circumcised,  we  agree  with  Dr.  Farrar 
that  it  would  have  been  more  natural,  even  in 
the  excited  state  in  which  St.  Paul  wrote,  to 
have  said  oii^     .     .     .     irtpierfirfiri.      There 
are  two  points,  however,  which  Dr.  Farrar 
misses  in  a  very  odd  manner,  one  of  which, 
at  least,   would  considerably  strengthen  his 
argument.    Why  does  he,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  translate  'IBXXttv  wv,  **  Greek 
though  he  was,"  as  if  his  Greek  nationality 
were  a  natural  reason  for  circumcising  him  ? 
And  why  does  he,  in  the  name  of  Greek 
scholarship,  translate  rg  Worayg,  "by  way 
of   submission,"    as   though  demonstratives 
meant  nothing  ?    Surely  St.  Paul  is  conscious 
of  having  made  an  act  of  (nroray^,  or  personal 
self-denial  for  the  sake  of  others,  in  which 
Titus  joined?      This,  which  was  merely  a 
personal  matter,  had  been  construed  by  the 
Judaising  teachers  of  Galatia  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment   of   error  in   not  ^  having    taught 
the    necessity    of   circumcision.       St.    Paul 
accordingly  says  that  he  laid  fully   before 
the  hea&  of  the  Jewish  Church  the  Gospel 
which    he    preached    among    the    Gentiles. 
Possibly  they  urged  him  first  to  teach  the 
general  neeessity  or  advisability  of  circum- 
cision ;  then,    finding    that    he  would    not 
consent  to  this  sweeping  change,  they  urged 
that    at    least    Titus,     as   being    there    in 
Jerusalem,  had  better  be  circumcised;  and 
this,  for  such  reasons  as  Dr.  Farrar  alleges, 
he  agreed  to.     "  But,"  he  says,  "  not  even 
Titus,  though  he  was  with  me  there  upon  the 
spot,  was  undiJr  any  compulsion  to  be  circum- 
cised— ^for  he  was  a  Gentile — ^but  because  of 
the  sham  brethren  smuggled  in,  some  men 
who  sneaked  in  to  spy  out  our  liberty  which 
we  have  in  Christ  Jesus,  in  order  that  they 
might,  for  the  future,  reduce  us  to  slavery — 
not  that  we  yielded  to  them  even  for  an  hour 
by  the  self-suppression — in    order  that  the 
Gospel  truth  might  throughout  abide  with 
you.' '    A  glance  at  the  use  of  vA-orayi;  and  vtto- 
rao-o-ccrAu  in  Bruder's  Concordance  is  enough 
to  show  that  it  expresses  that  personal  sub- 
jection of  one's  own  inclination  to  the  advan- 
tage—even to  the  caprice-— of  others  which  is 
one  of  the  first  demands  of  Christian  ethic. 

It  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  find  that 
Dr.  Farrar  maintains  that  St.  Paul  had  been 
married.  In  the  first  place  where  he  touches 
upon  the  subject,  the  fact  is  stated  with 
a  somewhat  offensive  coolness.  Speaking 
of  St.  Paul's  early  training,  he  says: — 
"That  training,  as  we  can  clearly  see, 
was  the  ordinary  training  of  eveiy  Jewish 
boy.  ...  At  thirteen,  he  would,  by  a 
sort  of  'confirmation,'  become  a  '  son  of  the 
commandment.'  .  .  •  At  twenty,  or  earlier, 
like  every  orthodox  Jew,  he  would  marry " 
(i.  43).  It  is,  we  fear,  a  confession  of  blind- 
ness to  say  that  we  cannot  "  clearly  see  "  the 
neeessity  of  the  supposition.  Dr.  Farrar's 
argument  from  1  Cor.  vii.  8  is  a  curious  one 


(i.  80).     He  thinks  that  ayaifwiq  there  must 


needs  mean  "to  widowers,"   for  which  he 
says  there  is  no  Greek  word  (he  forgets  that 
X^pa  is  the  feminine  of  x9po^)f  "  because  he 
has  been  dready  speaking,  in  the  first  seven 
verses  of  the   chapter,  to  those  who  have 
never  been  married."    We  should  like  the 
learned  author  to  take  the  trouble  to  read 
through  those  first    seven  verses    and    see 
whether  he  still  thinks  they  are  addressed 
"to  those  who  have  never  been  married." 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  expression 
Sya/ju)?,   "unmarried,"    means  in    the    first 
instance  one  who  never  has  been  married ; 
and  in  verse  34  it  may  be  said  to  represent 
the  foregoing  -q  'nupOevo^,    It  is  only  by  trans- 
ference that  it  is  used,  as  in  verse  11,  of  one 
who  has  been  parted  from  a  spouse,  as  we 
speak  of  a  man  leading  "  a  bachelor  life " 
when  his  wife  is  away.    Thus,  all  we  can  say 
is  that  Tots  dvA/xots  koX  rats  x^pai^  means  "  to 
all  unmarried  persons  and  to  widows,"  with  a 
preponderant  reference  to  persons  who  have 
never  been  married.    This  becomes  clearer 
when  we  read  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  a 
little  more  carefully  than  Dr.  Farrar  has 
done.     St.  Paul  is  asked  to  decide  between 
the  married  and  the  unmarried  state  (whether 
virginity  or  widowhood).     He  answers  un- 
hesitatingly for    the    unmarried  state:  "It 
is    a    grand    thing    for    a    person    not    to 
touch    a   woman."     He  then  just  concedes 
that  there  are  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
marriage,  and  that  married  life  has  its  duties. 
Married  people  are  not,  without  mutual  con- 
sent, to  leave  each  other.    If  they  do  thus 
leave  each  other  he  allows  them  to  re-unite, 
but  prefers  that  the  separation  should  be  per- 
manent  ("But  my  will  is  that  all  persons 
should  be  as  I  myself  am")  ;  only  there  are 
obvious  difficulties  in  the  way.     After  this 
digression  addressed  to  the  married  he  resumes 
what  he  had  left  in  verse  1—"  But  to  unmarried 
persons  and  widows  I  say  it  is  a  grand  thing 
for  them  if  they  continue  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  myself,"  i.e.,  unmarried.     There  is 
therefore  here  not  a  word  to  indicate  whether 
St.  Paul  was  a  widower  or  never  married  at 
all,  and  we  have  to  conclude   from    other 
grounds.      If  he  was  a  widower  we  gather 
that  his  marriage  must  have  been  an  unhappy 
one  and  a  source  of  anxiety  to  him.     Dr. 
Farrar  appeals  to  "  the  deep  and  fine  insight 
of  Luther "  to  show  that  none  but  one  who 
had  tried  the  experiment  could  have  written 
so  wisely  and  tenderly  on  the  subiect;  but 
the  incontinent  Reformer  was  no  dismterested 
judge.    We  should  indeed  venture  to  say  that 
the  peculiar  homely  tenderness  which  is  so 
marked  in  St.  Peter  is  conspicuously  absent 
from  St.  Paul.     It  is  useless,  however,  to 
guess  from  character ;  and  when  we  turn  to 
the  facts  which  Dr.  Farrar  alleges,  they  are 
not  worth  much.     Granted  that  the  Rabbis 
made  matrimony  a  duty,  celibacy  was  not  a 
thing  unknown,  and  Barnabas — ^not  to  speak 
of  James — seems  to  have  been  a  case   in 
point.     The  grand  argument  of  Dr.  Farrar 
depends  on  a  great  many  "  ifs."     It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  Saul  was  ever  a  member 
of  the  Sanhedrin — ^in  fact,  quite  improbable. 
If  he  was,  Dr.  Farrar  allows  that,  according 
to  the  Mishna,  marriage  was  not  an  indis- 
pensable qualification  for  membership ;  while 
the  later  works  to  which  he  refers  state,  not 


so  much  what  was  in  fact  required,  but  whati 
their  authors  deemed  good  for  an  ideal  San- 
hedrinist.  Clement  of  Alexandria  only  makes 
him  a  married  man  in  order  to  explain  the 
yyi^ffu  avvinjyt  of  Phil.  iv.  3,  which  (like  M. 
Renan,  who  thinks  it  means  Lydia)  he  under- 
stands, in  defiance  of  (2rrammar,  to  mean  "  my 
true  wife."  As  Dr.  Farrar  rejects  this  in- 
terpretation (he  takes  Synzygns  for  a  proper 
name),  he  cannot  claim  Clement's  support, 
and  finds  himself  confronted  with  an  almost 
universal  Christian  tradition  that  Paul  lived 
from  first  to  last  a  life  of  virginity. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Dr.  Farrar,  in  writing  his 
account  of  the  voyage  and  shipwreck,  has 
not  submitted  his  narrative  to  the  censorship 
of  some  competent  nautical  authority,  and,  if 
possible,  to  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
those  particular  seas.    Nothing  can  be  more 
excusable  than  that  a  Canon  of  Westminster 
should    himself   be  unacquainted  with    the 
technicalities  of  the  sea ;  but  the  book  might 
thus  have  been  made  more  correct  and  less 
perplexing.    A  friend  of  the  reviewer's,  who 
was  for  many  years  a  captain  in  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  service,  and  is  intimately 
acquainted   with  the  Mediterranean,  points 
out   a   large    number    of    details  in  which 
the  author's  ignorance  of   seamanship    has 
misled  him,  sometimes  into  blunders  which 
appear    a   little    ludicrous    to    a     profes- 
sional   mind.      What    makes    Dr.  Farrar 
assume,  fbr  insttoce,  that  they  started  from 
Caesarea  with    a  westerly  wind  (li.    365), 
which  would  be  blowing  home  into  the  har- 
bour of  Caesarea,  and   make  it  extremely 
difficult  for  a  heavy  craft  to  beat  out  of  the 
harbour  and  weather  the  rocks  off  the  northern 
point,  as  well  as  give  her  a  lee-shore  to  sail 
along  all  the  way  to  Sidon  ?    What  does  he 
mean  (p.  366)  by  "  beating  to  windward  by 
the  aid  of  land  breezes  and  westward  cur- 
rents right  across  the  sea  which  washes  the 
coasts  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia  ?  **    The  con- 
fusion of  the  sentence  is  by  no  means  clarified 
by  the  foot-note  on  the  next  page — "  It  will, 
of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  could 
not  work  to  windward."     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
ancient  ships  could  and  did  work  to  windward, 
though  only  so  as  to  gain  off  each  tack  an 
angle  of    11*15' — not  quite  two  miles  to 
windward  for  every  ten  sailed,  which  would 
well  account  for  Acts  xxvii.  7.    Dr.  Farrar 
errs    in    good    company   when  he    renders 
av€fioq  Tu^o)j/tKos  "  a  tempestuous  typhoon," 
as  though  there  were  any  connexion  whatever 
between  the   Greek  word  and  the  Chinese 
name  which  has  passed  into  English ;  it  is, 
perhaps,  an  instance  of  what  Dr.  Farrar,  on 
the  same  page,  calls  a  word  surft*appS.    The 
run  described  by  the  author  as  a  kind  of  mad 
race  which  brought  the  ship  under  the  lee  of 
Clauda  (if  that  be  the  right  name  of  the 
island,  not  KavSa — the  modern  name  being 
Gaudo,  not,  as  Dr.  Farrar  states,  Gozzo)  was 
by  no  means  so  hopeless  a  matter  as  we  are 
given  to  understand,  but  doubtless  designed  by 
the  captain  in  order  to  get  into  the  smoother 
water  there.     And  why  in  the  world  does 
Dr.  Farrar  think  they  left  any  part  of  the 
mainsail  set?  or  that   they  set  the  arfemo 
(here  called  a  storm-sail,  though  he  rightly 
calls  it  later  on  a  foresail),  which  was  the 
very  last  a  captain  would  think  of  setting 
when  the  object  was  to  keep  her  up  to  the 
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wind,  and  to  prevent  her  from  running  to  lee- 
ward in  the  direction  of  the  Sjrtes  ?    Or  what 
woold  Dr.  Farrar  himself,  on  a  few  moments' 
reflection,  think  of  the  wisdom  which,  thus 
"having  made  all  as  snug  as  their  circum- 
stiDces  permitted,  let  her  drifb  on,  broadside 
to  leeward,  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and 
ware !"    Bat,  perhaps,  the  crowning  piece  of 
namanship  is  what  we  find  on  p.  375.    That 
f  iTKtvtf  means  the  mainyard  cannot  be  doubted, 
oor  that  it  was  cast  oat;  but  our  excellent 
otTal  friend  assures  us  that  he  would  have 
taken  away  the  captain's  certificate  had   he 
done  what  Dr.  Farrar  and  others  think  he  did. 
It  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  lightening  the 
ihip  that  it  was  cast  out ;  for  it  was  useful, 
when  well  secured  ubove  the  decks,  to  steady 
tiie  Teasel,  as  also  fore  and  aft  the  ship  to  give 
the  soldiers  and  prisoners  something  to  cHng 
to.    To  part  with  this  spar  without  hope  of 
reoorery  would  have  been  to  render  the  ship 
helplen  when  the  gale  abated.     The  word 
which  is  used  (^pu/ra/uv)  is  the  regular  tech- 
nical word  fat  casting  an  anchor,  and  there 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  these  admirable 
seamen  (whose  object  was  to  retard  the  drifting 
of  the  ship  as  much  as  possible)  made  of  it 
what  is  called  a  sea-anchor.    This  would  give 
a  much  better  account  of  the  slowness  of  their 
progieas  towards  Malta  than  that  which  Dr. 
Farrar  takes  firom  Smith  of  Jordanhill.    Dr. 
Farrar  omits  also  to  account  for  Euroaquilo 
eanying  the  vessel  to  Malta  at  all,  instead  of 
on  the  Syrtes,  which  was  due  partly  to  the 
effect  of  a  sea-anchor  cast  from  somewhere  near 
the  bows  of  the  vesMl,  and  partly  to  the  fact 
that  these  Levanters  invariably  veer  to  the 
esBt,  or  even  to  the  south  of  east,  as  soon 
IS  thev  escape  from  the  Archipelago  into  the 
open  Mediterranean, 

The  latter  portion  of  the  second  volume 
gives  ns  the  impression  of  being  huddled  up 
to  suit  the  demands  of  a  publisher ;  and  we 
cannot  but  hope  that  Dr.  Farrar,  in  a  new 
edition,  will  give  more  time  to  considering 
the  Spanish  journey,  and  also  to  the  question  of 
St.  Peter's  presence  at  Rome.  It  is  absurd  to 
eharacterise  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome 
as  '*  tradition,**  as  Dr.  Farrar  is  content  to  do. 
For  doctrinal  purposes,  indeed,  it  is  all  very 
well  to  draw  a  distinction  between  Scripture 
and  tradition,  but  not  for  history.  Clement 
shows  a  personal  and  familiar  acquaintance 
with  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  his  state- 
ments are  no  more  to  be  snubbed  with  the 
title  of  '<  tradition  "  than  those  of  the  Acts. 

We  have  already  said  that  Dr.  Farrai^s 
treatment  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  is  by  no 
mas  equal  to  his  treatment  of  the  history. 
Ris  analyses,  indeed,  are  often  very  useful; 
sod  the  introductions  (we  may,  perhaps,  name 
etpetuSly  that  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians) 
coorey  the  usual  statements  in  a  very  agree- 
sUe  form.  Each  epistle  is  paraphrased — 
here  a  bit  translateo,  here  a  condensation, 
there  an  expansion,  the  connexion  being  often 
▼eiT  well  displayed — ^and  undoubtedly  English 
readers  who  go  through  the  two  volumes 
win  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  epistles 
which  they  would  not  have  been  able  to 
sake  oat  for  themselves,  and  which  they 
would  not  have  the  patience  to  pick  out  of  a 
commentary,  even  if  a  good  English  com- 
mentary  wore  always  to  be  found.  We  may 
therrfois  he  very  grateful  to  t)r,  Farrar  for 


popularising  much  of  the  latest  research  on 
the  subject.    At  the  same  time,  to  be  done 
really  well,  even  for  the  half-educated  class  at 
which  Dr.  Farrar  aims,  these  epistles  required 
the  hand  of  a  theologian.    The  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  is  especially  disappointing ;  bnt  then 
how  few  would  be  capable  of  dealing  adequately 
with  it !    Dr.  Farrar's  off-hand  and  frivolous 
procedure  with  doctrinal  points  may  be  seen 
exemplified  in  i.  614  fotll,,  in  connexion  with 
"the  Man  of  Bin;"    or  in  ii.    186  foil.,  in 
connexion  with  justifieation.    We  mayjuat 
mention  (not  as  a  matter  of  theology)  that 
the    author    adopts   the    theory   that    the 
salutations    of  Rom.   xvi.  are  addressed   to 
the  Church  of  Ephesus,  and  were  properly 
attached  to  the  copy  of  "Romans"  whioh 
was  forwarded  to  Asia,     The  position  is  very 
well  maintained.     We  only  wonder  that  it 
has  not  occurred  to  Dr.  Farrar  that  the  con- 
cluding doxology  seems  much  more  in  keeping 
with  the  style  and  purpose  of  the  ''Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians"  itself  than  with  the  treatise 
to  which  it  is  now  attached,  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  some  investigation  of  the  question 
whether  these  are  not  really  parts  of   the 
Ephesian  copy  of  that  letter  rather  than  of 
their  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  Romans. 

We  hope  we  have  not  spoken  unkindly  of  a 
book  for  which  we  are  sincerely  grateful.    If 
it  be  so,  we  feel  compelled  to  remark  in  self- 
defence  that  the  author's  style  is  one  which 
drives  a  reader  into  involuntary  antagonism. 
Enough  has  been  said  by  Others  on  this  point, 
and  it  would  be  ungracious  to  add  more.    If 
anything    could   have    cured    Dr.    Farrar's 
tendencies,  the  strictures  upon  the  style  of 
his  Life  of  Christ  would  have  done  so,  bnt  we 
must  henceforth   suppose  the  disease  to  be 
congenital.    We  may  be  allowed,  however,  to 
hope  that,  if  Dr.  Farrar  presents  us  again  with 
a  work  of  the  kind  (we  trust  he  will),  he  will 
put  the  proofs  into  the  hands  of  someone  of 
ordinary  taste  to  strike  out  as  much  as  he 
pleases  without  fear.     We  should  then  lose 
the    little    tags    of     gaudy  quotation    like 
'*  expressed  in  dithyrambs,  and  written  in  jets 
of  flame,"  "  clenched  antagonisms,"  "  rush  of 
congregated  wings,"  "  gone  glimmering  down 
the  dream  of  things  that  were."    The  ordinary 
"illiterate  flw>  ^-OTtffo"  or  ^^hnvMehediot" 
who  compose  (we  presume)  the  '^chodts-learets*' 
would  no  longer  be  startled  to  find  themselves 
called  by  such  names ;  while  the  "  Ohaham  " 
does  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  them.  "  Ger  " 
and  "mesith"  and    "minim,"  "chalnka" 
and  "mezuzoth"  and  "cherem,"  "tephiUin 
and  tsitsith,"    would    disappear.      Perhaps 
even  we  might  be  delivered  from  sentences 
like  "Probably  they  rogarded  him,  at  the 
best,  as  the  Aiianias  for  future  Eleazers,"  or 
"  We  have  not  a  single  instance  of  Gematria  or 
Notarikon,  of  Atbash  or  Albam,  of  Hillel's 
middoth  or  of  Akibha's  method  of  hanging 
legal  decisions  upon  the  horns  of  letters. 
"Crypts  of  shame"  would  be  refused  admit- 
tance as  the  rendering  of  to.  Kpymrh,  r^s  olfrxyvri^, 
as    well    as    words     like    "charism"    and 
"  esemplastic  ; "  and  the  author  would  not 
have   been  allowed  to  mar  a  very  forcible 
passage  by  introducing  a  "  finished  specimen 
of  courtly  eutrapeliaP 

In  a  new  edition,  also,  it  would  be  well  to 
remove  the  misprints,  of  which  we  have 
noticed  considerably  over  a  hundred,  especially 


in  the  Qreek,  whioh  give  the  book  a  very 
unscholarly  appearance.  Those  in  ii.  465, 
537,  of  "Thrace"  for  " thence *•  and 
"  Lymus  "  for  "  hymns  "  are  very  ridiculous. 
By  accident  also  Dr.  Farrar  puts  "  Domitian 
and  Maximin"  (i.  177)  where  he  means 
"Diodetian  and  Maximian*'  (he  is  wrong, 
however,  about  the  fact)  ;  "  Maximius  Gale- 
rius  "  (i.  318)  where  he  means  *^  Maximianus 
Galerius."  On  p.  377  (volume  i.)  he  twice 
oonfuses  us  by  "east"  for  "west"  and 
"  west "  for  "  east."  In  one  place  (we  have 
lost  the  reference)  "^gean"  stands  for 
"Adriatic.'*  We  might  ask  also  to  have 
the  notes,  in  a  subsequent  edition,  more 
carefullv  attached  to  the  words  they  are 
intended  to  explain,  instead  of  the  somewhat 
random  position  they  now  occupy.  But  these 
are  all  but  small  blemishes  in  a  book  which 
will  kindle  a  flame  of  new  interest  in  the 
life  of  St.  Paul  throughout  the  whole  of 
England.  A.  J.  Masok. 


Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East;  or,  Oruises 
to  Ofprus  and  OonstanHnople.  By  Mrs. 
Brassey.  Maps  and  Illustratiqns.  (Long- 
mate.) 


Mas.  B  basset's  record  of  a  cruise  to  Cyprus 
and  Constantinople  will  be  received  with 
pleasure  by  many  of  her  old  friends  who 
followed  with  sympathetic  interest  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Sunbeam  during  its  voyage 
round  the  worid.  True,  the  scenes  now 
described  are  mors  fattiilisr  than  were  the 
lonely  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Still,  there 
are  nooks  and  oomers  in  the  Mediterranean 
which  a  traveller  confined  by  necessity  to  the 
use  of  public  means  of  locomotion  only  rarely 
finds  an  opportunity  of  visiting ;  and  some  of 
these  are  described  here.  Besides,  a  descrip- 
tion of  our  ancient  haunts,  if  emanating  from 
a  kindred  mind,  often  revives  reminiscences 
of  a  pleasant  nature,  and  proves  more  attrac- 
tive than  would  an  account  of  localities  with 
which  we  are  not  personally  acquainted. 

Mrs.  Brassey  nnreservewlly  takes  her  readers 
into  her  confidence.  She  introduces  them 
into  her  charming  family  circle,  and  makes 
them  participators  of  all  the  joys  and  woes 
which  a  voyage  on  the  fitful  ocean  entails, 
even  when  undMaken  in  a  yacht  so  luxuri- 
ously fitted  as  is  the  Sunbeam,  For  the 
nonce  she  chooses  to  live  in  a  glass  house, 
but  who  would  be  so  ungallant  as  to  throw  a 
stone?  On  the  contrary,  few  are  likely  to 
rise  from  a  perusal  of  her  confidences  without 
being  charmed  by  her  simple  frankness  and 
impressed  with  her  restless  energy  and  per- 
severance. Who  among  ns  wonld  persist  in 
yachting  if,  after  thirty  years'  experience  of 
the  sea,  he  were  constrained  to  admit  that  he 
became  as  ill  as  if  he  had  never  been  to  sea 
before?  Nor  are  there  many  who  would 
outdo  Mrs.  Brassey  as  an  indefatigable  sight- 
seer. Not  a  single  opportunity  appears  to 
have  been  missed  by  her,  and  occasionally 
even  "  Tom "  preferred  to  stay  on  board  his 
comfortable  yacht  rather  than  accompany  his 
wife  on  her  never-ending  trips  to  museums, 
churches,  castles,  and  places  of  amusement. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  book  is  that  which  relates  to  Constanti- 
nople. In  that  much-coveted  capital  of  the 
East  Mrs.  Brassey  spent  a  considerable  time, 
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and  came  into  contact  with  all  sorts  of 
persons,  not  the  least  remarkable  of  whom 
must  have  been  the  *'  travelling  professor  from 
Oxford,  come  out  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus,  with  very  strong  opinions  of  his  own — 
among  others,  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  a 
fpol."  The  author  reproduces  with  zest  the 
gossip  of  the  place,  and  has  a  great  deal  to 
say  about  the  idiosyncrasies  of  poor  Abdul 
Aziz,  whom  all  the  world  appeared  to  have 
agreed  to  treat  as  a  madman.  One  of  his 
manias,  we  are  told,  was  a  dread  of  fire,  and 
he  ordered  that  all  fiat  candlesticks  should  be 
placed  in  saucers  filled  with  water.  We  are 
gravely  told  that  *'  he  had  two  of  the  sultanas 
bowstrung  for  transgressing  this  rule."  After 
an  entertainment  provided  by  the  Khediv, 
then  in  Constantinople,  the  Saltan  ordered 
the  gold  dinner  service  to  be  carried  off  to 
bis  palace,  intimating  ''that  no  one  could 
eat  off  it  after  him."  M.  Chlebowski,  a 
Polish  painter  whom  he  employed  to  paint 
sea-pieces  from  sketches  of  his  own^  had  a 
great  deal  to  suffer  from  the  Sultan's  peculiar 
sense  of  humour,  and  at  the  end  of  nine 
years  was  obliged  to  give  np  his  employment, 
quite  broken  in  health. 

*'  On  Friday  the  Saltan  used  to  say :  — '  You 
are  a  Ohnstian,  so  you  can  work,  though  it  is 
our  Sabbath ; '  on  Saturday,  '  You  are  not  a 
Jew,  so  of  course  you  work  to-day ; '  and  on 
Sunday, '  I  know  this  is  your  day  of  rest,  but 
it  is  not  mine,  as  I  am  a  Mussubnan;  so  you 
must  work  for  me.' " 

Very  striking  is  the  contrast  between  the 
Constantinople  of  1874  and  that  of  1878. 
«  Constantinople  has  lost  much  of  its  glitter 
and  glory,  but  the  mud,  squalor,  and  misery 
remain,  and  are  increased  tenfold.  .  •  . 
The  bazaars  have  very  much  gone  off  since 
1874.  .  .  .  Everybody  in  Turkey— certainly 
in  Constantinople — ^from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  appears  to  be  more  or  less  hard  up. 
The  slaves  from  the  harems  are  constantly 
bringing  valuable  jewels  and  plate  to  be  dis- 
posed of  for  a  little  money,  not  having  them- 
selves the  least  idea  of  their  value.  ...  A 
friend  of  mine  saw  five  splendid  hoop  gem 
rings,  each  worth  nearly  a  hundred  pounds, 
sold  by  a  slave  to  a  Jew  for  one  pouna  each ; 
and|  on  another  occasion,  some  superb  coffee- 
cup  holders,  a  mass  of  rubies  and  diamonds, 
di^sed  of  for  next  to  nothing.  .  .  .  The 
bazaars  themselves  are  picturesque,  dirty,  and 
dark,  as  of  old,  but  the  gay  part  of  the  crowd 
has  departed.  No  more  gorgeous  silk-lined 
carriages,  drawn  by  white  horses,  and  guarded 
and  attended  by  eunuchs,  slaves,  and  soldiers ; 
no  more  less  pretentious  equipages,  from  which 
step  ladies,  attired  in  silk  and  satin,  and  spark- 
ling with  jewels,  their  bright  eyes  impexiectly 
concealed  by  their  yashmaks  and  feridjees.  AU 
these  are  past  and  gone,  and  all  tiiat  can  now 
be  seen  are  a  few  poorly  dressed  ladies  making 
their  small  household  purchases.  .  .  .  One 
or  two  of  our  former  intimate  friends  denied 
themselves  to  us  from  a  feeling  of  dislike  that 
their  altered  circumstances  should  be  seen." 

On  the  Women's  Eights  movement  in 
Turkey  Mrs.  Brassey  is  able  to  communicate 
some  interesting  information,  for  she  came 
iuto  contact  with  several  ladies  of  the  highest 
rank,  whose  harems  she  visited  and  who  re- 
turned the  visit  on  board  the  Sunbeam^  a  very 
bold  step  five  years  ago.  One  of  her  visits 
to  the  wife  of  Hilmeh  Bey  she  describes  as 
follows : — 

"  She  was  at  home  and  received  us  in  a  French 
robe  dc  Tnatinie,  a  blue  cashmere  beautifully 


embroidered  with  wreaths  of  roses,  crSpe  lisae 
ruffs  and  frills,  a  pile  of  dyed  ffolden  hair 
(naturally  black)  rolled  and  twisted  and  curled 
m  the  latest  fashion.  She  laid  down  a  French 
novel  to  rise  and  greet  us — rather  a  contrast 
to  the  last  harem  I  had  been  in  at  Tunis. 
All  the  women  of  the  higher  classes  of  the 
present  generation  are  tolerably  educated,  have 
European  governesses,  and  read  European  books 
— ^principally  novels,  I  fancy — and  aU  bemoan 
their  present  hard  fate  very  muoh.  To  hear 
this  poor  little  woman  talk  of  her  own  and 
her  lady-fidends'  feelings,  you  would  think  the 
revolution  must  soon  come.  The  children  of 
the  present  day  in  Turkey  are  brought  up  to 
think  the  system  of  yashmaJes  and  confinement 
a  most  tyrannical  custom,  and  not  to  be  en- 
dured. Still  I  am  afraid  education  does  not 
prevent  their  using  the  cowhide  frequently  and 
very  cruelly  on  their  slaves." 

At  another  harem  **  the  conversation  turned, 
as  usual,  on  the  wrongs  of  the  Turkish 
women,  and  the  most  ardent  longings  for 
freedom  and  liberty  were  expressed  by  all." 
This  was  in  1874.  Four  years  afterwards,  in 
1878, 

*' their  costumes  were  more  Parisian,  their 
yashmaJca  thinner  than  ever,  and  the  slaves, 
having  forsaken  their  beautiful  Eastern  cos- 
tumes since  we  were  here  before,  looked  more 
fashionable,  but  not  half  so  pretty.  The  last 
four  years  seem  to  have  added  greatly  to  the 
amount  of  liberty  they  enjoy.  They  are  now 
much  less  particular  about  seeing  gentlemen, 
and,  once  m  the  cabin,  laughed  and  talked 
wil^  the  greatest  freedom  and  enjoyment." 

These  aspirations  may  at  no  distant  date 
lead  to  a  social  revolution ;  but  as  long  as  the 
institutions  of  polygamy,  white  slaves,  and 
black  eunuchs  are  allowed  to  exist  there  can 
be  but  little  chance  of  the  emancipation  of 
women.  As  long  as  the  *' proprietors "  of 
these  outspoken  and  superficially  educated 
ladies  are  content  to  leave  things  as  they  are, 
no  great  change  in  the  social  position  of 
Eastern  women  is  likely  to  take  place.  And 
that  the  men,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  yield  to  the  demands  for 
"freedom  and  liberty  "  was  shrewdly  hinted 
at  by  one  of  the  ladies  concerned.  "  Though 
my  husband  is  not  so  very  particular  him- 
self," she  said,  "I  don't  believe  he  will  ever 
do  anything  to  emancipate  us  or  get  us 
places  at  the  theatre.  They  are  all  alike — 
such  2W^«  / — ^and  are  too  glad  of  an  excuse 
to  go  out  alone  and  enjoy  themselves." 

Numerous  woodcuts,  some  of  the  best  from 
original  drawings  by  the  Hon.  A.  Y.  Bingham, 
form  a  pleasing  feature  of  the  volume,  the 
cover  of  which  has  been  designed  by  no  less 
an  artist  than  M.  Gustavo  Dor^. 

E.  Q.  EA.YEKSTEIN. 


The  Letters  of  Charles  Diekens.  Edited  by 
his  Sister-in-law  and  his  eldest  Daughter. 
(Ohapman  &  Hall.) 

Thb  claim  put  forward  by  those  who  have 
arranged  these  two  volumes  of  the  Letters  of 
Dickens^  that  they  have  given  us  ''  another 
book  from  Charles  Dickens's  own  hands,"  it 
is  easy  to  concede;  and,  though  Miss  Hogarth 
and  Miss  Dickens  have  gone  no  further  in 
their  professions  as  to  the  contents  of  this 
book,  another  claim  might  conceivably  have 
been  made  with  regard  to  it,  and  would  like- 
wise have  been  readily  allowed — ^that  the  book 
is  one  which  must  exalt  inmieasurably  the 


popular  estimate  of  the  character  of  the 
writer.  It  was  shown  in  Mr.  Forster's  volumes 
how  constantly  and  fully  Dickens  lived  in  his 
writings  till  his  own  identitv  seemed  lost 
in  that  of  the  people  his  art  haa  created — ^and, 
indeed,  more  than  once  in  his  Prefaces  the 
author  had  himself  hinted  at  this.  It  is  shown 
in  the  newer  publication  how  thoroughly  it  was 
the  character  of  the  man,  his  own  sympathy 
with  men  and  women,  his  own  activity  of 
hatred  and  good-will,  which  was  reflected  in 
his  work.  It  was  a  clever  person— -I  forget  his 
name — who  said  that  there  was  one  sufficient 
reason  why  he  could  never  himself  hope  to 
write  a  popular  story — ^he  lacked  the  first 
qualification  of  a  novelist,  who  is  also  a 
thoughtful  and  independent  man,  "  the  power 
of  adroitly  suppressing  his  own  opinions." 
But  Dickens  never  needed  that  power.  He 
was  himself  in  full  sympathy  with  the  popular 
mind,  and  in  his  novels,  to  be  sure  of  popu- 
larity, he  had  no  need  to  forget  what  he 
believed  and  what  he  wished  for.  He  was  on 
the  stage  indeed,  but  in  propria  persona.  He 
was  not  playing  a  rdle. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  made  evident  most 
clearly  in  the  volumes  which  have  had  already, 
in  so  many  quarters,  so  hearty  and  deserved 
a  welcome.  They  make  plain  that  Dickens, 
not  only  by  his  writings,  was  a  leader  of  men : 
a  leader  by  right  of  his  energy  and  judgment, 
and  impulsive  affection.  He  was,  of  course, 
egotistical,  as  a  leader  is  bound  to  be ;  there 
is  something  quite  entertaining  in  the  implied 
belief  of  the  log-trot  critic,  in  society  more 
than  in  journiwsm,  that  a  man  who  knows  he 
is  bom  to  lead  and  to  originate  must  be,  for 
modesty's  sake  and  manners'  sake,  perpetually 
performing  the  elaborate  farce  of  pretending 
that  he  desires  only  to  follow  and  to  copy. 
Dickens  never  played  that  farce.  He  was  a 
great  figure  in  the  world,  and  he  knew  it,  and 
enjoyed  it.  He  was  the  chief  figure  in  his 
own  large  group  of  relations,  friends,  and 
business  associates.  He  was  interested,  and 
genuinely,  in  all  their  affairs.  He  did  his 
best,  at  all  times,  with  the  energy  that 
characterised  him,  to  help,  and  counsel,  and 
further  them.  Himself  he  never  spared. 
But  his  career  still  remained  above  everything 
else.  He  rightly  felt  it  was  the  most  im- 
portant thing  that  lay  within  his.  control. 
And  the  world,  indeed,  has  every  reason  to  be 
very  grateful  to  him  for  the  "  egotism  "  which 
insisted  on  the  accomplishment  of  his  work. 

The  letters  of  Dickens — the  public  knows 
it  by  this  time — extend  from  the  early  days 
before  the  publication  of  PichvncJc^  when  he 
was  ordered  on  journeys  for  the  Morning 
Chronicle^  and  when  fourteen  pounds  a  month, 
<' to  write  and  to  edit "  for  Messrs.  Chapman 
and  Hall,  was  <*an  emolument  too  tempting 
to  resist,"  to  the  last  day  at  Gadshill  Place, 
when  he  had  already  long  reached,  and,  in  the 
face  of  rivalry,  energetically  maintained,  his 
post  as  the  most  widely  influential  writer  of 
the  century.  The  early  letters  are,  indeed, 
comparatively  few,  and  they  are  also,  generally 
speaking,  somewhat  brief  and  bald.  It  was 
not  in  the  beginning  of  his  career  that 
Dickens  formed  the  habit  of  addressing  to 
many  friends  letters  that,  for  fullness  and 
completeness  of  detail,  as  well  as  for  exactitude 
of  statement,  might  compete  with  the  more 
famous  epistles  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
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ktter-wriiing  vas  a  very  elegant  accomplisli- 
roent  for  the  people  of  education,  who  were  also 
the  people  of  leisure.  That  as  time  went  on 
Dickens  acquired  the  custom  of  so  much 
priTate  writing  is  not  only,  as  everyone  has 
felt  it  to  be,  proof  of  his  superabundance  of 
actirity — ^this  curious  engagement  in  literary 
labour  not  only  gratuitous  (for  that  is  nothing), 
bat  often  unnecessary — ^it  is  also  a  proof  that 
written  thought  came  from  him  so  spon- 
tineously  that  ofben  what  would  to  most  men 
be  labour  was  only  an  exercise  and  a  recrea- 
tion. The  fact  points  in  an  interesting  way 
to  what  must  have  been  the  facility  of  his 
professional  work.  And,  indeed,  a  view  of  the 
MSS.  of  the  novels  written  in  his  best  period 
confirms  the  conviction  of  this  curious  ease. 
Where  other  men  chattered  Dickens  wrote, 
and  wrote  with  finish  as  well  as  with  force, 
aod  wrote  literature  that  was  to  be  inevitably 
lasting. 

One  of  the  things  in  these  now  published 
Letters  wluch  will  not  fail  to  exalt  the  writer 
in  the  estimation  of  that  younger  generation 
of  cultivated  people  which  never  knew  the 
writer  himself,  and  which  has  been  accustomed 
to  oonsider  his  pathos  as  little  better  than  a 
profitable  affectation,  is  the  evidence  the 
Letters  afford  of  the  warmth  and  grace  of  his 
sympathy.  It  was  given  to  him  to  be  able  to 
feel  strongly  and  to  condole  delicately.  Take 
the  excellent  little  letter  addressed  to  Mark 
Lemon  when  he  had  lost  a  child : — 

**  Leech  and  I  called  on  Tuesday  evening,  and 
l«ft  our  loves.  I  have  not  written  to  you  since, 
because  I  thought  it  best  to  leave  you  quiet  for 
a  day.  I  have  no  need  to  tell  you,  my  dear 
fellow,  that  my  thoughts  have  been  constantly 
with  yon,  and  that  I  have  not  forgotten  (and 
nerer  shall  for^t)  who  sat  up  with  me  one 
night  when  a  httle  place  in  my  house  was  left 
empty." 

And  here  is  a  part  of  a  letter  to  Miss  Mary 
Bojle,  speaking  of  the  death  of  Richard 
Watson,  and  of  Dickens's  first  visit  to  the 
bouse  since  the  death : — 

"Yea,  on  that  bright  cold  morning  when  I 
left  Peterborough,  1  felt  that  the  best  thing  I 
eould  do  was  to  say  that  word  that  I  would  do 
anything  in  an  honest  way  to  avoid  saying  at 
one  blow,  and  make  off.  I  was  so  sorry  to 
leave  you  all ;  you  can  scarcely  imagine  what 
a  chiU  andblsjikl  felt  on  that  Monday  evenine 
at  Boekingham.  It  was  so  sad  to  me,  and 
engendered  a  constraint  so  melancholy  and 
peoiliar  that  I  doubt  if  I  were  ever  much  more 
out  of  sorts  in  my  life.  Next  morning,  when 
it  was  light  and  sparkling  out  of  doors,  I  felt 
more  at  home  again.  But  when  I  came  in 
from  seeing  poor  dear  Watson*s  grave,  Mrs. 
Watson  askea  me  to  go  up  in  the  gallery,  which 
I  had  last  seen  in  the  days  of  our  merry  play. 
We  vent  up,  and  walked  into  the  very  part  he 
had  made  and  was  so  fond  of,  and  she  looked 
out  of  one  window  and  I  looked  out  of  another, 
and  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  decide  in  my 
own  heart  whether  Ishould  console  or  distress  her 
by  goine  and  taking  her  hand  and  saying  some- 
thing of  what  was  naturally  in  my  mind.  So 
I  said  nothing,  and  we  came  out  again,  and  on 
the  whole  perhaps  it  was  best ;  for  I  have  no 
doubt  we  nnderstood  each  other  very  well  with- 
out ^leaking  a  word." 

And,  next  to  the  deepening  of  men's  im- 
preation  of  the  warmth  of  Dickens's  friend- 
ihips,  and  of  his  sensitiveness  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  he  liked  and  the  people  he  did 
not  koow^  there  arises  from  a  reading  of  the 


present  Letters — which  express  his  mind  so 
intimately — a  conviction  of  the  variety  of  his 
interests,  and  here  and  there  of  their  strength. 
He  was  not  the  personal  acquaintance  of  all 
the  world  of  drawing-rooms,  but  the  personal 
friend  of  many  folk  of  all  kinds,  scattered 
over  town  and  country;  closely  allied  here 
and  there  to  some  representative  of  the  Stage 
or  of  Literature — to  Macready,  to  Fechter,  to 
Barry  Cornwall,  to  Wilkie  Collins — closely 
allied,  and  just  as  likely  to  be,  to  pleasant 
people  without  rank  or  reputation,  people 
whose  merit  was  youth,  or  prettiness,  or 
vivacity.  With  art  of  all  kinds  he,  of 
course,  came  into  contact ;  but  of  pictorial 
art  his  appreciation  seems  to  have  been  guided 
by  his  friendships:  the  pictures  he  cared 
about  were  those  by  the  popular  men  of  his 
day.  The  greater  work  of  some  living  men, 
who  were  less  popular,  or  were  less  known  to 
him,  does  not  seem  to  have  found  in  Dickens 
a  very  keen  or  admiring  observer.  The  art 
of  sculpture  he  has  hardly  occasion  to 
mention ;  with  regard  to  the  art  of  music,  he 
appears  scarcely  to  have  risen  to  the  classical, 
certainly  not  to  the  "Future." 

But,  just  touching  many  arts,  there  was  one 
— besides  his  own  great  art  of  writing — that 
he  knew  profoundly.  Of  the  Stage  he  was  an 
almost  faultless  critic ;  it  has  been  said  only 
too  often  that  he  might  have  been  a  great  per- 
former. From  the  beginning  of  his  career  to 
the  end  it  had  freshness  of  interest  for  him. 
During  part  of  his  youth  he  was  every  night  at 
the  play,  and  in  his  mature  age  the  theatre — 
wherever  it  was  good — was  just  as  fascinating. 
He  appreciated  perfectly  the  polished  art  of 
Regnier,  the  grace  of  Fechter,  the  quiet  and 
tender  naturalness  of  Miss  Kate  Terry;  and 
long  before  he  himself,  so  to  say,  almost  brought 
the  art  of  the  stage  upon  the  platform — I 
mean  in  the  more  dramatic  of  his  readings — 
he  made  quite  a  business  of  the  pleasure  of 
private  theatricals,  and  was  engaged  as  busily 
with  The  Frozen  Deep  as  in  writing  the 
Tale  of  Two  Cities.  He  seems  to  have  been 
determined  to  have  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
double  career;  nor  when  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  theatre  was  he  actor  alone— his  stage 
contrivances  were  as  shrewd  and  ingenious  as 
Mr.  Irving's. 

Practically  it  was  to  his  love  of  the 
Stage  that  his  life  was  sacrificed.  The  iron 
nerve  had  borne  up  under  the  strain  of 
writing  a  score  of  novels  which  he  knew  were 
to  be,  in  a  sense,  for  his  own  generation,  the 
standard  of  fiction — ^it  actually  broke  down 
only  under  the  excitement  of  nightly  contact 
with  the  public  for  whom  he  was  both  the 
player  and  the  play.  The  hold  which  his 
readings — which  were  in  truth  the  most  ardu- 
ous of  his  stage  practice — took  upon  him  was 
gradual.  They  began  as  a  charity  and  as  an 
amusement.  But  his  temperament  was  sure 
to  turn  any  artistic  amusement  into  labour — 
into  struggle  for  excellence.  Physical  exercise 
was  the  only  thing  that  could  have  remained 
with  him  purely  recreative.  The  two  hours' 
reading,  which  at  first  was  little  studied — 
was  taken  much  as  it  came — got  gradually 
built  up  into  a  difficult  part,  each  line 
laboriously  yet  lovingly  studied,  and  the 
first  creation  of  the  novelist  overlaid  by  the 
second  creation,  which  is  that  of  the  actor. 
As  time  went  on  a  greater  physical  strain 


was  to  be  put  upon  him.  He  had  for  yeais 
been  content,  in  the  Carol,  in  the  Chimes, 
and  in  Little  Dombey,  with  stage  effects  of 
light  comedy  or  of  quiet  pathos.  Dr,  Mari- 
gold^ with  its  abrupt  transitions  from  the 
humour  of  the  Fair  to  lamentation  and  up- 
braiding at  the  death  of  the  child,  must  have 
been  more  trying ;  but  Dickens  was  to  be 
tried  most  when  he  could  least  of  all  endure 
the  effort — when  he  determined  to  add  to 
laughter  and  tears  the  harrowing  art  of  the 
melodrama.  The  reading  of  Sikes  and  Nancy 
— "the  murder  in  Oliver  Ttoist'* — was  a 
tremendous  assertion  of  his  power  as  an 
actor,  and  as  such,  of  course,  delightful  to 
him  ;  but  it  cost  him  too  much.  Its  success 
was  unquestionable,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too 
much  to  say  that  for  a  time  it  overpowered 
the  maker  of  it.  In  his  delight  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  effect  produced  he  was  nearly 
losing  a  sane  appreciation  of  the  just  rela- 
tions of  things — a  little  of  the  earlier 
"egotism"  for  which  he  has  been  blamed 
would  have  been  of  service  to  him  then;  it 
would  have  helped  him  to  feel  at  the 
necessary  instant  that  he  was  spending 
himself  too  much,  and  that  he  owed  to 
himself  some  greater  care  for  his  life. 
Probably  he  felt  this  later  on ;  when  the  step 
of  retirement  had  once  been  taken  (though 
it  was  taken  too  late)  he  enjoyed  the  relief  of 
limiting  himself  to  a  single  excitement — the 
excitement  of  public  writing — and  this  he 
continued  with  comparative  ease  in  the  quiet 
of  his  Kentish  home.  But  the  final  readings 
were  keenly  felt  by  him  as  quite  pathetic 
things.  An  actor  who  has  no  other  voice  for 
the  world  than  his  voice  on  the  stage,  instead 
of  a  novelist  who  is  to  be  remembered  per- 
petually, might  have  written  thus  of  the  great 
part  in  Oliver  Ticist,  as  it  was  done  before  a 
morning  audience  of  the  theatrical  profession, 
and  was  to  be  done  finally  very  soon : — 

''It  was  a  very  curious  scene.  The  actors  and 
actresses  mustered  in  extraordinary  force  and 
were  a  very  fine  audience.  I  set  myself  to 
carrying  out  of  themselves  and  their  observation 
those  who  were  bent  on  watching  how  the  effects 
were  got ;  and  I  believe  I  succeeded.  Coming 
back  to  it  again,  however,  I  feel  it  was  madness 
ever  to  do  it  so  continuously.  .  .  ,  8oI  hope 
you  may  he  able  to  come  and  hear  it  again  he/ore 
it  18  silent  for  ever.  It  ia  done  again  on  the 
evenings  of  tJie  Ut  February,  15th  February,  and 
8th  March.*' 

It  was  '*  done  again,"  and  three  months  after 
the  last  reading,  the  other  art,  on  which  he 
had  then  contentedly  fallen  back,  was  itself 
arrested.  The  admirable  labour  of  Edwin 
Drood  was  left  incomplete. 

The  merits  of  Dickens's  Letters-^Vk^^ji^  of 
course,  from  their  necessary  biographical 
interest  for  the  world — lie  in  their  resemblance 
to  the  most  vivid  of  conversation ;  the  best  of 
them  might  have  been  talked  laughingly  over 
a  dinner  table,  or  said  quietly  to  a  single 
companion  in  moments  of  feeling.  Amidst 
the  hurry  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  better 
letter-writer  can  hardly  arise.  Even  in  the 
leisure  of  the  eighteenth  there  was  nothing 
more  interesting,  more  piquant,  or  more  vivid. 
There  was  this  £Serenco  only — that  the  writer 
then  wrote,  often,  his  ripest  reflection  ;  his 
letter  was  an  essay.  The  ripest  reflection  of 
Dickens  was  put  into  his  books. 
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Beviews  and  Discmsians,  Literary,  Folitieal, 
and   Sisiarical,    not   relating  to    Bacon. 
By  James  Spedding.    (C.  Kegan  Paul  & 
Co.) 
Ms.  Spedding's  essays  probably  gain  rathe^ 
than  lose  from  %  circumstance  which  he  men* 
tions  apologetically  in  his  Preface.  **  Almost 
all  of  them  were  written,"  he  tells  us,  "  not 
because  he  wanted  a  subject  for  an  article, 
but  because  an  article  on  the  subject  was 
wanted  at  the  time.'*     That  is  to  say,  they 
did  not  arise  incidentally  in  the  course  of  his 
own    special    line     of   study—"  relating  to 
Bacon  " — but  the  topics  were  suggested  to  him 
by  the  editors  of  the  journals  in  which  they 
were  first  published.     It  is  good  for  a  writer 
of  discnrsiye    habits  of   study  to  be   thus 
prompted.     He  does  not  know  the  extent  of 
the  knowledge  he  has  amassed  till  he  is  called 
upon  to  give  it  forth.     If  left  to  himself,  he 
falls  into  grooves,  or  goes  on  accumulating 
miscellaneous  facts,  without  any  attempt  to 
reduce  them  to  order.     A  summons  to  him 
from  the  outside  to  set  forth  all  that  he  knows 
about  a  particular  subject  is  a    wholesome 
stimulus.     In    a    volume  of   essays  written 
under  such  extraneous  impulses,  we  have  the 
fruits  of  the  action  of  more  than  one  mind. 
A  breadth  and  variety  of  purpose  is  given  to 
them  which  they  would  probably  have  lacked 
if  the  writer  had  simply  followed  his  own 
inclination,  and  reviewed  and  discussed  books 
and  subjects  which  fell  within  his  own  favourite 
beat. 

The  variety  of  subjects  with  which  Mr. 
Spedding  deals  may  be  judged  from  the  titles 
in  the  list  of  contents.    The  Working  of 
Negro  Apprenticeship  in  1838,  the  Bill  for 
the  Suspension  of  the  Jamaica  Constitution  in 
1839,  Tales  by  the  Author  of  Headlong  Hall, 
the  Wakefield  Theory  of  Colonisation,  the 
Civilisation  of  Africa,    Dickens's  American 
Notes,  Tennyson's  Poems,  Hartley  Coleridge, 
Twelfth  Night  at  the  Olympic  in  1865,  the 
Merchant  oj  Venice  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
in   1875,  are  topics  separated  by  considerable 
intervals.      To   all    of  them  Mr.   Spedding 
brings  the  same  painstaking  judgment  and 
clearness  of  vision.      He  does  not  aim  at 
brilliancy  of  style  ;  his  object  apparently  has 
been  to  make  up  his  mind  seriously  and  care- 
fully, and  to  say  what  deliberation  suggested 
with  all  plainness  of  speech.     Most  of  the 
papers  were  written  for  the  Edinburgh  Bevieto, 
when  it  was  under   the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Macvey  Napier.    Mr.  Spedding  seems  to  have 
had  occasional  differences  of  opinion  with  his 
editor,  and  to  have  had  to  submit  sometimes 
to  alterations  which  did  not  commend  them- 
selves to  his  own  judgment.    He  here  repro- 
duces the  original  text,  and  in  one  instance  he 
certainly  triumphs  over  the  editor.     He  had 
obtained  leave  to  review  a  new  edition  of  Mr. 
Tennyson's  first  two  volumes  of  poems,  on 
condition  that    he  would  not  commit    the 
Edinburgh  Review  to  any  praises  or  prophecies 
that  would  endanger  its  reputation.     But  at 
the  dose  of  his  article  he  could  not  refrain 
from  prophesying  that  Mr.  Tennyson's  powers 
were  equal  to  the  production  of  greater  work 
than  these  fragments  and  snatches  of  song, 
and  that  if  he  could  find  a  subject  large  enough 
to  take  the  entire  impress  of  his  mind,  he 
might  produce  a  work  which  should   ''  as 
muoh  exceed  them  in  value  as  a  series  of  (quan- 


tities multiplied  into  each  other  exceeds  in 
value  the  whole  series  added  together." 
Craftily  qualified  as  this  prediction  was,  it 
was  too  venturesome  for  the  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
Spedding  takes  a  pardonable  pride  in  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  foresaw  the 
Laureate's  greatness. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  only  instance  of 
justness  of  judgment,  of  keen-sighted  sagacity, 
which  the  collection  contains.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  name  a  critic  who  shows  greater 
steadiness  in  appreciating  things  at  their  true 
value.  The  judicial  clearness  with  which  he 
sifts  the  unsound  elements  from  the  sound  in 
such  matters  as  the  Wakefield  Theory  of 
Colonisation,  or  the  project  set  on  foot  in  1841 
for  carrjiog  civilisation  into  Central  Africa, 
is  not  more  remarkable  than  the  delicate 
sympathy  with  which  he  estimates  the  poetry 
of  Tennyson,  the  character  of  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge, or  the  acting  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  The 
somewhat  stifi*  and  constrained  movement  of 
Mr.  Spedding's  style,  the  comprehensive,  cir- 
cumspect, measured  development  of  his  theme, 
does  injustice  to  the  quickness  and  fineness  o  f 
his  perceptions.  He  fortifies  his  conclusions 
with  such  caution  that  one  does  not  at  first 
recognise  how  quickly  they  must  have  been 
reached.  That  the  highest  power  of  under- 
standing is  not  always  united  with  the 
highest  power  of  expression  is  a  truth  which 
most  people,  upon  refiection,  would  admit; 
but  it  cannot  bo  classed  among  self-evident 
truths,  and  people  often  proceed  upon  the 
very  opposite  assumption.  Fluency  is  oftener 
paralysed  than  helped  by  insight.  Mr. 
Spedding's  criticisms  of  the  representations 
of  Twelfth  Night  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
are  not  fluent,  but  they  show  the  liveliest 
and  most  subtle  attention  to  the  significance 
of  the  smallest  details  in  the  movement  of 
the  plays  and  a  fine  sense  of  their  proportions 
as  harmonious  works  of  art. 

Mr.  Spedding  stands  confessed  in  this 
volume  as  the  author  of  the  review  of 
Dickens's  American  Note$  in  the  Edinburgh, 
which  gave  such  offence  to  the  novelist.  The 
sentence  in  the  review  against  which  Dickens 
more  particularly  remonstrated  was  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  gone  out  to  America  as  ''  a 
kind  of  missionary  in  the  cause  of  inter- 
national copyright."  This  Dickens  resented 
as  "  a  malicious  misrepresentation,"  and  ex- 
pressed himself  strongly  on  the  subject  both 
in  a  letter  to  the  Times  and  in  a  private  letter 
published  recently  in  the  volume  of  Mr. 
Macvey  Napier's  correspondence.  The  Edin- 
burgh Review  made  a  sort  of  retractation 
and  apology,  declaring  itself  to  have  been  in 
error  as  to  the  motive  of  Dickens's  visit  to 
America.  This  retractation  was  printed 
without  Mr.  Spedding* s  being  consulted ;  and 
in  republishing  the  article  he  justifies  his 
original  statement  by  quoting  from  Dickens's 
letters  in  Mr.  Forster's  biography  to  show 
how  warmly  he  interested  himself  in  the 
copyright  question.  The  letters  recently 
published  contain  many  other  passages  show- 
ing how  prominent  the  question  was  in 
Dickens's  thoughts.  It  was  unnecessary 
that  Mr.  Spedding  should  defend  himself 
from  a  charge  of  malice  against  the  writer  of 
the  Notes,  and  it  is  not  at  first  easy  to  see 
why  the  imputation  of  being  a  missionary  in 
the  cause  of  copyright  should  have  given  I 


Dickens  such  hot  offence.  The  review  itself, 
however,  explains  the  mystery.  It  is  not  at 
all  an  ill-natured  review,  and  it  makes  ample 
admission  of  Dickens's  qualifications  to  write 
as  a  passing  observer  in  a  strange  country* 
It  was  really  in  paying  an  implied  com- 
pliment to  the  novelist  by  treating  him 
as  if  he  were  a  scientific  and  systematic 
traveller,  giving  an  account  of  America  as 
Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace  might  do,  that  Mr. 
Spedding  seems  unintentionally  to  have 
wounded  Dickens  in  one  of  his  sorest  points. 
After  enumerating  Dickens's  advantages  for 
describing  the  American  people,  and  present- 
ing '^  a  just  image  of  their  existing  social 
condition,"  he  went  on  to  deal  as  follows  with 
his  disadvantages : — 

**To  balance  these,  however,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  labours  under  some  considerable 
disadvantages.    His  education  must  have  been 
desultory,  and  not  of  a  kind  likely  to  train  hioi 
to  habits  of  grave  and  solid  speculation.    A 
voung  man,  a  satiriat  both  by  profession  and  by 
humour,  whose  studies  havo  lain  almost  ex- 
clusively among  the  odd  characters  in  the  odd 
corners  of  London,  who  does  not  appear  to  have 
attempted  the   systematic   cultivation  of  his 
powers,  or  indeed  to  have  been  aware  of  them, 
until  they  were  revealed  to  him  by  a  sudden 
blaze  of  popularity  which  would  have  turned  a 
weaker  head — who  has  since  been  constantly 
occupied  in  his  own  peculiar  field  of  fiction  and 
humour— how  can  he  have  acquired  the  know- 
ledge and  the  speculative  powers  necessary  for 
estimating  the    character  of  a  great  people, 
placed  in  circumstances  not  only  strange  to  him, 
but  new  in  the  history  of  mankind;  or  the 
working  of  institutions  which  are  yet  in  their 
infancy,  their  hour  of  trial  not  yet  come— in 
their  present  state  resembling  nothing  by  tbo 
analogy  of  which  their   tendency   and  final 
scope  may  be  guessed  at  P    Should  he  wander 
into  prophecies  or  philosophic  speculations,  it  is 
clear  that  such  a  guide  must  be  folio vred  with 
considerable    distrust.     Nor,   indeed,  can  his 
opinions  be  taken  without  abatenaent  and  alio  tr- 
ance, even  in  that  which  belongs  more  especially 
to  his  own  province — the  aspect  and  character 
of  society  as  it  exists.    As  a  comic  satirist,  with 
a  strong  tendency  to  caricature,  it  has  been  his 
business  to  observe  society  in  its  irregularities 
and  incongruities,  not  in  the  sum  and  total  result 
of  its  operation — a  habit  which,  even  in  scenes 
with  which  we  are  moat  familiar,  can  hardly  be 
indulged  without  disturbing  the  judgment ;  and 
which,  among;  strange  men  and  manners,  may 
easily  mislead  the  fancy  beyond  the  power  of  the 
most  vigilant  understanding  to  set  it  right." 

It  might  be  thought  that  Dickens  would 
have  been  more  amused  than  angry  at  being 
reminded  of  his  deficiency  in  "  habits  of  grave 
and  solid  speculation,"  and  his  inability  to 
observe  society  "  in  the  sum  and  total  result 
of  its  operation  ; "  but,  as  the  world  has  since 
been  given  to  understand,  there  was  nothing 
about  which  he  was  so  sensitive  as  the  defects, 
from  an  academical  point  of  view,  of  his 
early  training.  Mr.  Spedding  had  uncon- 
sciously put  his  finger,  or  rather  one  might 
say  dealt  a  blow  with  the  full  weight  of  his 
hand,  upon  a  point  to  which  Dickens  could 
not  bear  the  slightest  allusion  without  agony. 
Here,  in  all  probability,  lay  the  secret  of  the 
bitter  warmth  with  which  Dickens  protested 
against  the  treatment  of  his  Notes  by  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  Few  persons  will  think 
that  Mr.  Spedding  applied  the  right  standard 
to  them  when  he  examined  them  as  the  obser- 
vations of  a  dispassionate  naturalist,  though 
ea  Dy  vjv_/v_/^l\^ 
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everythixig  that  he  says  in  the  application  of 
that  standard  ia  indisputably  just  and  true. 

WlUilAX  MiNXO. 


CURBXSn  UTBBATUEB. 


IC188BS.  YiNGBNT  ANB  Diokson's  ffondhook 
to  Modem  Qrttk  (Ifaomillan^  is,  to  our  mind, 
qmta  tha  beat  book  that  has  been  published  on 
the  cabieet.  The  exeoution  is  scholarly  through- 
oat,  and  the  method  exoelleni  Speaking  of  the 
litter.  Prof.  Blaokie^  who  has  written  a  Preface 
to  tha  work,  says : — 

**I1iie  principle  ol  this  pJan  is  that  the  ear  and  the 
toDgne  ahoiud  be  exercised  largely  from  the  be- 
gmning.  and  not  merely  the  memory  and  the 
udentonding.  Ilia  implies  that  no  rales  should 
be  lasmed  which  are  not  immediately  put  in 
pnetioe,  and  that  it  is  wiser  to  educe  the  rale  from 
bffliliar  asatefials  thsn  to  incalcate  the  rale  and 
leave  the  materials  to  be  painf uUy  searched  for  as 
•a  after-basisess." 

It  is,  in  fact,   a  modification  ol  Ollendorff's 
usefoL  m0tliod,  though  the  teaching  is  more 
sdentifie  and  the  leamin|;  less  a  matter  of  rote. 
The  anHkon  oall  attention   to   the   following 
featarea — ^riz.,  that  the  exercises  are  composed 
of  BflTitepees  constantly  used  in  ordinary  con- 
fersatioa ;  that,  for  the  oonyenienoe  of  those  who 
wish  to  £[aiQ  a  rapid  conversational  knowledge, 
the  English  and  Greek  in  these  are  given  side 
by  ^de ;  azid  that  in  the  dialogues,  which  com- 
pose theaeoond  part,  an  endeavour  has  been  made 
to  give  trustworthy  information  about  Greece 
snd  the  Greeks.     Accordingly,  while  we  have 
a  dial<^;ae  on  travelling  in  the  interior  of  the 
eofontry,  we  do  not  find  one,  as  we  used  to  in 
old  oonveraation  books,  <*  On  being  thrown  out 
of  your  eartiage."    The  more  important  lessons 
tre   accompanied  by  a  list  of  words  to  be 
exemplified,   and  by   exercises  in  translation 
from  [Bngliah  into  Greek   and  vice  versa,  each 
Ittving   Its  own  vocabulary.     In   respect   of 
the  Greek    words,    a  due    mean    has    been 
obnrred  between   the   old   Bomaic   and   the 
classical  expressions,  while  many  books  of  the 
kisd  eir  in  almost  excluding  the  former  element. 
We  can  mention  one  in  which  tnos  is  regularly 
used  for  "  horse,"  tlhos  for  *'  winoy"  and  ifnos  for 
"brsad,'*  and  these  words  no  doubt  may  be 
fcund  in   advertisements  at  Athena,   but  we 
pity  the  person  who  should  try  to  obtain  those 
articles  by  means  of  those  names  in  the  country 
districts ;  in  this  work  the  popular  ikKoyov,  Kpaal, 
snd  4«fJ,  which  everybody  uses  in  ordinary  Ufe, 
tre  employed,  and  the  pig  is  allowed  to  retain 
his  expressive   name    of  yovpowt.      In    some 
instancee  both  forms  are  given,  the  less  usual 
being  pat  in  brackets,  as  otfrvs  by  the  side  of 
fr#«,    "thus";    ^fdovos   by   fwvxdpi,   "mule"; 
^♦«Mr  by  ffixa,  <'  saddle  " ;  and  though  Uvafuu 
is  admitteid  in  aome  places,  ii/iwop»  is  found  in 
others.    It  is  an  excellent  sign  that  the  lists  of 
eonjunetiona    and   adverbs   are   full,    for  the 
former  of  these  are  the  joints  and  hinges  on 
vhich  sentences  turn,  and  are  of  the  first  im- 
poiTtsnce  for  a  ready  use  of  the  language ;  while 
the  Wter  contribute  that  shadiog  to  the  signifi- 
es^iflB,  the  need  of  which  is  soon  fdt.    It  would 
here  been  well,  however,  if  some  of  the  older 
and  more  oomplex  expressions  had  been  given ; 
thus  while  we  find  /laO  ti4  for  "  together  with," 
we  nils  StfTf^M^  Ar^  for  *'  after,"  and  iw^t»  th  for 
'\t90D."    It  should  be  the  aim  of  books  of  this 
kind  to  be  useful,  not  merely  to  residents  at 
Athaaa,  Constantinople,  and  Corfu,  but  also 
to  traveUers  ;  and  such  persons  ou^ht  not  to  be 
il^Uy  cat  off  from  communication  with  the 
natives,  even  those  of  the  Greek-speaking  part 
of  Turkey,  as  will  be  the  case  if  they  are  only 
att^oainted   with  the   classical  dialect.      The 
voestion  is  not  exactly  as  it  is  put  in  the  intro- 
duction to  this  book,  whether  the  grammar  now 
toojht  in  Qieeoe  differs  litOe  from  that  taught 


in  our  public  schools,  for  the  young  Greek 
learns  the  £einuliar  expressions  at  home  in  the 
same  way  as  the  young  Englishman  does, 
though  his  Eng^h  grammar  may  be  strict  and 
classical ;  but  the  foreigner  needs  some  instruc- 
tion in  the  popular  speech.  However,  as  we 
have  said,  this  book  generally  preserves  a  happy 
medium,  and  a  person  who  had  mastexea  it 
would  start  in  the  country  with  a  good 
vooabalarY,  a  knowled^  of  the  various  forms, 
and  sufficient  facility  in  the  use  of  words  to 
render  conversation  in  a  short  time  easy  to  him, 
supposing  always  that  he  had  said  the  exercises 
aloud,  and  with  the  right  pronunciation.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  the  demand  for  books  of  this 
kind  will  mcrease,  and  that  visitozs  to  Greece 
will  not  neglect  the  facilities  they  offer  for 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  language. 

Hymra  in  Prose  for  Children.  ByMrs.  Bar- 
bauld.  Illustrated.  (Murray.)  This  book, 
first  published  more  than  a  century  ago,  will 
hardly  be  brought  back  to  popularity  by  the 
rich  setting  of  paper  and  print  with  which  its 
publishers  have  adorned  it.  An  old  edition 
of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  thumbed  and  torn  by  genera- 
tions of  children  who  have  themselves  passed 
away  long  ago,  has  a  nathetic  interest  of  its 
own,  like  a  Family  Bible  or  a  Cocker's  Arith- 
metic. But  an  idition  de  luxe  of  the  same,  with 
modern  illustrations,  becomes  little  else  than  an 
anachronism.  Of  the  illustrations,  the  best  are 
the  landscapes  and  the  flower-pieces,  which 
never  change.  The  scenes  of  human  life  are,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  very  coarsely  drawn.  *  *  The 
Toad  Spitting  its  Yenom  amougst  Turtle 
Doves  "  is  wisely  separated  into  a  toad  i^t  the 
bottom  of  the  page  and  a  dove  at  the  top.  But 
children  of  the  present  day  are  accustomed  to 
learn  their  natural  history  from  writers  who  do 
not  sacrifice  truth  to  an  imaginary  moral. 

Thornton  Hall.  By  Phebe  F.  Maokeen, 
author  of ''  Theodora  Cameron."  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.)  If  young  ladies  receiving  a 
^*  higher  education  "  in  America  talk  and  act 
in  the  manner  described  in  this  volume,  one  can 
only  wonder  what  their  less  refined  sisters  must 
be  like  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
the  culture  of  **  Thornton  Hall."  As  a  specimen 
of  the  style  of  the  book,  we  quote  the  following 
conversation  between  two  of  these  young  ladies 
who  have  just  learnt  that  |<  when  calcic  fluoride 
is  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid  a  very  corro- 
sive ^as  is  obtained  called  hydric  fluoride.  The 
reaction  is  shown  in  the  foUowing  equation : — 
H,  S04  +  Ca  F,  =  Ca  S04  +  ,3  F."  As  a 
reaction  possiblv  after  this  equation,  they 
'*  prink  "  themselves  out  fbr  a  walk,  and  meet 
two  "  jaunty-looking  sophomores,  twirling  their 
newly  allowed  canes,"  at  whom  they  make  eyes 
in  passing.  After  managing  a  little  by-play 
flirtation  with  these  same  young  men,  with 
whom  they  were  not  acquainted  before,  in  a 
sweet-stuff  shop,  one  of  the  young  ladies 
remarks  to  the  other, 

**  'Yes,  huididyaa  mind  Clongh'sffloves?  Gracxoas ! 
They  look  as  if  his  hands  were  melted  and  ran  into 
them.' 

« '  Never  saw  snch  a  fit  in  all  my  life,'  said  8ae. 

<*'I  didn't  like  his  necktie  anyhow,  great 
flashing  thins.  I  think  it's  horrid,' objected  Connie. 

'<  '  It  i8DL  t  either  \  It's  real  nobby  ;  enough 
handsomer  than  that  little  scrimpy  one  of  Coggin's,' 
retorted  Sue. 

'*  <  I  don't  care,'  retained  Coimie ;  '  Cloagh  looks 
as  if  it  took  him  all  his  time  to  get  himself  up,  and 
Coggin  as  if  he  was  stylish  becauBe  he  couldn't 
help  it'"— 

a  discriminating  remark  by-the-way  on  the 
part  of  Miss  Connie.  Of  course,  all  the  girls  at 
Thornton  Hall  are  not  quite  as  bad  as  this,  but 
even  the  high-toned  ones  talk  and  think  in  a 
way  we  should  be  sorry  to  find  imitated  by 
English  young  ladies.  It  must  be  said,  how- 
ever^ that  the  ooQversation  of  the  book,  although 


vulgar,  is  very  amusing,  and  th^  ch^raotors 
graphically  depicted,  n  it  were  not  ioi;  the 
utterly  mispla^id  religious  eH^ment  in  it  it  might 
pass  as  an  amusing  caricature  of  s<iool-girlIife 
m  America. 

Up  and  Doum;  or.  Fifty  Year^of  Oolmial 
Experiences.  By  Capt.  W,  J.  Barry,  (Sampson 
Low  and  Co.)  Here  we  have  an  autouo- 
graphical  sketch  by  Capt.  Barry  of  his  adven- 
tures in  Australia,  California,  New  Zealand, 
India,  China,  and  the  South  Pacific,  which 
affords  ample  evidence  that  the  author  is  some- 
thing of  a  ''rolling  stone."  He  has  not  done 
rolling  yet,  it  would  seem,  for  he  announces  his 
intention  of  returning  to  New  Zealand,  which 
appears  to  be  his  Elysian  Fields.  There  is 
much  more  amusement  in  the  book  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the.  feeble  joke  with 
which  the  Preface  ooncludes. 

Political  Studies.  By  the  Hon.  Gkorge  0. 
Brodrick.  (C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.)  Mr. 
Brodrick  is  well  known  as  a  prominent  meainar 
of  that  earnest  band  of  "Oxford  liberals  "  of 
whom  very  few  have  hitherto  been  successful  in 
winning  their  way  into  Parliament  In  yiew  of 
the  forthcoming  election  and  a  new  constituency, 
he  now  publishes  a  selection  from  his  writings, 
to  illustrate  rather  than  to  defend  the  political 
consistency  of  his  career.  Beginning  with  two 
Oxford  Prize  Essays  of  1855,  he  carries  us  down 
to  papers  on  "Liberal  Organisation  "  contributed 
to  a  provincial  newspaper  in  the  present  year. 
Few  public  men,  and  perhaps  still  fewer  public 
writers,^  would  care  to  institute  such  a  direct 
comparison  between  their  youth  and  their 
middle  age.  But  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  school  to  whioh  Mr.  Bh)drick  belongs 
that  their  political  views  were  moulded,  not  by 
their  individual  characters,  but  by  the  common 
influenees  of  their  academical  training.  As 
the  great  Marquia  of  Wellesley  represented  a 
departed  type  of  public  men  nurtured  upon 
Latin  verses,  as  in  later  days  religious  oon- 
scientiousnees  has  been  the  mark  of  the  still 
surviving  Peelites,  bo  a  futh  in  the  higher 
education  pervaded  all  that  generation  which 
passed  through  Oxford  at  the  time  when  free 
oompetltion  was  first  introduced.  The  letters 
on  "  College  Fellowahips,"  which  fitly  conclude 
this  volume,  show  that  Mr.  Brodrick  has 
adhered  more  closely  than  most  to  tiie  pro- 
gramme of  that  time. 

Modern  India  ar^  the  Indians:  heing  a  Series 
of  Impressions,  Notes,  and  Essays.  By  Prof. 
Monier  Williams.  Third  Edition.  (Triibner.) 
The  author  informs  us  that  this  edition, 
''revised  and  augmented  by  numerous  addi- 


tions," 


**will  be  found  a 


great  im- 
provement on  those  that  preceded  it."  As  to 
the  revision  of  particular  passages  we  cannot 
speak ;  but  it  is  our  deliberate  opinion  that  the 
new  chapters  directly  tend  to  spoil  what  was 
before  a  good  book.  No  traveller  ever  visited 
India  bettor  ec^uipped  than  the  Professor  with 
linguistic  learning  and  hereditary  sympathy. 
Wherever  he  describes  scenes  that  passed  oefore 
his  own  eyes,  or  traces  back  the  manifold  phases 
of  the  Hindu  religion  at  the  present  day  to 
their  Sanskrit  origin,  we  read  with  equal  interest 
and  respect.  But  unfortunately  he  has  been 
induced  to  take  all  India  for  his  prorince,  an4 
to  attempt,  as  it  were,  the  compilation  of  a 
handbook  to  a  continent,  without  knowing  the 
value  of  his  several  authorities.  His  new 
chapters  are  headed,  ''Yillagea  and  Bural 
Population  of  India  "  and  "  Progress  of  our 
Indian  Empire."  Either  of  these  subjects 
would  be  enough  for  one  book  or  one  ordinary 
man.  Prof.  Monier  Williams,  in  his  desire  to 
be  popular  and  concise,  has  becoine  untrust- 
worthy, and  imperilled  a  reputation  which 
stands  deservedly  high.  Let  one  example 
suffice.  He  thus  (p.  274)  describes  the  alliance 
of  Warreu  Hastings  with  the  Nawab  of  Oudh 
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afi;aiii8t  the  Boliillas : — **  We  were  compelled  to 
clear  Hindustan  of  certain  troublesome  Afghan 
tribes  in  the  Eohilla  War  of  1775."  Not  even 
the  date  of  this  is  accurate;  and  it  is  taken 
without  acknowledgment  from  Dr.  Birdwood's 
B^^xtrt  on  the  Miscellaneous  Old  Records  of  the 
India  Office^  where  we  read  (p.  89),  **  Hindustan 
was  swept  dear  of  its  Afghan  pests  during  the 
Eohilla  War  of  1775." 

Monarchy  and  Democracy :  Phases  of  Modem 
Polities,  By  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  (James 
Bain.)  Some  few  years  ago,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  his  Grace  of  Somerset  was  pleased  to 
let  the  world  into  the  secret  of  his  religious 
scepticism.  He  has  now  applied  the  same  touch- 
stone of  a  keen  and  unimpassioned  intellect 
to  the  problems  of  modem  politics,  among 
which  he  at  one  time  moyed.  His  mind  is  fuu 
of  matter,  and  he  wields  an  incisive  pen.  We 
know  of  no  better  example,  apart  from  daily  or 
rather  evening  journalism,  of  that  growing 
reaction  against  popular  freedom  which  dates 
from  the  death  of  John  Stuart  MUJ.  In  his 
time  free-thought  and  political  Liberalism  went 
hand-in-hand  as  they  do  to-day  in  France.  We 
seem  now  to  have  entered  upon  an  epoch  when 
intellectual  culture  runs  a  risk  of  being  divorced 
from  democratic  enthusiasm.  Such  epochs 
have  occurred  before  in  the  world's  history,  and 
the  popular  cause  has  in  the  end  emerged 
triumphant.  If  one  duke  expends  a  princely 
fortune  upon  excavating  for  mmself  a  subter- 
ranean palace,  another  may  be  allowed  to  solace 
his  old  age  with  cynical  reflections  upon  the 
tendencies  of  the  day. 

Ahbar:  an  Eastern  Romance,  By  Dr.  van 
Limbui^^-Brouwer.  Translated  from  the  Dutch 
by  M.  M.  With  Notes,  &c.,  by  Clements 
Markham.  (W.  H.  Allen.)  The  author  of  this 
book,  who  died  in  1873,  was  an  Oriental  scholar 
and  a  native  of  Holland.  Following  the 
example  of  the  well-known  Eg^yptologist,  Dr. 
Georg  Ebers,  he  attempted  to  bring  his  leamine^ 
to  bear  indirectly  upon  the  public  mind  through 
the  medium  of  an  historical  romance.  The 
period  chosen  for  illustration  was  the  reign  of 
Akbar,  ''the  greatest  and  best  native  ruler 
that  ever  held  sway  over  Hindustan."  In  civil 
administration  and  in  foreign  conquest,  Akbar 
equally  deserved  the  epithet  of  *' great;"  but 
it  is  characteristic  of  our  author's  nationality 
that  he  should  lay  special  stress  upon  the 
toleration  which  Akbar  extended  to  the  profes- 
sors of  all  religions,  and  upon  the  eclectic  and 
half-sceptical  form  of  faith  which  Akbar  him- 
self promulgated.  The  G^eat  Mogul  asking 
his  Jesuit  guests  what  they  would  do  to  him  if 
they  got  him  to  their  own  country  is  a  satirical 
touch  worthy  of  a  Dutchman.  The  translator, 
whose  identity  is  scarcely  concealed  under  the 
initials  of  M.  M.,  has  done  her  work  with 
admirable  smoothness.  Mr.  Clements  Markham 
takes  the  opportunity  to  pour  out  a  wealth  of 
bibliographical  knowledge  which  is  by  no 
means  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  volume. 
He  points,  also,  the  moral  of  the  whole  by 
calling  upon  his  readers  to  reflect  whether 
India  is  batter  governed  and  more  happy  now 
than^  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  century.  An 
opinion,  we  fancy,  is  widely  prevalent  that 
before  English  rule  extended  over  the  country 
India  had  never  known  the  meaning  of  order, 
religious  freedom,  material  prosperity,  and 
intellectual  life.  The  truth  is  that  there  have 
been  many  prosperous  epochs  in  Indian  history, 
to  one  of  which  we  are  here  introduced. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

The  Eev.  J.  B.  Vaux  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Mickle- 
thwaite  are  preparing  a  collection  of  usages 
connected  with  the  English  Church  locally 
prevalent  but  not  universally  accepted.  In 
them  much  hietori^al  information  often  lies 


latent,  and  they  always  ofler  considerable 
interest  to  archaeological  eyes.  The  editors 
ask  for  the  co-operation  of  all  who  are  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  kind  of  usages  they  are 
about  to  describe  in  their  forthcoming  work, 
which  will  bear  the  titie  of  Church  Folk-Lore, 

We  understand  that  the  old-established  busi- 
ness of  Messrs.  William  CoUins,  Sons  and  Co., 
publishers,  bookbinders,  and  wholesale  sta- 
tioners, of  Glasgow  and  London,  of  which  the 
Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow  is  the  senior  partner, 
will  in  future  be  carried  on  under  the  Joint 
Stock  Companies  Acts  as  a  limited  company. 
The  nominal  capital  is  £200,000,  of  which 
£176,000  has  been  paid  up.  None  of  the  shares 
will  be  offered  to  the  public.  The  Lord  Provost 
is  the  chairman  of  the  company,  and  all  the 
other  directors  are  gentiemen  who  for  many 
years  have  been  in  connexion  with  the  late  firm, 
and  will  continue  personally  to  superintend  the 
management. 

We  regret  to  hear  that  Mr.  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  author  of  Through  the  Cevennes  and 
other  works,  is  reported  to  be  very  seriously  ill 
in  the  United  States. 

We  understand  that  Messrs.  W.  H.  Allen 
and  Co.  are  about  to  publish  a  book  on  Herdt. 
The  author.  Col.  Malleson,  O.S.I.,  proposes  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  the  immediate  occupation 
of  that  place  by  England.  The  book  is  expected 
to  appear  about  the  20th  inst. 

Miss   Amelia  B.   Edwabds'    new  novel, 

J  remised  some  time  back  for  the  first  week  in 
anuary,  has  been  postponed  till  the  first  week 
in  February,  when  it  will  begin  and  continue 
weekly  in  the  (Trophic  under  &e  titie  of  '*  Lord 
Brackenbury." 

Messrs.  C.  Keoan  Pattii  Ain>  Co.  will  publish 
in  a  few  days,  as  a  companion  volume  to  the 
In  Memorial  issued  at  Christmas,  a  small 
edition  of  Poems  selected  from  Percy  Bysshe 
SheUey,  printed  on  rough  hand-made  paper  and 
bound  in  parchment.  The  volume  is  dedicated 
to  Lady  Shelley,  and  has  a  Preface  by  Mr. 
Bichard  Gamett,  of  the  British  Museum. 

We  understand  that  Messrs.  MacmiUan  and 
Co.  have  in  the  press,  and  will  publish  about 
the  opening  of  Parliament,  a  small  volume  by 
the  Marquis  of  Bath  on  the  social  conditions 
and  political  prospects  of  the  Bulgarians  in  their 
new  Principality  and  in  Eastern  Eoumelia,  the 
result  of  his  lordship's  recent  journey  to  those 
regions,  where  he  had  the  fullest  opportunities 
of  observing  the  state  of  thiDgs. 

The  German  students  of  the  University  of 
Vienna  have  sent  an  invitation  to  Prof.  Max 
Miiller  to  ask  him  to  lecture  to  them  during  the 
coming  year. 

We  understand  that  the  first  edition  of  the 
first  number  of  Tlie  Antiquary  has  been  ex- 
hausted in  a  few  days,  and  that  a  second  is  now 
being  issued. 

Young  Lord  Penrithy  the  new  story  by  the 
author  of  Lady  Flavia,  Lord  LynrCs  Wife,  &a, 
will  be  shortiy  published  in  three  volumes  by 
Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Mb.  William  Cobt,  better  known  to  old 
Etonians  as  Mr.  William  Johnson,  has  com- 
pleted the  first  part  of  his  Ouide  to  Modem 
English  History,  It  treats  of  the  events  be- 
longing to  the  period  from  1815-30,  and  will  be 
published  next  week  by  Messrs.  C.  Kegan  Paul 
and  Co. 

Enga,  a  new  novel  by  Mrs.  Prestwich,  author 
of  Harbour  Bar,  will  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan  and  Co.  in  the  spring. 

The  Philological  Society's  English  Dictionary 
is  now  so  well  in  hand  that  Dr.  Murray  has 
been  able  to  issue  a  first  list  of  his  wants  down 
to  Adj. : — ^A.  Words,  for  which  no  quotations 
have  been  sent  in ;  B.  Words,  mainly  obsolete, 
for  which  later  c^uotations  are  wanted  ihaix  the 


date  set  after  each;  C.  Words,  for  which  earlier 
quotations  are  wanted.  In  List  A.  we  are 
surprised  to  see  *' about^nearly,  absently, 
academicals  (robes),  acetose,  addifioa,  acri- 
moniously, actionably,  adjacentiy,"  among 
awful  forms  like  ''accreeciments,''  *<  acetabuU- 
ferous,"  '<  adessenarian,"  &c.  In  B.  the  latest 
instance  of  "  abusiveness  *'  is  in  1662,  and  of 
"  ademption  **  in  1765.  In  C,  "  adjust "  is  not 
vet  known  before  1611,  or  *< actor— player" 
before  Shakspere,  while  the  first  oate  of 
'< aboriginal"  is  1788.  The  Lists  have  gone 
out  to  the  ''six  hundred*'  who  are  reading 
for  the  Dictionary,  but  there  is  work  for  600 
more  if  they  will  write  to  Dr.  Murray,  at  Mill 
Hill,  N.W.,  and  help.  A  specimen  Dictionary- 
artide—'' Address  "-^has  been  printed  by  him, 
tracing  the  meaninffs  and  uses  of  the  word 
from  its  first  introduction  in  1375  A.D.,  '<to 
stand  up,  to  stand  erect,"  till  the  present  day. 

Miss  Braddon's  new  novel,  Barbara,  will  be 
issued  by  Messrs.  J.  and  B.  Maxwell  towards 
the  close  of  January. 

Db.  Geobg  nolle  has  published  at  Halle  an 
interesting  Dissertation  on  the  ''  Fifteen  Tokens 
before  the  Day  of  Doom  "  so  popular  with  Early- 
English  writers.  He  shows  tnat  there  are  five 
types  of  the  legend,  of  which  that  by  Petrus 
Comestor  is  far  the  most  widely  spread.  Of 
thirty-four  versions  of  it  in  different  languages. 
Dr.  Nolle  gives  an  account;  and  we  have  little 
doubt  that  the  number  will  be  doubled  by  the 
time  that  the  Earljr-English  Text  and  the  Old- 
French  Text  Societies  have  done  their  work. 

The  Belgian  Government  has  announced  its 
intention  of  awarding  prizes  for  the  two  best 
historical  poems  in  French  and  Flemish  dealing 
with  the  most  memorable  events  of  the  past 
fifty  years;  and  for  the  best  lyric  ode  in  the 
same  languages,  in  honour  of  the  Belgian 
Fatherland.  Juries  have  also  been  ap- 
pointed to  decide  what  pieces  in  French  and 
Flemish  shall  have  the  honour  of  representation 
at  the  public  expense  on  the  occasion  of  the 
national /^^. 

The  reception  of  the  Due  d'AudifiTret-Pasquier 
at  the  French  Academy  is  fixed  for  February 
19.    M.  de  7iel-Castel  will  reply. 

The  Governors  of  the  Bank  of  England  have 
republished,  with  Mr.  Effingham  Wilson,  the 
first  Lord  Inverpool's  Letter  to  the  King  on  the 
Coins  of  the  Bealm,  which  has  been  for  some 
time  virtually  out  of  print. 

M.  DE  P&ESSENSE  is  a  candidate  for  the 
vacant  seat  in  the  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences. 

A  NEW  Catholic  and  Legitimist  quarterly  is 
to  appear  immediately  in  Paris.  The  principal 
monibers  of  its  staff  are  MM.  Fresneau,  de 
Margerie,  and  de  Lapparent. 

The  subject  set  by  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions for  1879  was  **  A  Study  of  Literary  His- 
tory on  the  Ghreek  Writers  who  were  born  or 
lived  in  Egypt  from  the  Foundation  of  Alex- 
andria to  the  Concjuest  of  the  Country  by  the 
Arabs."  Not  a  single  essay  was  sent  in,  and 
the  subject  has  been  again  set  for  1882. 

Mr.  John  Pinchbeck,  C.E.,  writes  to  the 
Times  that  the  real  authors  of  Sir  Edward 
Seaward^ s  Narrative  were  Dr.  Porter,  of  Bristol, 
and  the  widow  of  the  late  OoL  Booth.  The 
MS.  was  simply  submitted  to  Miss  Jane 
Porter,  the  nommal  editor,  by  her  brother, 
before  it  was  sent  to  the  printers. 

The  Times  states  that  the  Pope  contemplates 
publishing  the  various  catidogues  of  the  Vatican 
Library,  and  has  named  a  commission  composed 
of  the  librarian,  Cardinal  Pitra,  the  under-libra- 
rian,  the  two  first  custodians,  and  the  eminent 
archaeologist,  the  Commendatore  Qiovanni- 
Battista  de  Bossi,  to  consider  the  f>e8t  means  of 
oarryin;  his  inteutiou  into  effect.    The  Pope  haa 
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ilso  pnax  orden  that  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
Tfttiam  archlTee  shall  be  set  apart  for  the  oonye- 
unee  of  those  who,  provided  with  the  requisite 
commission,  desire  to  constilt  the  documents  it 


Da.  Spitta  is  engaged  in  j^rinting  a  scientific 
mmmsr  of  Egyptian  Arabic.  The  work  will 
M  of  great  Yune  to  the  philologist,  since 
leeoiato  information  on  this  interesting  Arabic 
lidsot  (or  rather  dialects)  has  hitherto  been 
Tsysesaty. 

PiOF.  DB  Laqakdb  has  made  a  valuable  addi- 

iioii  to  the  critical  apparatus  of  the  Septuagint 

Tnm  by  pcintinJE  the  Paris  portion    of  the 

important  Cbdex  Sarravianus   (Lagarde's  G). 

The  leavee  of  the  same  codex  preserved  in  the 

Lsjden  Library  were  printed  by  Tiechendorf 

in  the  Monumenta  sacra   inedita  (1870).     The 

ne^y     printed    portion   forms    the    second 

foMaaihu  of  Pro!  de  Lagarde's  Semitica. 

The  same  '*  mhasting,  unrestins^ "  (we  wish 

we  eonld  add  indefatigable)  scholar  has  also  pub- 

liiftied  a  miseellaneona  volume  called  FrcuieT' 

muaorum  LtM  Duo  (Gottingen :  in  Commission 

bei  Distockih).    The  passages  here  printed  from 

ICS.  sooToes,  thoDgn   largely  theological    in 

•abject,  will  be  of  most  interest  to   special 

Aimbic  and  Byjiac  scholars.    The  first  in  order 

is  a  most  instaetive  Arabic-Syriac  vocabulary, 

Ent  printed  at  Borne  in  1636,  but  much  too 

little  known  and  exceedingly  rare ;   it  is  the 

Klab  el-taigumlbi  of  Eliija  of  Nisibis.     The 

seecmd  is  the  Oommentary  on  the  Psalms  of  Bar 

HsbraeuB,  for  the  first  time  completely  published 

taa  a  Gottingen    and  a   Berlin  MS.     The 

eommeotator's  love  for  archaic  words,  and  his 

lemsrks  on  Syriao  pronunciation,  give  a  special 

nfawtothis  treatise.    The  other  passages  are 

oeaUsr  in  extent,  but  seem  of  considerable 

iBpoftanoe* 

A  00BSB8PORDENT  of  the  Novof/B  Vremyay 

vridiig  from  Finland,  gives  some  account  of 

Reent  publications  in  the  Finnish  language. 

It  appears   that  Christmas  is  the  season  of 

niatBflt  activity  in  the  publishing  world  of 

jFjduM).    Every  intelligent  Finlander  considers 

i:  bi  duty  to  procure  one   or  other  of  the 

namsnoB   hooka   appearing   at  that    season, 

Iht  Christmas  of  1879  has  oeen  signaHsed  by 

^  JMoe  of  several  works  which  attest  the 

Jdersry  solidarity  of  Finland  with  the  other 

Eorapean  nations.     One  of  these  is  A  Bio- 

pvphuxd  Dictumary  of  Eminent  Men  connected 

tsitk  Finland  Pari  and  JPresent,  the  first  part  of 

vfcidi  hae  just  been  published  by  the  Historical 

Society  of  Finland.  This  part  contains  notices  of 

sbcut  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons  distinguished 

i£  the  political  and  literary  history  of  Finland. 

AzMther  work,  entitled  ieading  Ideas  in  the 

Sutory  of  Mamkindy  bv  Prof.  Koskinen,  of  the 

UaxTsnity  of  Helsin^ors,  is  the  first  original 

conpomtioii  on  the  p£losophy  of  history  which 

kaa  appeared  in  the  Finnisn  language.    Among 

^BvmX  tieoalated  works,  Shakspere's  Hamlet 

aodBifCksms*  David  Copperjidd  are  announced. 

Tbi  new  year  brings  an  increase  in  the 
naUr  and  size  of  tiie  multitudinous  news- 
fftn  oi  Switaerland.  A  fourth  daily  journal 
appeui  IB  Bern  imder  the  name  of  the  Bemer 
•SbftftUdff,  whUe  the  Benur  Post  and  the  Bemer 
i^  are  enlarged.  Zurich  has  two  new  political 
j^anials,  a  ^ifly  Bchweieerieches  CentralhlaU  and 
»  weekly  Ziireher  Woehenhlatt.  The  Eidgenoase 
«f  Luxem,  the  Wallieer  Bete,  and  the  8t  Qaller 
/nimb^  also  i'Ppo*'  11^  &  larger  sheet.  A 
.-^'■cvucricA^t  uewerbthlatt,  edited  by  the  archi- 
'•^t.  Ernst  Jung,  of  Basel,  is  published  at 
W^zjscrthxir,  with  illustrations  in  the  text,  and 
^.:*xhed  in  a  coloured  wrapper. 

Thz  forthcoming  English- Persian  Dictions^ 
sficrioned  in  our  last  number  is  by  Mr.  A.  N. 
W'^Zastun. 

Ws  V  Sony  to  find  that  a  printefs  mistake 


escaped  us  in  our  notice  of  Miss  Maive  Stokes's 
India/n  Fairy  Tales.  Instead  of  saying  that  the 
notes  had  been  written  by  "Mr.  Stokes,"  it 
should  have  been  by  "Mrs.  Stokes."  Also, 
in  the  notice  of  British  Oohlins  (Academy, 
December  27,  1879),  for  "Silveetre"  read 
" Souvestre " ;  and  for  "a  Welsh  writer  edited 
by  Croker,"  read  "  a  Welsh  writer  cited  by 
Oroker." 

Wb  regret  to  record  the  death,  at  HalUford, 
on  the  2nd  inst..  of  Mr.  W.  Wells  Gardiner,  of 
2  Paternoster  Buildings,  aged  fifty-eight. 

Tke  death  is  announosd  of  Mr.  James  B. 
Napier,  F.B.S. ;  of  Mr.  Henry  Hancock, 
F.B.C.S. ;  of  Dr.  Thomas  Cutler,  author  of 
Nates  on  Spa ;  of  T.  B.  von  Tscharner,  editor 
of  the  Bund ;  of  Franz  Boll,  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Physiology  in  the  University  of  Bome  ; 
of  Dr.  A.  Sadebeck,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and 
Geology  in  the  Univereity  of  Kiel ;  of  M.  Ferdi- 
nand Henaux,  of  Li^ge ;  and  of  Don  Adelardo 
Lopez  de  Ayala,  author  of  El  Homhre  de  Estado, 
Los  dos  Chiusmanes,  El  Tanto  por  Giento,  Culpa 
y  Perdon,  El  T^ado  de  VidriOy  Los  Communeros, 
and  the  drama  of  Consuelo. 


MAGAZINES  AKD  REVIEWS. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  begins  the  new  year 
with  a  very  readable  number.  Chief  among 
the  literary  articles  is  one  by  Mr.  Lionel 
Tennyson  on  ^* Phaedra  and  Phkdre^' \  he 
dexterously  uses  the  interest  created  by  Sarah 
Bernhardt's  acting,  and  the  comparisons  so 
frequently  instituted  between  her  and  Bachel, 
to  consider  the  nature  of  her  great  r6le  in 
PhHre,  and  while  so  doing  to  criticise  the 
develofjment  of  Bacine's  play  from  the  original 
of  Euripides.  In  so  doing  he  says  many  good 
things,  both  about  Greek  tragedy  and  the 
French  stage  in  Bacine's  timo,  with  the  general 
conclusion  that  Euripides  represented  Phaedra 
<'  as  an  incarnation  of  evil  from  above,"  while 
Bacine  made  her  ''  a  weak,  emotional  woman, 
full  of  excuses  for  the  commission  of  crimes 
which  she  has  no  strength  to  forego."  Sarah 
Bernhardt  embodies  in  her  personation  the 
elements  of  character  that  are  more  purely 
Bacine's  own;  Bachel  embodied  those  which 
came  from  Euripides.  Li  an  article  on 
<*Bus8ian  Nihilism"  Mr.  Cunliffe  Owen  gives 
a  sketch  of  the  plot  of  a  Nihilist  novel  by 
M.  Tschemyschewsky,  which  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  those  in  search  of  an  ideal 
life.  Lord  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe  gives  his 
impressions  of  •*  George  Canning,"  dwelling 
on  his  straightforwardness,  geniality,  good 
nature,  and  high  character ;  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  stories  about  Canning  and  quotations 
from  his  letters  are  more  weighty  than  Lord 
Stratford  de  BedclifEe's  rather  ponderous  re- 
marks. Mr.  Alfred  B.  Wallace,  in  a  paper  on 
the  "  Origin  of  Species  and  Genera,"  tries  to 
give  his  readers  a  clear  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  the  origin  of  species  by  means  of  natural 
selection,  and  so  dear  away  many  of  the  popular 
objections  which  arise  from  misunderstanding. 
He  also  shows  that  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced the  separate  species  of  one  ^entM  are  not 
necessarily  the  same  as  those  which  have  pro- 
duced the  separate  orders  or  classes  from  more 
remote  common  ancestors;  natural  selection 
accounts  for  the  former,  but  is  not  proved  to  be 
adequate  to  accoimt  for  the  latter.  Mr.  Sped- 
ding,  in  a  paper  headed  "  Dr.  Abbott  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,^'  defends  Elizabeth's  <'  Declaration  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex*  treasons"  against  Dr. 
Abbott*s  charge  that  it  is  a  '*  pestilent  libel ;  " 
the  controversy  turns  on  points  of  detail  which 
must  be  judged  by  the  professed  historian. 
Mr.  Mallock  answers  his  critics  in  a  style  which 
is  formed  in  the  ''Olympian  manner"  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  but  wnich  sadly  lacks  delicacy 
of  touch.  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  writes  on  **  War 
Correspondents  a;id  the  Authorities  j"  be  has 


no  verv  difficult  task  to  perform  in  conviocing 
the  puolic  that  war  correspondence  ought  not  to 
be  mutilated  by  the  authorities,  but  he  manages 
to  do  it  with  a  vehemence  of  language  which  is 
^uite  amazing.  His  style  seems  to  lutve  formed 
itself  on  military  models,  as  may  be  judged  from 
the  following : — 

"  If  a  nation  is  so  supine  as  to  tolerate  that  for  the 
f  atnre  independent oorrespondenoe  is  to  bethrottledf 
it  majr  lay  its  account  with  pitiful  degeneracy  from 
adult  intellectual  robastness  into  limp,  sycophantio 
credulity,  feebly  dashed  with  impotent,  querulous 
suspiciousness  tempered  by  moody  indifference." 

Classical  phrases  are  no  doubt  an  ornament 
even  to  a ''military"  style;  but  Mr.  Forbes' 
editor  should  not  let  him  write  mens  aequus. 

The  Contemporary  Beview  is  somewhat  dull, 
and  ought  not  to  publish  an  article  of  Herr 
Karl  Hillebrand,  wmch  has  been  already  noticed 
in  these  columns,  on  "England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,"  without  a  statement  of 
the  fact  that  it  appeared  in  the  Deutsche 
Rundschau  for  December.  Prof.  Blackie  attempts 
to  settle  the  land  question  by  an  appeal  to  the 
"law  of  nature,"  which  wondrous  code  we 
thought  had  now  been  abandoned.  Prof.  B.  K, 
Douglas  gives  a  sketch  of  the  "  Chinese  Drama  " 
which  does  not  lead  us  to  think  that  even  the 
existing  taste  for  Chinese  art  will  lead  any 
devotee  to  agitate  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Chinese  theatre.  The  most  striking  of  the 
contents  of  this  number  is  a  poem  by  Mr.  Bobert 
Buchanan  called  "  Justinian,"  which,  however, 
has  nothiujff  to  do  with  the  Emperor,  but  is  the 
account  of  an  amiable  scientific  atheist  who 
begat  a  son  that  he  might  nurture  him  without 
superstition,  stimulated  his  desire  to  work  until 
his  health  gave  way,  saw  him  die  with  despair, 
and  had  none  of  the  comforts  of  religion.  Mr. 
Buchanan  does  full  justice  to  the  atheist  and 
his  ^ood  intentions,  and  the  poem  has  much 
discrimination  of  character  and  much  pathos. 
It  is  a  pity  Mr.  Buchanan  does  not  know 
more  about  obvious  IMngs.  He  makes  the 
father  choose  for  his  son  "the  learned  name 
Justinian,"  because  he  wants  a  name  whose 
associations  are  "heathen  no  more  than 
Christian;"  but  surely  Justinian  was  not 
learned,  and  was  eminently  pious  and  super- 
stitious. He  gives  us  a  picture  of  an  Italian 
lake  which  is  positively  excruciating.  He 
showers  upon  it  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
and  then  makes  chalets  hang  upon  its  sides  and 
gondolas  crawl  across  its  stillness. 

The  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux-Mondes  for 
January  1  contains  an  article  by  M.  d'Haus- 
sonville  on  "The  Salon  of  Mdme.  Neckor," 
wiUi  the  alternative  title,  "The  Youth  of 
Mdme.  Necker."  A  point  of  peculiar  interest 
for  HiDglish  readers  is  the  romantic  account  of 
the  future  Mdme.  Necker*s  |love-affair  with  the 
historian  Qibbon,  some  leogthy  unpublished 
letters  by  whom  are  quoted  by  M.  d'Hausson- 
ville.  Gibbon  has  himself  related  this  episode 
in  his  Memoirs,  but  his  memory  seems  to  have 
played  him  false  on  more  than  one  point.  The 
article  ends  with  Mdme.  Necker*s  marriage 
and  her  establishment  at  Paris.  To  the  same 
number  M.  Leroi-Beaulieu  contributes  an 
article  on  the  press  and  the  censorship  in  Bussia, 
which  is  rendered  highly  interesting  by  the 
abundance  and  accuracy  of  the  writer's  informa- 
tion ;  and  M.  G.  Valbert  (Victor  CherbuUez) 
a  chronique,  on  new  Parliamentary  practices, 
which  seems  specially  intended  for  English 
readers,  and  the  spirit  of  which  is  summed  up 
in  a  truth  that  might  well  be  more  commonly 
accepted  than  it  is,  viz.,  that  it  would  be  well 
not  to  wait  tUl  one  is  in  power  before  joining 
the  party  of  good-sense. 

The  Revue  de  France  for  January  1  contains 
an  article  by  M.  E.  Lc^boulave,  the  senator,  ou 
'*  Freedom  of  Instruction  in  JVance,  from  17^8 
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to  1876."  The  author's  object  is  to  show  that 
M.  Ferry's  Bill  should  be  opposed  by  Liberals 
fts  well  as  Olericals* 
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CORRESPONDENGE. 

MB.  SWINBTJBNE'S  "BTTJDY  OF  8HAKESPBABB." 

Jan.  3,  1880. 

You  may  perhaps  find  room  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  an  inexactitude  in  expression  on  my 
part  which  has  been  indicated  by  Prof.  Dowden 
in  this  moming*s  number  of  the  Aoademy.  I 
hasten  to  admit  the  accuracy  of  his  animad- 
yersion  on  the  wording  of  my  remark  that  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  confute  the  argu- 
ment now  standing  in  my  text  with  regard  to 
the  versification  of  King  Henry  VIII.  That 
argument,  as  it  originally  stood,  was  advanced 
in  too  sweeping  and  unqualified  a  form,  which 
I  was  careful  so  to  modify  on  reproducing  it  as 
to  bring  my  assertion  into  precise  accordance 
with  the  most  literal  and  punctilious  accuracy. 
The  attempt,  therefore,  successful  or  not,  which 
was  made  to  answer  my  original  argument  was 
made  to  answer  a  statement,  certainly  not 
**very  different,"  but  undoubtedly  somewhat 
different,  from  that  which  appears  in  my  revised 
text.  Somewhat  different,  that  is,  as  to  the 
letter :  for  the  whole  gist  of  the  reasoning,  the 
whole  principle  of  the  general  argument,  re- 
mains on  either  side  radically  the  same. 

As  Prof.  Dowden,  out  of  the  plenitude  of  his 
courtesy,  is  gracious  enough  to  abstain  from 
branding  my  ''statement"  on  this  matter  as 
''  disingenuous,"  I  feel  myself  bound  to  recipro- 
cate his  forbearance  by  a  similar  abstinence 
from  applying  the  same,  or  a  stronger,  epithet  to 
his  suDsequent  remark  on  the  ''foible  of  in- 
fallibility" displayed,  it  should  seem,  in  my 
immediate  rectification  of  every  misstatement 
and  inadvertence  which  could  be  proved  against 
me  with  reference  to  the  text  of  King  Edward 
III.  But  to  any  not  professional  or  professorial 
student  I  should  imagine  that  this  would  seem 
the  most  Biogular  method  conceivable  of  dis- 
playing a  self-confident  and  arro^nt  obstinacy 


in  defence  of  a  disputed  point  or  maintenance 
of  a  refuted  proposition.     A.  0.  SwDTBtTBirE. 


8  8t  George's  Siuare,  N.W. :  Jan.  8, 1880. 
In  your  last  number,  p.  1,  ool.  3,  Prof. 
Dowden  has  noticed  the  ohange  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's words  in  his  controversy  with  me  about 
Uie  triple  endings  in  Henry  VIIL  But  no 
change,  or  shift,  or  sneer  can  save  Mr.  Swin- 
burne from  utter  confusion  in  his  metrical  argu- 
ment against  Fletcher's  share  in  Henry  VIIL 
The  question  lies  in  a  nutshell,  and  the  test  is 
easily  applied.  Mr.  Swinburne  acknowledges 
that  f'letcher  wrote  a  considerable  part  of  The 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen  and  Shakspere  the  rest. 
Let,  then,  Mr.  Swinburne  produce  from  the 
Fletcher  part  of  The  Two  Nolle  Kinsmen,  if  he 
can,  instances  of  "  thej^erpetual  predominance  of 
those  triple  terminations  so  peculiarly  and 
notably  dear  to  the  poet ;  "  let  him  produce,  if  he 
can,  from  the  Fletcher  part  of  the  play,  the 
same  proportion  of  triple  endings  that  1  have 
produced  from  the  Fletcher  part  of  Henry  VIIL  ; 
and  then  we  shall  see  the  absolute  worthlessness 
of  his  metrical  argument  against  Fletcher's 
share  in  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  stupidity  of  his 
sneer  at  those  '^  metremongera "  who,  at  any 
rate,  know  their  business,  are  accurate  in  their 
etatements  of  fact,  and  can  upset  (as  they  have 
done)  Mr.  Swinburne's  reckless  and  random 
assertions.  It  is  only  natural  that  Fletcher, 
when  completing  his  master's  work,  should  in- 
dulge freely  in  those  double  endings  which  he 
copied  from  that  master,  but  should  abstain 
from  the  use  of  very  heavy  triple  endings  which 
Shakspere  rarely  employed. 

F.  J.  FUENIYALL. 

PS. — It  is  the  rule  that  when  an  authorised 
report  of  a  man's  speech  or  words  at  a  debate 
hjM  appeared,  that,  and  not  a  brief  and  hasty 
misreport,  should  be  referred  to  and  used  in 
any  controversy.  For  five  years  and  a-half  the 
following  authorised  report  of  a  member's  words 
at  a  discussion  have  been  in  print  in  the  New 
Shakspere  Society's  Transactions,  1874,  p.  510 :— 

"  Some  parallel  mi^ht  perhaps  be  drawn  between 
Aeschylus  with  his  grand  language  {^fiara  yofk- 
<l>ovdyv,  Arist.  Frogs,  824)  and  Marlowe  with  his 
•mighty  line.*" 

But,  to  make  a  point  against  an  opponent,  Mr. 
Swinburne  has  preferred  to  quote  the  accidental 
slip  in  a  journal's  report  of  1874,  "Aeschylus 
was  but  a  Marlowe." 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  ONLAS. 

Cairo:  Deo.  18, 1879. 

As  the  site  of  the  famous  temple  of  the 
Egyptian  Jews  is  one  of  the  few  unhackneyed 
spots  which  can  be  reached  from  Cairo,  an 
account  of  a  recent  visit  of  mine  to  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  the  Aoadbmt. 
I  went  by  train  to  the  village  of  Shibtn  el- 
Kan&tir,  and  walked  from  thence  through  fields 
of  cotton  and  sugar-cane  and  under  groves  of 
date-palms  to  the  mound  now  called  Tel  el- 
Yehfldtyeh,  between  one  and  two  miles  distant 
from  the  station.  The  mound  is  a  verv  large 
one,  and  must  once  have  been  of  great  neight. 
At  present  the  original  height  is  preserved  only 
in  the  central  part,  the  rest  having  been  exca- 
vated by  the  peasants  in  search  of  earth  and 
stone.  The  view  from  the  top  is  very  exten- 
sive; on  either  side  lie  the  honeycombed 
remains  of  the  mound,  the  fertile  plain  of  the 
Delta  stretching  far  away  towards  the  west, 
and  the  eastern  horizon  being  bounded  by  the 
bare  yellow  hills  of  the  desert*  The  mound  is 
all  that  is  left  of  the  city  which  Ptolemy 
Philometor  gave  to  the  Jews.  I  eonld  never 
have  realised  the  size  of  it  had  I  not  visited  the 
spot. 

Descending  from  the  summit  of  the  mound 
OQ  the  western  side,  I  came  across  two  Qin^ 


fragments  of  recently  disinterred  stone,  one 
covered  with  ornamented  stucco,  tiie  other 
inscribed  with  a  couple  of  Hebrew  characters. 
At  the  foot  of  the  mound  {  met  an  Arabj 
and  under  his  guidance  saw  all  the  other 
"antiquities"  of  the  place.  We  made  our 
way  towards  a  shattered  fragment  of  wall, 
pierced  with  a  sinsle  window,  at  the  south, 
west  extremity  of  the  ruins,  and  first 
passed  a  piece  of  buildine  the  calcined  stones 
and  charred  woodwork  ox  which  showed  that 
it  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Then  we  came 
to  an  unadorned  stone  sarcophagus,  and  then 
to  the  large  blocks  of  alabaster  excavated  by 
Brugsch-Bey  in  1871,  which  probably  mark  the 
foundations  of  the  Jewish  temple.  Close  to 
them  are  two  baths,  each  cut  out  of  a  single 
block  of  stone.  The  largest,  which  is  reaUy 
of  colossal  dimensions,  has  a  flight  of  steps  cut 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  sides 
of  the  interior ;  the  other,  though  extemalljr  of 
rectangular  shape,  has  been  hollowed  out  into 
an  oval  form.  At  a  little  distance  from  these 
remains,  and  half  buried  in  the  dibris,  is  a 
large  block  of  red  granite,  on  which  is  sculp. 
tured  the  standing  figure  of  a  man  in  profile. 
The  rest  of  the  surface  of  the  block  is  filled  up 
with  hieroglyphs,  among  which  the  name  of 
Bamses  n.  is  prominent.  In  fact,  this  monu- 
ment belonged  to  the  sanctuary  of  Pasht,  which 
Bmgsch's  excavations  have'  proved  to  have 
been  erected  here  by  Bamses  II.  Except 
myriads  of  broken  fragments  of  pottery  and 
small  stone,  and  numerous  house-walls  built 
of  mud  bricks,  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  seen 
at  Tel  el- Yehiidlyeh. 

I  may  add,  for  the  benefit  of  future  visitors, 
that  there  is  a  very  fair— and,  judging  from 
m3r  own  experience,  a  very  cheap— co/l?  at 
Shibtn,  kept  by  an  Italian,  and  that,  although  I 
passed  through  two  villages  on  my  way  to  the 
mound  and  met  numberless  members  of  the 
younger  generation,  I  never  once  heard  the 
fruniliar  ory  of  bakhshish. 

Among  the  gems  in  Dr«  Qranf  s  coUeotion, 
which  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  show  me, 
is  one  of  considerable  interest  to  students 
of  QnostiiHsm.  It  represents  an  ass  or  dog 
crucified,  with  (appa3:ently)  a  human  head, 
transfixed  by  an  arrow.  The  design  reminds  us 
of  the  famous  Gnostic  graffito  in  the  Kircherian 
Museum  at  Borne,  as  well  as  of  figures  of  S. 
Sebastian.  On  the  reverse  of  the  gem  is  the  in- 
scription ^_,        .     The  second  word  probably 

stands  for  the  Hebrew  bdrd,  and  the  two  lines 
may  possibly  be  translated  "  the  sea  he  created." 

Another  gem  in  the  collection  is  of  Phoenician 
origin,  and  seems  to  belong  to  the  Persian 
penod.  Two  deities  are  delineated  upon  it  with 
the  winged  solar  disc  between  them,  and  an 
inscription  in  Phoenician  oharaoters  below, 
which  I  would  read  AMIH'SPB.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  to  what  nationality  the  owner  of  the 
name  may  have  belonged. 

I  hear  from  Athens  that  the  three  colossal 
figures  found  two  years  ago  near  the  spot  at  whi^ 
the  Ventu  was  discovered  have  been  purchased 
by  the  Archaeological  Society,  and  that  the  osms 
in  which  they  have  been  packed  have  already 
reached  Athens.  The  finest  and  best-preserved 
of  the  figures  is  a  Poseidon,  which  wants  only 
the  extremities  of  the  hands  and  feet.  The 
figure  is  naked  to  the  waist,  and  has  a  doljjluii 
attached  to  it.  When  found  it  was  broken  into 
a  number  of  pieces,  which  have  now  be^  Vf 
together.  In  all  probability  one  of  the  hands 
originally  held  a  triton.  A.  H.  Sayce. 
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SCIENCE. 

A  Treatise  an  Chemistry.  By  H.  E.  Iloscoe 
ud  C.  Schorlemmer.  Vol.  II.,  Parfc  II. 
•  MacmilUm.) 

Tn  volumes  of  this  first-rate  manual  of 
diemistry  sneceed  one  another  with  commend- 
iUe  rapiditj.  The  present  part — a  volume 
itdtlf  in  all  but  name — equ^Js  in  merit  its 
two  predeoessora ;  indeed,  it  may  fairly  be 
said  to  be  superior  to  them  in  the  more  care- 
fd  finish  of  its  execution.  But  we  may  just 
IS  irell  at  once  say,  in  order  to  fulfil  at  the 
©3!*et  the  disagreeable  task  of  fault-finding, 
whiclL  the  critic  has  no  right  to  shirk,  that 
»e  can  discoyer  but  one  weak  point  in  the 
•Ictails  of  the  volume  before  us.  While 
M^gnising  with  satisfaction  the  prominence 
fiTca  to  the  mineral  species  which  form  the 
nv  mAterials  of  the  pure  metals  and  of 
iLeir  artificial  compounds,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  naming  of  the  minerals  men- 
tioned is  not  in  all  cases  satisfactory,  while 
tLe  forniulae  assigned  to  them  do  not  iavari- 
ab'j  correspond  with  the  results  of  more 
icc-eat  and  more  exact  analysis. 

The  present  part  of  volume  ii.  completes  the 
^|Mcription  and  discussion  of  the  metals, 
^'if'ne  five  hundred  pages  are  assigned  to  concise 
^»yiiits  of  twenty-four  metals,  of  the  spectro- 
s*>  pe  and  spectra,  of  the  natural  arrangement 
of  the  ekinantSi  and  of  the  condensation  of 
cxjfcn  and  hydrogen  and  other  gases  formerly 
caiied  pttmanent.  The  authors  have,  in  fact, 
tow  presented  us  with  a  systematic  treatise 
an  inorganic  chemistry,  comprising,  within 
ra*oiuLble  limits  of  size,  all  the  more  important 
»*-bject«  which  students  of  this  science  might 
expect  to  find  introduced  into  such  a  hand- 
'M^  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  remaining 
Thames  of  the  work  (and  there  must  be 
•^▼eral  of  these  that  the  design  may  be  com- 
F^^Ki  as  it  has  been  begun)  will  treat  with 
^i-  ijaate  and  corresponding  fullness  the  main 
^-tturea  of  organic  chemistry. 


One  of  the  chief  excellences  of  the  volume 
before  us  lies  in  the  clearness  and  complete- 
ness of  the  accounts  which  Messrs.  Roscoe 
and  Schorlemmer  give  us  of  the  chemistry  of 
manufacturing  processes.  Notable  examples 
of  this  characteristic  of  their  work  may  be 
found  under  ''Manganese  and  Iron."  Here 
are  to  be  found  descriptions  of  the  processes 
whereby  manganese  dioxide  may  be  recovered 
from  the  residues  obtained  in  the  manufacture 
of  chlorine,  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
manganates  and  permanganates,  of  the  com- 
position and  smelting  of  the  several  iron  ores, 
and  of  the  production  of  cast  iron,  malleable 
iron,  and  steel  by  the  most  recent  methods. 
The  value  of  these  descriptions  is  immensely 
enhanced  by  the  profusion  of  illustrative 
drawings  and  sections  by  which  they  are 
accompanied.  For  example,  no  fewer  than 
twenty-two  elevations  or  diagrams,  some  full- 
page  size,  accompany  the  account  of  the 
metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  volume 
before  us.  Indeed,  the  authors,  though  not 
pretending  to  write  a  technological  work,  are 
careful  to  notice  many  of  those  properties  of 
the  elements  or  compounds  described  which 
have  been  turned  to  account  in  the  industrial 
or  fine  arts,  while  they  also  explain  the 
chemical  changes  involved  in  the  various 
operations  on  which  the  great  chemical  works 
of  this  country  are  founded. 

The  two  dozen  metals  discussed  in  these 
pages  are  arranged  in  five  groups,  severally 
named  from  their  most  important,  best- 
known,  or  most  characteristic  member.  We 
have  the  iron  group,  including  manganese, 
nickel,  and  cobalt ;  the  chromium  group, 
containing  molybdenum,  tungsten,  and 
uranium ;  the  tin  group ;  the  antimony 
group,  and  the  gold  group — the  last-named 
containing  platinum  and  palladium,  and  the 
four  other  closely  allied  metals. 

We  commend  this  volume  to  our  readers' 
attention  as  worthily  completing  the  first  and 
inorganic  section  of  a  chemical  treatise  which, 
within  the  limits,  as  to  size  and  scope,  which 
have  been  imposed  upon  it,  has  no  equal  in 
judicious  selection  of  material,  in  accuracy  of 
detail,  in  soundness  of  view,  and  in  orderly 
sequence  of  statement.        A.  H.  Chubch. 


KOTES  OF  TBAVEL. 


Lettebs  have  recently  been  received  in  Bel- 
gium from  Dr.  Dutrieux,  formerly  a  colleague 
of  M.  Oambier  in  the  first  Belgian  African 
expedition,  but  who  is  now  on  his  way  home, 
in  which  he  furnishes  many  details  respecting  the 
state  of  affdirs  in  Eastern  Africa,  more  especially 
as  regards  foreign  exploration.  Not  the  least 
interesting  part  of  Dr.  Dutrieux's  remarks  is 
that  which  concerns  that  mysterious  potentate, 
Mirambo,  who  first  became  known  as  the  soi- 
disant  father-in-law  of  M.  Philippe  Broyon, 
and  whose  detention  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society's  property  was  one  of  the  proximate 
causes  of  Dr.  Mullens'  ill-fated  journey. 
Mirambo,  according  to  Dr.  Dutrieux,  appears 
to  have  been  disposed  to  make  war  of  late  with 
his  neighbours  all  round,  but  defeats  in  TJsa- 
guzi  and  Dhha  and  other  circumstances  have 
caused  him  to  change  his  mind.  He  has  gener- 
ally been  styled  the  King  of  Unyamwezi,  a 
very  large  tract  of  country ;  but  Dr.  Dutrieux 
assures  us  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  he 
rules  but  a  very  small  portion  of  it.  Whatever 
importance  he  may  have  appears  to  be  due  to 
the  ascendancy  whigh  he  estabU^l^ed  py^r  the 


duefs  of  Oentral  Unyamwezi  by  his  former  suc- 
cesses against  the  Ajrabs.  The  hostility  which 
he  has  at  times  shown  to  Europeans  has  cost 
him  much  of  his  popularity-among  the  neigh- 
bouring chie&,  who  are  afraid  of  tiieir  trade  in 
ivory  with  Zanzibar  being  ruined. 

On  December  6  we  noted  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Alex.  Forrest's  expedition  at  Port  Darwin  in 
Northern  Australia,  and  from  the  Australian 
papers  just  received  we  learn  that  they  have 
reached  Sydney  on  their  voyage  round  the 
continent  to  Perth,  in  Western  Australia,  and 
have  furnished  some  account  of  their  adven- 
turous journey.  Mr.  Forrest's  expedition  is 
considered  to  have  been  very  suooessftd,  for  he 
has  determined  a  number  of  geographical 
positions,  and  in  the  course  of  his  explorations 
he  has  discovered  a  vast  extent  of  splendid 
country,  suited  for  pastoral  purposes.  An  un- 
expectedly large  number  of  natives  were  met 
with,  who  are  described  as  being  fine  big  men  ; 
they  had  evidently  never  seen  Europeans  before, 
but  do  not  appear  to  have  attempted  to  molest 
the  party. 

The  January  number  of  the  Monthly  Record 
of  Geography  is  remarkable  for  the  amount  of 
Arctic  matter  which  it  contains — enough,  we 
should  imagine,  to  last  the  whole  twelvemonth. 
Capt.  Markham's  paper  on  last  year's  campaign 
in  the  Barents  Sea,  with  the  discussion  on  it, 
occupies  exactly  half  the  number,  and  is  illus- 
trated with  two  maps.  The  geographical  notes 
deal  largely  with  the  progress  being  made  by 
the  various  missionary  expeditions  in  Eastern 
Africa,  and  it  is  but  just  that  prominence  should 
be  given  to  their  work ;  but  we  are  disappointed 
to  nnd  no  account  of  Mr.  Thomson's  explora- 
tions on  the  road  to  Lake  Nyassa,  though  Lord 
Northbrook  on  November  10  stated  that  it 
would  appear  in  an  early  number.  Among 
the  other  notes  are  some  particulars  respect- 
ing the  geography  of  the  Shansi  province  in 
North  China  and  a  summary  of  the  results  of 
Mr.  Cornish's  examination  of  the  north-eastern 
angle  of  South  Australia,  as  well  as  an  abstract 
of  a  pamphlet,  published  some  months  ago  by 
Mr.  E.  F.  im  Thurn,  on  the  question  of  the 
boundary  between  British  Guiana  and  Vene- 
zuela. The  translation  of  Prof.  Nordenskiold's 
account  of  the  Vega  in  her  winter  quarters  is 
concluded  from  the  December  number,  and 
occupies  some  twelve  pa^es  of  small  print.  With 
the  present  number  is  issued  a  very  full  and 
useful  Index  to  the  1879  volume. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  have  received 
a  telegram  from  Zanzibar  informing  them  that 
their  second  expedition  to  Lake  Tanganyika, 
under  Dr.  Southon  and  the  Be  v.  W.  Griffith, 
reached  Ujiji  on  September  23. 

News  has  also  been  received  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Bev.  J.  C  Price  and  Mr.  H.  Cole  at  the 
Church  Missionary  Society's  station  at 
Mpwapwa  on  October  22,  after  a  journey  of 
twenty-nine  days  from  the  coast. 

Mr.  Moir,  who  is  engaged  in  examining  the 
Nyassa  region  from  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
and  is  connected  with  a  tradmg  company 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  developing  its 
resources,  has  recently  made  a  journey  of 
exploration  to  the  high  country  west  of 
Kaningiua.  He  got  as  far  west  as  Kam- 
bomlo's  district,  when  want  of  provisions  com- 
pelled him  to  return.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
Bandawa  is  the  best  site  for  a  sanitarium  of 
those  which  have  hitherto  been  examined  on 
and  near  the  west  coast  of  Lake  Nyassa. 

The  various  sections  of  the  International 
African  Association  intend  to  prosecute  their 
work  with  renewed  activity  during  the  present 
year.  The  central  committee  at  Brussels  has 
already  despatched  M.  Alphonse  Burdo  to  Zan- 
zibar to  organise  ^  fourth  Belgian  expedition. 
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M.  Bnrdo  acoompanied  M.  de  Semell^  in  bis 
expedition  to  West  Africa  in  1875,  but  separated 
from  him,  and  travelled  on  the  lower  course  of 
the  I^iger  and  some  part  of  its  groat  affluent) 
the  Binue,  the  account  of  which  journey  has 
but  lately  appeared  at  Paris.  The  French 
committee  propose  at  last  to  make  a  start  by 
estabUshing  two  '* stations''  in  Africa,  one  in 
the  Ogowd  basin,  on  the  west,  and  the  other  in 
Usagara,  near  the  east  coast ;  but,  though  they 
have  receiyed  a  large  subvention  from  the 
Government,  we  believe  that  their  plans  are 
still  under  consideration. 

IiTTELLiaEKGE  has  been  received  from  Ceylon 
that  Dr.  MiiUer,  the  (Government  archaeologist, 
was  about  to  examine  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Alut-Newera. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


In  volume  xi.,  part  i.,  of  the  Annah  of  the 
Astronmnical  Observatory  of  Harvard  College^ 
Prof.  Pickering,  its  present  director,  publishes 
the  first  instalment  of  the  results  of  the  photo- 
metric observations  to  which,  since  the  summer 
of  1877,  the  large  equatoreal  has  been  chiefly 
devoted.  Photometry  was  chosen  as  ofiPering  a 
field  of  research  in  which  the  results  promised 
to  be  of  much  value,  and  in  which  there  seemed 
to  be  no  danger  of  duplicating  work  in  progress 
elsewhere,  as  large  telescopes  had  been  so  little 
used  previously  for  this  purpose.  Serious  diffi- 
culties, however,  were  encountered  at  the  out- 
set. A  new  class  of  auxiliary  instruments  had 
to  be  devised  and  constructed,  and  the  lack  of 
previous  observations  did  not  allow  that  com- 
parison  of  results  which  generally  forms  so 
convenient  a  test  of  the  quality  of  scientific 
researches.  The  description  of  the  various 
photometers  employed,  of  their  disadvantages 
and  defects,  of  tneir  successive  improvements, 
and  of  the  examination  of  their  systematic 
errors,  will  be  found  very  instructive  and  of 
great  value  to  observers  who  are  intent  upon 
oultivatine  this  much-neglected  field  of  investi- 
gation. The  Journal  inserted  in  the  volume 
contains  the  results  of  the  photometric  observa- 
tions made  from  August  1877  to  September 
1878,  with  a  portion  of  those  made  from 
October  1878  to  March  1879.  The  entire 
series  represents  over  twenty-five  thousand 
single  measurements  arranged  in  five  thou- 
sand sets.  It  was  found  that  many  of  the 
observations  could  be  made  with  undiminished 
accuracy  when  the  condition  of  the  air  was 
such  that  the  observation  of  difficult  objects  was 
impossible.  Care  was  therefore  taken  to  select 
objects  according  to  circumstances,  and,  in  this 
way,  observations  were  obtained  on  almost 
every  clear  evening,  or  on  about  two  out  of 
every  three  nights.  The  proximity  of  Saturn 
and  Mars,  and  of  Jupiter  and  Yenus,  at  their 
conjunctions  in  1877  afforded  a  good  opportunity 
for  comparing  their  relative  brightness.    The 

general  result  of  six  hundred  comparisons  of 
atum  and  Mars,  made  on  tveenty-five  nights 
between  August  18  and  November  18,  gives 
4  01  as  the  ratio  of  the  albedos  of  the  two 
planets,  or,  in  other  words,  Saturn  reflects 
four  times  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  incident 
light  as  Mars.  In  like  manner,  three  hundred 
comparisons  of  Jupiter  and  Yenus,  mado  on 
eleven  nights,  from  October  27  to  November  17, 
gave  0-86  as  the  ratio  of  their  albedos.  The 
bulk  of  the  photometric  observations  refers  to 
the  relative  brightness  of  the  components  of  all 
the  more  conspicuous  double  stars  visible  in 
the  latitude  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  number 
of  these  ]^airs  is  239,  and  the  trustworthy 
determination  of  their  relative  magnitudes  is 
of  great  value.  The  results  of  the  measure- 
ments of  objects,  which,  on  account  of  their 
faintoess,  have  demanded  different  methods  of 
observing)  are  reserved  for  part  ii.     Among 


these  objects  are  the  satellites  of  Saturn  and 
of  Mars. 

The  Temperature  of  Russia  in  1878.— In  an 
appendix  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Observatory  for  August  last,  Herr  Brounow 
gives  a  paper  on  the  anomalous  conditions  of 
temperature  in  European  Russia  during  several 
months  in  1878.  The  spring  months  were  very 
warm,  while  July  was  exceedingly  cold.  He 
does  not  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena, 
but  simply  correlates  them  with  the  persistence 
of  conations  of  low  pressure  caused  by  the 
passage  of  an  unusual  number  of  barometrical 
depressions  over  Russia,  especially  in  the 
summer,  whidi  produced  cool  northerly  winds. 

On  SquaUs.—ln  the  July  number  of  the 
Annalen  der  Hydrographie  und  Maritimen 
Meteorohgie,  Dr.  Koppen,  of  the  Deutsche 
Seewarte,  gives  a  most  interesting  paper  on 
squcdls  and  thunderstorms,  which  is  reproduced 
in  the  Austrian  Zeitschrift.  The  principal  point 
which  he  endeavours  to  make  good  is  that  squalls 
always  produce  a  sudden  rise  of  the  barometer 
before  the  gust  of  wind  is  actually  felt-— a 
phenomenon  which  photographic  instruments 
are  not  sensitive  enough  to  show.  He  contends 
that  the  squalls  are  really  caused  by  the  descent 
of  raindrops,  which  as  they  pass  impart  to  the 
air  the  horizontal  velocity  they  have  brought 
down  from  the  strata  above.  Dr.  Koppen 
reviews  carefully  the  papers  of  Ley  on  the 
Eurydice  squall,  of  Eliot  on  the  irregularities  of 
pressure  noticed  in  India  with  north-west  winds, 
and  of  Oolladon  on  the  origin  of  hail,  which 
have  been  noticed  in  these  columns. 

The  Origin  of  Cyclones,— Kr.  Eliot  has  pub- 
lished a  most  elaborate  report  on  the  Madras 
cyclone  of  May  1877,  which  cannot  fail  to  throw 
some  lighten  the  abstruse  problem  of  the  produc- 
tion of  these  disturbances.  Mr.  Eliot  savs  that  he 
commenced  the  enquiry  with  a  predilection  in 
favour  of  Mddrum  s  theory  of  the  development 
of  a  cyclone  between  two  parallel  currents,  and 
that  he  was  converted  to  his  present  view  of  an 
immediate  connexion  between  the  cyclone  and 
heavy  rainfall  by  the  evidence  which  came 
before  him.  A  great  portion  of  the  paper  is 
occupied  with  a  discussion  on  Dr.  Hann's 
theory  of  cyclone  formation,  which  supposes 
that  an  area  of  low  pressure  of  slight  intensity 
is  formed  between  two  systems  of  high  pressure, 
and  that  this  gradually  develops  itself,  the  fall 
of  the  barometer  at  the  centre  being  mainly  due 
to  centrifugal  force,  Mr.  Eliot  strongly  dis- 
putes the  validity  of  this  theory,  and,  according 
to  him,  the  following  are  the  predisposing 
causes  of  all  Indian  cyclones,  and  most 
certainly  that  of  May  1877.  Cyclones  of 
exceptional  violence  principally  occur  at  the 
transition  period  of  the  monsoons  in  April  and 
October,  especially  at  the  latter  season.  The 
conditions  which  precede  them  are : — Approxi- 
mate uniformity  of  pressure  over  and  round 
the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  with  light  winds 
and  dry  weather ;  the  vapour  accumulates  and, 
ultimately,  heavy  rainfall  sets  in  generally,  and 
is  more  serious  near  the  centre  of  the  bay, 
causing  an  indraught  of  air  from  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  probable  path  of  the  cyclone 
appears  to  lie  along  the  line  of  least  atmospheric 
motion  immediately  previous  to  its  formation. 
The  violence  is  entirely  confined  to  the  lower 
strata.  The  only  instance  of  one  of  these 
storms  crossing  the  Ghauts  was  in  October  1842. 
It  is  nee^ess  to  say  that  Mr.  Eliot  strictly 
adheres  to  the  idea  of  a  spiral  instead  of  circular 
motion  of  the  air  in  a  cyclone. 

The  Post-tertiary  Geology  of  Cornwall,— 'hKx. 
W.  A.  E.  TJssher,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  has 
just  published  an  interesting  pamphlet  on  this 
subject.  It  appears  from  the  Preface  that  the 
body  of  this  work  was  submitted  to  the  Geo- 
logical  Society,  bi^t  the   papers   w^re  with- 


drawn in  consequence  of  the  referee  having 
recommended  that  they  should  be  printed  only 
in  abstract  and  net  in  extenso,  Mr.  TJssher  has 
carefully  collated  the  writings  of  those  who  had 
previously  written  on  the  subject,  and  has 
thrown  the  matter  into  a  connected  form.  At 
the  same  time  he  has  added  a  good  deal  of 
original  work,  the  result  of  observations  made 
during  his  vacation-tours.  As  the  author  has 
been  engaged  officially  for  several  years  in 
examining  the  superficial  geology  of  Devon,  he 
entered  upon  the  study  of  the  neighbouring 
country  under  peculiar  atdvantages,  and  probably 
saw  as  much  in  a  few  weeks  as  an  amateur 
could  observe  in  as  many  years. 

MM.  E.  VAN  Beneden  and  Ch.  vait 
Bambeke  are  about  to  issue  the  first  part  of  a 
new  scientific  review,  entitled  Archivts  hdgu 
de  Biologie. 

Peop.  Sohafee  will,  on  Tuesday  neit, 
January  13,  begin  a  course  of  ten  lectares  at 
the  Royal  Institution  on  <*The  Physiology  of 
Muscle";  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  will,  on 
Thursday,  Januarv  15,  give  the  first  of  two 
lectures  on  *'  Modern  Architecture  since  the 
Eenaissance."  At  the  first  Friday  evening 
meeting  of  the  season,  January  16,  Prof.  Dewar 
will  describe  his  "Investigations  at  High 
Temperatures."  On  Saturday,  January  17, 
Prof.  T.  Eupert  Jones  will  give  the  first  of  three 
lectures  on  **  Goal." 

Peof.  NoBDENSKloLD  acknowledges  in  the 
Molva  the  valuable  assistance  he  received  from 
two  naturalists.  Dr.  Benedict  Dubrowski  and 
Julius  Wimuth.  J)he  former  of  these  is  a 
native  of  Poland  who  had  been  exiled  to  Siberia 
but  Bubsequentiy  pardoned.  His  works  on 
Siberian  zoology  are  among  the  best  that  hate 
appeared  within  recent  years.  Hitherto  he  has 
occupied  himself  principally  with  the  Trans- 
Baikal  country,  but  ne  now  contemplates 
extending  his  researches  to  Kamtchatka,  fot 
which  purpose  he  has  accepted  an  appointment 
as  medical  officer  in  Petropaulovsk.  Very 
interesting  results  may  be  expected  from  hii 
labours  and  those  of  his  colleague  in  one  of 
the  most  imj^ortant  but,  at  the  same  time,  least 
explored  regions  of  Siberia. 


PHILOLOGY  NOTES, 

A  Manual  of  the  Chaldee  Language,  By 
David  McOalman  Turpie,  D.D.  (Williams  and 
Norgate.)  We  learn  from  the  title-page  that 
Dr.  Turpie  projects  a  series  of  manuals  for 
twelve  difierent  dialects  or  languages  of  the 
East,  including  Coptic,  Armenian,  Persian,  and 
Hindostani,  as  well  as  the  Semitic  tongues.  De 
has  done  well  in  beginning  with  Chaldee,  for  a 
grammar  and  reading-book  superior  to  the 
manual  of  Petermann  was  a  real  desideraitml 
and  the  careful  compilation  of  our  author,  m 
which  the  grammar  is  better  set  forth,  vitb  « 
full  body  of  syntax  rules,  will  probably  dia^ 
place  the  work  of  the  Berlin  professor  in  mosl 
lecture-rooms.  More  than  a  compilation  th< 
book  does  not  pretend  to  be,  and  from  a  philo^ 
logical  point  of  view  it  will  be  found  a  little  old- 
fashioned.  This  comes  out  most  in  the  Introduc 
tion,  where  the  view  is  upheld  that  Chaldee  i« 
Eastern  Aramaean  learned  by  the  Jews  in  Baby- 
lon. Here,  too,  the  statement  of  the  differencei 
between  Chaldee  and  Syriac  overlooks  th( 
diversity  between  the  eastern  and  western  pro 
nunciation  of  the  latter  tongue  ;  6  for  d  is  notJ 
peculiarity  of  the  Syriac  language,  but  of  thj 
western  dialect,  and  the  eastern  Syrians  said  kci 
not  hd,  Thereading-book contains selectionsfroB 
various  Targums.  The  text  appears  to  be  printed 
from  one  of  the  many  descendants  of  the  vemoi 
editions,  and  the  punctuation  is  as  usual  full « 
irregularities.  Dr.  Turpie  baa  given  attention  t 
these,  and  in  his  grammar  and  ^osaary  often  cite 
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Tinints.  Bat  the  mere  enumeration  of  variants 
i%  only  puzding  to  beginners,  and  it  would  have 
been  well  either  to  reduce  the  punctuation 
b  tlie  reading-book  to  a  uniform  system  or 
to  Kprodooe  exactly  the  vocalisation  of  a  g^ood 
US ,  or,  fiuling  tbat,  of  the  edition  of  Felix 
Pratensis.  Ihe  later  editions  are  cobbled,  and, 
if  oonections  are  admitted  at  all,  the^  ought  to 
be  earned  through  on  critical  principles  with 
fte  aid  of  such  hdps  as  the  Massora  to  Onkelos, 
tad  in  certain  cases  of  Syriao  analogy.  The 
nading-book  has  not,  perhaps,  been  revised  so 
eacBfoUy  as  the  grammar.  There  are  a  good 
Bany  misprints.  Is  it  a  misprint,  by-the-way, 
which  Hathers  on  n'^piS'lS  iravSoicevrpia  the 
nnse  tiia,  'hold  ?  And  why  is  the  spurious  root 
):33  =  PVd  raised  again  from  the  dead  after 
beiog  slain  by  Boediger  ? 

Bt  a   Strang   ooincidenoe,    the   celebrated 

AialHe  theologian  and  reformer,  Abu-'l-Hasan 

el-Ash'aii,  has*  it  would  seem,  been  simultan- 

eoDfllv  attracting  the  independent  attention  of 

tvo  fioxofpean  scholars.    At  all  events,  Prof. 

Mdiren,  of  Oopenhagen,  read  a  memoir  upon 

him  in  1876  before  the  third  Oriental  Congress, 

and  paUiahed  it  in   the  following   year   at 

Lejden,  without  saying  a  syllable  of  a  work  on 

tbe  aame  sohject  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Spitta,  which 

vas  brought  oat  shortly  before  at  Leipzig  under 

tite  title  of  Zur  Oeschichte  AMUHasan   Al- 

AsarCi,    What  makes  the  matter  the   more 

curiooa  is  that  Prof .  Mehren  has  used  the  very 

aame  Leipcig  MS.  of  Ibn  'Asdkir  (Eefa  'ij ja  149) 

as  Dr.  Spitte,  but  has  apparently  not  known 

that  a  second  copy  of  the  MS.  exists  in  Leyden 

(K«I  DoKjf\  a  third  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 

Oxfaid  (181  Uri)^  and  a  fourth  in  the  Escorial 

(1796  Gutri),  all  of  which  have  been  examined 

acd  osed  by  Dr.  Spitta.    It  was  not  until  Prof. 

Mehren's  memoir  was   more   than   half-way 

tboQgh  the  preea  that  he  learnt  from  Prof,  de 

Oocja  the  eoastence  of  the  Leyden  MS.,  so  that 

the  only  use  he  could  make  of  it  was  in  his 

9ria  aidUiondles  ei  Carredions.  Had  he  known 

of  Dr.  Spitta's  work*  as  he  might  have  been 

eipeetod  and  required  to  have  done,  he  would 

bate  been  spazed  the  trouble  of  publishing  an 

tapcf&Qt  work  on  a  subject  which  had  already 

beea  thoroughly  treated.    He  has  done  little 

aon  than  give  translations,  not  alwajs  free 

fna  error,  of  extracts  frt)m  Ibn  'As&kir ;  and 

uA  oidy  adds  no  fresh  information  to  that  con- 

tabad  m  Dr.  Spitta's  volume,  bat  omits  much 

^  the  new  material  brought  together  in  the 

^»i^.  am(»g  which  two  original   works   of 

d>Ajh*ari  may  be    specially  mentioned.    Dr. 

^Ktta  has  also,  it  may  be  observed,  given  an 

^xhanstive  account  of  the  Arabic  theologian's 

^  and  age,  baaed  upon  a  variety  of  sources, 

oi  not  upon  Ibn  'Aaftkir  alone.    For  tlus  Dr. 

yPJ^'a  poeition,  as  director  of  the  Yioere^ 

Idwaxy  of  Egypt   at  Cairo,    has  given  him 

P^^^^  fooUties.    The  library  now  contains 

J*^.   23,000    volumes,   mosUv   Arabio   and 

*J°^Mh^  the  greater  part  of  wbidh  have  been 

°^^^  by  Dr.  Spitta  from  the  mosques  and 

f^^  invitations  where  they  had  long  remained 

»>«i«aaoono6al6d. 

^  rai  first  volume  of  K.  A.  Manitius's  Die 
^^n^^HweU  is  an  instalment  of  a  new  popular 
**^cal  of  the  science  of  language  which,  we 
'^^^t  to  Bay,  has  nothing  to  recommend  it 
►x^pt  its  comparative  cheapness.  It  would  be 
^-air,  no  doabt,  to  tax  a  school-book  with  a 
•^t  of  oTigioality,  but  sunt  certi  denique  fines^ 
•i  J  Dr.  Maaitius  had  certainly  no  right  to  in- 
=^^rat©  in  job  work  long  extracts  from  an 
•^  •  edition  of  Prof.  Max  Miiller's  Lectures  on  the 
•  "w^  o/ Language  without  other  acknowledg- 
^'^  -  than  a  short  notice  in  his  Preface.  Again , 
•^  AVJior  of  a  popular  work  may,  and  ought 
-''  try  to,  he  as  amusing  as  he  can,  nor  do  we 
*<?oct  from  him  a  great  display  of  learning. 


Bat  it  is  not  very  entertaining  to  read  a  great 
number  of  continuous  passages  from  transla- 
tions, many  of  them  old-fashioned,  of  very 
well  known  Oriental  works ;  and  if  entire  pages 
are  filled  with  the  names  of  authors  and  titles 
of  books,  as  is  repeatedly  done  in  the  present 
work,  we  may  be  justly  surprised  to  find 
authorities  quoted  that  were  in  vogue  so  far 
back  as  the  oeginning  of  the  century.  Thus, 
in  his  sketch  of  Indian  literature,  Dr.  Manitius 
quotes  very  frequently  statements  of  such 
scholars  as  Sir  W.  Jones,  Schlegel,  and  Wilhelm 
von  Humboldt  (whom,  by-the-way,  he  is 
constantly  confounding  with  his  brother 
Alexander),  who  lived  in  the  infancy  of  Sans- 
krit studies.  According  to  him,  Chaho  and 
Mahn  are  the  most  recent  authorities  concerning 
the  Basque  language,  and  the  names  of  Prince 
Luoien  Bonaparte,  Vinson,  van  Eys,  and  others 
who  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  scientific  study 
of  the  Basque  do  not  seem  to  have  reached  him. 
Anquetil  Duperron,  whom  he  caUs  **  unrivalled 
as  an  Orientalist,"  appears  to  have  been  his 
principal  guide  in  everything  he  has  got  to  sav 
about  the  Zoroastrian  system  of  faith,  althougn 
that  French  scholar  of  the  last  century  could 
not  read  a  line  of  the  Zendavesta  in  the  original, 
and  only  became  acquainted  with  it  through 
the  medium  of  a  Persian  translation.  Dr. 
Manitius's  English  readers  will  be  sorry  to  be 
informed  by  him  that  the  Spanish  tongue  is  far 
more  widely  spread  than  the  English ;  but  they 
will  be  consoled  by  his  remark  that  the  Japanese 
are  very  likely  ere  long  to  exchange  their  own 
tongue  for  the  English  langua^,  and  will  thus 
swell  the  number  of  English  speakers  by 
"  forty  or  fifty  millions." 

The  Indian  Antiquary  for  November  ^ves 
us  further  instalments  of  Mr.  Fleet's  series  of 
Sanskrit  and  Old-Oanarese  inscriptions,  and  of 
Mr,  Pope's  papers  on  the  Eurral,  the  popular 
didactic  poem  of  the  Tamil  poet  TiruvaZ^uvar. 
Mr.  Pope  translates  the  first  of  ths  133  chapters 
which  the  Kurral  contains— th3  chapter  on  Gbd. 
It  is  very  short  and  enigma. ic,  and  leaves  the 
real  position  of  the  author  quite  uncertain. 
Mr.  Log[an,  the  Collector  of  Malabar,  contributes 
a  description  of  some  very  ancient  cells  latelj 
discovered  by  a  fortunate  accident  in  his 
coUectorate,  and  of  the  curious  old  pottery 
which  they  contained.  A  paper  by  the  late 
Mr.  d'Alwis  on  the  well-known  six  prophets 
or  teachers  who  lived  during  the  lifetime 
of  Buddha  is .  reprinted  from  a  scarce  tract. 
It  adds  scarcely  anything  to  the  details 
given  by  Spence  Hardy  on  the  basis  of  the 
Sumangala  Yilasini  and  by  B^musat  from  the 
Chinese  Cyclopaedias.  A  paper  on  the  Weddahs, 
the  Aryan-speaking  outcasts  who  inhabit  the 
forests  in  the  central  plains  of  Ceylon,  is  also 
reprinted  from  the  Fortnightly  Review,  After  a 
general  description  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the 
few  survivors  of  this  interesting  tribe,  the 
author,  Mr.  Hartshome,  <*  reserves  for  the 
present  any  full  account "  of  their  lanj^uage. 
We  trust  he  will  be  induced  soon  to  publish  his 
notes  on  the  philological  side  of  the  question. 


MEETINGS  OF  S00IETIE8. 
Society  op  Biblical  Archaeoloot.— (ilnntveraar^ 

Meeting f  Tuesday ^  Jan,  6,) 
Db.  Samttxl Birch,  President,  in  the  Chair.— After 
the  nomination  and  election  of  new  members,  the 
nsaal  Report  of  the  secretary  for  the  session  1878-79 
was  read,  and  the  officers  and  council  for  the  current 
year  were  elected. — ^A  communication,  giving  an 
account  of  the  Monuments  and  Inscriptions  on  the 
Rocks  on  the  Nahr-el-Kelb  River,  Syria,  by  W. 
St.  Chad  Boscawen,  was  r««d.  The  description  of 
the  Tablets  commenced  with  the  one  immediately 
opposite  the  ford,  and  proceeded  in  a  reverse 
direction  to  that  taken  in  visiting  them  from 
Beyrout.  This  order  was  chosen  as  the  writer  felt 
convinced  that  certainly  as  regards  the  Assyrian 
Monuments  there  was  a  chronologioal  sequence, 


commencing  with  Tablets  Nos.  2  and  3,  of  the 
early  Assyrian  Empire  (b.c.  1300—1050),  and 
terminating  in  Tablet  No.  9,  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  ancient  roadway,  with  a  royal  record 
of  Eearhaddon  (b.c.  681).  The  Tablet  No.  1  is 
Egjrptian,  erected  by  Ramses  H.  The  next  in  the 
senes  (Nos.  2  and  d)  are  Assyrian ;  and  are  attri- 
bated,  by  Mr.  Bosoawen,  the  first  to  Assar-ris- 
ilim  (?)  (b.c.  1140),  and  the  second  to  Tiglath- 
Pileser  I.  (b.c.  1100).  Thirty  yards  Qgher 
np  the  pass,  where  the  Egypto-Assyrian  road- 
way joins  the  lower  one,  faoinff  north-west, 
is  placed  the  third  Assyrian  Tablet  (No.  4). 
The  opinion  was  expressed  that  it  pairod  with 
Tablet  No.  S—also  As^rian— and  that  they  were  to 
be  respectively  assigned  to  As8ar-nazir-pal(B.a  885) 
and  Shalmaneser  IL  (b.c.  860).  the  latter  beins  the 
King  who  erected  the  splendid  bronze  gates  of  the 
Temple  at  Balawat.  Mention  is  made  in  the  in- 
scriptions of  this  King  of  images  of  his  royalty 
havmg  been  erected  in  the  re^ons  of  Syria  and 
Lebanon.  Tablet  No.  6  was  dedicated  by  Ramses 
II.  to  the  Egyptian  snn-god,  Ra.  It  ia  now  the 
best-preserved  of  those  of  the  E^ptian  series. 
The  next  Assyrian  Tablet  (No  7)  has  be^  attributed 
by  all  who  have  examined  it  to  Sennaoherib  (b.c. 
703).  Last  in  the  Egyptian  series  is  Tablet  No.  8, 
erected,  like  Nos.  1  and  6,  by  Ramses  IL  Tablet 
No.  9,  the  last  of  the  whole  series,  is  Assyrian ; 
and  portions  of  an  inscription  aro  still  to  be  traced 
on  its  surface.  Mr.  Boscawen  assigned  it  to 
Esarhaddon,  and  held  it  to  have  be«n  erected 
B.C.  671  to  commemorate  the  successful  termination 
of  his  Egyptian  campaign.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  this  tablet  a  mould  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Bonomi  in  1834,  a  cast  from  which  is  now  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  ropresenting  the  Tablet  in 
a  much  moro  perfect  state  than  at  present. 


FINE    ART. 

ABCHAZOLOaiOAL  NOTES  017  A  TOTTS  IN 

SOUTHERN  ITALY. 

U. 

lAPTGIA. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  Brindisi  possesses  no 
apparent  vestiges  of  antiquity.  This  is  incorrect* 
It  is  undeniable  that  this  city  can  show  no 
monumental  remains  commensurate  widi  its 
importance  under  the  Roman  domination.  Bat 
stiU  it  is  by  no  means  wholly  destitute  in  this 
respect  A!s  he  leaves  the  railway  station, 
before  entering  the  modem  city,  the  traveller 
may  observe  on  his  right  a  fragment  of  the  Ap- 
pian  Way,  which,  for  some  throe  hundred  feet, 
shows  the  ancient  pavement  exposed,  together 
with  the  foundatioiis  of  the  tombs  which  lined  the 
road  on  either  side.  At  the  port  itself,  at  the  ex- 
tromity  of  the  point  of  lana  that  divides  it  into 
two  parts, whicn  were  compared  by  the  ancients 
to  the  two  horns  of  a  stag  fwhence  the  name 
of  BpcKr/o-iov,  said  to  be  aerived  firom  the 
word  brentesy  which  meant  **  a  stag  "  in  Mes- 
sapian)— just  in  front  of  the  spot  where  the 
P.  and  0.  and  Austrian  Lloyd's  steamers 
anchor — is  a  protty  high  terrace  supporting  two 
monumental  columns  which  stood  by  them- 
selves opposite  the  entrance  to  the  port.  These 
two  columns,  which  are  of  great  height  and 
imposing  aspect,  are  of  white  marble.  Of  one, 
only  the  base  is  stiU  standing ;  the  shaft  is  lying 
on  the  eround  beside  it,  in  several  pieces ;  the 
capital  has  disappeajed.  The  other  is  uninjurod, 
with  its  unflutea  shaft  and  its  capital,  original 
in  sweep  and  singularly  rich  and  imposing.  Its 
effect  is  still  very  strikmg.  This  monumental 
column,  which  remains  erect,  dates  from  the 
Imperial  epoch  at  latest,  from  the  time  of  the 
Antonines.  It  presents  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable examples,  and  certainly  the  most 
important  in  respect  of  size,  of  a  sculptured 
capital  that  classical  antiquitv  has  bequeathed. 
Instead  of  being  supported  by  volutes  or 
caulicolif  the  four  angles  of  the  plinth  rest  on 
half-length  figures  of  Tritons  issuing  from  a 
row  of  large  acanthus  leaves.  Between  these 
Ibitons,  on  each  face,  is  ropresented  a  marine 
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deity— nn  two  sides  that  of  Neptune,  on  the 
other  two  that  of  Amphitrite ;  the  whole  in  a 
very  good  style  of  sonlptaie.  According  to 
local  tradition  these  two  columns  marked  the 
termination  of  the  Appiaa  Way  at  the  point 
where  it  rtoohed  the  port.  It  may  be  objected 
that  they  are  not  on  the  same  line  ad  tile  frag-* 
ment  of  tfaHe  road  near  the  raHWay.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  i^kat  two  great  roads, 
both  benching  off  from  the  old  Appian  Way, 
ran  in  from  different  directions  and  ended  at 
Brundisium  after  separating  at  Beneventnm— 
that  which  passed  through  Canusium,  Barium« 
and  Gnatia,  and  the  course  of  which  is  described 
by  Horace  in  his  Fifth  Satire,  and  that  which 
passed  through  Tarentum. 

However  this  may  be,  the  base  of  iSie  columOi 
which  is  still  standing,  bears  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion in  large  letters.  This  is  unfortunately  in- 
complete, but  it  mentions  the  restoration  of  the 
city  by  a  Byzantine  proto8patharin8  named 
Lupus,  after  its  destruction  by  the  Saracens  in 
the  tenth  century. 

+  iLLVsmis  •  pivs  •  AcrriB  •  atq  •  refvloews 

PTOSPATHA  •  LVPV8  •  VRBEM  *  HAK 0  •  BTRVXIT '  AD 
QVAM  •  IMPERATORES  •  MAGNIPICIQ  '  BENIQNI 

In  this  inscription  certain  guide-book  writers 
hare  seen  the  mention  of  a  personage  oaUed 
Spathalnpus  t 

Brlndisi  likewise  commends  itself  to  the 
attention  of  students  of  the  Middle  Ages  by  Hhe 
interesting  ruins  of  its  round  church  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  dating  from  the  eleventh 
century,  and  by  some  very  early  Christian 
crypts  existing  in  the  neighbourhood,  close  to 
the  San-Yito  station  on  the  line  to  Bari. 

At  Lecce  a  provincial  museum,  still  in  course 
of  or^anifiation,  is  being  formed  in  the  school 
buildings.  As  Ik  larger  sum  is  being  spent 
upon  it  than  on  that  at  Bari,  it  seems  likely 
that  this  museum  will  speedly  attain  consider- 
able importance.  Almost  all  the  vases  now 
discovered  at  Canoea  ai)d  purchased  for  the  pro- 
vincial museum  at  Lecce.  Even  now  it 
possesses  a  very  valuable  series  of  IJEessapian 
inscriptions;  and  this  class  of  remains  will 
naturally  be  almost  wholly  centred  at  Lecce,  as 
being  the  special  feature  of  the  district. 

What  likewise  constitutes  the  originaH'ty  of 
this  museum,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the  private 
collections  of  the  countrv,  is  a  special  class  of 

Sainted  vases,  which  oegins  to  appear  at 
^natia,  in  combination  with  the  Apulian 
potteries,  and  which  thenceforward  occurs 
almost  exclusively  in  all  the  necropoles  of  the 
Messapian  and  lap'ygian  district  as  far  as  the 
promontory  of  Santa-Maria  di  Leuca;  for 
instance,  at  Ostuni,  Ceglie,  Mesagne  (Mes- 
sapia),  Bugge  (Eudiae),  Oria  (Una),  Lecce 
rLupiae),  Otranto  (Hydnintum),  Vaste  (Basta), 
Alessano  (Veretum),  XTgento  (Uxentum),  Nardo 
(Neretum),  &o.  These  vases  belong  to  a  quite 
distinct  style  of  manufacture,  which  survived 
from  the  archaic  age  to  the  very  latest  period  of 
painted  pottery.  They  are  often  very  small, 
and  scarcely  ever  exceed  a  moderate  size.  The 
prevedling  form  is  that  the  development  and 
perfecting  of  which  by  the  Greek  taste  produced 
the  ampJiora  with  roiulae  decorated  with 
masks  which  we  find  at  Canosa  and  Euvo.  I 
propose  to  call  it  the  **  lapygian  amphora,"  as 
wo  use  the  term  "Tyrrhenian  amphora''  for  a 
type  of  vases  with  black  figures  which  occurs  in 
great  numbers  in  Etruria.  The  ornamentation 
of  this  ware  is  black,  brown,  or  red,  on  a 
whitish  ^  ground.  It  generally  consists  of 
geometrical  designs,  and,  in  more  recent  times, 
of  regular  compartments  occupied  by  stars  or 
flowers.  It  is  only  very  rarely,  and  in  very 
exceptional  instances,  that  we  meet  with  figures 
on  vases  of  this  class.  The  most  curious 
specimen  that  I  have  seen  came  from  Gnatia, 
and  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Bari.  In 
it  is  represented  a  deer  hunt  by  a  manonkoreld- 


back,  painted  in  brown  in  a  very  primitive 
style.  The  special  class  of  potteries  to  which  I 
am  calling  attention  here  is  already  represented 
in  the  various  museums  of  Europe  by  a  few 
scattered  specimens.  But  these  examples  bear 
no  indication  of  the  precise  place  whence  they 
came,  and  it  was  of  consequence  to  determine 
accurately  the  district  in  which  they  originated. 
The  terra-cottas  of  the  Messapian  and 
lapygian  region — ^the  province  to  which  the 
name  of  Calabria,  so  strangely  transferred  to 
another  district  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  applied 
in  ancient  times — are  also  very  different,  both 
in  point  of  style  and  of  material,  from  those  of 
Buvo,  Canosa,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
whole  of  Apulia.  The  free  work  of  the  chisel 
has  a  larger  share  in  their  execution,  and  they 
do  not  aim  at  a  servile  reproduction  of  the 
models  brought  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade 
from  Greece.  For  among  the  figurinee  of  Apulia 
a  considerable  proportion  are  mere  duplicates, 
rendered  heavy  and  vulgarised  in  the  process  of 
copying,  of  the  exquisite  statuettes  of  Athens 
and  Tanagra.  There  are  some  good  specimens 
of  these  Messapian  or  Calabrian  terra-cottas  in 
the  Jatta  collection  at  Buvo  and  in  the 
museums  of  Bari  and  Lecce.  I  do  not  recollect 
seeing  any  in  the  museums  of  the  rest  of  Italy, 
of  France,  England,  or  Germany. 

TARBNTUH. 

The  last  vestiges  of  the  ancient  dty  which 
remained  to  our  own  day  above  ground  at 
Taranto  are  finally  disappearing  at  the  present 
moment  in  consequence  ox  the  construction  of  a 
new  quarter  on  terra  firmay  outside  the  island 
that  in  ancient  times  contained  the  citadel, 
which  was  artificially  enlai|;ed  in  the  tenth 
centui^  by  the  Emperor  Nicephohis  Phocas, 
and  where,  after  that  date,  the  city  remained 
concentrated  during  the  whole  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  works  now  in  progress  are  turning 
up  the  soil  of  the  entire  district  where  the 
Agora  was  situated,  and  likewise  the  main 
street,  running  from  tiie  shore  of  the  outer  gulf 
to  the  inner  gulf  of  the  Mare  Piccolo — the 
street  by  Whicn  Hannibal  dragged  his  ships 
over  land  into  the  port,  with  the  object  of  taking 
the  fortress,  occunied  by  the  Bomans,  in  the 
rear.  It  is  mucn  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Italian  Government  did  not  have  them  watched 
from  the  beginning  by  an  engineer.  An  out- 
line of  the  ancient  buildings  which  have  been 
successively  brought  to  light  and  demolished 
would  have  given  an  almost  complete  plan  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  ancient 
Tarentum. 

Many  antiquities,  too,  are  found  in  the  course 
of  these  works,  but  the  discoveries  are  not 
strictly  and  continuously  watched .  The  various 
objects  are  dispersed,  destroyed,  or  patked  off 
to  Naples  without  any  authentic  certificate 
of  the  place  where  they  were  turned  up.  There 
is  no  museum  or  private  collection  at  Taranto, 
except  of  medals.  The  only  cabinet  that  once 
existed  in  the  city — that  of  Canon  Cecd— is  now 
almost  entirely  dispersed  in  consequence  of  the 
owner's  death.  Ail  of  any  value  that  it  con- 
tained has  been  sold  piecemeal.  The  remainder, 
which  I  was  allowed  to  see,  chiefly  consists  of 
grotesque  forgeries,  which  some  workman  of 
the  place  manufactured  for  the  excellent  Canon. 
It  included  some  vases  with  red  figures,  painted 
in  oil,  with  elephants,  a  rominiscence  of  Pyrrhus, 
which  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  highly  amusing. 

I  was,  however,  able  to  pick  up  at  Tarentum 
a  few  fine  fragments  of  terra-cottas,  for  which 
I  have  been  fortimate  enough  to  gain  admission 
to  the  Louvre,  and  which  introduce  a  special 
series  in  antiquities  of  this  dass.  They  consist 
of  an  antefix  decorated  with  a  mask  of  Pan, 
the  modelling  of  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
firmness  and  precision ;  and  fragments,  of  the 
heads  more  particularly,  of  statuettes  of  very 
considerable  size,  deeply  scored  with  the  chisd 


on  leaving  the  mould,  and  presenting  eyery 
characteristic  of  Greek  sculpture  of  the  fourta 
and  third  centuries  R.Q.  One  in  particular 
forcibly  reminds  the  student  of  the  fine  head  of 
the  bearded  Dionysos  on  the  coins  of  Naxos  in 
Sicily  at  the  culminating  epoch  of  art,  and  would 
compare  with  it  by  no  means  unfavourably. 
These  terra-cottas  of  Tarentum  also  combine 
with  the  coins  of  the  same  city  to  reveal  a  truly 
ori^nal  school  of  art,  to  which  a  place  must  be 
assigned  when  a  few  more  examples  are 
known.  The  Tarentine  coroplasts,  in  the  frag- 
ments here  spoken  of,  have  their  own  peculiar 
manner,  and— a  very  rare  circumstance  m  Italy 
— ^instead  of  following  more  or  less  skilfully  in 
the  track  of  the  Attic  or  Boeotian  coropUuU,  tiiey 
create  compositions  and  types  of  which  they  are 
the  inventors.  One  peculiarity  common  to  all 
the  heads  collected  oy  me  is  the  singularly 
ample  and  somewhat  theatrical  development  of 
the  hair  upon  them ;  in  this  we  recognise  a 
token  of  tkat  love  of  slightly  exaggerated 
mapnificenoe,  of  pompous  and  profuse  display, 
which  was  among  the  charaotenstios  of  Taren- 
tine taste.  It  is  taste  of  the  same  order  as  'a 
displayed  in  the  Greek  votive  crown  of  gold 
now  in  the  museum  at  Munich,  and  discoTeied 
at  Armento  in  Basilioata. 

As  to  authentic  painted  vases,  nothing  that  I 
could  see  on  either  hand  at  Taranto  represented 
the  local  manuflaoture  of  the  best  period.  It  iB 
still  wholly  unknown,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes.  What  I  have  seen  belongs  exdusiyely  to 
the  famUiar  class  of  the  Apulian  pottery  of 
the  age  of  complicated  compositions  and 
overcharsed  decorations,  and  of  the  age 
of  the  decadence.  13iis  confirms  what  I 
had  lon^  suspected,  that  the  vaSbs  of  Apulia 
and  Basdicata  are  really  Tarentine  vases.  I 
do  not  mean  to  imply  fhaJt  there  were  no 
centres  of  local  manufacture  outside  Tarentum. 
It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  there  was  one 
such  at  Euvo,  where  potters'  ovens  have  been 
discovered,  and  near  one  of  these  ovens  the 
tools  of  a  vase  painter.  Hie  stone  pestle  to  pul- 
verise his  colours,  and  his  two  pots  of  black  and 
red— all  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Jatta 
collection.  But  it  was  Tarentum  which  set  the 
fashion  to  the  Apxdians  and  Lucanians,  and 
froih  that  city  came  the  Greek  potters  who 
settled  among  the  native  populations,  subject, 
until  the  Boihan  conquest,  to  the  political  in- 
iiuenOB  of  the  powerfod  oolony  of  Sparta,  whidj 
loved  luxury  «nd  pleasure  and  Was  unfaithful 
to  the  stem  traditions  of  its  mother  country. 

Other  circumstances  testify  to  the  truth  of  thu 

hypothesis.  The  palaeography  of  the  Greek 
inscriptions  on  tiie  Apulian  vases  is  purely 
Tarentine.  It  has  long  been  noticed  that  re- 
presentations of  comic  subjects  are  peculiar  to 
the  vases  of  Apulia  and  Basilioata.  But  theee 
representations  have  not  the  same  character  as 
the  scenes  borrowed  from  Athenian  or  Siwhan 
comedy  by  other  classes  of  antiquities.  Tb^y 
have  a  more  trivial  and  grotesque  accent,  ^cft  ^ 
preoiBely  ooinddes  with  what  we  are  told  of  the 
<t>K6cuces  of  Tarentum— farces  of  a  purely  bur- 
lesque  oharaeter  in  which  the  Tarentine  people 
dehghted.  And  among  these  comic  subjects  xnay 
be  noted  some  which  are  connected  with  tue 
city's  traditions.  Such  is  the  well-knojm 
pamting  representing  a  phlyaXf  with  a  wic* 
cap  on  his  head,  riding  on  a  large  fish.  Here 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt;  the  burlesque 
actor  is  playing  the  part  of  Phalanthos,^e 
founder  of  Tarentum,  saved  ftom  shipwreck  Dy 
a  dolphin,  like  his  mythical  predecessor,  Taras, 
and  characterised  by  the  fur  Kvrn  which  he  ww 
to  lift  from  his  head  as  the  signal  for  the  w- 
surreclion  of  the  Parthenians,  but  which  ne 
k^t  on,  being  restrained  at  the  lastmomeni 
by  an  honouraole  scruple  of  patriotism. 

So,  then,  the  event  which  brought  about  tne 
faU  of  the  painted-vase  iaduatry  m  the  districi 
of  Aptdia  and  Lucania  ^ntiBt  have  been  tae 
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rain  of  Tteentam  in  the  Second  Punic  War. 
It  is  well  known  how  seTerely  the  Romans 
vimidied  that  city  fn  Burrendering  to  Hannibal. 
Iti  bnildinn  were  levelled  to  the  groond,  part 
of  iti  popuation  massaored,  the  reet,  to  the 
Bumber  of  30,000  citizens,  sold  for  slaves; 
from  209  to  123  B.C.  iiai  site  remained  a  scene  of 
ilnost  perfect  desolation.  This  centre  of  light 
from  wfaidL  Greek  artists  radiated  ote^  the 
Mglibonring  proTinces  was  thus  suddenly  ez- 
tbgfoisfaed,  and  the  natural  result  must  hare 
Itm  the  fall  of  the  industries  established  at 
Tiicntam,  muA,  as  painting  on  pottery.  If  at 
imaetrtiat  later  date,  in  aocoraance  with  the 
cospidons  of  Qerhard  and  Baron  de  Witte,  th:e 
*' :j«&itasoonBoltum  d%  Baochanalibus ''  exer- 
dnd  any  influenoe  over  the  final  extiootion  of 
tint  indostry,  it  can  <mly  h&ve  been  to  complete 
what  was  aueady  three  parts  aooompUshed. 

As  regards  the  topography  of  ancient  Taren- 
tun,  the  diief  quarter  of  that  city  extended 
fnm  ooe  sea  to  uie  other  along  what  is  now  the 
hKOb  Bead,  on  the  point  to  the  east  of  the 
c-tadeL     It  formed  a  triangle,  the  perimeter 
of  irhi<ih  was   about    six   miles,  and   which 
ooToed  an  nxtik  of  almost   one   and   a-half 
square  miles.    3%e  base  was  formed  by  the 
wall  whidi  bounded  it  on  the  land  side,  atid  the 
lifis  d  which  can  still  be  traced  by  the  frag- 
ments of  Hellenic  oonstruction  in  large  weU- 
ahaped  blocks  which  may  be  seen  at  ti^e  spots 
called  GoUepaaaso  on  the  Mare  Piccolo,  Monte- 
iTanaro  on  &e    outer   ^ulf,  and   Muriyetere 
between  the  two.    Outside  this  enclosure  lay 
the  necropolis,  of  the  existence  of  which  we 
hm  dear  traces  near  Muriyetere,  bufc  where 
nf'  Tcpikr  reeearches  haye  oyer  beeti  prese- 
nt  The  Agora,  as  I  haye  said  aboye,  was 
stc^  where  the  Borgo  Nuoyo  is   now  in 
kJding.     Between  that  place  and  the  Yilla 
Beaamont-Bonelii,  on  the  Mare  Piccolo^  may 
be  teen  the  remains  of  a  Boman  circus.    Those 
(4  the  theatre  are  near  the  church  of  San 
Francesco  di  Paola.     Bound  this  church  are 
^iraslantly  found  the  terra-cottas  of  which  t 
bav«  jnst  spoken,  and  which  appear  to  consist 
d  Sie  tz-vGlos  of  a  temple  which  was  succeeded 
(j  t^  present  church.    A  little  outside  the 
arnmt  walls,  at  the  place  called  FontaneUa 
rz  the  Hare  Kccolo,  may  be  obseryed  enormous 
heaps  of  shells  of  the  Murex  hrandarid  and  the 
^  r^xfrvmadus,  the  relics  of  the  manufactories 
ii  which  the  famous  Tarentine  purple,  used  for 
ireing  woollen  stuflb,  was  prepared.    Similar 
h*«ps,  which  may  be   noticed   near  Tyre  in 
Phoenioa  and  Gythium  in  Laconia,  indicate 
*.hu  the  Fhoemotans  employed  the  second  of 
thaee  molhuca  exduslyely,  and  the  Laconians 
taa  first    The  Tarentines,  howeyer,  seem  to 
aaro  combined  the  colours  extracted  from  the 
^^>.    Some  remains  of  the  buildings  in  which 
•.is  a je-woriu  were  installed  may  still  be  seen 
^«»  the  sheU  heaps;  tiie  yisitor  win  remark 
ly^patohsB  of  plaster  wiiich  have  preseryed 
^"■"w  tness  of  the  colour  employed. 
^*  Qm  ordinary  yiew  is  quite  erroneous 
^™  ^euld  reduce  ancient  Tarentum  to  this 
f^^gpal  pwtion  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
^2*^. ™*  "  possibly  true  of  the  Boman 
••n-.  which  neyer  occupied,  eyen  on  this  side, 
i    n^i^  •P*^  ^  ^^^  site  of  the  Ghreek  city. 

■  -w  i^  ^  ^  *^®  opposite  point,  to  the 
*  r.-  JT^^  ^®  ITaples  road  runs,  at  least  a 
''   -.l?^*  *  prfmteum,  almost  as  extensiye  as  the 

■  fL''"^»  wd  protected  by  a  fortified  walL 
f  Sajawnt  of  this  wall,  belonging  to  the  best 
'T?f  ^  Hellenic  oonstinction,  is  standing  at 
*  Sutsnc©  of  sbout  a  mile  and  a-quarter  north 
?  *f^  wilway  station.  Without  equalling 
[J^*"'*  ™  aiie,  Tarentum,  thus  diyided  into 
"^  parts  by  tiie  natural  channels  which  lead 
tfJP^  Mars  Piccolo,  was,  in  the  time  of  her 
T^wMir,  one  of  the  greatest  among  Greek 


velloiis  richnfesi  and  infinite  variety  of  the 
aquatic  fauna  of  the  Mare  Piccolo  in  fish, 
molluscs,  and  zoophytes  to  understand  the 
place  occupied  by  these  diyers  creatures  in  the 
small  accessory  types  of  Tarentine  numis- 
matics. 

In  tire  tottiedral,  dedicated  to  San  Cataldo, 
with  the  roof  of  its  nave  partially  re&ting  on 
ancient  columns,  I  remarked  several  interesting 
marble  capitals,  strictly  Byzantine  in  style, 
decorated  with  the  Imperial  eagle,  which  be- 
token the  handiwork  of  artists  from  Oonstantl- 
nople,  and  muat  belong  to  the  works  executed 
by  Nicephorus  Phooas.  The  cathedral  was 
perhaps  originally  built  in  the  time  of  that 
timperor,  but  it  has  been  materially  altered  at 
different  epochs  since,  and  was  ^completely 
modernised  in  the  last  century. 

FRAirgois  Lenobmakt. 


One  muat  have  observed  on  the  spot  the  mar- 


OLD  MASTEB3  AT  BUELINaTON  H0X7SE. 
IFirit  ArtickJ] 

A  COLLSono^  of  about  sixty  examples  of  the 
art  of  Holbein  and  his  contemporaries  lends  an 
exceptional  interest  to  the  present  exhibition. 
It  is  always  a  keen  enjoyment  to  be  able  to 
follow  a  great  master  through  the  various  stages 
of  his  career,  and  to  watch  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  his  powers.  We  can  scarcely  appreciate 
the  full  measure  of  an  artist's  strength  by  the 
study  of  isolated  examples  of  his  work ;  nor  is  it 
an  easy  task,  even  when  we  are  familiar  with 
all  that  he  has  produced,  to  combine  the  im- 
pressions derived  firom  a  number  of  pictures 
seen  at  different  times  and  in  different  places. 
But  in  the  case  of  Holbein  there  are  reasons 
which  render  such  a  collection  as  the  present 
specially  attractive  to  the  English  student 
While  in  the  subjects  of  many  of  his  pictures 
we  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  great  events 
of  English  histoiy,  we  cannot  forget  that,  eyen 
firom  a  purely  artistic  point  of  view,  his  influence 
exercised  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  destinies  of 
the  English  school.  He  was  the  first  and  the 
greatest  of  a  line  of  portrait  painters  who  found 
employment  at  the  English  Court,  and  whose 
practice  fixed  a  triadition  of  style  to  which  our 
own  painters  at  a  later  time  gave  a  truly 
national  character ;  and  although  the  particular 
manner  of  his  work  was  almost  entirely  effaced 
by  the  later  example  of  Yandyck,  it  is  impos- 
siole  that  his  long  sojourn  in  England  can  have 
been  without  enduring  influence  upon  English 
taste.  Nor  was  the  scope  of  this  influence 
limited  to  the  art  of  painting  or  to  the  prac- 
tice of  portrait.  A  century  later  painters  had, 
indeed,  oecome  specialists,  restricting  them- 
selves to  the  interpretation  of  particular  truths  ; 
but  Holbein  belonged  to  a  race  of  men  whose 
supreimacy  depended  on  their  power  of  design,  and 
who,  in  virtue  of  this  power,  were  able  to  pass 
from  one  form  of  art  to  another  with  absolute 
assurance  and  mastery.  Thus  we  know  that 
Holbein  could  invent  a  page  of  ornament  as 
readily  as  he  could  seize  and  record  the  facts  of 
individual  character.  His  designs  for  jewellery, 
preserved  in  the  British  Kuseum,  and  the  beau- 
tiful cup  bearing  the  motto  of  Jane  Seymour, 
prove  how  readily  he  could  adapt  himself  to  the 
requirements  of  the  goldsmith's  craft ;  and  the 
numerous  woodcuts  for  book  illustration  show 
us,  indeed,  that  he  possessed  an  inexhaustible 
fancy  in  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  graceful 
decoration. 

And  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  his  first 
and  highest  title  to  fame  is  that  of  a  great 
painter  ^of  portraits.  He  had  inherited  the 
tradition  established  by  the  great  masters  of 
unaginative  design  in  Italy  and  Qermany— a 
tradition  which  continued  to  the  last  to  govern 
the  executive  qualities  of  his  art ;  but  by  intel- 
lectual choice  he  belonged  rather  to  the  modem 
schooli  for  in  all  tiie  essentials  of  his  art  he  was 


a  bom  realist.  Such  realism,  however,  is  t^ 
be  clearljr  distinguished  from  that  particular 
form  of  imitativB  skill  whioh  the  painters  of 
Venice  were  the  first  to  cultivate,  and  which 
passed  from  Yenioe  to  the  artiste  of  Spain  and 
the  schools  of  the  North.  In  none  of  his  igeorks 
do  we  find  the  kind  of  brush  power  which  is  to 
be  met  with  in  the  later  examples  of  Titian  or 
in  the  portraite  of  Tintoret  and  Velasquez.  His 
colouring  is  rich  and  full  in  quality,  and  his 
rendering  of  tbe  £lote  before  him  is  searching 
and  complete,  but  the  effect  of  his  painting 
depends  as  little  as  possible  upon  the  power 
to  interpret  the  diflbrenbes  of  texture  and 
sttrfhoe  which  afterwards  became  an  object  of 
special  study  to  all  painters  of  portrait.  In 
this  sense  there  'is  no  one  of  the  many  ad- 
mirable Bpemmens  of  his  handicraft  here  ex- 
hibited that  will  bear  comparison  with  the 
portrait  by  Tintoret  (110)  lent  by  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton.  Judged  by  such  a  stendard,  his 
execution  is  seen  to  bear  a  closer  affinity  to  the 
style  of  the  Florentine  school,  or  the  earlier 
school  of  Flanders.  His  practice,  like  theirs, 
IS  based  upon  a  system  of  elaborate  and  precise 
design — a  system  which,  of  necessity,  excludes 
the  kind  of  imitetive  colouring  whioh  the 
painting  of  a  later  time  has  sought  to  attain. 
Within  the  limite  implied  in  this  distinc- 
tion Holbein  stands  forth  as  a  colourist  of 
the  first  order.  His  choice  of  the  particular 
tints  which  are  to  make  up  the  scheme  of  his 
picture  shows  always  the  finest  sensibility  to 
oeauty  and  fitness  of  arrangement ;  and  even 
where  he  restricte  himself  to  the  simplest  har- 
monies the  purity  and  strength  of  the  few  colours 
he  employs  avail  to  give  to  the  result  an  im- 
pression of  sober  strength  and  richness.  The 
full  scope  of  his  powers  in  this  direction  is  amply 
illostrated  in  the  full-length  portl*ait  of  the 
young  Duchess  of  Milan  (177),  a  picture  which 
unquestionably  ranks  as  one  of  the  grandest 
exhibitions  of  artistic  genius  that  has  survived 
to  us.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  even  Holbein 
himself  has  produced  ite  fellow,  for  it  has  a  certain 
distinction  of  style  whioh  even  the  marvellous 
portrait  of  Morett,  at  Dresden,  cannot  rival. 
The  painter,  it  would  seem,  has  here  been  com- 
pletely fascinated  by  his  subject,  for  he  has  not 
sought  to  add  a  single  accessory  to  the  graceful 
figure,  nor  has  he  attempted  to  introduce  a 
vestige  of  ornament  into  the  simple  blue  back- 
ground against  which  the  fair  face  and  dark 
robes  are  relieved.  The  occasion  of  the  picture 
and  the  character  of  the  lady  herself  serve 
to  lend  yet  a  further  charm  to  a  work  that 
would  be  all-sufficing  if  the  sitter  were  name- 
less and  unknown.  After  the  death  of  Jane 
Seymour  in  1537,  therepresentetives  of  England 
at  foreign  Oourte  were  instructed  to  report  as  to 
the  fittest  person  to  be  her  successor.  Hutton, 
the  Englisn  envoy  in  Flanders,  in  the  discharge 
of  this  delicate  duty,  directed  the  attention  of 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal  to  the  noble  qualities  of 
the  lady  whom  Holbein  has  here  immortelised. 
The  daughter  of  Christian  II.  of  Denmark, 
and  niece  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  she 
would  in  many  ^rays  have  proved  an  aocepteble 
choice  to  the  English  statesmen  of  the  time. 
Though  little  more  than  a  child,  she  had  been 
already  married  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and 
when  Holbein  was  sent  to  Brussels  to  take  her 
portrait  he  found  her,  as  he  has  painted  her,  in 
the  sober  garmente  of  a  widow.  Most  admirably 
does  Hutton's  description  accord  with  the  evi- 
dence of  the  picture.  She  is,  reporte  the  envoy, 
'<  a  goodly  personage,  and  of  excellent  beauty.' 
**  She  is  not,"  he  adds,  *'  so  delicately  fair  as  the 
deceased  Queen,  but  she  bathe  a  ^ood  counted* 
nance,  and  when  she  smiles  two  little  dimple  a 
appear  in  her  cheeks  and  one  in  her  chin  which 
become  her  well."  And  again  he  says,  "She 
is  very  friendly  and  graceful  in  her  bearing, 
and  soft  in  speech;  she  seems  to  be  of  few 
words,  and  she  lisps  somewhat  in  talking,  whictc 
does  not  become  her  badly."    Hutton  continur 
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to  relate  how  he  proctured  a  sitting  for  the 
artist,  who,  *'  haying  bat  three  hours'  space,  hath 
showed  himself  to  be  a  master  of  that  scienoe  ; 
the  other  is  but  sloberid  in  comparison  to  it." 
This  last  clause  refers  to  a  previous  portrait  by 
some  unnamed  painter,  which  had  been  taken 
before  Holbein's  arrival,  and  it  is  fortunate  for 
the  world  that  the  envoy  showed  himself  to  be 
possessed  of  so  much  critical  discrimination, 
from  tiie  three  hours'  sketch  Holbein,  as  we 
may  suppose,  painted  this  superb  portrait,  and 
from  his  practice  in  other  cases  we  may  conclude 
that  the  sketch  was  one  of  those  crayon  draw- 
ings of  which  so  many  examples  remain  to  us 
at  Windsor.  Some  years  ago  2£r.  Scharf,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery>  drew 
attention  in  the  ArchoLeologia  to  a  small  paint- 
ing at  Windsor,  and  pointed  out  for  the  first 
time  its  identit]^  with  the  Arundel  portrait.  But, 
it  is  not,  we  think,  very  probable  that  a  finished 
work  of  this  kind  can  have  been  executed 
in  three  hours'  space,  and  it  seems  more 
reasonable  to  conclude,  with  Woltmann  and 
the  late  Mx,  Womum,  that  the  sketch 
mentioned  by  Hutton  served  as  the  founda- 
tion of  both  paintings.  These  particulars, 
preserved  to  us  in  Button's  correspondence,  are 
interesting  as  throwing  general  light  upon 
Holbein's  methods  of  procedure.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  it  was  ms  usual  practice  to  make 
a  careful  drawing  from  the  life  from  which  he 
afterwards  executed  his  painting,  and  the  exact 
correspondence  in  many  instances  between  the 
drawing  and  the  picture  suggests  that,  aa  in 
the  case  of  the  Duchess  of  Milan,  he  may  some- 
times have  relied  almost  entirely  upon  the  pre- 
liminary study  for  the  completion  of  the  portrait. 
Such  a  method  would  be  obviously  insufficicBt 
in  the  case  of  an  artist  who  sought  for  imitative 
effects  of  colour,  and  who  would  necessarily 
require  the  constant  presence  of  his  model ;  but, 
as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  Holbein's 
colouring  is  governed  by  a  different  principle, 
and  he  does  not  seek  in  his  execution  to  inter- 

Sret  such  individualities  of  surface  and  tone  in 
esh  as  would  be  prized  by  the  professors  of  an- 
other school.  In  regard  to  several  of  the  por- 
traits here  exhibited,  the  preliminary  drawings 
are  still  preserved.  The  heads  of  Sir  Henry 
Guildford  (174),  Lady  Butts  (178),  Archbishop 
Warham  (179),  and  John  BeskimerJlSd)  are  all 
to  be  found  in  the  Boyal  Library  at  Windsor,  and 
several  of  them  were  exhibited  two  years  ago  at 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  There  is  one  instance 
in  which  the  existing  drawing  enables  us  to 
declare  decisively  against  the  assumed  identity 
of  the  subject  of  the  portrait.  The  interesting 
example  from  Lord  Pembroke's  collection  (182) 
is  described  in  the  catalogue  as  representing  Sir 
John  More,  father  of  the  famous  Sir  Thomas 
More,  but  botii  the  head  at  Windsor  and  the 
Basle  drawing  of  the  More  family  are  entirely 
inconsistent  with  this  assumption.  Another 
drawing  at  Basle  suggests  a  comment  of  a 
different  kind  upon  the  portrait  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Oarew  (192),  for  it  is  impossible  to  compare  the 
drawing  with  the  picture  without  feelmg  that 
the  latter  is  in  alt  respects  inferior ;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  escape  the  conviction  that  Holbein's 
drawing  must  have  been  transferred  to  canvas 
by  some  inferior  hand. 

It  would  take  long  to  do  justice  even  to  those 
examples  of  the  present  series  which  are  un- 
questionably by  the  master,  and  still  longer  to 
enter  upon  the  reasons  that  in  some  individual 
instances  would  seem  to  justify  a  different 
attribution.  We  may,  however,  specially  dis- 
tinguish, amon^  what  seem  to  us  to  be  indis- 
putable Holbeins,  the  grand  half-length  of 
Lady  Guildford  (171),  where  the  painting  of 
the  accessories  displays  the  artists  power  in 
the  treatment  of  Kenaissance  ornament;  the 
portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  (180),  from 
Windsor;  and  of  Sir  Brian  Tuke,  from  the 
#ame  source ;  nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the 


exquisite  little  portrait  of  one  of  the  Fugger 
family  contributed  by  Mr.  Cook. 

J.  OoMYNS  Oabb. 
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SOOIETT  OF  FAINTEBS  IN  WATEB-00L0TTR8. 

The  present  exhibition  of  this  society  is  un- 
usually attractive,  and  this  is  in  great  part  due 
to  the  numerous  and  excellent  works  of  its 
lady  members.  This  being  so,  it  is  not  a  littie 
surprising  to  see  a  note  in  the  catalogue  to  the 
effect  that  «  There  is  no  vacancy  for  a  lady 
member ; "  since  this,  we  suppose,  is  to  apply,  not 
only  to  tiie  ensuing  election  in  March,  but  to  all 
subsequent  ones.  If  the  society  believe  that 
tha  works  of  their  lady  members  are  derogatory 
to  their  exhibitions,  they  have  chosen  an  ill 
moment  for  the  announcement  of  their  convic- 
tion. 

The  Marchioness  of  Lome,  who  is  an  honorary 
member  of  the  society,  exhibits  no  less  than 
seven  sketches  taken  in  Canada.  Of  these,  the 
Set  of  Three  Drawings — Views  from  Citadel, 
Quebec,  are  very  attractive,  and  the  small  draw- 
ing called  Fishing  on  the  Bistagouch,  Canada,  is 
fuU  of  quaint  humour,  the  effect  of  which  is 
heightened  by  the  bold  way  in  which  the  mos- 
quitoes are  put  in. 

By  Mrs.  Allin^ham  are  several  charming 
little  works,  all  highly  finished  and  extremely 
pretty.  Of  these.  The  Qoat  Carriage  is  perfect. 
It  shows  two  children  drawn  along  the  sands  by 
a  sleek  black  goat— «  fine  specimen  of  his  kind 
— ^whUe  a  pretty  little  girl  m  the  chaise  com- 
placentiy  holds  tiie  reins.  Behind  this  group  is 
seen  the  pale  blue  sea,  while  the  air  seems  laden 
with  sunshine.  The  whole  effect  is  charming, 
and  the  painting  both  solid  and  delicate.  Mrs. 
AlUngham  has  other  drawings  of  children,  and 
several  small  and  very  true  studies  of  wild 
flowers,  one  drawing  of  bluebells  seen  in  a  glade 
by  open  daylight,  so  that  their  hue  is  pale. 
Many  artists  make  the  mistake  of  painting 
these  flowers  dark  blue,  whether  they  are  in 
shadow  or  in  light.  Mrs.  Angell  exhibits 
several  charming  flower-studies,  of  which  the 
one  of  ChrysanJthemuTM  is  f  uU  of  light,  and  is 
drawn  in  a  very  spirited  way.  Miss  Clara  Mon- 
talba  has  made  surprising  progress  of  late,  and 
surpasses  herself  in  the  drawings  here.  With 
the  exception  of  one  work  the  whole  number 
forms  an  interesting  series  of  scenes  of  the 
Thames,  not  of  its  banks  when  they  look  young 
with  verdure,  but  of  its  bridges  with  the  aged 
wharves  scowling  at  one  another  across  the 
waters,  whUe  heavy  clouds  of  smoke  hang 
lowering  overhead.  Miss  Montalba  has  learnt 
much  by  her  residence  in  Venice,  and  returns  to 
paint  our  London  river  less  wildly  and  more 
staidly  than  before.  Blackfriars  Bridge,  under 
her  treatment,  appears  almost  grand ;  and  the 
barge,  with  its  deep-red  sau,  as  it  comes 
sweeping  through  one  of  its  arches,  is  an  object 
of  actual  beauty.  There  is  one  d^win^^  here 
by  Mr.  Buskin,  showing  the  decoration  m  the 
interior  of  one  of  the  domes  of  St.  Mark's, 
which  is,  of  course,  most  conscientiously  and 
minutely  painted.  Sir  John  Gilbert  has  TJie 
Wise  ana  JFoolish  Virgins,  rather  formally  por- 
trayed ;  but  the  figure  of  the  bridegroom  on 
horseback  seems  surprising  as  well  as  new,  and 
rather  produces  the  effect  of  seeing  a  Quaker 
with  his  hat  on  in  the  presence  of  ladies.  Mr. 
Alfred  Hunt  sends  several  of  lus  lovely  dreamy 
effects  of  afternoon  light  and  colour.  No.  208, 
Norway — Midnight,  has  the  effect  of  being 
painted  from  memory.  By  Mr.  Alma-Tad  ema 
is  ^n  Old  Bachelor,  which  is  chiefly  noticeable 
for  the  evident  difference  of  handling  water- 
colours  between  this  artist  and  the  other  artists 
of  the  society.  Mr.  B.  W.  Macbeth  has  several 
studies  of  the  Devonshire  fisheries,  of  which 
the  study  of  boats  (No.  24)  is  full  of  light. 
Mr.    Brewtnal    has    two     pretty     drawings, 


one  called  Winter,  of  a  lady  clad  in  m 
and  russet,  apparentiy  holding  friendly  ooq 
verse  with  a  robin ;  the  other,  of  a  Haurdt^ 
House,  which,  except  for  the  wonderfal  amoon 
of  window  space,  looks  veij  mysterious,  m 
the  woman  and  child  hurrying  by  have  a  ^ 
appearance  of  being  scared.  By  Mr.  Qta 
Haag  is  the  portrait  of  a  good-lookiQ$;  ZhIti 
which  is  pleasant  to  see  after  the  many  hideou 
likenesses  of  this  race  that  have  lately  bee 
shown  in  the  shop-windows.  Luca  Signordli,  b 
Mr.  Henry  Walhs,  is  a  strange  work ;  it  shows 
young  man  with  a  flat  face  standing  on  som 
sofb-looking  steps,  gazing  up  at  a  wall  otg 
which  girls  are  peerine  and  blossoms  ai 
falling,  while  an  elderly  man  in  the  sain 
posture  of  standing  in  a  walking  position  wit 
the  feet  on  two  steps  is  seen  behind.  Thi 
picture  is  not  attractive  in  any  way— not  eve 
m  colour,  in  which  point  Mr.  Walks  is  usaall 
so  pleasing.  By  the  same  hand  is  A  Dutch  Hoi 
f  almshouse)  and  two  others,  of  which  A  Brid^ 
%n  Ddft^Marlcet  Day,  is  delightful ;  the  group  ( 
three  plump  peasant  women,  standing  in 
triangle  and  naving  a  regular  good  gossip,  is  ei 
cellent.  There  are  a  great  number  of  good  lad 
scapes,  among  which  those  of  Mr.  Albert  Gt)odwii 
Mr.  John  Lloyd,  Mr.  Arthur  Hopkins,  and  Mi 
Edwin  Buckman  are  specially  charming.  Mi 
Birket  Foster's  On  the  Coquet,  ai  Worktmti 
is  a  good  specimen  of  his  very  precise  an 
minute  style  of  painting.  By  Mr.  Samne 
Bead  are  two  solidly  painted  views  of  interest 
ing  streets  in  Edmburgh  and  Exeter.  Mi 
Bobert  Barnes  should  avoid  such  subjects  a 
More  Free  than  Welcome,  of  a  black  cat  comiaj 
to  pay  an  early  call  on  a  child  in  bed,  if  he  i 
amud  to  paint  the  bed-clothes  in  any  lighter  ton 
than  pale  green  and  red.  Mr.  Lament  show 
much  humour  in  the  convivial  expression  oi 
the  face  of  his  old  man  in  At  the  Dairy  Door^  wh 
holds  out  his  mu^  for  another  draught.  Mr 
Walter  Duncan  is  delightfully  naive  in  hi 
drawing  called  Two  Young  Lovers  Lately  Wed 
all  people — married  people  at  least^must  knoi 
that  such  young  persons  are  rather  doll  com 
pany,  but  no  painter  has  ^et  been  so  bol 
as  to  state  this  plainly,  since  it  has  always  beei 
the  fashion  to  cast  a  veil  of  mystery  am 
romance— and  wisely— over  such  people.  Bu 
Mr.  Walter  Duncan  here  depicts  a  young  coupl 
out  for  a  walk,  with  a  fierce  red  sunset  in  front 
making  the  delicate  complexion  of  the  bride  c 
rather  a  bronze-red  hue,  while  on  the  hando 
the  groom  sits  a  magpie,  or  some  such  talkin 
bird,  which  these  young  people  have  been  wis 
enough  to  bring  with  them,  since— note  th 
touch  of  sarcasm  in  the  painter — are  not  al 
lovers  apt  to  be  silent  P 


INSTITUTB  OP  PAINTEBS  73X  WATKR-OOLOUES. 

At  the  gallery  of  this  society  will  be  foon^ 
among  a  rather  large  number  of  drawings  an 
sketches,  many  which  are  full  of  interest,  whii 
there  are  some  which  are  amusingly  bad. 

The  most  important  work  here  is  Mr.  J*  1 
Linton's  Flag  of  Truce,  which  is  a  capiti 
subject  successfully  treated.  The  expression 
on  the  different  faces  are  admirable ;  the  looi 
of  loathing  of  the  recentiy  besieeed  for  u 
white  flag,  and  the  manner  of  the  messei 

fer  of  peace  as  he  waves  the  hated  en 
lem  before  the  faces  of  the  conquered,  ar 
most  admirable.  Going  to  Market-^ Earl 
Morning,  North  Holland,  by  Mr.  Georg 
Clausen,  shows  the  towing-path  by  a  Date 
canal,  along  which  are  walking  peasant  wome 
carrying  baskets,  and  a  man  dbn^^ng  a  bar^ 
The  foremost  figure  of  the  group  is  a  smilm 
buxom  young  woman,  who  carries  her  ware 
in  two  pails  suspended  frona  her  shoulders,  an 
who  chats  most  pleasantir  to  her  noighboui 
the  bargee,  as  she  trudgen  alon|;.  If  *'  go^^ 
to  market "  ie  usually  oondacted  m  this  way  i 
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Holland,  it  must  be  a  fayourite  employment 
thexe.    The  misty  appearance  oyer  the  canal  is 
▼ell  giyeo,  and  suggests  early  morning.    Mr. 
Volf  has  seyeral  drawings  here,  of  which  Night, 
ihowing  a  huge  beast  of  prey  stealthily  creep- 
ing throogh  the  darkness,  is  excellent ;  while 
!^^k$  Starting  for  t?ie  South  is  yery  curious. 
The  effect   produced   by  the  sharply  diyided 
Hack    and    white    plumage    of    the    birds, 
viiich  is  seen   more   clearly  when  they  are 
k    flight,    togetiier    with    the    symmetrical 
pattern  they  form  into  at  starting,  produces 
a  strange    effect,  and  is    quite    Japanese  in 
appearance.     By  Mr.  Townley  Qreen  are  two 
pretty  little  subjects  called  €hod  Morning  and 
The  String^  which  seem  to  tell  parts  of  the 
same   story,  how   a  good-looking,  but  rather 
heayy-faoed,  young   man,   in    King    Charles 
dress,  bids  a  sad  good-bye  as  he   leayes  the 
presence  of  the  lady  he  admires  and  courts; 
and  how,    presently,  the   same  young  lady, 
seated  in  a  swing  in  the  garden,  sways  herself 
to-and-fro,    not    too    well    pleased    at    her 
refusal    baying    been     so    readily   accepted 
by  hex   too-desponding    swain.      A    Question 
o/DaUy  by  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas,  is  extremely 
well  painted ;  the  whole  aspect  of  the  room  is  in 
hazmonj,  nothing  demanding  an  undue  amount 
of  attention;  but  the  similarity  in  the  colour  of 
the  old  hefanet  and  the  coat  of  the  connoisseur  is 
surely  too  marked.    There  are  some  interesting 
studies  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Murrajr,  one  of  which, 
An  Arab  OJfuxr,  a  man  seated  in  strong  sun- 
light, with  his  hands  held  outwards  aboye  his 
eyes,  and  who  has  so  fallen  asleep,  is  yery  good, 
mit  the  knnckley  appearanoe  along  the  outer 
sde  of  the   hands  is   disturbing.      By  Mr. 
John  Folleyloye  are  some  yiews  of  Hampton 
Cccrt  Palace  and  Gardens,  of  which  that  of  the 
ls»  Dolphin  Fountain  raised  against  an  old 
red  brick  wall  is  perhaps  the  best.    The  Old 
BacMcr  and  Stragglers,  by  Mr.  Andrew  Qow, 
are  both  excellent  pictures.     TJie  Epilogue  to 
lUmoUL,  by  Miss  Qow,  is  carefully  painted.    Mr. 
Walter  Wilson's  Pupil  of  Vandyke  is  deyerly 
sad  eSsctiyely  rendered. 

The  designs  in  black-and-white,  chiefly  for 
ilhutiation  to  recent  noyels,  are  most  admirable, 
od  show  careful  work  as  well  as  deyer  effects 
i&efaiaaroseoio;  the  illustrations  by  Mr.  Small 
ki  Under  One  Boo/  are  specially  noteworthy, 
asd  so  also  is  an  etching  by  Mr.  Herkomer. 


KOTES  ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

ICi.  Q.  A.  AxTDSLEY  has  in  preparation, 
nniform  with  the  Keramic  Art  oj  Japan,  the 
li9t  part  of  which  has  just  been  issued,  a  work 
oa  the  (Jhisonni  Enamels  of  Japan.  The  Eng- 
lish editi(m  will  be  strictly  limited  to  1,050 
oopxee,  and  subscribers'  names  will  be  receiyed 
hy  the  anthor,  27  Qreenheys  Boad,  Liyerpool. 

M.  Alphokse  de  NExryiLLE  has  nearly 
iaiihed  a  large  picture  of  the  surprise  and 
^lawacTD  of  iMkndlana. 

MzssBS.  Sajcpson  Low  akd  Co.  haye  issued, 
w  a  iBpplement  to  Men  of  Mark,  a  portrait  of  the 
Gfiman  Imperial  Grown  Prince,  with  a  Memoir 
r/naed  by  mmaelf. 

We  learn  from  an  Indian  paper  that  Dr.  De 
Fabeck  is  preparing  for  publication  a  consider- 
alh  yolume  on  Architecture  and  Decorative  Art 
lib  Rn/pmtana,  for  which  he  has  collected  a  great 
smoont  of  materials,  including  about  200 
izawings,  in  conjunction  with  Major  Jacob. 

We  are  only  able  this  week  to  record  the 
d^ath  of  Mr.  £.  W.  Cooke,  B.A.,  F.B.S.,  at 
tbe  age  of  sixty-eight 

A  Moscow  antiquary  lately  discoyered  a 
■ly«r  bowl  of  German  workmanship,  belonging 
to  the  seyenteenth  century.  Its  artistic  execu- 
ton.  and  the  aingnlar  bearing  of  its  decorations 
on  tie  present  time,  induced  a  few  German 


patriots  to  purchase  it,  and  send  it  as  a  present 
to  the  German  Emperor.  The  exterior  of  tiiis 
interesting  relic  presents  a  skilful  joining 
together  of  German  thaler  pieces,  of  the  period 
when  the  Fatherland  boasted  of  no  fewer  than 
thirty  soyereigns.  Among  these  thaler  pieces— 
and  herein  consists  the  special  yalue  of  the  gift 
— the  bust  of  the  Great  Elector  appears  in 
semi -relief;  and  the  artist,  in  a  prophetic  spirit, 
has  placed  the  Imperial  crown  in  his  hand. 

The  Deutsche  RundscTiau  for  January  contains 
an  article  by  Frof.  Virohow  on  **  Troy  and  the 
Oastie-hill  of  Hissarlik."  Prof.  Yirchow  went 
there  last  year  as  the  guest  and  fellow -labourer 
of  Dr.  Schliemann,  and  he  has  published  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  more  minute 
questions  connected  with  Dr.  Schliemann's 
disooyeries,  in  the  Verhandlungen  der  Berliner 
Oesellscha/t  fur  Anthropologic  (June  1879). 

The  Freiburg  committee  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  mkolaus  y^n  Flue  has  issued  an 
inyitation  to  the  sculptors  of  Switzerland  and 
foreign  countries  to  send  in  competitiye  sketches 
for  tliis  work.  The  monument  is  to  take  the 
form  of  a  statue  of  the  popular  hermit  and 
patriot,  while  the  pedestal  is  to  be  ornamented 
at  the  sides  with  two  bas-reliefs,  one  of  which 
must  represent  the  famous  Diet  at  Stans.  and 
the  other  some  episode  from  the  Battle  of 
Murten.  The  models  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
Kantonsbaumeister,  in  Freiburg,  not  later  than 
April  1,  1880.  The  prize  for  the  best  model  is 
1,000  frs.,  while  500  frs.  will  be  giyen  for  the 
second  in  merit. 

The  Acaddmie  des  Beaux- Arts  has  awarded 
the  Bossini  prize  to  Mdme.  de  Grandyal. 

The  Austrian  papers  announce  the  death  of 
the  painter  on  glass,  Karl  Geyling.  His  chief 
works  are  in  St.  Stephen's,  Vienna. 

A  NEW  edition  of  M.  George  Duplessis' 
yaluable  Histoire  de  la  Gravure  has  just  been 
published.  It  is  considerably  enlarged  from 
that  which  appeared  in  the  series  caUed  "  La 
Biblioth^que  des  Meryeilles "  some  time  ago, 
and  has  recoiyed  the  author's  latest  corrections. 
It  is  now  richly  illustrated  with  a  large  number 
of  reproductions  executed  by  the  Amand- 
Durand  process,  which  leaye  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  point  of  faithfulness. 

A  wiNTEB  exhibition  of  fine  arts  at  Bruges 
which  is  now  open  appears,  contrary  to  predic- 
tion, to  be  a  decided  success.  It  is  only  in 
England  that  winter  exhibitions  haye  become  a 
custom  to  any  extent.  In  Bruges,  at  aU  eyents, 
such  an  innoyation  was  deemed  foolish,  and  met 
with  much  opposition.  The  members  of  the 
Cercle  Artistique  de  Bruges  persisted,  howeyer, 
in  their  determination,  and  naye  been  rewarded 
for  their  efforts  bjj  haying  got  together  a  yery 
fair  collection  of  mctures  both  by  foreign  and 
natiye  artists.  The  modem  French  school 
especially  is  largely  represented,  and  some 
German  and  Dutch  artists  contribute;  but, 
strange  to  say,  we  do  not  see  any  English 
names,  though  Bruges  has  such  a  large  number 
of  English  inhabitants. 

It  is  with  regret  we  see  announced  that  the 
whole  of  tiie  yaluable  artistic  treasure  stored  in 
the  Palace  of  San  Donato,  at  Florence,  will  be 
sold  by  public  auction  on  March  1  and  the  follow- 
ing days.  All  the  important  pictures,  sculptures, 
works  in  bronze  and  other  metals,  tapestries, 
&c.,  of  which  an  interesting  account  was  giyen 
in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts  some  time  ago, 
will  now  be  dispersed,  and,  like  so  many  similar 
collections  in  Italy,  will  go  to  enrich  the  galleries 
of  foreign  countries  and  the  hoards  of  priyate 
collectors.  An  illustrated  catalogue  of  this  sale 
is  being  prepared,  and  will  be  sold  partly  for  tho 
benefit  of  the  poor  of  Florence,  and  partly  as  a 
contribution  to  the  fund  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  finishing  the  great  facade  of  the  Duomo. 


Amonq  the  livres  de  luxe  put  forth  by  the 
well-known  house  of  Hachette  this  season  is 
a  magnificent  edition  of  the  Apocryphal  Book 
of  Tobias,  illustrated  by  M.  Bida  in  the  same 
way  as  his  celebrated  iMew  Testament  and  the 
Books  of  Buth  and  Joseph.  These  works  are 
remarkable,  not  only  for  their  artistic  merits 
proper,  but  also  for  the  rare  perfection  to  which 
the  typographic  art  is  carried  in  them.  In 
these  days  of  cheap  paper  and  printing,  it  is  a 
delight  eyen  to  turn  oyer  the  leayes  of  such 
books,  in  the  preparation  of  which  expense 
seems  to  haye  been  the  last  thing  considered. 
The  history  of  Tobias  is  illustrated  with  no  fewer 
than  fourteen  etchings  hors  texte,  with  numerous 
pen-sketches  of  places,  initial  letters,  head  and 
tail  pieces,  &c.,  reproduced  from  M.  Bida's 
drawmgs  by  some  photographic  process* 

Mb.  Mahotts  Stone,  A.B.A.,  is  the  <4iying 
artist "  under  notice  in  the  Magazine  of  Art  this 
month,  and  an  engraying  is  giyen  of  his  capital 
picture  Le  Roi  est  Mort ;  Vive  le  Roi  I  We  also 
haye  in  this  number,  which  is  enlarged  accord- 
ing to  promise,  an  article  on  the  eccentric 
Belgian  painter,  Wiertz,  giying  a  short  sketch 
of  his  litb.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  portrait, 
but,  unfortunately,  no  illustration  is  giyen  of 
any  of  his  sensational  works.  These  remarkable 
performances  are  almost  entirely  unknown, 
except  to  yisitors  to  Brussels,  who  all  feel  bound 
to  yisit  the  Wiertz  Gallery,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  being  tricked  by  its  curious  illusions. 


THE    STAGE. 

Fbof.  Mobley's  lecture  at  the  London  Institue 
tion  was  remarkable  for  its  reyiyal  of  a  schem- 
for  the  proper  stage  education  of  our  actors  and 
actresses,  or,  to  be  more  correct,  for  its  casting 
the  scheme  into  definite  form.  The  thing  has 
Ions  been  talked  about,  but  tiie  talk  at  first  was 
broken  and  intermittent,  while  it  has  now 
become  earnest,  practical,  and  almost  con- 
tinuous. With  all  possible  wishes  both  for  the 
efficient  establishment  of  a  training  school  for 
players,  and  of  a  theatre  free  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  being  from  the  first  and  always  self- 
supporting,  we  doubt  yery  much  whether  the 
day  is  not  still  distant  when  State  aid  may  be 
giyen  to  the  Drama.  The  question  probably 
resolyes  itself  into  this — Can  any  sufficient 
number  of  persons  seriously  interested  in  the 
theatre  (either  amateurs  or  theatrical  managers) 
be  found  to  join  together  to  establish  a  school  i^ 
Gk>od  teaching  can  hardly  be  unayailable,  for, 
apart  from  a  few  excellent  professed  masters  of 
elocution  and  bearing  now  doing  useful  work  in 
London  on  their  own  account,  the  accession  to 
the  ranks  of  the  theatre  witiiin  the  last  few 
years  of  seyeral  men  of  original  culture  proyides 
the  means  of  competent  professorships.  Ad- 
mission to  the  school  would  naturally  be  decided 
b^  the  judgment  of  a  small  committee  of 
critical  and  professional  experts,  since,  though 
'<  all  the  world's  a  stage,"  it  cannot  be  permitted 
that  all  shall  be  players.  This  admission  to  the 
school  should  itself  constitute  some  recommen- 
dation of  the  persons  admitted,  and  they  would 
then  haye  the  opportunity  of  learning  what  can 
only  be  taueht  efficiently  to  the  suitable.  This 
might  not  oe  Prof.  Morley's  precise  plan,  but 
the  adhesion  to  any  one  plan  is  of  less  impor- 
tance than  the  putting  or  the  scheme,  brosully, 
into  practical,  and  not  wholly  unremuneratiyey 
shape. 

Upon  dramatic  critics  Frof.  Morley  in  his 
lecture  was  unduly  seyere,  or  at  least  he  failed 
to  appreciate  the  conditions  of  their  work.  He 
had  apparently  forgotten  that  it  now  happens 
but  rarely  for  a  critic— even  of  a  daily  paper, 
where  pressure  is  necessarily  hardest — to  be 
obliged  to  write  his  criticism  immediately  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  representation.    He  can 
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go  to  bed  like  other  people,  and  no  doubt 
generally  doee.  For  a  firat  night  is  almost 
always  on  a  Saturday,  and  there  is  Sunday  for 
him  to  prepare  his  article.  The  public  should 
not  be  lOlowed  to  conclude  that  eyerything  is 
saorifioed  to  the  eziffenoies  of  immediate  publi- 
cation. * '  Oritioisms  '  are  sometimes  telegraphed 
to  provincial  papers,  it  is  true,  not  long  after  the 
curtain  has  fallen ;  and  we  are  accustomed,  on 
opening  our  broadsheet,  to  see  the  telegram  from 
Paris  giving  a  compU  rendu  of  what  happened  at 
the  Eran^ais  scarcely  more  than  half-a-dozen 
hours  before.  But  the  Monday  morning  criti- 
cisms of  .our  own  London  performances  are  not 
written  under  extreme  and  disabling  pressure. 

The  new  series  of  The  Theatre—the  monthly 
magazine  now  edited  by  Mr.  Clement  Scott — 
begins  very  well,  and  (except  for  those  purposes 
of  Dusiness  intercommunication  which  it  does 
not  pretend  to  fulfil)  it  is  distinctly  the  best 
serial  devoted  to  the  drama  which  we  have  had 
in  England.  Mr.  Knieht,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr. 
BendeJl,  and  Mr.  Pollock  are  among  the  critics 
contributing  to  the  first  number,  and  Mr. 
Clement  Scott,  the  editor,  writes  several  notices 
with  which  no  fault  is  to  be  found  but  that  of  a 
too  universal  geniality.  The  question  discussed 
in  the  symposium  is  a  quite  interesting  and  im- 
portant one — **  The  Dearth  of  Dramatists— Is  it 
a  Fact?*'  Mr.  Palgraye  Simpson  thinks  that 
it  is  ''not  a  fact,"  but  the  reasons  that  prompt 
him  to  his  decision  are  not  so  evident  as  his 
good  nature  and  indulgence  to  such  few  play- 
wrights as  are  cropping  up ;  Mr.  Henry  Irving 
avers  that  the  dearth  e2dsts  as  far  as  concerns 
dramatists  whose  work  it  is  possible  to  produce, 
and  cause  is  found  in  the  indifference  of  the 
writers  of  plays  to  the  necessary  conditions  of 
the  theatre — an  indifference  and  an  ignorance 
existinft,  not  only  among  the  beginners  in  litera- 
ture, but  also  among  some  of  the  most  practised 
and  accomplished  novelists  who  esaay  stage- 
writing.  The  Theatre  is  well  illustrated— this 
time  by  the  counterfeit  presentments  of  the  two 
popular  performers  at  the  Lyceum. 

DxmiNO  the  recent  visit  of  Lord  Lytton  to 
Bajputana,  he  witnessed  a  performance  by  a 
Parsee  company  at  the  Jaipur  Theatre.  This 
theatre  is  said  to  be  more  handsomely  fitted  up 
than  those  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  and  to  be 
well  attended  by  the  natives.  Its  chief  pecu- 
liarity is  a  ladies'^  gallery,  protected  in  front  by 
a  lattice-work,  so  that  the  occupants  may  see 
without  being  seen  themselves. 


MUSia 

TTEVr  MUSICAL   PUBLICATIONS. 

The]  Silver  Cloud :  Cantata  for  Female  Voices. 
By  Franz  Abt  The  Mvsic  of  the  Bible.  By 
John  Stainer.  The  Literature  of  National 
Music,  ByCarlEngel.  The  Lancashire  Sol-fa. 
By  James  Greenwood.  (Novello,  Ewer  and 
Co.)  The  subject  of  Herr  Franz  Abt's  cantata 
is  a  very  simple  fairy  legend  set  in  agreeably 
flowing  if  somewhat  weak  verse  by  Mr.  Edward 
Oxenford.  The  music  is  written  for  three  solo 
voices  and  three-part  chorus.  Though  possess- 
ing no  great  pretensions  to  originality,  it  is  very 
graceful  and  melodious,  and  the  harmony  of  the 
voice  parts,  as  well  as  the  piquantly  arranged 
accompaniments,  shows  the  hand  of  a  practical 
musician.  The  work  is  of  no  inordinate  diffi- 
culty, and  may  be  highly  recommended  for  class 

teaching. ^Dr.  Stainer's  little  work  treats  of  a 

subject  mteresting  alike  to  the  musician  and  the 
historian.  The  author  contributed  a  series  of 
articles  to  CasseWs  Bible  Educator^  and  these 
form  the  ground- work  of  the  present  volume ; 
but  they  have  been  subjected  to  revision,  and 
new  natter  has  been  added.  The  work  bears 
the  is  press  of  extensiye  reading  and  much 


thought,  though  the  results  are  compressed  into 
less  than  two  hundred  small  pages.  An  account 
is  ^ven  of  each  instrument  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  the  whole  being  classified  in  the 
usual  manner  as  strings,  wind,  and  percussion. 
This  section  is  succeeded  by  a  chapter  on  the 
vocal  music  of  the  Hebrews,  a  subject  involved 
in  excessive  difficulties,  which  Dr.  Stainer 
wisely  makes  no  attempt  to  solve.  This  is 
naturally  the  least  satisfactory  portion  of  an 
otherwise  admirable  little  treatise.  As  regards 
the  philological  portion  of  the  book,  the 
author  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Mr. 
Ernest  Budge,  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Can  EngeFs  essay  may  be  considered 

in  some  degree  as  a  companion  to  that  of  Dr. 
Stainer.  It  appeared  in  the  monthly  parts  of 
the  JMusiccd  Times  from  July  1878  to  March 
last.  By  the  term  national  music,  the  author 
rightly  includes  only  traditional  or  folk  music, 
and  not  the  important  works  produced  by  the 
representative  composers  of  each  particular 
nation.  The  book  is  therefore  a  descriptive 
oataloffue  of  various  compilations  bearing  upon 
the  subject.  Published  collections  of  the  sonss 
of  each  country  are  first  noted,  and  afterwards 
works  on  national  poetry,  dance  tunes,  and  sacred 
mnsic.  For  purposes  of  reference,  Mr.  EngeFs 
book  win  be  found  useful  enough  in  its  way. 

The  last  on  our  list  is  one  of  the  most 

recently  issued  of  Messrs.  Novello's  admirable 
Music  Primers.  Perhaps  many  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  any  specicil  system  of  sight-singing 
prevails  in  the  North  of  England ;  but  it  appears 
that  the  old  English  system  of  sol-fa  still  exists 
in  certain  quarters,  and  that  the  best  results 
are  constantly  obtained  from  this  method.  It 
consists  in  applying  the  syllables  fa  sol  la  to 
the  1  2  3  and  to  the  4  5  6  of  the  scale,  the 
syllable  mi  being  reserved  for  the  seventh  or 
leading  note.  The  stafE  notation  is  employed  in 
its  integrity,  and,  therefore,  the  system  cannot 
with  justice  be  termed  heterodox.  Mr.  Green- 
wood is  himself  a  most  successful  teacher  by  tho 
method,  but  he  is  no  controvorsialist,  and  his 
book  consists  merely  of  a  plain  and  practical 
exposition  of  the  system  without  note  or  com- 
ment. 

Froh  a  larffo  quantity  of  sheet  music 
recently  published  we  select  the  following 
as  worthy  of  mention : — Gigue,  Fassepied,  and 
Bonrrh,  by  Edwin  M.  Lott;  Gavotte^  by 
O^cile  S.  Hartog ;  Polonaise,  by  Mary  Travers 
( Ashdown  and  Parry) ;  and  Rondo  Scherzando,  by 
Maude  Valerie  (Stanley  Lucas,  Weber  and 
Co.),  are  easy  and  well- written  pianoforte  pieces 
suitable  for  teaching  purposes.  Fant(Mia  on 
Lohengrin,  Cantilena^  Chceur  de  Chasse,  and 
Grande  Polonaise y  by  Sydney  Smith  (Ashdown 
and  Parry),  are  more  brilliant  and  difficult. 
Those  in  search  of  drawing-room  songs  will 
probably  find  some  to  suit  them  from  among 
the  following  list: — Honest  Heart,  by  Lady 
Lindsay ;  Chanson  cPAvril,  Chanson  de  Mai, 
and  The  Girl  to  her  Bird,  by  Arthur  G. 
Thomas ;  Love  Floweth  on  for  Ever,  by  Ridley 
Prentice ;  a  sot  of  six  songs  by  Prof.  G.  A. 
Macfarren,  set  to  words  by  the  author  of  The 
Epic  of  Hades  (Stanley  Lucas);  For  Ever  and  a 
Day,  by  Boy  ton  Smith  (Ashdown  and  Parry); 
and  Tlie  Old  Grenadier,  by  A.  C.  Mackenzie 
(Novello,  Ewer  and  Co.). 


AGEN0IE8. 

London  Agents,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  k  Soir, 
186  Strand,  and  Messrs.  Citbtiob  A  Co., 
Fleet  Street^  and  Catherine  Street,  Strand, 

Copies  of  the  Aoadeict  eon  also  he  obtained 
every  Saturday  Morning  in  Ebinbttsgh  qf 
Mr.  Mekzibs;  tnDxrBLi5  ij/^  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Smith  ajtd  Sonb  ;  in  Manchesteb  qf  Mr. 
J.  Hetwood.  Ten  days  after  date  ofpuhli- 
cationy  in  Nevt  Yokk,  of  Messrs.  G.  P. 
Futitam's  Soks. 

PABIS. 
Copies  can  he  obtained  in  Paris  every  Salur^' 
day  morning  of  M.  FoTHEBiNGHAMy  8  Bue 
Neuve  des  Capucines, 
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Thb  EorroB  cannot  undertake  to  return,  or 
to  correspond  toUh  the  writers  (/,  rejected 
manuscript. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  husiness 
Utters  regarding  the  supply  of  the  paper, 
Ifc,^  may  he  addressed  to  the  Publisheb, 
and  not  to  the  Editob. 


LITERATURE. 
Jiemoirs  of  Prince  Metternich,  i773-i8i5. 
Edited  bj  his  soo,  Prince  Richard  Metter- 
nich.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Alexander 
Napier.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  (R.  Bentlej  & 
Son.) 

[^First  Notice.'] 

Thi  fint  instalment  of  the  Memoirg  of  the 
famoQS  Ansirian  Chancellor  of  State  has  just 
appeared,  editad  by  his  son  Prince  Richard 
Mettemich,  the  present  head  of  the  family. 
It  is  by  far  tiie  most  important  contribution 
that  luLS  been  hitherto  made  by  any   con- 
temporary hand  to  the  history  of  the  most 
eventful  period   of  the  nineteenth   century, 
and  its  appearance  is  in  two  senses  opportune. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  State  system  of  Western 
F^oropa  has  undergone  such  a  complete  dis- 
location since  the  death   of  the  Chancellor 
that,  if  the  publication  of  his  Memoirs  had 
been  much  longer  deferred,  portions  of  them 
which  are  concerned  with  Western  Europe 
might  have  come  to    be  regarded  only  as 
historical  cariosities.      On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  portions  of  them  which  regard  Eastern 
Earope  and    reflect  a   strong  %ht  on    the 
exktiDg  difficulties  of  the  Eastern  Question, 
lad  they  well  deserve  perusal  by  statesmen  of 
tk  present  day,  who  may  be  called .  upon  to 
QKiertake  to  solve  those    difficulties.     The 
iaterral  of  twenty  years,  however,  which  has 
cbpied  since  the  death  of  the  Chancellor  is 
ffiiiaps,  after  all,  not  too  long  a  period  to  have 
^Q  allowed  for  the  disappearance  from  the 
vorid's  stage  of  several  subordinate  actors, 
wiiose  susceptibility  might  have  been  hurt  by 
the  revelation   of  facts  heretofore  shrouded 
behind  the  veil  of  the  Austrian  State  archives. 
Further,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  tradition 
in  the  Mettemich  family  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  late  Prince  himself  such  a  delay  was 
secesiary,  '*  in  order  that  the  papers  which  he 
Itft  behind  him  should  become  ripe  for  the 
lae  of  the  literary  world."     It  may  seem 
c^nDge,  at  first  sight,  that  so  prudent  a  states* 
lua  ihoald  have  left  no  testamentary  direc- 
tioai  m  to  the  publication  of  his  papers.     He 
*s«,  however,  singularly  free  from  personal 
nnify,  and  he  shrank  from  giving  to  the 
pablic,  even  after  his  death,  any  systematic 
seconnt  of  the  process  by  which  the  great 
retnlts,  in  which  he  played  so  distinguished  a 
psrt,  were  brought  about.     *'  The  men  who 
create  history^*'  such  are  his  own  words,  *'  have 
act  time  to  write  it;   I   at  least  have  had 
tone  ;  **  and  after  his  retirement  into  private 
u^'e  he  recoiled  from  the  task,  as  he  was  at  a 
■itttance  irom  the   State  archives,  to  which 
access   was   necessary  for  such  a    purpose. 
Poftunately,  however,   he  had  arranged    in 
1^14  a  series  of  docttm<s&ts  which  h^  deposited 


in  the  archives  of  his  family  at  Plass,  in 
Bohemia,  as  a  collection  to  be  used  according 
to  time  and  circumstances  for  the  history  of 
his  life,  and  for  the  defence,  if  they  should  be 
needed,  of  historical  truth.  The  task,  there- 
fore, of  his  son  has  been  "  to  collect  the  papers 
left  by  the  Chancellor,  to  classify  them,  as  he 
states,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
following  the  chronological  order,  and  to 
supplement  them  occasionally  by  reference  to 
the  State  archives.''  The  Memoirs  accord- 
ingly may  seem  to  some  literary  critics  to  be 
wanting  in  artistic  treatment  of  such  an  im- 
portant period  of  the  world's  history  ;  but  the 
editor  has  preferred  that  *'  the  reader  should 
hear,  not  another  person  speaking  of  Metter- 
nich,  but  Mettemich  himself,"  and  that  '*  his 
own  words  should  enable  men  to  realise  the 
power  and  charm  of  his  character,  as  he  once 
again  passes  before  them." 

Prince  Richard,  we  think,  has  acted  judi- 
ciously in  dividing  his  father's  Memoirs  into 
three  sections,  and  such,  we  believe,  was  the 
design  of  the  late  Prince  himself,  as  he  stated 
to  a  friend  on  a  visit  to  him  at  Johannisberg 
in  1858  that  he  had  at  that  time  a  settled 
plan  of  dividing  his  papers  into  three  portions, 
to  be  published  at  separate  intervals  after 
his  death.  He  seems,  however,  either  to  have 
delayed  too  long  the  giving  of  any  certain 
directions  in  writing  on  the  subject,  or,  amid 
the  political  complications  of  the  moment  at 
which  he  died  (June  11,  1859),  he  thought  it 
wiser  to  leave  to  the  discretion  of  his  son  the 
selection  of  the  proper  time  and  manner  of 
their  publication.  Prince  Richard  has  accord- 
ingly been  led  to  adopt  an  arrangement  in 
conformity  with  the  natural  division  of  the 
life  and  labours  of  the  Chancellor ;  and  the 
first  instalment  of  the  Memoirs,  which  has 
ji|st  appeared  in  two  volumes,  embraces  a 
period  of  forty-two  years,  commencing  with  the 
birth  of  the  Chancellor  in  1773,  and  ending 
with  the  Peace  of  1815,  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  he  contributed  in  so 
eminent  a  degree. 

The  contents  of  the  two  volumes  may  be 
briefly  stated.  They  commence  with  the 
autobiography  of  the  Chancellor,  which  is 
followed  by  a  gallery  of  cele1)rated  contempo* 
raries,  among  which  the  portraits  of  Napoleon 
and  of  Alexander,  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
are  the  most  remarkable.  These,  in  their 
turn,  are  succeeded  by  a  collection  of  docu- 
ments from  the  first  period  of  Metternich's 
life,  mostly  from  Metternich's  own  hand,  in- 
cluding his  despatches  from  Paris  to  Count 
Stadion  and  to  the  Emperor  Francis,  which 
are  most  valuable  as  contemporary  records 
of  the  circumstances  to  which  they  relate. 
The  autobiography  itself  is,  in  fact,  another 
name  for  the  MS.  bequeathed  by  the  Prince 
to  his  family  under  the  title  of  **  Materials 
for  the  history  of  my  life."  The  period  of 
his  childhood  is  passed  over  quickly  by  him, 
but  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to 
be  furnished  with  a  clue  to  certain  antece- 
dents of  the  family,  of  which  the  Prince  has 
taken  no  notice,  except  indirectly,  when  he 
states  that  Napoleon,  as  a  special  sign  of 
his  favour  to  Austria  in  1810,  proposed 
to  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  then  Austrian 
ambassador  at  Paris,  and  to  himself  (then 
Count  Clement  Mettemich  on  a  special  mis* 
sion  to  Paris  consequent  on  the  marriage  of 


the  Empress  Marie-Louise),  to  abolish  the 
mediatisation  of  their  families,  and  to  enrol 
them  as  sovereign  members  of  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine ;  "  whioji  proposal  on  the 
part  of  Napoleon,"  the  Prince  observes,  "  we 
both,  in  consideration  of  our  special  position, 
declined  in  the  most  politi  manner  (vol.  i., 
p.  129).  We  are  not  aware  whether  this  fact 
has  been  previously  made  public,  but  it  has 
been  for  a  long  time  well  known  that  Napoleon 
and  Mettemich  were  never  personal  enemies, 
although  Mettemich  was  Napoleon's  deter- 
mined adversary,  and  the  main  object  of 
Metternich's  special  mission  to  Paris  in  1810 
was  to  discover  the  true  motive  of  Napoleon 
in  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  to  master,  if  possible,  Napoleon's 
game.  Wellington  was  at  that  time  stub- 
bornly contesting  with  the  marshals  of 
Napoleon  their  occupation  of  Spain.  The 
illusions  of  Tilsit  were  fast  passing  away 
from  the  minds  both  of  Napoleon  and  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  Mettemich  soon 
discovered  that  the  great  object  of  Napoleon's 
policy  was  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  Austria 
in  contemplation  of  a  coming  struggle  with 
Russia.  Metternich's  farewell  audience  with 
Napoleon,  the  notes  of  which  are  printed  as 
they  were  drawn  up  at  the  time  (vo^  ii., 
p.  166),  forms  the  conclusion  pf  his  special 
mission. 

The  Chancellor  himself  was  born  at  Co- 
blentz  in  1773,  where  the  "  Stamm-Haus  "  of 
the  Mettemich  family  still  exists,  being  one 
of  the  first  buildings  on  the  left  hand  after 
passing  through  the  archway  which  leads 
into  Coblentz  from  the  old  bridge  over  the 
Moselle.  The  family  of  Mettemich-Winne« 
burg  has  given  many  archbishops  to  Ma^«;m;e 
and  to  Treves.  Its  lay  head  was  a  baron  of 
the  empire  in  1616,  and  a  count  of  the 
empire  in  1679 ;  and  it  was  in  his  character 
of  representative  of  the  Catholic  counts  of 
the  imperial  circle  of  Westphalia  that  the 
young  Count  Clement  Mettemich  made  his 
first  appearance  in  public  at  Frankfurt  in 
1790,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  as  master 
of  the  ceremonies  at  the  coronation  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold  II.  The  family  estates 
were  for  the  most  part  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Bhine,  and  these  were  confiscated  when 
the  armies  of  the  French  Republic  occupied 
the  electorate  of  Treves  in  1794.  Upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Luneville  (1801) 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  definitively 
ceded  by  the  empire  to  France,  and  the 
Peace  of  Presburg  (1803)  saw  the  family  of 
the  Mettemichs  mediatised  at  the  same  time 
with  the  princely  family  of  Schwarzenberg. 
Thus  it  happened  that  Napoleon  had  an 
opportunity  in  1810  of  showing  his  good- 
will towards  Austria  by  oflering  to  abolish 
the  mediatisation  of  both  families,  and  to 
enrol  them  among  the  sovereign  members  of 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances 
connected  with  the  youthful  training  of  the 
future  statesman  was  his  attendance .  on  the 
lectures  on  public  law  in  the  University  of 
Mayence.  He  had  previously  commenced  hU 
academic  studies  at  Strassburg,  where,  by  h 
curious  coincidence,  he  had  lessons  in  fencmg 
from  the  same  mattre  d'armes  who  had  taught 
the  youthful  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The 
latter,  baviiiignconcladed  his  s^u^l^  ^^^ 
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artillery  regiment  quartered  at  Strassburg, 
had  just  left  that  city  when  young  Count 
Mettemich  arrived  there.  In  passing 
through  Strassburg  in  1808,  Metternich  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  his  old  fencing-master, 
'*  who  expressed  a  hope  that  his  two  pupils 
would  not  take  it  into  their  heads  to  come 
to  blows  with  each  other."  He  had  no 
occasion  for  any  fear  on  that  head,  for  the 
studies  of  young  Metternich  at  Frankfurt 
had  inspired  him  with  a  deep  respect  for 
public  law  {Staat8'Becht\  the  knowledge  of 
which  fact  is  a  key  to  explain  the  almost 
religious  reverence  of  the  Chancellor  for 
'legality,"  ahd  bis  adoption  of  the  motto 
which  he  chose  as  the  symbol  of  his  con- 
viction— "Strength  lies  in  Right"  {Kraft 
im  Becht).  "  Save  this,"  he  says,  *'  all  is 
transitory." 

We  have  not  space  on  the  present  occa- 
sion to  do  more  than  touch  upon  the  more 
important  topics  handled  by  the  Prince  in 
his  autobiograj^hy.  His  father  had  been 
appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
States  General  at  Brussels  by  the  Emperor 
Leopold  II.  This  circumstance  at  once 
introduced  young  Metternich  to  a  numerous 
and  distinguished  diplomatic  corps  then 
resident  at  Brussels.  He  was  present  after- 
wards at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  at  Frankfurt  in  1792,  and  there 
performed  the  same  duties  as  at  the  pre- 
vious coronation  of  Leopold  II.,  opening  the 
ball  at  Prince  Esterhazy's  palace  with  the 
young  Princess  Louise  of  Mecklenbui'g,  who 
afterwards  as  Queen  of  Prussia  was  dis- 
tinguished for  her  beauty  and  noble 
_-  ^J^^^*  He  thus  became  personally 
known  to  the  Emperof  Francis,  and 
shortly  afterwards,  when  the  Prussian  army 
had  encamped  at  the  village  of  Metter- 
nich, near  Uoblentz,  he  came  to  know  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  who,  after  the  death 
of  Frederick  William  II.,  ascended  the  Prus- 
sian throne.  Shortly  afterwards  came  the 
French  Reign  of  Terror,  and  Metternich  paid 
a  visit  to  London,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards George  IV.,  in  1794,  whom  he  describes 
as  "  one  of  the  handsomest  men  he  ever  saw, 
and  to  an  agreeable  exterior  he  added  the 
most  charming  manners !  *'  He  then  returned 
to  Vienna,  where  he  married,  in  1796,  the 
Princess  Marie-Eleonore,  the  grand-daughter 
of  the  illustrious  Chancellor  of  State,  Prince 
Kaunitzi  and  occupied  himself  with  scientific 
studies,  passing  his  mornings  in  a  learned 
circle  of  Viennese  professors,  and  his  evenings 
in  the  salon  of  the  Princess  Karl  Lichten- 
stein,  who  gathered  around  her  all  that 
Vienna  possessed  of  the  remains  of  the  society 
of  the  "five  Princesses "  of  the  Lichtenstein 
House,  who  for  many  years  were  the  intimate 
friends  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  From 
time  to  time  he  visited  Baron  Thugut,  who, 
in  his  capacity  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
conducted  the  business  of  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cellerie ;  and  he  occasionally  waited  upon 
the  Emperor  Francis,  who  one  day  said  to 
him,  "  You  live  as  I  should  be  very  happy  to 
live  if  I  were  in  your  place.  Hold  yourself 
ready  for  my  orders ;  that  is  all  that  I  expect 
from  you  for  the  present."  Such  is  the 
account  which  the  Chancellor  gives  of  his 
"  apprenticeship;"  and  the  tableau  is  of  great 


interest,  as  it  serves  to  show  how  his  youth 
was  spent  in  a  manner  which  was  a  suitable 
preparation  for  a  great  career. 

The  Prince's  official  life,  or  what  he  terms 
his  political  life,  commenced  with  his  embassy 
to  Dresden  in  1801,  which  he  describes  as 
being  interesting  to  him  as  <'  a  post  of  obser- 
vation of  the  Northern  Courts."  He  thence 
passed  on  to  the  embassy  of  Berlin,  where  he 
made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Count 
Haugwitz,  then  Prussian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs ;  of  Baron,  afterwards  Prince,  Har- 
denberg ;  and  of  Freiherr  von  Stein,  Minister 
of  Finance  (1803-1805).  This  was  a  transi- 
tion  period  in  Prussia,  and  for  Europe  it  was 
neither  peace  nor  war.  Napoleon  was  forming 
the  camp  at  Boulogne,  under  the  pretext  of 
preparing  an  expedition  against  England. 
'*Some  better  instructed  observers,'*  writes 
the  Prince,  "saw  in  this  camp  a  French 
army  held  in  readiness  to  cross  the  Rhine, 
and)  such  was  my  opinion  *'  (vol.  i.,  p.  48). 
The  Prince  adds  a  note  on  this  passage  which 
details  a  conversation  with  Napoleon  in  1810, 
when  Napoleon  acknowledged  to  him  that  his 
opinion  was  correct.  "  You  were  very  right," 
replied  the  Emperor,  smiling.  *'  Never  would 
I  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  make  a  descent 
upon  England,  unless,  indeed,  a  revolution 
had  taken  place  in  that  country.  The  army 
assembled  at  Botdogne  was  always  an  army 
against  Austria.  I  could  not  place  it  any- 
where else  without  giving  offence,  and,  being 
obliged  to  form  it  somewhere,  I  did  so  at 
Boulogne,  where  I  could,  while  collecting  it, 
disquiet  England.  The  very  day  of  an  insur- 
rection in  England,  I  should  have  sent  over  a 
detachment  of  my  army  to  support  the  insur- 
rection. I  should  not  the  less  have  fallen 
on  you,  for  my  forces  were  echeloned  for  that 
purpose.  Thus  you  saw  in  1805  how  near 
Boulogne  was  to  Vienna." 

As  war  approached  in  1805,  the  Courts 
of  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  drew  closer  to 
each  other,  and  it  was  Metternich's  difficult 
task  on  behalf  of  Austria  to  persuade  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  abandon  his  neutral  atti- 
tude, and  to  join  the  alliance.  The  Emperor 
of  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  had  decided  to 
force  the  hand  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  when 
news  arrived  that  Napoleon  had  violated  the 
Prussian  territory  at  Anspach,  in  order  to 
outflank  the  Austrian  army  concentrated  at 
Ulm.  Without  loss  of  time  the  Prussian 
army  marched  towards  the  Upper  Danube ; 
but  the  capitulation  of  General  Mack  at  Ulm 
left  the  road  to  Vienna  open  to  Napoleon,  and 
Prussia  hesitated  to  declare  war.  The  im- 
petuosity of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  dis- 
regard of  the  arguments  of  the  Emperor 
Francis,  precipitated  the  catastrophe  of 
Austerlitz,  and  its  result  was  fatal  for  a  time 
to  the  foundations  of  the  independence  of  the 
three  principal  Powers  of  the  Continent.  A 
despatch  from  Metternich  to  Count  Stadion  of 
a  Jlater  period  (vol.  ii.,  p.  115)  discloses 
the  fact  that  Count  Haujirwitz,  the  Prussian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  betrayed  on 
this  occasion  to  M.  de  Laforest,  the 
French  ambassador  at  Berlin,  the  secret 
of  the  Convention  between  the  three 
Powers  signed  at  Dresden  on  November  3, 
1805.  The  King  of  Prussia  had  imputed 
that  act  of  treachery  to  Count  Stadion,  the 
Austrian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affiiirs ;  but 


M.  de  Laforest's  subsequent  declaration  to 
Metternich,  when  Austrian  ambassador  at 
Paris,  makes  it  clear  that  it  was  part  of  the 
double  game  which  Count  Haugwitz  played 
with  such  disastrous  consequences  to  Prussia. 
and  by  which  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  the  only  Power  which  Prussia  had  really 
good  cause  to  fear. 

The  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz 
was  the  resignation  of  Count  CoUoredo  and 
Count  Cobenzl,  the  Ministers  of  the  Emperor 
Francis,  whereupon  Count  Stadion  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affiairs,  Count 
Metternich  being  sent  as  Austrian  ambassador 
to  Paris  at  the  special  request  of  Napoleon ; 
and  here  we  must  conclude  the  present  article 
with  the  observation  that  what  is  to  follow 
concerns  what  the  Chancellor  considered  to 
be  the  most  important  period  of  his  life,  and 
the  most  formidable  crisis  in  the  world's 
history.  Tba^vebs  Twiss. 


Our  Visit  to  Hindostan^  Kashmir^  and  Ladah 
By  Mrs.  J.  C.  Murray  Aynsley.  (W.  H. 
Allen  &  Co.) 

These  have  been  plenty  of  books  about  India 
of  late,  and  still  the  cry  is,  "  They  come,  they 
come."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  those 
which  we  see  advertised  have  more  raison 
d^etre  in  them  than  Mrs.  Aynsley's.  In  her 
preface  she  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
origin  of  her  volume : — 

*'  A  friend  in  England  seemed  pleased  with  some 
letters  I  wrote  to  him  giving  descriptioos  of 
places  which  we  had  visited,  and  thus  arose  the 
idea  of  a  continuous  series  of  papers  which  1 
thought  might  possibly  interest  other  friends  at 
home  at  some  future  period.  The  idea  of  pub- 
lication was  an  afterthought." 

If  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  go  on  the  British 
Museum  must  add  a  new  wing  to  its  over- 
crowded building.  Anyone  may  find  a  friend 
in  England  ready  to  ''seem  pleased"  with 
private  letters  describing  our  loumeys,  but 
should  publication  follow?  We  do  not  re- 
member having  ever  before  heard  of  so  large 
a  volume  having  been  produced  on  so  small 
and  dubious  encouragement.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  interesting  to  have  on  record  that 
one  travelled  so  many  miles  on  such  a  day 
over  a  bad  road,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
interesting  to  the  complaisant  friend  alluded 
to  above ;  but  such  narratives  are  confined  by 
the  judicious  to  volumes  printed  only  lor 
private  use. 

Mrs.  Aynsley  has  added  to  her  narrative  a 
good  deal  of  historical  information,  gathered 
from  Grant  Duff's  History  of  the  Mahratfas, 
Ferishta's  History  of  Rindostan^  and  other 
books  ;  but  she  certainly  does  not  enliven  her 
pages  thereby ;  and  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  anything  is  obtained  by  this  repro- 
duction of  old  information  in  a  rather  pointless 
and  heavy  way.  Sivaji  is  not  exactly  a  new 
character,  who  requires  to  be  introduced  for 
the  first  time  to  the  reading  public;  and 
India  in  general  is  a  well-hackneyed  subject. 
This  new  influx  of  writers  on  India  will  soon 
make  the  subject  a  veritable  nuisance — as  it 
has  been  made  before  now.  The  mistake 
they  make  is  that  of  auppoaing  that  its 
novelty  to  themselves  justifies  them  in  pub- 
lishing books  about  it.  No  subject  can  be 
too    hackneyed    for  writing   upon ;    but   it 
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tboald  not  be  written  upon  in  a  hackneyed 
manner.  A  Dickens  or  a  Thackeraj,  in  a 
ftroU  from  Temple  Bar  to  Lndgate-hiU,  might 
find  aomething  to  tell  ns  which  would  both 
instmct  and  delight ;  but  he  would  hardly  do 
90  by  copying  from  his  note-book  an  account 
of  the  steps  he  took,  and  the  shop-fronts  he 

ttW. 

Mrs.  Ajnsley  has  the  merit  of  accuracy, 
and  seems  to  have  had  certain  special  advan- 
tages for  correcting    her    information.     Of 
ooune    another    book    by   her    is    sure    to 
follow.    Indeed,  in  the  last  paragraph  of  her 
present  volnme  we  are  promised  it,  in  the  shape 
of  an  aoeount  of  her  visit  to  Southern  India. 
This  is  the  inevitable  successor  which  requires 
no  oieonragement,  and  which  no  discourage- 
ment will  prevent  from  appearing.    Might 
we  ask  her  on  this  second  occasion  to  be  a 
httle  more  sparing  in  her  historical  details  and 
a  little  more  lively  in  her  narrative?    She 
might  bsve  given  us    a  really  interesting 
aooount  of  the  little-known  and  picturesque 
Kubi   Valley,  with  its   exceptionally  good- 
looking  women,  and  she  had  full  opportunity 
of  making  acquaintance  with  it ;  but  nothing 
of  tlie  fcuid  is  vouchsafed  to  us.    The  most 
ioterestmg  parts  of  the  present  volume  are 
those  relating  to  the  proclamation  at  Delhi 
of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  as  Empress  of 
India,  and  to  the  causes  of  the  late  famine 
in  Kashmir.     On  that  last  subject  she  brings 
tbe  most  serious  charges  against  the  Maharaja 
ot  Kashmir  and  his  officios,  and  her  genend 
sceoracy  gives  a  special  importance  to  those 
ebiges;  but  it  would  have    been  well    if 
MDething  like  proof  had  been  adduced  in 
npport  of  them.  Akdbew  Wilson. 


▲  K£W   LIFE  OF   CHBIST. 

Jmi  of  Nazareth:  embracing  a  Sketch  of 
Jettish  EMory  to  the  Time  of  His  Birth. 
By  Edward  Clodd,  author  of  «  The  Child- 
hood  of  the  World,''  Ac.  (C.  Kegan 
IW&Co.) 

Lt  two  previous  worics.  The  Childhood  of  the 
World  mA  The  Childhood  of  BeUgiona,  Mr. 
Clodd  has  given  a  popular  exposition  of  the 
renlts  obtained  by  modern  reconsideration  of 
primitive  monuments  and  traditions.  In  the 
pveteot  book  he  treats  in  a  similar  manner 
tbe  conclusions  most  generally  accepted  by 
oitieal  students  of  Christian  origins.  Cer- 
tainly the  want  has  been  very  extensively  felt, 
in  England  and  elsewhere,  of  a  Life  of  Christ 
vindi,  while  frankly  accepting,  without 
^tarisome  argument,  the  naturalisiic  point  of 
tiev,  ihould  also  show  a  hearty  recognition  of 
tl«  ipbitoal  charm  and  moral  import  of  the 
*3bjeet  To  what  extent  Mr.  Clodd's  work 
^AiSQoeeeded  in  meeting  this  want  it  would 
be  prematoie  to  venture  an  opinion.  For  this 
^  a  question  on  which  the  popular  voice  is 
iapreme^  and,  of  course,  it  has  not  yet  had 
time  to  speak.  But  so  much,  at  any  rate,  an 
^adiridual  critic  may  say — ^that  the  book  is 
ui  honest  and  intelligent  attempt  to  meet  a 
r<eeognised  need;  that  it  exhibits  a  scholarly 
•ppreoation  of  the  present  position  of  Biblical 
oitidsm,  together  with  a  devout  sense  of  the 
^oe  of  Christian  inspirations  to  the  higher 
life  of  man  ;  and  that  it  sets  forth  the  com- 
\m9fA  results  of  much  reading  in  an  attractive 


style,  not,  perhaps,  a  model  of  elegance  or 
accuracy,  but  always  simple,  lucid,  and  strong. 

The  point  of  view  assumed  is  that  Jesus 
was  no  exception  to  the  law  ''that  every 
man  is  a  son,  not  only  of  his  own  time,  but 
of  aU  time  that  has  gone  before  him."  Eccle- 
siastical reviewers  will  perhaps  complain  of 
this  as  a  petitio  principii.  They  will  say 
that  the  question  whether  Christ  was  spirit- 
ually as  well  as  physically  of  entirely  human 
genealogy  is  precisely  the  point  in  dispute 
between  the  devotees  of  supernatural  revela- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  of  natural  religion 
on  the  other — at  least,  in  the  Western  world. 
But  the  obvious  rejoinder  is  that  there  is  a 
large  and  increasing 'number  of  people  who 
have  decided  that  question  in  the  affirmative, 
and  that  they  have  been  too  much  neglected 
even  by  the  religious  teachers  of  their  own 
side.  They  do  not  want  volumes  of  argu- 
ment to  prove  what  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  doubt.  Miracle,  in  the  theological  sense, 
having  vanished  from  their  imiverse,  the 
problem  that  remains  for  them  is  where  to 
put  Christ  and  Christianity  in  the  order  of 
the  world.  Now,  Mr.  Clodd's  work  is  written 
to  help  them  in  solving  this  problem.  It  is 
a  little  book  to  have  so  great  an  aim.  But, 
after  all,  the  main  thing  is  to  indicate  the 
attitude  of  mind  and  heart  in  which  the  sub- 
ject should  be  contemplated.  There  are 
pictures  which,  seen  frrom  any  point  but  one, 
are  mere  chaotic  blotches  of  paint.  But, 
viewed  from  one  particular  spot,  they  reveal 
the  vision  seen  by  the  artist  s  inner  eye— a 
glory  of  sun,  and  cloud,  and  air.  A  beholder 
who  has  got  the  right  position  for  seeing  has 
only  to  say  to  his  bewildered  friend, "  Come  and 
stand  by  me,''  and  he  will  achieve  more  than 
by  an  hour's  argument.  This  is  very  much 
what  our  author  does  in  contemplation  of  the 
life  of  Jesus. 

Such  a  design  necessarily  involved  a  pre- 
liminary sketch  of  Jewish  history,  because 
the  writer  wotdd  have  his  readers  see  in 
Jesus  the  natural  culmination  of  that  history. 
At  first  sight  it  may  appear  that  this  intro- 
ductory sketch  has  been  drawn  out  to  a  dis- 
proportionate length,  inasmuch  as  it  takes  up 
just  half  the  book.  But  this  impression  is 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  our  opening  the 
work  with  the  expectation  of  a  biography, 
whereas  Mr.  Clodd,  r^;arding  a  biography  in 
any  proper  sense  of  the  term  as  impossible, 
gives  us  rather  a  study  of  spiritual  history. 
He  traces  the  religious  ideas  and  aspirations 
of  the  Jews  from  their  earliest  germs  in  the 
myths  of  a  Bedouin  tribe  to  the  sublime  and 
inspiring  contemplations  of  the  later  Isaiah. 
He  generally  does  full  justice  to  the  foreign 
influences  that  moulded  the  beliefs  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Israelites.  But  some  exception 
may  be  taken  to  his  treatment  of  the  main 
difficulty  of  Hebrew  spiritual  history,  the 
origin,  significance,  and  prevalence  of  the 
sacred  name  **  Jehovah."  No  fault  can  be 
found  with  the  author's  judgment  in  abstain- 
ing from*  laborious  and,  to  the  readers  of  such 
a  book,  unintelligible  controversy  on  the 
subject.  But  to  describe  one  of  the  sublimest 
names  ever  derised  to  express  universal  deity 
as  "the  name  of  a  Semitic  sun-god,  in  the 
worship  of  whom  we  cannot  join  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,"  is,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat 
out  of  harmony  with  the  general  tone  of  a 


work  everywhere  characterised  by  spiritua 
susceptibility.  Indeed,  the  words  just  quoted 
are  practically  corrected  in  Note  B.  at  the  end 
of  the  volume,  where,  while  rightly  denying 
that  "a  semi-barbarous  people,  like  the 
Israelites,  evolved  .  .  the  philosophical 
ideas  of  ^ being'  ultimately  connected  with 
Jehovah,"  Mr.  Clodd  points  to  the  true 
solution  when  he  adds — 

'*  the  impulse  in  this  direction  seems  to  me  to 
have  come  from  Egypt  through  Moses,  who, 
consciously  or  not,  could  scarcely  remain  unaf- 
fected by  contact  with  a  religion  under  whose 
symbols  the  conception  of  a  Highest  appears 
traceable." 

But  if  Moses  conferred  on  a  tribal  god  a 
name  that  ensured  an  expansion  into  universal 
deity,  it  would  seem  that  the  spiritual  con- 
ception of  Moses,  and  not  the  '*  Semitic  sun- 
god  "  lost  in  its  greatness,  should  be  for  us 
associated  with  the  word  Jehovah. 

The  bearings  of  the  naturalistic  view  of 
Hebrew  history  on  the  true  vslue  and  right 
use  of  the  Bible  are  well  given  in  an  important 
passage  (pp.  111-116)  too  long  for  quotation 
entire.  The  spirit  of  it,  however,  will  be 
gathered  from  the  following  excerpts : — 

**  People  are  apt  to  forget  that  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  oooks  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
indeed  of  the  New  Testament  as  well,  no  slight 
knowledge  of  ancient  history,  of  Eastern  cus- 
toms, and  modes  of  speech  is  needful ;  and  the 
difficulty  is  increased  by  the  changes  which  they 
have  undergone  in  translation  out  of  languages 
whose  nice  shades  of  expression  cannot  well  be 
reproduced.'  ...  *  And  what  might  have 
been  made  dear  with  small  effort  on  the  reader's 
part  is  too  offcen  so  ill-arranged  and  maltreated 
as  to  quite  hinder  tins ;  for,  in  their  e8||g;eme8S 
to  support  foregone  conclusions,  Christians,  in 
receiving  the  books  comprising  the  Old  Testa- 
ment from  the  Jews,  have  so  dealt  with  them 
as  to  entirely  misrepresent  their  meaning.  For 
example,  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  with 
which  we  are  now  dealing,  have  been  sorted 
regardless  of  the  time  when  they  were  penned, 
placed  according  to  length,  and  not  according 
to  date  or  importance;  the  words  of  men 
who  lived  many  years  apart  have  been  mixed 
together,  and  in  cutting  up  the  books  into 
chapters,  which  often  wrongly  'divide  the 
woitl  of  truth,'  tables  of  contents  have  been 
added  which  are  utterly  false,  and  which, 
allowed  to  remain  in  Bibles  issued  to  this  day, 
betray  wilful  ignorance."      .      .  "Such 

harmful  and  uniair  use  of  these  ancient  writ- 
ings will  go  on  until  they  are  re-arranged, 
issued  with  truthful  notes  and  comments  as  to 
their  oriein  and  meaning,  and  read  in  the  light 
of  knowledge  of  the  times  when  they  were 
composed,  and  of  the  events  either  happening, 
or  which  it  needed  only  keen  foresight  to  see 
most  happen.  Then  wul  their  real  value  and 
peerless  oeauty  be  seen,  and  the  danger  which 
all  devout  minds  desire  to  avert,  namely,  that 
people,  angry  at  having  been  misled,  will 
cast  them  aside  as  fables  and  vague  talk  of 
bewildered  dreamers,  pass  away.  Because 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  greatness  of  the 
prophets  could  never  have  been  in  writing 
down  word-puzzles,  in  which  lurk  dates  and 
mystic  hints  about  the  birth  of  men  centuries 
hence,  the  fall  of  kingdoms,  and  the  end  of  the 
world,  but  in  setting  forth  the  certain  doom  of 
the  people  and  nation  that  forget  Qod,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  steps  of  the  preachers  of 
righteousness  as  *  heralds  of  good  tidings.'  " 

But  the  chief  object  of  the  author  in  this 
preliminary  sketch  of  Jewish  history  is  of 
course  to  show  how  Jesus  was  **  a  son,  no 
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only  of  his  own  time,  but  of  all  time  that 
had  gone  before  him."  Accordingly,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  work,  which  treats  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Christ,  we  are  told  how  the 
spiritual  traditions  of  the  Jewish  race,  modi- 
fied by  its  external  relations  at  the  time, 
made  the  advent  of  some  such  teacher  as 
Jesus  both  possible  and  natural.  But  Mr. 
Clodd  has  too  profound  an  appreciation  of 
the  greatness  of  his  subject  to  suppose  that 
the  explanation  thus  offered  b  complete. 
'*  Such,  he  says,  '<  were  the  conditions 
amidst  which  Jesus  grew  up,  but  when  we 
have  learned  all  that  we  can  about  these 
there  will  remain  in  him,  as  in  the  life  of 
every  great  man,  much  that  fails  us  to  ex- 
plain.'' The  last  words  are  somewhat 
awkward  English,  but  the  meaning  is  clear. 
The  undeniable  attractiveness  of  our  author's 
style  is  apparently  not  due  to  care  in  com- 
position. 

Now,  with  regard  to  his  estimate  of  the 
personad  element  in  the  problem  of  the 
origin  of  Ghiistianity,  Mr.  Clodd  will  be 
exposed  to  criticism  from  opposite  quarters. 
Already  Mr.  Yoysey  has  publicly  expressed 
his  disappointment  that  so  intelligent  a  man 
should  continue  to  entertain  so  high  an 
opinion  of  the  character  of  Jesus.  He 
thinks  that  our  author  has  been  one-sided 
in  hb  acceptance  of  evidence  on  this  subject. 
For  the  same  records  which  attribute  to 
Christ  a  sense  of  a  mission  "  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost"  aJso  represent 
him  as  declaring  that  he  spoke  in  parables 
in  order  that  the  multitudes  might  have  no 
chance  of  understanding  the  saving  word, 
and  so  might  be  sure  of  damnation. 
Mr.  Yoysey  complains  that  in  such  cases 
Mr.  Clodd  fails  to  balance  one  piece  of 
testimony  against  the  other,  and  that,  as  in 
the  vision  of  a  more  solemn  judgment,  "  one 
is  taken  and  the  other  left."  The  particular 
illustration  selected  is  unfortunate,  because 
the  words  of  the  great  teacher  concerning  his 
use  of  parables  are  so  variously  reported  in 
the  gospeb  that  it  is  clear  the  writers  were  not 
agreed  as  to  what  he  really  did  say,  and  prob- 
ably all  of  them  misunderstood  it.  But  the 
other  saying  that  he  had  <<  come  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost "  is  supported, 
not  only  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  traditions 
concerning  him  and  by  the  whole  scope  of 
his  life  and  death,  but  by  the  innermost  and 
most  vital  inspiration  of  the  Chureh — ^his 
living  monument.  The  very  same  reasons 
which  make  it  difficult  for  Mr.  dodd  to 
accept  Jesus  as  a  miracle  make  it  also  impos- 
sible for  him  to  conceive  the  founder  of 
Christianity  as  an  incongruous  monster.  If, 
therefore,  he  finds  a  uniformly  consistent  line 
of  tradition  maintaining  that  Jesus  had  for 
his  one  thought  the  salvation  of  men,  and 
another  internally  inconsistent  tradition  hint- 
ing that  Jesus  carefully  darkened  his  speech 
BO  as  to  ensure  the  damnation  of  most  of  his 
hearers,  it  is  no  superstitious  weakness  for 
prevalent  idolatry,  but  rationalism  of  the 
severest  type  which  suggests  the  conclusion 
to  be  adopted. 

But  from  another  side  our  author  is  ex- 
posed  to  criticism  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  present  writer,  is  better  grounded.  After 
reading  the  book,  one's  sense  of  the  enormous 
disproportion  between  the  phenomenon  and 


the  explanation  is  so  deep,  so  overwhelmingi 
that  for  a  moment  a  revulsion  of  feeling 
agabst  the  author's  method  will  commonly 
be  experienced.  Yet  the  method  is  inevitable. 
It  only  requires  to  be  carried  farther  than 
the  size  and  scope  of  the  present  book  would 
allow.  That  Christ  and  Christianity  lie 
within  the  realm  of  order,  and  not  of  miracle, 
is  a  belief  now  extending  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  avowed  rationalism.  No  sense  of 
insufficiency  in  proposed  explanations  will 
henceforward  drive  the  scientific  spirit  of  the 
age  into  speculations  that  transcend  proved 
human  experience.  But  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  human  experience,  not  traditional  but 
existent,  which  fails  to  find  sufficient  place 
in  Mr.  Clodd's  story  of  Jesus.  The  sense  of 
Qod  does  not  vanish  with  the  dispersion 
of  any  creed,  tri-theistic,  theistic,  or  other- 
wise. It  was  surely  this  element  of  a  divine 
consciousness  that  made  Jesus — if  we  judge  by 
continuance  of  impulse  rather  than  extent  of 
nominal  following — so  much  mightier  an 
influence  than  Gautama  Buddha.  It  was 
the  want  of  this  in  Mohammad — for  his 
idea  of  God  appears  to  have  been  just  as 
external  as  that  of  theists  at  the  present 
day — ^whioh  made  his  kingdom  carnal  instead 
of  spiritual.  The  author  of  the  work  before 
us  seems  scarcely  to  assign  sufficient  im- 
portance to  the  extraordinary  development  in 
Jesus  of  that  inner  sense  of  God  which  sees 
aU  things  as  phenomena  of  an  eternal  life, 
and  so  finds  the  subordination  of  self  to  God's 
world  in  its  nearest,  its  human  form  an  ecstacy 
of  sacrifice.  As  might  naturally  be  expected 
from  this  remark,  he  almost  entirely  ignores 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  He  not  only  rejects  it  as 
history,  but  apparently  declines  to  recognise 
in  it  a  traditional  echo  of  elements  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  not  sufficiently  represented 
in  the  synoptics.  Another  feature  of  the 
book  suggesting  an  insufficient  estimate  of 
the  persomil  element  in  the  great  problem  is 
its  entire  silenoe  as  to  the  Besurrection.  Mr. 
Clodd  probably  follows  M.  Benan  in  the 
opinion  that  this  aubject  belongs  to  the  history 
of  the  apostles.  But  even  the  latter  refers 
to  it  in  his  Vie  de  JesuSy  as  an  illustration  of 
the  profound  personal  impression  made  by  the 
crucified  Master  on  his  disciples.  There  are 
some  minor  points  on  which  it  is  difficult  to 
follow  our  author,  notably  in  his  preference 
for  translations  not  always  more  accorate, 
while  their  English  is  uniformly  feebler,  than 
that  of  the  Authorised  Yersion.  But  after 
all  deductions  are  made  it  will  be  generally 
acknowledged  that  Mr.  Clodd  has  rendered 
very  valuable  aid  to  an  increasing  number  of 
people  who  are  seeking  how  to  reconcile 
instincts  of  devotion  with  loyalty  to  historical 
truth.  J.  Allajyson  Picton. 


A  Contemporary  History  of  Affairs  in  Ireland 
from  i64i  to  1652.  Edited  by  J.  T. 
Gilbert.  (Dublin:  Printed  for  the  Irish 
Archaeological  and  Celtic  Society.) 

The  Irish  War  or  Bebellion  of  1641  has  been 
the  cause  of  bitter  polemics  in  our  own  time. 
Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Lecky  have  done  their 
best  on  either  side  of  the  controversy.  Mr. 
Fronde's  savage  attack  upon  the  Irish  people 
has  indeed  as  little  chance  of  attaining  a  per- 
manent place  in  history  as  his  panegyric  on 


Henry  YIII. ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  room  for 
a  dispassionate  enquiry  into  the  cireumstancefl 
of  the  war  which  may  fairly  draw  out  the 
causes  of  the  weakness  of  the  Irish  as  well  as 
those    of   their    vigour.       Hitherto   anyone 
willing  to  undertake  this  work  has  been  oon- 
fronted  by  the  difficulty  that  all  the  accounts 
of  the  war  proceed  from  one  side.    We  knew 
what  the  English  had  to  say  about  the  Irish, 
but  we  did  not  know  what  the  Irish  had 
to  say  about  themselves.     Mr.  Gilbert  has  to 
a  great  extent  removed  this  obstacle  by  the 
publication  of  an  Irish  chronicle  bearing  the 
curious  name  of  an  Aphorismical  Discovert/ 
of  Treasonable  Faction.      It  is  written  by 
an  Irishman  attached  to  Owen  0*Neill,  the 
leader  whose  capacity  and  courage   might 
have  led  to  succes.«t,   if  success    had   been 
possible.    The  causes  of  failure,  indeed,  are 
as  clearly  written  in  this  narrative  of  the 
Irishman  as  in  the  tale  told  by  the  English 
conqueror.     They  were  precisely  the  same  ss 
those  which  led  to  failure  in  the  English 
resistance  to  William  the  Conqueror  in  the 
eleventh  century.    The  Irish  people  had  not 
reached  the  stage  of  national  cohesion.    The 
men  of  the  South  were  as  little  inclined  to 
give  hearty  support  to  the  O'Neills  of  Ulster 
as  Edwin  and  Morcar  were  inclined  to  give 
hearty  support  to  the  West  Saxon  Harold. 

Mr.  Gilbert  has  added  to  the  obligations 
under  which  he  has  placed  us  by  giving  us 
in  the  Appendix  a  large  and  weU-selected 
store  of  documents  bearing  on  the  Irish 
War.  Such  volumes  as  his  Tighten  the  work 
of  the  historian,  and  may  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  advantage  by  many  who  hare 
no  ambition  of  writing  history. 

Samuel  K.  Gabdikes. 


ENGLISH  MEN    OF   LETTEB8. 

JUawthome,    By  Henry  James,  jun.    (Mac- 
mUlan.) 

A  OAViLLiB  might  ask,  on  beholding  the  title 
of  this  book,  what  business  Hawthorne  has 
in  this  particular  galley.  It  certainly  would 
seem  that  the  lamented  author  <^  Mdlle. 
D^Arvers  might  as  justly  figure  in  a  collec- 
tion of  French  authors  as  Hawthorne,  an 
American  citizen  bom  thirty  years  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  among  English 
men  of  letters.  This,  however,  is  rather  an 
objection  for  Americans  to  make  than 
Englishmen.  It  may  be  somewhat  cniel 
of  Mr.  Morley  to  take  their  ewe  lambs  and 
range  them  with  his  stately  flock.  But  no 
Englishman  will  be  sorry  to  have  a  con- 
venient life  and  criticism  of  Hawthorne,  and 
certainly  no  one  will  be  sorry  to  have  it  from 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Henry  James.  Mr.  James's 
already  published  critieisms  and  analyses  of 
French  novels  and  novelists  contain  some 
very  admirable  work  of  the  kind  here  re- 
quired ;  and  the  faet  sometimes  noticeable  in 
those  criticisms,  that  he  busies  himself  more 
with  the  life  and  character  than  the  literary 
achievements  of  his  subjects,  is  hardly  against 
him.  Something  of  the  last-named  peculiarity 
may  indeed  be  noticed  as  recurring  here.  We 
should  have  liked  a  somewhat  clearer  and 
more  definite  attempt  to  sum  up  the  char- 
acteristics of  Hawthorne's  novels  than  that 
which  Mr.  James  has  given  us.  Such  attempts 
no  doubt  often  lead  those  who  make  them 
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into  the  fault  of  exaggerating  special  features 
in  order  to  make  the  picture  definite  and 
listisct.    But  if  literary  criticism  is  worth 
iii]rthing  at  all  it  ought  not  to  decline  an 
attempt  simply  because  the  attempt  is  often 
ffltde  badly.    Such  handbooks  as  these  are, 
we  gnpposey  intended  either  as  a  substitute  or 
u  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  the  original. 
As  a  iubsiituie — ^which  Tcry  likely  Mr.  James 
vodd  say  he  had  no  thought  of  attempting — 
tliii  book  aeems  to  us  inadequate.    A  person 
onicquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  author 
of  Tks  Soarlei  Letter  would,  we  think,  lay  it 
down  withoat  any  dear  notion  of  the  sum  and 
nature  oi  the  work  which  he  actually  accom- 
plished.    Nor  would  a  person  who,  having 
studied  it,  proceeded  to  attack  the  texts  find 
himself  pnmded  with  any  very  clear  notion  of 
where  to  lay  his  critical  hold.     Interspersed  in 
Mr.  Jamea'a  pages  are  many  scattered  remarks 
about  Hawthorne's  different  works  which  are 
exedknt  aa  critieism  ;  but  whether  they  are 
f  uffieiflnl,  in  the  words  of  the  prospectus  te 
the  series,  ''  to  satisfy  intelligent  curiosity  as 
to  the  perfofnanoes  "  of  the  man  of  letters 
th€7  deal  with  is  a  question  which  we  feel 
ioeuned  io  answer  in  the  negative.     More- 
over, to  get  over  what  we  have  te  say  that  ii 
im&vonrable  at  once,  we  do  not  always  like 
Mr.  James's  style.     Such  a  sentence  as  "  out 
of  the  soil  of  New  England  he  sprang — in 
a  erevioe  of    that  immitigable  granite  he 
iprouted  and  bloomed/*  appears  to  us,  we 
snist  confess,  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  in- 
ippropriatdy  sublune  and  the  indisputably 
ladierooB. 

These  shortcomings,  however,  though  they 
an  hardly  be  passed  over  by  a  critic  who  has 
to  give  an  account  of  a  book  professing  te  do 
eertsin  things,  and,  as  it  seems  to  him,  failing 
V>  do  them,  do  not  prevent  this  book  of  Mr. 
Jaws's  from  being  an  exceedingly  interesting 
oae.    As  a  critical  bic^raphy  of  an  artist  by 
ooe  of  the  same  craft  it  has  unusual  excellence. 
Kr.  James's  account  of  Hawthorne's  novels 
atj  seem  to  ns  te  lack  fullness  and  precision ; 
\k  aeooont  of  Hawthorne  himself,  as  a  man 
aod  a  novelist,  is  quite  proof  against  any  such 
eritidflm.     He  has  treated  his  subject  as  care- 
fully and  as  lovingly  as  if  he  were  the  hero  of 
9ae  of  his  own  stories.    Hawthorne's  idiosyn- 
crasy has,  it  is  well  known,  been  very  variously 
judged.    There  are  readers  whose  judgment 
is  not  contemptible,  and  who  regard  him  as 
raiply  a  morbid  horror-monger  possessed  of 
me  literary  skill.      There  are  others — of 
vhom,  by-the-way,  Mr.  James  quotes  M.  Emile 
Moot^t  as  the  most  prominent  instance 
— «ho  look  upon  him  as  a  typo    of  the 
Pntno  novelist  ever  harassed  and  goaded 
=7  a  eoneoiousness  and  conviction  of   sin. 
£4i^  Poe  looked  on  him  as  the  great  repre- 
Matstive  of  quiet  or  repose  in  literature— but 
tins  was,  it  is  true,  when  his  work  was  but 
bsifaocomplished.   tn  f^lOTty  quot  homines  tot 
»nUnctiae  is  truer  of  Hawthorne  than,  per- 
Ikipt,  of  aoj  other  novelist.    Mr.  James  has 
flicked  his  war  among  these  perplexed  paths 
w;th  great  skOl,  or  rather,  to  spedc  more  truly 
il4  to  do  him  more  justice,  he  has  disregarded 
tbem  sH,  and  has  been  his  own  road-maker. 
Witiwut  going  into  the  extravagances  of  the 
Tsme  sdiooi,it  is,  of  course,  clear  that,  speaking 
nnghiy,  the  idio^crasy  of  any  man  or  writer 
i«  ddndned  by  his  temperament  plus  his 


circumstances.  Mr.  James  has  endeavoured 
to  indicate  Hawthorne's  temperament  with 
great  analytical  skill,  and  has  illustrated  his 
circumstences  with  full  knowledge.  The 
earlier  portion  of  the  book  is  hardly  more  a 
biography  of  Hawthorne  than  it  is  a  picture 
of  New  England  society  from  sixty  to  forty 
years  ago.  The  theoretical  equality,  com- 
bined with  a  very  decided  pride  in  race  and 
pedigree;  the  shy,  unsocial  ways ;  the  universal 
diffusion  of  elementary  education  and  decent 
affinence  without  any  great  scholarship  or 
luxury;  the  eager  aspiration  after  higher 
culture  with  very  few  opportunities  for  its 
attainment;  and,  above  all,  the  traditional 
religionism  with  ite  gloomy  teachings  and 
constant  incentives  to  introspection  and  soul 
dissection,  are  admirably  indicated  without 
being  at  all  "  charged."  Many  of  the  inci- 
dents of  Hawthorne's  life  of  "cool  solitude  " 
become  highly  dramatic  and  pictorial  in 
Mr.  James's  hands,  particularly  his  short 
sojourn  at  Bowdoin  College,  with  ite  curious 
result  in  the  half-lost  romance  of  Fanehawe 
and  the  later  episode  of  his  residence  at 
Brook  Farm.  Mr.  James's  treatment  of  this 
latter  quaint  establishment  and  of  Margaret 
Fuller  is  delightful,  but  there  are  things  in  it 
which  make  one  reflect,  copybook  fiishion, 
on  the  mutability  of  things.  "There 
flourished  at  this  time,"  says  lir.  James,  "  in 
Boston  a  very  remarkable  and  interesting 
woman,  Mies  Margaret  Fuller  by  name." 
Evidently  Mr.  James  thinks  that  the  poor 
marchioness's  name  will  be  new  to  most  of 
his  readers.  If  this  be  so— and  he  is  probably 
a  better  judge  of  the  fact  than  we  are — how 
quickly  are  the  mighty  fallen  !  Only  five-and- 
thirty  years  ago,  to  anybody  in  England  who 
took  the  slightest  interest  in  matters  literary 
or  in  matters  American,  Margaret  Fuller's 
name  was  familiar  enough,  and  familiarity 
with  it  has  been  handed  down  to  at  least 
some  persons  who  at  that  period  had  not  the 
advantege  or  disadvantage  of  existing.  But 
now  it  seems  Margaret  Fuller,  Marchesa 
d'  Ossoli,  contributor  to  the  Dialy  transoen- 
dentelist  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  has  to  be  re- 
introduced to  most  readers  as  "  a  very  remark- 
able and  interesting  Woman,  Miss  Margaret 
Fuller  by  name."  We  have  not  recently 
come  across  a  more  striking  example  of  sic 
transit. 

"Margaret"  has  led  us,  as  indeed  she  has 
led  Mr.  James,  a  little  out  of  the  way.  To 
return,  we  may  say  that  in  all  Hawthorne's 
modest  vicissitudes,  his  temporary  and  not 
specially  congenial  official  employments  at 
Salem,  his  happy  marriage,  his  Liverpool 
consulship,  and  his  subsequent  wanderings, 
Mr.  James  follows  him  with  the  same  in- 
telligent touch,  showing  how  each  situation 
affected  him  and  was  represented  in  his 
work.  In  the  rather  thorny  matter  of  Our 
Old  Home  the  biographer  has  conducted 
himself  with  very  considerable  tact.  He 
makes  the  best  case  he  can  for  his  hero,  and 
he  does  not  make  any  concessions  to  English 
feeling  which  a  good  American  ought  not  to 
make ;  but  he  admits  freely  that  Hawthorne 
had  "a constant  suspicion  and  mistrust  of 
the  society  that  surrounded  him,"  and  that 
*'  his  national  consciousness  was  exaggerated, 
painful,  and  morbid."  This  is  all  that  any 
Englishman  can  reasonably  daim,  though^ 


putting  Our  Old  Home  quite  aside,  and,  look- 
ing at  Hawthorne  in  his  American  rather  than 
in  his  English  relations,  we  think  that  we 
should  give  a  more  unfavourable  account  of 
him  than  Mr.  James  has  done.  He  seems  to 
us  to  have  had  a  distinct  vein  of  "  ill-condi- 
tionedness "  in  him  which  may  or  may  not 
be  worth  noticing  in  connexion  with  his 
purely  literary  work,  but  which  certainly 
shows  iteelf  in  his  relations  with  the  actual 
world.  It  is  at  least  significant  that  Brook 
Farm  complained  of  The  Blithedale  Bomance 
quite  as  much  as  did  English  society  of  Our 
Old  Home. 

Mr.  James,  as  we  have  said,  does  not  give 
us  much  "lead*'  to  a  discussion  of  Haw- 
thorne's literary  characteristics,  and  such  a 
discussion  would  therefore  be  out  of  place 
here.  His  inclination  to  defend  his  author 
from  the  charge  of  special  gloom  leads  him 
to  argue  that  the  selection  of  such  sub- 
jects as  that  of  The  Scarlet  Letter  was 
rather  due  to  the  paucity  of  really  striking 
subjects  open  to  an  American  novelist  of 
his  day  than  to  any  natural  predilection. 
The  gloomier  side  of  Puritan  faith  and 
practice  offered  from  a  purely  artistic  point 
of  view  a  good  subject,  and  Hawthorne 
as  an  artist  jumped  at  it.  This  at  least  is 
Mr.  James's  argument  as  we  understand  it. 
It  might  be  interesting  to  enquire  whether 
the  choice  of  the  subjects  of  Transformation 
and  Septimius  Felton,  where  no  such  excuse 
can  be  offered,  does  not  militate  strongly 
against  this  hypothesis;  and,  indeed,  Mr. 
James  in  some  places  of  his  book  seems  him- 
self to  hold  opinions  rather  inconsistent  with 
that  which,  as  against  M.  Mont^gut,  he 
champions.  But,  as  we  have  said,  he  has  not 
summed  up  or  arranged  his  literary  judgments 
of  Hawthorne  with  sufficient  definiteness  to 
allow  them  to  be  in  their  turn  seriously 
criticised.  We  think  that  this  is  a  pity,  but 
for  what  he  has  given  us  we  return  him  very 
hearty  thanks.  Much  of  his  information  and 
many  of  his  pointe  of  view  are  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  inaccessible  to  an  unassisted 
Englishman,  and  for  the  supply  of  them,  as 
well  as  for  the  way  in  which  they  are  given, 
he  deserves  our  best  gratitude. 

GsoBOx  Saintsbubt. 


NBW  KOVBJLS. 


Laireen.    By  Frank  Frankfort  Moore.     In 

2  vols.     (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 

Through  the  Storm.    By  Oharles  Quentln.    In 

3  vols.     (Hurst  &  Blaokett.) 

From  the  Foam  of  the  Sea.  By  Salvatore 
Farina.  Translated  by  Marcellina.  In  2 
vols.     (Charing  Cross  Publishing  Co.) 

Called  to  the  Rescue.  By  Anna  H.  Drury. 
In  3  vols.    (R.  Bentley"<&;  Son.) 

Fob  the  author's,  as  for  the  reader's,  sake 
Laireen  should  have  been  all  first  volume. 
The  key-note  of  coarse  yet  vigorous  caricature 
struck  in  the  very  first  chapter  hardly  pre- 
pares us  for  the  passionate  stage  thunder  and 
lightning  whose  last  dismal  rumblings  too 
slowly  die  away  in  the  later  chapters.  If  the 
lovemaking  afloat  seems  obviously  suggested 
by  Mr.  Howell's  Ladj^  of  the  Aroostook^  the 
main  plot  is  at  least  only  too  original.  Pos- 
sibly Mr.  Moore  has  written  at  various  times 
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a  rollicking-Irish  novel,  a  satirical-aesthetic 
novel,  and  an  amorous-colonial  novel,  and  has 
now  either  comhined  them  or  allowed  them 
to  tnmhle  together  of  themselves.    Hence 
his  book  is  in  part  very  good  and  in  part 
very  bad.      Of  a  piece  with  his  dishevelled 
plot  and  unkempt  sentiment  is  the  fell  device 
of  heading  each  of  his  forty-one  chapters  with 
two,  three,  or  four  selections  from  Samlet, 
True,  if  Mr.  Moore  should  happen  to  survive 
Shakspere,  Samlet  might  be  well-nigh  re- 
constructed from  Daireen ;  but  let  Mr.  Moore 
know  that,  while  Hamlefs  votaries  may  safely 
be  left  to  their  Chandos  or  Globe,  there  are 
those  who  can  sit  down  to  a  fairly  spread 
chapter  without  such  sorry  nips  and  provo- 
catives.   It  is  a  serious  matter  if,  with  Horace 
and  Pope  gently  sinking  into  silence,  the 
stupendous  nuisance  of  ''apt"  quotation  is 
reviving  under  a  worse  form.    If  once  Shak- 
spere is  to  be  wrested  in  a  novel  like  Scripture 
in  a  pulpit,  we  shall  see  before  long  rival 
congresses  meeting  to  marvel  why  men  no 
longer  care  to  read  novels.     A  glance  at  some 
of  Mr.  Moore's  selections  would  explain  a 
good    deal.      Daireen    is    a    well-connected 
and  well-conducted  Irish   maiden,  who  has 
a    well-behaved    Irish    lover,    who   has    an 
ill-behaved    Irish    sire  —  the    MacDermot 
O'Dermot,    a    richly  exaggerated    specimen 
of   the  ancient  bogtrotting  dynasties.      Of 
the  lover  and  hero  we  know  no  harm,  nor 
yet  much  good,  since,  though  disguised  as  a 
sailor,  he  watches  secretly  over  Daireen  during 
her  voyage  to  the  Cape,  Mr.  Moore  consigns 
him  to  the  oblivion  of  the  forecastle  till  he  is 
wanted  to  patch    up    the    denovmentj   and 
allows  Daireen  to  fish  up  a  castaway  from  the 
ocean,  who,  in  a  picnic  on  Table  Mountain, 
wins  her  by  an  atmospheric  coup  de  main 
made  up  of  eloquent  silence,  an  extensive 
landscape,  and    a   remarkably    fine    sunset. 
This  colonial  Lara  turns  out  not  only  to  have 
been,  but  to  be,  a  very  considerable  rowdy, 
and,  after  trifling  with  his  old  enemy  the 
delirium  tremens,  planning  a    murder,  and 
agonising  Daireen  by  his  ambiguous  conduct, 
very  properly  volunteers  for  the  Zulu  "War  and 
dies  in    the    odour   of   bigamy.     Daireen's 
fellow-voyagers  —  the    stupid    matchmaking 
Mrs.  Major  Campbell,  her  husband,  and  his 
hardened  confederate  the  Doctor—are  suffi- 
ciently bright  and  amusing ;  but  by  far  the 
best  is  Mr.  Qlaston — ^the  young  Archimandrite 
of  aesthetics.     This  vein  of  satire  has  indeed 
been  rather  overworked  of  late,  but  Mr.  Glas- 
ton's  cackling  is  really  clever,  and  he  remains 
always  amid  his  delightful  selfishness  and  arro- 
gance a  perfect  gentleman — and,  moreover,  if 
notexactiy  a  possible  character,  at  least  its  legi- 
timate caricature.     Here  and  there  by  a  word 
or  epithet  Mr.  Moore  succeeds  most  happily 
in  casting  a  grotesque  charm  over  this  fancy 
sketch.     Nothing  could  be  finer  than  Mr. 
Glaston's  filial  patronage  of  his  father,  the 
Metropolitan  of  the  Salamander  Archipelago, 
upon  whose  modest  stipend  he  keeps  up  his 
Kensington  establishment,  and  with  whom  he 
condescends  to  appoint  an  annual  rendezvous 
at  the  Cape.     Still  better  is  his  paternal  treat- 
ment of  Daireen,  of  which,  indeed,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  add  a  few  instances.     At  the  first  break- 
fast on  board  he  has  been  painfully  shocked 
by  a  young  lady  in  bright  blue,  but  somewhat 
relieved  by  Daireen's  harmonious  toilette. 


*• «  My  dear  Mrs.  Campbell,  your  yoMn^proUgie 
sat  before  me — a  poem  of  tones— a  delicate 
symphony  of  Schumann's,  played  at  twilight  on 
the  brink  of  a  mere  of  long:  reeds  and  water 
flaf^s,  with  a  single  star  shming  through  the 
well-defined  twigs  of  a  solitary  alder.  That 
was  her  idea,  don't  you  think  ? ' 

«« *  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,'  the  lady  replied 
after  a  little  pause.  *  But  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  present  you  to  her — ' 

"  <  Not  this  evening,  Mrs.  Crawford ;  I  do  not 
feel  equal  to  it,'  he  answered.  '  She  has  given 
me  too  much  to  think  about*— too  many  ideas  to 
work  out.  That  was  the  most  thou«itful  and 
pure-souled  toUette  I  ever  recollect ;  out  there 
are  a  few  points  about  it  I  do  not  fiilly  grasp, 
though  I  have  an  instinct  of  their  meaning.  No, 
I  want  a  quiet  hour  alone.  But  you  will  do  me 
the  favour  to  thank  the  child  for  me.'  " 
Again,  when  Daureen  is  invited  to  join  the 
party  going  ashore  at  Funchal : — 

*'  *  Oh,  Mrs.  Crawford,  if  you  have  the  least 
regard  for  me,  do  not  sa^  that  word  *'  party";  it 
means  everything  that  is  popular ;  it  suggests 
unutterable  horrors  to  me.  No  subsequent 
pleasure  could  balance  the  shame  I  shoxild  en- 
dure going  ashore.  Will  you  not  try  and  induce 
that  child  to  give  up  the  idea  ?  Tell  her  what 
dreadful  taste  it  would  be  to  join  a  party— that 
it  would  most  oertainly  destroy  her  perceptions 
of  beauty  for  months  to  come.'  " 

In  vain  the  artful  chaperon  suggests  that 
they  will  be  tahing  in  coaU — 

«  <  Then  she  can  shut  herself  up  in  her  cabin,' 
he  retorts, '  and  seither  see  nor  hear  anything 
offensive.  Who  but  a  newspaper  man  would 
have  thought  of  suggesting  to  cultured  people 
the  possibility  of  enjoyment  in  a  party  ? ' " 

Of  course,  he  strongly  disapproved  of 
Daireen's  share  in  the  rescue  of  the  cast- 
away : — 

'*  *  Poor  child,'  he  murmured.  *  Poor  child ! 
It  was  very  melodramatic  —  terribly  melo- 
dramatic ;  but  she  is  still  young,  her  taste  is — 
ah  !~pla&tic.  At  least,  I  hope  so.' " 
The  humour  may  even  atone  for  the  exa^i^e- 
ration  in  the  scene  where  he  is  showing  off  his 
pictures.  He  comes  to  the  chef  ^osuore — 
'*  a  half-naked,  dark-skinned  female,  with  large 
limbs  and  wild  black  haur,"  standing  in  a 
kiosque,  "  gazing  with  fierce  eyes "  upon  a 
frescoed  wall : — 

'"  It  is  too  terrible,'  said  Daireen ;  ^  there  is 
nothing  of  a  woman  about  it.' 

<<  <  My  dear  child,  that  is  the  chief  wonder  of 


the  picture,'  said  Mr.  Glaston.  *  You  recognise 
the  subject,  of  course  ? ' 

<* '  It  might  be  Cleopatra,'  she  replied 
dubiously. 

<* '  Oh,  hush,  hush!  never  say  such  a  thing 
again,'  said  Mr.  Qlaston,  with  an  expression 
that  would  have  meant  horror  if  it  had  not  been 
tempered  with  pity.  *  Cleopatra  is  vulgar — 
vulgar—popular.    That  is  Aholibah.'  " 

If  only  second-rate  novelists  would  but 
take  this  golden  advice !— if  you  cannot  keep 
adultery  and  concubinage  out  of  your  books 
altogether,  at  least  never  try  to  moralise  or 
philosophise  about  them.  But  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  convince  anybody  that  he  is 
second-rate — ^not  Mr.  Quentin  surely,  who  in 
Through  the  Storm  rears  a  moral  colossus  of 
straw  just  to  knock  down,  and  so  adroitly 
confuses  our  ideas  that  we  end  by  being 
piously  relieved  when,  at  last,  the  heroine  is 
triumphantly  proved  to  have  been  really 
not  a  lawful  wife  all  the  time,  and  by 
feeling  that  she  demeans  herself  soi^ewhat 
by  the   cold  formalities  of   her  subsequent 


union  with  the  other  man.  The  third 
volume,  which  is  peculiarly  dry,  is  occu- 
pied with  the  well-worn  history  of  the  Siege  of 
Paris.  Having  ourselves  conscientiously  passed 
Through  the  Storm^  from  its  first  sprink- 
lings' to  its  welcome  drying-up  in  the  last 
chapter,  we  can  assure  the  reader,  who  is 
opening  his  umbrella,  that  it  is  merely  one  of 
those  dull  November  drizzles  serious  oi^y  for 
their  dreariness  and  duration.  To  write  about 
it  or  to  read  it  were  equally  time  and  temper 
lost. 

Maroellina  must  surely  be  either  a  Bour- 
bonist  or  Gkiribaldian  exile  who,  in  disgust  at 
the  mockery  of  an  Italia  Irredent»s  has 
determined  to  show  it  up  in  its  novels.  If  so, 
he  has  dealt  a  telling  blow,  for  we  can  hardly 
fancy  the  infancy  of  a  United  Canibalia  giving 
birth  to  a  work  so  babyish  and  so  silly.  Any 
sharp  little  girl  might  have  written  it  who, 
by  running  through  half-a-dozen  story  books, 
had  picked  up  just  enough  of  the  anatomy  of 
fiction  to  know  how  to  use  a  lost  uncle  ai\d  a 
disputed  will.  The  weazened,  weedy  little 
plot  is  propped  up  by  a  sort  of  nursery  com- 
mentary, which  somehow  reminds  us  that  if 
donkeys  do  not  ruminate,  calves  do.  Bat, 
after  all,  if  his  conceit  is  more  vigorous  than 
his  sense,  and  his  morality  distinctly  Cisalpine, 
the  writer  is,  at  all  events,  perfectly  amiable. 

The  more  one  studies  lady-novelists  the 
more  hopeless  it  seems  to  make  them  out 
Here  is  Miss  Drury  who,  by  every  established 
rule,  ought  to  have  written  a  typically  bad 
novel.    She  never  looks  an  inch  below  the 
surface ;  her  characters — or  rather  her  puppets 
— are  all  outside ;  she  has  no  particular  power 
of  insight  or  description ;  and  she  actually 
glories  in  improbability.     And  yet,  to  our 
annoyance,  she  has  the  assurance  to  write  a 
very  good  novel  indeed.     Calmly  relying  upon 
and  emphaBising  her    defects,   she   remains 
triumphantly  and  most  proYokingly  readable. 
A  veritable  Amazon  of  Incident,  she  recals 
the  stir  and  bustle  of  Le  Sage  and  Smollett ; 
and  her  readers,  who  have  quite  enough  to  do 
to  follow  the  quick  counter-marches  of  her 
puppets,    are    quite  content  to   learn  by  a 
hurried  but  emphatic  whisper  from  behind 
the  curtain  which  are  the  villains  and  which 
the  saints.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
writers  of  thrice  Miss  Drury's  ability  and 
experience  would  have  failed  to   concoct  or 
carry  through  a  plot  so  ingenious,  so  cool  in 
its  improbability,  so  mast^riy  in  its  persistent 
vigour.    As  the  end  triumphantly  proves,  the 
wisdom  of  her  serpents  is  no  match  for  the 
gentleness  of  her  doves  in  this  war  of  intrigue 
a  outrance.      Let  us  add  that    Miss  Drury 
is  always  to  be  found  on  the  right  side,  while 
her  tone  is  not  less  satisfactory  than  her  sym- 
pathies.   Though  she  makes  the  most  of  the 
weird  doings  and  black  arte  of  ber  table- 
turning  professor  (a  stepfather — ^and  of  course 
the  Satan  of  the  tragedy)  she  does  not  fail  to 
expose  his  machinery  to  the  light  of  day. 
That  these  scenes  have  some  real  power  has 
been  made  dear  to  at  least  one  reader  who 
has  no  acquired  taste  for  poison,  plot,  or 
murder,  by  a  curious  psychological  experience. 
Turning    to  drink  off   another   cup  of  tea 
in  the  interval  between  an  abduction  and  a 
railway  accident,  and  thinking  of  just  nothing 
at  all^l^  was  suddenly  tak^  aback  by  the 
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qmnisUkeable  taste  of  the  Turkey  rhubarb 
of  bis  childhood.  After  careful  reflectioD,  he 
was  compelled  to  refer  this  phenomenon  to 
the  unconscious  impression  produced  upon  the 
bnin  by  the  lethal  soups  and  coffees  of  which 
the  old  beldame,  Justine,  had  been  so  horribly 
liberal  a  few  chapters  further  back.  And  as 
he  would  boldly  defy  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  to 
make  bim  dream,  much  less  remember,  he  is 
Datnrally  inclined  to  rate  Miss  Drury's  sen- 
ational  powers  somewhat  highly. 

Edward  Pukcelx. 


CT7BRENT  UTEEATUEE. 

The    Philosophy    of  Handwriting,      By    Don 
Felix    de  Salamanca.     (Chatto  and  Windus  ) 
All  readers   of  Edgar  l^oe  know  the  curious 
book  entitled  Atiiography,  in  which  he  collects 
and  diecuaaes  the  si^atures  of  American  men 
of  letters    Don  Felix  de  Salamanca,  whom  we 
BQflpect  to  be  but  a  Salamanca  Spaniard  in  the 
aenae  in  which  tiie  local  adjective  was  used  of 
Titas  Oatos'  doctorate,  has  done  very  well  to 
follow  oat  ^  idea  in  this  very  handsome  and 
interesting  bocA:.     The  autographs  in  facsimile 
of  more  tluui  IdO  persons  of  distinction,  chiefly 
Snglisli,    bat    with    many    Frenchmen   and 
Americans  included,  are  giyen  here,  each  with 
a    short     discussion    of     its     characteristics. 
Although  to  autograph-hunters  the  "  flats  "  of 
such  persons  as  Messrs.  Tennyson  and  Brown- 
iBfr,  Eoaikin  and   Carlyle,   Victor  Hugo    and 
TUera,   are    doubtless   familiar    enough,    the 
general     ppblio    who     are     not    autograph- 
koDters   will     still    be    very    glad   to    have 
tbe  opportunity   of  making   their    acquaint- 
a&es.     It  must  be  acknowledged  that  beau- 
tifol  handwriting  is    rare  among    them,   the 
only  exception  of  a  striking  character  being 
diatof  Mr.  Bobert  Browning.     More  villanous 
icravls  than  Mr.  Tennyson's,  Mr.  Swinburne's, 
Mr.  Garlyle*0.  and  Mr.  Buskin's  autographs  could 
Imdly  be  devised.    Don  Felix's  remarks  are 
frequently  interesting,  but    they    show   most 
itnoglr  how  different  the  impressions  made  by 
kaadwiiting  upon  different  persons  may  be. 
Ikas  Don  Felix  has  nothing  but  condemnation 
far  the  signature  of  Father  Ignatius,  which 
aBBDs  to  us  a  Tory  fair  sample  of  calligraphy  ; 
wkile  his  laudation  of  the  extraordinary  scrawl 
vkich  Gautier    was  pleased  to  write  is  un- 
bounded.  Again,  Don  Felix  thinks  Mr.  Lowell's 
■ntograph    "  severely   simple   and    graceful," 
^uls  it  appears  to  tis  slovenly  and  graceless  in 
fte  extreme.     We  should  suggest  that  this  book 
might  be  used  as  the  text  ifor  a  new  and  not 
onintereetiog  variety  of  the  game  of  crambo, 
Mch  person  writing  down  his  impression  of  a 
given  autograph.    The  result  would,  we  think, 
go  to  show  tiiat  the  philosophers  of  handwriting 
m  no  more  in  accord  than  other  philosophers. 

Eight  Montlu  in  an  Ox-Wagon.  By  E.  F. 
Ssfi^fman.  (Ofiffith  and  Farran.)  To  one 
'vho  came  entirely  fresh  to  the  subject,  this 
VQoli  be  a  pleasant  and  acceptable  book ;  but 
is  tbcie  anyone,  who  reads  at  all,  who  is  not 
Mlimij  acquainted  with  all  the  incidents  of 
wagcn  travelling  in  Africa,  and  who  has  not 
had  mors  than  bis  fill  of  sport  ?  Mr.  Sande- 
man  is  more  considerate  than  most  travellers, 
iar  he  spares  his  readers  any  details  of  his 
voyage  to  Cape  Town.  At  Pietermaritzburg  he 
embarked  in  his  wagon  and  travelled 
thioogh  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the 
Transvaal  as  far  as  the  Portuguese  frontier. 
Bis  object  was  health.  He  arrived  at 
the  Cape  a  miserable  invalid,  suffering  from 
disciase  of  the  lunga,  and  hardly  able  to  walk 
a  mile.  Within  six  months,  after  a  stay  of 
htUa  over  four  months  in  the  climate  of  the 
Trannvaal,  he  was  able  to  walk  from  sunrise  to 
sasaift,  carrying  bis  rifle,  under  a  blazing  sun 


without  feeling  unduly  fatigued.  The  rough- 
ness of  wagon  life,  the  violent  storms,  frequent 
wettings,  and  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to 
cold  did  not  hinder  his  recovery.  In  time  we 
may  look  to  the  Transvaal  becoming  a  resort 
for  consumptive  patients,  but  before  that  time 
arrives  communications  must  be  improved  and 
tariffs  lowered,  for  at  present  the  discomfort  and 
expense  of  life  there  are  such  as  practically  to 
deter  invalids  from  making  the  experiment. 
Mr.  Sandeman  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  settlement  made  in  Secoooeni's  territory  by 
Herr  Marensky  of  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society. 
The  success  of  this  bold  and  worthy  man  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  exercise  of  tact  and  judg- 
ment, which  our  own  missionaries  would  do  well 
to  imitate.  The  author  was  fortunate  in  meeting 
with  the  honey  bird,  of  which  he  gives  a  graphic 
account.  This  bird,  about  the  size  of  a  sparrow, 
flew  round  the  wagon  with  a  shrill  hissing 
cry,  endeavouring  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
men  whom  it  accompanied  till  the  oxen  were 
outspanned,  then  it  conducted  a  party  who 
followed  it  for  about  a  mile,  pointed  out  to  them 
the  tree  in  which  the  wild  bees  had  made  their 
combs,  and  waited  till  its  own  share  of  the 
honey  had  been  placed  for  it  on  a  neighbouring 
bush.  Surely  in  this  there  is  more  of  reason 
than  instinct.  Mr.  Sandeman,  like  most  other 
writers  on  this  subject,  bears  testimony  to  the 
wrongs  of  the  Transvaal  Boers  at  our  hands. 
No  unprejudiced  person,  he  says,  can  consider 
their  history  for  the  last  flfty  years  and  come 
to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  they  have 
been  treated  unfairly  and  unjustly  by  the 
Knglish,  and  that  the  only  law  observed  towards 
them  has  been  that  might  is  right.  The  annexa- 
tion, he  considers,  was  made  on  the  flimsiest 
pretext,  and  it  will  cost  us  hundreds  of  lives 
and  millions  of  pounds.  He  never  could  hear 
01  any  tangible  beneflt  which  could  possibly 
result  to  the  British  nation  from  this  unjust  act. 
His  experience  of  the  result  of  the  usurpation 
to  the  Transvaal  itself  was  that  there  was 
hardly  any  protection  for  life  and  property ;  and 
the  value  of  land,  except  in  the  vicinity  of 
towns,  had  rather  declined  than  increased. 

Ell&nthe  Teacher,  By  Mrs.  Hofland.  (Griffith 
and  Farran.)  This  little  story  makes  us  thank- 
ful  that  the  late  Mrs.  Hofland  was  not  one  of 
the  literary  and  moral  lights  of  our  infancy. 
We  suppose  there  are  still  mothers  who  like  to 
put  books  into  their  children's  hands  in  which 
stilted  precepts  are  inculcated  in  sonorous 
Johnsonese ;  but  we  hope  that  they  are  few  and 
far  between,  for  the  book  is  not  only  duU,  but 
the  morality  is  strained  and  unwholesome. 

S^pel,  By  Gustav  Nieritz.  Translated  from 
the  (ierman.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton. )  A  book 
which  begins  with  the  charge  of  a  bull  and  the 
rescue  of  a  child  by  a  Jew  who  hangs  on  to  the 
bull's  horns ;  proceeds  with  the  suffocation  of  a 
child,  and  the  hiding  of  the  corpse  among  the 
purchases  in  the  bundle  of  a  Jewess ;  and  winds 
up  with  the  burning  of  the  synagogue  by  the 
infuriated  Christians  and  the  destruction  of  all 
the  Israelites  therein,  is  thrilling  but  scarcely 
profltable  reading  for  children.  The  fact  that 
this  horrible  catastrophe  kills  the  two  Jewish 
characters  whose  continued  existence  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  those 
of  their  brethren  in  whom  the  reader  is  in- 
terested so  dulls  our  horror  at  the  tragedy  and 
our  indignation  with  its  perpetrators  that  its 
moral  effect  is  very  doubtful. 

Politicians  of  To-day:  a  Series  of  Personal 
Sketches.  By  T.  Wemyss  Eeid.  2  vols. 
(Griffith  and  Farran.)  This  is  a  fresh  example 
of  the  close  approach  which  journalism  nas 
made  at  the  present  day  to  regular  literature. 
By  the  side  of  two  or  tiiree  names  that  might 
be  mentioned,  Mr.  Wemyes  Heid  occupies  the 
front  rank  among  provincial  editors,  and  io  one 
of  these  ''  Personal  Sketches  "  he  not  obscurely 


alludes  to  the  honourable  sense  of  responsibility 
with  which  he  fulfils  his  duties.  In  other  works 
he  has  shown  that  he  can  hold  his  own  among 
the  professors  of  Idles  lettres.  The  present 
book,  on  the  whole,  maintains  his  assertion 
that  the  editor  of  a  party  newspaper  can  be  in- 
dependent, if  not  impartial,  and  that  he  ought 
to  appreciate  opinions  with  which  he  does  not 
syn^pathise.  Despite  the  ephemeral  nature  of 
their  subjects,  tht^se  sketches  are  so  handsomely 
set  out  in  paper  and  type  that  wo  cannot  refrain 
from  a  few  serious  criticisms.  Sophia  (vol. 
ii.,  p.  174)  seems  to  be  used  as  a  rhetorical 
synonym  for  Constantinople.  Hume  (vol.  i., 
p.  255)  was  never  in  Parliament.  The  phrase 
*' the  accident  of  an  accident"  (yol.  ii.,  p. 
274)  is  not  an  original  combination,  but  was 
before  used  by  the  first  Lord  Thurlow.  The 
scandalous  story  told  of  Prince  GortschfiJcoff 
(vol.  ii..  p.  160),  if  true,  would  certainly  not 
have  offended  the  *' sensitive"  Roumanians. 

A  Tear  in  Peshawur,  and  A  Lady's  Ride  into 
the  Khyber  Pass.  By  L.  E.  Trevelyan.  (Chap- 
man and  Hall.)  The  title  of  this  book  is  not- 
bad  ly  chosen  to  indicate  that  it  belongs  rather 
to  the  class  of  descriptive  stories  than  to  that 
of  novels  with  only  an  excuse  of  local  colour. 
Regarded  as  a  work  of  fiction,  the  thread  of 
romance  must  be  called  exceedingly  slight,  and 
of  the  literary  style  it  is  most  charitable  to  say 
nothing.  But  if  the  reader  is  content  to  con- 
centrate his  attention  upon  the  general  pictuie 
here  presented  of  social  life  in  India  at  an 
important  frontier  station,  his  disposition  to 
criticise  will  be  disarmed.  The  writer  has  a 
woman's  eye  for  details  and  a  woman's  faculty 
of  description.  Her  merits  and  her  faults  are 
alike  those  of  the  amateur  photographer,  in 
some  of  whose  productions  the  dress  of  the 
sitter,  in  others  the  background  or  the  orna- 
ments of  the  room,  force  themselves  into  pre- 
dominant notice.  Her  characters  do  not  live, 
but  the  surrounding  circumstances  amid  which 
they  move  are  real.  Moto  than  one  of  her  sub- 
ordinate incidents  we  are  able  to  parallel  from 
our  own  personal  experience.  One  point  more 
should  not  be  passed  unnoticed.  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
has  boldly  dared  to  touch  upon  the  shady  side 
of  Anglo-Indian  morality.  Indeed,  from  some 
allusions  in  her  early  chapters  we  feared  an 
unpleasant  conclusion.  But  her  tact  and, 
above  all,  her  old-fashioned  faith  in  English 
manliness  and  English  purity  bring  her  safe 
through,  and  almost  inspire  us  with  an  interest 
in  the  several  pairs  of  lovers  and  married  people 
that  throng  her  pages. 

The  History  of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Com- 
pany. By  Capt.  G.  A.  Baikes.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations.  Yol.  II.  (Bentley.)  Having 
noticed  the  first  volume  of  this  work  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance  (Acadebcy,  November 
30,  1878),  we  must  now  content  ourselves  with 
stating  that  the  second  volume  fully  confirms 
the  faTOurable  opinion  then  expressed.  The 
history  of  a  regiment  of  the  line  (of  which  we 
remember  to  have  seen  a  few  specimens)  is  at 
best  a  mere  record  of  battles  and  campaigns, 
interesting  only  in  so  far  as  it  serves  to 
stimulate  esprit  de  corps.  But  the  Honourable 
Artillery  Company,  with  its  remote  past,  its 
unbroken  traditions,  and  its  democratic  organi- 
sation, has  a  real  history,  which  illustrates  Doth 
the  municipal  life  of  London  and  the  condition 
of  the  country  at  large.  Such  a  history  would 
readily  lend  itself  to  the  picturesque  style 
affected  by  the  magazine  writer  of  the  present 
day.  But  Capt.  Rukes  has  chosen  the  part  of 
a  chronicler,  who  collects  materials  for  others 
to  work  up  into  narrative.  Year  by  year,  and 
reign  by  reign,  he  faithfully  puts  down  all  the 
events,  whether  great  or  small,  which  consti- 
tute the  annals  of  his  subject.  Without  any 
parade  of  research  he  has  spared  no  trouble  in 
consulting    the    original  documents  wherever 
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possible.  The  old  maps  and  the  qaaint  pictiires 
supply  an  appropriate  setting  to  a  work  which, 
in  its  thoroughness  and  freedom  from  literary 
ambition,  recals  the  labours  of  an  earlier  and 
simpler  generation. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

The  Glasgow  Weekly  Herald  will  publish  Mr. 
William  Black's  new  work,  **  Sunrise :  a  Story 
of  These  Times." 

Mb.  Chables  Sweet,  LL.B.,  a  son  of  the 
late  eminent  conveyancer,  Mr.  George  Sweet, 
has  nearly  finished  the  new  Law  Dictionary  on 
which  he  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  eight 
years  and  more.  Every  article  has  been  written 
anew  from  independent  research. 

Mr.  W.  a.  Olouston-,  of  137  Cambridge 
Street,  Glasgow,  proposes  issuing  a  private 
reprint  of  the  literal  English  translation  by  Sir 
"William  Jones  of  the  Moallakat,  or  seven  Arabian 
poems,  usually  considered  the  tinest  pieces  of 
poetry  in  that  language,  which  are  preserved 
among  the  Oriental  MSS.  at  Oxford.  The 
volume  will  also  contain  a  selection  from  the 
Shata  poems  edited  by  Dr.  Carlyle  in  his 
SpedTYiena  of  Arabian  Poetry^  and  an  Intro- 
duction by  Mr.  Glouston  giving  all  the  facts 
which  can  be  recovered  concerning  the  authors 
of  the  seven  poetical  pieces  and  the  substance 
of  some  valuable  criticisms  which  have  recently 
appeared  in  Germany  on  ancient  Arabic  poetry. 
The  editor  has  received  assistance  from  several 
well-known  Arabic  scholars,  and  has  already 
obtained  permission  to  enter  the  names  of 
several  eminent  Orientalists  among  his  sub- 
scribers. The  impression  will  consist  of  230 
copies— 200  on  crown  octavo  and  thirty  on  demy 
octavo. 

Ever  since  the  world  began  to  be  peopled  by 
men,  they  have  been  addicted  to  public  meet- 
ings in  the  open  air.  And  these  open-air 
assemblies  have  exercised  a  great  influence  on 
the  world's  history.  A  work  which  is  likely  to 
prove  both  valuable  to  the  archaeologist  and 
interesting  to  the  general  reader  will  shortly  be 
published  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme,  F.S.  A.^  upon 
this  subject,  tracing  from  the  earliest  times  the 
fortunes  of  the  Folk- moot  in  Britain,  and 
especially  showing  how  it  has  surnved  among 
ourselves  in  various  forms  to  the  present  day. 
Its  title  will  be  Primitive  Folk- Moots  ;  or.  Open" 
Air  AsaemMiea  in  Britainy  and  the  publishers 
wHl  be  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

The  Icelandic  translator  of  Lear,  M.  Stein  - 
grimr  Thorsteinson,  of  Reykjavik,  who  has  also 
translations  of  several  other  of  Shakspere's 
plays  ready  for  publication,  is  to  be  proposed  as 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  New  Shak- 
spere  Society. 

A  MONOGRAPH  ou  astrolabes,  by  Mr.  Eiiobel, 
will  shortly  appear. 

Mr.  Furniyall  has  given  to  the  British 
Museum  Library  his  unique  (though  imperfect) 
copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Phillip  Stubbes's 
Perfect  Pathway  to  FdiciHe  (1592),  Mr.  Alfred 
Huth*s  copy  of  the  1610  edition  is  also  believed 
to  be  unique. 

Messrs.  Moxon,  Saunders  and  Co.,  of 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  will  publish 
on  the  26th  inst.  My  Sweetheart  when  a  Boy,  by 
E.  Owens  Biackburne,  author  of  Molli/  Carew, 
A  Woman  Scorned.  &c.,  forming  No.  1  of 
**Moxon'8  Select  Novelettes,"  to  be  issued 
monthly,  price  sixpence,  illustrated  by  J.  Moyr 
Smith  and  other  ardsts.  No.  2,  t»  be  issued  at 
the  end  of  February,  will  be  Stella^  bv  Mrs. 
S.  E.  Tnwnshf'nd  Mayer,  author  of  Sir  Hubert's 
Marriage,  TJie  Fatal  Inheritance,  &c.  Several 
popular  authors  have  been  engaged  to  contribute 
to  this  series. 


Prof.  Buoqe's  investigations  on  the  origin  of 
Scandinavian  mythology,  which  were  noticed 
in  the  Academy  some  weeks  ago,  will  shortly 
be  published  by  him  in  full,  and  will  appear 
simultaneously  m  a  German  translation.  Prof. 
Bugge  seeks  to  prove  that  the  great  majority 
of  uxe  Greek-Roman  myths  which  found  a  home 
in  the  North  arrived  there  only  through  a  Celtic 
medium.  The  new  views  have  already  received 
the  more  or  less  qualified  adhesion  of  some  of 
the  most  competent  German  scholars,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Prof.  Maurer,  of 
Munich,  who  has  lately  brought  before  the 
Munich  Academy  an  abstract  of  Prof.  Bugge's 
investigations,  in  which  he  lays  stress  on  their 
partial  anticipation  by  Dr.  YigfiissoD,  who,  in 
the  prolegomena  to  the  Sturlungasaga,  referred 
a  portion  of  the  Eddaic  poems  to  a  Celtic  home. 

Mr.  George  Saintsbury  will  give  a  course 
of  four  lectures  at  the  Boyal  Institution  on 
**  Dryden  and  his  Period  "  on  February  28  and 
March  6,  13,  and  20. 

The  Keepers  of  the  British  Museum  are  in 
danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  crowd  of 
readers  whom  the  recent  improvements  have 
attracted  to  that  great  institution.  Every  day 
the  Beading.Room  seems  to  be  frequented  by  a 
larger  number  of  students  than  on  its  prede- 
cessor, and  often,  especially  on  Saturdays,  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  a  seat  without  great  delay. 
At  four  o*clock  on  the  10th  of  this  month  there 
were  over  450  readers  in  the  room,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  day  considerably  over  a  thousand 
applications  must  have  been  sent  in  for  books 
from  the  presses  in  the  interior  of  the  building. 
The  energies  of  the  staff  are  now  taxed  to  the 
uttermost  to  secure  the  delivery  of  the  volumes 
which  are  demanded  by  the  frequenters  of  the 
Beading-Boom,  and  some  plan  should  be  devised 
to  lighten  the  labours  of  the  attendants  after 
midday.  Possibly  some  relief  might  be  obtained 
for  that  deserving  class  of  men,  and  some  con- 
venience afforded  to  the  general  public,  by 
allowing  well-knewn  literary  students  to  leave 
their  tickets  or  to  send  them  through  the  post 
on  the  previous  day  to  that  on  which  the  books 
are  desired. 

Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  and  Co. 
will  shortly  publish  The  Field  Naturalist's 
Handbook,  by  the  Eev.  J.  Q.  Wood  and  Theodore 
Wood,  embracing  Entomology,  Field  Botany, 
and  Egg  Collecting,  and  giving  for  each  succes- 
sive month  particulars  of  the  plants,  insects, 
eggs,  birds,  &q,,  which  can  be  observed  by  the 
field  naturalist. 

Mr.  Arthur  Palmer,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  editor  of  Ovid's  Eeroides,  will 
shortly  publish  a  new  text  of  Propertius.  In 
this  the  readings  of  the  rediscovered  Cujacian 
MS.  will  be  given  for  the  first  time  since  Scaliger 
used  the  MS.  fbr  his  editions;  these  and  the 
Naples  MS.  will  form  the  basis  of  the  text. 
Mr.  Palmer's  articles  on  Propertius  in  fferma- 
thena,  and  his  acknowledged  ingenuity  as  a 
coDJecturalemender,  give  reasons  to  expect  that 
this  will  be  a  very  viuuable  contribution  to  the 
criticism  of  Roman  poetry. 

Messrs.  Sonnensohein  Ain>  Allen  will 
issue  in  a  few  days  a  work  entitled  The 
Influence  of  Joy  upon  the  Workman  and  his 
Work,  by  H.  Bendelack  Hewetson.  It  wiU 
contain  several  autotype  facsimiles  of  drawings 
by  William  Blake  and  others.  The  size  of  the 
book  is  quarto. 

The  same  firm  have  just  issued  the  first 
volume  of  their  promised  Industrial  Geography 
Primers,  edited  by  G.  Phillips  Bevan,  F.G.S  . 
treating  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
second  volume  is  to  deal  with  France. 

To  the  list  of  new  Swiss  journals  appearing 
with  the  new  year  we  may  add  the  Bauer n- 
zeitung,  edited  by  Felleuberg-Ziegler  and  Fritz 
Hodiger,  and  the  VoUcsarzt,  both  published  at 


Herzogenbuchsee.  A  new  scientific  and 
literary  review,  under  the  name  of  Le  Polyglotte, 
has  appeared  in  Geneva,  with  articles  in  French, 
German,  English,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  The 
notes  and  commentaries  are  given  only  in 
French,  German,  and  Italian. 

The  Detdches  MontagsbUOt  states  that  an 
interesting  collection  of  autographs  was  to  be 
sold  in  Berlin  on  January  16,  inoludingthoae 
of  many  of  the  heroes  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  the  Prussian  rulers  and  generals,  German 
poets,  artists,  and  dramatists,  and  a  particularly 
original  letter  from  Anselm  Bothsohild,  the 
founder  of  the  great  banking  house.  Many  of 
the  specimens  were  collected  by  Fouch^. 

Mr.  Edison's  mathematician,  Mr.  Upton,  has 
written  a  paper  for  the  February  number  of 
Scribner's  Monthly  which  will  give  the  first 
correct  and  autnoritative  account  of  Mr. 
Edison's  invention  of  the  electric  Hght.  The 
same  number  will  contain  the  first  instalment 
of  an  original  history  of  "  The  Reign  of  Peter 
the  Great,"  by  Eugene  Schuyler,  author  of 
Turkistan  to  run  serially  in  the  magazine 
during  two  years.  The  publishers  state  that 
bureaus  of  illustration  for  this  work  have  been 
established  in  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  where 
all  the  important  pictures  will  be  prepared  and 
sent  to  America  for  engraving ;  also  that  they 
have  been  granted  access  to  fiussian  museums 
of  Peter,  and  have  been  f>ermitted  to  copy 
paintings  by  famous  Bussian  artists,  while 
original  drawings  by  Dmitrieff,  Charlemagne 
(present  Oourt  painter  of  Bussia),  and  othen 
will  be  given  from  time  to  time. 

Mb.  W.  R.  Morfill  is  to  read  a  paper  this 
session  before  the  Philological  Societv,  "On 
some  Polabish  Vocabularies."  Polabish  is  the 
old  national  language  of  the  Slavs  on  the  Elbe, 
and  the  few  glossaries  of  it  which  have  been 
preserved  are  almost  unknown  to  Engliah 
scholars,  though  they  abound  with  interesting 
verbal  forms. 

A  VOLUME  of  Specimens  of  English  Dialeds, 
containing  the  **Exmoor  Scolding  and  Oourt- 
ship,"  edited  bv  Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthv,  and 
''William  de  Worfat's  Bran  New  Wark," 
edited  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat,  and  forming  the 
third  of  the  English  Dialect  Society's  publica- 
tions for  1879,  is  now  being  issued  to  the 
members.  The  fourth  publication  of  the  past 
year  will  be  the  second  part  of  the  Dictionary  of 
English  Plant  Names  (Q  to  O),  by  Mr.  James 
Britten  and  Mr.  Robert  Holland,  and  it  is 
expected  to  be  ready  in  February. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Johm 
Hopkins  University  (Baltimore :  Murphy)  prints 
the  roll  of  fifty-four  fellows,  past  and  present, 
among  which  we  notice  a  large  number  of 
names  of  German,  Dutoh,  and  Scandinavian 
origin,  besides  one  Russian  and  one  JajMuiese. 
There  is  also  given  a  list  of  all  the  sdentifio 
papers  published  by  members  of  the  university 
during  the  past  three  years.  If  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  were  to  attempt  such  a  record,  it  is 
humiliating  to  reflect  how  large  a  proportion 
would  prove  primers  or  school-books.  We 
observe  that  investigations  in  marine  zoology 
were  conducted  by  an  organised  party  of  twelve 
biologists  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
during  twelve  weeks  of  1879.  The  only  parallel 
we  can  show  to  this  is  the  work  done  last  sum- 
mer by  Aberdeen  University  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  Scotland. 

In  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Nordieke  Litteratur-samfund,  founded  in  1847, 
and  which  has  done  such  good  work  in  publish- 
ing Old  Icelandic,  Norse,  and  Danish  texts,  a 
new  Scandinavian  Text  Society  has  been  started 
under  the  title  of  Samfund  til  udgivelse  af 
gammel  nordi^k  litteratur.  In  their  prospectus 
the  founders  of  the  new  society  urge  that,  m 
spite  ot,^,2lS^ce^V«,<!5tiJgip^'«.  ^ 
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▼bole  body  of  Noxihem  literature  has  not  yet 

been  brought  to  light,  and  that  some  of  it  has 

not  been  published  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy 

the  requirements  of  modem  soholarsbip.   Many 

of  the  oldest  and  most  remarkable  MSS.  have 

either  not  been  printed  at  all  or  else  in  an  un- 

nustwor^y  form.  Whole  branches  of  literature, 

igain,  haTO  been  almost  completely  ignored, 

fach  as  the  highly  interesting  rimur.    Many  of 

*Jie  oldeat  historical  poems,    remains    of   the 

(iMt  Christian  poetry,  and  a  number  of  prose 

nnumoes  and   tides    stiU   remain    unprinted. 

Kudi  ranains  also  to  be  done  in  the  Danish 

Iitoature  of  the  fourteentili  to  the  sixteenth 

catury.    The  society  has  already  begun  its 

vDtk,  and  will,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  pub- 

iiih  an  Old-IoelflJidic  M8.  and  a  unique  Old- 

Damsh  text.     The  annual  subscription  is  five 

( rowns  (less  than  six  shillings).    The  president 

of  the  society  is  Dr.  Svend  Grundtvig;    the 

secntaiy.  Dr.  P.  B.  K.  Kaalund;  the  other 

members  of  the  council,  Drs.  Lorenzen,  Yilh. 

Thomsen,  and  Ludy.  Wimmer.     This  society 

deeerres  the  support  of  all  English  scholars. 

Those  who  wish  for  further  information  should 

apply  to  the  Bsczetary  in  Copenhagen. 

Ths  Statistiieal  Department  of  the  Chinese 
Maritime  Costonis  has  just  published  at 
Shanghai  a  rdame  entitled  Le  SavU  Edit: 
Rnrue  de  LHUrahtre  Chinoise,  by  M.  A.  T.  Piry, 
of  the  Customs  service.  M.  Piry  has  repro- 
dooed  the  whole  of  the  text  and  amplification 
of  Ejmgha'e  Sacred  Edict,  with  a  carefully 
<i>I]ated  transiation  and  explanatory  notes. 

The  '•  Free  Popular  Lectures  "  at  the  Work- 
ing Men's  College.  Great  Ormond  Street,  during 
the  coming  term  will  be  delivered  by  Messrs. 
W.  Spottiswoode,  T.  Hughes,  P.  Darwin,  Profs. 
Huiwj,  Tyndall,  Hales,  and  others.  The 
op«inir  lecture  to-day  (Saturday)  will  be  by 
hot  Hales,  on  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Ths  Manchester  Literary  Club  commenced 
L  on  the  12th  inst.,  when  papers  were 


read  on  "  Bobin  Hood's  Country,''  by  Mr.  J. 
Moctimer,  and  ''  English  Qipsv  Annals  under 
the  lodors,"  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Croffeon.    The  pro- 
gmmie  for  the  remainder  of  the  session  is  as 
fdbws : — Jan.  19,  *'  Fads  and  Fancies  in  Art," 
ly  Mr.  C.  Bowley,  jun.;  Jan.  26,  "  Lancashire 
I^asoatic  Authors/'  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Callender; 
r«h  2,  '*  A  Few  Free  and  Extended  Benderings 
«f  Familiar  Nursery  Bhymes,"  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Hadfield,    and    '*The    Relation   of    Wit    to 
ilmnanr,"  by  the  Bev.  W.  A.  O'Connor ;  Feb.  9, 
'*  Giimpeee  of  Manchester  Life  Two  Centuries 
aaoe,  as  seen  in  Newoome's  Diary ,"  by  Mr.  C. 
Hadfieid,  and  "  The  Philosophy  of  Hume  and 
Betka&sy,"  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Howorth;  Feb.  16, 
*'Ibe    lAncashire    and   Yorkshire    'Flitting' 
Boggart:  its  Scandinavian  Origin,"  by  Mr.  C. 
HnSwick,  and  **  Charles  Dickens  and  Boches- 
x^r  by  Mr.  Bobert  Langton ;  Feb.  23,  Exhi- 
bition of  rare  books  and  literary  curiosities; 
Utfch  1,  **  The  Manchester  Academy  of  Fine 
An,*'  by  Mr.  Ward  Heys,  and  *'  The  Origin  and 
I'nmM  of  the  Manchester  School  of  Art,"  by 
MrTw.  H.  J.  Traice ;  March  8,  "  Sydney  Smith 
as  a  ficidal  Reformer,"  by  the  Bev.  Stuart  J. 
Bd4  sad    "Manchester  Theatrical    Remini- 
mxaeu'^    (p^^t  iv.),    by    Mr.    John     Evans; 
March  15,   **  The  Prometheus  Vinctus,**  by  the 
Ear.    W.   A.   O'Connor,    and    "Children    and 
Women  in  the  Poems  of  Wordsworth,"  by  Mr. 
•-r**ir^  MUner ;  M«rch  22,  **  The  Bibliography 
:  Bochdale,  as  illustrated  by  the  Ci)llection  in 
Tt*  Ltf)cai  Fr«e  Public  Librarv,"  by  Lieui-Col 
1'  uhwick ;  April  5,  Annual  Meeting ;  April  12, 


■..t^nrfojwm^. 


r^  BraoERSBTJK  is  about  to  publish  a 
'^^thcal  trausLation  of  Shakspere's  sonnets  into 
-riteh. 

DAniET*8  latest  novel,  Lea  Boia  en  Sxil,  is 
t::ag  tFan«Uied  into  Poiiiah. 


The  well-known  German  newspaper,  the 
Hamburger  Correiponderdy  will  shortly  com- 
plete its  hundredth  year  of  life.  In  celebra- 
tion of  the  occasion  the  proprietors  will  issue 
some  curiosities  connected  with  it;  among  other 
things,  a,  facsimile  of  the  paper  as  it  was  printed 
during  Davoust's  occupation  of  the  city,  when 
he  caused  it  to  be  printed  in  green  characters 
because  his  eyes  were  too  weak  to  bear  black. 

Wa  have  received  from  Messrs.  W.  Satchell 
and  Co.  No.  1  of  the  Angler's  Note-Book  and 
Naturalist's  Record,  which  contains  much  that 
will  interest  an  even  wider  circle  of  readers 
than  that  immediately  aimed  at. 

Peospebo  Viani  has  discovered  an  xmpub- 
lished  poem  of  Leopardi's,  entitled  L'  Appressa- 
mente  deUa  Morte,  which  will  be  printed  next 
month  in  the  second  part  of  the  Appendix  to 
Leopardi's  Correspondence  now  being  issued. 
This  Apf>endix  will  also  contain  an  unpub- 
lished epigram  of  the  poet's  directed  against 
Tommas^o. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Albert  B^ville 
has  been  appointed  to  the  newly  founded  pro- 
fessorship of  the  history  of  religions  at  the 
College  de  France. 

It  is  stated  that  the  late  Senator  Centofanti, 
who  has  just  died  at  the  age  of  eighty -five,  has 
left  a  volume  of  Memoirs,  which  will  derive 
great  interest  from  the  author's  connexion  with 
the  Liberal  movement  in  Italy. 

M.  Henby  Cochin  has  published  (Charavay) 
anew  French  translation  of  Luigi  da  Porto's 
novel  Qiuletta  e  BomeOy  with  a  preface  on  the 
author  and  the  Italian  Benaissance. 

We  learn  from  Tnibner's  Record  that  Don 
Manuel  Larrainzar  has  just  completed  his 
Estudios  sohre  la  Historia  de  Amirica,  sus  Ruinas 
y  Antigiiedades,  comparadoa  con  lo  mas  notable 
dd  otro  Continente  en  los  Tiempos  rnas  Remotos, 
y  sobre  d  origen  de  sus  Habitantes,  It  consists  of 
five  octavo  volumes,  of  some  600  pages  each, 
and  is  illustrated  with  thirty-eight  lithographic 
plates.    It  is  published  at  Mexico. 

SiGNOB  H.  Cappaboki  has  just  published 
fAuximi :  Qaercetti)  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
nrst  book  of  Thucydides. 

The  Revue  Critique  is  to  be  enlarged,  and  will 
for  the  future  review  classical  school  books.  Its 
valuable  chronique  wUl  appear  weekly  instead  of 
monthly. 

The  Municipality  of  Paris  has  just  issued  a 
new  edition  of  its  atlas  of  plans  of  the  capital. 

Db.  John  Koch's  translation  into  Oerman 
verse  of  Chaucer's  Minor  Poems— hia  "Pity," 
"Parliament  of  Foules,"  "Adam  Scriveyne," 
*'  Truth,"  "  Gentilesse,"  "  Steadfastness," 
"Skogan."  "Marriage"  (or  "  Bukton "), 
"  Fortune,"  and  "  Purse  "—is  now  in  the  press, 
with  an  Introduction  on  the  dates,  &c.,  of  these 
and  Chaucer's  other  works. 

A  NEW  edition  of  the  Bussian  poet  Lermon- 
tofs  works  will  shortly  be  published,  the  last 
edition,  published  in  1873,  having  been 
exhausted.  The  editor,  M.  Efremof,  has  newly 
revised  the  text,  and  supplemented  it  from  the 
author's  MS.  The  edition  will  be  in  two 
volumes,  the  first  of  which  will  contain  a  por- 
trait of  the  poet,  two  facsimiles  of  his  hand- 
writing, and  a  biographical  sketch. 

The  Comedy  of  Errors  was  the  play  critically 
examined  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Clifton 
Shakupere  Society,  on  December  27.  Beports 
were  brought  from  the  following  departments :  — 
Historical  Beferencea,  by  Miss  Florence  W 
Herapath ;  Instrumental  Music,  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Sanders;  Bare  Words  and  Phrdses,  by  Mr. 
L.  M  Oriffi  hs ;  Plants  and  Animals,  b?  Dr.  J. 
E.  Shaw ;  Shakspere's  Play-craft,  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Sanders;  Various  Beadiugs,  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Thurnam;    Motre   and   Authorship,   by   Mias 


Constance  O'Brien  ;  Demonology  and  Witch- 
craft, by  Miss  Florence  O'Brien ;  Anachronisms, 
bv  the  Bev.  Barton  S.  Tucker ;  Grammar,  by 
Mr.  B.  Thelwall.  Mr.  P.  A.  Daniel's  Time- 
Analysis  of  the  play  was  also  brought  before 
the  Society. 

G.  BosKOFF,  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  < 
Devil,  has  just  published  a  new  work,  entitled 
Das  RdigioTiswesen  der  rohesten  VolkerstilmmA^  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  refute  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock's thesis  that  there  exist  certain  rude 
tribes  among  which  no  trace  of  religious  ideas 
is  to  be  found.  The  evidence  collected  in  the 
present  work  concerns  systems  of  faith  and 
superstitions  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
shows  in  particular  that  the  belief  in  sorcery 
and  evil  spirits  is  nearly  universal.  What  is 
specially  valuable,  the  author  has  not  confined 
himself  to  bringing  together  many  curious 
details  regarding  the  folk-lore  and  the  popular 
superstitions  of  barbarous  nations,  but  he  has 
carefully  analysed  every  belief  to  which  he 
refers,  and  tried  to  find  out  its  psychological 
basis.  He  has,  to  our  mind,  fully  proved  his 
point,  and  his  work  forms  an  important  contri- 
bution towards  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  problems  of  comparative  theology. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Modern  Review^  a  new  quarterly  magazine, 
edited  bv  B.  A.  Armstrong,  B.A.  (James  Clarke 
and  Co.  j,  is  intended  to  supply  an  organ  for 
''  religious  Liberals,"  such  as  older  magazines 
afford  to  '*  champions  of  Ancient  Cre^  and 
exponents  of  the  Positive  Philosophy."  The 
first  number  has  too  many  articles.  Prof. 
ITpton's,  on  **  Fervent  Atheism,"  and  perhaps 
Mr.  Hargrove's,  on  ''  St.  Thomas  Aquinas," 
are  able ;  M.  Charruaud's,  on  *'  The  Present 
Situation  in  the  Beformed  Church  of  France,** 
is  worth  residing ;  and  Dr.  Carpenter's,  on 
"  The  Force  behind  Nature,"  is  only  not  admir- 
able because  it  is  either  inadequate  in  scale  or 
assumes  reference  to  larger  works  of  Dr.  Car- 
penter himself  and  others.  Some  of  the  shorter 
articles  are  by  people  who  never  write  foolishly; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  wise  in 
publishing  the  mere  overflowings  of  their  minds. 

The  January  number  of  the  Monatsschrift 
fiir  Oeschichte  und  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthwna 
contains  a  suggestive  article  by  Dr.  Gratz  on 
Old  Testament  passages  rendered  obscure  by 
the  wrong  insertion  or  omission  of  the  inter- 
rogative (Gen.  iv.  13  appears  in  a  new  light 
when  we  introduce  a  question),  and  the  com- 
mencement of  what  promises  to  be  a  valuable 
series  of  articles  on  Jewish  and  comparative 
folk-lore  by  Dr.  Gaster.  Dr.  Theodor  concludeB 
his  articles  on  the  composition  of  the  Agadic 
homilies,  and  Dr.  Back  continues  his  not^  on 
the  fables  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrash,  which 
will  also  supply  some  fresh  data  to  students  of 
Eastern  folk-lore. 

The  Deutsche  Rundschau  has  the  last  instal- 
ment of  a  new  hintorioal  novel,  Der  Heiligey  by 
Herr  Meyer,  in  which  the  chief  personages  are 
Henry  II.  and  Thomas  Becket.  The  novel  is 
carefully  constructed,  but  it  follows  for  its 
history  M.  Thierry  rather  than  Mr.  Freeman, 
and  tries  to  gain  interest  by  making  Becket 
have  various  Saracen  relations,  and  a  daughter 
whom  Henry  II.  seduces.  It  has  the  merits 
and  defects  of  the  modem  German  historical 
novel — great  truthfulness  in  local  colouring,  but 
a  want  of  human  intere-t  owin^  to  the  remote- 
ness of  the  situation.  Herr  Fried  lander  writes 
on  the  "Luxury  of  the  Table,"  and  brings 
forward  facts  to  show  that  the  gmirmandise  of 
the  Romans,  in  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
consider  the  moat  corrupt  state  of  society 
that  has  ever  existed,  may  be  paralleled  in 
almost  any  age.  and  certainly  in  Berlin  at  the 
present  day,  igi|^fe8i^^i®*Wt!4^i<fc^8  »"• 
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rather  an  adverse  spirit  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of 
the  expression  of  the  emotions. 

The  Rivista  Europea  for  December  16  has  an 
article  by  Signer  Ferrari  on  **  Fra  Dolcino,"  in 
which  he  examines  the  theological  opinions  of 
kFra  Dolcino  and  refutes  the  opinions  of  Bossetti, 
Aronx,  and  others  that  Dante  in  the  Divina 
Commedia  aimed  at  setting  forth  heretical 
opinions  similar  to  those  of  the  Dolcinists  under 
a  mythological  and  allegorical  form.  Si^nor 
Straccali  begins  a  paper  on  *'  The  GU>liaTdi/'  or 
WADderiDg  scholars  of  the  mediaeval  uDiyersi- 
ties,  a  class  whose  existence  till  late  times  has 
been  overlooked,  but  who  were  the  literary 
Bohemians  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  whose 
writings  on  religious  and  social  subjects  are 
rather  startling  reading  to  those  who  still  like 
to  believe  in  an  ideal  '*  Age  of  Faith." 

In  the  Preiissische  Jahrhucher  for  December  is 
the  beginning  of  a  life  of  General  von  Eiichel, 
who  was  born  in  1754  and  was  trained  as  a 
soldier  under  Frederick  the  Great.  The  notices 
given  of  him  are  extracted  from  his  letters,  and 
contain  numerous  characteristic  anecdotes  of 
Frederick.  Herr  Forster  writes  on  '*  Greek 
Sculpture  in  the  Service  of  the  Attalidae  at 
Perc^mos,"  and  gives  an  account  of  what  can 
be  discovered  of  the  celebrated  votive  offering 
of  Attains  I.,  of  which  the  chief  remains  are  in 
the  Museum  of  Naples.  The  practical  issue  of 
Herr  Forster^s  remarks  is  to  insist  on  the  import- 
ance of  Asia  Minor  as  a  home  of  Greek  art 
which  has  never  yet  been  fully  searched  to  dis- 
cover its  hidden  treasures. 


OBITUABY. 

JOSEF  SCHXELLEB. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  of  Swiss 
antiquaries,  an  old  and  kind  friend  of  the 
present  writer,  Josef  Sohneller,  the  Oity 
Archivarius  of  Luzem,  died  on  December  19, 
his  seventy-ninth  birthday.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  poor  buUder  in  Luzem,  aod  originally  studied 
theology  with  a  view  to  the  priesthood ;  but 
soon  after  his  ordination  as  deacon  he  laid  a<»ide 
tlie  clerical  office,  though  he  remained  a  faithful 
but  liberal  Catholic  to  the  end  of  his  long  life. 
He  was  appointed  Stadtarchivar  of  Luzem 
early  in  life,  and  soon  after  his  entry  on  public 
office  published  his  first  work,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  then  Spitalpfarrer  Marzohl— 
Lxturgia  Sacra,  an  elucidation  of  the  liturgy  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  West,  with  ribh 
archaeological  illustration.  In  1843,  in  union 
with  the  late  Prof.  E.  Kopp,  he  founded  the 
widely  known  and  valued  "  Historische  Verein 
der  V.  Orte  "  (the  cantons  of  Luzem,  Sdiwvz, 
TJri,  Unterwalden,  and  Zug),  and  from  1845 
until  lately  was  the  editor  of  the  society's 
organ,  the  OtachichUfreundy  which  contains  his 
principal  historical  and  archaeological  writings. 
He  bad  the  most  exhaustive  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  every  commune,  fort,  ruin, 
convent,  and  church  within  his  native  canton, 
and  of  the  political  relations  between  Luzem 
and  the  other  Swiss  republics,  and  various 
foreign  States  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
period.  With  Father  Gall  Morel,  the  Bene- 
dictine poet  and  antiquary  of  Eiosiedeln,  he 
maintained  an  unbroken  friendship  until  the 
death  of  the  latter.  Every  summer  for  many 
years  he  spent  his  holiday  at  Seelisberg,  where 
the  charming  old  scholar  was  always  reaHy  to 
place  his  wide  range  and  depth  of  local  know- 
ledge at  the  service  of  enquiring  foreigners. 
When  his  writing-desk  was  opened  after  his 
death,  the  first  paper  which  came  to  view  was  a 
characteristic  illustration  of  his  methodical 
habits ;  it  was  the  official  announcement  of  his 
death,  written  out  by  himself,  and  directed  to  the 
Civilbtandsamt  of  Luzem.  T.  Hajn^cock. 


The  death  of  Dr.  A.  Mordtmann,  at  Constan- 
tinople, on  December  30,  1879,  is  a  heavy  loss 
to  Oriental  studies.  Dr.  Mordtmann,  a  native 
of  Hamburg,  had  been  living  at  Constantinople 
ever  since  1845.  He  waB  at  first  Secretary  to 
the  Embassy  of  the  Hanseatic  towns  of  Germany, 
and  afterwards  became  Consul-General  of  those 
towns,  which  post  he  exchanged  in  1859  for 
the  office  of  a  member  of  the  Turkish  Conseil 
de  Commerce  and  Court  of  Appeal.  After 
having  been  forced,  by  Mahmud  Nedim  Pasha, 
to  give  up  his  official  position,  he  was  for  a 
short  time  editor  of  the  Pliare  du  Bosphore.  In 
the  last  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  his  scientific  studies,  which  had 
always  formed  the  centre  of  his  activity.  In 
the  course  of  his  long  residence  at  Constanti- 
nople he  acquired  a  thorough  familiarity  with 
Turkish,  Persian,  and  Arabic;  but  the  field 
of  his  scientific  labours  was  the  dead  languages 
of  the  East  and  Oriental  numismatics.  He 
was  foremost  among  the  decipherers  of  the 
Pahlavi  inscriptions  on  the  coins  and  gems  of 
the  Sassanid  kings,  and  his  discoveries  in  that 
field  have  paved  the  way  for  the  progress  which 
the  study  oi  Pahlavi  literature  has  lately  made. 
Of  Arabian  coins  he  was  a  profound  connoisseur, 
and  an  Arabian  work  on  geography  was  trans- 
lated by  him  as  early  as  1845.  He  tried  to 
decipher  the  Lycian  and  Phrygian  inscriptions 
soon  after  they  were  discovered :  and  the 
study  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  is  indebted 
to  him  for  several  important  discoveries.  But 
lus  attempt  at  making  out  the  language  of 
a  certain  number  of  cuneiform  inscriptions  to  be 
an  ancient  form  of  Armenian  was  a  failure,  and 
has  been  completely  refuted  by  Profs.  Hiibsoh- 
mann  and  Sayce. 

William  Budd,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,  who  died  at 
Clevedon  on  January  9,  was  one  of  a  band  of 
brothers  whose  medical  reputation  is  a  house- 
hold word  throughout  the  West  of  England. 
He  was  himself  settled  at  Bristol,  where  he  held 
for  years  the  first  place  as  a  consulting  physician. 
But  his  fame  mamly  rests  upon  his  researches 
into  the  mode  of  propagation  of  contagious 
diseases,  both  in  men  and  in  animals.  The 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  inculcated  the 
«  germ  theory  "  will  not  easily  be  forgotten  by 
any  who  have  heard  him  hold  forth  on  this 
subject,  to  which  his  life  was  devoted.  By  the 
generous  support  of  Prof.  Tyndall,  who  in  this 
matter  was  proud  to  call  himself  a  disciple  of 
Dr.  Budd,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Boyal  Society-^a  rare  honour  for  a  provincial 
medical  man.  Besides  many  papers  reprinted 
from  medical  journals,  which  ne  freely  distri- 
buted among  i&ose  who  oared  to  read  tiiem,  he 
was  the  author  of  a  standard  work  on  Typhoid 
Fever,  published  only  a  few  weeks  before  the 
beginning  of  the  disease  which  finally  carried 
him  off. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Parry  at  Holland 
Park,  Kensington,  on  the  lOfh.  inst.,  has 
removed  £rom  our  midst  one  of  the  most  popular 
followers  of  the  law.  Mr.  John  Humffreys 
Parry  was  the  son  of  an  antiquary  of  the  same 
Christian  names  who  spent  his  years  in  studying 
and  illustrating  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
his  native  Principality  of  Wales.  After  havinc 
completed  his  education  at  the  Philologioid 
School  at  Marylebone,  and  passed  some  of  his 
early  years  as  a  derk  in  the  City,  he  obtained  a 
post  as  a  temporary  assistant  in  the  Printed 
Book  Department  at  the  British  Museum.  He 
held  this  appointment  from  January  1839  to 
July  1843,  when  he  abandoned  bibliography  for 
the  more  lucrative  profession  of  the  law.  During 
this  time  Mr.  Parry  assisted  in  drawing  up  the 
celebrated  rules  for  cataloguing,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  experts  who  gave  evidence,  before  the 
Royal  Commission  which  sat  on  the  Library  of 
the  British  Museum  in  1847-49,  on  its  internal 
working,  and  on  the  capabilities  of  Mr.  PanizzL 


During  the  last  twenty  years  Mr.  Serjeant 
Parry  has  been  engaged  in  many  of  the  causes 
cAUbres  which  have  been  tried  m  the  EngUsh 
courts.  His  only  appearance  before  the  world 
as  an  author  was  as  editing  Lord  CampheKs 
Libel  Act ;  with  an  Introduction  on  the  Law  of 
Oral  Slander  (1844). 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Henry  White, 
the  compiler  of  the  Boyal  Society's  Catalogue  of 
Scientific  Papers ;  of  Luigi  Vincenzi,  formerly 
Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Boman  University, 
and  since  1871  Under- Archivist  of  the  Holy 
See;  of  Ernst  Kossak,  one  of  the  first 
feuilleton  writers  of  Germany ;  of  Prof.  J.  E. 
Wappiius,  editor  of  the  Guttingen  Qelehrft 
Anzeigen ;  of  Bronislas  Zaleski,  who  had 
just  completed  the  first  volume  of  his  Life 
of  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski ;  and  of  Silvestro 
Centofanti,  formerly  professor  in  the  University 
of  Pisa,  author  of  lectures  on  the  Dimm 
Commediay  and  of  books  on  the  Life  and  Works 
of  Alfieri,  on  Greek  literature,  and  on  Pytha- 
goras. 

PABI8  LETTER. 

Paris :  January  9, 1860. 

The  two  most  noteworthy  publications  of  the 
laAt  month  have  been  the  Memoirs  of  Prinrr 
Meittemich  (Plon),  and  the  second  volume  of 
those  of  Mdme.  de  RemuBot  (Calmann-L^vy). 
The  former  of  these  works  is  probably  already 
familiar  to  you  through  the  English  translation, 
which  was  to  appear  simultaneously  with  the 
French  edition.  I  will,  therefore,  only  touch 
upon  it  in  order  to  point  out  to  the  curious  in 
such  matters  the  portrait  of  Napoleon  I.,  as 
drawn  by  the  Austrian  Chanoellor  in  the  second 
book  of  these  Memoirs,  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting  to  note  how  far  the  estimate 
of  Mdme.  de  Retnusat,  who  had  lived  as  a  lady- 
in-waiting  in  the  Imperial  household,  differs 
from  that  of  the  diplomatist  who  had  only  seen 
the  Emperor  under  an  official  light,  and  sar- 
rounded  hy  all  the  pomp  of  his  court.  The 
acuteness  of  Mettemich,  as  will  be  seen  on  a 
perusal  of  the  chapter  in  question,  was  not 
blinded  by  the  marvellous  skill  with  which 
Napoleon  played  his  part  of  grandiose  tragedj; 
ana  the  Prince's  Memoirs  agree  with  those  of 
Mdme.  de  B^musat  in  showing  us  in  Bonaparte 
a  man  proud  to  the  verge  of  insanity,  cruelly 
selfish,  and,  in  private  life,  violent  even  to 
brutality.  But  the  palm  must  be  awarded  to 
M.  de  Mettemich;  for  Mdme.  de  lUmusat^ 
while  clearly  seeing  the  Emperor's  dcfect^s.  does 
not  perceive,  or,  at  any  rate,  does  not  sufficiently 
indicate  t^e  element  of  grandeur  in  his  character, 
while  the  Austrian  Chancellor  is  not  backvard 
in  recognising  this  element  and  in  doing  justice 
to  the  genius  which  entered  into  the  strange 
composition  of  this  crowned  soldier. 

This  defect  in  Mdme.  de  B^musat  is  still  mor» 
perceptible  in  the  second  volume  of  her  Memoin 
than  it  was  in  the  first.  Her  task  was  to  follow^ 
the  events  which  occupy  the  years  1804-5-6; 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  coronation  to  the  cam- 
paign of  Austerlitz.  This  campaign,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  marks  the  apogee  of  the 
Emperor's  military  glory.  For  this  Rlory. 
Mdme.  de  Bdmusat  has  not  one  word  of  sincere 
admiration.  It  is  this  defect  which  lowers  thes*^ 
most  interesting  revelations  to  the  rank  of  a 
party  pamphlet.  As  a  compensation,  this  second 
volume,  like  the  first,  abounds  in  most  carious 
details,  particularly  concerning  the  Emperor's 
religious  marriage,  celebrated  on  the  eve  of  his 
coronation.  Mdme.  de  B^musat  does  not  share 
the  opinion  of  Prince  Mettemich,  and  believes 
that  the  religious  ceremony  was  duly  and 
formally  solemnised,  although  in  secret.  Th& 
volume  ends  with  two  chapters  of  very  precise 
details  concerning  the  Emperor*s  household,  the 
grett  dignitaries  who  approached  his  person. 
and  the  French  men  of  letters  of  the  day.    Hoi : 
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tf(ain  the  Mettemiob  Memoirs  bear  out'  all  the 
&Mertion8  of  Mdme.  de  B^musat.  After  sketch- 
mg  the  portrait  of  Napoleon  of  which  we  have 
ipoken  fUK>ye,  the  Chancellor  indulges  us  with 
tome  diseursiTe  remarks  under  the  headings  of 
"The  Napoleonic  Aristocracy,"  ''Napoleon's 
Estimate  of  Ghateanbriand,"  *'The  Family  of 
K^M)leoa,"  fta»  sometimefl  giying  almost  word 
for  void  ihe  Ebnperor's  opinions  as  also  reported 
by  Mdme.  de  Btfmusat. 

The  intereat  attaching  to  almost  contemporary 
cmts  does  not  prevent  scholars  from  eagerly 
seeking  after  any  documents  throwing  light  on 
the  history  of  more  distant  times.    £*or  them 
IL  A  Qoantin  haa  undertaken  and  commenced 
to  give  to  the  world  a  work  bearing  on  the 
hisUiry  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  will 
be  indispensable  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  penod  that  gave  birth  to  the  Bevolution. 
The  work  is  entitled  Le  Chansonnier  historique 
da  Dix-HuUihne  Sikcle,    The  political  chanBorii 
now  dead  in  France,  was  long  all  the  fashion. 
Not  possessing,  as  weapons  against  the  excesses 
of  tbeolute  power»  liberfy  of  public  meeting,  or 
liberty  of  tks  press,  or  liberty  of  parliamentary 
speebb,  the  ¥iench  were  accustomed  to  fsdl  back 
upon  ^le  only  kind  of  liberty  which  could  not  be 
taken  from  tliem — ^liberty  of  ridicule.    Hence 
an    incredible    number    of    satires,    triolets^ 
rxrhdettuXf  epigrams,  and    malicious    refrains, 
vMcfa  flew  a&>ut  from  mouth  to  mouth,  as 
dzffienit  io  catch  as   a  wasp,  and   possessed 
of  as  sharp  a  sting.    Copies  of  these  were  circu- 
lated, in  the  language  of  the  day,  ''  sous  le 
mantean.''     In  wort,  a  song  then  filled  the 
rlaee  of  a  eatting   article  now.    But   if  an 
ixtide,  struck  off  by  the  thousand,  disappears 
&&d  is  lost  so  soon,  how  much  more  likely  is 
th»  same  fate  to  befall  these  couplets,  which 
reoained  in  most  oases  in  manuscnpt !    Fortu- 
Lttely,  even  then  collectors  existed,  and  some 
cf  them    oocupied    themselYes   with    filling 
tlieir  pcnrtfolios  with  these  relics  of  the  satirical 
Iterature  of  the  day.    The  most  persevering 
of  theee    collectors  was  Pierre  Glairambault, 
royal  genealogist,  who  during  the  course  of  his 
locglife  (from  1651  to  1740)  collected  no  fewer 
thia  thirty-six  volumes  of  satirical  songs.    A 
copy  of  this  precious  coUeotion,  executed  by 
ords  of  Oomte  de  Maurepas,  has  for  a  long 
toe  been  the  only  one  known ;  and  it  is  this 
ropy  which  has  rendered  the  name  of  the  fSeice- 
tkios  ICnister  inseparable  from  that  of  Cloii^m- 
banlt.    This  Clairambault-Maurepas  collection 
M.  A.  Qoantin  proposes  to  publish  in  eoGtenso, 
K>  &r  as  it  has  any  bearing  on  the  history  of 
the  ngjiiteenth  century.    The  occasional  liceu- 
taxisnesB,  however,  of  some  of  the  songs  will 
£ot  aDow  him  to  give  them  aU.    It  must  be 
trdmittsd  that  the  Clairambault-Maurepas  col- 
lection is  far  from  being  complete,  inasmuch  as 
it  stops  at  about  the  middle  of  the  century. 
IL  Quantin's  collection  will  thus  be  at  once 
Qore  and  less  complete  than  its  model.    The 
'w<nk  is  to  be  divided  into  epoNchs,  and  will  occupy 
tventy  volumes.    Four  will  comprehend  tne 
ptrlodfrom  1715  to  1723 — i.e.,  theperiod  of  the 
i>M5y.      The  reign  of  Louis  ^Y.,  divided 
agaiainto  the  three  epochs  represented  by  the 
ua«  of  Fleury,  Pompadour,  and  Du  Barry, 
viii  /bnush    material   for   thirteen  volumes. 
Finally  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the  year 
l^^  will  oocni>y  three   more.     The  volume 
which  opens  this  series  is  therefore  occupied 
with  the   Regency.     It  is  prefaced  with  an 
^xoeUsnt  essay  by  M.  Emile  Bavu^  on  the 
history  of  political  verse    in   France.       The 
ciaplsts  it  contains  nearly  all  relate  to  the 
^^■th  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  bear  witness  to  the 
'/T*  indeeent  at  times  in  its  expression,  with 
vbdi  the  news  was  ^erally  received.    These 
pieces  form  a   striking  commentary   on   the 
'^irds  of  Dodos : — 

*'1%edayhisbod^  was  taken  to  Saint-Denis,  the 
crowd  in  the  plain  was  immense.     All  kinds  of 


food  and  drink  were  being  sold.  On  every  side 
people  were  to  be  seen  dancing,  singing,  and 
drinking ;  while  many  so  far  forgot  themselves  as 
to  ^ve  ntterance  to  ribald  jests  as  the  oar  con- 
taimng  the  coffin  was  passing  by." 

As  a  contrast  to  the  melancholy  picture  pre- 
sented by  this  close  of  a  famous  reign  we  may 
mention  the  one  drawn  of  its  beginning  by 
M.  Oh^ruel  in  his  History  of  the  Minority  of 
Louis  XIV,  y  the  third  volume  of  which  has  just 
appeared  at  Hachette's.  The  three  books 
comprised  in  this  volume  embrace  the  years 
1648-49-50,  i.e.,  the  birth,  development,  and 
final  collapse  of  the  civil  war  known  as  the 
"Fronde  Parlementaire.''  M.  Gh^ruel  has 
made  use  of  the  MSS.  of  Mazarin  and  of 
numerous^  unpublished  documents,  which  have 
enabled  him  to  give  freshness  to  a  subject  that 
seemed  exhausted;  and  this  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  part  concerning  foreign  relations 
and  tiie  negotiations  ending  in  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia.  The  same  publishers  give  us  in 
one  volume  the  Studies  on  the  History  of  Prussia, 
by  M.  Ernest  Lavisse,  which  originally  appeared 
in  the  Bevu^  des  Deux  Mondes.  M.  Ernest 
Lavisse  has  tried  to  explain  the  unique  character 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy  as  contrasted  with 
other  German  States.  The  conclusion  to  which 
his  studies  have  led  him  ma^  thus  be  stated  in 
his  own  words: — ''Prussia  is  a  German  State 
lying  outside  the  frontiers  of  Germany."  It 
is  to  the  exigencies  of  this  struggle  for 
existence  amid  hostile  surroundings  that  we 
must  refer  the  development  of  that  stem 
and  well-organised  militarism  which  little  by 
little  has  won  for  the  HohenzoUems  the  hege- 
mony of  Germany.  M.  Lavisse,  going  back  to 
the  most  ancient  times,  shows  us  the  links  in 
the  chain  which  connect  the  habits  of  the 
Prussian  Monarchy  with  the  primitive  institu- 
tions of  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg  and  with  those 
of  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order — habits 
which  have  been  transmitted  as  an  impersonal 
heritage  from  king  to  king ;  so  impersonal,  that 
in  the  words  of  Xing  Frederick  William  I.,  each 
of  these  HohenzoUems  has  apparently  considered 
himself  as  the  War  and  Finance  Minister  of  an 
ideal  and  perpetually  existent  Xing  of  Prussia. 

Beside  this  work,  which  is  purely  scientific, 
and  therefore  occupies  a  position  raised  sbove 
mere  contemporary  controversy,  many  other 
books  are  constantly  appearing  in  which  the 
historian  is  at  the  same  time  a  political  partisan, 
seeking  in  the  past  for  arguments  to  support  his 
ideas  on  the  present.  Thus  M.  Paul  Thureau- 
Dangin,  who  in  various  historical  essays  has 
shown  himself  a  staunch  partisan  of  a  kind  of 
clerical  toryism  similar  to  that  of  the  Due  de 
Broglie,  has  just  published  a  special  pleading 
against  the  Ferry  Bill  in  the  shape  of  a  very 
complete  essay,  entitled  Church  and  State  under 
the  Monarchy  of  July,  Almost  simultaneously, 
M.  Charpentier  published  a  work  by  M.  Emue 
Clairin,  written  in  an  entirely  opposite  sense,  and 
entitled  Clericalism  from  1789  to  1870.  VThile 
M.  Thureau-Dangin,who,  by-the-way,  is  in  very 
bad  odour  with  that  organ  of  clerical  Ultramon- 
tanism,  VUnivers,  tries  to  renew  the  alliance 
between  LiberallBm  and  Catholicism,  M.  Emile 
Olairin  sets  forth  the  series  of  conspiracies  formed 
by  the  clerical  element  against  lay  society  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  Both  these  works 
have  precisely  the  value  of  a  /special  plea,  and 
they  serve  to  show  at  what  a  critical  point  the 
delicate  relations  between  Church  and  State  in 
this  country  have  arrived. 

If  historical  works  were  abundant  at  the  close 
of  last  year,  on  the  other  hand  there  has  been 
an  almost  complete  dearth  of  philosophical  or 
literary  production.  A  little  book  by  M. 
Espinas,  which  was  published  by  Germer- 
BaiUi^re  under  the  titie  of  Experimental  PhilO' 
sophy  in  Italy ,  is,  however,  deserving  of  notice, 
not  so  much  in  itself  as  from  its  very  remark- 
able Introduction.    M.  Espinas  is  one  of  that 


band  of  young  French  thinkers  who,  following 
in  the  steps  of  M.  Eibot,  have  espoused  with  a 
well-considered  and  sustained  enthusiasm,  if  not 
all  the  doctrines,  at  any  rate  all  the  methods, 
of  contemporar]r  English  psychology.  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  is  the  recognised  leader  of  this 
group  of  eminent  psychologists,  to  which  we 
are  uready  indebted  for  many  vigorous  mono- 
graphs. M.  Eepinas  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
work  in  question  has  traced  with  an  earnestness 
that  carries  conviction  the  historjr  of  this  in- 
vasion of  English  philosophical  ideas  among 
the  Latin  races,  and  discusses  the  question  as 
to  whether  philosophic  science  will  continue 
to  exist  as  a  separate  entity  or  will  split  up  into 
a  number  of  different  parts.  The  book  itself 
is  more  a  collection  of  documents  than  any- 
thing else,  and,  as  the  author  says,  rather 
''  an  instrument  of  research  into  the  movement 
of  ideas  in  Italy  "  than  a  work  containing  any 
system  of  dogmatic  philosophy. 

It  remains  for  us,  in  order  to  complete  this 
review,  to  notice  the  appearance  of  two  novels, 
as  well  as  of  two  books  for  children,"the  work 
of  two  of  the  most  refined  writers  of  the  young 
school.  The  first  of  these  novels  is  by  Mdme. 
Henry  Greville,  and  is  called  Lucie  Eoday 
(Plon).  One  finds  in  it  the  refinement  which 
is  so  distingmshing  a  characteristic  of  this 
authoress's  previous  works,  but  also  in  a  still 
greater  degree  the  effects  due  to  a  somewhat 
vague  conception,  and  to  a  too  often  colourless 
style.  I  greatiy  prefer  a  piquant  story  from  the 
pen  of  M.  Henri  Liesse  (Lemerre),  to  which  the 
autiior  has  not  very  wisely  given  a  title  having 
no  reference  to  the  plot— Z'  On  n^aime  qu*wie  Fois . 
This  novel,  which  is  a  first  work,  is  written  in 
a  gay  and  sparkling  style,  and  is  characterised 
by  a  power  of  observation  at  once  subtle  and 
exact.  M.  Liesse  has  certain  affinities  with  the 
naturalistic  school,  loving  minute  details,  or 
what  M.  Zola  calls  ''le  document  humain." 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  distinguished  from 
this  group  by  the  wit  of  his  dialogue.  Now, 
naturalism  has  a  tendency  to  fill  its  vocabulary 
with  the  most  common  and  every-day  speech, 
while  M.  Liesse  recals,  by  the  smartness  of 
repartee  which  he  puts  into  his  heroes  mouth, 
the  famous  legends  of  Gavami's  cartoons.  The 
^at  fault  of  this  work  is  a  lack  of  coherence 
in  the  plot. 

The  two  books  for  children  are  by  M.  Paul 
Ar^ne  and  M.  Oopp^.  The  former  has  treated 
a  subject  which  is  faimiliar  to  children  on  the 
stage  in  all  the  provinces  of  France,  The 
Temptation  of  Saint  Antony,  and  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  your  oolumns.  The  latter 
has  written  a  charmingly  conceived  little  story 
—Bluette.  But  these  two  littie  tales  defy 
analysis,  for  their  entire  charm  consists  in  the 
detail,  and  in  what  is  technically  termed  **  le 
faire."  Almost  simultaneously  M.  Copp^e 
brought  out  at  the  Od^n  a  drama  in  verse, 
entitled  Le  Trisor,  which  was  received  ^th  as 
much  favour  as  Le  Passant,  the  pretty  Shak- 
sperian  comedy  in  one  act  by  which,  ten  years 
ago,  he  commenced  his  successfiil  career  as  a 
poet.  Paul  Boxtbget. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  DEBIVATION  OP  "  JT7TB." 

London :  Jan.  S,  1880. 

Prof.  Skeat'e  detivation  of  the  word  "jute" 
from  the  Sanskrityi^to,  noticed  in  the  Academy 
of  December  27,  affords  an  interesting  ezam|)le 
of  the  decree  of  historical  proof  which  phil- 
ology admits  of.  That  the  popular  name  of  an 
In£an  product  finds  its  original  in  Sanskrit 
would  to  most  persons  seem  enough.  But  the 
curious  fkct  remains  to  be  explained  that  jute 
is  not  known  bv  that  name,  or  any  similar 
name,  in  Bengal  itself.  The  jute  of  commerce 
is  strictly  confined  to  a  limited  area  in  Eastern 
Bengal,  where  it  is  always  called  either  pat  or 
hahta.  With  the  derivation  of  these  names  we 
aro  not  concerned;  but  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  paJt  is  found  as  patta  in  the  Mahabharata. 
The  word  "jute"  occurs  for  the  first  time  in 
English  official  documents  towards  the  dose  of 
the  last  century.  Dr.  Bozburgh,  the  eminent 
Indian  savant^  was  then  superintendent  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens  at  Calcutta,  and  in  a  letter 
dated  1795  he  drew  the  attention  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  to  the  commercial  value  of  the 
fibre  **  called  jute  by  the  natives."  The  ques- 
tion is — ^From  whom  did  Dr.  Roxburgh  get  the 
name  ?  A  simple  and  decisive  answer  can  be 
given.  In  those  days,  as  now,  the  gardeners  at 
Calcutta  were  immigrants  from  Orissa,  and  in 
Orissa  jute  is  known  to  the  present  day  tajhat 
or  jJiant. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  subject  will  be  found 
in  the  Report  of  the  JtUe  Commission  by  Babu 
Hem  Chunder  Kerr  (Calcutta,  1874),  where  it 
fills  three  folio  paees.  But,  as  that  volume  is 
not  readily  aooosaible  (I  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  it  in  the  library  of  the  India  Office, 
though  I  was  permitted  access  to  a  copy  in  the 
Record  department),  I  truRt  that  this  summary 
of  the  Babu's  argument  will  be  accepted,  though 
coming  from  one  who  knows  neitner  the  ver- 
nacular Bengali  nor  the  classical  Sanskrit. 

Jas.  S.  Oottok. 


ibish  missals. 

3  Porten  Bead,  Hammeramith,  W. :  Jan.  4, 1860. 

The  Irish  entries  in  the  Stowe  Missal  given 
by  Mr.  Warren  should  receive,  and  no  doubt 
will  receive,  attention  from  the  few  scholars 
who  have  made  Celtic  philology  their  special 
study.  For  their  full  elucidation  one  would 
require,  besides  a  knowledge  of  mediaeval  Irish, 
to  have  the  Latin  context  before  him,  and  to 
have  some  litureiccd  knowledge.  Mr.  Warren 
will,  I  am  sure,  forgive  me  for  adding  tkat  the 
transcripts— probably  made  in  haste — need  the 
strictest  verification  throughout. 

Nevertheless,  a  large  part  of  these  entries 
seems  clear  ;  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  offer  the 
following  suggestions,  subject,  no  doubt,  to 
correction  in  several  points  of  detail.  The  italics 
in  the  Irish  mark  proposed  substitutions  for 
doubtfHil  portions  of  the  transcripts. 

In  the*Ordo  Missae  : — 


(1)  Lethdirech  sund. 

(2)  Lsadirech  snnd. 

(3)Isand  totet  Dip- 
nnm  tormaigind  maid 
Per  Quern  bes  tna  dnididi 
thalL 

(4)  Inind  totet  Dignam 
in  (?)  tormi^nd  maid 
Sanctosbess  mnadiudidi 
thall. 


(5)  Ismid  con  ogabar  (?) 
ind  ablistuair  (?)  forr 
cailech  fobdi(?)  dichir 
ceth  (?)  na  bairgine  is  (?) 
in  oaileoh. 

(6)  laund  oonbongar  in 
Bairgen. 

In  the  Ordo  Baptism!  :• 

(7)  Isund  dobcrar  (?)  in 
saUnn  im  bela  ind 
lelucti. 

(8)  Iiunddognitherin 
togath. 


(1)  Half  uncovering 
here. 

(2)  Fall  uncovering 
here. 

(3)  It  is  here  that  the 
l>ignum  underffoes  in- 
crease if  the  Per  Quern 
is  after  it  bejrond. 

(4)  It  is  hera  that  the 
JHgnum  undergoes  the 
incroMo  if  the  Sandus 
is  after  it  beyond.  (See 
Dr.  Todd's  translations 
of  the  above  entries.) 

(5)  See  below. 


thing.  If  its  possessor  will  now  allow  of  itg 
publication,  and  Mr.  Warren  can  see  his  way 
to  editing  it,  the  publio  would  have  before  them, 
and  not  too  soon,  a  valuable  relic  of  the  anoient 
Irish  Church.  Dayid  Fitzqbbald. 


(6)  It  is  here  that  the 
Host  is  broken. 


(7)  It  is  here  the  salt 
is  put  in  the  mouth  of 
the  child. 

(8)  It  is  here  is  made 
the  consent. 

(3)  (4)  The  Dignum,  as  Todd  has  pointed  out, 
is  the  Prefaoe,  from  the  words  with  which  it 
begins  [Sursum  corda.  ''Habemus  ad  Domi- 
num."  (Sratias  agamus  Domino  Deo  nostro. 
<<  Dignum  et  iustum  est."  Then,  Yere  dignum 
et  iustum  est,  aequum  et  salutare,  70*.  ]. 

The  Per  Quern  is  the  form  with  which  now,  as 
a  thousand  years  ago,  when  this  Missal  was  in 
use,  the  Preface  ends jj^*  Per  Quem  Maiestatem 
tuam  laudant  angeli  7  c  cum  quibus  et  nostras 
voces  ut  admitti  iubeas  depreoamur,  supplici 
confessione  dioentes,  8anctu8,  Saru^us,  Sandus^** 
7^  The  '* increase"  refers  to  the  variation  of 
the  Prefaoe  according  to  the  season.* 

(5)  It  would  be  haamlous  to  attempt  a  version 
of  the  whole  of  this  till  the  transcript  is  care- 
fully revised;  but  portions  are  clear  enough, 
and  the   general   aense.     ''It  is   here   that 

.  .  .  over  (the)  chalice  ...  of  the 
Host  into  the  chalice."  The  rubric  can,  I 
mresume,  only  refer  to  what  is  done  at  the  Paz 
Domini,  when  the  priest  breaks  the  Host  over 
the  ohalioe,  and  subsequently  drops  a  particle 
into  it. 

^6^  The  word  hairgen  is  literally  a  '*  cake." 

(7)  **  Ldudi  "  seems  related  to  Cormao*s  lelabj 
a  child  at  the  breast. 

In  offering  these  suggestions  I  cannot  but 
repeat  that  to  be  of  any  value  they  should  be 
based  upon  accurate  transcripts.  It  is  some 
twenty-four  years  since  Todd  made  a  very  un- 
satisfactory examination  of  the  Missal,  not 
being  permitted,   as  he  tells  us,  to  copy  any- 


*  The  oorresponding  Latin  term  seems  to  be 
AugTnentum,  See  Notes  and  Queries^  January  3, 
p.  18,  where  the  rubrics  are  quoted  from  **  an  old 
missal,"  «Hio  augmentam,"  **Hio  seonnda  pars 
aogmenti." 


MB.  BWIRBUBm*8  **  STITDT  OF  SHAEESPEABE." 
Dablin:  Jan.  10, 1880. 

I  shall  not  trouble  readers  of  the  Acadeht 
with  personal  controversy.  The  fi9w  who  care 
to  ascertain  the  fkcts  can  easily  do  so.  But  two 
or  three  points  of  wider  interest  may  be  noticed. 

If  words  not  occurring  in  Shakspeie  aie 
fbund  in  a  play  of  doubtful  authorship,  does  this 
furnish  an  argument  against  Shakspere's  alleged 
authorship  of  the  plav  P  No.  If  we  may  trust 
a  table — ^approximately  setting  forth  the  tacts— 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Richard  Simpson  (New  Shak-  I 
spore  Society's  Transactions,  1874,  p.  115)  there  | 
are  no  fewer  than  9,464  words  of  Shakspere's 
vocabulary  peculiar  to  single  plays.  Shakspere, 
in  his  amazing  wealth  of  words,  has  nowhere  | 
written  a  hundred  lines  without  summoning 
into  use  a  word  which  has  never  appeared 
outside  the  one  play  in  which  it  does  serrloe. 
In  Henry  F.  the  number  of  words  Sto^  xryi^/icra 
is  549.  To  found  an  argument  on  such  data, 
the  words  must,  as  Mr.  Simpson  said,  he 
weighed,  not  counted ;  they  must  be  carefolly 
selected,  oruoial  words.  To  call  a  word  actually 
occurring  in  Shakspere  ''  non-Shakespearian  " 
or  *'  pre-Shakespearian  "  does  not  prove  it  a 
crucial  or  test  word. 

Certain  words  occurring  in  King  Edward  III 
can  be  spoken  of  as  &ra|  \ty6119pa  only  by  exclud- 
ing from  consideration  the  poems  of  Shakspere. 
Mr.  Swinburne— it  seems  to  me— silently 
assumes  that  Shakspere  has  two  vocabularies : 
one  for  his  poems,  another  for  his  playa  This 
is  an  important  assumption,  and  someone 
with  leisure  would  do  well  to  ascertain  the  facts. 
I  have  looked  a  little  into  the  matter,  and  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  the  Ito^  \ty6fuya  of  thepdems 
do  not  largely  differ  in  number  or  in  kind  from 
those  of  an  equal  number  of  lines  in  Shakspere'i 
earlier  dramas.  A  small  excess  and  a  certain 
peculiarity  might  be  induced,  one  would  sup- 
pose beforehand,  by  the  demands  of  rhyme. 

Perhaps  I  may  add  that,  as  to  the  authorship 
of  KinQ  Edward  IIL,  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Swinburne ;  but  my  opinion  is  founded 
only  on  a  general  impression  in  which  I  haye 
myself  no  great  confidence. 

As  to  the  ''perpetual  predominance  "  of  the 
triple  endinj^  in  Fletcher,  the  statement  took 
me  by  surprise,  but  I  did  not  venture  hastily  to 
question  it.  Now  that  a  challenge  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Fumivall,  I  may  say  that  1 
examined  the  first  scene  of  The  Knight  of  Malta, 
225  lines,  and  the  first  hundred  lines  of  Tk 
Little  French  Lautuer,  These  plays,  I  see 
it  stated,  are  ascribed  by  Mr.  Swinburne  to 
Fletcher,  at  least  as  regards  sMe  and  execu- 
tion. In  the  225  lines  of  T?ie  Kniaht  of 
Malta,  I  find  four  which  might  possibly  he 
represented  as  exhibiting  triple  endings,  bat  I 
do  not  believe  Mr.  Swinburne  would  represent 
them  as  such;  the  terminal  words  memory, 
business,  and  Zanthia  (a  dissyllable  in  line  199)  he 
would— rightly,  I  think— treat  as  dissyllabic. 
Xhe  remaining  line, 
''  For  a  sign  somewhere.    May  then  my  life  forsake 

me," 
no  intelligent  reader  of  verse,  I  suppose,  would 
treat  as  giving  an  example  of  the  triple  ending- 
In  the  first  hundred  lines  of  The  LittU  Frtnch 
Lawyer  nine,  exhibiting  departures  from  the 
normal  form,  deserve  attention ;  of  these  only 
one, 

**  The  curate  of  the  parish ;  but  for  Cleremont," 
has,  it  seems  to  me,  the  triple  ending.    The 
general  result  is  that,  in  325  lines  examined  by 
mo)  one  triple  ending  occurs.    I  haye  H^^^ 
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doubt  that  in  some  of  Fletcher's  plays  they  are 
iMsrare. 

The  general  question  which  chiefly  interests 
ae  in  this  whole  discussion  is  the  followiag: 
Does  not  aooorate  scholarship  subsenre  the  best 
criticism  of  litsrature  and  art  P  Or  are  we  to 
Tuader  in  dilettantism*  &om  one  unfounded 
isdomption  to  another,  lit  by  will-o'-the-wisp 
&nde6»  until  we  suddenly  find  ourselves  in  the 
iloogh?  Bdwakd  Dowden. 


▲PPOnmCKNTS  FOR  JTEXT  WEEK. 
XjR4T,  Jan.  Ml«  4  p.m. 


SpjB. 
ftiTftn. 


Boyal 


iMtitatioA :  **  The  Iieydaa  Jar/'  by 
ly :  •«  Truth  in  Art,"  by  Briton 


%pm.    YiflloriaIoatitKti:<'OntbeQfgHi(rfMind," 
»7theRer.Dr.J.Fl8her. 
rcBM4T,J«a.  M,S  pjB.    Boyal  Inafeitntton:  <*Iks  Phyd- 
l^y  of  KoaaK"  fr  ^f^*  Scbitfer. 

7  45  p  jn.  au&tlMl :  •<  The  StzikM  of  the  Fast  Ten 
Yam.*  by  O.  FUmpa  Beran. 

S  ^a.  GHil  KaciMefs:  «<Fixad  and  Xereabla 
W«tn/*  by  I«.  F.  Tcmoa  Haroonrt :  **  Moyeablo  Dama  in 
bfiaa  Worn."  by  R.  B.  Bueklay. 

•  pm.   Odaiial  laatttuta:  *«TIm  Vatiooal Daivlop- 
MBl  of  GaaaSa,"  bgr  J-  O.  Booxinot. 
«)Op.m.   ZMlogioal. 
W»nnAT,Jn.1UTp.m.    If ateemlosical :  Asnlfenary. 
7  fLM.    tobMMMKiQal :  AnoiTwaary. 
SpjD.   SocM^of  Arte:  *« Domestic  Poiaons," by H. 
Carr. 

S  fLS.    flaildRfMl ;  ''On  tba  Qmju  FleuratiatUhua^ 

-^  kf  J.W,  Davie;  "Oa  the  8chUto«e  Yoloanic 

eabtiag  on  the  West  of  Dartmoor,"  by  F.  Rm- 

W;    '*€ta   ■amwaWen    Bcmalas  and  Tree-tmnka  in 

aiaaaaaiy  Skada  «»  Beadinc,"  by  B.  B.  Poulton. 

i  p  m.    Archaeolofical  AaaoeUtion :  *<  Anoiant  Jade 
■eBl^*byH.W.Oop«;  »•  Ancient  and  UnpnbUahed 

'brW.  deOreyBireh. 

ti,  3  p.m.    Royal  Institution:  "Modem 
ateee  the  Benalaaanee,"  by  E.  H.  Statham. 
7.PJL    liflBdea  InatitBtion:   "The  100,000th  of  a 
avoad,'*  by  W.  £.  Ayrtoa. 

S  pja.  Beyal  Aeademy :  "  Arehitectore  goiremad  by 
TtoAaa«l  FiiacielBa,'*  by  B.  M.  Barry. 

»  p-aa.  aociB^y  of  Arta :  •*  The  Tetohins  of  Fhyaioa,'* 
EjrToi.  Fteiy . 

«JOp.m.    BofyaL   Antiquuiei. 
Fx::^4T,  Jan.  23,  S  p^m.    Qoekett. 

t  p.aa.  Bev  Shakapen  Society :  **  On  the  Inoonais- 
tmef  of  tte  Tlaae  of  Snakapare'a  Pla^a,"  by  B.  Rose; 
"  Is  thM<e  *  Faikh  Day  in  Borneo  and  JulUt  ? "  by  W.  J. 
S«Ua ;  «*  Then  ia  not  a  Month  betveen  Soenea  il.  and  iii. 
:f  JmUma  Cmnmr^  Act  I.,**  by  Hermann  Linde. 

S  pH.    Boyal  Inatttatioii:  " Sea  and  JLaad in Bela- 

tan  to  GMlegioal  Time,"  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Oarpenter. 

Sir.cuT.  Jan.  f4,  8  p.m.    Koyal  InsUtution:  *<(^*'  by 

riA  T.  Rupatt  Jonea.  ' 

SpA.    Fhyaioal :  «  On  the  Theory  of  Prof.  Hnghetf 

Batanee,**  by  Dr.  0.  J.  Lodge ;  "  On  a  Liquid 


Iiiactioa 

Titaie  Arc,"  by  0.  V.'Boyi ; 
BjJ.  Faber. 
8.tfpji 


*  On  a  Talking  Maohine,*' 


SCIENCE. 
I  Maeci  Plauii  CapHuu  With  an  Introduc- 
tkm.  Critical  Apparatus,  and  Explanatory 
XoKes  by  Edward  A.  Sonnenschein,  M.A., 
late  Scholar  of  Uniyersity  College,  Oxford. 
( W.  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Allen.) 

This  work  is  a  translation  of  the  edition  of 
tbe  Cafiin  bj  the  well*known  scholar,  Brix, 
v'th  additional  notes  by  the  English  editor. 
Mr.  Sonoensehein's  knowledge  of  German  is 
:'s:4£  of  a  native,  and  is  a  sufficient  voucher 
f  K  the  sccuracy  of  the  translation.  The  high 
TcpvalakKNi  of  Brix,  proved  by  his  various 
^aditiooi  sad  articles  on  Plautus,  cannot  fail 
CO  reeoouMnd  this  work  to  English,  and,  I 
hope  I  may  add,  American,  students. 

fiat  it  would  be  little  to  say  thus  much 
'v^j  of  3Ir.  Sonnenschein's  work.  He  has 
nten  tar  the  iirst  time  a  complete  collation 
'^r  the  British  Museum  MS.,  well  known  in 
^Aelaiid  since  Wagner's  edition  of  the  Ault^ 
^  as  J.  This  is  a  MS.  ascribed  by  Mr. 
£■  M.  Thompson  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
£VstuTT,  and  is  therefore  nearly  equal  in  anti- 
utT  to  the  famous  Codex  Vetus  (B)  of  the 
'«'aai-an.  The  readings  of  both  MSS.  are  now 
'n'^ented  side  by  side ;  the  few  lines  of  which 
A  the  Ambrosian)  still  preserves  fragmentary 


traces  are  given  when  they  occur ;  and  occa- 
sional readings  are  quoted  from  the  Ursinianus, 
as  well  as  other  MSS.  of  less  note.  As  no 
edition  of  the  Captivi  hitherto  published 
exhibits  an  adequate  critical  apparatus,  this 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  con- 
tribution which  Mr.  Sonnenschein  has  himself 
made  to  the  study  of  the  play.  But  he  has 
also  given  to  the  world  a  series  of  emendations 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  excite  attention,  for 
they  are  asserted  to  be,  and  it  seems  that  they 
are,  from  the  hand  of  Bentley.  Mr.  Sonnen- 
schein found  them  in  a  copy  of  Parens  in  the 
British  Museum  (682,  b.  10).  Many  of  these 
have  since  been  made  by  other  scholars,  but 
some  of  them  are  quite  new,  and,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  call  for  examination.  I 
would  mention  as  interesting  specimens  the 
following : — 

I.  i„  18.-C7ane*«*mu«;  juan(fo{;:^r^^f*} 
venaiici  for  quando  re9  redierunt  of  MSS. 

II.  ii.,  71. — Ne  ptUri  iam  eUi  un%€u$  sum  e&ae 
e  re  videcUur  magU  for  sum  decere  of  MSS. 

IL  iii.,  71. — Caue  tu  mi  iratiM  fuaa  for  caueto 
michi  of  MSS. 

IV.  i.,  12. — Cotticiamin  collum  paUium,  prima 
ex  me  hanc  rem  ipsus  audiat  for  rem  ut  audiat  of 
MSS. 

rV.  ii.,  17.— Fm«rM5  aries,  turn  genu  ad  quemque 
iceroy  ad  terram  dabo  for  adquemqtte  iecero  of  MSS. 
In  this  case  Bentley,  taking  icero  from  Game- 
rariu9,  rejects  the  ut  which  he  had  substituted 
for  ad,  no  doubt  forgetting  or  not  noticing  that 
qiiemqiie^qiteTncumique;  Bentley's  emendation  has 
been  made  since  his  time  independently  by 
Lindemann,  and  is,  I  think,  right. 

IV.  ii.,  6. — Laridum  atque  epidaafoveri/eretUis 
ferveHiihus  toi/oculia  of  MSS. 

IV.  ii.,  82. — Atque  agnum  adferri  propriiim 
pinguem.  Cur  f  Vt  eacrifucea  for  proprium  of 
MSS.  This  is  a  conjecture  on  which  we  should 
be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Munro*s  opinion ;  it  seems 
very  tempting,  but  the  word  is  rare,  and  Mr. 
Sonnenschein  quotes  no  instance  of  a  use 
exactly  parallel. 

The  commentary  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
excellent,  and  rarely  leaves  anything  un- 
explained. Sometimes,  however,  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  supplement,  occasionally 
to  alter,  our  views  by  a  reference  to  Ussing's 
recent  or  Lambinus'  never  superseded,  though 
old,  commentary.  In  a  comedy  there  is 
generally  a  good  deal  the  exact  force  of 
which  strikes  different  readers  differently; 
and  this  is,  of  course,  more  true  where  the 
readings  are  so  often  conjectural  as  in 
Plautus.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention 
any  English  edition  of  the  plays  from  which 
so  much  mav  be  learnt  as  to  the  language  and 
syntax  of  Plautus  as  this,  not  excepting  Dr. 
Wagner's  valuable,  but  less  minute,  editions 
of  the  Aulularia,  TrinumnmSy  and  Menaechmi 
The  Captivi  has  besides  a  peculiar  advantage 
for  school  purposes  in  its  moral  propriety. 
The  author  himself  dwells  on  this  in  the 
address  which  he  makes  to  his  audience  at  the 
end  of  the  play,  SpectatoreSj  adpudicos  mores 
facta  haecjabulast.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
thoroughly  dramatic,  and  keeps  up  the  reader's 
interest  to  the  last,  even  if  we  hesitate  to 
accept  the  verdict  of  Lessing  that  it  is  '*  das 
schonste  Stiick  das  jemals  auf  die  Biihne 
gekommen  ist." 

The  present  edition  is  called  •'  preliminary." 
The  editor  intends  to  publish,  later,  another, 


in  which  Bentley's  conjectures  on  the  other 
plays  are  added  In  an  Appendix.    R.  Ellis. 


CURRENT  SCIENTIFIO  LITERATUflE. 

Annual  Becord  of  Science  and  Industry  for  18TS. 
Edited  by  Spencer  F.  Baird.  (New  York : 
Harper.)  These  volumes—an  attempt  to  re- 
produce on  a  smaller  scale  the  Jahresherichie  of 
the  Qermans — have  now  appeared  for  eight 
consecutive  voars,  while  their  predecessor,  The 
Annual  of  Scimtijic'  Discovery^  was  commenced 
in  1850.  The  book  is  very  comprehensive,  and 
it  furnishes  within  a  space  of  700  pages  a  very 
useful  risumi  of  the  main  results  of  scientific 
investigation  during  the  year.  The  astronomy, 
for  which  Prof.  E.  S.  Holden  is  responsible, 
includes  a  record  of  all  important  discoveries, 
and  nasses  on  to  a  report  of  American,  and  after - 
waros  of  European,  observatories.  The  American 
list  comprises  no  less  than  forty  observatories, 
manjr  of  them,  of  course,  belonging  to  private 
individuals.  Astronomy  is  followed  by  the 
physios  of  the  earth,  or  physiography  as  we  now 
call  it.  The  part  relating  to  vulcanology  would 
be  considerably  improved  next  year  by  a  detailed 
account  of  some  one  seismological  observatory 
such  as  that  of  Palmieri  or  of  Stefano  di 
Bossi.  Physics  and  chemistry  record  no  very 
notable  discoveries  during  1878.  Mineralogy, 
geology,  and  geography  follow  in  succession; 
a  section  is  given  to  microscopy;  and  the 
biological  sciences  occupy  about  a  sixth  of 
the  book.  Agriculture  and  rural  economy  are 
discussed  with  considerable  minuteness  by  !Prof. 
W.  O.  Atwater,  and  some  useful  industrial  statis- 
tics conclude  the  volume.  Although  many 
omissions  must  occur  in  a  work  of  such  consider- 
able scope,  the  principle  of  entrusting  esich 
particular  section  to  an  expert  is  carried  out  so 
fully  that  the  book  affords  a  very  fair  insight 
into  the  state  and  progress  of  science.  The 
continued  references  to  scientific  journals  are 
also  a  notable  and  useful  feature. 

Mittheilungen  aus  dem  k,  Zoologiachen  Museum 
zu  Dresden.  S^  Hft.  (Dresden:  Baensch.) 
This  finely  illustrated  work  is  edited  by  the 
indefatigable  Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer,  the  explorer  of 
New  Guinea,  and  now  the  Curator  of  the 
Dresden  Zoological  Museum.  The  present  part 
contains  an  account  of  a  new  form  of  glass-* 
fronted  case  for  museums,  with  the  bodies  and 
all  the  fittings  made  of  iron,  designed  by  Dr. 
Meyer.  Plates  are  given  showing  the  details 
of  structure,  and  we  reoommend  the  study  of 
them  to  curators  of  our  museums  at  home. 
There  is  further  a  paper  on  the  dragon-fiies  of 
New  Guinea  by  M.  Ju.  de  Selys  Longchamps, 
and  a  paper  oontaining  a  series  of  descriptions 
and  measurements  of  the  ethnological  skeletons 
and  skulls  in  the  Dresden  Museum  bv  Drs. 
Meyer  and  £.  Tiingel.  The  next  paper  is  by  Mr. 
B.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  of  the  British  Museum,  on 
the  collections  of  birds  made  by  Dr.  Meyer 
during  his  expedition  to  New  Guinea  and  some 
neighbouring  islands^  and  is  illustrated  by 
three  coloured  plates.  A  paper  by  Dr.  Th. 
Kirsoh  on  new  wasps  in  the  Dresden  collec- 
tion follows,  and  the  part  closes  with  a  long 
paper  by  Dr.  Meyer  on  153  Papiian  skulls 
from  New  Guinea  and  the  Island  of  Mysore 
(Geelvinks  Bay),  forming  a  continuation  of 
two  pajsera  on  the  same  subject  whieh  ap- 
peared in  the  two  earlier  parts  of  the  same 
publication.  The  present  part  of  the  paper  is 
illustrated  with  fivre  photographic  plates,  each 
of  which  contains  five  different  views  of  each  of 
five  different  skulls,  so  that  twenty-fi^e  skulls 
in  all  are  portrayed.  The  photog:raphic  method 
leaves  notning  to  be  desired.  This  exhaustive 
treatise  of  Dr.  Meyer's  is  to  be  further  con- 
tinned  in  the  next  part  of  the  series. 
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NOTES  OF  TEAVEL, 

The  results  of  the  Dutch  sdentifio  exploration 
of  Sumatra  are  to  be  published  in  four  volumes, 
the  first  of  which  will  contain  an  Introduction 
by  Col.  Yerstee^,  the  originator  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  a  succinct  account  of  the  journey, 
accompanied  by  illustrations.  The  second  will 
be  devoted  to  a  geographical  description  of  the 
country,  its  meteorology,  geology,  and  natural 
history ;  there  will  be  sixteen  maps  to  illustrate 
this  volume.  The  ethnographical  and  linguistic 
information  gathered  by  the  expedition  will  be 
comprised  in  the  third  volume ;  while  the  fourth 
will  be  wholly  taken  up  with  natural  history, 
and  more  particularly  zoology.  This  great 
work  is  being  prepsyred  by  the  members  of  the 
expedition,  witn  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Has* 
felt,  Snelleman,  and  Yeth. 

Mr.  Henbt  yon  Siebold  has  lately  issued 
in  Japan  a  volume  of  notes  on  Japanese  archae- 
ology, illustrated  by  twelve  large  photographs. 

The  publication  of  a  bi-monthly  magazine  is 
te  be  commenoed  at  once  at  Malta,  under  the 
title  of  Bivieta  Geografica  Irvtemaziondle, 

News  has  lately  been  received  of  Dr.  Otto 
Finsch's  expedition  to  the  little-known  islands 
of  the  Nortn  Pacific,  previously  referred  to  in 
the  AoADEMY,  vol.  XV.,  p*  302.  The  expedi- 
tion has  been  underteken  with  the  view  mainly 
of  studying  the  natural  history  and  ethno- 
graphy of  certain  groups,  and  Dr.  Finsch 
accordingly  commenced  his  labours  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  whence  at  the  end  of  last 
August  he  arrived  at  Bonham  Island,  one  of 
the  Marshall  Islands,  the  most  easterly  archi- 
pelago of  Micronesia.  This  island  Dr.  Finsch 
nnds  well  fitted  for  the  pursuit  of  his  ethno- 
graphical studies,  as  it  is  visited  by  people  £rom 
various  islands  in  the  neighbouring  groups. 

The  French  Geographical  Society  are  about 
to  consider  the  question  of  adopting  some 
uniform  system  of  orthography  for  geographical 
pubHoations. 

The  search  for  ^Id  is  being  somewhat 
actively  carried  on  in  Queensland  just  now. 
An  expedition  has  recently  started  across  the 
interior  to  Gape  York  peninsula  to  prospect  for 
gold  in  that  region,  and  it  is  also  stated  that 
gold  has  been  found  at  the  Eastern  Eiver  near 
Oopperfield. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  have  received 
news  that  the  Henry  Venn  has  returned  from 
the  expedition  up  the  Binue  branch  of  the  Niger 
to  which  we  referred  on  November  8.  Fifty-one 
days  after  starting,  the  little  steamer  appears  to 
have  reached  l^la,  a  place  which,  thoagh 
marked  on  some  maps,  has  never  before  been 
visited  by  Europeans ;  it  is  said  to  be  nearly  500 
miles  east  of  Lokoja,  at  the  confluence  with  the 
Niger.  As  the  water  in  the  Binue  was  falling, 
the  Henry  Venn  was  only  taken  about  forty 
miles  higher  up  to  some  rocks,  which  were 
named  the  Henry  Yenn  Bocks.  These  lie  oppo- 
site to  a  town,  named  (Tarawa,  in  about  9^  3(y 
lat.,  I2f^  3(K  long.,  and  were  reached  on  Septem- 
ber 4.  From  this  point  a  small  launch  was 
taken  a  few  miles  farther  on,  presumably  only 
for  surveying  and  sounding  purposes.  The 
banks  of  tne  river  are  steted  to  be  thickly  popu- 
lated, a  good-sized  town  being  seen  about  every 
mile  for  a  long  dietence.  The  farthest 'point 
reached  by  this  expedition  is  said  to  be  some 
800  miles  from  the  sea. 

The  question  of  the  Trans-Sahara  Bailway 
is  being  actively  teken  up  by  the  French 
Government,  and  we  learn  that  it  is  in  con- 
templation to  organise  no  less  than  four  ex- 
peditions for  the  exploration  of  the  unknown 
regions  which  vnH  have  to  be  traversed  by  it. 
Of  these,  three  will  stert  from  Algiers,  one  of 
which  will  be  under  the  orders  of  Col.  Flatters, 
while  the  fourth  will  make  for  Timbuktu  from 


the  west  coast  under  M.  Paul  Soleillet,  who  has 
already  done  good  service  by  his  explorations 
in  that  quarter. 

Count  BiSta  SzcehEnyi,  in  a  report  to  the 
Hungarian  Academy  of  Science,  dated  Si-ning, 
August  10,  1879,  describes  several  excursions  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  town.  Among  other 
places,  he  visited  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
the  Kuku-nor,  where  a  broad  shallow  river,  the 
Pas-then>ho,  enters  that  lake.  The  mountains 
in  ite  neighbourhood  rise  to  a  height  of  14,500 
feet.  He  also  visited  the  Lama  monastery  of 
Kumbum,  with  ite  wondrous  tree,  a  syringa, 
bearing  white  blossoms,  and  the  Hoang  Lake  to 
the  north-west  of  Si-ning.  He  now  proposes  to 
proceed  to  Tibet  by  way  of  ISze-chuen,  a  route 
recommended  to  him  by  the' Chinese  authorities. 

Dr.  JuxKER  has  returned  to  Africa,  his 
object  being  to  reach  the  Monbuttu  country,  to 
the  south  of  the  Welle.  Herr  Slatin,  an  Austrian 
traveller,  arrived  in  September  last  at  Dara  in 
Dar  Fur,  and  was  then  making  preparations  for 
a  journey  to  the  copper  mines  of  Hofrat  el 
Nahas.  Dr.  Lenz,  who  travels  on  behalf  of  the 
Gbrman  African  Association,  has,  by  this  time, 
probably  left  Fez  for  Tafilet. 

Afteb  a  lapse  of  two  months  the  Boyal  Gheo- 
graphical  Society  have  again  received  news  of 
their  East  African  Expedition,  which,  under 
Mr.  Thomson,  Mr.  Keith  Johnston's  successor, 
reached  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyassa,  six  miles 
east  of  Mbungo,  on  September  22.  Though 
Mr.  Thomson's  letter,  read  on  Monday  evening, 
is  bdef^  it  contains  some  interesting  geographical 
information.  From  S.  lat.  8°  60',  it  appears, 
the  country  N.N.E.  of  the  lake  suddenly  rises 
from  about  3,500  feet  above  the  sea-level  to 
7,000  feet,  and  a  few  miles  farther  south  to 
between  8.000  and  9,000  feet.  This,  Mr.  Thom- 
son  considers,  represente  the  general  level  of  an 
old  plateau,  which  is  now  cut  up  by  numerous 
streams  into  deep  narrow  valleys.  The  highest 
point  reached  by  the  expedition  was  8,116  feet, 
and  no  conspicuous  mountain  was  seen.  Mr. 
Thomson's  observations  dispose  of  the  Konde 
mountains  as  a  range  from  12,000  to  14,000  feet 
high,  as  previously  reported.  What  other 
travellers  have  seen  from  the  lake  has,  no 
doubt,  been  the  side  of  the  plateau  mentioned 
above.  Mr.  Thomson  reporte  that  the  expedi- 
tion had  arrived  at  Lake  Nyassa  in  excellent 
condition,  and  that  he  intended  to  leave  for 
Lake  Tanganyika  on  September  28.  There  is 
every  probability,  therefore,  that  he  would  reach 
his  destination  in  advance  of  the  party  from 
Livingstonia  under  Mr.  James  Stews^,  C.E. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


The  Fossil  Birds  of  India, —  Mr.  William 
Davies,  of  the  British  Museum,  has  examined 
some  avian  remains  from  the  Tertiary  deposits 
of  the  Siwalik  Hills,  which  were  presented  to 
the  museum  many  years  ago  by  Colonel  Sir 
Proby  Cautley .  Mr.  Lydekker,  of  the  (Geological 
Survey  of  India,  has  also  lately  published  some 
observations  on  the  remains  of  birds  from  the 
same  deposite.  It  is  clear  that  during  the 
Upper  Miocene  or  Lower  Pliocene  period  there 
must  have  existed  side  by  side,  in  the  plains 
of  India,  two  distinct  forms  of  struthioid  birds, 
representetives  of  which  are  now  found  in 
widely  separated  areas—namely,  the  ostrich 
in  Africa  and  the  emeu  in  Australia.  From 
Mr.  Davies's  studies  it  would  appear  that  a 
third  species  of  the  struthioid  type,  but  of 
undetermined  genus,  may  have  been  contem- 
poraneous with  these  Lidian  ostriches  and 
emeus.  A  new  fossil  species  of  pelican  is 
described  by  Mr.  Davies  as  Pdicanus  Cautleyi^ 
and  another  bird,  probably  also  a  pelican,  is 
named  P.  Siwalensis.  Mr.  Davies's  paper 
appears  in  the  current  number  of  the  Geological 
Magazine* 


The  Meteorology  of  Western  T^iJrf.— Buring 
the  late  Mr.  Shaw's  expedition  to  Taikand 
very  careful  observations  were  teken  by  Dr. 
Scully,  especially  on  the  return  journey.  These 
have  now  been  discussed  by  Mx.  Blanford,  and 
the  resulte  afford  some  very  valuable  data  as 
to  the  daily  march  of  meteorological  elements, 
particularly  of  pressure,  at  great  heights.    The 

Sper  appears  among  the  Indian  Meteorological 
emoirs. 

RainfaU  in  the  Alps, — In  the  Austrian 
Zeitschrift  for  July  Prof.  Baulin  gives  an 
elaborate  paper  on  the  distribution  of  rain  ia 
the  Alps  m>m  Vienna  to  Marseilles.  This  dis- 
cussion of  the  facts  is  of  the  highest  value,  as  it 
is  based  on  the  observations  at  about  250 
stations,  which  are  given  in  full  monthly  means. 

Climate  of  Brazil. — In  the  AnsAxiaji  Zeitschrift 
for  June  Dr.  Hann  gives  a  notice  of  a  paper  on 
the  climate  of  Pemambuco  by  Dr.  B^ringer, 
who  has  recently  observed  there  for  rather  over 
a  year.  He  gives  a  summary  of  the  results  of 
all  the  older  series  of  observations  which  he  has 
been  able  to  discover.  In  our  present  condition 
of  ignorance  as  to  the  climate  of  South  America 
this  paper  is  very  useful ;  but  Dr.  fi^ringer's 
own  reinilte  as  to  temperature  are  not  of  mnch 
value,  for  his  thermometers  were  suspended 
in  a  large  airy  hall  with  ite  windows  open! 
This,  however,  does  not  affect  his  stetementa 
as  to  the  physical  geography  of  the  country. 

Climaie  of  Norway, — ^In  Schiibeler's  FcearfZtVrf 
in  Norge  Prof  Mohu  has  publi^ed  an  essay  on 
the  climate  of  the  count^,  which  is,  unfortu- 
nately for  most  English  readers,  in  Norsk.  It 
is  copiously  illustrated  by  several  charts  for 
temperature  andrainfaU,  and  for  the  depth,  and 
temperature  in  depth,  of  the  sea  between 
Norway  and  Iceland,  as  determined  by  the 
Norwegian  Deep  Sea  Expeditions. 

Meteorology  of  Germany. — ^The  second  number 
of  the  general  returns  for  Germany  has  appeared 
at  Leipzig ;  it  is  for  the  year  1877,  and,  like  its 
predecessor,  only  contains  reporte  for  seventeen 
stetions.  Bavaria  only  began  regular  observa- 
tions in  connexion  with  the  system  in  1879,  and 
Prussia  has  not  really  got  ite  organisation  in 
working  order  yet. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Japanese  Government 
propose  to  undertake  a  geological  survey  of  the 
whole  of  Japan. 

The  frequent  shocks  of  earthquake  which 
have  been  experienced  of  late  in  Switzerland 
and  along  the  Khine  have  led  the  Swiss  Nator- 
forschende  Gesellschaft  to  appoint  a  special 
"  Earthquake  Committee."  It  was  at  the  wish 
of  this  committee  that  Prof.  A.  Heim,  of  Hot- 
tingen,  Zurich,  compiled  his  essay  on  the 
*  •  Observation  of  Earthquakes,'*  which  the  Alpine 
Club  has  promised  to  distribute  to  all  its  mem- 
bers. Every  person  in  Switzerland,  the  Black 
Forest,  or  Savoy  who  is  made  aware  of  a  shock 
of  earthquake  is  requested  to  communicate  witb 
the  local  secretaries  of  the  committee.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  the  secretaries :— Prof. 
Heim  for  Graubilnden,  St.  Gallon,  Apponzell» 
Glarus,  Uri,  and  Zurich ;  Prof.  Amster-Lasson 
for  the  Black  Forest,  the  Hohgau,  Schaffhanaen, 
and  Thurgau;  Herr  E.  BUlwitter,  Chief  of  the 
Meteorological  Bureau  in  Zurich,  for  Lu^nit 
Zug.  Schwyz,  Unterwalden,  and  Ticino  ;  Proi. 
Forster,  of  tiie  Observatorium  in  Bern,  for  Bern 
and  Freiburg;  Prof.  Soret,  of  Geneva,  for 
Geneva,  Savoy,  and  the  neighbourhood ;  Prot. 
Hagenbach-Bischoff  for  Basel,  Solothurn,  and 
Aargau;  Prof.  Forel,  of  Merges,  for  Vsud, 
Valais,  and  Neuchatel.  The  shock  of  eartu. 
quake  on  December  30  last  was  felt  throughoui 
Central  and  Western  Switzerland. 
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PHILOLOGY  NOT^S. 

Prof.  Frtedricii  Muller's  AUgemeine 
KtittHfraphie^  which  has  just  appeared  in  a 
r.-oond  edition,  is  one  of  the  standard  works  on 
ethnology ;  and,  though  it  is  not  such  at  tractive 
u-uduig  as  Peaehers  Volkerhundey  its  author  has 
succeeded  in  bringing  together,  in  a  com- 
parmtiyely  narrow  compass,  a  great  number  of 
i**<>re8ting  and  instractive  facts.  What  gives 
*  <  his  work  a  peculiar  advantage  over  all  its 
T^Tedecceeors  and  contemporaries  is  its  treatment 
1  the  lioguistie  part  of  ethnology,  and  we  are 
^.«d  to  get  from  the  learned  linguist  a  r€8um6 
ii  his  views  regarding  the  classification  of 
^gnagee,  as  we  posaees  as  yet  only  instalments 
••'  his  large  work  on  the  elements  of  the  science 
of  language. 

Tni:  third  Tolume  of  Plrof.  Weber's  Indische 

f^tTfifen   (Tritbner)   contains   the    reviews    on 

Indian  subjects    which     that     distinguished 

professor     has     contributed     from     1869    to 

1S*;S  to  the    Literan'Bches    Central-Blatt    and 

the  JfiiOfr  LUtTotur^Zeitung.      We  find  here, 

in    ahoit   aitides    written    currente    calainOy 

the  fiitt  impressions  produced  by  the   works 

dbcttsed    on    a    mind   singularly   eager   to 

weloome  all  nev  contributions,  and  generous 

to  all  real  work,  while  entirely  outspoken  con- 

cRniDg  any  dfiviations  from  the  sound  scholarly 

•f:4adpQZDt    With  a  few  exceptions,  the  128 

books  reviewed  include  all  the  works  of  any 

jopoftsBce   which    have    appeared   either   in 

Europe  or   in   India   and   have   dealt    with 

Icdian  philology,  history,  or  religion  :  and  the 

vhde  volume  will  be  fiill  of  instruction  to  the 

;Acreasing  number  of  those  interested  in  such 

i;tb;ect8.    It  is  also  peculiarly  attractive  from 

t^  fresbneas  of   almost  youthful  enthusiasm 

^ndect  on  eyery  page,  and  in  such  striking 

vticnBst  to  the  deep  and  varied  learning  which 

>hom%  how  many  years  of  earnest  labour  Prof. 

Weber  has  devoted  to  his  favourite  study.    It 

is  to  be  regretted  that  the  same  vigour  tinges 

wmetzmes  with  bitterness  his  differences  with 

cihcr  scholars ;  but  it  is  part,  after  all,  of  the 

isrksess  both  of  thought  and  of  productive 

sctrity  which  has  made  the  veteran  professor's 

ndiKnee  so  full  of  fruit.    The  volume  doses 

VI*  h  most  full  and  valuable  Indexes  to  the 

n*itcnts  of  all  the  three  volumes  of  IndiscJie 

^'.rri/t-n  now  published.  • 

The  Nirajfavaliyd  Sutiam,  by  Dr.  S.  WaiTcn 

Aasteidam:    Johannes  Miiller),  is  the  text, 

la  Jain  Prakrit,  with  notes  and  glossary,  of 

tve  Ja>B   UpangaSf  forming  the    above  Sutta, 

ttd  eootaining  a  legend    of   Bimbi^ura    and 

A}  ttasattu,  a  Jutaka  story  told  by  Mahavira, 

•bd  aeveial  short  avadanas  or  legends  of  Jain 

faints.      Dr.  Warren  has  not  ventured  on  a 

t:i£alaliafi.  and  confesses  that  he  has  not  been 

kbl«  to  onderstand  all  the  text,  which  he  edits, 

'inouily  enough,  in    Devanugari  characters, 

Y^U  the  iHofisary  is  in  the  Boman  type  adopted 

?  "ther  European  editors  of  Jain  works.    The 

>^tj  of  Jain  texts  compels  us  to  welcome 

^r  Mv  one,  carefully  edited,  as  this  is,  from 

IrjT  MSS.      The  work  would,  however,  have 

bra  bstter   delayed  till  it  could  have   been 

p^lliehed  in  a  more  complete  state ;  and  Dr. 

^'•nen's  previous  work,    De  Jainaa^  leads  to 

th«  hope  that  the  next  contribution  from  him 

^^y  be  of  a  more  usefol  and  enduring  kind 

t^  the  present  one. 

AwtfK  de  la  Lavgue  albanaiie.  By  L. 
2«l'xw.  (Paris :  Maisonnenve.)  The  study  of 
AUanian  is  at  length  attracting  the  attention  it 
i»erves.  We  lately  noticed  the  learned  and 
ohaostive  volume  of  M.  Dozen  on  the  Albanian 
nuamar  and  vocabulary,  and  we  now  have  a 
aev  volume  on  the  same  subject  by  Prof. 
fc  lArw.  Everything  that  Prof.  jBenloew  writes 
.•  wcrthy  of  attention,  but  we  fail  to  be  any 
a<<re  conmoed  by  the  present  book  of  the 


truth  of  his  main  thesis  than  we  were  by  his 
previous  work,  La  Grkce  avant  lea  Greca*  His 
own  analysis  of  the  language  goes  against  his 
assertion  that  ''Albanian  is  not  an  Indo- 
European  language  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  ;  "  and  it  seems  to  us  a  violation  of  the 
scientific  method  to  compare  modem  Albanian, 
whose  records  do  not  reach  back  much  beyond 
three  centuries,  with  the  wholly  unknown 
langaage  or  laneuagcs  of  the  ubiquitous  and 
semi-mythical  Pelasgians.  But  even  his 
Pelasgian  theory  is  plausible  by  the  side  of 
another  theory  now  added  to  it,  which  brings 
the  Albanians  of  Europe  from  the  Albania  of 
the  Caucasus.  The  resemblances  between  a 
few  local  names  which  M.  BenloDW  urges  in 
support  of  this  new  theory  might  be  made  to 
prove  anythintr,  and  the  precarious  character  of 
them  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  Ely- 
maia,  which  he  compares  with  the  Elymeia  of 
Macedonia,  is  shown  by  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions to  be  the  Semitic  elamu  {**  high"),  a  term 
never  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  it- 
self. The  first  Appendix,  on  the  influence  which 
Albanian  has  exerted  upon  the  dialects  of 
modem  Greece,  will  be  read  with  much  interest. 
We  think,  however,  that  some  of  the  references 
to  the  Tzakonian  dialect  will  be  modified  by 
Dr.  Deffner'd  forthcoming  grammar  of  the 
dialect,  though  Dr.  Deffaer  also  would  do  well 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  M.  Benlcow's 
researches  in  this  obscure  subject. 

Prof.  Albrecht  Weber  contributes  to 
Triibner's  Record  an  obituary  of  the  late  Prof. 
F.  Anton  von  Schiefner,  who  died  at  St.  Peters- 
burg on  November  16.  He  was,  writes  Prof. 
Weber, 

"a  distiognished  scholar  of  most  various  attain- 
ments.    His  speciality,  however,  was  Tibetan,  and 
more  particularly  the  investigation  of    Baddhist 
legends  of  Indian  and  Occidental  orif^in,  a  collec- 
tion of  which  in  English  will  soon  be  published 
by  Messrs.  Triibner  and  Co.     He  had,  moreover, 
devoted  himself  with  rare  perseverance  and  dis- 
interestedness to  the  ntilisation  and  publication  of 
the  labours  of  two  scholars  whose  own  restless 
activity  would,  without  him,   have  been  almost 
entirely  lost  to  the  scientific  world — ^namely,  those 
of  the  Finnic  linguist,  Alexander  Caatren,  and  of 
the  Caucasian  linguist.   Baron  von  Uslar.      One 
miffht — ait  venia  ver6o~almost  say  that  both  men 
had  found  in  Schiefner  their  Homer.    He  edited 
the  labours  of  Castren  almost  wholly  from  the 
posthumous  papers  of  that  brave  and  modest  man, 
who,  from  1838  to  1849,  explored,  under  the  ffreatest 
privations,   the  inhospitable  regions  of   Norway, 
Lapland,  and  Siberia,   where  the  tribes   of   the 
Finnic  race  are  seated.    Castren's  Reiaeerinnerungen 
and  ReifebericJUe,  edited  by  Schiefner,  present  a 
vivid  nicture  of  the  hardships  Castren  had  to  go 
through,  and  which  finally  caused  his  premature 
death,  in  1852,  at  the  age  of  thirty-mne.      We 
have  lying  before  us  the  twelve  volumes  of  his 
Samoyedan  and  Tunausian  Grammars  and  Vocabu- 
laries, as  well  as  those  of  the  languages  of  the 
Bnryats,  Koibals,  Karaffasses,  Ostyaks,  &c. ;  his 
ethnolo^cal  lectures  on  the  Altaic  races,  and  those 
on  Finmc  mythology— all  worked  out  by  Schiefner's 
deft  hand,  and  edited  bv  him  from  1835  to  1861.    In 
connexion  therewith  Schiefner  also  made  a  German 
translation  of  the  Finnic  national  epos  Kalevala, 
and  also  one  of  the  Hero-Sagas  of  the  Minussin 
Tatars.  Schiefner  was  more  advantageously  situated 
in  workinff  up  the  collections  of   the  estimable 
Caucasian  linguist,  Major-General  von  Uslar  (1816 
to  1873),  written  in  the  Russian  language,  with 
whom,  until  the  Generars  death,  he  was  always 
able  to  confer  direoUv.     While  Schiefner*s  own 
and   entirely  independent   work   on   the   Thush 
language  (1856),  by  the  accuracy  with  which  a 
hitherto  quite  uncultivated  and  altogether  strange 
department  was  opened  to  linguistio  investi^tion, 
had  obtained  for  the  author  general  appreciation, 
the  united  efforts  of  both  scholars  have  furnished 
surprising  results  as  regards  these  highly  peculiar 
languages   of    the  Caucasian    mountaineers — the 
Avares,     Abohases,    Tchetchenzes,    Kasikumtiks, 
Kurines— which  by  their  extraordinary  sounds  as 


well  as  by  their  most  singular  grammatical  struc- 
ture produce  so  very  strange  an  impression.  The 
personal  intercourse  with  soldiers  of  Caucasian 
origin,  garrisoned  at  St.  Petersburff,  was  herein  of 
high  importance  to  Schiefner.  His  amiable  and 
open  manner  in  personal  intercourse,  characteristic 
of  the  whole  man,  bore  him  excellent  fruit  in  this 
case.  Science,  and  especially  the  St.  Petersburg 
Academy  of  Sciences,  has  by  Schiefner's  death 
sustained  a  heavy,  indeed  a  quite  irreparable,  loss. ' ' 

FINE    ART. 

THE  NEW  FRONT  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF 
FLORENCE.  • 

One    of    the   most    intaresting    archifcectaral 
enterprises  of  the  present  century  undoubtedly 
is  the  attempt  now  in  procuress  to  complete  the 
front  of  the  Cathedral  of  Florence.     This  uoble 
edifice,  first  designed  by  Amolfo  da  Cambio,  was 
some  years  after  his  death  entrusted  to  Q-iotto 
da  Bondone,  an  artist  of  still  greater  genius. 
He  was  followed  by  Andrea  Pisano,  Francesco 
Talenti,  Alberto  di  Arnoldo,  Lorenzo  Ghiberti, 
and  Filippo  firunelleschi,   who    achieved   the 
wonderful  cupola,  the  story  of  which  is  one  of 
the  most  exciting  and  romantic  episodes  re- 
lated  in    the    annals    of   architecture.     Next 
followed  the  demolition,  in   1587,  of  its  un- 
finished facade  in  an  age  of  debased  art,  and 
thereafter  the  futile  attempts  of  a  number  of 
architects,  each  of  eminence  in  his  time,  ti 
design  a  firont  worthy  of  the  Cathedi-al.    Their 
models,  remaining  to  this  day  in  the  Office  of   ^ 
Works,  commemorate  the  decay  of  taste  and 
the  decline  of  constructive  skill.     In  1867  the 
Florentines    ai^ain    invited    a    competition    of 
architects,  which  invitation  was  responded  to 
by  several  of  capacity  and  refinement,  and,  as 
usual  on  such  occasions,  by  others  of  more 
ambition  than  ability.    The  judges  selected  the 
worst  of  these  designs,  so  that  it  only  remained 
for  men  of  judgment  to  hope  that  no  funds 
would  be  found  to  carry  out  a  scheme  which 
would  have  disfigured  the  famous  Santa  Maria 
del  Fiore.    Among  the  desiens  esdiibited,  the 
best,  no  doubt,  was  that  of  William  Peterman, 
a  Dane.     Beautiful  as  a  drawing,  it  showed 
oareful  study  and   mature    ooi|iprehension  of 
the  spirit  of   Italian  mediaeval   architecture. 
Amone  those  by  Italian  architects  were  several 
much  better  than  that  selected.    The  fortunate 
architect  since   that   time  has    certainly  ap- 
proached the. views  illustrated  by  his  rivals, 
their  drawings  remaining  to  this    day  hung 
near  his  own.    He  has  evidently  chosen  able 
assistants,  by  whose  aid  he  prepared  and  ex- 
hibited a  much  better  design  than  his  first  one ; 
while  no  doubt  he  has  studied  and  made  him- 
self familiar  with  the   style  of   the   ancient 
edifice,  for  he  has  now  erected    about   three 
parts  of  the  new  front  with  a  success  which 
will  ensure  him  the  confidence  and  congratula- 
tions of  his  Mends,  and,  it  may  reasonably  be 
assumed,  the  approbation  of  many  who,  judging 
by  his  first  drawing,  entertained  doubts  of  his 
taste  and  ability  to  carry  out  so   great   an 
enterprise. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  building,  a  new 
edition  of  Yasari's  Livea  has  been  in  course  of 
publication,  with  a  rich  store  of  extracts  from 
unnublished  documents,  arranged  by  the  learned 
and  well-known  editor,  the  Cavaliere  Gaetmo 
Milanesi.  These  documents  overthrow  not  a 
few  of  the  views  usually  taken  of  the  history  of 
the  Cathedral ;  and  this  may  be  considered  a 
fitting  time  briefiy  to  notice  the  most  interest- 
ing, as  well  as  to  make  some  deductions  from 
these  invaluable  notes  and  commentaries. 
According  to  Yasari,  the  foundation-stone  was 
laid  on  the  festival  of  the  birth  of  the  Yirgin  in 
1 298 ;  and  in  the  new  edition  of  his  Livea  it  is 
established  that  Amolfo  died  in  1310,  twelve 
years    after  the  commencement  of  hi^  great 
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work.    Consequently,  the  usual  traditions  re- 
gard lag  the  extent  to  which  he  carried  it  on  fall 
to  the  ground,  for  he  bad  not  time  to  do  all  that 
has  been  assigned  to  him.     Instead  of  building 
a  portion  of  the  front,  his  operations  ceased 
before  the  two  western  arches  of  the  nave  were 
erected.    From  the   death  of   Arnolfo  to  the 
appointment  of  Giotto  as  sole  architect  and 
master  of  works,  on  April  12,  1334,  twenty- 
four  years  elapsed ;  and  a  glance  at  the  troubles 
of  the  Bepublio  during  these  years  will  amply 
account  for  the  delay  in  proceeding  with  the 
Cathedral.     Giotto  made  the  design  and  model 
of  his  famous  Campanile,  which  he  founded,  and, 
as  the  last  two  arches  of  the  nave  were  not  yet 
erected,  ho  must  have  been  guided  in  placing 
his  bell- tower  where  it  stands  by  the  drawings 
and  models  of  Arnolfo  then  existing  in  the 
Office  of  Works.    It  is  evident  that  he  did  not 
erect    any    part    of    the  facade    traditionally 
attributed  to  him.     Giotto  died  in  1336-7,  and 
erected  only  the  first  stage    of  the   Campa- 
nile, includmg  the  two  ranges  of  bas-reliefs, 
and,  I  venture  to  suggest,  the  string  course,  or 
rather   cornice,    above  them,  for    all   this  is 
obviously  the  work  of   one  mind.      He    was 
succeeded  by  Andrea  Pisano,  who  after  a  time 
was  dismissed,  his  work  being  unsatisfactory. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  date  of  this 
event  through  a  misprint  in  the  notes ;  but  it 
was  probably  within  a  brief  period,  as  an  atten- 
tive study  of  the  second  stage  of  the  tower  shows 
a  less  happy  disposition  of  the  coloured  marbles, 
and  loss  taste  and  firmness  in  the  mouldings. 
Andrea  was  superseded  by  Francesco  Taleuti, 
who,  in  1351,  had  carried  the  tower  up  to  the 
great  upper  windows.    The  beauty  of  the  work- 
manship   shows    him    to    have  been  a  great 
master ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  in  spite 
of  the  usages  of  the  time  among  architects,  that 
he  adhered  with  fidelity  to  the  model  of  Giotto, 
although  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  is  entitled 
to  be  considered   the  author  of  parts  of  the 
details,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  Giotto  left  many 
working  drawings,  considering  the  very  short 
period  during  which  he  was  architect.     The 
idea  that  the  Campanile  was  proceeded  with  by 
Taddeo   Gaddi    is    effectually   disposed  of   by 
Signor  Milanesi,  and  it  is  evident  that  this 
artist  never  was  an  architect  at  all.    Francesco 
Talenti  appears  to  have  added  the  two  western 
arches  of  the  nave  and  the  two    awkwardly 
placed   doors,  as  well  as  the  four  false  fiank 
windows  on  each  side,  represented  by  two  false 
ones  inside ;  and,  as  may  be  observed,  he  altered 
the  design  of  the  flanks.    In  1359  Alberto  di 
Am  oldo  was  architect,  and  in  1360  he  resumed  the 
works,  and  the  edifice  was  vaulted  in  1364.    A 
singularly  interesting  document  establishes  that 
in  1366  what  may  be  called  a  committee,  con- 
sisting   of   six   painters   and    certain   master 
builders    and    goldsmith?,    prepared    models, 
showing   the    arrangement   of    the    coloured 
marbles,  the  additions  made  structurally,  and 
the   sculptured    ornaments    of    the    external 
decoration.    "What  would  be  said  now  if  gold- 
smiths were  called  in  to  design  the  sculptured 
ornaments  of  any  building  ?    That  in  the  four- 
teenth  century  these  artists  were  eminently 
capable  of  making  such  designs  is  sufficiently 
evident  if  we  study  the  ornament  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, while  a  rare  delicacy  and  refinement  is 
accounted  for.    Space  will  not  allow  mo  to  pro- 
ceed further  with  this  analysis  of  the  new  lights 
thrown  on  the  history  of  the  noble  Cathedral 
of  Florence ;  the  notes  appended  to  the  story  of 
the    rivalry    between   Lorenzo    Ghiberti    and 
Filippo  Brunelleschi  are  interesting,  but  do  not 
add  much  to  our  knowledge. 

The  success  which  has  so  far  attended  the  great 
Florentine  enterprise  might  suggest  that  the  his- 
tory of  its  beginning  were  best  passed  over  in 
silence ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  an  act  of  in- 
justice was  done  to  more  than  one  man  of  genius, 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathise  with  their 


disappointment  in  being  deprived  of  honours 
fairly  won.     I  have  therefore  referred  to  this 
part  of  the  history  in  token  of  respect  for  the  un- 
successful competitors,  victims  of  an  obviously 
partial    judgment.       In    1860    King    Victor 
Emanuel  laid  the   foundation-stone.    In  1875 
the  admirable  scaffolding  was  erected  prepara- 
tory to  the  building  of  the  new  rubble  front  on 
a  foundation  carried  to  a  depth  of  twenty-three 
English  feet.     In  two  years  the  rubble  front 
was  completed,  with  a  solidity  and  excellence  of 
execution  which  excited  universal  admiration. 
The  marble  basement  of  the  front  was  laid  the 
entire  length,  the  two  principal  buttresses  to 
the  south  were  carried  up  to  the  apex  of  the 
tabernacles,  and  the  whole  of  the  end  of  the 
northern  nave  has  been  erected  with  marvellous 
celerity.    It  consists  of  Seravezza  white  marble, 
of  red  marble  of  Montiere,  and  green  marble  of 
Prato.    It  is  not  easy  to  convey  an  idea  of  a 
design  by  description.      There  are  two  solid 
square  buttresses  on  each  side  the  front  of  the 
aisle  carefully  copied  from  those  of  the  older 
portions  of  the  flanks  of  the  church  ;  they  are 
pannelled  in  stories  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
old  work,  with  the  addition  of  rich  tabernacles 
in   their  fronts,  inspired  by  those  of  Or  San 
Michele,    the   interiors   being    coloured    with 
mosaics,  and  each  containing  a  sitting  figure  of 
an  Evangelist.    These  buttresses  are  crowned 
with  the   magnificent   corbelled    cornice   and 
quatrefoiled  balustrade  of  the  rest  of  the  Church. 
Between  the  buttresses  is  the  new  decorated 
doorway,  which  is  as  rich  in  ornament  as  the 
well-known  old  northern  doorway  by  Nanni 
d'  Antonio  di  Banco,  who  died  in  1421.     Above 
it  and  within  the  arch  is  an  admirable  picture  by 
Prof.  Cassioli,  which,  however,  is  not  designed 
with  that  attention  to  architectural  conditions 
so  much  to  be  desired.    Over  the  well-propor- 
tioned gable  of  the  door,  is  arose  window,  and 
above  it  are  three  ^iches  of  the  richest  design, 
oontaining  erect  statues,  by  Profs.  PassagUa, 
Bortono.  and  Paganucci.    Whether  above  these 
the  architect  will  carry  out  his  first  idea  of  a  false 
gable  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.    The  coloured 
marbles  are  introduced  with  artist- like  skill,  the 
admirably  executed  ornamental  carving  is  imi- 
tated from  that  of  the  older  part  of  the  Cathedral 
or  of  the  Campa^iile,  and  the  general  effect  of 
the  whole  is  highly  satisfactory.    Should  there 
be  any  inclination  to  criticise  the  proportions,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  were  fixed  by 
the  architect's  predeoessoi-s ;  many  of  the  details, 
such  as  the  strin|2[  courses,  smaller  cornices, 
sinkings  and  mouldings  of  the  panels,  have  the 
characteristic  defects  of  Italian  Gothic,  being 
flat,  meagre,  and  devoid  of  the  invention  and 
power  observable  in  northern  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture, and  some  of  the  ornaments  have  no 
apparent  constructive  rai'son  d'Hre ;  but  the  same 
faults  characterise  the  old  work  of  Giotto  and 
his  successors,  due,  no  doubt,  to  their  instincts 
as  painters.    The  cost  of  this  magnificent  work 
does  not  exceed  320,000  lire,  or  about  £12,500 
sterling,  including  every  outlay.    This  won- 
derfully moderate    sum    reflects    the    highest 
honour  on  the  architect  and  on  all  concerned. 
The  natural  intelligence  of  the  workmen,  their 
zeal  and  steady   conduct,    their   self>  imposed 
study,    have    made    them    all    artists.     The 
whole  work  has  been  executed  by  the  usual 
marble  cutters  of  the  Office  of  Works,  under  the 
headship  of  Signor  Marinelli,   mastor  carver; 
under  him  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  carving 
has  been  cut  by  the  men  with  no  demand  for 
increased  wages  as  they  gained  in  skill.    The 
story  is  one  which  resembles  in  its  spirit  and 
character,  and  in  its  results,  the  religious  devo- 
tion which  prevailed  in  the  Middle  Ages.    The 
sculptors  of  the  statues  have  given  their  labour, 
the  materials  only  having  been  paid  for. 

Somewhat  more  than  two-thirds  of  the/agade 
remains  to  be  finished  in  marhle.  I  observe 
two  English  names  among  the  donors,  both 


Protestants.  It  is  possible  that  funds  may  now 
fall  short,  especially  during  a  period  of  almost 
unexampled  distross.  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
wealthy  English  Catholics,  who  are  very 
numerous,  might  assist  in  this  great  work  la 
what  has  been  done  they  have  evidence  of  the 
skill  of  the  architect,  of  his  unparalleled 
economy,  of  the  devoted  spirit  of  the  admirable 
workmen ;  and  if  they  advance  money  they  may 
feel  certain  that  it  will  be  well  employe! 

There  remain  a  fow  words  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  said.  I  have  in  England  and  in  Italy 
publicly  objected  to  the  building  of  rose  window* 
in  front  of  the  painted  glass  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti 
and  Niccolo  de  Piero  Dellamagna,  designed  on  a 
very  different  principle.  The  architect  replied 
that  the  radiating  mullions  would  not  darkea 
the  painted  glass.  I  had  observed  the  effect 
with  the  sun  in  the  west,  and  had  seen  their 
shadows  on  the  glass,  and,  besides,  rose  windows 
as  mere  screens  appeared  to  me  objectionable, 
while  I  felt  that  no  work,  especially  of  Ghiberti, 
should  thus  be  obscured.  The  first  rose  window 
is  finished,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  does 
not  in  the  least  affect  the  glass — which  has  been 
carefully  cleaned— during  most  hours  of  the  day. 
When  the  sun  is  in  the  west  it  must  obscure 
the  window,  but  we  all  know  that  during  part 
of  every  day  painted  windows  are  vanoasly 
affected  by  the  position  of  the  sun.  In  the  face 
of  the  architect's  great  merits,  I  will  not  repeat 
my  other  objections,  for  it  is  a  pleasanter  task 
to  dwell  upon  his  success. 

Charles  Heath  Wilsox. 


OLD  MASTERS  AT  BURLINGTON  HOUSE. 

[^Second  Article,^ 
A.  FEW  examples  of  the  early  schools  of  Italy 
have  been  arranged  in  the  fifth  gallery,  yfhm 
are  also  to  be  found  some  quaint  speoimens  n( 
relifrious  art,  ascribed  by  their  owner,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Bobinson,  to  the  Early-Castilian  school.  Of 
the  works  included  in  this  latter  cla«8,  it  may 
be  said  generally  that  they  exhibit  in  the 
crudest  form  many  of  the  familiar  characteristics 
of  the  primitive  style  of  Flanders.  The  Virgifi 
and  Child  with  Two  Angels  (244)  is  the  only  one 
of  this  series  which  can  be  said  to  possess  any 
nerious  claim  to  rank  as  a  work  of  art. 
Thoroughly  Flemish,  alike  in  the  type  of  the 
faces  and  in  the  manner  of  the  paintintr,  it  is 
marked  by  a  tenderness  of  religious  sentiment 
and  a  fineness  of  execution  which  are  con- 
spicuously absent  in  the  other  examples  attribu- 
ted to  the  Castilian  school.  The  large  picture 
of  The  Last  Judgment  (245)  is  indeed  in  every 
respect  a  barbarous  production,  devoid  of 
imagination,  and  unsupported  by  any  kind  of 
technical  power ;  while  in  the  panel  representing 
the  Resurrection  (248)  the  traditional  treatment 
of  the  subject  has  been  travestied  by  some  un- 
learned and  incompetent  workman.  Mr.  Robin- 
son has  doubtless  good  reason  for  associating 
these  unpromising  essays  with  the  early  history 
of  Spanish  art ;  but  even  if  he  is  right  in  hw 
conclusion,  it  can  only  serve  to  show  that  the 
artists  of  Spain  were  at  this  time  working  in  * 
purely  imitative  spirit,  and  with  the  most  im- 
perfect means  of  expression.  A  triptych  with 
the  Passion  (247),  ascribed  to  the  Early- 
Aragonese  school,  has  a  higher  interest,  as 
showing  a  more  distinct  mode  of  invention. 

It  is,  however,  a  relief  to  turn  from  these 
unlovely  examples  of  a  barbarous  style,  and  to 
take  refuge  even  in  the  least  noticeable  of  the 
few  works  that  bear  testimony  to  the  early 
progress  of  Italian  painting.  The  four  panols 
in  illustration  of  Koccaccio  were  formerly  m 
Mr.  Barker's  collection,  and  are  now  lent  br 
Mr.  Leyland.  They  have  been  carefully  cleaned 
since  they  were  last  exposed  to  public  view;  out 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  can  be  said  to 
have  improved  in  the  process.  Or  perhaps  » 
woiUd  be  more  just  to  aay  that,  with  the  better 
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oppoi  tnnitj  which  is  now  afforded  of  examining 
tbfm    closeh',   the  worts    themselves   fail   to 
>u-t)in  the  original  impression.    In  spite  of  the 
>  v.a&ional  beauty  of  the  design  and  the  poetical 
I'rarm    of  the    landscape   backgrounds,  it   is 
iDpossiblo  to  feel  that  the  work,  as  a  whole, 
is  quite    worthy  of  the  master  to  whom  it 
U  aligned.       The    colouring    in    particular 
u^'ften  curiously  at  yariance  with  Botticelli's 
ufaal  manner.     Nor  do  the  numerous  figures 
C5play  the  kind  of  power  in  expressing  the 
Xi^^ative  truth  of  the  subject  which  we  have 
i  r^ht  to  expect  as  the  uufailing  accompani- 
21  at  of  his  art.     No  painter  knew  better  how 
tj  veave  a  legend  into  the  forms  appropiiato  to 
yu  tonal  design  so  as  to  make  even  tne  smallest 
dttiil  of  his  work  necessary  and  helpful  to  his 
purp*  -se,  and  the  paintings  before  us,  therefore, 
frotr^est  the  poesibility  that  the  master's  scheme 
may  herehaTe  been  carried  out  by  other  and  in- 
ferior hands.   No  doubt  of  this  sort  disturbs  the 
enj  '»Tment  of  the  Tery  beautiful  example  of  Piero 
«l-ila  Franceeca  (223)  lent  by  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.    ThiB,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the 
collection,  and  the  Academy  has  done  good 
ii-rnce  in  making  its  existence  and  its  merits 
m*  )rd  widely  known.  As  is  the  case  with  nearly  all 
the  extant  examples  of  the  master,  the  colour- 
lu^  iu  several  places  has  flown  and  changed. 
The  Sesh  tints  have  lost  freshness  and  gradation 
ard  have  sunk  to  an  equal  pallor  of  tone,  and 
the  gje&as  have  everywhi»re  darkened  almost  to 
liaiknees.    Bat  these  injuries  are  not  so  grave 
as  to  obM^ure  the  beauty  of  the  general  scheme 
cf  colouring,   nor  do  they  at    all    affect  the 
iLiluence  of  the  design,  wherein  the  individual 
'iTialiUea  of  the  painter's  art  are  most  decisively 
cxpiMied.     An  extraordinary  simplicity  in  the 
(.kies  of  attitude,  combined  with  almost  classic 
Twrfe  in  the  play  of  gesture,  is  the  distinctive 
CA.'i  of   Piero    della   Francesca's  invention. 
Uk  picturee  at  the  first  glance  have  the  im- 
jtweion  of  a    scene   taken   without  selection 
l-r.si  actual  life,  and  yet  with  this  (quality  of 
irectness  and  reality  there  is  associated  the 
k.^beBt  power  of  poetical  suggcstiveness.    In 
^t|^   to    several    other    examples  of  Early- 
>«lian  work  here  exhibited,  it  U  |>0S8ible  to  do 
/ai]  jostiee  to  the  baauty  of  the  painting  with- 
c  It  feeling  the  same  absolute  confidence  in  the 
r-^rrectneas  of  the  authorship  assumed  in  the 
*^ak)^iie.     The  admirable  head  lent  by  Mr. 
^'  4^214)  may  or  may  not  be  by  Antonello  da 
^*-^inA,  but  it  is  an  unquestionable  and  beauti- 
lil  specimen  of  the  style  to  which  it  belongs. 
A<«  much  may  be  said  of  the  portrait  of  A  Youth 
..*>'•  lent  by  Mr.  Austen,  and  associated  with 
:aA  liame  of  Baphael.    In  this  case,  indeed,  as 
:l  th^t  of  the  two  designs  ascribed  to  Signorelli, 
:!•   owner  has  himself  invited  discussion  by 
;  lacing  a  mark  of  interrogation  after  the  artist's 
..^'ce.    It  may,  perhaps,  have  occurred  to  him, 
^  i:  must  occur  to  others,  that  the  manner  of 
*Ti^ (ration  in  the  portrait  partly  suggests  the 
-i^'.«.x«ce  and  teaching  of  the  Milanese  school, 
a-i  that  the  mingled  effects  of  light  and  colour 
-^x^r:  each  %A  are  fomiliar  to  us  in  Baphaers 
;r*rt'.«.     However  this  may  be,   the  picture 
i:*li  is  equally  impressive,  and  those  who  have 
sj:  accaatomed  themselves  to  trust  merely  to 
2^asw«  viU  yalue  at  their  true  worth  the  delicate 
f»«rae|430n  of  character  and  the  extraordinary 
r-iiijement    of    workmanship    which    it   un- 
:  '.ibtedly  displays.    No  hesitation  is  shown  in 
".AiriLog  Mantegna  as  the  author  of  the  small 
•  r.y.*    and   Chad  (220)  contributed  by  Mr. 
f  -^ttfv;    and    yet   in   this  case  there  is   but 
!.•:>  ground    of  assurance,    for  intrinsically 
•t*  ]i  tore  falls  far    below    the    standard   of 
*'  •    ;rr«it    Paduan.       Like    the    Virgin    and 
i    (225)    ascribed  to  Lionardo    da  Vinci, 
• ' '  picture  beara  stronger  evidence  of  the  man- 
-*r  U  a  school  than  of  the  individual  power 
•-J  a  great  master;  and  this  is  also  true  of  St, 
.•i-t**!ui'»  ^2:11),  where  it  is  rossible  to  detect 


much  of  the    style  without  the   strength  of 
Signorelli. 

Later  Italian  art  is  even  more  sparingly 
representsd.  On  the  west  wall  of  the  large 
gallery  we  find  a  bad  specimen  of  Guidas 
feeble  invention  occupving  a  place  of  honour ; 
and  here,  too,  are  hung  a  Magdalen  (99), 
ascribed  to  Veronese,  and  a  full-length  portrait, 
said  to  be  of  Michelangelo,  and  assumed  to  be 
the  work  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo.  A  much 
nobler  example  of  Italian  portraiture  is  pre- 
sented in  the  head  of  Paolo  Paruta  (110)  by 
Tintoret,  and  again  in  the  bust  of  a  philosopher 
(121)  assigned  to  Moroni;  whUethe  claims  of 
Italian  landscape  are  fairly  sustained  by  the 
View  in  Borne  (111)  from  the  hand  of  Canaletto 
and  the  large  canvas  by  Salvator  Rosa. 

J.  OoMYNS  Oabb, 


OBITUABT. 

V^E  very  briefly  announced  in  our  last  issue 
the  death  of  Edward  William  Cooke,  who  was 
long  an  accepted    painter   of  land    and    sea. 
Though  not  a  very  old  man,  since  he  was  born 
only  sixty-ei^ht  years   ago,  Mr.   Cooke's  art 
had  for  some  time  appeared  to  belong  to  another 
generation  than  ours,  and  there  is  probably  not 
very  much  of  it  that  will  make  a  permanent  mark. 
Though  varied  in  subject,  it  was  constantly 
similar  in  character.    Often  faithful,  but  wholly 
prosaic  and  unimaginative,  he    had   little  to 
charm.    It  was   besides  very   much   without 
individuality,  for,  though  Mr.  Cooke  was  not 
consciously  a  copyist  of  anyone  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  he  did   little  that   had  not    been 
done  before.  He  was  more  occupied  with  render- 
ing positive  form  than  the  subtleties  of  atmos- 
pheric effect.    His  colour  was  apt  to  be  cold, 
and,  though  not  offensive,  was  but  rarely  refined 
or  delicate.    But  he  worked  through  a  fairly 
long  life  with  exemplary  diligence  and  much 
accuracy,  and  by  the  thoroughness  of  his  labour 
in  the  art  of  landscape  taught,  by  example,  an 
excellent  lesson  to  the  practitioners  of  the  slap- 
dash fashion  of  the  day.     Of  his  career  there  is 
not  very  much  to  be  said  in  detail  beyond  what 
is  already  known  to  the  art  public.    He  came 
of   a  family  of  artists,    and    was  the  son  of 
George  Cooke  and  nephew  of  W.  B.  Cooke  the 
engravers,  both  of  whom  were  engaged  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  first  forty  years  of  the 
present  century  in  reproducing  in  black  and 
white  the  drawings  of  Turner.    E.  W.  Cooke 
himself  received  the  training  of  an  engraver  as 
well  as  that  of  a  painter.    He  displayed  his 
ability  while  he  was  yet  young,  and  is  stated  to 
have  made  and  etched  the  drawings  of  "  Old  " 
and  **  New"  London  Bridge,  published  by  his 
father  now  nearly  fifty  years  since,    B.  W. 
Cooke  was  an  exhibitor  at  the  Boyal  Academy 
in    1835    and    onwards.    He   was    elected  an 
Associate  in  1851,  and  thirteen  years  afterwards 
became  full  academician.  His  chief  themes  were 
coast  views  and  views  in  open  sea,  generally  in 
northern  latitudes.    But  he   likewise   painted 
scenes  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  essayed  to 
convey  some    characteristics    of  Venice.    The 
modern  landscape  painter  or   marine  painter 
travels  constantly,  and  E.  W.  Cooke  had  been 
much  abroad.    Of  late,  however,  he  relaxed  in 
his  devotion  to  the  profession  of  his  life,  and  his 
work,  though  always  lespectablo  and  respected, 
ceased  to  attract  much  attention.-   We  have  not 
very  long  ago  reviewed  no  less  than  two  volumes 
of  reproductions   from   his    sketches.     These 
appear  to  have  been  received  by  the  public  of 
to-day  with  but  scanty  favour.     But  E.  W. 
Cooke  was  a  substantial  artist,  and  an  honour- 
able and  agreeable  man — a  chatty  companion, 
and  by  many  rightly  accouLted  a  profitable  one. 
Of  late  he  had  lived  much  at  his  country  house 
in  the  home  counties,  and  at  Groombridge  he 
was  buried  last  Saturday. 
We  recorded  briefly  last  month  the  death  of 


the  Diisseldorf  painter,  Carl  Hiibner ;  but  a  few 
more  words  may  be  said  about  tlus  popular 
German  master,  whose  loss  is  greatly  felt  in 
Diisseldorf  art  circles.  Hiibner  was  born  in 
1814,  and  studied  nainting  under  Sohadow  in 
the  Diisseldorf  Acaaemy.  But  he  soon  emanci- 
pated himself  from  academic  teaching,  and, 
setting  up  a  studio  of  his  own,  quickly  became 
known  as  a  clever  ^enr e-painter,  whose  works 
always  attracted  notice  and  admiration  at  Ger- 
man exhibitions.  Many  of  them  were  engraved 
and  lithographed,  and  the  popular  character  of 
their  subjects  contributed  to  render  the  artist  a 
groat  favourite.  They  mostdy  deal  with  the 
sorrows,  joys,  and  **  simple  annals  of  the  poor," 
and  are  characterised  by  a  certain  forcible 
rendering  of  the  theme,  by  powerful  colouring, 
and  broad  execution,  which  make  them  effective, 
though  the  drawing  is  often  faulty  and  the  style 
lacking  indelicacy  and  refinement.  It  is  said 
that  one  of  his  works,  The  Poacher's  Death, 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  German  mind 
that  it  led  to  the  game  laws  of  the  country  being 
changed  in  accordance  with  the  views  it  set 
forth.  Hiibner's  art  was  greatly  admired  in 
America;  and  when  the  artist  paid  a  visit  to 
the  States  in  1874  he  was  most  cordially  received, 
artists  and  amateurs  of  art  combining  to  show 
him  honour.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Dasseldorf  Art  Union,  known  as  the  **  MaU 
kasten,''  and  indeed  was  an  active  and  popular 
member  of  almost  all  the  art  societies  and  clubs 
in  Diisseldorf.  He  died  December  5,  1879.  A 
good  many  of  his  pictures  are  in  American 
collections. 

The  death  is  likewise  announced  of  Mr.  F.  S, 
Gary,  son  of  the  translator  of  Dante,  and  suc- 
cessor of  Sass  at  the  Bloomsbary  School  of  Art ; 
of  M.  Marcellin  de  Groiseilliez.  a  pupil  of  Oorot ; 
and  of  Leo  Schuninger,  of  Munich. 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Thebe  has  been  forwarded  to  our  office  the 
January  number  of  the  Etcher y  which  is  perhaps 
up  to  the  mark  of  its  forerunners.  The  text  m 
itself  does  not  claim  any  merit.  It  is  merely 
explanatory.  The  magazine  this  month  consists 
of  three  pnnts  hj  R.  W.  Macbeth,  Dr.  Bvershed, 
and  the  late  Edwin  Edwards.  Edwin  Edwards' 
contribution  is  a  landscape,  with  lofty  trees  to 
the  right.  It  is  probably  faithful  as  to  form, 
but  is  very  hard,  and  somewhat  too  obstinately 
realistic.  Dr.  Evershed's  is  a  graceful  wind  of 
country  road.  And  Mr.  Macbeth's — which  has 
the  most  of  subject  in  it— represents  a  young 
woman,  of  fair  comeliness,  sitting,  weary  with 
watching.  The  sentiment  is  tasteful  and  the 
illumination  good.  As  usual  in  Mr.  Macbeth's 
etching,  there  is  not  very  much  of  figure-drawing 
or  of  figure-modelling,  but  what  there  is  is 
by  no  means  unmentorious,  and  the  type 
affected  by  Mr.  Macbeth  is,  we  rejoice  to  add,  a 
healthy  one.  His  women,  even  if  •*  weary," 
are  never  wasted. 

We  are  informed  that  Messrs.  Dowdeswell 
and  Dowdeswell,  the  print-sellers,  propose  to 
open  shortly,  at  their  rooms  in  Chancery  Lane, 
an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  certain  modern 
etchers,  among  whom  are  Dr.  Propert  and  some 
French  etchers  either  living  or  deceased. 

A.  FINE  chimney-piece  of  black  oak,  repro. 
ducing  the  Italian  woodwork  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  to  be  erected  in  the  Parliament 
House,  Edinburgh,  as  a  memorial  of  Lord 
President  Hope  and  Lord  Benhohne. 

We  have  received  from  the  ''Librairie  de 
UArt  '*  a  portfolio  of  etchings  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Evershed.  These  are  entitled.  An  Etcher's 
Rambles— First  Stries:  The  Thames,  and  they 
consist  of  twelve  etchings  from  nature,  most  of 
them  small,  all  of  them  delicate.  There  are 
but  fifty  impressions,  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
collector  ia  to  be  consulted  by  the  destruction 
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of  the  plates,  so  that  rarity  may  be  achieved. 
It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  the  delicate  work 
of  Dr.  Evershed  would  not  withstand  the  wear 
of  an  extended  tirage.  Dr.  Evershed  has  for 
some  years  been  known  as  an  etcher.  He 
received,  we  believe,  the  education  of  an  artist 
bef  >re  he  received  that  of  a  physician.  His 
etched  work  has  been  received  with  special 
favour  by  the  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts ,  and  indeed 
its  elegance — we  might  almost  say  its  elegant 
slightness — naturally  commends  it  to  French 
taste.  Englishmen  may  add,  as  regards  this 
series  of  prints,  that  it  sketches  for  us  with 
refined  attention  to  the  graces  of  form  many 
reaches  of  the  river  which  Londoners  know 
best.  Boldness,  robustness,  and  variety  of 
treatment  as  woU  as  of  subject  are  qualities 
or  advantages  which  Dr.  Evershed — should 
he  continue  the  practice  of  the  art— may  pre- 
sumably acquire.  Indeed,  certain  of  these 
qualities  he  has  displayed  in  isolated  prints 
not  included  in  the  present  collection.  He  is  an 
artist  clearly  sensitive  to  prettiness  of  form  and 
suavity  of  composition,  his  work  is  natur- 
ally tasteful,  and  an  appreciation  for  refined 
landscape  and  for  its  refined  treatment  in  the 
art  of  black  and  white  may,  we  can  well  con- 
ceive, be  cultivated  by  a  knowledge  of  his 
etchings.  They  are  dainty  sketches  on  the 
copper,  in  which  the  form  of  details  is  a  little 
wanting,  and  sometimes  the  sense  of  construc- 
tion in  houses,  big  boats,  and  the  like.  But, 
as  a  last  word,  the  result  is  agreeable,  for  the 
scene  has  been  considered  as  a  whole. 

On  November  15  we  mentioned  the  discovery 
of  a  colossal  marble  statue  at  Gaza.  M.  Joseph 
Reinach  writes  to  the  Bevue  Politiqtie  et  LittSraire 
that  it  is  a  Jupiter,  evidently  by  an  Alexandrian 
artist  of  the  best  period,  and  su^^gests  that  it 
may  be  an  Alexandrian  reproduction  of  the  Zeua 
of  Pheidiaa.  This  discovery  appears  to  fix  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Gaza,  which  most  have  been 
at  some  distance  &om  the  present  city,  and 
much  nearer  the  sea.  M.  Beinach  tirges  the 
French  Government  to  secure  this  che/d'(Buvre 
for  the  Louvre. 

A  SOMEWHAT  curious  sale  is  announced  to 
take  place  in  Paris  this  month.  It  consists  of 
about  4,000  paintings,  drawings,  &c.,  of  various 
descriptions  that  have  been  executed  by  pupils 
under  Government  instruction.  Among  these 
are,  doubtless,  manv  works  by  well-known 
painters  of  the  day  ;  but,  as  none  of  them  are 
signed,  it  is  difiicult  to  identify  them.  The 
Government  sells  the  whole  in  difEerent  lots,  so 
that  here  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  those  who  Hke 
to  speculate  in  the  probability  of  being  able  to 
acquire  some  early  work  by  a  distinguished 
master  at  a  small  cost. 

We  stated  last  week  that  an  interesting 
account  of  San  Donato  had  appeared  some  time 
ago  in  the  Gazette  dee  Beaux-Arts,  It  was, 
however,  in  L'Art  that  the  articles  on  this  mag- 
nificent palace  and  its  collections  appeared  last 
year.  They  were  written  by  M.  Paul  Loroi, 
who  is  now  continuing  them,  giving  a  description 
in  the  number  for  January  4  of  some  of  the 
beautiful  sculpture  and  ancient  wood -carving 
that  is  so  soon  to  be  dispersed. 

In  the  Portfolio  this  month  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark 
be^nns  his  study  of  Cambridge  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  mediaeval  town,  and  the  now 
rich  fen-land  on  the  borders  of  which  it 
was  situated.  Mr.  Clark's  "Cambridge"  is 
evidently  intended  to  form  a  companion 
Tolume  to  Mr.  Lang's  *' Oxford,"  and  is  illus- 
trated in  like  manner  by  M.  Brunet  Debaines. 
The  chief  artistic  worth  of  this  number  lies,  not 
in  its  original  etchings,  which  are  somewhat 
p<)or,  but  in  the  Amand-Durand  reproduc- 
tion of  Bembrandt's  magnificent  portrait  of 
Johannes  WtenbogjEutlus  for  Uytenbogaert), 
the  Dutch  theologian  and  remonstrant.  It 
10  truly  said,  in  the  account   given  of  this 


famed  work,  that  "  you  may  look  at  this  face 
till  you  forget  the  etching  alto|:ether  and 
believe  it  lives."  Many  persons  will  be  likely 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  Portfolio  this 
month  for  the  sake  of  this  fine  reproduction. 

The  Bepertorium  fur  Kunstwissenschaft 
advances  steadily  xinder  its  new  editors— Dr. 
Janitschek  and  Dr.  Woltmann.  The  second 
Tolume  was  completed  last  year,  and  we  now 
have  the  first  part  of  a  third  volume,  which 
opens  with  a  learned  and  almost  exhaustive 
study  of  the  early  Swiss  painter  Kiklaus 
Manuel  von  Bern,  whom  Dr.  J.  £.  Eahn,  the 
writer  of  the  monograph,  considers  to  be,  "  as 
an  artist,  a  poet,  a  statesman,  and  a  reformer, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  among  the 
representatives  of  the  Benaissance  in  his  time." 
A  review  of  the  latest  biographies  of  Rubens, 
an  account  of  a  Court  poet  who  wrote  on 
artists  and  art  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  a  long 
Liter aturherichty  and  a  full  and  useful  biblio- 
graphy of  works  on  art  published  during  the 
last  half-year  make  up  the  rest  of  the  number. 

Dr.  Alfred  Woltmann' s  exhaustive  fi'w^ory 
of  Painting  (Leipzig:  Seemann)  is  proceeding 
steadily,  though  slowly.  We  have  just  re- 
ceived the  fifth  and  sixth  parts  of  this  important 
work,  which  has  now  reached  its  second  volume. 
The  history  of  ''Painting  under  the  Renais- 
sance" is  the  subject  of  this  volume;  but, 
strange  to  say,  it  does  not  begin,  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  art  histories,  with  the  development 
of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  but  enters  first  on 
the  study  of  the  Renaissance  in  Flanders  and 
Germany,  under  which  heading  is  given  a 
history  of  the  van  Eycks  and  their  followers, 
and  the  German  schools  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Dr. 
Woltmann  does  not  limit  the  term  ''Renais- 
sance" simply  to  the  revival  of  the  knowledge 
of  antiquity  which  had  such  a  wonderful  in- 
fluence over  the  arts  in  Italy,  but  extends  it  to 
the  whole  culture  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  as  seen  in  Northern  countries  as  well 
as  Southern.  A  large  number  of  excellent 
wood  engravings  illustrate  the  text,  many  of 
them  being  of  works  that  we  do  not  remember 
ever  before  to  have  seen  engraved. 

Trubner's  Becord  calls  attention  to  a  most 
important  national  work  on  the  coinage  of 
Japan,  entitled  Dai  Nihon  Kaneshi,  "  a  History 
of  the  Coinage  of  Japan,"  from  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Jingo  Ko^a  (201-269  A.D.)  to  the 
eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Meichi 
(1876),  by  Yoshida.  This  work  consists  of  thirty- 
two  volumes  octavo,  and  appeared  in  1877.  It 
contains  a  history,  not  only  of  the  coins  issued 
by  Imperial  authority,  but  also  of  those  intro- 
duced into  the  empire  from  Corea  and  else- 
where. The  illustrations,  which  are  numerous 
and  finely  executed  in  colours,  represent  speci- 
mens of  the  various  coins  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  officially  issued,  as  well  as  the 
different  |>roces8e8  employed  in  the  native  mint. 
The  last  six  volumes  are  devoted  to  the  history 
of  the  paper  currency  from  1868  to  1876. 

Verdi  has  composed  a  Pater  Noster  and  an 
Ave  Maria  to  words  of  Dante's.  The  composer 
has  announced  his  willingness  to  allow  these 
works  to  be  performed  first  in  Milan,  and  has 
added  that  if  the  proceeds  of  this  first  per- 
formance be  devoted  to  a  charity  he  is  willing 
to  conduct  on  the  occasion.  It  iiM,  therefore, 
been  decided  to  perform  the  works  in  the  Soala 
at  the  close  of  the  Carnival  on  behalf  of  needy 
musicians. 

The  competition  that  was  held  lately  in  Paris 
for  an  alleg^orical  bust  of  the  Republic  produced 
such  unsatisfactory  results  that  no  prize  was 
awarded.  The  Municipal  Council  will  probably 
open  a  fresh  competition. 


THE    STAGE. 

theatrical  publications. 

Lady  Pollock  and  Mr.  Walter  Pollock  have 
made  a  useful  and  welcome  addition  to  the 
little  series  called  ^' The  Art  at  Home  Series," 
published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan.    Their  sub. 
jectis  Amateur  Theatricals^  and  in  treating  this 
theme  they  are  as  chatty  as  Mr.  Loftie  and  as 
business-like  as  the  Miss  Garretts.    The  book 
is    exceedingly  brief — there    are   only  about 
seventy  pages,  and  these  are  not  written  vith 
great  terseness  of  style ;  but  the  value  of  a  book 
of  counsel  does  not  depend  on  the  amount  of 
** matter"  it  contains,   nor  on  the  amount  of 
advice,  but  on  the  quality  of  the  advice  and  the 
taste  with  which  it  is  offered.    In  this  case  the 
quality  is  excellent  and  the  taste  unexception- 
able.    Slight  as  the  book  is  it  will  he  really 
useful  to  the  beginner  in  amateur  acting.   To 
the  practised  person  it  does  not  profess  to  be 
addressed,  yet  the  most  practised  person  maj 
find  here  hints  that   will  remind  him  of  his 
business.    With  regard  to  utterance,  beginners 
may  learn  with  profit  the  general  rule,  *'  never 
to  drop  the  voice  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  but 
rather  slightly  to  raise  it ;  *'  while  more  accus- 
tomed actors,  too  much  wont  to  bring  upon  the 
drawing-room  platform  or  drawing-room  carpet 
the  devices  of  the  professional  stage,  may  bear 
to  be  reminded  that  "  what  will  pr^uce  a  good 
effect  on  the  stage  will  look  shabby  in  a  drawing- 
room."    We  are  much  at  one  with  the  writers 
of  this  little  book  in  regard  to  the  simplicity 
with  which  things  should  be  done. 

"If  a  regular  sta^  and  soenery  are  pnt  up  the 
house  be^mes  unmhabitable  for  days  before  the 
performance  and  days  afterwards.  Carpenters 
hammer  from  morning  to  night ;  rehearsals  proceed 
with  difficulty,  and  everything  is  tamed  oat  of  its 
usual  place,  to  say  nothing  of  the  damage  done  to 
the  house ;  and  after  all  this  agitation  the  imitation 
of  a  real  stage  may  probably  be  at  best  bnt  a  poor 
one.  The  more  amateurish  the  scenery  is  the  less 
will  the  audience  expect,  and  the  more  easily  it  vill 
be  satisded." 

Only  here  and  there  is  the  alightness  of  the 
book  a  disappointment,  as  where  it  is  written— 

''The  greatest  mistake  an  amateur  can  make  is  to 
imitate  the  characteristics  of  any  pablic  performer, 
not  only  because  direct  imitation  is  a  sterile  thing. 
but  because  amateur  dramatic  art  is  different  in  itfl 
essence  from  professional  art.  The  same  sharp 
effects  cannot  be  made  and  should  not  be  at^ 
tempted.*' 

The  first  proposition  here  put  forward  is  ob- 
viously true :  the  advice  commends  itaelf  td 
everyone  of  taste :  but  we  should  have  liked 
some  further  development  and  explanation  oi 
the  remark  that  **  the  same  sharp  effects  cannd 
be  made."  We  do  not  understand  why,  andw^ 
even  doubt  whether,  whatever  might  be  thi 
explanation,  the  statement  could  be  accepts 
without  great  qualification.  But  in  the  state 
ment  so  briefly  put  forth  there  is  involved 
very  interesting  and  highly  important  question 
It  should  surely  have  been  treated  with  som 
fullness ;  as  it  is,  we  are  left  to  draw  our  owl 
deductions  from  it.  The  book,  nevertheless- 
as  has  been  sufficiently  indicated — is  a  ver 
acceptable  one,  written  with  sympathetic  intcl 
ligence,  and  having  no  sins  to  answer  for  bi3 
the  sins  of  omission.  Except  for  the  frontis 
piece,  which  suggests  but  a  doleful  order  < 
Comedy,  Miss  Kate  Greena way's  several  desigfl 
which  accompany  the  text  rather  than  illustr&l 
it  would  all  be  good.  "  Gbing  On  "  is  prettil 
suggestive  of  the  slow  and  measured  entrant 
wMch  anticipates  a  **  reception."  And  >« 
commend,  as  a  wholesome  corrective  to  mai 
agers  and  artists  preoccupied  with  preparatioi 
for  scenic  splendours,  the  cut  that  represeni 
the  stage  of  Shakspere.  This,  of  course,  is  n< 
Miss  Qreenaway's ;  it  is  from  an  old  print. 
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M.  FRAKCI8QX7E    Sabcey  ia  a  critic  whom 
fwxeBS  has  Bot  improTed.    He  |>ermit8  himself 
firom  time  to  time  airs  of  infallibility,  and  can 
be  as  frankly  nnoomteous  as  a  spoilt  child. 
Indeed,  he  ia  the  spoilt  child  of  a  certain  section 
of  the  Parisian  public.    But,  at  the  same  time, 
hit  judgment  is  much  oftener  sound  than  un- 
muad;    he  has  not  only  the  knowledge,  but 
tie  neoeflsary  instinct— the  /o»r— in  matters 
tkcitrical,  and  he  continues  to  do  what  very 
Utle  of  the  stage  criticism  of  the  day  ever 
ir«mpt8  to  do^to  lead  instead  of  to  represent 
phlic  opinion.      Yet  in  reality  he  is  fairly 
rppresentatiTe.    A  political  exile,  living  tern- 
f«nnly  at  Bmssels,  was  asked  what  things 
!>ait  to  him  from  Paris  brought  him,  as  it  were, 
nearest  to  the  Boulevard.    He  answered,  two 
tbiog?,  and  we  forget  what  the  first  was,  but 
tke  second  was  the  feutUtton  of  Sarcey.     M. 
Sarcey  represents  the  best  opinion  of  the  day 
when  be  writes  as  he  does  in  tne  current  number 
of  Comediens  et   ComSdimnes  (Paris:  Jouaust) 
in  praifie  of  Mdlle.  Blanche  Pierson.    Blanche 
Pienon**  first  success  was  not  the  success  of  an 
arti&t.    It  was  a  tucc^  de  jolie  femme.    And  this 
has  caused  too  many  people  to  ignore  or  under- 
rate her  recent  and  present  merits  as  an  artist. 
IL  Sarcey— veiy  wisely,  as  we  think — ranks  her 
high  amoQg  sympathetic  artists  to  whom  only 
genius  is  wanting.     Mdlle.  Pierson  has  grace 
acd  intelligenoe  in  a  high  degree,   and   her 
gt^atleness  and  warmth  have  at  times  enabled 
her  to  approach  the  effects  of  genius .    Lalauze*s 
etching  of  her  in  this  present  number  of  M. 
Ssrcey's  series  is  a  pretty  little  work,  though 
^Mt  a  very  good  likeness.    It  manages,  how- 
CTfr,  to  suggest  that  beauty  of  ''  decent  and 
Ktadoos  motion*'  which,  unlike    some  other 
bcsnties,  is  able  to  survive  a  good  many  years 
of  Tuied  life  and  effort. 

Wz  haTe  received  the  new  edition  of  the 

Dri^utatie  List^  by  C.  E.  Pasooe  (David  Bogue). 

It  id  cheap  and  portable,  and,  moreover,  it  is 

faller  and  in  many  ways  better  than  the  earlier 

and  dearer  publication.    It  is  now  a  sort  of 

CVfgy  Liat  or  Medical  Directory  for  the  pro- 

i*-m£SL  of  the  theatre.    No  honour  is  implied 

br  Biention    in    it,    but    a  useful  service  is 

>ad<eTOd  by  it  to  the  actor  and  the  manager, 

iid  ia  some  cases  to  the  public,  where  the 

iecoants  of  popular  favourites  are  particularly 

i^Il    But  the  Dook  itself  makes  no  pretension 

t3  be  critical,  and  we  cannot  honestly  eay  that 

tbe  wisest  discretion  has  been  exercised  in  the 

choice  of  criticisms  quoted.     Many  of  them,  of 

cruise,  are  from  leading  journals,  and  all  from 

jiumals  of  wide  circulation.    But  sometimes 

tiiey  are  mere  puffs.    There  is  little  of  interest- 

icg  or  eazeful  analysis  of  the  parts  played  by 

th*I'  players,  and  some  of  the  most  independent 

a*,  d  plain-spoken  and  pungent  criticism — such 

cTiticum,  for  instance,  as  now  appears  in  the 

:r.>^;<f-.is  habitually  ignored.    But  the  extracts 

rrren  no  doubt  fetirly  represent  -  the  popular 

4i<z&ate  of  the  performer,  and  this  is  possibly 

^1  ^hat  the  book  is  intended  to  convey. 

ThtodarispablUlMd. 

A  EISTOBT   OF  THE  BEION  OF 
aUEEN  ANNE. 

Cr  JOHN    RILL  BU^ITON,    D.C.L.. 


vbyal  f»r  SeotUad  ;  Aathor  of  a 
"  Tlw  Ilook-Huntflr,"  Stc. 


'  History  of  Scotland," 


Tbr»«  Vo!aniM  9vo.  prfoa  3<a. 
VnxiAll  BLaTKWOOD  &  HOV^,  Edfiibarsh  fliid  T^Andon. 


Tlit«  day  ia  pablUh«d. 

MOXOGRAPH    of   the     wSILURIAN 

^  l««H*I.4  ttf  t\jt  (IIRVAN  DI<Ti;i(T  in  ATKSMIRK,  wtth  tpodal 
'*-•'■•  cJmm  conulDcd  1(1  lh«  "Ura.r  Cotlrrtton/'  By  U.  ALLKYXK 
-'  t-f*  M  D  .  !>.««..  Ac  Prni;eaM)rof  Nauiral  HUtory  in  tb«  Unlrenity 
'  iU.av  ««'.  aisd  kOBrST  Ethkkidoe.  Jan.,  F.R.I'H.,  Kdln. 
«>:  T-;i  %«  II.  fiva,  Wra.  rbyIlotM>da,  CirripetlU.  aiid  Ottracoda)  Boyal 
..  -.mn^^  wHh  «ts  U(lj.^r^phed  Plate*.  A«. 

Latri*  IwUlibod. 
>«fc.1lX-«  I,  eoatalainff  Itblxopoda,  Aeiinoxoa.  TrnoblU.  Uluntrated 

1^%»  UU  Miwapbiil  i'laXf  a  lid  other  Bogravluffa,  It.  <M.. 
*"  «•  *mmmXa»  U  a  place  nf  p^Uanatofrapbical  work  of  tba  Tflrr  high  cut 
•  1-*.  •»:  wv  trH*t  lliat  iha  aatbon  mav  b«  Ancoaraf^  by  the  roeci)< 
•  *  *'.«  wUii  tmm  thHr  ao«ftM«a  and  the  public,  to  compiet«  it  iu  the 
«  •  • «.  —P^frntttr  SciemrtiUvinc. 

m  u   nukCMWOOO  tt  m>SIs,  Sdtnbaryb  and  London. 
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APPROVED  TEXT-BOOKS  adapted  for  the  above. 
SHAKESPEABE. -mie^MPEST.    With 

Introduotioii,  Explanatory,  Orammatical.  and  Philologi(«l 
Notes.  Edited  by  the  Kev.  D.  Mokbis,  B.A.  Fcap.  8to, 
88  pp.,  Is. 

BOOK  of  COUUON  PRATER :  its  History 

and  Oontents.  By  the  Rer.  Coleman  Ivkhs.  Poap.  8vo, 
oloth,  175  pp.,  Is. 

CAESAB.-DE  BELLO  6ALLIC0.    Books 

I.  and  II.,  and  Extracts  from  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and 
Sixth  Books  of  the  Gallic  War.  With  Examination 
Qu(>8tion8.  Notes,  Imitatire  Exercises,  and  a  Vocabulary. 
Tost  8yo,  cloth,  184  pp..  Is.  6d. 

CAESAB.-DE  BELLO  &ALLIC0.    Books 

I  —VII.  With  Introduction,  Examination  Questions, 
copious  Notes,  Vocabulary,  Maps,  Plans,  and  a  Oeo- 
sr^phical  Index.  By  Lkonhard  Schvitz,  LL.D.  Post 
870,  cIoU),  336  pp  ,  3s.  6d. 

WILLIAM  COLLINS,  SONS,  &  CO.  (LiMirED), 
Bbidxwsll  Place,  New  Bridoi  Strekt, 

LONDOK.  E.C. 

EXOLlSli  COMMONWEALTH  STATE  PAPERrt. 
Now  ready,  in  imperial  Sto,  pp.  7t4,  cloth,  price  15a. 

pALENDAR    of    STATE    PAPERS, 

V^  DOMESTIC  SEUIK9,  nrnerved  in  the  S'ttto  Pap«r  DcpArtmont  of 
H.M.  Public  Reeord  Offlc*.  Vol.  VI ,  16^3-1651.  Kdlted  by  Mart  AKXE 
Bvebbtt  OREErr  ;  and  pablished  under  the  din^ctiou  of  tho  Mast«r  of  >ho 
Kolla,  wilbtho  sanction  of  U.M.  Secretary  of  Hut e  for  tho  Home  Depart- 
ment. 

*•*  Thp  period  embraced  Iu  tho  prcucnt  ^^>hime,  thouflrh  only  eifrhtmontha, 
flrom  July,  isn,  to  Februnry,  \t!A,  is  of  great  importiiuce.  including  almost 
ihe  whoJo  period  of  the  C-onvondon  !*uriiaraent  (commonly  liQOwn  na  the 
"Praiac-God  Barebonra  Par  I  lament "),  its  rt««l|ciiatiou.  and  the  assumption 
of  power  by  OLIVER  CROMWELL  as  LOBI)  riiOTECTOR. 

London  :  Ix)iroMAXS  ft  Co.  and  TRirexKR  ft  Co.    Oxford  ;  Parker  ft  Co. 

Cambridge  :  Macmillax  &  Co.     FUlUiburgh  :  A.  ft  C.  lUjlCK  and 

DOUOLA.H  ft  FOULtS      Dublin  :  A.  TllUM  ft  CO. 
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HE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  309, 

for  JANl'AltV,  is  published  ThU  Day. 
COXTKKTS. 
L  AORK  rr.Tl'RAL  DKl^Ki:s.-'IOy. 
IL.HAMKRTOX'S  UFK  of  Tl  USK1{. 
HI.  MILITARY  UF.LATIOXS  of  RUSSIA  and  ENOLAND. 
IV.  IRKLAND  :  HKK  PitF.ftl-^ST  and  HKR  FUTUttli. 
V.  THIS  PKRrtlAN  MIRACLE  PLAY. 
VI.  RKITI.^II  UGHTHOU8KH 
VII.  RUSKIA  BKFORK  and  AFTER  the  WAR. 
VIIL  LOKD  MISTO  in  INDIA. 
IX.  I'LAIX  WHIG  PRINCIPLES. 
London:  LovauAXS  ft  CO.    Edinburgh:  A.  ft  C    BLACK. 


No.  XVIII.    Trice  Six  ShillingB. 

THE  CHURCH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW 
for  JANUARY,  1880. 

1.  Revision  of  the  RubiioB,  by  the  Ritual  Commitsion  and  the 

ConTocatioDi. 

2.  The  Four  Oospeli  and  Sfodern  Soeoticism. 
S.  How  it  it  that  va  have  a  K^ligiou  ? 

4.  The  Ohurch  of  England  Ttmperance  Society. 

5.  Parrar's  Life  of  St.  Paul. 

6.  Lay  Folks'  Prayer  Books. 

7.  Two  Scottish  Bishops. 

8.  R«nan*s  L'Bgiise  Ohr^tienne. 

9.  The  Lack  of  Presoriptioa  for  the  Petrine  Claims. 
Short  Notices. 

Arthur  Kavcon  Ashwell— In  Memoxiam. 
The  Retrospect  of  1879. 

Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  New-street-square,  London. 
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Now  rcadjr.  Port  IV.,  Vol.  XLII.,  Dccenibor,  1879,  prieo  6a. 

TATISTICAL  SOCIETY'S    JOURNAL. 


COaTKXTS: 

AGRICULTLTIE  in  ENGLAND  iind  tho  rXITED  STATES:  the 
Inaugnrnl  Addroo.  of  the  President,  THOMAS  bKASSKY,  Eeq  ,  M  J'.,  dolirered 
iSth  November,  1^79. 

ECONOMIC  SCIENCE  and  STATISTICS  :  AddrM*  of  the  President  of 
Section  F.  of  the  Britieh  Auociatiou  At  the  £>hfflield  Meeting  in  Auguit,  1879. 
By  G.  SHAW  LtFEVRH,  Eeq.,  M.P. 

MlSCKLLAVlA.— Atfltiitics  in  I'orllament— The  AfrricuUnnil  Retnrne  of 
1879— TliQ  Crops  of  1879— The  IncroAM  in  the  Number  of  Banks  and  Branch<r>i 
—The  Conversion  of  Unlimited  Bsnlis  into  Linilii<d — Iiitluence  of  Prices  on 
tho  l-'oreien  Trade  of  France— Sutistical  Uetora  of  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  &c. 

I.ondon  :  E.  8TAyrORI>.  5.\  Charinft-cross.  S.VV. 
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Now  readj.  Fifty-second  Edition,  price  Ss. 

HE    CHILD^S     GUIDE     to     KNOW- 

LEDGE.    BjA  LaoT.    The  Ori^nal  Authorised  Edition,  brought 
down  to  Ihe  Present  Time. 

London:  SlMPKlV,  MAKSBALL.  &  Co. 


This  day,  price  2s.  6d. 

THE    ENGLISH    FBAQMENTS 
OF  HEINKIOH  HEINE. 

Translated  by  Sabaq  Noaais. 

Bdinburgh :  B.  OaAsiT  ft  Bok,  107,  Prinoes-street. 
London :  Simpkik.  MAUsiiALr.,  ft  Co 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

OW  to  WORK  with  the  MICROSCOPE. 


By  I.IOXEL  S.  Bbalk,  F.R.S 
The  Fifth  Edition,  much  oalai^sd,  with  lOU  PlatM.  price  21s..  ready 
Oot«tarSOth. 

tuaauoir.  Padi  M«U. 


TRUBNER  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

2  vols.,  post  8vo,  np.  viii— 408  and  viii— 848,  oloth,  28s. 

UISCELLANEOTJS   ESSATS  relating  to 

INDIAN  SUBJECTS.    By  B.  U.  Hodobon,  late  British 
Minister  at  Nepal.                               ^  {Ju»t  puhluhed. 
Third  Bditioo,  2  vols.,  post  8vo,  pp.  zz— 368  and  vili— 326, 
cloth,  218.  

THE  liltE  or  LEGEND  of  GATJDAICA 

tue  Duddha  of  the  Burmese.  With  Annotations,  the  Ways 
to  Neibban,  and  Notice  on  the  Fhongyies,  or  Burmese 
Monks.  By  the  Right  Rev.  F.  Bioamdbt,  Bp.  of  Ramatha, 
Vicar  Ap.  of  Ava  aad  Pegu.  {Juit  published. 

Second  Edition,  orowa  Bro,  pp.  xTi~288,  cloth,  78. 6d. ;  paper 
covers.  68. 

THE  LIGHT  of  ASIA;  or,  the  Great  Eenun- 

oiation.  Being  the  Ltfe  and  Teaching  of  Oautama,  Princa 
of  India  and  Founder  of  Baddbistn.    <Told  in  verse  by  an 
Indian  Buddhist.)    By  Enwix  Ajlxold,  C.S.I.,  Aa'hor  of 
'*  The  Indian  Song  of  Songs." 
Third  Edition,  revised  and  augmented  by  considerable  Addi- 
tions, post  8vo,  with  Illustrations  and  Map,  pp.  vi— 868, 
cloth,  148. 

MODERN   INDIA   and    the    INDIANS: 

being  a  oeries  ot  Impreasiuns,  Note*,  and  KiMtys.     ity 
MosfiEK  Williams,  O.C.L.,  Hon.  LL.D.  of  the  University 
of  Calcutta,  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Unirersity 
of  Oxford. 
Demy  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  pp.  zli— 350,  cloth,  128. 

THE  GREAT  AFRICAN  ISLAND:  Chap- 

T£R8  on  MADAGASCAR.  By  the  Rev.  Jambs  StaaEK, 
Jun. ,  of  the  London  Missionary  Sooiety,  Author  of  *•  Mada- 
gascar and  its  People,"  &o. 

D«any  8vo,  pp.  x— 500,  doth,  15b. 

PROBLEUS  of  LIFE   and   MIND.     By 

Okorob  Hxmbv  Lbwbs.  Third  Series.  PROBLEM  the 
SECOND  -Mind  as  a  Function  of  the  Organism.  PROB- 
LEM the  TKIRD>-The  Sphere  of  Sense  and  Logic  of 
Feeling.  PROBLEM  the  FOUKTH--Sphere  of  Intellect 
and  Logic  of  Signs. 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  z-568,  doth,  128. 

HOW  to  LEARN  RUSSIAN :  a  Manual  for 

etadents  of  Russian.  Based  upon  the  Ollundorlllan  System 


of  Teaching  Languages,  and  aidapted  for  Self -Instruction. 
.A,  P« '  -.»•.*      .- 

)yS. 'W 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii~314,  doth.  lOs.  6d. 


By  Hbmbx  Riola,  Professor  of  the  Ruesiaii  Language. 
With  a  Preface  by  S.  W.  Ealstox,  M.A. 


A   &RADITATED    BTTSSIAN    BEADEB. 

With  a  Vocabulary  of  all  the  Kussian  wordBoontaiAod  m  ic. 
By  Hbnbi  Riola,  Author  of  '*  How  to  Learn  Russian." 
2  vols.,'  crown  8vo,  pp.  vi— 296  and  vi— 288,  doth,  2  Is. 

ACROSS  the  ZODIAC.     By  Percy  Greg, 

Author  of  **  The  Devil's  Advocate."        [Uiut  pubtishgd. 
2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  pp.  348  and  860,  doth,  2l8. 

THE  DEVIL'S  ADVOCATE.     By  Percy 
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letters  regarding  the  supply  of  the  paper, 
jv.,  may  be  addressed  to  the  Pxjblisheb, 
end  not  to  the  Editob. 


LITERATURE, 

A  History  of  the  Beign  of  Queen  Anne, 
3  vols.  Bv  John  Hill  Burton,  D.C.L. 
(Blackwood.) 

[First  Notice,'] 

Tbs  Uiermry  world  has  for  many  7  ears  looked 
fonrird  to  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Burton's 
Tolnmet  on  the  history  of  Queen  Anne's  reign 
in  the  expectalion  that  they  would  fill  a  gap  in 
the  national  literatnre  of  Great  Britain.     It 
has  justified  this   confident   feeling  hy  the 
refflemhranoe  of  his  pre-eminent  advantages 
(or  each  an  undertaking.     The  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  was, 
as  ereiyone  knows,  hrought  to  a  successful 
issue  in*  1707,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
isoreming  classes  and  the  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh, supported  by  the  anxiety  of  the  Presby- 
taians  lest  their  religion  should  be  displaced 
iv  that  established  over  the  border.     A  few 
yms  earlier  the  energies  of  the  Scotch,  ever 
ispiged  in  the  search  after  fresh  fields  for  the 
employment  of  the  national  characteristics  of 
indastry  and    thrifb,    had    developed    their 
schemes  of  civilisation  in  the  Indies  with  such 
▼igoor  as  to  excite  the  apprehension  of  the 
SoQthrons,  culminating  in  cries  for  the  inter- 
pontion  of  Parliament.      Devotion    to    the 
iodent  House  of  the  Stuarts  still  burnt  in  the 
httrti  of  the  Highlanders,  and  the  fiames  were 
iiased  by  the  intrigues  of  Jacobite  emissaries, 
vbo  penetrated    into  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Bicontains  to  spread  the  cause  of  the  Pretender. 
Tjbe  volumes  in  which  Dr.  Burton  has  traced 
tLe  history  of  his  native  land  and  followed  the 
iortones  of  the  Scot  abroad  have  marked  him 
oat  as  the  leading  authority  on  Scotland  and 
uie  Scotch,  and  must  have  smoothed  away 
many  a  difficulty  which  would  have  impeded 
the  progress  of  a  less  experienced  writer.    Add 
to  this   the  absorbing    passion    which    has 
»cized  on  the  minds  of  the  fashionable  world 
>-ir  imitating  the  characteristics  of   Queen 
A£Ac*s  time  in  architecture  and  in  art,  and  it 
voaU  seem  that  now  was  the  appropriate  time 
'.cr  t  strrative  of  her  reign  to  take  the  world 
^'j  itona,  and  that  Dr.  Burton  was  its  fitting 
hwtcffitn. 

Htre  these  anticipations  been  realised? 
With  regret  we  answer.  No,  not  in  their 
entzrety.  The  reader  will  open  these  three 
handsome  volames  with  expectations  of  plea- 
KETs,  and  will  continue  his  perusal  with 
^-oQAtant  feelings  of  enjoyment ;  but  before 
he  has  read  many  pages  he  will  awake  to 
the  knowledge  that  they  are  disfigured  by 
maay  erron  of  detail,  and,  when  he  has  closed 
tie  vdumes  and  pondered  over  their  contents, 
tbe  conviction  will  have  arisen  in  his  mind 
that  th0  diacnasion  of  some  important  points 
(i  English  life  has  been  altogether  overlooked. 


These  shortcomings  we  shall  indicate  in  a 
further  notice ;  we  prefer  for  the  present  the 
more  pleasing  duty  of  dwelling  on  the  con- 
spicuous merits  which  have  attended  Dr. 
Burton's  labours.  For  twelve  years  he  has 
been  engaged  in  the  task  of  examining  and 
sifting  the  superabundant  materials  which 
exist  for  the  history  of  this  epoch.  Most  of 
the  important  State  papers  have  already  been 
published  to  the  world,  and  he  could  not 
have  been  expected  to  discover  any  fresh 
sources  of  information  of  imperial  interest ; 
but  within  the  last  twenty  years  bundles  of 
private  correspondence  of  the  foremost  poli- 
ticians of  the  day  have  been  revealed  to  the 
public.  One  such  collection  of  papers  has 
been  used  by  him  with  great  advantage.  The 
letters  and  despatches  of  the  Methuens — the 
ambassadors  at  Lisbon  whose  skill  in  com- 
pleting the  "  Methuen  Treaty  "  has  given  to 
their  names  a  chance  of  preservation  which 
has  been  denied  by  the  compilers  of  our 
biographical  dictionaries — acquired  a  few 
years  ago  as  an  addition  to  the  MS.  treasures 
of  the  British  Museum,  have  enabled  Dr. 
Burton  to  throw  fresh  light  on  the  characters 
of  the  commanders  of  the  English  forces  in 
Spain  during  those  wearisome  operations 
which  neither  genius  nor  daring  could  render 
successful.  Not  contented  with  reproducing 
from  the  descriptions  of  his  predecessors  the 
scenes  of  the  campaigns  in  Holland  and 
Germany,  he  has  himself  travelled  over  the 
countries  through  which  the  armies  of  the 
Allies  swept  in  their  irresistible  course  of 
victory ;  and,  by  personal  observation  of  the 
local  peculiarities  of  these  countries,  has 
brought  vividly  before  the  eye  of  the  reader 
the  battle-grounds,  hitherto  only  names,  on 
which  Marlborough  broke  to  pieces  the 
armies  of  the  invincible  monarch  of  France. 
These  pictures  possess  a  charm  which  cannot 
fail  to  gratify,  and,  as  a  specimen  of  the  style 
of  Dr.  Burton,  we  extract  from  his  third 
volume  the  description  of  the  scenery  around 
the  village  of  Malplaquet. 

'*  Malplaquet  is  now  a  considerable  village  of 
good  houses  consistent  with  the  aspect  of  agri- 
cultural wealth  around  it.  Cultivation  has 
rendered  it  difficult  to  trace  the  ground  so  as  to 
identify  upon  it  the  motions  of  the  two  armies. 
The  paved  road  to  Mons  is  still  there,  and  so  is 
a  portion  of  the  old  stretch  of  forest.  The  trees 
are  beech,  birch,  ash,  and  sycamore — no  pines.  It 
is  a  forest  decaying  and  reproducing  itself,  and 
looks  as  fresh  and  young  as  it  could  have  looked 
on  the  battle  day.  An  open  heath  was  among  the 
features  then  ;  but  that  is  gone.  The  fields,  with 
their  plentiful  crops,  are  protected  from  intrusion ; 
and  along  the  border,  between  the  field  and  the 
forest,  there  is  aline  of  tall,  thick-set,  imper- 
vious hedge,  as  if  the  farmers  found  it  desirable 
to  protect  themselves  from  intruders  entering 
through  the  forest.  The  patch  of  forest  is  stiU 
serviceable,  along  with  the  village  of  Malplaquet 
and  La  Ghapelle  Malbrook,  in  identifying  the 
field  of  battle  and  helping  to  solve  the  policy 
of  its  selection." 

Dr.  Burton,  in  his  laudable  desire  to  arrive 
at  a  true  perception  of  the  characters  of 
Queen  Anne's  Ministers,  has  not  shrunk  from 
spending  years  of  his  life  in  poring  over  the 
contents  of  our  great  libraries,  and  has  crossed 
the  **  narrow  streak  "  which  separates  us  from 
the  Continent  to  ensure  the  fidelity  of  his 
scene-painting  of  foreign  lands ;  yet  he  has 
allowed  two  serious  defects^  which  could  have 


been  remedied  by  a  tithe  of  the  labour  and 
money  expended  in  his  researches  at  home 
and  his  journeys  abroad,  to  detract  from  the 
value  of  his  volumes.  Nearly  a  third  of  this 
History  relates  to  wars  waged  from  the  shores 
of  Portugal  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube.  The  manoeuvres  of  Marl- 
borough and  the  French  generals  were 
executed  with  such  perplexing  changes  of 
scene  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  follow 
their  actions  by  the  aid  of  letterpress  alone. 
Each  chapter  on  the  struggles  of  the  opposing 
forces  should  have  contained  at  least  one  map, 
even  if  it  were  of  the  unpretending  character 
of  those  published  in  Mrs.  Creighton's  Memoir 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough^  to  guide  the 
student  through  these  mazes  of  movement. 
But  such  helps  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere 
than  in  Dr.  Burton's  volumes.  A  defect  still 
more  inexcusable  is  the  absence  of  any  dates  at 
the  head  of  the  pages.  Their  author  is  not 
prodigal  of  these  dry  facts  at  any  time,  and 
in  consequence  of  their  absence  the  reader  is 
frequently  compelled  to  turn  over  many  leaves 
before  he  can  discover  the  year  in  which  the 
events  under  discussion  occurred.  In  this 
respect  Dr.  Burton  is  less  worthy  of  imita- 
tion than  one  of  his  predecessors  ;  for  when 
Mr.  Wyon  found  that,  through  inadvertence, 
he  had  omitted  to  supply  the  date  of  the  year 
at  the  top  of  each  page  of  his  painstaking 
History,  he  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  a 
slip  of  paper  supplying  the  information  by 
which  the  purchaser  could  rectify  the  error. 

The  investigations  of  Dr.  Burton  have  re- 
sulted in  his  entertaining  favourable  opinions 
of  nearly  all  the  political  and  military  person- 
ages of  the  epoch.  Even  the  Dutch  statesmen, 
universally  condemned  for  that  proverbial 
sluggishness  of  thought  and  action  which 
often  served  to  clog  the  adventurous  designs 
of  the  English  commander,  find  some  apology 
in  the  argument  that,  if  failure  had  followed 
on  any  of  his  bold  conceptions,  the  conse- 
quences of  ^  the  disaster  would  have  fallen 
on  the  Netherlands.  In  Dr.  Burton's 
estimation  Marlborough  and  Godolphin, 
the  two  Ministers  who  ruled  over  this 
country  for  many  years  with  a  singleness 
of  purpose  rarely  found  in  political  life,  are 
the  heroes  of  the  age.  On  at  least  two 
occasions  he  even  ventures  to  style  Godol- 
phin the  greatest  financial  Minister  that  ever 
governed  Britain — a  verdict  which  will  scarcely 
be  accepted  without  protest  by  the  admirers 
of  two  Prime  Ministers  of  the  past  and  present 
centuries ;  and  he  never  loses  an  opportunity 
of  landing  his  talents  in  raising  the  amounts 
required  for  supporting  the  English  troops  in 
their  campaigns,  and  for  paying  the  subsidies 
of  our  rapacious  allies.  On  the  reputation  of 
Marlborough  there  is  no  room  for  diversity 
of  opinion ;  and  Dr.  Burton  has  recalled  to  our 
recollection  that  Napoleon  himself  stamped 
the  tactics  of  that  military  genius  with  his 
approval,  not,  of  course,  without  the  arriere 
pensee  of  showing  his  French  subjects  the 
superiority  of  their  Emperor  over  the  com- 
manders of  the  Bourbons.  The  career  of 
Marlborough's  great  rival,  and  we  are  afraid 
that  we  must  add  his  enemy,  the  brilliant 
and  indefatigable  Peterborough,  is  criticised 
with  greater,  and  in  some  respects  with 
undue,  asperity.  "  Fond  of  fighting  for  its 
own  ; sake,'*  /'  rash  .  audacity,"    "  Quixotic," 
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*^  insolent  and  mendacious  aggression/'  "  in- 
spired lunatic/'  are  some  of  the  expressions 
applied  to  Peterborough  that  may  be  culled 
from  the  chapters  on  the  war  in  Spain.  If 
Marlborough's  march  into  Germany  con- 
veyed by  its  rapid  changes  of  direction  a 
false  impression  to  his  opponents,  and  is 
justly  praised  for  its  success  in  ''  drawing 
attention  to  the  courses  which  in  the  end  it 
did  not  take/'  the  varying  movements  of  his 
fiery  rival  leading  ill- clad  and  ill-paid  troops, 
with  an  incapable  Austrian  puppet  as  their 
nominal  head,  through  a  hostile  country  should 
also  receive  their  measure  of  approbation. 
Dr.  Burton  himself  seems  at  last  to  have 
arrived  at  this  conclusion :  for,  after  having 
insinuated  that  Peterborough  was  fond  of 
summoning  councils  of  war  for  the  purpose  of 
disregarding  their  deciRions,  and  after  having 
spoken  of  his  qualities  in  the  harsh  terms 
already  quoted,  he  confesses  that  the  crushing 
defeat  at  Almanza  resulted  from  a  policy 
which ''Mordanto"  opposed;  and, in  describing 
the  great  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  War,  he  acknowledges 
that  its  failure  confirmed  "  what  many  sharp 
eyes  saw  under  the  wild  eccentricities  and  over- 
audacious  projects  of  the  man — an  inner  fund 
of  deep  sagacity." 

The  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  French  King 
of  the  victory  at  Malplaquet  has  been,  we 
venture  to  think,  over-estimated  by  Dr.  Burton. 
If  the  French  commander  had  advanced  to 
meet  the  allied  forces  on  the  open  field,  who 
can  doubt,  from  a  comparison  of  the  qualities 
of  the  opposing  leaders,  Villars  and  Marl- 
borough, that  victory  would  have  inclined  to 
the  tactics  of  the  English  champion?  By 
ensconcing  his  army  behind  entrenchments 
and  awaiting  the  attack  of  the  Allies,  Yillars 
was  enabled  to  retreat  after  the  contest  with 
his  troops  in  good  order ;  and  the  knowledge 
that  the  losses  of  his  enemy  exceeded  those  of 
his  own  army  justified  him  in  boasting  to  his 
King  that,  if  it  was  his  fate  to  lose  another 
such  battle,  the  enemy  would  be  annihilated 
by  its  victory.  Dr.  Burton  holds  that  it  was 
part  of  thQ  design  of  Maiiborough  to  leave  the 
French  undisturbed  at  their  work  with  the 
spade  for  two  days.  This  is  so  far  from  being 
the  case  that  there  would  seem  to  be  ample 
reasons  for  a  contrary  opinion.  The  leaders 
of  the  Allies  are  reported  to  have  been  dis- 
concerted by  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
French  had  strengthened  their  position  during 
the  night,  and  their  attack  was  delayed  by 
the  opinion  of  Prince  Eugene  that  they  must 
await  the  coming  of  the  troops  which  were 
being  hurried  up  from  Tournay.  There  were 
other  and  more  potent  reasons  than  the  victory 
at  Malplaquet  for  terminating  the  strife,  but 
the  consideration  of  this  question  must  be 
deferred  for  another  week. 

W.   P.   COTJBTITET. 


Ceremonial  Institutions:  being  Part  IV.  of 
the  "  Principles  of  Sociology."  By  Herbert 
Spencer.  (Williams  &  Norgate.) 
Mb.  Hibbebt  Sfbnceb  has  decided  to  issue 
the  remaining  divisions  of  the  Principles  of 
Sociology  in  separate  parts.  Among  his 
reasons  for  this  decision  he  mentions  the  fact 
that  many  persons  are  deterred  from  attacking 
large  books  by  fear  of  their  size.    It  is  cer- 


tainly a  curious  and  not  an  encouraging 
symptom  of  our  existing  mental  stattts  that, 
while  readers  will  eagerly  devour  two  thick 
volumes  on  the  biography  of  almost  any  com- 
paratively obscure  individual  who  happens  to 
have  lately  died,  they  are  afraid  of  imder- 
taking  a  few  hundred  pages  on  a  subject  of 
deep  and  wide-reaching  interest,  such  as  the 
origin  of  our  whole  religious  and  governmental 
systems.  Nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  recognise 
even  unpleasant  facts,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Mr.  Spencer  will  obtain  more 
readers  for  separate  fascicules  such  as  this 
than  he  is  likely  to  find  for  his  thicker  volumes. 
A  prophet  is  not  without  honour,  save  in  his 
own  country ;  but  we  can  hardly  feel  other- 
wise than  ashamed  of  English  slowness  to  duly 
recognise  a  great  philosopher  when  we  learn 
that  most  of  the  separate  essays  composing  this 
division  were  published  simultaneously  in 
America,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Hungary, 
and  Russia.  Bacon's  patLetic  recommenda- 
tion of  his  fame  to  *'  foreign  countries  "  has 
apparently  become  a  legacy  for  all  English 
thinkers. 

Ceremonial  Institutions  consists  of  six 
essays  already  published  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  together  with  six  other  new  chapters. 
References  to  authorities  are  appended  for  all 
the  chief  statements  by  an  ingenious  system 
which  avoids  overloading  the  pages  and  dis- 
tracting the  attention  with  foot-notes,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  admits  of  easy  verification 
in  the  case  of  any  doubtful  passage.  The 
germ  of  the  work  may  be  found  in  Mr. 
Spencer's  early  essay  on  Manners  and  Fashion, 
The  fuller  treatment  now  accorded  to  the 
subject  brings  it  into  close  relation  with  the 
other  fundamental  ideas  expounded  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Frinciples  of  Sociology, 
But  the  subject  has  grown  under  Mr.  Spencer's 
hands.  In  the  original  sketch  of  the  Synthetic 
Philosophy  prefixed  to  the  First  Principles, 
the  part  dealing  with  Ceremonial  Government 
came  after  the  parts  dealing  with  Political 
and  Ecclesiastical  Government.  Now,  how- 
ever, in  the  matured  work,  it  precedes  these 
two  divisions.  The  reason  for  this  change  is 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Spencer's  present  convic- 
tion that  *'  the  earliest  kind  of  government, 
the  most  general  kind  of  government, 
and  the  government  which  is  ever  spontane- 
ously recommencing,  is  the  government  of 
ceremonial  observance."  As  being  the  un- 
differentiated root  from  which  the  other 
forms  of  government  are  slowly  evolved,  it 
naturally  precedes  them  in  the  systematic 
treatment  of  sociological  development.  Poli- 
tical and  religious  regulations  are  at  first  a 
mere  body  of  ceremonial  observances  directed 
towards  certain  person?,  living  or  dead. 
Ceremony  toward  the  living  ruler  eventuates 
in  political  government.  Ceremony  toward 
the  dead  ruler,  the  ghost  finally  apotheosised 
into  the  god,  eventuates  in  ecclesiastical 
government.  Accordingly,  the  consideration 
of  ceremonial  necessarily  comes  before  the 
consideration  of  the  two  more  evolved  forms 
of  regulative  organisation. 

Trophies  taken  in  the  chase  or  in  battle 
give  the  stronger  or  more  successful  man  a 
certain  influence,  more  or  less  vague,  among 
his  fellows.  Such  are  Dyak  skulls  or  American 
scalps.  The  chief  is  the  greatest  trophy- 
taker;   and,  as  kingship  evolves,  the  king 


becomes  an  object  of  awe  from  his  possession 
of  the  trophies  of  conquered  chiefs.  And 
when  the  ghost  is  elevated  into  the  god, 
similar  honours  are  paid  to  his  temple.  Bat 
as  the  slaughter  of  captured  enemies  gives  war 
to  the  practice  of  slave-making,  there  grows 
up  a  modified  habit  of  cutting  off  portions 
from  the  living  body,  as  signs  of  subordina- 
tion,  instead  of  portions  of  the  dead  body. 
Hence  arise  mutilations,  originally  marks  of 
subjection  to  a  master  or  conqueror,  but 
becoming  at  last  mere  national  practices  of 
forgotten  purport.  Nowhere  is  the  value  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  inductive  method,  based  upon 
the  wide  collection  of  facts  in  the  Bescriptiu 
Sociology,  more  clearly  seen  than  in  the 
explanation  of  these  personal  disfigurement?. 
Mr.  Darwin  treated  them  in  a  well-known 
chapter  of  the  Descent  of  Man  as  purelr 
aesthetic  in  intention,  and  they  conseqaeniiy 
became  to  many  readers  a  decided  stambling- 
block  (in  spite  of  much  ingenious  reasoning) 
in  the  way  of  his  main  argument  as  to  sexual 
selection.  But  Mr.  Spencer  now  shows  that 
their  origin  is  wholly  different,  and  that  thev 
really  began  with  the  practice  of  trophy-taking. 

*'  Let  us  ask  what  happens  if  the  scalped  enemy 
survives.  The  captor  preserves  the  soalp  as  an 
addition  to  his  other  trophies ;  the  vanquishei 
enemy  becomes  his  slave ;  and  he  is  shown  to 
be  a  slave  by  the  loss  of  his  scalp.  Here,  then, 
are  the  beginnings  of  a  custom  that  may  become 
established  when  social  conditions  make  it  ad- 
vantageous to  keep  conquered  foes  as  sorvant.^ 
instead  of  eating  them.  The  conperrativo 
savage  changes  as  little  as  possible.  While  the 
new  practice  of  enslaving  the  captured  arisen, 
the  old  practice  of  cutting  from  their  bodies 
such  parts  as  serve  for  trophies  continues,  and 
the  marks  left  become  marks  of  subjugation." 

Thus  we  get  the  clue  to  the  cutting  off  of 
hands,  feet,  or  fingers,  of  noses  or  ears ;  the 
knocking  out  of  front  teeth ;  the  clipping  oi 
hair  or  beards ;  the  practice  of  circumcision ; 
the  infiiction  of  scars,  and  the  habit  of 
tattooing.  All  these  forms  of  mutilation 
may  mark  slavery,  or  political  subordination; 
or  they  may  acquire  a  religious  significance 
through  their  connexion  with  allegiance  to  a 
dead  king;  or  they  may  become,  by  con- 
stant practice,  mere  national  customs,  ia 
which  case  they  are  at  last  erroneously 
explained  as  due  to  aesthetic  or  sanitary 
intentions. 

In  like  manner  the  giving  of  presents  as  a 
propitiation  is  shown  to  originate  political 
taxation  and  ecclesiastical  revenues.  Visits, 
regarded  as  marks  of  homage,  become  eren- 
tually  merged  in  levees  and  church  service?. 
Obeisances  are  traced  backward  to  the  pros- 
tration which  the  conquered  makes  before 
the  conqueror,  and  then  upward  through  the 
various  stages  of  kneeling  and  bowing,  ^(i 
from  the  stripping  of  captives  by  theit 
captors  we  get  the  naked  condition  of  some 
servile  castes ;  the  ceremonial  uncovering  ol 
the  body,  or  a  part  of  the  body,  before  rulers ; 
and,  finally,  our  own  habit  of  "capping" 
superiors.  All  these  obeisances  also  differ* 
entiate  into  political  and  ecclesiastical  ob< 
servances.  Forms  of  address  are  shown  t^j 
be  all  in  origin  expressions  implying  thai 
the  inferior  is  the  slave  of  the  superior,  and 
melting  down  at  last  into  our  conventiona! 
"obedient  servant."  Titles  similarly  impl^^ 
the  relation  of  master  to  slave,  while  badges 
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lad  oMtames  are  doselj  connected  with  the 
nm%  origin.  A  chapter  on  fashion  shows  it 
to  arise,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  desire 
of  the  socially  inferior  to  imitate  the  dress  or 
pririkgee  of  i>be  socialij  superior.  So  that, 
while  eeremony  accompanies  the  state  of 
political  subordination,  fashion  is  an  incident 
of  flffcwing  freedom. 

If  Mr.  Spencer's  present  little  volume  had 
done  DO  mors  than  explain  on  evolutionist 
mneiples    the   origin    of   these    ceremonial 
obeervanoea — of     barbaric     mutilations,     of 
Oriental  presents,  of  conventional  visits,  of 
the    kneeling,     bowing,     and     hatting]  of 
modem  Europe,  of  the  forms  of  address  and 
titles   even    now  current  in  our  midst — it 
would  still  have  ranked  as  a  work  of  great 
tad  euriooa  interest.     Judged  merely  from 
this  k>wer  standpoint,  it  may  be  read  with 
pkasore  for  its  amusing   instances,  for  its 
unexpected  explanation  of  familiar  customs 
and  phittses,  even  by  the  most  unphilosophical 
reader.    Both  the  subject  and  the  treatment 
are  far  more  popular  than  any  other  part  of 
the  SfMiAefie  Philosophy,  except,  perhaps,  the 
extmnely  interesting  chapters  on  the  origin 
of  rdigiooB  ideas  in  the  preceding  volume  of 
the  Soeioloff.    It  may  thus  to  some  extent 
be  enjoyed  as  a  separate  treatise  by  thousands 
of  readers  who  are  never  likely  to  tackle  the 
•eeond  volume  of  the  Fsychology,    But,  apart 
iraia  such  mere  surface  interest,  the  present 
iartalment  of  Mr.  Spencer*s  great  work  has  a 
deeper  value  as  an  integral  portion  of  the 
fcndamental     sociological     theory     already 
sketched  out  in  the  preceding  parts.     There 
lie  two  aspects  of  the  question   especially 
inportant  io  this  higher  connexion.     In  the 
first  place  Mr.  Spencer  points  out  on  every 
pe^,  side  by  side  with  the  history  of  cere- 
aoooial  evolution,  the  relation  which  ceremony 
a  general,  and  each  ceremony  in  particular, 
beais  to  those  two  antithetical  social  types, 
tb  militant  and  the  industrial,  whose  anta- 
eonism  and  organic  consequences  were  already 
pdnted  out  in  the  preceding  volume.     He 
i^ows  conclusively  that  ceremony  is  most 
fojij  developed  among    the    most   militant 
locieties,    that    it    is    most    closely    related 
to  militancy   and  to  the   military  form  of 
organiiatioDy  and  that  in  all  societies  it  is 
most  largely  developed  among  the  military 
class,  or  the  governmental  class  produced  by 
militant    habits.      On    the    other    hand,   it 
dies   away  among   industrial    societies,  and 
among    Uiose     classes    which    industrialism 
bu  produced.     In   the  second    place,    Mr. 
Spencer  expounds  the   fundamental  import- 
lue  of  ceremony  in  generating  that  habit  of 
otiodienoe  to  authority  which  underlies  the 
ipesUr  part  of  primitive  sociological  evolu- 
tion.   He  shows  it  to  be  the  origin  from 
vhieii  spring  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
controls,  and  gives  it  its  due  place  as  the  first 
step  in  the  prodnction  of  certain  highly  im- 
portant   social    structures.     So    the   slavish 
rabmiasion  of  the  savage  subject    and  the 
despotic  requirements  of   the    savage    king 
Uowly  prepare  humanity  for  ''observances 
expressing  a  proper  regard  for  the  individual- 
ities of  other  persons,  and  a  true  sympathy  in 
the.r  welfare/'     While  in  itself  a  compara- 
tively minor  part  of  Mr.  Spencer's    whole 
Khame,  the  present  work  thus  falls  into  its 
proper  plaoe  as  a  component   link  of  the 


evolutionary  chain,  without  which  the  full  ex- 
planation of  the  more  important  political  and 
religious  regulating  systems  would  be  impos- 
sible; and,  though  from  the  nature  of  its 
subject-matter  it  cannot  be  considered  as  one 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  most  valuable  works,  there 
are  perhaps  few  of  them  more  startling  in  the 
unexpected  order  so  admirably  introduced 
into  a  mass  of  chaotic  material.  The  whole 
theory,  as  a  whole,  bursts  upon  the  reader  like 
a  revelation,  while  every  separate  page  is 
replete  with  ingenious  illustrations,  apt  affilia- 
tions of  fact  on  fact,  and  curiously  obvious, 
yet  unsuspected,  connexions  between  the 
most  apparently  remote  observances — social, 
political,  and  religious.         GjaAKT  Allen. 


Synopticon :  an  Exposition  of  the  Common 
Matter  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.     By  W.  G. 
Rushbrooke,  M.L.,  Fellow  of    St.  John's 
College,     Cambridge.       Part    I.       (Mac- 
millan.) 
The  present  reviewer  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
be  quite  free  from  prepossession  in  regard  to 
this  work,  inasmuch  as  he  himself  proposed 
one  almost  identical  in  plan  to  the  Delegates 
of  the  Clarendon  Press  some  five  or  six  years 
ago.    The  proposal  was  declined,  and  he  was 
therefore  obliged  to  abandon  studies  which  he 
hoped  to  undertake  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
as  he  was  convinced  at  that  time,  and  re- 
mains equally  convinced  now,  that  a  work  of 
this  kind  must  be  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
any  fruitful  investigation  into  the  mututd 
relations  of  the  three  first  Gospels. 

It  is  true  that  the  Marcusevanyelium  of 
Dr.  Weiss,  published  in  1872,  affords  a 
partial  parallel.  There,  too,  the  passages 
common  to  the  three  Gospels  were  printed 
side  by  side,  with  the  relations  between  them 
indicated  by  different  types ;  but  these  relations 
were  determined  in  accordance  with  a  pre- 
conceived theory,  and  the  text  was  not 
allowed  to  speak  simply  for  itself.  Hence, 
for  those  who  were  not  prepared  to  accept  the 
theory  (and,  with  all  due  recognition  of  the 
value  of  Dr.  Weiss*  labours,  there  must  have 
been  many  with  whom  this  was  the  case),  the 
arrangement  was  much  less  serviceable  than 
it  might  have  been.  Mr.  Kushbrooke  has 
avoid^  this  mistake.  The  differences  of 
type  and  colour  represent  relations  suggested 
purely  by  the  texts  themselves.  Matter 
common  to  all  three  Gospels  is  printed  in 
red ;  matter  peculiar  to  each  evangelist  in 
ordinary  type ;  and  matter  found  in  two  of 
the  three  Gospels  in  uncial  or  spaced  type,  a 
fixed  scheme  showing  clearly  in  which  two 
Gospels  it  is  found.  Notice  is  taken  (and 
very  rightly  taken),  not  only  of  words,  but 
of  parts  of  words  that  are  in  agreement. 

The  only  points  of  detail  on  which  the 
present  writer  would  have  proceeded  differ- 
ently are  (1)  that  he  would  have  kept  the 
usual  order  of  the  Gospels,  not  only  because 
it  is  the  usual  order,  but  because  St. 
Mark  contains  much  more  matter  that  is 
common  to  each  of  the  other  two  Gospels  in 
turn  than  they  contain  that  is  common  to 
themselves  and  not  found  in  it,  and  it  is 
easier  for  the  eye  to  glance  to  right  and  left 
than  from  one  side  column  to  the  other ;  and 
(2)  that  he  would  have  made  a  somewhat 
different  use  of  the  spaced  and  uncial  type, 


though  he  is  not  at  all  sure  that  the  arrange- 
ment adopted  is  not  quite  as  good  or  better. 

The  execution  of  the  work  is  really  perfect, 
and  reflects  the  highest  credit  both  on  the  editor 
and  also  on  the  Cambridge  Press,  from  which 
it  issues.  Mr.  Bushbrooke  explains  in  his 
Preface  that  the  idea  originated  with  Dr. 
E.  A.  Abbott,  to  whose  admirable  article  on 
the  Gospels  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  it  forms  an  excellent  accom- 
paniment. There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
it  will  prove,  not  only  this,  but  also  a  stepping- 
stone  to  further  results.  To  all  who  are 
concerned  with  Synoptic  criticism  it  should  be 
indispensable.  W.  Sanday, 


Memoirs  of  Prince  Mottemich,  i773-i815. 
Edited  by  his  son,  Prince  Richard  Metter- 
nich.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Alexander 
Napier.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  (R.  Bentley  <fc 
Son.) 

[^Second  Notice,'] 
Ws  take  up  the  thread  of  our  previous  article 
where  it  dropped  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz — 
''  the  Battle  of  the  Emperors,"  as  the  French 
soldiers  loved  to  call  it.  The  commencement 
of  Prince  Metternich's  political  life  dates, 
according  to  his  own  view,  from  his  mission 
to  Paris  in  1806.  His  courteous  intercourse 
with  M.  de  Laforest,  the  French  ambassador 
at  Berlin,  at  a  moment  of  great  tension  between 
France  and  Prussia,  led  the  latter  to  speak 
well  of  him  to  Prince  Talleyrand,  whose  policy 
was  not  averse  to  the  establishment  of  good 
relations  between  France  and  Austria;  and 
this  circumstance  led  to  Napoleon's  request 
that  Mettemich  might  be  sent  to  represent 
Austria  in  Paris  in  the  place  of  Count  Philip 
Cobenzl.  His  presence  in  Paris  face  to  face 
with  Napoleon  enabled  him,  as  he  states,  to 
appreciate  his  excellences,  and  also  to  discover 
the  faults  of  his  character.  The  autobiography 
recounts  the  substance  of  many  most  interest- 
ing conversations  with  Napoleon,  and  will 
initiate  the  reader  into  the  extravagance  of 
the  gigantic  schemes  which  led  to  Napoleon's 
faU. 

<<  After  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,"  he  says,  ''the 
Emperor  of  the  French  turned  his  eyes  upon 
Spam.  In  order  to  secure  the  carrying  out  of 
his  plans  he  thought  it  necessary  to  cripple 
Russia  after  conquering  Austria  and  Prussia  in 
two  successive  wars,  and  covering  the  eastern 
frontier  of  his  empire  by  the  Oonfederation  of 
the  Rhine.  The  undertaking  had  but  too  great 
a  success  at  Erfurt.  The  conference  which 
there  took  place  between  Napoleon  and 
Alexander  was  a  snare  for  the  Russian 
monarch.  In  reality.  Napoleon's  thoughts  were 
directed  neither  against  Turkey  nor  against 
Asia,  and  if  the  hatred  which  ho  enter- 
tained for  England  led  him  to  think  for  a 
moment  of  attacking  her  Indian  possessions, 
this  project  existed  only  as  an  eventualily, 
dependent  on  the  concurrence  of  circumstances 
as  yet  remote.  Napoleon  occupied  himself 
rather  with  perfecting  his  Oontinentcd  system 
and  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons  from 
the  throne  of  Spam ;  the  extravagance  of  those 
gigantic  schemes  brought  about  the  fate  of 
Napoleon  a  few  years  later,  and  the  expedition  , 
agamst  Spain,  which,  beyond  any  doubt,  was  a 
thoroughly  mistaken  idea  on  his  part,  only  ' 
accelerated  the  catastrophe." 

Metternich's  official  positioiwli^  Paris 
brought  him  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
most  distinguished  of   Napoleon's  marshals 
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and  ministers,  most  of  whom  he  discoTered, 
before  his  office  of  ambassador  to  France  came 
to  an  end,  to  be  exceedingly  weary  of  the 
war ;  and  he  quitted  Paris  satisfied  that  the 
national  feeling  of  the  great .  country  which 
Napoleon  governed  with  such  admirable  skill, 
both  as  a  legislator  and  as  an  administrator, 
was  repugnant  to  the  continuance  of  his  war- 
like policy  abroad.  This  portion  of  the  Auto- 
biography contains  some  interesting  sketches 
of  the  leading  characters  among  Napoleon's 
ministers.  Talleyrand,  Fouche,  and  the  Arch- 
Cbancellor  Cambaceres  form  the  central  group, 
and  Napoleon  more  than  once  analysed  to  the 
ambassador  the  qualities  of  each  of  these  well- 
known  personages.  **  When  I  want  anything 
dope,"  the -Emperor  said  of  Talleyrand,  "I 
do  rnot  employ  the  Prince  of  Benevento ;  I 
.turn  to  him  when  I  want  a  thing  not  to  be 
.done  which  I  wish  to  appear  to  want."  "  In 
jprivate  life,  however,"  Metternich  observes, 
** Talleyrand  was  as  trustworthy  as. he  was 
amiable."  The  despatches  which  the  ambas- 
sador wrote  to  Count  Stadion,  then  Austrian 
Minister  of  Foreign  AflRsiirs  at  Vienna,  are  full 
of*  instructive  details  respecting  this  period, 
which  concluded  with  a  second  endeavour  of 
'Napoleon  to  crush  Austria,  in  which  he  par- 
tially succeeded  at  Wagram. ,  The  firmness  of 
the  Emperor  Francis'  character  under  this 
great  disaster  was  of  good  augury  to  Metter- 
nich, who  was  at  once  summoned  by  the 
'Emperor  to  take  charge  of  the  department  of 
Foreign  Affairs  on  the  resignation  of  Count 
Stadion. 

**  Napoleon  at  this  time,"  says  the  Chancellor, 
*'  passed  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  for  an  irresistible 
power,  under  the  yoke  of  which  all  had  to  bow. 
The  feeling  of  the  masses  was  no  longer  to 
escape  this  fate,  but  to  lighten  the  burden  as 
much  as  possible.  My  thoughts,  however, 
soared  higher."  ' '  That  Napoleon,"  he  goes  on  to 
say,  '*  in  his  lust  of  power  on  the  *  European 
Continent  had  already  overstepped  the  limits 
of  .the  possible — of  this  I  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt.  ^  I  foresaw  that  neither  be  nor  his  under- 
.talong' would  escape  the  consequences  of  rash- 
ness' and  extravagance. '  The  when  and  the  how 
I  could  not  pretend  to  determine." 

The^momentoivs  ^vent  of. this  period  was  the 
marriage  of  the  Archduchess  Marie-Louise  to 
Napoleon^  of  which  full  particulars  are  found 
in  the  Correspondence  (No.'^150).  .  There  had 
beej^  negotiations  with,  the  Russian  Court  for 
a  marriage  with  one  of  the  Russian  Grand 
'Duchesses,  and,  when  rumours  reached  Vienna 
that  Napoleon'  had  an  Austrian  Archduchess 
in » view,  it  was  thought  to  be  a  fantastic 
dream' on  his  part.  Napoleon,  however,  took 
advantage  of  a  masked  ball  at' the  Arch- 
Chancellor  Cambaceres'  to  open  the  subject 
to  Mdme..  de  Metternich,  who  had  remained 
in  Paris,  and  to  ask  her,  under  cover  of  his 
mask,*  whether  she  thought  that  the  Arch- 
duik^ss 'would  accept  his  hand,  and  whether 
the'Eoipierori  her  father,  would  consent  to  the 
alliance./  The  letter  of  Mdme.  de  Metternich 
to  h'er  husband.of  January  3,  1810,  discloses 
the  facti  ^'at  Louis,  the  vice-King  of  Holland, 
had  'a^vjsed  .his  .brother  to  ask  the  hand  of 
the  Archduchess,  and  the  Empress  Josephine 
herself  had  •  p/essed  upon  the  Emperor  a 
marriage  with  thb.Archduchess  as  a  plan  the 
success  of  which  would  make  her  hope  that  the 
sacrifice  she  was  about  to  make  in  resigning 
herself  to  a  divorce  from  the  Emperor  would 


not  be  a  pure  loss.  The  result  is  well  known, 
and  its  probable  political  influence  upon  the 
then  existing  ^tate  of  Europe,  more  particu- 
larly upon  the  relations  between  Austria  and 
Russia,  is  very  fully  discus^^ed  in  the  Chan- 
cellor's instructions  to  Prince  (Adolphe) 
Schwarzenberg,  then  Austrian  ambaiasador  in 
France.  Metternich  considers  that  Napoleon 
reached  the  real  summit  of  his  power  upon 
the  victory  of  Jena,  and  that,  if,  instead  of 
seeking  for  the  destruction  of  Prussia,  he  had 
then  annexed  Prussia  to  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  he  might  have  gained  for  his 
empire  a  foundation  of  strength  and  solidity 
which  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  did  not  gain  for  it. 

The  sixth  chapter  of  the  Autobiography 
contains  the  narrative  of  Metternich's  special 
mission  to  Paris  in  1810,  during  which  he 
had  repeated  conversations  with  Napoleon  on 
the  Turkish  question,  in  the  course  of  which 
Napoleon  lifted  the  veil  behind  which  his 
intentions  against  Russia  were  concealed. 
The  choice  by  the  Swedes  of  Bernadotte  as 
Crown  Prince  and  virtual  successor  to  the 
crown  of  Sweden  was  treated  by  Napoleon 
as  a  distant  motive  for  war  with  Russia ;  but 
Napoleon,  for  other  reasons,  held  a  war  with 
Russia  to  be  inevitable,  and  he  was  anxious 
to  tempt  Austria  to  side  with  France  by  offer- 
ing her  the  Illyrian  Provinces  and  Dalmatia 
in  exchange  for  a  portion  of  Galicia,  which 
was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  reconstruct 
a  kingdom  of  Poland.  Instead  of  remaining 
four  weeks,  as  originally  intended,  Metternich 
was  induced  to  prolong  his  stay  in  Paris  for 
six  months.  He  accompanied  the  Emperor 
and  his  bride  to  Cambrai  on  their  way  to 
Brussels ;  and  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  found  in  the  Autobiography,  or  among 
the  documents  annexed  to  it,  an  account  of  a 
most  interesting  conversation  which  Metter- 
nich had  with  Napoleon  at  St.-Quentin,  in 
which  Napoleon  narrated  to  him  the  history 
of  his  whole  life.  We  have  ourselves  heard 
the  details  of  this  conversation  from  the 
Prince's  own  lips.  It  was  upon  the  return  of 
the  new  Empress  to  Paris  that  the  fatal  ball 
was  given  by  Prince  Schwarzenberg  in  honour 
of  the  Imperial  marriage  at  the  palace  of  the 
Austrian  Embassy,  which  terminated  in  the 
confiagratioQ  of  the  palace,  when  the  Princess 
Schwarzenberg  (Pauline,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Aremberg)  perished  in  the  flames.  A 
full  report  of  this  calamitous  event  was  sent  by 
the  Chancellor  to  the  Emperor  Francis,  and 
it  is  printed  in  the  Gallery  of  Celebrated 
Contemporaries  (p.  298). 

The  Russian  campaign  forms  the  principal 
tableau  of  the  seventh  chapter,-  in  which  is 
given  the  substance  of  the  confidential  con- 
versation of  the  Chancellor  with  Napoleon  at 
Dresden  before  the  expedition  to  Moscow. 
This  conversation  tends  to  relieve  in  some 
respect  Napoleon's  memory  from  the  reproach 
which  attaches  to  that  expedition  as  a  gigantic 
military  blunder.  Napoleon  explained  to  the 
Chancellor  his  plan  for  the  war  with  Russia, 
about  which  he  entertained  the  most  dangerous 
delusions ;  but  the  plan  which  Napoleon  un- 
folded to  Metternich  was  not  unworthy  of  his 
military  genius.  How  he  came  to  abandon 
it  is  not  explained  by  the  Chancellor,  and  it 
may  suffice  to  say  that  Napoleon  was  misled 
by  the  counsels  of  those  about  him  to  sub- 
ordinate the  military  to  the  political  question. 


He  wa  firmly  convinced  that  the  Rassian 
monarch  would  not  expose  the  most  beautiful 
citj^  of  his  empire  to  the  occupation  of  the 
enemy,  and  he  did  not  calculate  on  the  torch 
of  Rostopchin,  The  History  of  the  Alliances  of 
1813-14  and  of  the  Dawn  of  Peace  completes 
the  portion  of  the  Autobiography  at  presenl 
published.  We  have  in  these  later  cbapten 
an  account  of  Metternich's  second  and  more 
famous  interview  with  Napoleon  at  Dresden, 
after  the  Battle  of  Bautzen,  in  which 
Napoleon's  star  once  more  coruscated.  The 
Russians  hesitated  to  continue  the  war  unless 
Austria  would  abandon  her  neutrality.  Metter- 
nich commenced  by  obtaining  from  the  Em. 
peror  Alexander  his  consent  to  his  offering  to 
Napoleon  the  mediation  of  Austria.  Hence 
the  famous  interviews  between  Napoleon  and 
Metternich  in  the  Marcolini  Palace  at  Dresden, 
of  which  M.  Thiers  has  f^iven  an  imperfect 
account  in  his  History  of  Napoleon^  and  o( 
which  a  more  complete  narrative  has  heen 
already  published  in  Baron  Helfert's  RUtor^ 
of  the  Empress  Marie-Louise,  Prince  Richard 
Metternich  observes  in  a  note  on  this  con- 
versation  that  there  are  some  discrepancies  to 
be  found  between  the  two  MSS.  with  resp'ct 
to  certain  dates  ;  but  he  relies  on  the  report 
sent  by  the  Chancellor  on  the  very  same 
evening  to  the  Emperor  Francis,  which  will 
be  found  among  the  documents  (No.  185] 
appended  to  the  Autobiography. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  neutral  policy  of 
Austria  in  1812  was  unsatisfactory  to  the 
Prussian  party,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
Baron  von  Stein  and  his  generals,  who  were 
anxious  to  redeem  the  disasters  of  Jena. 
*  <  Whether  the  course  we  pursuisd,  * '  says  theChan- 
cellor,  '*  was  better  than  the  one  which  Frelherr 
von  Stein  and  his  political  friends  were  never 
tired  of  urging  upon  King  Frederick  William  III. 
I  must  leave  to  be  decided  by  the  actual  erenta 
of  the  years  1813-14.  The  results  would  hsve 
been  quite  different  if  Austria  had  not  assumed 
so  prudent  an  attitude  in  the  last  adTenturous 
undertajdng  of  the  conqueror  of  the  world.  If 
we  had  listened  to  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the 
Prussian  party,  we  should,  without  any  meana 
of  defence,  have  seen  Napoleon  on  the  hattle- 
fields  of  our  own  exhausted  territories,  instead 
of  on  the  icy  steppes  of  Russia.  At  any  rate, 
Austria's  course  has  not  ran  counter  to  the 
ways  of  fate.'* 

The  negotiations  which  ensued  between 
Austria  and  Napoleon  after  his  return  from 
Moscow,  consequent  on  the  Austrian  pro- 
posal of  an  armed  mediation,  came  to  no 
result,  and  war  was  ultimately  declared  br 
Austria.  The  victory  of  the  Allies  at  Leipzig 
turned  the  tide  of  battle  against  Napoleon, 
and  compelled  him  to  retreat.  The  chapter 
on  the  Alliances  of  1813-14  discloses  the 
sagacity  and  tact  with  which  the  division  of 
the  War  of  Liberation  into  three  campais^s 
was  brought  about  by  Metternich.  The  first 
campaign  was  to  end  at  the  Rhine,  the  second 
on  the  summit  of  the  Vosges  mountains,  the 
third  at  Paris.  The  account  of  the  negotia- 
tions between  the  Allied  Powers  at  Lan£^re<<, 
the  crowning  point  of  the  Vosges,  is  perhaps 
the  most  curious  revelation  in  the  Memoirs. 
The  Chancellor  himself  obserrea : — 

'*  These  negotiations  would  remain  unknown  i<^ 
the  world  ibr  ever  if  I  did  not  record  them  here." 
'*  As  the  monarchs,"  he  says, "  and  their  Cabinets 
were  here  together,  no  protocols  were  drawn 
up,  so  that  no  written  trace  exists  of  proceed- 
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ing9  which  had  the  most  momentous  con- 
•eqaenoee.  The  oorreepondenoe  of  Lord 
Ctotlereagh  with  his  Cabinet  may  contain 
some  fragments,  but  it  cannot  give  the  complete 
coone,  for  the  principal  questions  were  only 
dueossed  between  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  and 

IBTKlf/* 

The  startling  matter    which  for  a  moment 
disturbed    the  equanimity  of  the    Allies  at 
LiDgres  was  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  the 
Eoperor  Alexander  that,  on  their  victorious 
t^try  into    Paris,  they  should    summon    a 
Xational  Convention  of  the  French  people, 
ind  place  La  Harpe,  the  tutor  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  in  his  youth,  at  the  head  of  the 
ConveotioDy  to  direct  it  in  choosing  a  form 
of  government    and    in  selecting   a    ruler. 
Mettemieh*s  opinion  was  that  such  a  step 
WIS  simply  to  unchain  the  Revolution,  which 
Napoleon  had  chained  up,  but  he  seems  also 
to  hive  thought  that  it  was  on  the  cards 
that  the   Emperor  Alexander's    scheme  of 
pbdng  La  Harpe  on  the  direction  of  the 
Convention  might  have  led  to  the  choice  of 
Bernadotte  as  the  successor    of   Napoleon. 
The  scheme,  however,  w^  at  once  disposed 
of  by  a  declaration  on    the    part    of   the 
Emperor  of  Austria  that  he  would    never 
favour  any  dynasty  but  that  of  the  Bourbons  ; 
and  it  appears  that  Austria  was  on  that 
fandamental  point  in  perfect  harmony  with 
lliie  British  Government.     The  march  of  the 
Allied  Armies  upon  Paris  is  briefly  told,  and 
tk  masterly  movement  of  Prince  Charles 
Schvarzenbei^,  which    took    Napoleon    by 
rarprise,  and  elicited  from  him  the  exclama- 
tioQ,  ^A   fine   move!     I   should  not    have 
expeeted  it  from  a  general  of  the  Coalition  !  ** 
Prince  Mettemich  seems  to  have  had  some 
mtf^ivings,  from  conversations  which  he  had 
vhk  Louis  XVIIL,  as  to  the  probable  future 
of  France  under  the  Bourbons,  although  he 
iid  no  doubt  that  the  Bourbons  were  accept- 
ih!e  to  the  enormous  majority  of  the  French 
people.    He  recounts  a  remarkable  conversa- 
tisa  which  he  had  with  Napoleon  at  Paris 
in  1810,  when  Napoleon  said  to  him  at  the 
Toiieries,  "  Do  you  know  why  Louis  XVIIL 
li  not  sitting  opposite  to  you?     It  is  only 
besauae  it  is  I  who  am  sitting  here.    No  other 
person  could  maintain   his  position,  and  if 
erer  I  disappear  in  consequence  of  a  catas- 
tropbe  no  one  but  a  Bourbon  could  sit  here.*' 
The  last  chapter  of  the  Autobiography, 
^n  -  The  Dawn  of  Peace,"  contains  a  brief 
^xoont  of  the  visit  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns 
\o  England,  the  Congress  of  Vienna,   the 
^Hqrn  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  the  Battle  of 
^isoko,  the  second  Peace  of  Paris,  and  the 
HifUry  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  an  overflow  of 
tiie  fiiktAc  sentiment  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
^dir.    We  think  it  well  that  Prince  Metter- 
AK&  has   publicly    stated   how  this  'Moud- 
•joadini^  nothing  "  originated.     It  damaged 
tne  Cabuiets,  although  it  received  no  minis- 
terial counter-signature,  and  even  Lord  Liver- 
p'vVs  Government  suffered  by  being  brought 
ato  contact  with  it.    The  papers,  however,  of 
Lsrd  liverpool,  whenever  they  may  see  the 
Ik^t,  will,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe, 
J^JGfIrm  Prince  Mettemich's  account  of  this 
Imperial  niaUerie,  of  which  he  foresaw  the 
UBoat  coiain  mischief. 

The  publication  of  the  Mettemich  Memoirs 
car,  we  hope,  serve  as  an  encouragement  to 


the  British  Government  to  permit  the  publi- 
cation of  the  contemporary  documents  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
We  know,  upon  the  authority  of  the  late 
Prince  himself,  that  the  English  State  archives 
ought  to  be  far  richer  than  the  Austrian 
State  archives  in  materials  for  the  history  of 
the  period  which  witnessed  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon's  gigantic  scheme  of  reviving  •  a 
Carlovingian  empire  in  Europe  under  a 
Bonapartist  dynasty.  The  publication  of 
Lord  Castlereagh's  correspondence  with  his 
Cabinet  from  the  time  he  joined  the  Allied 
Sovereigns  at  Basle  down  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  Vienna  Congress  is  now  the  more  called 
for,  inasmuch  as  Frederick  von  Gentz,  in  his 
**  Memoir  on  the  Congress  of  Vienna,"  which 
concludes  the  second  volume  of  the  Mettemich 
Memoirs,  says  that  the  weak  and  partial 
support  which  Lord  Castlereagh  gave  to 
Austria  in  resisting  the  ambitious  schemes  of 
Russia  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  unsatis- 
factory issue  of  the  Vienna  Congress.  These 
are  not  the  words  of  Mettemich  himself,  who, 
in  mentioning  the  arrival  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
at  Basle,  speaks  of  his  ideas  and  feelings  in  the 
most  cordial  terms  of  approval ;  but  the  voice 
of  Gentz  in  connexion  with  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  has  a  ring  of  authority  about  it  hardly 
second  to  that  of  the  Chancellor  himself. 
Mettemich,  however,  has  placed  on  record  his 
own  opinion  of  Gentz  in  the  following  words, 
written  by  his  own  hand  on  a  memoir  of  Gentz 
of  that  period  : — "  Gentz,"  he  says,  "  was 
alv^ays  inclined  to  describe  matters  in  the 
most  decided  colours,  and  to  pass  from  the 
extreme  of  hope  to  that  of  despair."  The 
publication  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  despatches 
would  be  the  best  vindication  of  his  action  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna ;  and,  if  they  should 
not  altogether  refute  the  charge  of  vacillation 
brought  against  him  by  Gentz,  they  would  at 
all  events  render  intelligible  the  policy  of  the 
British  Cabinet,  by  which  Lord  Castlereagh's 
oondact  was  directed,  and  which  has  exposed 
England  to  the  reproach  of  the  able  and 
energetic  Aulic  Counsellor,  that  her  object 
at  the  Congress  was  apparently  to  obtain 
"peace  at  any  price,  and  almost  on  any 
conditions."  Tbavebs  Twiss. 


England:  its  People,  Polity,  and  Pursuits, 
(Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  &  Co.) 

Mb.  Escott's  Ungland  adds  one  more  to  the 
list  of  books  with  a  special  character  of  their 
own  which  issue  at  intervals  from  the  great 
popular  publishing  and  printing  establishment 
in  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard.  The  way  was 
felt  by  New  Greece,  Egypt  as  it  is,  Turkey 
in  JEurope,  each  of  which  was  a  photograph, 
more  or  less  finished,  of  a  country  and  nation 
with  which  our  reading  public  were  getting 
anxious  for  a  better  acquaintance.  Then 
followed  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace's  Bussia, 
which  took  us  by  storm,  and  lifted  the  series 
on  to  a  higher  plane.  Dealing  with  a  larger 
and  more  complex  subject  than  its  prede- 
cessors, it  achieved,  and  well  deserved,  a  far 
higher  success,  [by  the  thoroughness  of  its 
workmanship  and  the  breadth  of  its  handling. 
The  deep  interest  and  hearty  appreciation 
with  which  Mr.  Wallace's  book  was  welcomed 
may  probably  have  suggested  the  idea  of 
doing  the  same  work  for  England ;  at  any 


rate,  the  present  volumes  remind  us  of  their 
predecessors.  Their  aim  is  to  gather  up  and 
produce,  in  an  attractive  as  well  as  accurate 
survey,  the  social,  political,  and  industrial 
life  of  our  English  nation  of  to-day,  and  to 
analyse  and  explain  the  constituents  of  the 
artificial  civilisation,  and  of  the  minutely 
elaborated  institutions  of  the  time  (vol.  i., 
p.  10). 

Whatever  the  result,  the  serious  attempt 
involves  a  high  degree  of  courage  in  its  con- 
ception and  of  industry  in  its  execution — 
how  much,  indeed,  of  Uie  latter  quality  can 
scarcely  be  appreciated  by  anyone  who  has 
not  himself  been  occupied  with  some  portion 
of  the  great  subject.  But  what  is  the 
result?  How  has  the  attempt  succeeded? 
Well,  on  the  whole  the  answer  must  be, 
admirably.  It  goes  without  saying  {hat  the 
publishers'  part  of  the  work  is  faultless ;  that 
paper,  type,  binding,  decoration,  and  finish 
are  all  that  the  most  fastidious  reader  can 
ask  for :  and  the  contents  are  not  unworthy 
of  their  case.  The  first  condition  of  success 
in  such  an  undertaking  must  be  that  your 
guide  shall  be  himself  a  spectator,  not  a 
partisan;  the  second  that  he  shall  have 
broad  enough  views  and  sympathies  to  appre- 
ciate what  is  really  genuine  in  all  the  various 
movements  and  powers  which  are  at  work, 
and  often  jostling  one  another,  in  the  complex 
and  shifting  drama :  and  both  these  conditions 
Mr.  Escott  fulfils.  You  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  those  parts  of  the  book  which  treat  of 
the  subjects  with  which  you  are  most  familiar 
without  being  able  to  say  whether  the  writer 
is  Whig,  Tory,  or  Radical,  but  with  the 
feeling  Uiat  he  is  a  staunch  Englishman,  and 
that  the  treatment  has  been  fair  and  accurate ; 
while  you  will  probably  have  met  with  infor- 
mation as  to  details  which,  if  not  altogether 
new,  has  been  put  under  new  light.  So  far  as 
the  internal  evidence  goes,  Mr.  Escott  is  a 
liberally  minded  man,  sympathising  with  and 
admiring  the  aristocratic  side  of  English  life, 
but  a  thorough  believer  in  the  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  the  fusion  of  classes  as  ''the 
guarantee  of  our  political  stability  and  our 
security  against  revolutionary  changes' 
(vol.  i.,  p.  93),  and  in  the  essentially' 
serious  foundation  on  which  our  society  rests 
-^"  the  result  of  the  traditional  and  pre- 
eminently English  habit  of  taking  grave  and 
earnest  views  of  Hfe"  (vol.  i.,  p.  38). 
To  our  minds  such  a  temper  and  standpoint 
are  well  suited  to  the  work  which  he  has  set 
himself  in  these  volumes. 

From  such  a  survey  it  is  difficult  to  select 
any  one  section  which  can  be  satisfactorily 
treated  in  the  space  at  our  command ;  but,  as 
some  choice  must  be  made,  we  will  take  the 
base  of  the  great  national  pyramid,  and  see 
how  Mr.  Escott  deals  with  this,  the  most 
difficult,  as  it  is  the  most  important,  part  of 
his  subject.  Besides  the  chapters  on  the  urban 
aud  rural  working  class  (x.  and  xi.,  vol.  i.), 
the  book  opens  with  the  picture  of  "an 
English  village ; "  and  there  are  chapters  on 
"  Pauperism  and  Thrift,"  and  "  Co-operation," 
which  are  wholly — ^and  chapters  on  '*  Criminal 
England,"  "Educational  England,"  "The 
Social  Revolution,"  and  "Popular  Amuse- 
ments," which  are  mainly — occupied  with  the 
position  and  prospects  of  that  larger  half  of 
our  English  race  in  these  islands — the  seven- 
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teen  millions  who  live  by  the  labour  of  their 
bands,  and  depend  on  weekly  wages.  Mr. 
Escott  shows  in  the  sentences  in  which  he 
approaches  the  subject  that  he  comes  to  it  in 
the  right  spirit.  He  has  ''  faith  in  the  good 
sense,  the  good  feeling,  and  the  political 
docility  of  the  English  working  man " 
(vol.  i.,  p.  240),  and  enough  sympathy 
with  the  main  objects  of  his  desire 
and  pursuit  to  enable  him  to  judge  and 
represent  him  fairly.  Indeed,  if  anything, 
his  view  is  somewhat  too  optimist,  as  he  seems 
to  be  not  altogether  unaware  himself,  when  he 
excuses  the  *' Arcadian  glimpses"  of  the 
labourer's  cottage  (new  style)  which  he  has  given 
by  pleading  that  the  tendency  of  the  times  is 
in  the  direction  of  social  and  sanitary  reform, 
and  that  the  rapid  and  widespread  improve- 
ment, smce  the  Beport  of  the  Agricultural 
Commission  of  1867,  justifies  such  a  present- 
ment (vol.  i.,  p.  311).  For  our  part  we 
are  glad  to  admit  the  plea,  and  only  too 
thankful  to  find  so  industrious  and  careful  an 
observer  coming  to  such  favourable  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  condition,  temper,  and  aims  of 
our  mechanics,  miners,  and  agricultural 
labourers.  Of  those  engaged  in  textile  indus- 
tries his  observation  is  somewhat  less  favour- 
able. But  while,  in  the  main,  acknowledg- 
ing the  care  and  accuracy  of  his  work,  there 
are  some  points  upon  which  we  must  challenge 
his  conclusions.  Thus,  in  referring  to  the 
question  of  peasant  proprietors  (vol.  i.,  p. 
330),  he  says  that  in  England  '*  no  over- 
whelming desire  for  land  exists ; "  which  may 
be  true,  no  doubt,  if  by  "  overwhelming  "  he 
means  a  desire  which  will  satisfy  itself  by  any 
and  every  means.  English  working  folk 
will  not  take  land  by  brute  force ;  but,  short  of 
that,  webelievethere  is  nostronger  desire  among 
them  than  to  possess  it  as  their  own,  nor,  we 
may  add,  any  one  which  it  is  more  for  the  true 
interests  of  England  that  they  should  be  able 
to  realise.  Again,  speaking  of  the  allotment 
system,  Mr.  Escott  declares  it  to  be  "  quite 
certain"  (vol.  i.,  p.  819)  "that,  {(extended 
heyond  a  limited  size^  allotments  are  a  source 
of  danger  and  loss  to  the  peasant.*'  But 
what  is  a  limited  size  ?  He  seems  to  doubt 
whether  two  or  three  acres  are  not  enough  to 
ruin  the  occupant.  Our  own  experience  is 
certainly  quite  the  other  way.  Again,  his 
estimate  of  the  average  wage  of  the  English 
agricultural  labourer  as  little  less  than  18«.  a 
week  (p.  331)  is  too  high,  and  indeed  is 
confuted  by  the  evidence  given  by  himself 
of  the  result  of  his  enquiry  as  to  the  rates 
paid  in  sixty  cases  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  in  the  week  ending  February  1, 1879. 
Wages  in  the  most  depressed  districts — ^in 
Dorset,  Hants,  the  Eastern  counties — ^have 
risen,  as  he  admits,  some  thirty  per  cent,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Union  in  1870-71, 
but  even  before  the  late  fall  have  never 
touched  such  an  average. 

Another  position  which  he  maintains  (con- 
troverting the  Bishop  of  Manchester's  well- 
known  Report)  is  that  field-work,  practised  as 
it  is  in  the  North  of  England,  has  a  healthy 
physical  and  moral  effect  on  women.  In  the 
face  of  the  evidence  cited  (pp.  324-25)  it  is 
difficult  to  question  his  facts^  but  no  one  bred 
in  the  Southern  counties  can  wish  to  see  the 
revival  of  the  practice  as  it  obtained  in  many 
of  them  some  years  since. 


Lastly,  in  his  treatment  of  co-operation 
among  the  poor  there  occurs  an  unaccountable 
omission,  which  mars  the  value  and  complete- 
ness of  the  picture,  otherwise  an  entirely  fair 
one,  and  showing  a  somewhat  rare  appreciation 
of  the  meaning  and  scope  of  the  movement. 
For  while  he  does  full  justice  to  the  work 
which  individual  stores  and  associations  have 
done  in  teaching  habits  of  thrift  and  in 
educating  their  members  in  many  directions, 
no  allusion  is  made  to  the  Union  by  which 
upwards  of  700  of  them  are  bound  together, 
and  which  enables  them  to  maintain  and 
spread  the  principles  laid  down  in  1852  for 
their  guidance,  and  ever  since  recognised. 
These  will  be  found  at  vol.  i.,  p.  387,  and 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated.     They  are : 

*''That  human  society  is  a  body  consisting  of 
many  members,  not  a  collection  of  warring 
atoms.  That  true  workmen  must  be  fellow- 
members,  not  rivals.  That  a  principle  of 
justice,  and  not  of  selfishness,  must  govern 
exchanges." 

It  is  not  clear  whether  Mr.  Escott  himself 
(in  common,  it  must  be  allowed,  with  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen  of  the  upper 
classes)  considers  these  to  be  "pardonable 
delusions;"  but  the  fact  should  at  least  be 
noted  that  they  are  the  deliberately  accepted 
rules  upon  which  the  daily  business  of  some 
million  and  a-half  of  the  working  people  of 
England  is  carried  on  in  this  winter  of  1879-80, 
and  that  they  have  enabled  hundreds  of  trad- 
ing societies,  composed  of  the  poorest  of  our 
people,  to  pass  unscathed  through  the  severe 
commercial  crises  of  the  last  three  years. 

We  regret  that  we  have  no  space  for  further 
comment,  and  so  in  conclusion  must  say  gene- 
rally of  Mr.  Escott's  book  that,  though  it  may 
not  be  of  any  great  service  to  the  specialist,  there 
are  few  persons  of  average  acquirements  and 
culture  who  will  not  find  it  full  of  useful 
information,  and  that  of  a  kind  not  easy  to  be 
got,  and  in  a  handier  form  than  (so  far  as  we 
know)  can  be  found  elsewhere ;  while  to  young 
politicians  and  journalists,  to  diplomatists 
anxious,  on  their  arrival  in  this  country,  to 
make  the  most  of  their  time,  and  start  in  their 
studies  on  the  best  lines,  and  to  persons  in 
general  who  are  short  of  time,  but  desirous  of 
getting  some  adequate  notion  of  the  complex 
civilisation  which  surrounds  them,  it  is  likely 
to  prove  a  really  valuable  possession. 

T.  Hughes. 


NEW   KOVELS. 


Maanum  JBonum  ;  or,  Mother  Caret/* s  Brood, 
By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.     (Macmillan.) 

Jemima.    By  Adelaide.     (Whittingham.) 

From  Generation  to  Generation.    By  Lady 
Augusta  Noel.     (Macmillan.) 

Orlando.     By  Clementina  Black.     (Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.) 

Tlie  Love  of  his  Life.    By  Cosmo  Cumming. 
Moxon,  Saunders  &  Co.) 

Miss  Yokgb's  new  book  has  many  of  the 
characteristics  to  which  her  readers  are 
accustomed.  A  preference  for  family  life — ^in 
a  large  family  for  choice — a  strongly  but  not 
obtrusively  religious  tone,  a  good  level  of 
general  cultivation  and  manners  steadily 
maintained,  and  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
I  the  ways  and  habits  of  girls  and  boys  allied 


to  a  singular  ignorance  of  the  general  tbougbts 
and  conduct  ol  grown-up  folk,  give  the  sum 
of  these    characteristics    pretty  completely. 
Mother  Oarej/'s  Brood  differs  only  topicallT 
from  the  Daist/  Chain  and  many  others  of  itg 
fellows.     The  heroine  is  left  a  widow  with  a 
large  family,  brought  up  on  principles  rather 
of  fellowship  than  of  subjection.    She  inherits 
great  wealth  and  goes  through  many  other 
vicissitudes.     One  or  two  other  families,  also 
more  or  less  large,  are  brought  in  to  share 
the  fortunes  of  the  chief  personages,  so  that 
altogether  we  have  fourteen  or  fifteen  young 
persons  who  have  got,  according  to  the  author's 
usual  fashion,  to   be  carried  from  extreme 
youth    to   early    manhood    or    womanhood, 
through  various  struggles  of  faith  and  fortune, 
and  ultimately  to  be  paired  off  more  or  less 
happily,  except  one  or  two  who  die,  and  ooe 
or  two   more  who  are  left  to  illustrate  &e 
more  excellent  way.      That  the  book  is  of 
good  literary  quality,  that  there  is  much  pathos 
and  some  fun  in  it,  that  it  is  on  the  whole 
sound  and  wholesome  reading  for  virgine*  and 
not    altogether   unsuitable    for  pueri,  goes 
without  saying.     Jt  seems  to  us,  however, 
decidedly  inferior  to  its  author's  earlier  work, 
though  it  is  perhaps  better  than  some  whicli 
has  recently  proceeded  from  her  pen.    Id  tlie 
first  place  there  is  a  distinct  want  of  central 
interest,    either    of  incident    or   character. 
Thackeray,    but    perhaps    Thackeray  only, 
could  manage  the  fortune  of  a  most  respect- 
able family  through  an  unusually  long  novel, 
with  little  or  no  plot.     Certainly  Miss  Yonge 
has    not     managed     it.       The     ^'magnum 
bonum,"  a  mysterious  medical  secret  which 
is  left  as  a  kind  of  charge  to  the  widow,  is 
too    vague    and    occupies     too   little  space 
in    the  story  to  serve    the  purpose.    The 
multitude  of  characters,  on  the  other  hand, 
prevents  the  author  from  allotting  sufficient 
attention  to  any  particular  character  to  supply 
the  deficiency.     Mother  Carey  herself  is  well 
imagined  originally,  but  hardly  filled  out,  and 
she  becomes  less,  not  more,  individual  as  the 
story  goes  on.     Miss  Yonge  has  such  excellent 
faculties  as  a  novelist,  and  she  has  done  sucfa 
good  work  in  founding   a  school  of  novels 
neither  mawkish  nor  impure,  that  this  loose! 
ness  of  texture  and  colourlessness  of  figure 
about  her  later  work  is   particularly  to  be 
regretted.     Never  was  there  a  timeVhenit 
was  of  more  importance  that  the  rules  of  novel 
writing  as  an  art  should  be  observed  than  at 
present,  and  never,  we  must  add,  was  there  a 
mistress  who  paid  less  attention  to  them  than 
Miss  Yonge.     Her  followers,  of  course,  ex- 
aggerate her  method,  or  rather  her  contempi 
of  ir.     We  cannot  recommend  young  ladies  U 
take    a    course    of   Tom  Jones  or  Madam\ 
Bovary^  and  they  will  not  read  Miss  Austen 
however  much  we  recommend  her.    The  un 
fortunate  critic  is  therefore  pretty  much  ai 
his  wits*  end. 

Jemima  is  a  very  natural  and  charminj 
story  of  a  y^ry  natural  and  charming  Kttli 
girl.  It  is  exactly  what  it  pretends  to  be—"  a 
story  of  English  family  life  " — but  it  has  \ 
distinctness  of  quality  which  is  by  no  meani 
common  in  stories  of  English  family  life 
Some  of  the  pranks  of  Jemima  and  hei 
brothers  and  sisters  are  irresistibly  comic,  an( 
the  only  thing  we  find  to  object  to  is  the  pre 
sence  of  an  occasional  American  flavour  in  th< 
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elder  personages  which  is  not  altogether  appro- 
piiate  or  pleasing.  There  is  an  episode  of  a 
crucifix  which  is  harmless  enough  and  might 
TCTT  prohablj  happen,  but  which  would,  we 
Ihink,  on  the  whole  have  been  better  omitted ; 
and  the  poetical  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Homer 
Piercv,  i^,  we  hope,  not  common  in  English 
boiisebolds.  But  the  originality  of  the  book 
more  than  redeems  these  slight  defects. 

Ltdj  Augusta  Noel  wrote  a  good  novel  in 
Oicen  G Wynnes    Great  Worlc^   and   she  has 
written    a    better  in   IProm    Generation    to 
Gentraiion.     The  key  of  passion,  at  least  in 
the  later  part,  is  pitched  rather  high,  but  it 
\&  veiy  fairly  maintained.     The  hero  from  hLs 
bojhood  b€»rB    the  horrible    imputation    of 
faariog,  accidentally  of  course,  killed  his  own 
father ;  and  his  consequent  estrangement  from 
his  mother,  his  lapse  into  reckless  ways,  his 
letnra,  and  so  forth  furnish  the  main  strength 
ot  ihe  story.     Lady  Augusta  Noel  has  not, 
however,  qniie  made  him  what  he  should  be 
to  enlist  the  reader's  sympathies  fully ;  and  the 
opposite  charMter,  his  cousin  Kenneth,  is  also 
fauhy  as  a  finished  study.     She  has  also,  we 
iblnk^  fallen  into  an  ethical  as  well  as  an  artistic 
error  in  making  the  display  of  military  bravery 
atone  for  an  almost  unexampled  act  of  base- 
neMy  continued   through    long    years    with 
hardly  a  thought  of  remorse.     The  arrange- 
ment is  the  more  unsatisfactory  in  that  the 
oiminal  has  also  earned  laurels  before  his 
^iseovezy.    If  such  exploits  have  such  purging 
[flwer,  why  is  it  necessary  to  repeat  them  ? 
liovever,  questions  of  this  kind  are,  perhaps,  a 
Ifttk  unprofitable.  The  minor  characters  of  the 
book  are  particularly  good,  and  the  pictures  of 
Highland  life  at  Dalbraith  and  of  the  con- 
trttted  English  country  home  at  Sandysmere 
tre  excellent.      The  character  of  Margaret 
Douglas,  who  is  so  absorbed  in  the  thought 
of  W  loss  that  she  hates  the  guiltless  cause 
V  it  almost  without  knowing  that  she  hates 
ioai    or    appreciating    the    probable,  conse- 
peaces  of  her  conduct,  is  very  good,  and  but 
Irttle  short  of  the  best.    These  "  one-idea'd  " 
rharacters    are    apparently    favourites    with 
hk^j  Augusta,  Owen  Owynne  having  to  a 
conaderable  extent  turned  upon  them. 

We  can  also  speak  well  of  Orlando^  and, 
but  for  certain  longueurs  in  it^  we  could  speak 
very  well.  "We  should  indeed  like  to  ask  Miss 
BUek  for  the  exact  date  when  "Lucretius 
VIS  still  questioning  the  earth,  and  early 
Cbriftiai»  as  they  went  to  their  death  were 
comforted,"  Ac.  They  must  have  been  very 
9ii\f  Christians.  But  this  is  a  solitary  slip, 
aad  in  more  important  matters  Orlando  takes 
»  ceeidedly  high  place.  There  is  some  fresh- 
asK  about  most  of  the  characters,  though  in 
oort  of  them  also  there  is  room  for  more 
-iedded  and  fuller  handling.  The  heroine, 
or  at  least  the  prima  donna^  Elizabeth  Qlen- 
dining,  is  certainly  novel,  being  a  girl  who  is 
»  renowned  beauty,  has.  seen  much  of  the 
vcrldy  and  is  full  of  good  sense  and  good 
^ling,  but  consents  to  marry  almost  the 
fint  man  that  asks  her,  rather  from  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  his  feelings  than  from 
•ny  corresponding  affection  of  her  own. 
IhU  lover  himself,  Captain  Grove,  is  also  a 
^ood  example  of  a  man  selfish  and  un- 
pnocipled  rather  than  positively  bad,  who 
laflieta  a  good  deal  more  saffering  on  his 


unfortunate  betrothed  than  a  much  more 
definite  villain  might  have  done.  Besides 
these,  the  hero  Orlando  and  the  family  of 
strong-minded  but  soft-hearted  ladies  with 
whom  he  consoles  himself  for  his  mishap 
with  Elizabeth  are  also  good.  The  book  is 
rather  one  of  those  which  one  reads  with  a 
pleasant  and  equable  feeling  of  satisfaction 
than  one  of  those  which  deserve  the  terms 
"  enthralling,"  "  entrancing,"  "  engrossing," 
or  any  other  of  the  usual  laudatory  parti- 
ciples. But  of  its  kind  it  is  very  far  from 
unsuccessful. 

We  cannot  imagine  the  most  tolerant  critic 
regarding  The  Love  of  his  Life  as  satisfac- 
tory in  any  kind  or  in  any  degree.  It  is 
exceedingly  rare  for  us  to  come  across  a  book 
which  absolutely  resists  the  attempt,  skilfully, 
conscientiously,  and  persistently  made,  to  read 
it.  This,  however,  or  something  like  it,  has 
been  the  case  with  The  Love  of  his  Life,  By 
varying  the  methods  and  places  of  attack,  by 
beginning  sometimes  at  the  end,  sometimes  in 
the  middle,  and  sometimes  at  the  beginning, 
and  by  refreshing  the  exhausted  mind  with 
literature  of  a  dififerent  kind  at  intervals,  we 
have  attained  to  such  a  knowledge  of  it  as  to 
be  able  to  pronounce,  without  unfairness  or 
precipitancy,  that  it  seems  to  us  very  bad ;  but 
more  we  cannot  say  or  do. 

Geobge  Saiktsbuby. 
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The  Hebrew  Migration  from  Egypt,  (Triib- 
ner.)  The  date  on  the  title-page  states  that 
this  work  was  printed  in  1879;  from  the  tone 
we  should  have  referred  it  to  a  previous 
century.  It  is  addressed,  not  to  disciples 
of  any  of  the  leading  schools  of  the  day — 
whether  of  Hengstenberg,  Ewald,  or  Benan — 
but  to  ^ose  who,  with  the  seventeenth-century 
theologians,  regard  the  Scriptures  as  a  single 
book,  composed  (to  use  a  phrase  caught  up 
somewhere  by  our  author)  by  a  *' divine  his- 
torian," and  therefore  beyond  the  pale  of  human 
criticism.  We  have  never  seen  a  professedly 
critical  work  carrying  a  theological  bias  so  un- 
blushingly  on  its  front.  When  we  look  a  little 
closer,  however,  we  find  ihAt  the  author's  equip- 
ment for  his  self-assumed  task  is  but  slender. 
He  tells  us  (p.  61,  note)  that  only  extremely 
orthodox  persons  any  longer  deny  that  the 
Book  of  Isaiah  is  the  work  of  two  persons,  one 
of  whom  wrote  chapters  i.-xxxix.  (!),  the  other 
chapters  xL-lxvi.  He  explains  a  supposed  cor- 
ruption in  the  Hebrew  text  by  the  resemblance 
between  Beth  and  (Hmel  in  Babbinical  Hebrew 
(p.  297,  note).  He  conjectures  that  Aram- 
Naharaiam  is  a  corruption  of  Aram-Nahorim, 
"Aram  of  the  Nahorites,"  forgetting  that 
Naharaina  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  and 
ignorinff  Dr.  Beke*s  and  M.  HaMvy's  bold  but 
plausible  and  not  unphilological  hypothesis. 
He  follows  the  Authorised  Version  in  rendering 
in  Deut.  iii.  8,  "on  this  side  Jordan,"  contrary 
to  usage,  and  against  his  own  interest  as 
an  opponent  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
Deuteronomy.  But  a  truce  to  ^hese  mintUiae, 
The  author  is  an  honest  and  even  acute  student, 
though  he  perhaps  under-estimates  the  amount 
of  training  necessary  for  his  work.  The  sus- 
picion with  which  he  regards  the  list  of  stations 
in  Numb,  xxxiii.  is  not  unshared  by  critics,  and 
his  attempt  to  identify  the  route  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  its  first  stage  with  that  annually  traversed 
by  the  Egyptian  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca, 
however  bold,  is  well  worthy  of  consideration. 
It  is  true  it  involves  identifying  Ehm  with 
Elath  and  Mount  Sinai  with  Mount  Hor.    But 


startling  as  these  theories  are,  they  are  not  im- 
possihlo ;  and  we  are  not  bound  to  follow  the 
author  in  deriving  Sinai  from  aenek  (the  *'  bush  " 
in  which  Elohim  appeared  to  Moses),  and 
converting  Hor-ha-Har  into  Har-ha-Har, 
i.e.,  tJie  mountain  Kar*  ^{ox^v.  Sinai  is  un- 
doubtedly the  mountain  dedicated  to  the  moon- 
god  Sin,  whose  ciUtus  can  be  traced  so  widely 
in  geographical  names.  Nor  will  the  author's 
explanation  of  yam  suph  (for  yam  aupliah  ?)  as 
''sea  of  tempests"  (supposed  to  be  a  title  of 
the  Gulf  of  Akaha)  prevail  without  a  struggle, 
involving,  as  it  does,  the  rejection  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  wonderful  passage.  Altogether,  the 
author  is  very  wild  in  his  treatment  of  names. 
Thus  Alush  becomes  a  oorruption  of  Elath; 
Jaakan  of  Isaac;  Abarim  of  Arabim.  On  p. 
311  it  seems  to  us  that  the  author  sets  aside 
Brunch's  explanation  of  Shur  rather  too  lightly. 
Dr.  Ebers*  Aegypten  might  have  told  him  that 
it  was  no  mere  **  small  fortification"  which  the 
Egyptians  erected  on  their  frontier.  He  might 
also  have  known  that  his  own  view  that  Shur 
means  a  particular  long  line  of  clifis  (on  p.  313) 
is  due  to  Prof.  E.  H.  Palmer.  His  suggestion, 
too,  that  the  "  City  of  Palms  "  is,  not  Jericho, 
butZoar,  has  been  anticipated  by  Dr.  Griitz 
(see  Gratz's  Monateschrift,  1872,  pp.  337-346, 
orjthe  notice  of  his  paper  in  the  Academy,  volume 
iii.,  p.  250).  Lastly,  his  daring  conjecture  that 
the  land  of  the  Hebrews,  the  land  of  Abraham, 
was  the  land  of  Edom  or  of  Midian  in  the 
broadest  sense  (p.  420)  has  been  partly  antici- 
pated by  Tiele  and  others,  who  hold  that  the 
worship  of  Yahveh,  and  perhaps  the  Hebrew 
custom  of  circumcision,  originated  in  Edom  (see 
Encyclopaedia  Britannicay  new  edition,  article 
**  Circumcision  ").  The  author  deserves  respect- 
ful attention.  He  has,  at  any  rate,  strengthened 
the  evidence  for  the  views  of  Dr.  Kuenen  (ex- 
pressed in  The  Religion  of  Israel)  on  the  Hebrew 
migration — ^views  which  are  not  necessarily 
connected  with  that  uncompromising  anti-super- 
naturalism  which  distinguishes  the  Leyden 
professor  and  his  English  disciple. 

Fourteen  MontJiS  in  Canton.  By  Mrs.  Gray. 
(MacmlUan.)  Mrs.  Gray  had  exceptionally 
good  opportunities  for  turning  her  short  resi^ 
dence  at  Canton  to  profitable  account  as  far  as 
sights  and  curiosities  went,  for  her  husband  had 
been  consular  chaplain  there  for  many  years, 
and  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  cicerone  among 
all  visitors  to  the  City  of  Bams.  Although, 
under  these  circumstances,  Mrs.  Gray's  notes 
and  information  are  in  the  main  correct,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Cantonese  are  local,  and  do  not  by  any 
means  of  necessity  extend  to  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  As  many  people  are  very  curious  on 
the  subject  of  Chinese  meals,  we  may  call  atten- 
tion to  the  account  of  a  dinner  d  la  Chinoiae,  of 
which  Mrs.  Gray  partook  at  a  native  restaurant 
(pp.  83-90) ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  would  add 
a  caution  that  the  consumption  of  rats,  cats, 
and  dogs  is  not  by  any  means  so  common  in 
China  as  Mrs.  Gray  would  have  us  believe. 
The  one  great  drawback  to  the  book,  in  our 
opinion,  is  the  fact  that  it  consists  of  a  series  of 
letters  from  the  writer  to  her  mother,  the  only 
advantage  of  which,  perhaps,  is  that  it  obviates 
the  necessity  for  any  methodical  arrangement 
of  the  writer*s  observations. 

Stater  Dora:  a  Biography.  By  Margaret 
Lonsdale.  (C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.)  The  life 
of  one  who  was  to  the  Black  Country  for  four- 
teen years  what  Florence  Nightingale  was 
to  our  Crimean  army  could  hardly  fail  to  prove 
attractive.  The  one  thing  needed  was  a  bio- 
grapher gifted  with  a  congenial  spirit,  and  this 
has  been  found  in  a  pupil  and  friend^the 
granddaughter  of  the  broad-minded  Bishop 
Lonsdale.  The  result  is  a  book  so  justly  ap- 
predated  already  that  the  first  edition  went  oif 
m  a  fortnight.  Nor  will  the  work  be  ephemeral ; 
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for  not  only  does  it  depict  scenes  which  belong, 
it  appears,  to  tiie  every-day  life  of  Walsall,  but 
which  are,  let  us  hope,  abnormal  elsevirhere ; 
not  only  does  it  show  that  the  classes  supposed 
to  be  most  degraded  haye  loving  and  grateful 
hearts,  it  ako  introduces  the  reader  in- 
cidentally to  topics  which  possess  interest  of  a 
different  nature.  For  instance,  there  is  the 
question  whether  a  woman  ought  to  break  off 
an  engagement,  solely  because  her  lover  has 
doubts  with  reference  to  revealed  religion. 
This  point  presented  itself  to  Sister  Dora, 
and  it  was  decided  against  her  feelings. 
Possibly  the  conclusion  may  have  been  sound 
in  this  instance,  so  far  as  the  lady's  happiness 
was  concerned ;  for  Miss  Dorothy  Pattison,  the 
sister  of  an  Essayist  of  that  name,  having  much 
in  common  with  the  authoress  of  Romola,  had 
taken  up  the  active  life  of  a  hospital  nurse  and 
an  amateur  surgeon  as  a  means  of  escap- 
ing from  those  perplexing  enquiries  which 
wrecked  the  faith  of  him  whom  she  loved.  No 
doubt  the  clergyman  under  whose  advice  she 
acted  had  this  in  his  mind;  but  if  he  had 
been  only  a  Bector  instead  of  a  Director  he 
would  have  recollected  that  an  Apostle,  having 
reg^  to  the  welfare  of  the  man  as  weU 
as  of  the  woman,  gave  an  opposite  and  a 
more  humane  decision.  This  was  not  the  first 
time  Sister  Dora  had  to  suffer  in  her  affec- 
tions, for  the  Coatham  Sisterhood  refused  her 
permission  to  see  the  father  of  whose  life 
she  had  been  the  sunshine  when  he  was  on 
his  deathbed.  Since  the  publication  of  this 
book  another  question  has  arisen  in  con- 
nexion with  it.  At  p.  235  is  a  letter  from 
the  Yicar  of  West  Bromwich  narrating  an 
attempt  made  by  Monsignor  Capel  to  baptise 
Sister  Dora  a  few  days  before  her  death,  and  her 
successful  resistance.  This  has  elicited  a  state- 
ment f^om  a  priest  at  Walsall  to  the  effect  that 
the  interview  with  the  Monsignor,  his  guest, 
was  invited  by  Sister  Dora  herself,  but  that 
neither  of  them  expected  her  to  become  a 
member  of  their  Church  openly,  since  she  had 
long  before  informed  him  (Father  MacCarten) 
that  she  was  prevented  horn  doing  so  by  con- 
siderations having  no  reference  to  religion.  He 
adds  that  Monsignor  Capel  informed  her  that 
he  would  celebrate  mass  for  her  on  the  follow- 
ing day  in  London  at  eight  o'clock,  and  that 
two  Catholic  nurses  were  accordingly  engaged 
with  Sister  Dora  at  the  time  specified  **in 
devotions  for  mass."  This  looks  like  flat  con- 
tradiction. The  truth,  however,  is  as  follows  : — 
MissDorothy  Pattison  did  not  entirely  agree  with 
any  community  of  Christians,  but  she  honoured 
all  good  men,  whether  they  were  Nonconfornust 
Protestants,  or  Nonconfornust  Catholics,  or 
conforming  Yicars.  Her  tender  care  of  the 
poor  and  tibe  suffering,  her  untiring  activity  in 
well  doing,  her  genial  smiles,  her  merry 
anecdotes,  and  ringmg  laughter,  all  showed  to 
whom  she  belonged — ^namely,  to  that  Church 
which,  although  unrecognised,  is  universal,  the 
joyous  company  of  the  Rosy  Cross.  .  A  letter 
from  Monsignor  Capel  himself  will  appcEir  as 
an  Appendix  to  the  second  edition. 

Two  Ledurea  on  South  Africa.  By  James  A. 
Froude.  rLonsmans.)  Most  of  our  readers 
will  have  already  seen  these  lectures  in  the  daily 
prints,  but  they  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Froude 
for  putting  them  into  a  more  complete  and 
permanent  form.  His  name  and  the  charm  of 
his  style  will  ensure  them  a  wide  circulation ; 
and,  painful  as  the  story  is,  we  trust  it  will  be 
cardully  read  and  pondered  over.  There  is 
probably  no  other  Englishman  so  perfectly 
acquainted  with  South  African  intrigue  and 
politics  as  Mr.  Froude,  and  in  forming  his 
judgments  he  is  guided  by  a  straightforward- 
ness and  sense  of  right  and  justice  which  we 
look  for  in  vain  in  the  actors  themselves  in  the 
deplorable  series  of  blunders  which  has  plunged 
us  into  the  quagmire  from  which  escape  to  solid 


land  seems  well-nigh  hopeless.  Mr.  Froude 
urges  that  the  first  origin  of  all  our  troubles  at 
the  Cape  was  the  incapacity  of  the  Colonial 
Office  to  distinguish  between  a  colony  and  a 
conquered  country;  but,  while  exposing  the 
mismanagement  and  injustice  of  which  we  haye 
been  guilty,  he  is  studiously  temperate  in 
speaking  of  individuals.  We  do  not  think  that 
the  name  of  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  occurs 
once  in  these  lectures,  and  Mr.  Froude  is 
equally  careful  in  avoiding  any  appearance  of 
party  spirit ;  neither  Liberals  nor  Conservatives, 
he  writes,  are  specially  to  blame.  We  should 
rather  be  inclined  to  say  that  they  were  both 
equidly  to  blame;  for  this  tacit  agreement  of 
each  party  to  support  the  other  prevented  dis- 
cussion, and  stifled  many  powerful  voices  which, 
if  raised  in  time,  might  possibly  have  changed 
for  tJie  better  the  course  of  events,  and  would 
certainly  have  roused  the  attention  of  the  nation, 
to  whose  ignorance  of  the  state  of  affairs  at 
the  Cape  Mr.  Froude  alludes  when  he  ironi- 
cally tells  his  audience  that  if  he  makes  mis- 
takes there  is  no  danger  of  their  detecting  him. 
This  ignorance  would  perhaps  not  be  astonish- 
ing if  there  were  nothmg  in  question  but  the 
lives  of  men ;  but  after  the  slaughter  of 
hundreds  of  our  soldiers  and  of  many  thousands 
of  Kafirs,  there  still  remains  what  Mr.  Froude 
calls  "the  little  bill"  for  our  ** amusement." 
When  the  next  Budget  opens  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  will  it  then  be  too  late  to  find  any 
remedy  ?  The  dead  cannot  be  restored  to  life, 
nor  can  the  millions  expended  be  gathered  up, 
but  a  recurrence  of  the  events  of  the  last  few 
years  may  be  prevented  by  a  return  to  the  wise 
policy  of  1851  and  1852.  Mr.  Froude  con- 
siders what  course  be  himself  would  pursue, 
and  what  is  practicable  and  likely  to  be  adopted. 
Can  it  ever  be  too  late  to  make  reparation  for 
injustice?  Mr.  Froude  thinks  not,  and  his 
concludm^  words  are,  **  The  Transvaal,  in  spite 
of  prejudices  about  the  British  flag,  I  still  hope 
that  we  shall  restore  to  its  owners." 


N0TE8    AND    NEWS. 

We  understand  that  the  pike  de  rSaistance  in 
the  forthcoming  number  of  MacmUlarCs  Maga- 
zine-mil be  !]^ng  Cetewayo's  own  account  of 
the  History  of  Zululand  and  of  the  late  War. 
This  is  contributed  by  the  officer  who  conveyed 
his  Majesty  to  Capetown,  and  is  now  in  charge 
of  him.  It  was  taken  from  the  Eing's  own  lips 
in  a  series  of  conversations  on  the  subject.  The 
history  of  the  country  is  preserved  by  tradition 
among  the  Kings  and  Indunas  only,  and  does 
not  yet  appear  to  have  been  committed  to 
writing  from  any  trustworthy  source.  The 
account  of  the  war  is  naturally  rather  one- 
sided, but  as  to  its  genuineness  there  is  no 
doubt. 

Caff.  White  is  at  work  on  the  Begisters  of 
Durham  Cathedral  for  the  Harleian  Society. 

Mb.  James  Gairdneb  has  in  the  press  for 
the  Camden  Society  a  volume  mainly  relating 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.  In  addition  to  the 
two  brief  chronicles  from  the  Lambeth  Library, 
the  issue  of  which  was  authorised  by  the  society 
some  years  ago,  there  will  be  a  sinular  chronicle 
from  the  College  of  Arms,  containing  very  in- 
teresting matter,  and  also  a  number  of  notes  by 
Stowe,  Siie  antiquary,  extending  from  the  rei^n 
of  Henry  YI.  to  thuat  of  Elizabeth,  written  in 
his  hand  upon  the  blank  leaves  and  spaces  of 
one  of  the  Lambeth  MSS.  The  information 
contained  in  these  notes  is  in  many  cases  more 
full  than  that  printed  by  Stowo  in  his  Chronicle. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  year  has 
appeared  a  new  Bussian  Beview,  entitled  the 
Historical  Measenger  ("  Istoricheski  Yiestnik  "J. 
One  of  the  articles  contains  a  translation,  witk 
notes,  by  Prof.  Bestuzhev-Bioumin,  of  an  in- 
teresting letter  found  by  Mr.  Morfill  among  the 


MSS.  in  the  Bodleian.  This  contemporary 
document  describes  the  revolt  in  Moscovr  ia 
1648  occasioned  by  the  severity  of  the  taxation. 
The  account  has  been  pronounced  by  the  pro- 
fessor to  be  of  primary  importance  for  BuBsian 
history. 

Mr.  Talboys  Wheeler's  promised  Short 
History  of  India  will  be  published  almost  im- 
mediately by  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Oo.  It 
will  be  of  special  interest  and  value  just  now, 
as  containing  a  history  also  of  the  frontier 
States  of  Afghanistan,  Nipal,  and  Burma. 

The  Bicyde  Road  Book,  a  complete  guide  to 
the  roads  of  England,  Scotlana,  and  Wales, 
which  has  been  so  long  in  compilation  by  Mr. 
Charles  Spencer,  the  author  of  The  Modem 
Gymnast,  &c.,  is  now  nearing  its  completion, 
and  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Ghriffitii  and 
Farran  early  in  March  next.  Mr.  Spencer  has 
been  at  great  pains  and  expense  to  farnish.a  list 
of  the  best  hotels  and  the  notable  places  on 
each  journey,  giving  in  a  very  small  compass  & 
great  deal  of  mformation  that  will  be  found 
most  valuable  to  the  bicyclist. 

We  learn  from  the  Bemte  Critique  that  a 
Moli^re  Society  has  lately  been  established  ia 
Germany.  The  president  is  Dr.  H.  Schweitzer, 
a  physician,  wno  is  supported  by  Messrs. 
Humbert,  Laun,  and  Fritsche.  The  first  part 
of  the  society's  publications  has  just  appeared, 
under  the  title  of  Molihe^Miiseum,  Sammd\mk 
zur  Forderung  dee  Studiums  des  Dichters  (Leipzig : 
Thomas).  The  society  proposes  to  issue  three 
fascicles  yearly. 

Messrs.  Httrst  and  BiiACKETT  will  publish 
early  in  February  ui  Sylvan  Queen,  by  the  author 
of  RacheCe  Secret,  &c.,  in  three  volumes. 

Our  Australian  Oousins  is  the  title  of  a  new 
work  by  •'Maori,"  author  of  Sport  arid  Work 
on  the  Nepaul  Frontier,  whicb  will  shortly  be 
published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Go.  As 
its  name  implies,  it  is  an  account  of  Australian 
men  and  manners  founded  on  a  recent  tour  ia 
the  country. 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Jewers,  F.S.A.,  proposes 
publishing  in  monthly  parts,  from  February  to 
December  in  this  year,  the  Begisters  of  St. 
Columb  Major  in  Cornwall,  which  were  origi- 
nally transcribed  for  publication  by  the  Harleian 
Society.  Many  entries  relating  to  members  of 
Cornish  families  are  included  in  these  Begisters, 
which  begia  at  the  early  date  of  1539,  and  will 
be  printed  from  the  date  of  their  commence- 
ment down  to  1780.  Subscribers*  names  will 
be  received  by  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Hughes, 
of  Wardour  Street,  W. ;  or  Messrs.  Brendon 
and  Son,  of  Plymouth. 

Mr.  Frederick  N.  Newcome,  tbe  author  of 
some  papers  on  **  Loans  of  the  Future"  which 
appeared  in  the  St,  Jameses  Magazine  about 
three  years  ago,  is  now  preparing  for  publica- 
tion a  work  on  the  finances  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  our  colonies,  and  all  the  leading 
foreign  countries,  to  be  entitled  The  Compulsory 
Liquidation  of  the  National  Debt, 

**  Local  Notes  and  Queries,"  under  the 
editorship  of  a  local  antiquary,  now  appoar  in 
the  Saturday's  impression  of  the  NottingkaJih 
Daily  Guardian, 

The  author  of  Ginx'e  Babi/  has  a  sequel  to 
his  Blot  on  the  Queen's  Head  in  the  press.  The 
new  brochure,  which  is  entitled  Ben  Chiuiv^ 
the  Motto,  is  characteristically  illustrated  by 
Linley  Samboume. 

Under  the  titie  of  **  The  Rogues  and  Vaga- 
bonds of  Shakspere's  Youth,**  Mr.  Furnivall 
will  give  the  New  Shakspere  Society  this  year  a 
reprint  of  the  volume  edited  by  Mr.  Viles  and 
himself  for  the  Early-English  Text  Society  in 
1869,  containing  John  Awdeloy'e  Fratemifye  oj 
Vacabondea,  1565-75 ;  Thomas Sarmau's  Caveat; 
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or,  Warrening  /or  Common  OursetorSi  vulgarely 
railed  Vagahones,  1567-73  (with  its  quaint  wood- 
cats)  ;  The  Groundtoorke  of  Conny-Caiching^ 
1592 ;  and  an  earlier  humorous  sermon  in  praise 
of  thieyes  and  thievery,  from  two  MSS.  m  the 
British  Museum.  The  society  wants  another 
gift -book  this  year. 

Thb  Beport  of  the  Museum,  Libraries,  and 
Ptfks  Committee  for  1878-79  to  the  Council  of 
tbs  borough  of  Salford  shows  a  considerable 
ftUing-off  in  the  number  of  visitors  to  the 
mosenm  and  picture  galleries,  which  is  attri- 
bated  to  the  depression  in  trade,  as  the  working 
classes  "take  less  interest  in  museums  and 
plleries  when  work  and  wages  are  both 
redaced."  On  the  other  hand,  the  issues  from 
the  Ubrariea  have  been  more  numerous  than  in 
iny  year  since  their  opening  in  1850. 

Last  yearns  additions  to  the  Advocates' 
Libnry  amounted  to  a  total  of  13,873  articles,  a 
decrease  of  460  as  compared  with  1878.  The 
cost  of  the  catalogue  of  printed  books,  which 
ms  hegun  in  1851,  and  an  account  of  which 
appeued  in  the  Academy  of  August  16,  1879, 
was  £5,285  3i.  lid, 

Mbssss.  OfiiFFiTH  AKD  Fabban  wiU  shortly 
pabliah  a  new  book  by  the  author  of  Mrs, 
Jeruingham's  Journal^  entitled  Very  OenteeL  It 
18  a  tale  for  girls,  and  will  be  issued  in  the 
popolor  series  of  "  Stories  for  Daughters  at 
Home." 

Two  important  works  on  economic  history 
li&Te  lately  been  pubHahed  at  JensL—Bas  Eigen- 
tkum  in  seiner  Sozialen  Bedeuiung,  von  Adolph 
Samter;  and  Englanda  wirthschaftliche  Ent- 
'tydedung  im  Ausgange  dea  MitUlaUers,  von  Dr. 
W.  von  Ochenkowdd  (Yerlag  von  Gustav 
Fbdter).  Whatever  opinion  English  readers 
my  form  with  respect  to  Herr  Samter's  con-> 
chuions  from  the  history  of  property,  the  his- 
torical investi^tion  contained  m  his  treatise 
vill  be  found  instructive  and  interesting.  Dr. 
Toa  Ochenkowski's  work  is  especially  valuable 
{or  the  Ught  which  it  throws  on  the  economic 
development  of  England  during  the  fifteenth 
cstury. 

rEDB  Bev.  Chauncy  Maples,  who  has  just 
retained  from  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  where 
^9  has  lived  for  three  years,  will  read  a  paper 
Vibre  the  Philological  Society  in  June  on  the 
Tao  and  Mak6a  Languages,  of  the  latter  of 
«iuch  he  has  published  a  grammar. 

A  iTEW  quarterly  is  to  appear  immediately  at 
Borne,  entitled  Studi  e  JDocwnenti  di  Qtoria  e 
IHrmo.     It  will  be  illustrated  with  reproduc- 
tiona  of  MSS.»    drawings,    inscriptions,    &c., 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  facsimiles  of 
ths  Regestwn  of  the  see  of  Tibur ;  of  the  Stattai 
dti  Mereaniif  with  a  whole  page  in  the  auto- 
graph of  CoLa  di  Bienzo ;  and  of  an  important 
fiaetal    eulogy   in   marble    of    the   time   of 
^z^futoM.    Among  the  contributors  are  Canons 
^  Angelis  and  JPabiani,   Mgrs.   Capecelatro 
ui  Sc^dOSnOy  and  Profs.  Balan,  de  Bossi,  Bo, 
^'2S|jeri,  and  Visconti.    The  foreign  subscrip- 
^ciatwenty-two  francs,  and  the  office  of  the 
n«v  joomal  is  in  the  Palazzo  Spada,  Piazza 
CapoiigrtOf  Borne. 

lux,  February  number  of  KennngUm  will 
orctain  a  paper  entitled  '*  On  the  Cars,"  descrip- 
txT-  of  railway  travelling  in  America,  its 
a^ithoms.  Miss  Iza  Doffas  Hardy,  being  at 
fvv^ant  in  that  country. 

MSS.  J.  F.  B.  FiBTH,  author  of  Sylvia's  New 
Bwi^  has  written  a  stor^r  entitled  More  than 
O/rt^neea,  which  Messrs.  Griffith  and  Farran  will 
pbiiah  during  the  coming  spring  season. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Schemes  Committee 
M  the  Spelling  Beform  Association,  the  pre- 
■icuLary  dasdfication  was  considered.  February 
14  was  fixed  as  the  last  day  up  to  which  the 
^atmittee  could  undertake  to  receive  schemes. 


The  first  general  meeting  of  the  association 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  27th  inst.,  at  the 
offices,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  the  Bev.  F. 
G.  Fleay.  A  public  meeting  will  also  be  held 
at  the  Society  of  Arts'  rooms  on  Thursday,  the 
29th  inst.  Mr.  £.  B.  Tylor  has  promised  to 
take  the  chair. 

The  Comte  de  Montalivet,  who  died  on  the 
3rd  inst.,  was  known  in  literature  as  the  author 
of  a  work  on  King  Louis-Philippe  and  his 
Civil  List.  He  has  left  some  important  MS. 
Memoirs  on  the  Monarchy  of  July. 


M.  Constats,  professor  atjthe  Nimes  lycSe, 
will  shortly  visit  this  country  to  study  the 
MSS.  of  the  romance  of  Thebes  preserved  in 
England. 

Prof.  MoEBnrs  will  publish  shortly  a  supple- 
ment to  his  CatoHogua  Lihrorum  islandicorum  et 
norvegicorum,  originally  published  in  1862, 
bringing  down  the  bibhography  of  the  subject 
to  the  present  time. 

Tiefteunk's  History  of  Bohemian  Literature 
is  to  be  translated  into  German. 

A  NEW  Socialist  Beview — La  Revue  Socidliste — 
is  appearing  monthly  in  Paris.  The  first  number 
was  issued  on  the  20th  inst. 

As  Mr.  Henry  Nicol's  French  Sounds  in 
English  will  form  a  volume  of  over  five  hundred 
pages,  the  excursuses  on  Native  Middle  and 
Modem  English  Phonology,  consisting  of  seven 
papers  read  before  the  Pmlological  Society,  will 
be  printed  separately  in  the  society's  Transac- 
iions  for  1880-81. 

Peof.  Fbiedbigh  succeeds  the  late  Prof* 
Messmer,  who  died  on  the  night  of  the  22nd 
uli,  as  editor  of  the  Deutsche  Merkur,  the  Old- 
Catholic  organ,  published  at  Munich. 

The  Bevtie  CrUique  announces  the  speedy 
publication  by  Messrs.  Didier  of  an  important 
study  on  Valentin  Conrart.  MM.  Kerviler  and 
E.  de  Barth^emy  have  undertaken  the  task  of 
dragging  the  first  permanent  secretary  of  the 
Academy  from  his  "prudent  silence.'^'  They 
have  not  only  ransacked  the  rich  portfolios  of 
the  Arsenal  Library,  but  have  discovered  in 
the  State  archives  of  the  Hague  two  MS. 
volumes  containing  Conrart's  correspondence 
with  the  Protestant  pastor  Bivet,  then  a  refugee 
in  Holland,  which  will  be  published  in  extenso, 
and  contains  some  details  of  a  startling  character. 
Conrart  was,  it  should  be  added,  tiie  Paris 
agent  of  the  Elzevirs. 

M.  Stanislas  GtrrARD  is  about  to  fpublish 
(Maisonneuve)  a  Persian  manual. 

M.  Chantelauzb  has  discovered  a  MS.  of 
the  Chronicle  of  Philippe  de  Commynes  which 
is  evidently  earlier  than  the  three  MSS.  in  the 
National  Library.  •  It  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  Diane  de  Poitiers. 

The  first  volume  of  Pelayo's  Eistoria  de  los 
Heterodoxos  espafioles  is  to  appear  next  month ; 
and  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Letters  of  Ignatius 
Loyola,  containing  those  of  the  year  1554,  will 
be  published  immediately. 

Me.  Edmtjnd  Ffoulkes  has  been,  if  not 
whitewashing  that  ugly  word  dogmatism,  at  all 
events  drawing  its  teeth.  In  a  sermon*  at  St. 
Mary's,  Oxford,  which  has  attracted  a  g^ood 
deal  of  attention,  he  recals  the  distinction, 
which  has  been  very  generally  forgotten,  not 
merely  by  people  in  general,  but  by  professed 
theologians,  between  doctrine^  as  derived  from 
the  Latin  dioceo,  which  ^'  presupposes  a  teacher," 
and  dogma,  from  the  Greek  8o»c€»,  which  **  regis- 
ters no  more  than  a  pronounced  opinion,  with- 
out any  suggestion  of  its  intrinsic  worth." 
His  view  of  the  effect,  from  the  earliest  times. 


*  Dogma  distinguished  from  Doctrine,  By  the 
Bev.  E.  S.  Ffoulkes,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's, 
Oxford.    (Parker.) 


both  on  theology  and  on  Church  history,  of  the 
misinterpretation  of  the  latter  word,  is  remark- 
ably interesting. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Cantonal  Historical 
Society    of  Freiburg,    on  December    18,    F. 
Niklaus  Baedl^  read  a  paper  on  the  history  of 
the  local  coinage.    For  a  long  period  no  other 
money  was  used  in  and  around  the  city  of 
Freiburg  but  that  which  was  minted  by  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy  and  the  Bishops  of  Lausanne, 
The  value  both    of  the  ducal   and  episcopal 
money  was  veiy  precarious ;  it  had  sometimes 
a  better,  sometimes  a  worse  character ;  but  it 
gradually  settled  down  into  adulterated  metal, 
which  grew  worse  with  each  new  coinage,  until 
the  injury  which  it  worked  in  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  Freiburgers  compelled   the 
citizens  to  issue  a  coinage  of  their  own.    The 
earliest  Freiburg  coins  were  struck  in  the  years 
1435-46.      An  early  agreement   between  the 
''  Miinzmeister,"  Jean  de  Laule  (de  I'Aile),  and 
the  city  was  produced  by  F.  Baedltf.     The 
house  which  served  for  four  centuries  as  the 
Freiburg  Mint  was  handed  over  in  1850  to  the 
Cantonal  Bank.    Herr  Budolf  de  Ste.-Columbe 
expounded  a    menu  which  showed  what  the 
Freiburgers  understood  by  a  dinner  party  in  the 
last  century.     The  truly  pantagruelish  meal, 
which  was  given  by  a  resident  near  the  Burg  in 
1773,  consisted  of  twenty-four  courses  of  fiesh 
and  fish,  while  one  measure  and  a-half  ("Mass," 
three-quarters  of  a  gallon)  of  wine  was  served 
as  a   minimum    to    each    guest.     Herr  Max 
Techtermann  gave  the  history  of  110  cannon  of 
different  calibre  which  were  cast  in  Strassburg 
for  the  State  of  Freiburg  in  1774.    The  Com- 
mandant d'Artoin,  who  supervised  the  casting, 
received  as  his  payment  two  enormous  Grey- 
erzer  (Gruy ore)  cheeses.  83,753  pounds  of  metal 
were  used,  valued  at  66,804  livres  and  eight 
deniers.    Nearly  all  these  guns  were  seized  by 
the  French  in   1798,  and  served  in  the  cam- 
paigns in  Egypt  and  Bussia,  where  many  of 
them  became  a  booty  of  the  foe.    Only  tifiree 
were  left  in  Freiburg,  where  they  are  preserved 
in  the  Zeughaus,  bemg  brought  out  occasionally 
on  Corpus  Christi  Day  in  order  to  fire  the  salvo 
of  honour.     They   bear  the   legend,    Amicos 
parat,  inimicoa  tollit. 

The  Educational  Year  Book  for  1880,  which 
will  be  published  next  week  by  Messrs.  Cassell, 
Better,  Galpin  and  Co.,  will,  we  understand, 
be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  extra  pages  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  introduction  of  several  depart- 
ments on  education  not  included  in  the  last 
edition — female  education,  professional  and 
technical  education,  &c.  The  book  has,  more- 
over, been  revised  and  corrected  to  date,  and 
additional  matter  introduced  into  those  sections 

ich  deal  with  middle-class  schools,  the  uni- 
versities, local  examinations,  &c. 

The  Baroness  Burdott-Coutts  has  given  a 
further  donation  of  £20,  and  the  Countess  of 
Airlie  a  sum  of  £10,  to  the  London  Institute 
for  the  Advancement  of  Plain  Needlework, 
194  Westminster  Bridge  Bead.  Some  of  the 
specimens  executed  by  students  for  the  last 
certificate  examination  will  be  on  view  at  the 
lecture-room  during  the  week  commencing 
February  9. 

We  have  received  The  Second  Coming  of  the 
Lord :  its  Causes,  Signs,  and  Effects,  by  the  Bev. 
ChauQcey  Giles  (Lippincotfc) ;  Society  the  Be- 
deemed  Form  of  Man,  and  the  Earnest  of  God's 
Omnipotence  in  Human  Nature:  affirmed  in 
Letters  to  a  Friend,  by  Henry  James  (Boston : 
Houghton,  Osgood  and  Co.) ;  The  History  of 
Jesus  of  Nazara,  by  Dr.  Theodor  Keim  fTheo- 
logical  Translation  Fund  Series),  vol.  iv. 
nVilliams  and  Norgate);  The  Inner  Life,  as 
Revealed  in  the  Correspondence  of  Celebrated 
Christians,  ed.  the  Bev.  T.  ErskinefS.  P.  C.  Z.)  ; 
I  The  Credentials  of  the  Catholic  Church,  by  the 
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Bev.  J.  B.  Bagshawe  (Washboume);  The 
GhildrerCs  Treasury  of  Bible  Stories,  part  i.,  by 
Mrs.  Herman  Gaskoiu  (Macmillan) ;  Scripture 
Lessona  in  Teuton  Engliah,  with  Appendix  con- 
taining a  List  of  Teuton  Englisn  Words  in 
Common  Use,  compiled  by  0.  L.  (Longmans) ; 
The  Testimony  of  the  Stars  to  Truths  Revealed  in 
the  Bible,  abridged  from  the  late  Miss  Frances 
BoUeston's  Mazzarothy  by  Caroline  Dent 
(Bivingtons) ;  Chapters  on  Christian  Catholicity, 
by  A  Clergyman  (Triibner) ;  Catholicity  in  its 
Helation  to  Frotestantiam  and  Rovxanism  :  being 
Six  Conferences  delivered  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  at 
the  Bequest  of  Leading  Laymen  of  that  City, 
by  the  B«v.  F.  C.  Ewer,  S.T.D.  (New  York : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons) ;  Listening  and  Learning 
on  Calvary :  Seven  Addresses  on  the  Words  from 
the  Cross,  by  the  Bev.  T.  Grey  Collier,  M.A. 
(Griffith  and  Farran);  The  Two  Bibles:  a 
Contrast,  by  A.  M.  (Dublin :  M.  H.  Gill  and 
Son) ;  God  and  I:  a  Manual  of  Devotion  com- 
piled from  the  Book  of  Psalms  (Wilson  and  Son) ; 
The  ChiUTa  Life  of  owr  Lord,  by  S.  Geraldina 
Stock  (Marcus  Ward  and  Co.) ;  &o. 


TWO    SONNETS. 


ALOIEKS. 

Like  Dido  on  the  Carthaginian  strand, 
Facing  the  pale,  false  sea  in  blank  dismay, 
Aeneas-lorn  ;  or,  'neath  the  garish  day. 

Like  some  great  pearl  cast  np  from  ocean-land, 

Whose  light,  reverberating  swift,  bath  spann*d 
Heaven  and  shore  and  sea,  art  thou — a  ray 
From  ont  the  sun-swept  sea,  thon  dost  betray 

The  sun,  thy  lover,  ere  he  gain  command. 

Well,  ffuilty  City,  may  the  soul  be  led 
To  think  of  Europe  paling  at  thy  frown, 


To  muse  on  thine  old  splendour,  conquest-bred, 
Imperial  mistress  of  the  Great  Sea  crown, 

Seeins  thee  France-bestridden,  spirit- dead, 
And  thy  barbaric  grandeur  quite  cast  down. 

THE  OLD  TEAR. 

Pass  not,  0  happy  year ;  ah,  linger  yet  I 
For  lo  !  the  wmter  ways  with  balmy  airs 
Are  sweet,  and  in  the  sun  thy  forehead  wears 

No  touch  of  Time,  nor  are  thine  eyelids  wet ; 

Thou  shalt  not  die ;  upon  thee  there  is  set 
Deep-'during  immortality  that  dares 
The  envious  future,  and  the  veil  down-tears 

Where  new  with  old,  and  old  with  new  are  met. 

Ah,  linger  yet,  most  happ:^,  ha^py  year, 
With  flower-fed  eyes,  with  wine  upon  thy  Ups, 

The  new  Spring  playing  at  thy  rosy  feet ; 

Ah,  me  !  upon  thy  bosom  faint  with  fear 
I  fall,  I  whirl  in  deadly  cold  eclipse, 

And  'tis  thy  corpse  thus  fondly  I  entreat. 

J.  Arthur  Blaikie. 


THE  EUSSIAN  TJinVERSITIES. 

We  have  received  from  Moscow  a  vigorous  and 
pathetic  protest  against  the  repressivo  measures 
recently  adopted  by  certain  Bussian  officials 
against  freedom  of  mought,  or  at  least  of  speech, 
among  Bussian  scientific  men.  As  it  is  signed 
merely  **Un  Individu  de  rintolligence  russe," 
we  have  no  means  of  proving  its  author's  trust- 
worthiness. Of  course  he  had  good  reasons  for 
not  signing  his  namo.  Letters  have  an  un- 
pleasant knack  in  Bussia  of  opening  themselves 
in  the  post-office,  and  the  writer  of  such  a  lottor 
as  is  now  before  us  would  fare  badly  if  brought 
before  a  military  tribunal.  Generals  in  Bussia 
object  to  correspondents.  What  a  wide  gulf 
divides  Bussia  from  England — or  say  India! 
But  although  we  cannot  print  the  individual's 
letter  in  its  entirety,  we  can  give  a  summary  of 
its  contents. 

The  writer  begins  by  complaining  of  the 
restrictions  lately  placed  upon  the  liberty  of 
the  students  in  the  universities.  They  are 
obliged  to  carry  tickets  about  with  them,  like 
released  convicts,  and  every  civil  or  military 
official  has  the  right  to  demand  their  produc- 


tion at  any  moment.  The  idea  was  started  of 
dispersing  them  among  the  provincial  towns. 
Afterwards  it  was  settled  to  leave  them  in  the 
university  towns  (St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kief, 
Kharkof,  and  Odessa),  but  to  place  them  under 
inspection.  The  (Government  inspector  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  model  of  civility.  Sometimes  he 
proves  himself  quite  the  reverse.  Thus  in  one 
university,  it  is  said,  the  inspector  ordered  a 
student  whom  he  found  with  his  cap  on  in  a 
chemical  laboratory  to  take  it  off.  The  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  explained  that  the  cap  was 
a  necessity,  the  weather  being  bitterly  cold  and 
the  laboratory  not  being  heated,  cold  being 
required  for  the  work  the  student  was  engaged 
upon.  The  inspector  refused  to  be  convinced. 
So  the  professor  resigned,  and  six  of  his  col- 
leagues followed  his  example.  Whereupon  the 
inspector  was  dismissed.  But  all  professors 
cannot  afford  to  get'  rid  of  inspectors  by 
resigning.  At  Odessa  a  protest  against  the 
new  rules  was  read  by  one  of  the  professorial 
body  to  his  colleagues.  Denounced  by  a  spy, 
he  was  taken  before  the  acting  governor, 
threatened  with  Eastern  Siberia,  and  forced  to 
humiliate  himself.  The  letter  ends  with  an 
api)eal  to  the  English  press  and  Parliament, 
which  is  quite  beside  the  mark. 

The  explanation  of  the  measures  justly  com- 
plained of  by  the  writer  is  that  the  officieJs  who 
are  now  engaged  in  crushing,  or  attempting  to 
crush,  the  **Sfihilist"  movement  object  to  the 
Liberal  party  in  Bussia,  the  party  in  favour  of 
progress  and  culture,  more  than  to  the 
' '  Nihilists  "  themselves.  They  are  well  aware 
that  those  revolutionists  are  few  in  number, 
strong;  only  in  their  utterly  unscrupulous 
fanaticism.  They  are  not  afraid  of  them. 
But  they  do  fear  the  men  of  intellect  and 
culture,  the  men  who  object  on  principle  to 
bribery  and  extortion,  to  harsh  exilings  and 
cruel  imprisonments.  Until  the  recent 
crimes  were  committed  by  the  extreme 
section  of  the  Bussian  revolutionists,  the  re- 
actionary generals  who  now  rule  Bussia  had 
no  excuse  for  meddling  with  professors  and 
students.  Those  crimes  have  placed  the  power 
to  do  so  in  their  hcmds.  And  they  use  it. 
Narrow-minded  men  in  office  love  to  punish  the 
public  in  revenge  for  crimes  committed  by  indi- 
viduals. Because  individuals  steal  books  from 
a  library,  for  instance,  therefore  all  the  visitors 
to  that  library  are  to  hQ  annoyed  and  insulted. 
Because  some  students  at  the  universities  are  of 
a  Socialistic  turn,  therefore  all  the  members  of 
the  universities  are  to  be  **  taught  their  place," 
vexed,  and  humiliated.  It  is  a  great  calamity 
for  a  country  when  its  scientific  institutions  are 
regulated  by  uncultured  soldiers.  But  the 
reason  why  such  persons  regulate  universities 
in  Bussia  is  tibut  crimes  havo  been  committed 
by  certain  fanatics  who  may  justly  be  considered 
''  enemies  of  the  human  race." 


OBITUARY. 


On  January  15,  at  the  age  of  forty-nino,  died 
Philip  Edward  Pusey,  M.A.,  only  son  of  Dr. 
Pusey.  The  blow  was  unexpected,  though  the 
strain  upon  the  nervous  system  of  one  so  full  of 
infirmities  and  yet  so  laborious  a  student  must 
have  been  considerable,  and  makes  the  apoplectic 
seizure  somewhat  more  intelligible.  Not  cast 
down  by  his  grievous  disadvantages,  Mr.  Pusey 
early  resolved  to  do  what  he  could  for  the 
Church  as  a  student.  His  monument  is  his 
beautiful  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Oyril, 
printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  **  In  journey- 
in  gs  often,"  may  be  said  of  him  with  perfect 
truth.  In  the  libraries  of  Moscow  and  Madrid, 
in  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Sinai  and  Mount 
Athos,  he  was  a  familiar  visitor,  primarily  for 
his  own  necessary  work  of  collating  MSS.  of 
St.  Cyril.  •  *  How  is  Philippos  ?  "  was  one  of  the 
first  questions  with  which  a  later  traveller  was 


greeted  by  the  secluded  monks  of  Mount  Athos. 
Mr.  Pusey  also  rendered  such  service  as  he  was 
able  to  his  father  on  the  patristic  side  of  his 
studies.  Nor  was  he  a  mere  student.  A  sweet 
and  unaffectedly  religious  character  endeared 
him  to  many  who  had  never  heard  of  the  great 
St.  Cyril. 

The  Due  de  Gramont,  who  died  in  Paris  on 
Saturday  last  at  the  age  of  sixty-one,  was  the 
author  of  La  France  et  la  Fruase  avant  la  Guent 
(1873)  and  of  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared 
in  the  Revue  de  France  under  the  signature  of 
**Memor."  In  1874  he  printed  for  private 
circulation  a  few  copies  of  a  History  of  the 
Houso  of  Ghramont.  M.  Jules  Favro,  who  died 
two  days  later,  was  the  author  of  a  valuable 
History  of  his  Government,  and  the  snccedMr 
of  Cousin  in  the  French  Academy. 

The  death  is  also  announced  of  Mr.  G.  Wharton 
Simpson,  of  Oatford  Bridge,  author  of  The 
FJiotographic  Teacher,  &c. ;  of  the  Countess  Ida 
von  Hahn-Hahn ;  of  Paolo  Frisiani,  head  of  xh 
Brera  Observatory ;  and  of  Prof,  von  Waechtei, 
Professor  of  Law  at  Leipzig. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  ITORSE  MYTHOLOGY. 

WUnbnrg:  Jan.  11,1880. 

May  an  outsider  be  permitted  to  come  for- 

vaid  in  the  interesting  discassion  regarding 

the  origin  and  antiqni^  of  Norse  mythology 

vhich  iBA  been  oooasioned  by  the  summary  of 

Prof.  Bngge's  yiews  printed  in  your  issue  of 

Xavember    30.^      I   will   not  try  to    oppose 

irgoments  of  my  own  to  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt's 

icamed  remarks ;    all  I  wish  to  do  is  to  call 

Attention  to  a  paper  which  has  just  been  pub- 

!i4ed  on  the  aboye  subject  by  Prof.  Konrad 

Uiurer,  of  Munich,  who,  though  a  German,  is 

ose  of  the  leading  authorities  in  the  field  of 

ancient  Icelandic  and  Scandinavian  literature 

and  history.     It  is  only  a  few  years  since  Prof. 

Maarer.  at  the  call  of  the  Norwegian  Gk)vem- 

ment,  deliyered  to  the  students  at  Christiania  a 

course  of  lectures  on  the  ancient  laws  of  their 

cnnctry.      His    present    pa^er    contains    an 

ibsbMt  of  Prof.  Bugge's  opinions,  to  which 

■re  ippeodel  tome  remarks  of  his  own  ;  and,  as 

the  Utter  YMti  directly  on  the  points  noticed  by 

Mi.  Alfred  Nutt  in  your  issue  of  January  3, 

and  are  not  likely  to  come  under  the  notice  of 

many  English  readers,  I  beg  leave  to  summarise 

tbem  in  your  columns. 

Tnt,  Manrsr  begins  by  stating  that  till  quite 

recently  all  scholars  used  to  subscribe  to  the 

two  sayini^  of  J.  Qrimm,  that  "  the  genuine- 

DMS  cif  NoiBe  mythology  can   no  more   be 

doubted  than  the  genuineness  and  originality  of 

tke  Nora»  tongue,    and  that  '*  the  dose  kinship 

existing  between   Norse  mythology  and  the 

legions  beliefis  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  is  equally 

nlpable.'*     This  is  precisely  the  view  which 

Mr.  Alfred  Kutt  advocates ;  but  Prof.  Maurer 

gws  on  to  show  that  it  has  been  relinquished 

of  late,  not  by  Ptof.  Bugge  alone,  but  by  a  great 

somber  of   other  scholars,  especially  in  the 

Xorth.    As  early  as  1868,  a  Danish  scholar,  E. 

Jcoen,  pointed  out  that  the  Edda  has  largely 

dravn  from  the  German  Ileldensage ;  that  the 

Koes  depicted  in  it  do  not  belong  to  Norway 

i^ca9,but  to  Iceland  as  well;  Uiat  words  of 

Lfldn  origin  occur  in  it ;  that  its  st^le  is,  to  a 

petX  extent,  artificial  and  learned  instead  of 

pofdar;   and  that  it  preBup|>oses  in  several 

ans  an  acquaintance  with  Christianity.  About 

tae  Bune  time,  or  soon  afterwards,  similar  doubts 

regnding  the  supposed   high   antiquity  and 

^Iginal  heathen  character  of  the  Edda  were 

''xwiaeed  by  Prof.  Manrer  himself  and  by  Prof. 

IL  bins,  of  Kiel ;  while  Vigfusson  pointed  out  in 

hif  dictionary  that  numerous  songs  of  the  Edda 

pnsappose    an    intimate   acquaintance   with 

Esirland   and    Scotland,    and    went    to    the 

Imzth   of  affirming,  in  a   later   work,    that 

the' majority  of  them  must  have  been  com- 

Tiosed    in    the    British    Isles.      An   eminent 

Xorwegian   historian,    E.    Sars,    started   the 

'ia^orr,  in  1873,  that  the  contents  of  the  Edda 

y^fotl  the  narratives  current  among  the  warriors 

kA  oourtierB  of  the  age  of  the  Yikings  much 

a^iier  than  the  ancient  traditions  of  too  mass 

fi  "is  people,    nenry  Petersen,  in  his  work  Om 

.V^:Vfl^»e»  OvdtdyrkeUe  (Copenhagen,   1876), 

vlu>«ttacking  the  latter  theory,  collected  many 

£kt0  tending  to  show  that  the  popular  system  of 

<«ith  preyalent  in  the  North  must  have  differed 

▼Mtly  from  the  religious  ideas  ]3romulgatod  in 

^  two  Eddas,  and  med  to  explain  the  latter  as 

b  to  fbrdim  inflnonce.    It  was  the  lively  dis- 

?s«an  called  forth  by  Petersen's  work  which 

caaspd  Prof.  Bu^go   to  reconsider  the  whole 

problem  of  the  rise  of  Norse  mythology,  and 

*h:ia  to  arrive  at  his  well-known  conclusions. 

Put  of  bis  new  theory,  however,  had  already 

deen   propounded    by   himself    several    years 

'tfiier.  inasmuch  as  he  had  endeavoured  to 

;rQfve  in  1S73  (and  L.  Wimmer  in  1874)  that 

'•^  twenty-four  runes  of  the  ancient  Teutonic 

Alphabet  muct   be   adapted   from   the  Latin 


characters,  the  Teutonic  tribes  having  received 
the  latter  from  the  Celts,  and  that  the  ancient 
Scandinavian  system  of  sixteen  rune  characters 
merely  represents  a  shorter  form  of  the  Teutonic 
alphabet ;  and  in  1876  had  expressed  his  con- 
viction that  the  metre  of.  the  lays  of  the  Edda, 
as  they  are,  prevents  us  from  assigning  to  any 
one  among  them  an  earlier  date  than  the  ninth 
century  a.d.  The  antiquity  of  Norse  metrics 
was  doubted  also  by  A.  Edzardi,  who  tried  to 
prove  in  1878  that  it  must  have  been  formed 
upon  the  model  of  the  metres  used  in  Lish 
poetry. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  assumption  by  which 
Prof.  Bugge  tries  to  account  for  those  elements 
in  Norse  mythology  which  have  not  been  traced 
in  the  Teutonic  myths  as  well,  instead  of  being 
entirely  novel,  goes  only  a  step  farther  in 
that  direction  towards  which  most  tecent  re- 
searches into  the  origin  of  Norse  mythology 
and  poetry  seem  to  tend.  Nevertheless,  con- 
sidering the  wide  bearing  of  this  theory,  its 
revolutionary  character  cannot  be  denied,  and 
is  fully  recognised  by  Prof.  Maurer,  and  indeed 
by  Prof.  Bugge  himself.  The  former,  though 
agreeing  with  Prof.  Bugge  in  principle,  adds 
that,  to  his  mind,  he  has  far  better  succeeded  in 
proving  the  infiuence  of  Christian  or  Jewish 
ideas  upon  the  growth  of  Norse  mythology 
than  in  identifying  Norse  myths  with  Greek  or 
Boman  ones.  It  is  to  the  latter  point  that  Mr. 
Nutt's  criticisms  were  chiefly  directed.  Mean- 
while, the  judgment  regarding  the  details  of 
Prof.  Bugge's  theory  will  have  to  be  suspended 
until  tho  appearance  of  his  new  paper,  which 
is  to  be  published  both  in  Norwegian  and 
German.  Julius  Jolly. 


London :  Jan.  17, 18S0. 
Hahn,inhis  Sagmeaenschaftliche  Studten,  gives 
twenty-two  cases  of  parallelism  between  the 
mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  that  of  the 
Norsemen  as  preserved  for  us  in  the  Edda.  If 
the  bulk  of  tlus  last  is  indeed  "  based  on  foreign 
tales  and  poems  heard  by  the  Vikings  from 
Englishmen  and  Irishmen,"  ougjit  there  not  to 
exist  an  Anglo-Celtic  literature  yet  more  closely 
allied  than  the  Eddaic  to  the  Greek  myth- 
ology, and  reproducing  its  main  features  with 
yet  greater  distinctness?  Where  is  such  a 
literature  to  be  found  ? — in  the  body  of  mythical 
and  traditional  lore  which  has  ^thered  among 
the  Gael  around  Eionn  and  Oisin,  among  the 
Cymry  around  Arthur  and  his  companions  P 
I  do  not  think  anyone  would  be  prepared  to 
affirm  this.  That  the  Ossianic  mythology 
shows  a  general  likeness  to  Greek  myth  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  Norse  saga  on  the  other,  is  un- 
deniable (the  resemblance  between  the  stories  of 
Diarmaid  and  Grain^  and  Venus  and  Adonis, 
Thor's  journey  to  TJtgard-Loki  and  **How 
Fionn  oame  to  the  House  of  Cuana,"  was  long 
since  pointed  out);  but  that  it  has  borrowed 
from  the  one  and  lent  to  the  other  is  demonstrably 
false.  In  the  second  case  of  parallelism,  for  in- 
stance, the  Norse  story,  which,  though  very  late, 
has  yet  preserved  many  mythical  features, 
could  not  possibly  have  come  directly  from  the 
Irish  version,  which  is  in  the  last  stage  of  ethical 
degeneration. 

If  the  origin  of  the  Eddaic  stories  is  not  in 
the  Ossianic  cycle,  where  else  is  it  to  be  sought 
for  in  Irish  literature?  The  vast  mass  of 
mythological  and  epical  lore  which  ought  to  be 
there  according  to  Prof.  Bugge's  theory  would 
seem  to  have  utterly  vanished,  leaving  no  mark 
either  on  the  written  literature  or  on  the  folk- 
tale, both  of  which  leel  to  this  very  day  the 
influence  of  the  Ossianic  tradition.  Indeed,  the 
absence  of  any  traces  of  classical  influence  upon 
Irish  mediaeval  literature  has  been  froquontly 
noticed  (r.7.,  Oss,  Soc,  Puhlicationay  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
37,  tt  seqq,). 

It  is  possible  that  Prof.  Bugge  may  have 
evidence  more  than  enough  to  justify  tho  some- 


what  dogmatic  tone  in  which  we  are  asked  to 
accept  his  results.  Until  that  evidence  is  pro- 
duced it  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  those 
results  are  **so  certain  in  their  general  out- 
line," and  to  hold  with  Grimm  that  '*die 
Eohtheit  dor  nordischen  Mythologio  anzufechten 
ware  eben  so  viel  als  die  Eohtheit  oder  Selbst- 
stiindigkeit  der  nordischen  Sprache  in  Zweifel 
Ziehen."  -  Alf.  Nutt. 


THE    PROPOSED    FRENCH    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PRESERVATION  OF  ANCIENT  BUILDINGS. 

London :  Jan.  12, 1880. 

While  rendering  full  justice  to  the  motives 
which  inspired  the  formation  of  the  French  Com. 
mission  des  Monuments  historiques,  I  still 
earnestly  hope  that  those  gentlemen  who  pro- 
pose establisning  a  society  for  tho  protection  of 
ancient  buildings  in  France  will  succeed  in 
carrying  out  their  project. 

When  tho  commission  wes  instituted  it  un- 
doubtedly represented  the  opinions  of  those  who 
had  a  strong  interest  in  the  historic  monuments 
of  their  country,  and  a  genuine  desire  to  pre- 
serve them.  Unfortunately,  these  praiseworthy 
intentions  were  accompanied  by  the  strange 
wish  to  reproduce  those  buildings  in  their 
primitive  state.  This  arose  from  the  passion 
for  archaeology,  which  received  an  unwonted 
impetus  at  that  time — the  period  of  the  Romantio 
reaction — and  which  nowhere  found  more  do- 
voted  students  than  among  tho  French.  Natu- 
rally, the  science  had  peculiar  attractions 
for  architects,  or  rather  those  among  them  who 
had  artistic  inclinations  without  the  creative 
power  which  impelled  them  to  original  work. 
Still,  being  conscious  of  their  scientific  know- 
ledge, they  were  not  content  that  it  should  only 
find  literary  expression,  but  were  ambitious  to 
embody  it  in  more  material  form.  Such  a  man 
was  Viollet-le-Duc.  His  knowlodge  of  all  per- 
taining to  fourteenth-  and  fifteenth-century 
architecture  was  prodigious — so  vast  that  it 
overwhelmed  his  artistic  instinct ;  in  short,  he 
was*  an  archaeologist,  not  an  artist.  Hence  his 
restorations  have  resulted  in  the  absolute  and 
final  obliteration  of  the  edifices  he  operated  upon. 

To  some,  the  above  may  seem  a  very  sweeping 
assertion.  I  can  only  venture  to  trespass  on 
your  space  for  tho  briefest  illustration.  The 
simplest  case  that  can  be  taken  is  that  of  a  piece 
of  stone-carving.  It  would  have  been  worn 
and  stained  by  weather,  and  possibly  damaged 
by  man.  Here  and  there  a  bit  would  be  knocked 
away,  yet  perhaps  on  the  under  surface  retaining 
the  marks  of  the  chisel ;  so  that  some  of  the  actual 
work  was  still  visible,  the  design  was  all  there, 
and  the  colour  was  harmonious  and  appropriate, 
sometimes  positively  beautiful;  moreover,  it 
served  as  a  chronicle  of  the  centuries  it  had  out- 
lived. Many  such  stones  we  must  all  have 
seen.  If  we  look  for  them  now  we  find  them 
either  reout,  with  the  damaged  portions  replaced, 
or  else  carted  clean  away.  Of  the  inability  of 
the  modem  carver  to  reproduce  the  work  of 
past  ages  so  much  has  been  said  of  late  that  it 
18  unnecessary  for  me  further  to  allude  to  it. 
Thus  genuine  and  beautiful  work— work  full  of 
poetry  and  invention — has  disappeared  for  the 
artist,  the  historical  student,  and  the  archae- 
ologist ;  and,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  it  is  the  touch 
of  the  archaeologist  that  has  caused  it  to  vanish. 
If  it  had  happened  that  a  scholar  had  come 
into  possession  of  a  conpiderable  portion  of  one 
of  the  lost  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  and,  emending 
what  was  genuine,  had  attempted  to  com- 
plete the  work,  then,  turning  it  into  modem 
Greek,  had  finally  destroyed  the  orieinal 
(locument,  what  verdict  would  scholars  and  the 
literary  public  pass  upon  him  ?  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  would  have  been  bettor  for  him  if  he 
had  never  been  bom;  for  after  such  an  act  his 
life  would  have  been  unendurable,  and  his  name 
would  for  over  have  remained  a  byword.    And 
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yet  this  is  what  is  being  done  to  our  carved 
tragedies  and  epics,  hitherto  with  almost  uni- 
versfd  applause,  the  reason  being  that  the 
literary  tasto  of  the  age  is  so  far  in  advance  of 
the  artistic.  Some  of  us,  however,  are  sanguine 
enough  to  believe  that  in  the  next  or  future 
generations  the  latter  will  be  developed  to  a 
certainly  equal  extent ;  and  this  consideration,  as 
much  as  regard  for  our  own  artistic  gratification, 
induces  us  to  make  some  effort  to  preserve  what 
remains  of  the  architecture  of  the  past 

Besides  the  influences  mentioned  above,  which 
have  acted  so  fatally,  there  have  been  others 
merely  vulgar,  such  as  the  Sclaf  accruing  to  the 
Governments  which  were  supposed  to  be  revivify- 
ing the  national  monuments,  and  also  the  delight 
of  the  uneducated  in  what  is  new  and  smart. 
The  reply  to  this  is  that  they  have  no  right  to 
secure  their  gratification  at  such  a  cost. 
If  they  wish  to  see  the  effect  of  mediaeval  or 
Benaissance  architecture  as  it  appeared  when 
now,  let  them  order  copies  to  be  erected.  By 
so  doing  they  will  accomplish  no  greater  harm 
than  the  mere  waste  of  time  and  material, 
and  possibly  at  that  expense  acquire  wisdom. 
For  before  ten  years  have  passed  they  will 
assuredly  have  become  tired  of  their  toy.  Such 
fantasies  are  killed  with  ridicule — -witness 
the  reproductions  of  ancient  buildings  at 
Munich.  But  other  feelings  arise  when  we 
know  that  such  mechanical  trumpery  stands  in 
the  place  of  what  was  once  genuine  artistic 
work. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  to  be  hoped  our  friends 
will  persevere  in  their  endeavours.  Belonging 
to  a  nation  so  eminently  logical  as  the  French, 
they  will  probably  induce  the  Government 
Commission  to  accept  their  views.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  hardly  likely  ik&t  they  will  be  sedulously 
and  systematically  misrepresented.  What 
they  may  achieve  is  the  saving  yet  a  little 
longer  some  few  memorials  of  the  aspirations 
and  handwork  of  their  forefathers.  Works  of 
art,  like  their  makers,  must  finally  disappear:  the 
utmost  we  can  do  is  to  retard  their  decay.  That 
result  does  not  follow,  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
from  making  them  suffer  the  punishment  of 
Marsyas;  a  like  fatality  attends  the  same  opera- 
tion when  performed  on  the  former— even  when 
conducted  on  the  most  scientific  principles. 
Henby  Wallis, 


HAWTHORNE'S  "  FAKSHAWE." 

London :  Jan.  17, 1860. 
It  surprised  me  much  to  find  Mr.  Henry 
James,  jun.,  speaking  in  his  book  on  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  of  the  early  novel,  Fanahawe,  as  if 
the  only  opinion  that  could  now  be  formed  of 
it  must  be  based  on  the  account  of  it  given  in 
Mr.  Lathrop*s  SttLdy  of  Hawthorne,  It  sur- 
prises me  still  more  to  find  Mr.  George  Saints- 
bury  writing  of  it  in  your  last  issue  as  the 
^^  half -lost  romance  of  Fanshawe.''^  This  was 
true  when  Mr.  Lathrop  wrote  his  Study — it  was 
**half  lost"  then— but  it  is  now  fully  found; 
and  anyone  curious  about  Hawthorne  and  the 
development  of  his  genius  can  buy  it  from 
Mr.  Triibner,  or  find  it  in  the  British  Museum 
Library,  for  it  has  been  republished,  with  some 
other  early  stories,  in  two  volumes,  uniform 
with  the  author's  (American)  edition  of  the 
works.  Alex.  H.  Japp. 


London:  Jon.  19, 1880. 
Dr.  Japp'B  letter  does  not,  to  my  mind,  show 
any  difference  between  us,  except  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  term  ''  half  lost."  This  term 
seems  to  me  well  enough  applied  to  a  work  to 
which  the  author  has  practicaJly  denied  circu- 
lation. I  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  reprint  to 
which  Dr.  Japp  calls  attention. 

G.  Saintsbttey. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOE  NEXT  WEEK. 

MoifDAT,  Jan.  26, 5  p.m.    London  Inatitution :  «  The  History 
of  Inventions,"  by  E.  B.  Tvlor. 

7  p.m.  ActuKTies:  "On  the  Praetioal  Appllcstion  of 
Hr.  M«keham's  Formula  to  the  Graduation  o(  Mortality 
Tables,"  by  G.  King  and  G.  F.  Hardy. 

8  p.m.  Eoyal  Aosdemy:  '♦Truth  in  Art,"  II.,  by 
Briton  Riviere. 

8  p.m.    British  Architects. 

8  30  p.m.    Oeographloal :  "  Jonmey  through  Central 
South  Africa,  from  the  Diamond  Fields  to  the  Upper 
Zambesi,"  by  Dr.  B.  Holub. 
TuisDAT,  Jan.  27.  8  p.m.    Eoyal  Institution :  **  Physiol  ogy  of 
Muscle,"  by  Prof.  Schafer. 

8  p.m.  Civil  Engineers :  Disoussion  on  "  Fixed  and 
Moveable  Weirs." 

8  p.m.    Anthropological  Institute :  Anniversary. 

8  p.m.    Spelling  Eeform  Association. 
WEDifssDAV,  Jan.  28,  8  p.m.    Society  of  Arts:  " The  Future 
of  Epping  Forest,"  by  W.  Paul. 

8  pm.  Literature:  ''The  Spelling-Eeform  Dead- 
lock," by  Dr.  0.  M.  Initleby. 

8  p.m.     Teleitraph  Engineers:   Inaugural  Address, 
by  the  President-Elect. 
Tbuksdat,  Jan.  29,  8  pm.    Eoyal  Institution:  «Chemioal 
Progress,"  by  Prof.  Dewar. 

7  p.m.  London  Institution:  "Two  Centuries  of 
Shaksperian  Acting,"  by  H.  B.  Wheatley. 

8  p.m.  Eoyal  Academy :  "  Architectural  Ornament," 
by  B.  M.  Barry. 

8.80  p.m.    Eoyal.    Antiquaries. 
Fbidat,  Jan.  30,  8  p.m.    Society  of  Arts :  <'  nerat»"  by  OoL 
G.  B.  Malleson. 

9  p.m.  Eoyal  Institution:  "Proportions  of  the 
Human  Figure,"  by  J.  Marshall. 

Saturday.  Jan.  31,  8  p.m.    Eoyal  Institution :  «  Coal,"  by 
Prof.  T.  Eupert  Jones. 


SCIENCE. 

A  Treatise  on  Metalliferous  Minerals 
and  Mining.  By  D.  C.  Davies,  F.G.S. 
(Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co.) 

Theee  is  unquestionably  room  in  the 
scientific  literature  of  this  country  for  a 
good  treatise  on  mining  for  metalliferous 
minerals.  Such  a  treatise,  howerer,  if  it  is 
to  be  of  any  real  worth,  must  be  written  by 
a  man  of  no  ordinary  attainments.  Mere 
familiarity  with  the  pick  and  gad,  though 
counting  for  a  good  deal,  is  by  no  means  a 
sufficient  qualification  for  the  task;  neither 
does  a  knowledge  of  mineralogioal  and 
geological  science,  however  profound,  justify 
a  man  in  writing  on  the  subject  of  mining. 
What  is  really  needed  is  a  combination  of 
the  two  sets  of  qualifications — an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  several  sciences  which  bear 
upon  the  principles  of  mining,  coupled  with 
an  acquaintance  with  the  actual  operations 
of  the  miner — science,  in  short,  combined 
with  practice. 

When  we  first  cut  the  pages  of  Mr.  Daviea's 
neat  little  volume,  we  unfeignedly  hoped  that 
it  would  prove  to  be  a  treatise  worthy  of  the 
mining  interests  of  our  country.  Nothing, 
indeed,  could  be  better  than  the  aim  which 
the  author  sets  before  him  in  his  Preface; 
nothing  more  satisfactory  than  his  promise 
to  throw  light  upon  the  origin  of  ore-deposits, 
and  to  define  the  conditions  under  which 
they  occur,  so  as  to  lessen  the  uncertainty 
which  too  often  attaches  to  the  search  for 
minerals  of  economic  value.  Old-fashioned 
folk  may  snap  their  fingers  at  the  notion  that 
inductive  philosophy  can  ever  be  pressed  into 
the  miner's  service,  and  may  be  content  to 
fall  back  upon  the  empirical  aphorism — 
•*  Where  it  is,  there  it  is."  But  Mr.  Davies 
is  not  one  of  these  practical  men  who  despise 
science  in  their  heart.  He  is  evidently  a 
sincere  believer  in  the  value  of  scientific 
principles,  and  we  therefore  trusted  ourselves 
with  confidence  to  the  light  which  he  ofiered 
to  shed  upon  the  miner's  path. 

It  was  not  necessary,  however,  to  read 
many  pages  of  the  work  before  our  confidence 
began    to    quiver,    and  at  every    page    we 


became  more  and  more  painfally  conscious 
of  the    feebleness    of   the    proffered  liplit. 
However  excellent  the  intention  of  our  guide, 
it  was  clear  that  he  was  but  ill  equipped  for 
the  enterprise  on  which  he  had  ventured.    It 
is  true  that  he  has  been  at  some  pains  to 
collect,  from  one  source  and  another,  a  good 
deal  of  information ;  but  unfortunately  there 
is  manifest  throughout  the  work  a  lack  of 
precision  in  the  use  of  scientific  langua^d 
which  leaves  a  most  unsatisfactory  impression 
upon   a  critical  reader.     It  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  writer  that  before  undertakin:j 
so  ambitious  a  work  as  a  "  Treatise  on  Metal- 
liferous Minerals "  it  is  necessary  to  undergo 
a   severe  discipline  in  half-a-dozen  sciences. 
A  mere  smattering  is  nowadays  of  little  use;  I 
yet  such  a  superficial  knowledge  is  all  that  I 
the  writer  displays  in  this  volume.    When  I 
Mr.    Davies's    work     on     Slate   and  Skit 
Quarrying  was  reviewed  i:i   these  columni  i 
a  few  months  ago,  -^e  ventured  to  point 
out  in  a  delicate  manner    that  the  author 
was  evidently  treading  upon  dangerous  ground 
when  he  overstepped  the  limits  of  his  prac- 
tical knowledge  and   touched  the  scientific 
branch  of  his  subject.    The  defect  to  which 
we  then  drew  attention  is  unfortunately  much 
more  glaring  in  the  present  volume. 

Inaccuracies  of  a  trivial  characteiv— mnch 
as  they  mar  a  book — may  be  charitably  set 
down  to  slips  of  the  pen.  Of  such  inac- 
curacies there  is  no  lack  in  the  present 
volume ;  witness  the  curious  statement  that 
silver  is  "one-sixth  lighter"  than  gold(p/81); 
or  the  description  of  clay  ironstone  as  a  varietj 
of  hematite  (p.  248);  or  the  geographical 
pleonasm  which  describes  a  mineral  as  oc- 
curring "  at  Facebay,  in  Siebenburg  [«c],  in 
Transylvania"  (p.  286);  or  the  definition  of 
glycerine  as  "  a  fatty  acid  "  (p.  327).  There 
are,  however,  errors  of  a  more  serious  kind, 
but  to  expose  these  would  require  copious 
quotations,  occupying  much  greater  space 
than  we  can  here  command.  We  shall  there- 
fore content  ourselves  with  citing  a  few  defi- 
nitions from  the  Glossary  appended  to  the 
work. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  definition  for  the 
criticism  of  chemists  : — 

"Potash.  Potassium  mixed  with  varying 
proportions  of  other  substances." 

Again,  what  can  a  mineralogist  say  to  sucli  a 
definition  as  the  following,  occurring,  be  it 
remembered,  in  a  work  largely  devoted  t« 
the  description  of  minerals  p— 

'*Orystallink.  Greek  (JTrtMfaZ^^,  ice).  Eocb 
and  other  substances  changed  into  a  ha^  shin] 
form  and  particular  shapes." 

One  other  quotation  must  suffice,  and  tbL 
shall  be  petrological : 

**PoRpnYRT.  The  name  by  which  the  re* 
felspar  of  Egypt  was  known,  and  now  applio 
to  most  rooks  where  red  felspar  is  present." 

If  we  might  liken  Mr.  Davies's  book  t 
some  of  the  veinstones  which  are  described  ii 
its  early  pages,  we  should  be  tempted  t 
compare  it  to  a  brecciated  lode — a  lode  whicl 
contains  here  and  there  a  valuable  bit  c 
glist-ening  ore,  but  which  is  made  up  for  th 
most  part  of  angular  fragments  comparative! 
worthless  in  themselves,  bound  together  by 
cement  of  only  trivial  value.  At  any  r^te,'  ii 
exploring  the  pages  of  this   treatise  it  ha 
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rmij  been  our  luck  to  light  npon  a  good 
bunch  of  ore.  F.  W.  Eudlgs. 


/ 


CUBBSXT  8CIE5TIFI0  UTERATURE. 

in  Atlas  of  Anatomy,  with  Descriptive  Letter- 
yrm.    By  Mra.  Fen  wick  Miller.      (Stanford.) 
Ihiais<aeof  a  scries  of  ''instructive  pictare- 
bcvoks,"  primarily  intended  for  children,    bat 
dMigned  also  to  be  useful  to  science  teachers 
aad  fttodents  of  all  kinds.    As  a  help  to  demon- 
•tratiTe  tea<^ung  from  preparations  and  dissec- 
aaos  such  a  boiok  may  he  of  use,  but  if  it  is 
(Dpbyed  aa  a  substitate  for  actual  contact  with 
the  objects  depicted  it  will  do  more  harm  than 
pnd.     Anatomical   knowledge,  even   of  the 
most  elementary  kind,  must  be  got  at  first- 
hand.   A  fefr  bones  and  the  carcass  of  a  rabbit 
will  enable  a  competent  teacher  to  c6nyey  more 
ml  information  to  his  pupils  in  the  course  of  a 
few  ksBcms  than  they  can  derive  from  all  the 
books   and   pictures    in   the  world.     Haying 
px«Duaed  thus  much,   we  have  nothing   but 
praise  to  bestow  on  the  present  Atlas.     The 
figures  are,  of  eouise,  diagrammatic  and  boldly, 
not  to  say  rongUy,  executed,  but  they  appear 
to   be   subttantiaily    accurate    and    carefully 
selected.    ISte  xDustrations  of  minute  structure, 
indeed,  m^ht  well  haye  been  omitted,  since  no 
one  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  use  of  the 
microscope  can  go  through  the  mental  process 
zieedad  to  realise  the  connexion  between  the 
actual  size  of  an  object  and  its  apparent  dimen- 
ions  nndor  a  high  power.    Without  such  a 
mental  nrooeas,  the  effect  of  looking  at  histo- 
Voncal  diagrams  is  utterly  misleamng  to  the 
orainsry   student.      Mrs.  Miller's   descriptiye 
lettuipieea  is  pleasantly  written,  though  she 
bi  perhaps  yielded  too  much  to  the  temptation 
d  tiying  to  clothe  the  bare  bones  in  attractive 
niaent,  and  adorn  them  with  purple  patches 
d  poetical  quotations. 

AhndU  of  Chemical  Medicine.    Yol.    I.    By 

J.  L  W.  Thudichum,  M.D.    (Longmans.)   The 

tifis  of  this  work  is  somewhat  misleading.    The 

if(beation  of  chemistry  to  physiological  and 

psthok^cal  enquiries  may,  for  the   sake   of 

fifnity,  be  termed  *' medical  chemistry,"  but 

::  a&rds    no    warrant    for    speaking    of    a 

"  '^fflnical "  medicine.  Again,  these  "  Annals  " 

.wUist   merely   of    a    collection   of    original 

aemoirs  and  reyiews  already  published  by  the 

ulbor  in  yarious  periodicals,  and  cannot  be 

tskea  as  in  any  sense  a  complete  account  of 

tile  progress  of  physiological  and  pathological 

.teoistry  during  the  period  which  they  coyer. 

itis  is  not  tiie  place  for  any  expression  of  opinion 

caDoeming  the  yalue  of  Dr.  Thudichum's  re- 

Mtfcfaes.     His  zeal  and  industry   cannot  be 

ienied;  and  if  many  of  his  results  are  still 

^ustbned,  or,  if  not  questioned,  ignored,  by 

^'^het  chemista,  he  is  fairly  entitied  to  plead 

ttat  they  haye  not  taken  tho  trouble  to  follow 

^i£  stop  by  step  oyer  the  ground  which  he 

^tndden.     The  yolume  is  handsomely  got 

^  tad  illiutFated  with  a  considerable  number 

oCvuQieats. 


THB  OBAMXAB  OF  A'AITBBA. 
I. 

Kaadj:  Deo.  18, 1879. 
At  a  time  when  the  enquiry  into  the  history 
^^  dsrelopment  of  Sanskrit  grammatical 
^^sntm  is  engaging  a  large  share  of  the 
Cantioii  of  Onentai  scholars  it  giyes  me 
peat  plaaanre  to  announce  to  them  the  dis- 
KTory  of  an  important  work  in  Ceylon  which 
wLi  throw  much  light  on  this  interesting 
K^ecL 

Inat  a  gnmmar  by  iTandra  existed  till  about 
es^  or  nine  centuries  ago,  and  that  it  now 
txjsta  in  a  Tibetan  yersion  only,  are  facts 
within    the    knowledge    of    eyery   well-read 


Orientalist.  Not  only  is  there  the  absence 
of  its  name  from  eyery  catalogue  of  existing 
Sanskrit  works,  whether  published  or  still  in 
MS.,  but  we  haye  the  distinct  assertion  of 
S^jeudralala  Mitra,  LL.D.,  on  p.  162  of  his 
descriptiye  cataloj^e  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the 
library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  pub- 
lished in  1877,  that  the  work  is  lost. 

We  find  the  author  mentioned  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  Yopadeya  in  the  second  yerse  of  the 
Introduction  to  his  admirable  Dhdtup^^/ia  called 
the  Elayikalpadruma.  There  a  list  is  giyen  of  the 
eight  prindpal  grammarians,  the  founders,  no 
doubt,  of  eight  different  schools,  to  some  one  or 
other  of  which  all  the  existing  grammatical 
treatises  are  referable.  These  are  Indra, 
ifandra,  E&sakrttsna,  Api«ali,  /Sdkafityana, 
P(inini,  Amara,  and  (?ainendra.  The  works  of 
Indra,  Xdsakrttsna,  Apiaali,  and  Amara  are 
also  lost,  and  MSS.  haye  only  been  disooyered 
of  those  of  ;Saka<&yana,  Pa/iini,  and  (?ainendra. 
That  Apisali  and  iSfdkatiiyana  were  predecessors 
of  P&nini  appears  from  their  being  mentioned  by 
him ;  and,  although  there  is  no  mention  of  Indra 
in  his  work  by  name,  yet  there  are  reasons 
making  it  highly  probable  that  the  Fi^keJi 
frequently  referred  to  by  him  belonged  to  his 
school.  It  is  also  clear  that  seyeral  works  now 
extant,  such  as  the  Mtantra  and  others,  haye 
been  composed  on  the  principles  of  the  Aindra 
school  of  Sanskrit  grammar.  With  the  excep- 
tion>  therefore,  of  Indra,  more  perhaps  is  known 
of  jBTandra  from  quotations  in  existing  works 
than  of  any  one  of  the  other  three  whose 
works  haye  shared  the  same  fate — yiz., 
KS^akfttsna,  Apiaali,  and  Amara.  What  is 
known  of  him,  howeyer,  is  so  scanty  that  it 
would  not  enable  us  to  form  any  definite  idea 
of  the  character  and  extent  of  his  work.  To 
say  that  it  consisted  of  siltras,  and  that  it  was 
quoted  by  Bha^fo^i  in  the  Frau(2Aamanoramft, 
by  U^/yaladatta  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Unftdi-sfltras,  and  by  one  or  two  other  authors, 
would  embrace  ^haps  all  that  could  haye 
hitherto  been  said  of  the  £ilndra  grammar. 
But  the  MS.  just  discoyered  enables  us  to 
ascertain  with  certainty  seyeral  important  facts 
reading  this  work  and  its  relation  to  the 
existing  systems  of  Sanskrit  grammar. 

From  this  MS.,  of  which  I  shall  giye  a  short 
account  before  concludine  this  paper,  we  gather 
that  JTandra's  work  was  based  on  the  model  of, 
and  was  intended  cm  an  improyement  on,  Fdnini*s 
Ash^adhyc^yi.  Both  works  haye  adopted  the 
same  arrangement,  which  may  be  termed  arti- 
ficial as  distinguished  from  the  natural  arrange- 
ment according  to  subjects  obseryable  in  tiie 
K&tantra  and  Mugdhabodha,  and,  in  fetct,  in  all 
European  treatises  on  grammar.  The  diyision 
into  adhyfiyas  and  p&das  is  also  common  to  both 
works,  with  oiAj  this  difference,  that  the  num- 
ber of  adhy&yas  in  F^nud  is  eight,  while  that  in 
JTandra  is  six.  This  hasresulted  probably  from 
the  latter  embodying  in  one  adhyltjra  the  sub- 
stance of  Fanini*s  third,  fouru,  and  fifth 
chapters,  all  of  which  treat  of  affixes. 

Both  works  open  with  a  peculiar  arrangement 
of  the  letters,  materially  differing  from  the 
alphabetical  arrangement,  and  styled  by  the 
Panintya  school  of  grammarians  the  iSiyasiltras. 
There  is,  howeyer,  a  slight  difference  between 
the  two  schemes— yiz.,  that  the  it  or  anubandha 
t  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  siltro  in  Fdriini's  is 
omitted  in  Sandra's  scheme,  which  thus  contains 
thirteen  siltras,  while  the  number  in  P(lnini's  is 
fourteen.  This  omission  causes  the  absence 
from  JBTandra's  work  of  only  one  praty^hara,  a<, 
the  necessity  for  which  is  obyiated  by  JBTandra 
in  an  ingenious  manner,  as  will  be  seen  from 
an  instance  which  I  cannot  help  adyerting  to. 

Fftnini,  after  laying  down  in  yiii.  4,  1,  that 
the  dental  n  should  be  changed  to  the  cerebral 
n  when  it  follows  r  or  sh  m  the  same  pada, 
states    in    the    siitra    immediately  following 


that  the  rule  obtains  eyen  when  the  letters 
included  in  the  pratyahara  a^,  and  tho^e 
belonging  to  the  guttural  and  labial  classes 
of  consonants,  as  well  as  the  preposition 
dn  and  the  augment  num,  interyene  between 
the  r  or  sh  and  the  dental  n.  jfiTandra, 
on  the  other  hand,  after  giying  a  rule  cor- 
responding to  Panini  yiiL  4,  1,  in  nearly  tho 
same  words,  mentions  in  a  subse<]^uent  siltra  a 
number  of  letters  the  interyention  of  which 
between  the  r  or  sh  and  the  dental  n  preyents 
the  operation  of  the  first-mentioned  rule.  These 
letters  are  those  belonging  to  tiie  palatal, 
cerebral,  and  dental  classes  of  consonants,  those 
included  in  sar  and  the  consonant  1.  The 
obyious  meaning  of  this  is  that  the  interyention 
of  any  other  lettera— and  the  only  others  are 
those  giyen  by  Ptinini— does  not  preyent  the 
cerebral  ohange. 

A^  also  occurs  in  P4»ini  yiii.  4,  63,  but  in  the 
corresponding  siitra  of  Zandra  we  find,  instead 
of  it,  the  more  comprehensiye  praty&hara  am, 
which  includes,  besides  the  letters  contained  in 
a^  the  nasals  and  the  consonant  1.  That 
^jEuidra's  rule  is  the  better  of  the  two  will  be 
readily  admitted  when  it  is  remembered  that 
Panim's  siitra  was  amended  by  a  ydrttika  of 
Kdty&yana  substituting  this  yery  pratyahara 
am  for  the  less  comprehensiye  si. 

Another  praty&hAra  employed  by  PAnini  but 
dispensed  with  by  A'andra  is  the  an  formed  with 
the  second  n  in  the  scheme.  This  occurs  only 
in  one  solitary  siitra  of  Panini,  yiz.,  I.  i.  69, 
according  to  which  the  letters  contained  in  it 
would  also  represent  or  imply  their  homo, 
gen^ous  modifications;  for  instance,  the  short 
yowel  a,  which  alone  is  giyen  in  the  scheme, 
would  imply,  among  others,  the  long  and  pro- 
lated  &.  jETandra  finds  no  necessity  for  thi^ 
rule,  and  omits  it  altogether,  as  the  short 
yowel  a,  being  a  ^ati  term,  would  necessarily 
imply  its  long  and  prolated  forms  and  its 
other  homogeneous  yanations. 

The  only  other  pratyah&ra  employed  by 
Pdnini  and  omitted  by  iTandra  is  ghae ;  but  he 
employs  in  his  grammar  the  four  pratyabaras, 
rik,  nam,  mam,  and  A»y,  which  do  not  occur 
in  PdninL  With  reference  to  the  last  of  these, 
A»y,  it  must  be  stated  that,  though  not  em- 
ployed by  Pdnini,  it  is  used  by  Kdtyayana  in  a 
ydrttika  to  yiii.  4, 48. 

With  the  aid  of  these  new  pratyabaras  iTandra 
has  effected  a  decided  improyement  on  many  of 
the  sfttras  of  Panini,  an  mstance  of  which  may 
here  be  mentioned.  The  eiltra  Panini  i.  1,  51 
— Uran  raparaA— means,  if  we  assign  to  the 
terms  occurring  in  it  their  true  and  legitimate 
significations,  that  an,  that  is  to  say  the  yowel s 
a,  i,  and  u,  substituted  for  the  yowel  ri,  should 
be  followed  by  r.  It  was  found  by  gramma- 
rians that  this  rule  stated  too  little,  as  it  did  not 
teach  that  an,  substituted  for  the  yowel  It,* 
should  be  followed  by  1.  To  remedy  this 
defect  Fftnini*s  commentators  were  obliged 
to  haye  recoiirse  to  seyeral  ingenious  do- 
yices,  attributing  to  Panini  doctrines  he  neyer 
inculcated  and  contriyances  he  neyer  in- 
tended. They  held  that  the  yowels  ri  and  li 
are  homogeneous,  and  that  the  former,  accord- 
ing to  I.  L  69,  implies  the  latter.  This  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  perfectly  correct  yiew, 
as  li  is  actually  giyen  in  the  «iya-s{ltras.  At 
all  eyents  the  commentators  are  not  consistent, 
CM,  while  asserting  that  lit  which  is  giyen  in  the 
scheme,  is  homogeneous  with  n-— which  in 
point  of  fact  it  is  not,  the  former  bein^  a  dental 
while  the  latter  is  a  lingual — ^they,  m  almost 
the  same  breath,  assert,  for  certain  objects 
which  it  is  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  mention 


*  Almost  all  Oriental  scholars  transliterate  this 
vowel  by  **ln,**  I  haye  my  reasons  for  omitting 
the  r  and  retaining  only  I»,  bat  they  are  too  long  to 
be  stated  in  a  foot^o^y  ^§eJ4^^1^f^%n«m< 
Orammarf  p.  13.  ^  O 
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here,  that  ai  and  an,  which  in  point  of  faot  are 
homogeneous  with  e  and  o  respectively,  are  not 
homo^neoos  with  thorn,  because  the  former  are 
given  in  the  scheme  at  the  beginning  of  a  sAtra. 
Having,  however,  by  this  grammatical  fiction 
brought  in  the  vowel  li  by  implication  into  the 
rule,  they  had  a  still  greater  difficulty 
to  contend  with,  viz.,  to  show  that  the 
consonant  1  is  also  mentioned  in  it.  To 
meet  this  freoh  difficulty  they  resorted  to  a 
step  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  point  of 
subtlety  in  the  whole  range  of  grammatical 
in  volition.  They  contended  that  the  a  in  the 
sixth  fliva-siltra,  Ian,  is  an  it,  and  that  the 
consonant  r  in  the  fifth  diva-a<itra  forms  wiHi 
it  the  praty&hitra  ra,  which  includes  the  letters 
T  and  L  In  this  extraordinary  way  the  commen- 
tators of  Funini  have  explained  the  siltra  in 
question  to  mean  that  an  substituted  for  ri  and 
li  should  be  followed  by  r  and  1.  If  now  we 
turn  to  the  corresponding  rule  of  JSjEindra— 
rtko  'no  ralau — ^we  are  forced  to  admit  that  the 
doctrine  is  taught  there  in  the  plainest  terms, 
and  that  this  has  been  effected  by  the  adoption 
of  the  praty&h^ra  rik  not  occurring  in  the 
sAtras  of  P&nini. 

In  both  works  the  employment  of  pra- 
tyahdras  is  not  confined  to  letters,  but  their 
application  is  extended  to  affixes  also,  which 
appear  to  be  enumerated  in  the  same  order, 
beginning  with  san  and  ending  with  kap.  The 
affix  pratydh^ras  are  also  identical  in  the  siltras 
of  both  grammarians,  with  this  difference :  that 
in  ifandra  there  are  two  sups,  one  formed  with 
su  and  sup,  as  in  P&nini,  and  the  other  with  su 
and  kap. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  system  of  iTan- 
dra  is  the  absence  from  it  of  several  technical 
terms  invented  by  Pdnini,  or  adopted  by  him 
from  prior  grammarians,  such  as  guna,  vriddhi, 
pragrihya,  sarvandmasthdna,  ghiy  nadi,  «Aat,  and 
several  others.  This  circumstance  led  me  at 
first  to  suppose  that  Sandra's  work  was  prior 
to  Fdnini*8 ;  but  a  closer  examination  has  con- 
vinced me  that  the  omission  was  intentional. 
The  reason  for  this  stop  appears  to  be  that, 
while  by  the  omission  of  these  terms  no  ob- 
scurity or  lengthening  of  the  siltras  would 
result,  there  was  the  decided  advantage  of 
many  s^itras,  such  as  those  defining  them,  or 
rather  explaining  the  meanings  assigned  to  them, 
being  omitted  and,  indeed,  of  others  being 
actually  shortened— a  primary  object  according 
to  the  Mahdbhilshya  in  all  grammatical  6i\tras. 
I  shall  illustrate  this  by  an  example  or  two. 

Panini's  explanation  of  vriddhi  is  •*  vnddhir 
ddaik,*'  of  guua  **  adeii  gunah"  It  must  be 
remembered  that  these  sAtras  are  not,  properly 
speaking,  definitions  of  the  terms  vriddhi  and 
gunay  but  that  they  merely  give  these  names 
to  the  letters  mentioned  in  the  sfltras.  Now 
these  terms  aro  by  no  means  shorter  than  the 
convertible  terms  ddaik  and  aden,  and  hence 
no  advantag[e  is  gained  by  the  use  of  the  former 
in  a  siltra  in  preference  to  the  latter,  which 
may  be  used  to  equal  advantage,  as  they  actually 
have  been  by  iTandra. 

In  the  case  of  aarvandmastMnaf  consisting  of 
six  syllables,  there  is  a  considerable  economis- 
ing of  space  by  its  omission  and  by  the  reten- 
tion of  the  dissyllabic  aimt  used  by  Sandra, 
and  occurring  in  two  siltras  of  Panini,  explain- 
ing the  teohmcal  term  sarvandmasthana*— viz., 
si  m  i.  1,  42  and  eut  in  i.  1,  43. 

The  Yipratishedha- siltra,  Panini  i.  4,  2,  and 
the  Asiddha-sdtra,  Panini  viii.  2,  1,  also  occur 
in  Sandra,  the  latter  being  placed  in  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  pada  of  the  sixth  adhyaya. 
The  siltras,  therefore,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
third  pada  and  in  the  whole  of  the  fourth  are, 
CM  it  were,  non-existent  in  reference  to  those  in 
the  preceding  five  adhyayas  and  two  padas,  and 
about  one- half  of  the  third  pdda  of  the  sixth. 

W.  GOONBTILLBKB. 


NOTES  OF  TRAVEL. 

The  last  mail  from  West  Africa  brings 
intelligence  that  Capt.  Easton,  H.M.  consul, 
had  been  a  long  distance  up  the  Biver  Niger, 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Binue.  His  desti- 
nation was  the  capital  of  the  Sultan  of  Nup^'s 
dominions,  where  he  was  ordered  to  take 
presents  from  H.M.'s  Government.  He  was 
well  received  at  Bida,  and  remained  there  for  a 
week. 

News  has  been  received,  through  the  Chinese 
Legation  at  St.  Petersburg — a  somewhat  note- 
worthy channel— that  Col.  Prejevalsky  had 
reached  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of 
Tsaidam,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Thibet. 
Previous  intelligence,  received  in  October  from 
Peking,  reported  his  arrival  at  Sha-chow  on 
June  20,  and  his  intention  to  remain  there  till 
the  end  of  July. 

M.  PoTANiN,  a  well-known  Bussian  traveller 
in  tho  eastern  portions  of  Central  Asia,  who  is 
passing  the  winter  at  Irkutsk,  sends  word  to 
St.  Petersburg  that  during  his  explorations  in 
the  past  season  he  has  solved  several  import- 
ant questions  connected  with  the  geography 
of  North -Western  Mongolia.  He  was  also 
successful  in  making  valuable  collections  in 
natural  history,  and  obtained  a  hundred  photo- 
graphs of  ethnographical  types. 

Mb.  Henry  Fowler,  Colonial  Secretary  of 
British  Honduras,  has  lately  published  an 
account  of  a  journey  which  he  made  a  year  ago 
through  the  unknown  interior  of  that  colony. 
The  party  went  up  the  Belize  Biver  to  the 
Cay  settlement,  and  thence  into  Guatemalan 
territory.  Having  there  examined  a  portion  of 
the  country  in  search  of  gold,  they  returned  to 
British  Honduras  and  journeyed  across  the 
colony  to  the  coast.  In  the  interior,  which  had 
not  been  previously  explored,  Mr.  Fowler  crossed 
a  succession  of  valleys  and  hills,  the  latter 
varying  in  height  from  1,200  to  3,300  feet. 
Considerable  tracts  of  country  were  found 
suitable  for  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits. 
Minerals  were  also  discovered  in  a  district 
which  runs  into  Guatemala,  gold-bearing  quartz 
being  met  with  at  the  summit  of  a  lofty  rid^. 
Tho  region  traversed  is  entirely  without  in- 
habitants, but  at  one  time  probably  had  a  dense 
population,  as  ancient  remains  were  discovered 
m  many  places.  The  country  is  very  fertile 
and  vegetation  most  luxuriant. 

Mr.  £.  F.  IM  Thttrn,  who  has  just  returned 
to  this  country,  has  been  engaged  for  three 
years  in  exploring  and  making  botanical  and 
other  collections  in  the  littlo-known  interior  of 
British  Guiana.  He  paid  two  visits  to  the 
Kaieteur  Falls,  on  the  Potaro  Biver,  a  tributary 
of  the  Essequibo.  These  falls,  which  were  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  C.  B.  Brown  in  1870,  are  among 
the  greatest  wonders  of  the  world,  being  some 
830  feet  in  height  and  370  foot  broad.  Mr. 
im  Thum  also  visited  the  timber  region  and  the 
southern  districts  of  the  colony,  and  penetrated 
into  Brazilian  territory.  During  his  journeys 
in  the  interior  he  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  undeveloped  resources  of  the  country,  its 
natural  history,  the  language  and  habits  of  the 
native  tribes,  the  shell  mounds,  rock  inscrip- 
tions, and  other  Indian  antiquities.  A  short 
time  before  leaving  Georgetown,  Mr.  im  Thum 
issued  a  pamphlet  on  the  somewhat  important 
question  of  the  proper  boundary-line  between 
British  Guiana  and  Venezuela. 

The  Soci^t^  Kh^diviale  de  G^ographie,  which 
was  resuscitated  last  ^ear,  has  issued  a  number 
of  its  Bulletin,  which  is  particularly  useful  as  a 
record  of  the  labours  and  explorations  of  the 
Egyptian  General  Staff.  The  present  part 
contains  two  papers,  one  of  which  is  an  account, 
by  Mr.  L.  H.  Mitchell,  of  his  examination  of 
the  gold  mines  of  Hammamat,  while  the  other 
iB  a  report  by  Lieut..Col.  Graves  on  the  country 


of  the  Mijjertain  tribe  of  the  Somali  country  ia 
North-Eastern  Africa.  Tbis,  the  wildest  of  tie 
four  branches  of  the  family,  inhabits  the 
country  northwards  for  two  hundred  miles,  from 
Cape  Guardafai  to  Ziadeh  and  southwards  to 
the  limits  of  the  Somali  country.  The  territory 
occupied  by  the  Mijjertain  tribe  is  a  lofty  anil 
rocky  plateau,  intersoctoi  by  deep  and  narrov 
valleys,  and  divided  into  terraces  varying  in 
height  from  1,000  to  5,000  feet. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Dutch  are  intent 
upon  a  third  ArcMc  expedition  with  their  tiny 
sailing  schooner  IVillem  Barents ^  on  the  strengith 
of  a  curious  Dutch  proverb  which  says  that 
*<  thrice  is  ship  right"  A  citizen  of  Amsterdam 
has  already  offered  to  defray  one-fifth  of  the 
exnenses. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


The  Silurian  Fossils  of  Oirvan, — ^Dr.  Nicholson, 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  Mr.  Etheridge,  of  tfe 
British  Museum,  have  just  issued  the  second 
fasciculus  of  their  monograph  on  the  fossils  from 
the  Silurian  rooks  of  the  Girvan  district  in  Ayr. 
shire.  The  first  part  of  this  work  was  noticed 
in  these  columns  a  few  months  ago.  The 
second  part,  which  is  now  in  our  hands,  is 
occupied  exclusively  with  the  fossil  cnistacea, 
and  contains  descriptions  of  all  the  phyllopoda. 
cirripedia,  and  ostracoda,  together  with  such  of 
the  trilobites  as  were  not  disposed  of  in  tli9 
preceding  part.  Six  admirably  executed  plat« 
add  to  the  value  of  the  work,  the  cost  of  which 
has  been  partly  defrayed  by  an  allowance  from 
the  Government  grant  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Royal  Society.  The  work  issues  from  the  pub- 
lishing house  of  Messrs.  W.  Blackwood  and 
Sons. 

Bos  Microgonidium, — Under  this  title  Dr. 
Arthur  Minks  has  published  his  views  and  a 
record  of  his  observations  on  the  natare  of 
Lichens.  His  book,  which  consists  ofahouttwo 
hundred  and  fifty  octavo  pages,  and  is  illas- 
trated  by  six  coloured  plates,  is  an  expansion  of 
a  series  of  papers  whicn  the  author  contribnted 
to  Flora  (Nos.  14-20.  1878),  and  in  which  he 
made  his  views  well  enough  known  to  all 
interested.  About  the  present  publication 
nothing  further  need  be  said  but  that  it  is 
certainly  not  calculated  to  convince  anyone  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  author's  opinions  who  has 
any  knowledge  of  the  subject  from  otherl 
sources.  Any  lichenological  publication  with- 
out an  attack  on  Schwendener  would  he  an 
exceptional  one,  and  Dr.  Minks,  from  his  point 
of  view,  is  not  behind  his  brother  lichenologista 
in  this  respect.  He  writes  what  he  is  evideat^ 
very  mucn  pleased  to  style  **the  epitaph"  « 
the  Schwendenerian  doctrine. 

The  last  number  of  Oohn's  Beitruge  :« 
Biologie  der  FJlanzen  (Band  III.,  Heft  1)  coa- 
tains,  among  other  valuable  papers,  a  continoa- 
tion  of  Dr.  Schroeter*s  **  Bntwickelungsge* 
schichte  einiger  Bostpilze."  Dr.  Oskar  Kirchns 
contributes  a  paper  on  Volvox  minor  (Stein),  ij 
which  he  records  observations  confirming  Pn>' 
Cohn's  (**  Die  Entwickelungsgeschichte  d« 
Gattung  Volvox^*  in  the  BeitrUge^  Band  I.,  Hel 
3),  but  especially  details  the  life-history  of  th 
oospores  hitherto  unknown.  The  researches  ot 
Bacteria  in  this  number  consist  of  an  aocount  o 
some  experiments  on  infection  with  Micrococci 
prodigiosuSf  by  Dr.  A.  Wemioh;  an  examinatio 
of  Bacteria  suspended  in  tho  atmosphere,  ^ 
Dr.  Miflet ;  and  some  observations  on  to 
influence  of  the  electric  current  on  the  mnlti 
plication  of  Bacteria,  by  Pro£  Cohn  and  ui 
Benno  Mendelsohn. 

M.  Nencki  has  published  (Leipzig :  Barthj 
under  the  title  of  Beitriige  zur  Biologie  of 
Spaltpilzef  a  series  of  experiments  with  Bacferti 
oonsisting  of  researches  on  the  capability  of  lii 
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in  Baderia  darizig  the  exclusion  of  oxygen ;  on 
tk<'  |>rraence  or  alieence  of  Bacteria  in  tne  organs 
of  healthy  living  animals  (with  the  co-operation 
of  P.  Giacosa) ;  on  the  chemical  composition  of 
pTitreiactive  Bacteria  (with  F.  Schaffer) ;  and  on 
the  empirical  formula  of  Skatol. 

Prof.  Haxstein  has  published  three  lectures 
en  Protoplasm,  which  form  a  good  popular 
icooant  of  the  work  done  on  this  subject. 

The  second  and  third  volumes  (which  have 
ippeared  together)  of  Hiq  Arehivio  del  Lahoraiorio 
i'l  Botanica  Crittogamica  di  Pavia  contain  many 
papers  of  interest— notably  those  on  fungal 
diseases  of  plants. 

It  is  intended  to  republish  in  one  volume  the 
V'-^rks  of  the  late  Dr.  Hermann  Bauke,  with  a 
short  biographical  sketch.  Dr.  Bauke,  whose 
came  has  Been  familiar  to  all  readers  of 
botaaictl  literature  during  the  last  four  years, 
iied  suddenly  in  his  twenty-eighth  year  on 
December  15. 

Mb.  MARftHAT.L  Waild's  **  Contributions  to 
oorKnovledf^  of  the  Embryo-sac  of  Phane- 
TOjcami*^  win  shortly  appear  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Linnean  Society.  Mr.  Ward  has  set  out  for 
Cerlon  io  eoqoire  into  the  nature  of  Hemileia 
rvtatrix^  the  ooffee-leaf  disease. 

Peof.  Dewxb.  will  begin  a  course  of  eight 
lettates  on  Becent  Chemical  Progress  next 
Thursday  afternoon,  January  29,  at  the  Eoyal 
Institution. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES, 
SodETT  OF  AsmquABisa,— {Thursday,  Jan,  15,) 
iDTcr  Fruhfixld,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. --Mr.  W. 
^Trny  Birch  exhibited  a  facsimile  of  an  xmpub- 
iabed  charter  of  King  Ead^ar  in  the  possession  of 
tte  Dean  aad  Chapter  of  Wells.    The  style  of  the 
King  is  given  as   *'totias  regni  Merciomm  roo- 
oarchiam  obtinens,"  and  the  &te  is  a.d.  958,  the 
fear  before  he  snoceeded  his  brother  Eadwig  as 
Kiag  of   ftigland.      A   place  called  Staunton  is 
«entiooed  as  being  within  the  Pagus  Magesaetas, 
Va  locality  of  which  has  not  been  precisely  deter- 
abed,  though  it  is  known  to  be  in  Herefordshire. 
Tase  is  nothing,  however,  to  show  whether  this 
pLiee  is  Stannton-on-the- Arrow  or  Staxmton-on-the- 
Wfe.— The  Rev.  J.  Barron,  D.D.,  read  a  paper  upon 
tb  peculiarities  of  the  architecture  of  Stockton 
cinach,  Wilts.    This  church  is  nearly  square,  with 
1  rectaoigiilar  chancel,  divided  from  the  nave  by  a 
«M  wall  pierced    only  by    a   doorway  with  a 
depressed  arch,  and  a  squint  on  each'side  of  it.     Dr. 
Bazxm  referred  to  churches  at  Bradford,  Wilts ; 
Holey,    in  Berks;  and  others,  where  a  similar 
vT^fsaomat  either  exists  now  or  was  known  to 
LsFe  dotie  so  before  restoration.    He  was  inclined 
to  attribute  this  pecnliarity  to  the  Greek  influence 
iaported  into  England  ij  Theodore  of   Tarsus, 
AicUnahop  of  Canterbury  in  669,  and  compared 
h  to  the  iconostasis  in  Greek  churches.    Over  the 
cMt  window,  a  triple  lancet,  is  an  opening  resem- 
Uag  a  tr.dea  piscisj  but  horizontal.    In  the  south 
ade  is  a  tomb,  with  a  recumbent  figure  of  a  lady 
tjkf  <m  the  left  side  and  looking  towards  an  altar 
v&^  formerly  stood  in   the   aisle.    The  views 
<x?Raaed  in  the  paper  gave  rise  to  considerable  dis- 
2^M,  and  the  chairman  and  others  who  spoke 
*ve  aot  prepared  to  adopt  Dr.  Barron's  views  as 
to  GnA  influences,  more  especially  as  a  screen  and 
^  a  wan  is  the  almost  invariable  means  used  in 
tile  (^reek  chnroh  for  dividing  the  chancel  from  the 
ttYe._Bfr.  Oavry  exhibited  a  portion  of  a  jug  of 
tc«  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  ornamented 
vfih  a  bearded  head*  found  at  Lowestoft. 

E*'TAL  AaUTic  BocnsTY,— {Monday,  Jan.  19,) 
^a,  H.  C.  Eawltkson,  President,  in  the  Chair.— 
A  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  Dowson  "  On  a  Curious 
lAfttion  between  the  Smartava  Brahmans  and  the 
Ua^yaU,  in  which  Two  Copper  Plates  were  pro- 
iaaed."  The  writer  stated  that  the  Smartava 
Bnhmsum  have,  in  the  South  of  India,  twelve 
Jfitf/#,  or  monastic  establishments,  of  remote 
SBliqinty.    The  ohief  of  these  Maths  is  held  in 


high  honour,  and  among  his  marks  of  dignity  is  the 
privilege  of  being  carried  in  a  palki  crosswise,  so  as 
to  sweep  the  road.  These  Brahmans  are  much 
troubled  by  the  Lingayats— a  dissentient  sect  some 
five  or  six  hundred  years  old — who  are  very 
numerous  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  chief  of 
these  Lingayats,  to  assert  his  own  dignity,  caused 
his  paZki  to  be  thus  carried,  which  led  to  riots  and 
disturbances,  till,  at  length,  the  head  of  a  BraH- 
man  Maih  brought  an  action  against  the  Lin- 
gayat  for  damages  to  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  the  honours  he  considered  due  to  him.  In 
the  course  of  the  trial  the  Brahman  produced  two 
copper  plates,  dated  in  the  twelfth  century  a. d., 
which  were  supposed  to  convey  the  cherished 
privilege,  by  a  grant  from  a  monarch  of  the  time. 
The  Brahman,  having  lost  his  case,  appealed  to 
her  Majesty  in  Council,  and  the  evidence  sent 
home  contained  a  translation  of  the  two  copper 
plates,  which  was,  however,  unintelligible,  the 
impressions  of  the  plates  being  very  indistinct. 
Many  years  have  now  elapsed,  and  nothing  more 
has  been  heard  of  the  case ;  but  Prof.  Dowson 
suggested  that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain 
more  accurate  copies  of  the  plates,  as  they  are  cer- 
tainly of  some  antiquity,  and  contain  many  curious 
references.  It  seems,  however,  probable  that, 
though  old,  the  plates  are  forgeries,  as  they  mention 
the  name  of  Madhava,  a  teacher  who  Uved  two 
centuries  after  the  date  assigned  to  them.  More- 
over, the  words  rendered  **  cross  way -palki "  do  not 
bear  this  meaning. 


FINE    ART. 

Bulens,     By  Chaxleg  W.  Ketfc.     (Sampson 
Low  &  Co.) 

This  is  a  prettily  got- up  volume,  regard, 
howeyer,  being  paid  rather  to  the  current 
taste  of  the  day  than  to  the  style  of  the 
period  in  which  Rubens,  and  many  of  the 
other  "great  artists"  dealt  with  in  the 
same  series,  lived.  As  to  the  matter  it 
contains,  though  written  in  a  flowing,  easy 
style,  we  cannot  speak  with  much  praise. 
Surely  the  time  has  passed  for  writing 
lives  of  artists  of  either  the  mediaeval  or 
Henaissance  period  from  a  strong  Protestant 
point  of  view;  at  all  events  we  trust  that 
few  people  now  consider  an  author's  sturdy 
Protestantism  as  sufflciently  compensating 
for  ignorance  of  the  subject-matter  of  a 
volume.  The  note  of  admiration  after  SS. 
Nereus  and  Achilles  (p.  59)  would  have  been 
more  appropriately  placed  after  the  Ascension 
of  the  Virgin,  the  Ascension  of  Elijah,  or  SS. 
Maux  and  Papica^  by  which  strange  names 
Mr.  Kett  designates  SS.  Maurus  and  Papias. 
The  painting  referred  to  which  he  has  been 
unable  to  trace  (was  it  because  he  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  try  to  do  so  1)  is  in  the 
museum  of  Grenoble.  We  have  never  heard 
of  an  Order  of  S.  Ildefonso,  nor  are  we  aware 
that  any  Order  ever  had  a  peculiar  chasuble 
of  its  own.  These  errors  only  prove  ig- 
norance of  Church  history;  and  "  the  Cauden- 
berg  church  at  Brussels ''  is  an  instance  of 
carelessness  of  little  consequence;  but  how 
Englishmen  would  laugh  were  a  French 
author  to  call  St.  Paul's  "la  Ludgate  Hill 
^lise  hi  Londres  "  I 

Of  course,  for  a  popular  book  on  Rubens, 
all  that  can  be  expected  of  its  author,  is 
that  he  should  give  a  summary  of  the 
facts  discovered  by  others ;  but,  if  we  are  to 
have  really  good  and  useful  popular  books 
on  art,  the  preparation  of  them  should 
be  entrusted  to  persons  who  have  made  a 
study  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  master  of 
whom  they  write,  and  not,  as  is  unfortunately 
too  often  the  case,  to  someone  who  works  up 


the  subject  for  the  series  without  any  pre- 
vious special  knowledge,  and  whoT  does  not 
know  better  how  to  select  his  authorities 
than  to  cite  such  compilers  as  van  Hasselt 
and  Alfred  Miohiels  as  useful  and  trustworthy 
guides. 

The  date  and  place  of  Rubens*  birth  are 
wrongly  stated.  The  documents  discovered 
more  than  four  years  ap:o  by  the  learned 
archivist  of  Antwerp,  M.  P.  Genard,  have 
proved  the  surmises  of  M.  B.  du  Morticr  to 
be  correct — namely,  that  Rubens  w«s  horn 
during  his  mother's  visit  to  Antwerp  in  May- 
June  1577.  Mr.  Kett  is  again  quite  mis- 
taken in  stating  that  the  Siegen  episode  was 
kept  completely  secret.  The  faet'^  are  related 
by  Philip  de  Kempenaere  in  1617,  and  were 
more  or  less  known  to  Constantine  Huygens 
the  younger,  who  in  his  journal  says  that 
Prince  Maurice  and  Rubens  were  both  sons  of 
Anne  of  Saxony. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  protesting 
against  the  hateful  practice  of  giving  Christian 
names  in  foreign  tongues  instead  of  in  Eng- 
lish. All  Catholics,  at  least,  receive  their 
Christian  names  at  baptism  in  Latin,  and 
until  within  quite  recent  times  translated 
them  into  whatever  language  they  were  using 
at  the  time,  just  as  in  earlier  ages  they 
translated  their  surnames  in  the  same  way. 
If  Christian  names  are  not  translated,  they 
should  be  given  either  in  Latin  or  in  the 
language  of  their  bearer,  or  on  some 
uniform  principle.  It  is  at  all  events 
quite  absurd  to  give  Frenchmen  Flemish, 
Walloons  Italian,  and  Flemings  English 
names;  and  still  more  absurd,  when  a  man 
had  two  Christian  names,  to  write  one  in  one 
language,  the  other  in  another.  Mr.  Eett's 
book  is  full  of  such  evidences  of  carelessness 
or  ignorance.  An  amusing  instance  occurs 
in  a  note  at  p.  75.  An  error  often  com- 
mitted by  English  writers  on  art,  and  into 
which  Mr.  Kett  has  naturally  fallen,  is  that 
of  translating  Jacobus  Jacob,  instead  of 
James ;  the  use  of  the  former  name  is  ex- 
clusively confined  to  Jews  and  Protestants. 
The  well-known  Renaissance  artist  of  Liege, 
Lambert  Lombard,  called  by  Mr.  Kett 
"Lamberto  di  Lombardo,"  is  an  altogether 
different  person  from  Lambert  Susterman, 
not  "  Sustermann,"  with  whom  he  confounds 
him.  "  De  Requescens,*'  "  Cardinal  Gren- 
vella,"  "Isaak  Claesz  called  Nicolai,"  "the 
Company  of  Arquebussiers,*'  "  poltronerie,'* 
&c.,  also  show  carele.'tsness  or  ignorance. 

W.  H.  James  Weale. 


Die  Votiv  Kirche  in  Wien,  Denkachrift 
des  Bau-Comit6a  veroffentlicht  zur  Feier 
der  Einweihung,  am  24.  April,  1879. 
(Wien:  Waldheim.) 

The  Votive  Church,  erected  at  Vienna,  on 
the  Maximilians  Platz,  in  commemoration  of 
the  escape  of  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef  from 
the  knife  of  his  would-be  assassin  Libeny  on 
February  18,  1853,  is  now  complete,  and  the 
building  committee  have  published  the  his- 
tory of  their  work  in  a  handsome  folio,  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  engravings.  Views  of 
the  church  itself,  its  exterior  and  interior,  its 
ground-plan,  and  various  working  drawings 
are  given  on  a  large  scale ;  while  its  minor 
details  and  ornaments  are  cleverly  adjusted  to 
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form  decorations  of  the  pages  and  enframe  the 
excellent  descriptive  text  which  is  famished 
by  Dr.  Moritz  Thausing. 

The  author  of  the  project  was  the  brother 
of  the  Emperor,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
Maximilian,  whose  portrait  figures  magnifi- 
cently  as  frontispiece.  About  a  week  after 
the  event  of  the  18th  of  February,  which 
deeply  stirred  all  classes  of  society,  he  issued 
an  appeal  to  all  those  who  might  wish  to  join 
him  in  making  an  adequate  thank-offering  for 
the  merciful  preservation  of  his  brother's  life. 
He  proposed,  in  this  appeal,  that  the  said 
thank-offering  should  take  the  form  of  '*  eine 
dem  Zwecke  entsprechende  Kirche,*'  and  that 
the  building  should  be  in  Gothic  style ;  the 
which,  he  added,  is,  without  doubt,  best  fitted 
to  give  expression  to  the  wealth  and  elevation 
of  Christian  thought.  A  great  deal  of  money 
would,  of  course,  be  required,  bat  the  empire 
was  wealthy,  and  the  Ajchduke  concluded  his 
appeal  with  the  expression  of  the  certain 
hope  that  means  corresponding  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  event  to  be  commemorated 
would  most  surely  be  forthcoming. 

The  Archduke  has  not  been  disappointed. 
The  volume  before  us  contains  an  Appendix  in 
which  we  find  the  minutest  particulars  of  the 
building  accounts  and  arrangements,  together 
with  the  names  of  all  those  who  have  con- 
tributed directly  to  the  expenses,  or  have 
presented  articles  of  furniture,  vestments, 
altar-fittings,  and  other  things  of  value, 
great  or  small.  This  list  of  donors  alone 
is  a  curious  study.  The  proud  names 
of  members  of  the  Imperial  family,  of 
great  princes  and  princesses,  of  the  great 
towns  of  the  empire,  are  jostled  by  those  of 
the  humblest  institutions  and  of  yet  humbler 
people.  Eleven  Archduchesses  present  an  altar 
of  cedar  of  Lebanon  in  honour  of  the  silver 
wedding  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  ;  the 
ex-Khedive  sends  1,715  cubic  feet  of  Egyptian 
marble ;  the  Sheik  of  Eden  offers  through  the 
Patriarch  of  the  Maronites  twenty-two  posts 
of  cedar  wood,  and  then  appears  Theresia 
Scupper  with  a  bit  of  needlework,  and  Franz 
Privorsky,  spurmaker,  with  an  iron  €ross. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  work,  now  complete, 
is  covered  by  4,035,516  fl.;  of  this  sum,  about 
half  has  been  raised  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions, the  greater  part  of  the  remainder 
having  been  provided  by  the  State.  The 
architect,  Heinrich  von  Ferstel,  whose  portrait 
finds  a  place  among  the  small  reliefs  of  the 
chancel,  has  utilised  in  his  design  his  studies 
of  French  Gothic — ^the  Gothic  of  Central  and 
North- Western  France  as  developed  in  work 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries — 
but  he  seems  to  have  adapted,  with  unusual 
tact,  observations  made  on  buildings  of  great 
size  to  the  comparatively  small  dimensions  on 
which  he  has  had  to  work ;  that  is  to  say,  as 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  illustrations, 
which  seem  to  convey  a  very  happy  impres- 
sion of  grace  and  elevation.  The  church  is 
built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  nave  having 
side  aisles  and  the  transept  being  accompanied 
by  side  chapels,  which  give  to  it  also  the 
appearance  of  triple  division ;  the  choir  termi- 
nates en  chevet.  The  west  front  shows  a  rose 
window,  above  the  triple  entrance  which  is 
surmounted  by  two  pierced  spires,  and  the 
principal  feature  of  each  of  the  Bide  facades 
is  the  porch  which  protects  the  doors  giving 


access  to  the  transept.  The  main  fea- 
tures of  the  ground-plan  are,  in  short, 
pretty  much  those  which  are  usual  in  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  except  that  the  nave,  which 
consists  of  only  four  bays,  appears  to  have 
been  unduly  curtailed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
transept  and  choir,  so  that  the  whole  im- 
pression is  that  of  greater  breadth  as  com- 
pared with  length  than  we  see,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  in  the  chief  models  on  which  Herr 
von  Ferstel  has  avowedly  based  his  work. 
As  to  the  exterior,  one  of  the  first  points 
that  attract  notice  is  the  modest  treatment 
of  the  buttress  and  flying  buttress,  which 
seem  so  appropriately  proportioned  to  the 
scale  of  the  work  that  they  enhance  the 
general  lightness  of  effect. ' 

The  interior  decorations  have  been  elabo- 
rated with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  glass 
paintings  seem  to  have  been  a  special  object 
of  attention.  One  of  these  has  unfortunately 
been  printed  in  colour,  and  shows  some  hues 
of  red  and  blue  and  violet  which,  augur  ill 
for  the  rest  in  this  respect.  It  is,  however, 
one  (given  by  the  women  in  the  Imperial 
tobacco  manufactory)  which  contains  devo- 
tional subjects  only ;  and  it  is  evident  from 
the  reproductions  in  black  and  white  of  other 
windows  which  are  incorporated  in  the  text 
that  the  devotional  subjects  have  been  treated 
with  less  sincerity  and  less  success  than  the 
various  portrait-groups  of  members  of  the 
Imperial  family  among  which  they  are  in- 
troduced. These  portrait-groups  often  show 
a  good  deal  of  character ;  the  group  from  the 
Children's  Window,  which  %ures  on  the 
same  page  as  that  of  the  Archduke  Carl 
Ludvrig,  with  his  three  wives  kneeling  behind 
him,  is  a  pretty  example. 

Dr.  Thausing*s  text,  be  it  said  in  conclu- 
siouy  is  so  simple  and  clear  that,  although 
this  volume— with  its  complete  collection  of 
working  drawings  and  its  minute  exact  and 
special  details — is  of  course  addressed  to  a 
special  public,  it  may  be  read  with  pleasure 
by  the  uninitiated.         E.  F.  S.  Pattison. 


AEOHABOLOaiCAIi     NOTES     ON     A     TOTJB     IN 

S0T7THEBN  ITALY. 

III. 

MAGNA    GBAECIA.— I. 

If  we  except  the  fine  colonnade  of  the  temple 
of  Metapontum,  so  well  known  by  the  work  of 
the  Duo  de  Luynes,  and  the  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Hera  Lakinia,  near  Croton,  only  the 
colossal  base  of  which  is  in  great  part  preserved, 
with  one  column  still  standing  and  intact,  it  is 
sites  rather  than  ruins,  properly  so  called, 
which  are  to  be  visited  in  the  district  where  the 
chief  cities  of  Ma^na  Graecia  stood.  But  these 
sites,  even  in  their  present  state,  suggest  obser- 
vations of  some  interest.  Excavations  there 
would  be  everywhere  easy,  and  would  certainly 
yield  valuable  results. 

There  is  also  much  to  correct  in  the  commonly 
accepted  views  as  to  the  site  of  many  of  the 
cities  of  Magna  Graecia.  In  short,  Ihelr  topo- 
graphy must  be  in  great  part  reconstituted. 
Geographers  have  not  hitherto  paid  sufficient 
attention  to  the  general  fact  of  the  displacement 
of  the  centres  of  population  throughout  this 
region  at  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  Greek  cities  were  all  placed  on  the  sea- 
shore, or  at  a  veiy  short  distance  from  it,  in 
positions  favourable  to  traffic  by  sea,  but  ill 
adapted  for  purposes  of  defence.  During  the 
centuries  when  Saracen  corsairs  were  masters 
of  Sicily,  and  periodically  ravaged  the  coasts  of 


Southern  Italy,  these  poaitions  became  unten- 
able, exposed  as  they  were  to  devastation  of 
every  kind.  The  inhabitants  abandoned  them 
and  withdrew  some  five  or  six  miles  from  the 
sea,  leaving  the  coast  absolutely  deserted. 
Croton  alone  escaped  abandonment,  because  the 
escarped  hill  on  which  its  acropolis  was  built 
allowed  of  the  establishment  of  a  sufficiently 
strong  fortress.  But  all  the  remaining  inhabi- 
tants of  Copiae  (originally  Thurium]  retired 
to  Oassano,  those  of  Oaulonia  to  Castel- 
vetere,  those  of  Locri  to  Geraoe,  whose 
rocky  summit  must,  in  early  times,  have 
borno  a  fort  {<t>povptov'^  covering  the  rich  plain 
cultivated  by  the  Locnans  against  theincorsiona 
of  the  natives  of  the  mountains  of  Bruttium-a 
fort  which  evidently  bore  the  Greek  name  of 
'icpcCiceiov,  **the  hawks'  nest,"  whence  Gerace, 
Hieracium  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Sinularly,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  the  population  of 
Yelia  emigrated  to  Yallo,  and  that  of  Faeatnai 
to  Capaccio.  On  this  side,  one  of  the  few  citiN 
of  Greek  origin  which  preserved  their  position 
is  Yibo  Yalentia,  the  ancient  Hipponium*  po». 
sibly  because  it  was  the  most  advanced  inland 
post  founded  by  Hellenic  colonists.  It  is,  in 
fact,  precisely  at  Monteleone  that  the  Boman 
ruins  of  Yibo  Yalentia  and  the  remains  of  the 
polygonal  waU  of  Hipponium  are  obseryable. 
The  spot  occupied  by  San  Pietro  di  Bivona,  on 
the  shore,  where  some  geographers  have  plac»i 
the  city  itself,  was  most  assuredly  only  its  port 

Now,  since  security  has  returned  to  the 
coasts,  thanks  to  the  suppression  of  piiacy  in 
Barbary,  which  continued  to  desolate  theae 
regions  until  the  taking  of  Algiers  by  the 
French,  a  precisely  opposite  movement  is  in 
progress.  The  first  step  was  to  plant  the  sea- 
board and  cultivate  it  afresh  without  leaying 
the  inland  districts.  Next,  within  the  lost  fev 
years,  the  railway  has  been  constructed,  which 
skirts  the  Ionian  Sea.  Now  the  inhabitants 
are  gradually  descending  from  the  towns  built 
in  tiie  Middle  Ages  on  the  heights,  which, 
twenty  years  hence,  with  the  exception  of 
Oatanzaro  and  SquiUace,  will  be  in  turn  almost 
wholly  deserted.  They  settle  round  the  railway 
stations  on  the  coast,  close  to  the  site  of  the 
ancient  cities,  whose  names  are  reassumed  by 
places  of  recent  creation.  Thus  we  note  the 
foundation  of  a  new  Metaponto,  a  new  Oaulonia, 
a  new  Locri  The  last-named,  which  is  honoured 
with  the  offibial  designation  of  Neolocri,  has 
already  attainedfiuch  importance  that  on  Jannaiy 
1, 1880,  the  sub-prefectare  and  the  tribunal  of 
first  instance  of  Gerace  were  transferred  thither. 
while  the  Bishop  has  already  taken  up  hii 
residence  there. 

After  these  general  remarks,  I  will  pass  to 
special  observations  on  certain  localities. 

The  Italian  Government  has  taken  elabonit 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  temple  o^ 
Metapontum.  Unfortunately,  the  engineer  to 
whom  it  has  been  entrusted  has  surrounded  i^ 
with  a  very  ugly  wall  which  prevents  thj 
viedtor  from  enjoying  a  view  of  the  plain  ad 
the  sea  from  the  foot  of  the  columns.  , 

This  temple  was  situated  some  distanoj 
outside  the  city,  the  centre  of  which  may  b| 
fixed  as  near  the  spot  where  the  Massaria  4 
Sansone  stands.  The  site  of  the  necropolis 
near  the  temple,  is  not  sufficiently  indicated  oi 
the  Duo  de  Luynes'  map.  The  extent  of  i^ 
however,  may  be  clearly  recognised.  Ezcayaj 
tions  on  the  spot  would  be  extremely  easy,  an^ 
the  peasants  who  till  the  plain  often  turn  u] 
painted  vases,    or  demolish  the  tombs  to  nj 

Ese,  for  tiie  soil  all  about  is  strewn  wit 
ents  of  vases.  There  were  no  tombs  wit! 
ground  chambers.  So  far  as  I  oould  se^ 
the  tombs  consist  in  the  ordinary  Greek  styl 
of  sarcophagi,  roughly  hewn  out  of  block 
of  the  tufa  of  the  country,  or  of  rectangula 
trenches  lined  with  blocks  of  stone  or  larg 
tiles.    The  city  was  built  a  few  stadia  from  th 
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x%,  and  the  port  was  distinot  from  it.      Its 

areolar  basiii,  da?  out  by  the  hand  of  man, 

vxw  forms  a  small  lake,  communioating  with 

the  sea  by  an.  entrance  which  is  blocked  up 

with  sand,  and  known  as  the  *'  Lagone  di  Santa- 

Palicina.*' 

On  the  site  of  Metapontum  not  a  single  vestige 

f  thd  Boman  age  is  perceptible.     In  fact  the 

ctrvas  destroyed  at  an  early  date,  and  even 

ia  the  time  of  Pausanias,  in  the  second  century 

(^  the  Christian  era,  it  was  little  more  than  a 

baip  of  ruins.    It  warmly  espoused  Hannibal's 

auB  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  and  on  the 

Tietorr  of  the  Bomans  it  began  to  decline.    The 

S«rrile  War  seems  to  have  dealt  it  the  finishing 

W.    It  was  sacked  by  the  bands  of  revolted 

MTW  nnder  the  leadershif)  of  Spartacus,  and 

tliere  is  no  indication  that  it  ever  rallied  again 

fromtiie  disaster.    Everything,  indeed,  seems 

to  show  that  from  this  moment  its  site  remained 

desolate. 

The  frite  of  Heraelea  at  the'  spot  called  Luce, 
near  the  farm  of  Policoro,  is  absolutely  certain, 
u  irell  as  that  of  Siris  on  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  Torre  di  Senna,  close 
to  the  present  Nnova  Siri  station.  Between  the 
tvo  are  the  Innriant  thickets  of  the  Pantano 
dt  Poliooro.  ooverin^  the  battle-field  of  Pyrrhus 
sni  the  fiomaDs.  No  thorough  or  regular  ex- 
tarations  liars  ever  been  undertaken  on  the 
Ktee  cfHendea,  and  Siris  ;  the  discovery  of  the 
fixsoos  *'  Tabulae  Heraoleenses,"  now  prese^^d 
n  the  Naples  Museum,  was  purely  accidental. 
And  yet  the  investigation  of  the  necropolis  of 
^Is  especially  would  be  of  first-rate  importance 
bm  an  archaeological  point  of  view.  There 
Ejd  in  the  necropolis  of  Sybaris,  likewise  un- 
££ovn  even  at  tne  present  day,  the  elements 
▼ul  be  found  which  will  enable  us  to  gain  an 
^uet  knowled^  of  the  art  and  civilisation  of 
tK  Hellenes  in  the  eighth  and  seventh  cen- 
Mnes  B.C.  The  work  of  exploration  will  be 
i.£cTilt  and  costly,  but  its  final  success  is 
Qeitun.  It  win  be  of  inestimable  value  for  the 
nrposes  of  science ;  and  since  the  Italians  have 
arji»to  neglected  it,  it  might  worthily  tempt 
^  seal  of  a  Schliemann  or  a  Carapanos. 

h  the  winter  of  last    year,  however,  the 

I'alkn  Government  undertook  certain  excava- 

^  in  the  fine  and  picturesque,  but  singularly 

^:&Mlthy,  valley  where  Sybaris  and  Thurium 

'i£>^vely  stood.     The  results  hitherto  ob- 

tLud  have  been  unimportant,  and  I  shall  not 

y^  of  them  at  length,  especially  as  they  have 

>«3  described  in  these  columns  by  my  learned 

fejBai  Prof.  Felice  Bamabei.    The  objects  dis- 

'^Tned  in  the  first  campaign  are  now  preserved 

-•  the  Mnnictpio  of  the  neighbouring  town  of 

■  'TTVthMao  Calabro.    With  the  exception  of  two 

*  r  three  fragments  of  terra- cottas  and  vases  dug 

t^  u^MT  the  hamlet  of  Polinara,   and  which 

^*ioag  to  the  time  when  Sybaris  flourished, 

- '^ing  is  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  foundation 

■^Thiuiam.     The  tumuli  excavated,  Timpone 

^ift,    Timpone    Paladino,     Timpone    della 

*^^  served  as  places  of  burial  for  citizens  of 

'^  A:^enian  colony,  established  in  the  year 

*\'  i :.    They  had  already  been  violated  and 

't^  ia  ancient  times,  and  only  a  single  tomb 

^i*  diioofered  intact  in  the  Timpone  grande — 

*^*  of  the  personage  who  is  shown  by  the  gold 

t  aSw,  covered  with  Greek  inscriptions,  which 

^'79  plaosd  near  the  head  to  have  been  initiated 

z.to   the    Eleusinian    and  Orphic  mysteries. 

*t*  excavations  have  therefore  hitherto  thrown 

« "•  t^w  light  on  the  still  very  obscure  question  of 

*^  pwcise  site  of  Sybaris,  which  must,  however, 

^▼9  been  in  the  direction  of  Polinara.    That  of 

^^innrn,  however,  farther  inland,  near  Terra- 

'  -^a.  ;«  eertain,  axid  there  are  still  to  be  seen  in 

*'-*t  place  a  considerable  number  of  ruins  of  the 

^^^aaa  oolcMiy  of  Copiae,  which  succeeded,  in 

•*  p.r..  to  the  Greek  city  which  derived  its 

-A»*  fr»«i  Chsrondas. 

r^e  wretched  country  town  of  Strongoli  has 


succeeded  Petelia,  founded  according  to  the  le- 
gend by  Philoktetes,  which  afterwards  belonged 
successively  to  the  Crotoniates,  the  Luoanians, 
and  the  Bruttians,  and  which,  in  the  Second 
Punic  War,  showed  itself  so  heroically  devoted 
to  the  Eoman  cause  by  sustaining  against 
Hannibal  a  desperate  eleven  months'  siege. 
The  coincidence  of  the  two  sites,  however,  is 
not  absolutely  exact.  Strongoli  occupies  the 
site,  and  has  preserved  the  name,  of  the  fortified 
castle  of  Strongylos,  the  construction  of  which, 
by  order  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  is  related 
by  Procopius.  The  ancient  Petelia  was  situated 
some  distance  lower  down  and  nearer  the  sea. 
Its  exact  site  was  on  the  two  territories  of 
Brausa,  now  under  cultivation —where  a  fine 
fragment  of  the  pavement  of  the  Yia  Trajanais 
observable — and  of  Pianetta,  where  remains  of 
ancient  masonry  are  yet  more  abundant.  In 
the  latter  territory  the  site  of  a  temple  has  been 
identified,  a  portion  of  the  votive  atips  of  which 
was  discovered  in  the  course  of  some  casual 
excavations  in  1848,  consisting  of  several 
hundred  coins  of  various  metals  enclosed  in 
vases,  and  a  large  hoard  of  terra-ootta  figurines. 
This  hoard  was,  unfortunately,  in  great  part 
destroyed  or  dispersed,  but  a  few  specimens  of 
the  statuettes  are  still  preserved  at  Strongoli 
in  Signer  Ignazio  Giunti's  collection.  A  suburb 
or  proastetony  running  down  toward  the  sea 
and  extending  to  the  port,  appears  to  have 
existed  on  the  spot  called  Oontrada  Tronga. 

The 'modern  town  of  Cotrone,  which  is  very 
flourishing  and  is  inhabited  by  a  wealthy  local 
aristocracy,  is  confined  to  the  hill  on  which 
stood  the  acropolis  of  the  ancient  Croton, 
immediately  commanding  the  port.  The  city, 
strictly  so  called,  ran  down  farther  into  the 
plain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eiver  Aesarus  (now 
called  the  Esaro),  and  its  outskirts  probably 
extended  beyond  the  present  railway  station. 
But  in  the  whole  of  this  space  there  is  not  a 
single  fragment  of  wall  left  standing  above 
ground.  Any  ruins  that  might  have  remained 
were  levelled  to  the  ground  under  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.,  on  the  construction  of  the  high  walls 
of  the  fortress  of  Cotrone,  which  was  entirely 
composed  of  ancient  materials,  the  greater 
number  of  the  blocks  employed  in  the  masonry 
bearing  every  token  of  Hellenic  workmanship. 
With  ancient  blocks,  too,  torn  away  for  the 
most  part  from  the  neighbouring  temple  of 
Hera  Lakinia,  the  moles  of  the  port  were  re- 
built in  the  last  century  on  their  old  Greek 
foundations.  The  site  of  Croton  is  therefore 
absolutely  destitute  of  ancient  ruins,  and  a  visit 
is  .sufficient  to  })rove  that  the  supposed  topo- 
graphical indications  with  regard  to  the  temples 
and  other  buildings  of  the  Greek  city,  which  are 
so  elaborately  set  forth  in  Nola-Molisi's  Cronica 
di  Crutone  (Naples,  1649),  are  pure  fancies,  such 
as  Italian  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  but  too  often  indulged  in.  It 
is  time  to  reduce  them  to  their  real  value,  and 
to  banish  them  from  serious  scholarship,  which 
should  never  have  attached  any  credence  to 
them. 

On  the  site  of  Croton,  in  consequence  of  a 
landslip  on  the  banks  of  the  Esaro,  the  dis- 
covery was  made  but  a  few  months  since  of  a 
considerable  hoard  of  gold  coins  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  Philip  Arrhidaeus,  and  Ptolemy 
Soter  (those  of  the  last  named  were  but  few),  a 
hoard  the  contents  of  which  were  analysed  in 
great  part  in  one  of  the  last  numbers  of  the 
Berlin  ZeiUchrift  fiir  Numiamatik,  with  the  too 
vague  indication  that  the  discovery  was  made 
*'  in  Calabria."  I  was  shown  the  exact  spot 
where  it  took  place,  and  I  likewise  saw,  in  the 
hands  of  ii^abitants  of  Cotrone,  several  pieces 
of  Alexander  and  Philip,  which  had  been 
separated  from  the  main  portion  of  the  hoard. 

The  foundation  of  the  town  of  Catanzaro  only 
dates  from  the  eighth  or '  ninth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.    There  is  no  vestige  observable 


of  any  occupation  of  the  site  in  ancient  times, 
nothing  even  to  suggest  that  in  this  very  strong 
position  there  was  a  <^po6pioy  of  the  Crotoni- 
ates, on  whose  territory  the  tourist  is  still 
standing.  The  fortress,  built  in  the  eleventh 
century  by  Eobert  Guiscard,  and  besieged  in 
the  sixteenth  by  Lautrec,  has  been  demolished 
within  the  last  few  years,  to  facilitate  access  to 
the  town  on  the  side  of  the  mountains.  The 
church  of  San  Domenico  possesses  the  only 
picture  of  any  value  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Calabrias.  This  is  a  fine  Venetian  painting,  on 
panel,  representing  St.  Dominic  kneeling  at  the 
feet  of  the  Virgin,  who  is  handing  him  the 
rosary.  Local  tradition  attributes  it,  but 
beyond  a  doubt  wrongly,  to  Titian ;  it  is  really 
a  Palma  Vecchio. 

Through  the  exertions  of  the  present  prefect, 
Signer  Collucci,  a  zealous  antiquary,  a  small 
provincial  museum  was  opened  last  year  at 
Catanzaro.  The  superintendent,  Signer  Marin- 
cola-Pistoja,  is  a  very  learned  man  and  a  good 
numismatist,  the  author  of  some  meritorious 
works  on  certain  points  in  the  ancient  topo- 
gpiphy  of  the  district.  This  museum  is  as  yet 
only  in  germ,  but  it  contains  a  few  inscriptions 
and  two  or  three  pretty  terra. cottas  from  Locri. 
Its  most  valuable  feature  is  the  collection  of 
medals,  already  rich  in  silver  coins  of  the 
Greek  cities  of  Southern  Italy  and  in  Byzantine 
gold  coins  down  to  the  eleventh  century. 
There  is  likewise  a  series  of  some  extent  of 
Byzantine  leaden  bullae,  which  are  frequently 
found  in  Calabria,  and  of  Greek  and  Roman 
tesserae  of  the  same  metal.  Among  the  G^eek 
I  noticed  a  very  smidl  and  finely  wrought 
specimen,  bearing  a  grasshopper  on  one  side 
and  an  ant  on  the  other ;  the  contrast  of  these 
two  creatures  is  clearly  borrowed  from  Aesop's 
well-known  fable. 

If  Catanzaro  is  devoid  of  antiquities.  La  Eoc- 
cella  del  Yesoovo  di  SquiUace,  situated  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  valley  of  the  Corace,  about  a  mile 
and  a-quarter  from  the  Catanzaro  station,  shows 
important  traces  first  of  Greek,  and  afterwards 
of  Boman,  occupation.  Bound  a  farm  which 
belongs  to  Signer  Massara  numerous  reoaains 
of  buildings  are  visible,  together  with  the  ruins 
of  two  small  temples,  one  of  which  is  Greek,  of 
the  Doric  order,  with  capitals  and  columns  of 
the  calcareous  stone  of  the  country,  and  the 
other  Boman,  with  Corinthian  columns  of 
marble.  A  small  collection  of  objects,  found  in 
the  course  of  tilling  and  planting  operations,  has 
been  formed  in  a  room  at  the  farmhouse.  The 
jewel  is  the  fore-arm,  with  the  hand  (nearly  four 
feet  and  a. half  lone:)  of  a  colossal  bronze  statue 
in  the  finest  Greek  style.  It  was  found  in 
planting  an  olive  tree,  and  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  statue  itself  may  still  be  lying  under  the 
surface,  as  no  search  has  yet  been  made  for  it. 

Close  by,  the  walls  are  to  be  seen,  still  almost 
intact,  of  a  fine  Christian  basilica,  of  the  fifth 
or  sixth  century,  entirely  of  Roman  masonry. 
Finally,  built  into  a  wall  at  the  side  of  the 
road,  where  the  image  is  an  object  of  devotion 
to  the  peasants,  is  a  very  pretty  Byzantine  bas- 
relief,  exquisitely  sculpture  1,  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Child.  The  Virgin's  costume  is 
precisely  that  of  the  Empress  Theodora  in  ih^ 
mosaics  of  Bavenna ;  the  child  Jesus  is  dressed 
like  a  tiny  Roman  emperor  of  the  period,  with 
the  chlamys  pinned  to  the  shoulder  with  a  large 
round  clasp,  holding  the  globe  in  one  hand  and 
the  volumen  in  the  other.  It  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  the  figures  on  the  ivory  diptychs  of  the 
lower  empire. 

The  traveller  follows  the  pavement  of  the  Via 
Trajana  through  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  La 
Roccella.  From  these  ruins  came,  beyond  a 
doubt,  the  Greek  inscription  of  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  containing  the  names 
of  the  victors  in  the  torch- races  {\afiirdB(s)y 
which  was  found  in  1784  during  the  rebuilding 
of  the   Palazzo   de'  Nobili  at  Catanzaro,  and 
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wrongly  sUted  in  the  Berlin  Corpn$  inaerip- 
Uonum  graecarum  to  haye  been  discoyered  at 
SquiUaoe.  Their  site  precisely  coincides  with 
that  of  the  Grotalla  which  is  placed  on  the 
Biver  Crotalus.  Of  coarse,  if  we  accepted  the 
opinion  of  the  numerous  eeographers  who 
recognise  in  the  Ooraoe  the  Kiver  Oarcines  of 
Pliny ,  we  should  have  to  consider  the  ruins  of  La 
Boccella  del  Vescoyo  di  SquiUaoe  as  those  of  the 
Oarcinus  of  Pomponius  Mela,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  that  riyer.  Bat  it  is  far  more  likely 
that  **  Oarcines,''  in  Pliny,  is  a  false  reading 
that  conceals  the  name  of  the  Biyer  Oarcinus 
of  Thucydides,  Aelian  and  Pausanias,  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of 
the  Orotoniates  and  the  Oauloniates.  The  town 
of  Oarcinus,  in  Pomponius  Mela,  must  therefore 
also  be  identified  with  that  which  Philistus  of 
Byracnse,  quoted  by  Stephen  of  Byzantium, 
called  KoiWof,  and  the  sitaation  of  which, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Riyer  Oaecinus,  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  modem  Satriano.  The  trae 
ancient  name  of  the  Ooraoe  is  ^'Orotalus," 
which  in  Pliny's  geographical  enumeration  falls 
exactly  to  the  place  geographically  occupied  by 
the  torrent  which  rons  below  Oatanzaro. 

Fbanqois  Lekobicant. 


THE  HENDBBSON  OOLLBOTION  OF  FOTTEBY,  BTG. 

The  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  lost 
no  time  in  giying  to  the  public  the  benefit 
of  the  late  Mr.  Henderson's  yaluable  bequests. 
The  drawings  by  Tamer,  Girtin,  Oozens,  and 
Mtiller,  of  which  a  notice  appeared  in  our 
columns  before  they  were  exhibited  to  the 
public,  haye  long  been  on  yiew  in  the  King's 
Library,  and  some  time  has  now  elapsed  since 
the  choice  collection  of  Asiatic  and  European 
majolica  has  lighted  up  with  Oriental  splendour 
one  of  the  rooms  made  yaoant  by  the  migration 
of  stuffed  beasts  to  South  Kensingrton. 

These  iragile  beauties  from  Persia,  Damascus, 
BhodeSy  Italy,  Spain,  and  Sicily  seem  almost 
out  of  place  here,  like  bntterflies  in  a  lecture* 
room;  it  is  difficult  to  belieye  that  some  of 
them  haye  existed  for  six  or  seyen  centuries  in 
all  their  pearly  freshness.  So  far,  howeyer, 
from  wishing  them  remoyed,  we  trust  that  the 
late  Mr.  Henderson's  example  will  be  followed 
by  other  collectors,  so  that  our  national  museum, 
which  is  so  rich  in  ancient  ceramic  work,  and 
has  lon^  had  some  fine  specimens  of  English 
and  Italian,  may  soon  want  little  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  pottery  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
How  instructiye  would  it  be  to  place  fine  small 
collections  of  Greek  and  Ohinese  beside  the 
Henderson  bequest,  so  that  the  student,  whether 
of  art  or  history,  might  study  and  compare  at 
his  ease  in  one  room  the  characteristics  of  the 
three  great  sources  of  decoratiye  artr— the 
dassicu,  Mongolian,  and  Arabian ! 

Of  the  last  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  to- 
Ijether  a  more  beautiful  and  interesting  collec- 
tion than  Mr.  Henderson's.  The  specimens  are 
all  choice  and  perfect,  and  those  of  Persian  work 
haye  been  chosen  mainly  from  the  beautifal 
tiles  which  coyer  the  mosques  and  palaces  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  iridescent 
as  a  shell,  and  full  of  rich  colour  as  the  shoaling 
of  tronical  seas.  Walls  so  coyered  must  go  far 
to  realiBe  the  fabled  palaces  of  pearl  and  precious 
stones ;  and,  what  is  more  to  the  present  purpose, 
these  tiles  are  purely  Persian  or  Arabian  in 
decoration,  without  that  admixture  of  Ohinese 
infiuence  which  is  so  common  in  later  Persian 
pottery.  The  yariety  of  colour  and  decoration 
in  these  tiles  is  well  represented  here — ^the  star 
tiles,  with  brown  lustre  and  border  of  Arabic 
characters,  the  rare  light  green  and  turquoise 
blue ;  the  beautifal,  small  pearly  tiles,  with  a 
phoenix  or  animal  in  the  centre ;  the  upright 
tiles  of  the  time  of  Shah  Abbas,  with  raised 
figures  of  horsemen  and  horsewomen,  or  beauti- 
fimy  modelled  flowers;  the  deep  cobalt  tile, 


with  arabesques  of  gold  and  white,  reminding 
one  of  Limoges  enamel ;  and  the  lai'ge  cornice 
tiles,  with  their  raised  Arabic  inscriptions,  are 
all  here.  Here  also  are  some  ^ood  specimens  of 
lustred  bowls  and  caps,  and  of  jars  and  bottles  of 
yarious  shapes. 

More  generally  attractiye  for  their  simple 
colours  and  bold  decoration  of  oonyentional 
flowers  and  arabesques  are  the  pieces  of  Bhodian 
and  Damascus  ware ;  these  remarkable  for  their 
chord  of  brilliant  hues— purple-blue, fermginous 
red,  and  yiyid  apple-green — ^those  for  their  softer 
harmonies  of  blue  and  green  and  lilac.  Looking 
at  these  well-defined  specimens,  it  would  seem 
an  easier  task  than  it  rcttlly  is  to  decide  whether 
a  stray  piece  should  be  assigned  to  Persia, 
Rhodes,  or  Damascus.  In  this  collection  there 
is  a  fragment  of  Persian  pottery  which  has  the 
Bhodian  green.  At  South  Kensington  there  is 
a  long  bottle  assigned  to  Persia  which  would 
haye  infallibly  found  its  way  into  the  Damascus 
case  if  it  had  formed  part  of  this  collection ;  and 
the  same  flowers  and  peculiar  palms  which  form 
euoh  characteristic  features  in  Bhodian  ware, 
and  the  method  of  laying  on  the  colour  so 
thickly  that  the  flowers  stand  out  in  slight 
relief,  are  found  also  in  pieces  of  unmistakeably 
Persian  origin.  A  few  choice  bits  of  the  pretty, 
mosaic-like  ware  of  Anatolia  should  not  be 
passed  oyer  unnoticed. 

If  it  were  only  as  a  lesson  in  lustre  this 
collection  would  be  singularly  interesting,  for 
here  it  can  be  traced  in  its  progress  and  decay 
through  many  centuries,  from  its  birth  in 
Persia,  through  the  Arabs  and  Moors  to  Spain, 
Sicily,  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  Italy.  We  can 
see  it  reflecting  the  iridescence  of  dawn  at 
Meshed,  gleaming  like  pure  gold  of  Valencia 
and  Malaga,  glowing  in  company  with  purple 
in  Sicily,  sometimes  flashing  with  ruby  and 
emerald  from  the  oyens  of  Gubbio,  sometimes 
degraded  to  copper,  as  in  the  later  works  of 
Spain.  The  examples  are  so  many  and  so 
choice  that  there  is  no  space  here  to  particu- 
larise specimens.  The  yaluable  collection  of 
Oriental  armour,  with  its  helmet  of  Shah  Abbas, 
the  interesting  specimens  of  Oriental  and  Vene- 
tian glass,  and  the  numerous  fine  plates  of 
Italian  majolica,  including  one  painted  with 
Martin  Schoen's  design  of  the  "Death  of  the 
Virgin,"  would  of  themselyes  repay  many  yisits 
to  this  room,  which  also  contains  the  yaluable 
remains  of  the  Mejrrick  collection  of  armour 
and  other  objects  of  curiosity  and  art  presented 
by  Gen.  Meyrick,  including  some  rare  enamelled 
basins  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

OoSlffO  MONKHOUSE. 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 
We  are  glad  to  leam  that  Mr.  Auar.  Franks 
has  presented  his  large  historical  collection  of 
Oriental  porcelain  (with  a  few  unimportant 
reseryations)  to  the  British  Museum.  It  will, 
not,  howeyer,  we  understuid,  be  remoyed  firom 
its  present  resting-place  in  the  Bethnal  Green 
Museum  till  the  Natural  History  collections 
make  room  for  it  by  their  transfer  to  South 
Eensing^n.  We  propose  to  giye  shortly  some 
account  of  this  interesting  addition  to  the 
national  treasures. 

The  Boyal  Academicians  may  be  congrat- 
ulated on  the  choice  they  haye  recently  made 
of  a  chemical  professor.  Mr.  A.  H.  Ohurch  has 
not  only  achieyed  a  high  reputation  in  science, 
but  is  likewise  an  artist  of  considerable  attain- 
ment who  is  known  as  a  contributor  to  the 
Boyal  Academy  exhibitions.  He  must,  there- 
fore, haye  a  practical  acquaintance  with  artistic 
needs  such  as  few  other  chemists  would  be 
likely  to  possess ;  and  when  we  add  to  this  that 
he  has  long  made  the  chemistry  of  colours  a 
subject  of  study,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  yery 
special  qualifications  for  the  post  he  now 
occupies,  and  that  mudi  yaluable  instruction 


may  be  expected  from  his  lectorea.  Prof. 
Ohurch  begins  his  course  on  Monday,  Febnurv 
2p  His  first  two  lectures  will  be  on  *  *  Pipientv 
their  Oomposition,  Properties,  and  Tests"  (.3^ 
on  "Oil,  Wax.  Paraffin.  Gum,  and'otW 
Vehicles  and  Varnishes;"  (4)  on  "Canvas 
Wood,  Paper,  and  Painting  Grounds  in 
Oeneral,  and  on  the  Oonseryation  and  Reatora- 
tion  of  Pictures ;  "  (5)  on  *•  Marble,  Stone,  Wood 
and  the  Materials  of  Sculpture  and  Architec- 
ture;"  (6)  on  "  Metals,  Enamels,  &o.,  used  in 
the  Fine  Arts." 

A  G0T7BSE  of  readings  on  artistic  and  archae- 
ological subjects  is  at  present  being  given  ia 
Dublin  by  Miss  Margaret  Stokes  before  the 
Alexandra  Oollege  Literary  Society  la  the 
first  of  these  readings,  which  was  held  on  the 
10th  inst..  Miss  Stokes  enlarged  on  the  theme, 
so  admirably  treated  by  Mrs.  Jameson  in  htt 
History  of  Our  Lord  in  Art,  of  the  Transfiguri- 
tion  as  represented  in  art  from  the  earliest 
Ohristian  tunes  to  the  sixteenth  century,  vhea 
the  traditional  idea  of  this  wonderful  "l^U- 
morphosis,"  as  the  Greek  Ohurch  calls  it,  enl- 
minated  in  the  well-known  work  of  Bapbel. 
Miss  Stokes  enumerated  seyenteen  examples  of 
the  treatment  of  the  Transfijruration  in  art 
before  Raphael,  and  we  imagme  many  more 
could  be  found.  Her  lectures  are  to  becoD* 
tinned  on  eyery  Saturday  until  February  14. 
and  will  deal  wiUi  the  following  subjects  :'-"Tii« 
Badiated  Orown  of  the  Boman  Emperors;'' 
*'  The  Painted  Tombs  on  the  Via  Latins  andi£ 
the  Oataoombs ;  "  **  The  Ohurch  of  St.  Clement 
and  other  Subterranean  Ohurches  in  Borne;" 
"  Bayenna ;  "  <'  The  Paintings  of  Michelangelo 
in  the  Sistine  Ohapel." 

Ah  « Art  Olub,"  as  it  is  caUed,  has  Uteh 
been  formed  at  the  Grosyenor  School  of  Art  io 
North  Audley  Street  for  the  purpose  of  stad^ 
iug  the  liying  model.  The  **  Grosyenor  School 
of  Art "  is  a  school  deyoted  more,  perhaps,  to 
the  interests  of  aristocratic  amateurs  than  0^ 
hard-working  art  students  ;  but  under  the 
guidance  of  its  principal,  Miss  Digby  William?< 
it  neyertheless  produces  yery  good  work,  ai^d 
its  utility  will  doubtless  be  greatly  increased 
by  the  formation  of  these  classes  for  the  stadj 
of  the  liying  model,  which  are  open  on  differeni 
eyenings  to  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen.  Th< 
meetings  begin  next  month. 

Wb  haye  receiyed  from  the  Art  Union  (\ 
London  their  print  for  the  year.    It  is  the  en 

rying  by  Mr.  Lumb  Stocks  of  the  late  Ui 
M.    Ward's    celebrated    picture  of    i)r 
Johruon  in  the  Ante-room  of  Lord  Chesterjit^i 
This  work,  which  was  long  at  South  Keofiing 
ton,  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  National  Galleii 
and  the  general  fidelity  with  which  Mr.  Lui^ 
Stocks  has  succeeded  in  translating  it  is  then 
fore  a  matter  on  which  tihe  possessor  ofti 
engraying  may  easily  satisfy  himself.    It  ehoi 
be  added  that  this  work  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Wai 
was  one  of  his  most  remarkable  achieyemei 
in  the  field  of  ^«nr6-painting  or  in  that  of  \ 
torical  anecdote.    Much  has  been  said  of } 
years  against  Mr.  Ward  and  the  kind  of  art 
represented ;  much  reproach  may  yery  jot 
be  made  to  him  for  ohalkiness  or  crudity 
hue ;  but  he  is  at  all  eyents  to  be  remembef 
as  baying  fixed  certain  humorous  conoepti 
yery   firmly   in   the    popular    mind.    T&^ 
generally  will  see  the  numour  and  pathos  1 
something  of  the  accuracy  of  the  scene  depiot 
here,  and  it  will  be  liked. 

Ah  exhibition  of  works  of  art  of  Bomej 
terest  will  be  held  next  month.  The  pictii 
exhibited  will  be  selected  from  the  numefl 
works  sent  in  for  competition  by  subscriberi 
the  Magazine  of  Art,  in  accordance  wit| 
scheme  prepared  by  the  editor,  and  will  be' 
yiew  at  tiie  Art  Galleries  of  Messrs.  Howell  i 
James,  B^gent  Street.    The  adjudicators  of  I 
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iToes  were  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks,  B.A.,  Mr.  Luke 
Tildes,  A.R./L,  and  Mrs.  Jopling. 

Ur.  Thomas  Landsebr,  A.B. A.,  the  eminent 
•cmrer,  died  on  the  20th  inst.,  at  his  residence 
inbt.  John's  Wood,  aged  eighty-six  years. 

A  CLEVER  etching,  bv  Lefort,  from  a  very 
cbmctenstic  painting  by  Jan  Steen,  entitled 
rw  Family  Ckmeert^  and  another  by  G.  Ghreuz, 
from  the  painting  by  Paul  Potter,  called  The 
S*aitkclder*»  Horses,  are  given  in  the  numbers 
dUArt  for  January  11  and  18.  Both  these 
sotings  form  part  of  the  rich  treasure  of 
Ihiteh  asd  Plemish  art  that  has  so  long  been 
pRserred  in  the  San  Donate  collection,  the  sale 
<if  riiieh  is  now  advertised  to  begin  on  Tuesday, 
Mirth  1.  Several  other  illustrations  of  works 
cfirt  of  various  kinds  in  this  princely  collec- 
ttoQ  Are  also  given  in  these  numbers  of  UArt 

The  8nbecri|>tion  opened  in  Paris  for  a  menu- 
nest  to  the  Prince  Imperial  is  now  closed,  the 
fom  ooUeeted  amounting  to  200,000  frs.  It 
is  proposed  that  a  small  round  chapel  shall  be 
erected  Bomswhere  between  the  Arc  de  TEtoile 
and  the  Inwlides,  and  that  it  shall  be  sur- 
roondfld  by  a  gaiden.  The  authorisation  of  the 
Government  would  be  necessary  before  such  a 
chapel  could  be  opened  for  public  worship. 

At  the  fnismational  competition  opened  last 
mr  al  Philadelphia  for  a  monument  to  Wash- 
logfoo,  the  deeifrn  of  Prof.  Siemering,  of 
Btt'Iin,  csrried  off  the  prize,  and  the  German 
professor  was  accordingly  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  Uie  monument.  He  now  considers, 
Wever,  that  the  160,000  dollars  subscribed  for 

iU  purpose   will   not   be  sufficient  for  the 

openses. 

The  first  number  of  a  new  work  on  ornament 

iu  just  been  published  by  J.  Engelhorn,  of 

itittgarL    It  is  entitled  Mua^r-Ornamen^e  au9 

i^'%  Stilen,  and  gives  a  large  number  of  illus- 

tTiitums  from  the   works  of  various  masters, 

Aide&t  and  modem.    The  work  is  to  be  com- 

flflted  in  twenty-five  numbers,  each  containing 

Xvolve  platee.    It  would  seem  as  if  Germany 

v«»  bestowing  a  good  deal  of  attention  on  the 

tai^g  of  ornamental  and  decorative  design, 

i  VB  may  judge  by  tiie  number  of  important 

T»\i  that  have  been  put  forth  during  the  last 

ifw  Tears  on  this  subject. 

XiL  MsEa^  AND  Pascal  have  nearly  com- 
bed the  monument  to  Michelet  on  which  they 
hn  been  eugaged  for  some  time  past. 

M.  CoiTKAJOD  has  published  a  pamphlet 
Bti^  Lhnard  de  Vinci  et  la  Statue  de  Francesco 
5/ mx  (Champion),  in  which  he  replies  to  the 
cr^udims  dOed  forth  by  his  article  in  the 
'/aeCe  des  Beaux-Arts  of  November  1877. 

Thk  (kaOle  des  Beaux- Arts  begins  the  year 

v-Jh  a  rich  number,  containing  three  etchings 

'-.ntdrJc  gad  numerous  other  illustrations.    It 

^?eci  with  a   study  of  the   antiquities   and 

^joaties  of  the  town  of  Sens  by  M.  Anatole 

«  Mantaiglon.    Sens,  the  ancient  Agendicum, 

••1  |iice  which  possesses  peculiar  interest  for 

"'"^ttiogiflts,  and   much  has   already   been 

?I^^  «pon  its  history  and  antiquities.    M.  de 

McntK^'i  descriptions  are,  however,  none 

^  «B  Taluable  on  this  account.    M.  Paul 

^aatE  eontinnes  his  account  of  Adrian  Brauwer. 

>  >  fjither  particulars  concerning  the  life  of 

^  perplexing   artist   appear   to  have   been 

putd;  tot  some  valuable  criticism  is  offered 

gwa  his  works,  which  are  considered  by  M. 

*»ntz  to  be   "almost  as  rare    as   those    of 

^-^wwdo  da  Vinci."    One  of  the  suggestions 

yz  futth  is  that  Brauwer  executed  a  series  of 

hitav  representing  the  five  senses,  of  which 

->  celebrated  Bmoher  in  the  Louvre   is  one 

^^U; ;  while  another,  Taste,  is  at  Frankfurt— 

tt  mfalid   making   a   face   at    some    bitter 

^iiose.    This,  of  course,  is  a  bare  hypothesis 

<U  Touch,  Sight,  and  Hearing  are  also  dis- 


covered. In  the  other  articles  of  the  number 
M.  L.  Gt)n8e  continues  his  detailed  study  of 
Eugene  Fromentin ;  M.  de  Ghennevieres  reviews 
the  magnificent  work  on  Francois  Bouchei^  by 
M.  Paul  Mantz,  recently  published  by  M. 
Quantin ;  and  M.  Charles  Ephrassi  writes  on 
the  rare  engraving  by  some  unknown  master 
of  the  fifteenth  oentory  which  we  have  before 
mentioned  as  having  been  acquired  recently 
for  the  .Berlin  Print-Boom. 


THE     STAGE. 

Midge,  the  new  jiece  at  the  Boyalty  Theatre, 
is  at  the  same  time  a  success  and  a  failure. 
Judged  by  the  standards  ordinarily  applied  to 
the  prodactions  of  the  dramatist^s  art,  it  fails 
distinctly.  The  story  and  its  chief  personage 
are  alike  improbable ;  the  scenes  lack  sequence, 
and  the  piece  accordingly  is  wanting  in  con- 
tinuous interest.  But  Midge  is  successful  if  all 
that  be  demanded  of  it  is  that  it  shall  furnish  to 
a  popular  actress  a  part  in  which  somewhat 
varied  (][ualities  shall  be  abundantly  displayed ; 
and  Miss  Jennie  Lee  is  herself  successfal  now 
in  London — as  heretofore,  we  understand,  in  the 
provinces— in  demonstrating  that  her  capacity 
extends  beyond  the  limits  demanded  for  the 
performance  of  Jo.  The  part  of  Jo,  in  the 
drama  drawn  from  Bleak  House,  required  chiefly 
gifts  of  characterisation  and  of  pathos — and 
these  Miss  Lee  had  abundantly — wnile  the  r6le 
now  newly  assumed  by  the  actress  in  Dean 
Street  is  only  suitably  played  by  one  who  can 
laugh  as  well  as  cry,  who  can  say  sharp  things 
as  well  as  sad  things,  who  can  sing,  and  who 
can  dance.  To  the  very  varied  needs  of  this 
more  recent  part  Miss  Lee  succeeds  in  doing 
sufficient  justice.  Indeed,  one  of  the  faults  of 
the  part  and  the  piece  is  that  they  suggest 
that  their  own  chief  raison  d'etre  is  that  Miss 
Lee  shall  perform  in  them.  But  though  the 
piece,  like  Dundreary  and  The  Bells,  is  what  is 
technically  known  as  a  *'  one-part  piece,"  the 
representation  of  those  characters  which  but- 
tress, so  to  say,  the  main  edifice  of  Miss  Lee's 
periormance  has  not  been  neglected.  One  of 
the  best  of  these  characters,  from  a  stage  point 
of  view,  is  played  by  Mr.  Burnett,  an  actor  not 
so  unknown  to  London  as  one  or  two  fellow- 
writers  on  the  stage  have  supposed.  Mr. 
Burnett,  it  may  be  remembered,  played — and 
played  well — the  part  of  Detective  Backet  in 
Jo  during  the  long  run  at  the  Globe  Theatre  of 
that  adaptation  of  the  novel  of  Dickens.  Other 
actors  now  at  the  Boyalty  are  not,  indeed, 
much  known  in  London,  but  they  have  ap- 
parently schooled  themselves  sufficiently  well 
in  the  country  for  the  business  of  supporting 
Mies  Lee  in  her  present  performance. 

The  Lord  of  the  Manor — Mr.  Herman  Meri- 
vale's  adaptation  of  a  great  German  work  of 
literature — ^has  been  withdrawn  from  the  boards 
of  the  Imperial  Theatre  after  an  occupation  so 
brief  that  we  have  hardly  had  occasion  to  dis- 
cuss the  piece,  however  shortly.  Mr.  Merivale 
is  incapable  of  producing  work  that  is  wholly 
bad,  but  in  the  case  of  The  Lord  of  the  Manor 
he  is  not  to  be  acquitted  of  the  lesser  charge  of 
producing  work  that  is  wholly  unsuccessful. 

Le  Fils  de  Coralie — a  piece  which  is  strongly 
suggestive  of  La  Fiammina  of  Uchard^-has 
been  brought  out  in  Paris  at  the  Gymnase. 
It  turns  upon  the  disagreeable  incident  of  a 
son's  successful  marriage  being  endangered, 
not  to  say  thwarted,  by  the  discovery  that  his 
mother  was  a  fashionable  strumpet.  He 
pardons  her  the  discovery,  and,  by  a  ruse 
neither  very  probable  in  itself  nor  very  credit- 
able to  the  young  lady  who  adopts  it,  the 
young  woman  whom  the  dipgraoed  son  was  to 
marry  does  in  the  end  become  his  wife.  Mdme. 
Tessandier  plays  fairly  well  the  unhappy  crea- 
ture who  is  the  source  of  misfortune,  and  M. 
Landrol  acts  an  important  part.    The  character 


of  the  son  is  enaoted  by  one  M.  Guivry*-a 
gifted  youth  who  not  long  since  passed  with 
success  through  the  trials  of  the  Conservatoire. 


MUSIO. 

CABL  BOSA  COMPAinr. 
HERMANN  GOETZ'  ''TAMING  OF  THE  SHEEW." 

The  first  novelty  of  the  present  season,  which 
opened  on  Saturday,  January  10,  with  Wagner's 
Rienzi,  was  the  production  of  Goetz'  comic  opera, 
Der  Widerspdn^tigenZUhmung  (''Taming  of  the 
Shrew  ")  last  Tuesday  evening  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre.  We  sincerely  regret  that  the  enter, 
prising  and  indefatigable  director,  Carl  Bosa, 
has  been  unable  hitherto  to  superintend  per- 
sonally any  of  the  performances,  having  be^n 
ordered  by  his  medical  advisers  to  rest  a  while 
from  his  labours.  His  place  has  been,  however, 
worthily  supplied  by  Signer  Bandegger  and  Mr. 
John  Pew.  Band  and  chorus  are  as  good  as 
ever,  and  the  season  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  great 
success.  The  name  of  Hermann  Goets,  scarcely 
known  in  England  two  or  three  years  back, is  now 
almost  a  household  word.  He  died  in  1876,  be- 
fore he  had  completed  his  thirty-fifth  year.  His 
short  life  was  one  of  trouble  and  disappointment, 
but  he  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  wit- 
nessing the  great  success  of  this  opera,  vhicb 
was  first  pn^uoed  at  Mannheim  on  October  11, 
1874.  History  (alas  I)  repeats  itself,  for  the 
short  career  of  Goetz  painfully  reminds  one  of 
Mozart,  who  also  lived  a  short  and  troubled  life, 
and  died  just  as  fame  and  honour  seemed  within 
his  grasp. 

The  Taming  of  tJie  Shrew  was  first  per- 
formed in  London  at  Drury  Lane  on  October 
12,  1878,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Karl 
Meyder.  Mr.  Walter  Bolton  was  the  Petruchio 
on  that  occasion.  Despite  some  good  singing  on 
the  part  of  the  male  actors,  the  work  was  pre- 
sented in  such  an  unfinished  and  unsatisfactory 
manner  that  until  last  Tuesday  the  opera  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  neard  in  London. 

The  German  libretto,  bv  Herr  Joseph  Viktor 
Widmann,  is  founded  on  Shakspere's  play.  The 
spirit  of  the  drama  has  been  preserved,  but  the 
action  has  been  greatiy  simplified  and  the  num* 
ber  of  the  characters  reduced.  The  translation, 
by  the  Bev.  J.  Troutbeck,  is  most  excellent.  It 
has  been  made,  as  far  as  possible,  a  faithful 
copy  of  the  German. 

The  dramatis  personae  are  Baptista  (Mr. 
Snazelle),  Katherine  and  Bianoa  (Miss  Minnie 
Hauk  and  Miss  Georgina  Bums),  Hortensio  and 
Lucentio  ( Mr. Leslie  Orotty  and  Mr.  F.  Packard), 
Petruchio  (Mr.  Walter  Bolton),  Grumio  (Mr.  T. 
Law),  a  Tailor  (Mr.  0.  Lyall),  Steward  (Mr. 
Dudley  Thomas),  and  Housekeeper  (Miss  Ella 
Collins). 

The  opera  is  in  four  acts,  of  which  the  first 
three  are  in  Padua  and  the  fourth  at  Petruchio's 
house  in  the  country.  There  is  a  spirited  overture 
in  regular  form,  of  which  the  principal  themes 
and  episodes  are  composed  of  snatches  from  the 
opera — ^viz.,  from  Hortensio's  serenade,  Katha- 
rine's song  in  the  second  aot»  and  her  duet  with 
Petruchio  at  the  close  of  the  same  act.  The  in- 
troductory phrase  of  the  fourth  scene  (act  III.), 
when  Petruchio  arrives  at  last  on  the  day  of  the 
wedding,  is  made  a  leading  feature  of  the  over- 
ture. At  the  rising  of  the  curtain  Lucentio  is 
before  Baptista's  house,  addressing  a  serenade 
to  the  fair  Bianca.  He  is  interrupted  by  the 
servants  of  the  house,  who  rush  out  expressing 
their  anger  and  resolute  determination  to  leave 
on  account  of  the  treatment  they  receive  at  the 
hands  of  Katherine.  She  appears  with  her 
father,  who  pacifies  them  with  the  promise  of 
money  and  wine.  After  Baptista  and  the  ser- 
vants  have  withdrawn,  Lucentio  proceeds  with 
Yob  serenade.  Bianoa  appears  on  the  balcony, 
and  a  long  duet  ensues  between  the  two  lovers. 
They  are  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Hortensio, 
who  appears,  with  a  party  of  musicians,  also  to 
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serenade  Bianca.  Luoentio  addresses  Hortensio 
in  an  angr^  tone ;  the  two  are  about  to  fight, 
when  Baptista  onoe  more  appears,  requests  them 
to  desist  from  their  nootumal  serenades,  and  in- 
forms  them  that  Kate  must  be  wedded  before 
Bianca  may  be  wooed.  Meanwhile,  Bianoa  is 
not  unhappy,  he  says,  '*  for  studies  she  has  to 
comfort  her ;  I  pay  for  teachers  and  the  fruits 
of  learning."  The  two  lovers  thus  both  form 
the  idea  of  disusing  themselves  as  teachers, 
and  a  very  comical  duet  (unfortunately  cur- 
tailed in  performance)  is  the  result.  As  Hor- 
tensio is  going  away,  he  stumbles  against 
Petruchio.  The  latter,  in  a  long  conversation 
with  Hortensio,  expresses  his  wish  to  find  a 
wife  worthy  of  himself.  Hortensio  describes 
Kat^erine  as  **  shrewish  and  obstinate,"  but 
Petruchio  resolves  at  once  to  woo  and,  if  pos- 
sible, wed  her. 

The  second  act  opens  with  Katherine  and 
Bianca— the  former  at  her  morning  toilet.  She 
is  cross  with  her  maid,  sends  her  away,  and 
then  rails  against  men,  and  reproaches  her 
sister  for  being  beguiled  by  a  serenade.  She 
expresses  in  a  song  her  determination  "  to  spend 
her  days  a  maiden."  In  the  next  scene  Petru- 
chio demands  her  hand  from  the  father,  and 
introduces  at  the  same  time  Hortensio  disguised 
as  a  music  master.  Lucentio,  also  disguised, 
presents  himself  as  a  teacher  of  languages. 
Baptista  warns  Petruchio  of  his  daughter's 
violent  temper,  of  which  Hortensio  furnishes  an 
excellent  specimen  by  rushing  into  the  room 
with  the  lute  round  his  neck,  the  instrument 
having  been  broken  on  his  head  by  the  passion- 
ate Katherine.  -Petruchio,  however,  undertakes 
to  tame  her ;  and,  after  a  long  interview  with 
her,  goes  away,  promising  to  return  to  the  wed- 
ding by  the  following  Monday.  Katherine  has 
shown  symptoms  of  yielding ;  she  has  not  said 
yes,  but  has  not  said  no. 

In  the  third  act  the  ^ests  who  have  been 
summoned  to  the  weddmg  feast  have  to  be 
dismissed.  Petruchio,  the  bridegroom,  has  not 
arrived.  The  second  scene  is  the  famous  *'  sing- 
ing lesson,"  in  which  Lucentio  and  Hortensio 
make  love  in  turn  to  Bianca.  At  last  Petruchio 
arrives,  and  insists  on  going  just  as  he  is,  in 
travelling  costume,  at  once  to  church.  Hortensio 

fives  an  amusing  description  of  the  ceremony, 
etruchio  refuses  to  wait  for  the  banquet,  and 
carries  off  his  bride,  against  her  own  will  and 
that  of  Baptista  and  the  whole  company,  to  his 
country  house.  In  the  last  act  we  have  the 
supper  scene.  Katherine,  when  left  alone, 
acknowledges  that  her  strength  is  spent,  and  that 
she  is  weary  of  fighting.  Then  follows  the 
scene  with  the  tailor.  She  wishes  she  could 
persuade  Petruchio  to  be  '*  somewhat  mild  and 
meek."  The  sun-and-moon  controversy  at 
length  quite  tames  the  shrewish  maiden's 
haugh  tin  ess.  She  promises  love  and  obedience, 
Petruchio  explains  to  her  that  the  test  is  ended, 
and  both  express  their  joy  and  happiness. 
Baptista  arrives  with  Lucentio  and  his  wife 
Bianca.  Hortensio  and  his  wife,  and  others.  Ex- 
planations are  given  on  all  sides,  and  a  closing 
chorus  of  joy  and  gladness  concludes  the  opera. 
We  may  here  notice  that  this  last  act  was 
slightly  altered  in  performance.  The  septet 
preceding  the  final  chorus  was  omitted,  and  an 
air  introduced  not  in  the  original  score,  which 
was  expressly  composed  by  Hermann  Goetz  for 
Miss  Minnie  Hauk  a  few  days  before  .his 
death— the  last  notes  ever  written  by  him. 

So  much  for  the  plot;  now  for  the  music. 
It  is  generally  possible  in  the  early  works  of 
great  geniuses  {e.g.,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
Beethoven)  to  trace  the  influence  of  com- 
posers whom  they  have,  with  more  or  less  of 
consciousness,  adopted  as  their  models;  and 
many  a  passage  in  Goetz'  opera  shows  how 
deeply  he  had  studied  the  works  of  both  the 
classical  and  romantic  schools.  But  he  pos- 
sessed  that    greatest   of    gifts,    individualiiy. 


and  he  had  already  formed  a  style  of  his  own, 
which,  had  lie  been  spared,  would  doubtless 
have  become  more  and  more  manifest.  He 
had,  like  Schubert,  an  apparently  exliaustless 
vein  of  melody ;  for  example,  the  lovely  duet 
between  Lucentio  and  Bianca  in  the  first  act, 
the  end  of  the  duet  between  Katherine  and 
Petruchio  in  the  second  act,  and  the  marvellously 
beautiful  third  scene  in  the  last  act.  He  was 
well  versed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  counter- 
point and  canon ;  hence  the  vigour  and,  at  ihe 
same  time,  clearness  of  the  concerted  music. 
We  would  note  especially  the  duet  between 
Lucentio  and  Hortensio  in  the  first  act  and  the 
magnificent  finale  of  the  third  act.  The  easy 
and  graceful  manner  in  which  Goetz  displays  his 
scholastic  attainments  reminds  one  of  Mozart. 
His  music  is  both  lyrical  and  dramatic,  and 
his  orchestra  is  ever  busy,  attempting  (as 
Gluck  says,  in  his  Preface  to  Alcesk) ''  to  second 
poetry  by  enforcing  the  expression  of  the  senti- 
ment and  the  interest  of  the  situations."  Let  us 
quote  Gluck  again  from  the  same  Preface :  *'  My 
idea  was  that  the  overture  ought  to  indicate  the 
subject,  and  prepare  the  spectators  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  piece  they  are  about  to  see."  We 
quote  this  in  reference  to  Goetz'  overture,  of 
which  we  have  already  made  mention.  The 
happy  mixture  of  recitative  and  air,  and  the 
avoidance  of  vain  repetitions,  favour  con- 
tinuity of  action,  and  show  most  certainly  the 
powerful  influence  of  Wagner.  The  comic  de- 
ment is  well  sustained  throughout  the  work. 
The  duet  between  Lucentio  and  Hortensio  in 
the  first  act  and  the  singing  lesson  in  the  third 
act  are  fall  of  fan.  ^e  mixture  of  tragedy 
and  comedy  in  the  tailor's  scene  in  the  last  act 
is  very  striking.  The  third  act  is  decidedly  the 
finest  of  the  four.  The  last,  despite  its  many 
beauties,  appears  to  us  lacldng  in  sustained 
interest.  The  orchestration  throughout  is  most 
masterly.  It  is  never  noisy  or  obtrusive,  but 
always  effective.  The  employment  of  the  wind 
instruments  shows  the  hand  of  a  master. 

Space  forbids  our  goin^into  detail  about 
the  performance  of  last  Tuesdav,  in  which 
there  was  much  to  praise  and  but  little  to 
blame.  There  were  only  the  few  shortcomings 
such  as^  belong  to  a  first  performance,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  extreme  difficulties  wliich 
the  work  presents.  Miss  Minnie  Hauk  acted 
and  sang  the  part  of  Katherine  to  perfection. 
She  gave  a  noble  rendering  of  the  magnificent 
scena  in  the  last  act,  **My  strength  is 
spent."  She  was  equally  successful  as  the  ob- 
stinate and  as  the  subdued  maiden.  Miss  Geor- 
gina  Burns  was  well  suited  in  the  part  of  the 
romantic  Bianca.  Her  acting  and  singing 
throughout  were  excellent.  We  majr  specially 
note  the  duet  in  the  first  and  the  singing  lesson 
in  the  third  act.  Mr.  Walter  Bolton  as  Pe- 
truchio may  be  praised  for  his  ^d  acting ;  but 
he  was  not  in  good  voice,  evidently  suffering, 
from  a  severe  cold.  Mr.  F.  Packed  made  a' 
good  Lucentio.  He  deserves  a  word  of  praise 
for  the  clear  enunciation  of  his  part.  Mr.  Crotty 
was  a  very  good  Hortensio,  Mr.  SnazeUe  an  ex- 
cellent **  father,"  and  Mr.  Lyall  a  very  funny 
tailor.  The  minor  parts  were  well  rendered. 
The  concerted  music  was  very  fine  ;  so  also  was 
the  chorus  singing,  although  onoe  or  twice  the 
female  voices  were  rather  weak. 

And  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  we  must 
mention  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  the  ren- 
dering of  the  important  music  by  the  orchestra, 
imder  the  able  direction  of  Signer  Bandegger. 

The  house  was  very  full,  and  the  work  well 
received.  J.  S.  Shbdlock. 
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TWO    INDIAK   GOYEBKOBS. 

The  Marquess  WellesUy:  Architect  of  Empire. 
An  Hutoric  Poiindt.  B j  W.  M.  Torrens, 
M.P.    (Chatto  A  WindusO 

Lord  Minto  in  India :  Life  and  Letters  of 
GHhert  Elliot,  Mrst  Uarl  of  Minto,  from 
i607  to  iS{4.  Edited  by  his  Great-Niece, 
tlie  Counten  of  Minto.    (Longmans.) 

Adxittiko  that  historical  contrasts  are  no 
leas  dtcdtM  than  historical  parallels,  we  are 
ret  compelled  by  the  contemporaneous  pub- 
Hcttica  of  these  two  Tolumes  to  institute  a 
omparmon  which  has  before  now  suggested 
iUcIf  to  students  of  Indian    history.     The 
Marquera  Wellesley  was  Governor-General  of 
biiafrom  1798  to  1805,  and  the  Earl  of 
}iihU>  was  practically,  though  not  in  actual 
crier,  his  successor.    The  former  waged  war 
Titb    Tippu    in    the  south    and  with    the 
lUiiattas  in  the  north ;  and  by  his  conquests 
&ed  the  political  boundaries  as  they  remained 
timost  to  our  own  day.    The  latter  lived  at 
pttoe  with  bis  neighbours,  and  negotiated 
treaties  of  amity  wiSi  the  remote  kingdoms 
q(  Persia,    Afghanistan,   the    Punjab,    and 
Sdzkde.     The  former  organised  victory  and 
otended  the  pomoerium ;  the  latter  settled  a 
iwes  of  civil  difficulties,  and  restored  equili- 
Iriim  to  the  finances.  Nor  was  this  dijfference 
fitleir  careers  due  solely  to  external  circum- 
•Unces.     It  followed  naturally  from  their 
characters,  and  from  the  theory  of  politics 
mh  they  professed.    Wellesley  was  of  Irish' 
utiaction,  endowed  with  the  political  genius 
tti  restless  ambition  of  his  countrymen.    A 
F«9om1  favourite  of  Pitt,  he  received  his 
poHcy  from  the  lips  of  his  master,  and  on  his 
TOTige  out  to  India  revolved  imperial  schemes 
o:  anaexationy   which  he  forthwith  carried 
^to  execution  in  defiance  of  the  East  India 
Csnpany.    Minto  was  a  Scotchman,  cautious 
iLi  painstaking,  the  head  of  a  department 
^^^  than  an  irresponsible  chief.    He  was 
^•aed  in  the  school  of  Burke  to  sympathise 
\^  the  wrongs  of  the  natives,  and  to  devote 
•u  Ui  energies  to  the  improvement  of  the 
•  miaifltrative  machine.  He  was  ever  mindful 
o:  tU  pacific  instructions  given  him  by  the 
|.'«irt  of  Directors,  and  of  their  pecum*ary 
^ttnsta.    The  same  contrast  appears  in  small 
^iaw  as  well  as  great     Wellesley  built  the 
GcTcmment  House   at  Calcutta,  where  he 
^tained  a  state  surpassing  that  of  King 
^«Tge  at  Windsor.     He  never  went  abroad 
*^tl>oat  the  escort  of  a  magnificent  body- 
r<a.*ti,  and  he  revelled  in  the  novel  appellation 
ef  Ciptain  General.  His  pride  was  sorely  tried 
y  the  disiUosion  which  attended  his  return 
**u  England.     Minto,  on  the  other  hand,  lived 
*i  eaie  only  in  tbe  retirejpent  pf  his  country 


house  at  Barrackpore,  and  was  always  counting 
the  years  and  months  till  he  should  return  to 
the  quiet  home  on  Teviot  side,  which  he  was 
destined  never  to  see  again.  It  may  perhaps 
be  thought  fanciful  if  we  extend  our  com- 
parison to  the  style  of  the  two  books  before 
us.  Mr.  Torrens  has  adopted  the  manner  of 
a  professional  man  of  letters  somewhat  over- 
weighted by  the  dignity  of  his  subject. 
Lady  Minto,  on  the  other  hand,  dweUs  mainly 
upon  the  domestic  virtues  of  her  great-uncle, 
quoting  from  his  private  letters  more  freely 
than  from  his  official  despatches.  The  one 
poses  as  the  historiographer  of  a  public  career ; 
the  other  has  embalmed  a  family  tradition. 

Hitherto,  the  main  source  of  information 
concerning  the  Marquess  Wellesley  has  been 
the  six  volumes  of  Despatches,  Minutes,  and 
Correspondence,  edited  by  Montgomery  Mar- 
tin, of  which  a  selection  was  published  by 
Prof.  Sidney  Owen  in  1877.     There  is  also 
in   existence  a  Life,  in  three  volumes,  by 
Pearce,  but  we  are  ignorant  of   its  value. 
It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Torrens'  mode  of 
treatment  that  he  nowhere  mentions  either  of 
these  authorities.    And  yet  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  are  superseded  by  the  present  work, 
for  our  author,  in  his    laudable  desire  to 
compose  a  drama  of   character,    has    been 
somewhat    unduly    neglectful    of    incident. 
Facts  and  dates  are  omitted,  in  order  that 
motives  may  be  fully  explained,  or  a  sen- 
tence receive  an  epigrammatic  turn.    Perhaps 
biography  gains  what  history  has  lost.    The 
volume  is  not  too  long  to  prevent  our  com- 
prehending in  one  view  the  whole  of  a  many- 
sided  life.    The  first  Latin  verse- writer  of  his 
time  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  the  youthful  Irish 
patriot  and  friend  of  Grattan,  in  later  days 
the  honoured  disciple  of  Pitt,  the  aggressive 
Governor-General,  the  short-lived  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Afikirs — all  these  many  parts  are 
shown  to  be    the    natural    development    of 
one  and  the  same  character.    To  understand 
rightly  such  a  character  is  in  itself  a  political 
lesson,  more  important  than  to  be  able  to 
disentangle  the  intrigues  that  preceded  the 
Mahratta  War.  In  Mr.  Torrens'  eyes  Welles- 
ley, as  a  statesman,  was  greater  in  promise 
than  in  performance.    Even  in  India  he  left 
his  work  half  finished,  having  been  recalled 
before  the  conclusion  of  a  permanent  peace. 
On  his  return  home  he  was  pointed  at  as  the 
heir  of  Pitt  and  the  necessary  Premier.    But 
he  lacked  the  knowledge  of  parliamentary 
tactics,  and  disdained  to  sit  in  a  Cabinet  on 
terms  of  equality  with  his  colleagues.    Above 
all,  his  own  self-confidence  failed  him  at  more 
than  one  crisis  of  affairs.     Since  he  could  not 
be  first  Minister,  he  consented  to  withdraw  from 
the  political  field  and  become  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  where  his  love  of  display  and  inde- 
pendence could  have  full  scope.     He  was  not 
long  enough  a  member  of  the  Lower  House  to 
learn  that  the  Constitution  has  no  place  for 
one  who  will  not  accept  the  restraints  of 
responsibility  to  Parliament  and    the  con- 
stituencies.    In  delineating  the  vicissitudes  of 
such  a  career,  Mr.  Torrens  has  taken  pains  to 
show  that  he  is  entirely  free  from  the  besetting 
vice  of  biographers  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  inimitable  Boswell.    If  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  affairs  has  qualified  him  to  explore 
the  maze  of  political  ambition,  it  has  not 
cured  hini  of  (he  tric|cs  of  literary  embellish- 


ment.   Anxious  for  dramfitic  effect,  ht  has  not 
scrupled  to  aim  some  of  his  most  pointed 
shafts    at    the    bi^east    of   his    own    hero. 
The  "  coxcomb  of  four-and-twenty,"  "  begot- 
ten and  bred    in    prodigality  and    pluck," 
becomes  '^  the  brilliant  and  ambitious  aristocrat 
in  the  prime  of  life,"  who  "  indited  paeans  of 
triumph  which  have  no  parallel  in  the  annals 
of  self-glorification."     Indeed,  our  author's 
exaggerated  use  of  the  picturesque  style  forms 
a  serious  drawback  to  his  material  accuracy. 
He  has  evidently  devoted  much  research  to 
the  study  of  Wellesley's  Indian  career.    But 
if  he  had  subjected  his  proofs  to  the  criticism 
of  some  Anglo-Indian  friend,  he  would  have 
been  saved  from  talking  of  '*  the  outlandish 
logic  of  Menu,"  and  from  calling  Hyder  Ali 
^'an  Arab  mercenary."      As  regards  such 
combinations  as    '*  white-faced  irresistibles" 
and  "legions  of  horse,"  Mr.  Torrens  is  of 
course  entitled  to  draw  his  own  line  between 
rhetoric  and  bombast ;   but,  in  the  name  of 
historical  truth,  we  protest  against  the  anach- 
ronism involved  in  his  frequent  use  of  the 
word  "Viceroy." 

The    fame    of  Minto    has  been    unduly 
eclipsed  by  that  of  Wellesley.    It  was  his 
fate  to  represent  that  period  of  tranquillity 
which  in  public    affairs,  as  in    commerce, 
seems  to   alternate    at    recurring    intervals 
with  a  period  of  activity.     History  has  per- 
versely chosen  to  remember  the  petty  em- 
barrassments of  his  civil  administration,  ani 
to  forget  the  uniform  success  of  his  foreign 
policy,    which    was    effective    rather    than 
brilliant.     The  publication  of   his   Indian 
correspondence,  which  has  been  edited  with 
much  discretion  and  good  taste,  will  go  far 
towards  correcting  the  injustice  of  posterity. 
The  character  of  the  man  needed  no  apology. 
The  charm  of  his  manners  in  private  life  was 
only  equalled  by  his  ungrudging  devotion  to 
public  business ;  and  it  was  by  the  force  of 
his  personal  influence  that  he  managed  to 
overcome    the    opposition    directed    against 
Government  by  two  formidable  sections  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  community.    But  his  career 
as  Governor  did  require  the  rehabilitation 
which    it    here    receives.      Not  that  Lady 
Minto  brings  forward  excuses,  or  deliberately 
assumes  the  part  of  an  advocate.     Minto's 
own  letters  are  his  best  monument.     The 
general  aim  of  his  foreign  policy  is  shown  to 
have  been  scarcely  less  imperial  than  that  of 
Wellesley  himself,  though  modified  by  regard 
to  financial  considerations  and  the  opinions 
of  other  people,  to  both  of  which  Wellesley 
was  deaf.     Bunjeet  Singh  restricted  to  the 
west  bank   of  the  Sutlej,   and  a  defensive 
alliance  signed   with   the  King  of   Cabul, 
may  be  less  splendid  achievements  than  the 
storming  of  Seringapatam  or  the  humiliation 
of  Scindiah ;  but  they  were  won  by  diplo- 
macy, not  by  bloodshed,  and  their  results  en- 
dured for  more  than  a  generation.     Even  as 
a  conqueror  Minto  may  claim  the  attention  of 
those  who  care  to  record  only  the  extension  of 
the  empire.      He    planned    the    expedition 
which  captured  without  a  blow  the  French 
islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  and  he 
accompanied  in  person  the  force  which  drove 
the  French  out  of  Java  by  hard  fighting.   On 
the  voyage  to  Java  his  personal  staff  included 
the    ill-fated    Leyden,  Orientalist  and    poet, 
whose  sudden  deat)i  at  Patavia  was  directly 
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induced  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
plunged  into  a  dark  and  chilly  library.  The 
story  of  Minto'fl  own  deafli  is  scarcely  less 
pathetic.  He  had  come  home  to  England 
somewhat  indifferent  to  the  implied  censure  cast 
upon  him  by  his  supersession  by  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings,  and  eager  only  to  rejoin  his  wife 
and  family  in  Scotland,  and  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  years  among  his  own  people. 
Lingering  for  a  few  days  in  London,  it 
became  his  melancholy  duty  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  his  brother-in-law.  Lord  Auckland. 
The  burial  took  place  in  the  country  and  at 
night,  in  a  cold,  drizzling  rain.  The  pro- 
cession from  London  and  back  occupied  five 
hours.  Little  wonder  that  Minto,  just 
arrived  from  a  seven  years*  sojourn  in  a 
tropical  country,  himself  caught  a  fatal  chill 
by  the  side  of  Auckland's  grave.  Still  his 
one  desire  was  to  reach  home ;  but  he  could 
get  no  farther  than  Stevenage  on  the 
northern  road,  where  he  died  in  the  inn, 
comforted,  indeed,  by  the  presence  of  his  son, 
but  without  having  looked  again  upon  the 
face  of  his  wife.  After  such  an  end,  who 
could  be  extreme  to  criticise  either  the  life  or 
the  letters  which  were  thus  interrupted? 
But  we  have  already  expressed  our  opinion 
that  Lord  Minto's  reputation  will  gain  the 
more  it  is  known.  Jas.  S.  Cotton. 


liussia  Before  and  After  the  War,  By  the 
Author  of  "  Society  in  St.  Petersburg,"  Ac. 
Translated  from  the  German  (with  later 
additions  by  the  Author)  by  Edward 
Fairfax  Taylor.  (Longmans.) 
The  author  of  the  two  series  of  Bilder  am 
der  Feterhurgischen  OeselUchafty  only  the 
first  of  which  has  been  made  familiar  to  the 
English  public  by  a  translation,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best-informed  of  all  writers  about 
Russian  society  and  Russian  statesmen.  He 
is  familiar  with  the  whole  career  of  every 
Russian  of  note,  especially  with  those  portions 
on  which  the  gossip  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  can  throw  light.  His  present  work 
will  even  augment  the  reputation  he  enjoys 
as  a  keen  and  shrewd  observer  of  what  is 
going^  on  in  those  capitals,  a  trustworthy 
chronicler  of  the  otherwise  unreported  events 
which  have  lately  taken  place  there,  an  in- 
valuable preserver  of  scandals  which  might 
otherwise  be  lost  to  fame.  Hie  portraits  are 
excellent,  whether  he  brings  before  our  eyes 
agitators  like  Herzen  and  Bakunin ;  or  that 
amiable  and  aristocratic  poet,  the  late  Prince 
Peter  Yiazemsky,  or  the  Slavophil  contro- 
versialist, Tury  Samarin ;  or  Prince  Tcher- 
kassky,  the  reorganiser  of  Poland  and  Bulgaria, 
all  of  whom  now  belong  to  the  past,  and  to 
each  of  whom  separate  chapters  are  devoted. 
So  long  as  he  deals  with  biography,  he  is 
always,  not  only  instructive,  but  amusing. 
His  brilliant  memoirs  must  not,  however,  be 
accepted  as  complete  biographies.  They 
represent  the  men  whom  he  describes  as  they 
appeared  to  the>orld  of  society,  and  so  far 
they  represent  them  remarkably  well.  They 
are  as  a  general  rule  compiled  with  singular 
impartiality,  though  a  somewhat  cynical 
disbelief  in  the  merits  of  any  Russian 
man  of  influence  makes  itself  manifest 
throughout.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
to  what  Russian  party  he  belongs,  except  to 


the  Liberal  party  in  general — if,  indeed,  he 
belongs  to  any  party.  His  translator  lays 
great  stress  in  his  Preface  on  the  fact  that  the 
author  of  the  work  "  not  only  writes  with  the 
authority  of  one  familiar  with  the  conditions 
of  social  and  political  life  in  Russia,  but  deals 
with  the  subject  as  a  Russian.''  Russian 
subject  he  may  be.  But  whether  he  is  a  Russian 
by  blood  as  well  as  by  domicile  may  be 
doubted.  From  the  very  interesting  account 
which  he  gives  of  his  Btudent-life  at  St. 
Petersburg  it  seems  probable  that  he  is  a 
Livonian  or  a  Courlander.  The  University 
of  Dorpat,  he  tells  us,  although  the  lectures 
given  there  were  all  in  German,  demanded 
from  every  candidate  for  admission  "an 
amount  of  acquaintance  with  the  Russian 
language  which  the  writer  was  not  able  to 
master."  He  is  then  really  a  German,  which 
accounts  for  his  writing  in  German,  and 
generally  in  a  German  newspaper,  the  Neue 
Freie  Presse.  Now  a  German,  though  edu- 
cated in  Russia,  is  very  seldom  in  sympathy 
with  Russian  thought ;  and  his  explanations 
of  the  events  of  the  day,  the  popular  move- 
ments, the  oscillations  in  public  feeling,  of 
which  he  is  conscious,  are  as  often  based  upon 
ingenious  hypotheses  as  upon  a  correct  appre- 
ciation of  existing  facts. 

Among  the  most  interesting  chapters  of 
the  work  are  those  which  describe  the  want 
of  organisation,  and  the  corruption  and 
jobbery,  which  brought  the  Russian  army 
during  the  war  with  Turkey  to  the  brink  of 
ruin,  and  inflicted  so  much  suffering  upon  the 
soldiers  who  fought  so  bravely,  and  often 
upon  the  people  in  whose  cause  they  were 
supposed  to  be  fighting.  The  effect  produced 
in  Russia  by  the  wanton  waste  of  life  at 
Plevna  is  excellently  described,  and  also  thf 
return  of  the  Emperor  after  that  stronghold 
had  fallen,  when 

"his  pale  and  mournful  face,  hi-?  hair  now 
turned  completely  gray,  and  the  painful  efforts 
he  betrayed  to  maintain  his  wonted  soldierly 
bearing  and  upright  carriage,  troubled  as  he 
was  with  asthma— all  this  showed  only  too 
plainly  that  the  anxious  months  of  the  summer 
and  autumn,  spent  in  the  peasant's  cottage  at 
Gomy  Studen,  had  seriously  shaken  his  health.'' 

The  author  always  speaks  of  the  Emperor 
with  much  sympathy,  and  of  the  Cesarevitch 
(the  Czarevitch  he  is  called  throughout,  in 
compliance,  we  suppose,  with  ''established 
error ")  he  gives  a  very  favourable  account. 
It  is  a  refreshing  change  to  turn  from  the 
unfounded  rumours  with  which  the  foreign 
oorrespondents  of  some  journals  have  lately 
favoured  the  public  to  the  following  state- 
ments of  fact  made  by  a  really  well-informed 
writer.  They  refer  to  the  period  which  fol- 
lowed the  fall  of  Plevna. 

'*  It  was  no  secret  that  the  heir  to  the  throne 
differed  totally  firom  his  father  on  Questions  of 
momentous  importance,  and  that  ne  made  so 
attempt  to  conceal  this  difference  of  opinion. 
.  •  •  In  his  opinion,  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  Russia  required  a  searching  reform, 
supported  by  the  co-operation  of  Russian  so- 
ciety, and  her  foreign  policy  needed  bold  and 
resolute  action,  bold  enough  to  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  the  National  party  and  disarm  all 
possible  elements  of  opposition.  •  .  .  There 
were  other  differenoes  also  of  a  more  delicate 
nature.  The  Czarevitch,  whose  private  and 
domestic  life  was  exemplary,  had  never  disguised 
his  unfavourable  opimou  of  the  character  and 


military  qualifications  of  his  uncle,  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas,  and  since  the  disaster  at  Plevna 
had  become  his  open  and  determined  enemy." 

But  the  chapters  which  will  be  read  jusfc 
now  with  most  interest  sre  those  which 
describe  the  recent  revolutionary  movements  \ 
and  attempt  to  point  out  in  what  they  will 
result.  They  may  be  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  all  who  wish  to  obtain  a  dear 
idea  of  the  present  position  of  Russia,  and  to 
understand  what  are  the  causes  which  have 
brought  it  about.    The  author  believes  that 

'*by  far  the  greater  portion  of  educated 
Russians  shared  the  opinion  which  the  pro- 
vincial delegrates  of  Tschemigoff  had  wished  to 
express  in  their  loyal  address  to  the  Emperor, 
but  which  was  expunged  at  the  urgent  deaire 
of  the  Governor,  M.  Daragan.  'It  is  a  deh- 
sion,'  so  ran  the  ori^nal  text,  '  to  think  thit 
anarchical  ideas  can  l>e  destroyed  by  measnres 
of  violence.  These  ideas  live  and  floarish  so 
long  as  they  find  a  favourable  soil,  and  the 
persons  whom  it  is  intended  to  supprass  are 
replaced  by  others.' " 

Count  Tolstoy,  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, he  denounces  in  very  strong 
language,  on  account  of  "  the  brutality  with 
which  he  has  attempted  to  carry  out  hU 
system,  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the 
professorial  body  at  the  universities,  and  to 
silence  every  expression  of  criticism  on  his 
actions."  When  that  Minister,  in  Decemher 
1878,  demanded  a  report  from  the  Academical 
Senate  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  causes  of  the 
spirit  of  disaffection  prevailing  among  the 
students, "  the  Senate  told  him  m  plain  words 
that  it  was  due  simply  and  solely  to  the 
harshness  and  tyrannical  folly  of  his  dealin^^ 
with  them."  There  are  many  officials  in 
other  countries,  as  well  as  in  Russia,  who 
recognise  "  no  argument  but  force."  At  the 
present  moment  such  persons  have  the  power 
given  to  them  in  Russia  of  causing  immense 
suffering,  of  producing  widespread  irritation, 
and  of  fanning  that  revolutionary  fire  which 
milder  measures  might  abate. 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  predict,  especially 
when  the  fature  of  Russia  is  the  subject  of 
the  prediction.  The  author  of  the  present 
work  does  not  venture  on  a  bare  statement 
of  what  is  about  to  be.  He  wisely  shelters 
himself  behind  a  cautious  "should,"  a 
prudent  "  if."  All  that  is  just  now  de- 
manded  by  Liberals  who  are  not  fanatics 
he  says,  is  "  that  society  in  Russia  should 
have  a  controlling  share  in  the  administra- 
tion," so  as  to  ensure  "  more  uniformity,  more 
method,  and  more  legality  in  administantive 
and  financial  matters."  Then  he  proceeds  to 
say,  "  Should  the  present  Emperor  have  the 
courage  to  make  such  a  concession ;  shouU 
he  have  the  wisdom  to  reconcile  to  his 
dynasty  the  western  provinces  of  his  empire 
by  enlisting  in  his  support  their  national 
ecclesiastical,  and  historical  peculiarities*'— 
that  is  to  say,  to  give  to  Poland  and  the 
Baltic  Provinces  all  that  they  want—*'  then 
there  is  a  hope  that  this  dynasty  may  keep 
the  power  in  their  hands,  and  be  powerrd 
enough  to  stem  the  rising  flood  of  discontent." 
But  if,  he  says,  the  Government  continues  to 
act  as  it  is  now  acting,  it  will  soon  **  ha^^ 
difficulties  and  dangers  to  confront  such  a? 
find  no  parallel  even  in  the  present  Biiuatioa." 
This  last  utterance  is  oracularly  vague.  More 
definite  is  his  statement  tl^at  "  tjie  fickleness 
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ind  irretolution  of  the  masses  are  nearly  un- 
limited/' bat  it  scarcely  inspires  confidence. 
To  their  Church  and  to  their  reigning  family, 
the  Russian  masses  have  for  generation  after 
freneration  been  resolutely  staunch.  The  wild 
iittarances  of  the  revolutionists  find  no  response 
in  the  hearts  of  the  many  millions  of  the 
fommon  people.  Nor  will  the  following 
jirvdiction,  modified  as  it  is  by  the  insertion  of 
wh  savbg  words  as  "  the  probability  is,"  be 
endorsed  by  every  observer  of  what  is  taking 
pbce  in  Roseia : — 

"Should  it  come  to  pass  that,  not  Alexander  II., 
but  the  heir  to  his  crown,  who  is  pledged 
already  to  f^fil  the  desires  of  his  future  subjects, 
nndertakea  the  *  great  reform/  then  the  proba- 
bility is  that  thia  reform  will  open  the  door 
to  a  revolatioa  the  like  of  which  has  neyer  yet 
been  witnessed  in  Bussia.*' 

la  \m  OHiclnding  sentence  the  author  openly 
ezpTCBsss  hu  opinion  that  a  revolution  is 
''now  imminent  in  •Eussia,"  and  that  it 
''  implies  a  terrible  danger  to  European  peace 
and  cifiiisation.*'  (A  Russian  professor  of 
rrvat  learning  and^  intelligence,  it  may  be 
ob'^erreJ,  Ivisited  o.ur  country  not  long  ago, 
acd  etme  to  the  fconclusion  that  in  a  few 
Tears  there  will  be  a  Bed  Republic  in 
England!  W.  R.  8.  IUlstok. 


The  Life  of  BenedietlAmold :  his  Fatrioiism 
and  hu  Treason.**  :By  Isaac  N.  Arnold. 
;Chicago:  Jansen,  McClurg  Sl  Co.  ;  London : 
Nimmo  &  Baio.) 

Tai  author  of  this  volume  is  careful  to  point 

Cat  that  the  only  relationship  between  him 

ind  the  person  of  whom  he  treats  grows  out 

(f  their  descent  from  a  common  ancestor  who 

Kred  some  three  centuries  ago.     His  motive 

fr  writing  the  book  was  evolved,  he  says,  out 

fi!  *^  the  conviction  that  General  Arnold  has 

H  had  fair  treatment ;  *'  and,  in  order  *'  that 

ik  life  as  a  patriot  and  soldier  should  be 

trithfully  told,"  he  lays  before  the  world  a 

iireful  and,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  an  accurate 

lecount  of  Arnold's  career  before  his  treason, 

which  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 

r:cceeafiil»    most    distinguished,    and    most 

rentable  on  record  so  far  as  the  officers  of 

t!:e  American  army  of  the  Revolution  were 

eoneemed.    But  all  this  has  been  done  before. 

Th^rc  has  never  been  a  respectable  and  respon- 

siVic  American  historian,  from  the  earliest 

[•*r.od  to  the  present  day,  who  has  not  done 

tnple  justice  to  the  early  history  of  Benedict 

i^nii4d,  for    it    was    inseparable    from    the 

trj-nud  history.    As  hia  present  biographer 

r^fltly  says,  if,  instead  of  being  only  severely 

« -aadcd  on  the  battle-field  of  Saratoga,  of 

Yiiich  he  was  the  real  hero,  he  had  died  on  that 

''■fntfal  day,  *'his  name  would  have  been 

tnonited  in  American  history,  and  his  faults 

'M  foibles  would  have  been  lost  in  the  blaze  of 

riory  which  would  have  encircled  it."   All  this 

^ij  be  freely  admitted,  and,  indeed,  no  one 

«^er  thought  of  denying  it,  or  that  Arnold  was 

^  ieveral  occasions  wronged,  even  greatly 

•^jnged,  by  the    governing  powers    under 

»hidi  he  served.    These   wrongs,  however, 

*^  of  that  character  which  men  of  honour 

^i  ill  nations  and  in  all  ages,  both  in  civil  and 

^military  life,  have   usually  met  by  the 

"wijBation  of  the  posts  they  held,  for  they 

^''D^fted  in  promotions  over  his  head  of  his 

t&imors  b  nnk  to  dimities  to  which,  by  his 


services,  he  was  clearly  entitled.  In  one  in- 
stance, it  is  true,  the  same  superior  powers 
ordered  him  to  be  publicly  reprimanded 
for  what,  at  the  worst,  was  a  trifling  indis- 
cretion; but  Washington  himself,  on.  whom 
the  task  was  imposed,  marked  his  sense  of 
the  stupidity  of  the  court-martial,  and  ex- 
pressed his  own  estimate  of  the  character  and 
career  of  the  culprit  before  him,  by  couching 
his  reprimand  in  such  language  that  it  became 
at  once  a  rebuke  to  the  former  and  a  compli- 
ment to  the  latter. 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  the  present 
biographer  does  not  attempt  to  palliate  the 
guilt  of  Arnold's  final  treason.  In  the  closing 
lines  of  his  Introduction  he  says: — "For 
General  Arnold,  the  patriot  and  soldier,  I  ask 
a  fair  hearing  and  justice ;  fot  Benedict  Arnold, 
the  traitor,  I  have  no  plea  but  *  guilty.'  *' 
What  occasion,  then,  for  another  volume  of  four 
hundred  pages  ?  Arnold's  own  countrymen, 
and  the  world  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  freely 
admit  that  down  to  a  certain  period  his  career 
was  one  worthy  of  all  praise.  It  may  be, 
and  is,  fully  conceded  that  as  a  "  patriot  and 
soldier  *'  he  was  not  excelled  by  Washington 
himself,  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
down  to  the  last  moment  of  his  connexion 
with  the  American  service  he  possessed  the 
entire  confidence  of  his  distinguished  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. This  fact  alone  is  a  sufficient 
response  to  the  present  plea  for  "  a  fair  hear- 
ing and  justice  for  General  Arnold,  the  patriot 
and  soldier." 

But  when  we  are  asked,  as  we  are  asked 
in  the  present  instance,  to  look  upon,  not,  as 
in  the  song,  "two  single  gentlemen  rolled 
into  one,''  but  upon  one  individual  subdivided 
into  two,  the  proposition  becomes  almost  too 
absurd  for  serious  consideration.  There  is, 
however,  one  fact  on  record  which  goes  far 
to  justify  it,  and  we  give  the  benefit  of  it  to 
the  proposer.  When  Arnold,  after  his  treason, 
enquired  of  an  American  officer  whom  he  had 
taken  prisoner  what  would  be  his  own  fate 
if  he  should  chance  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
his  old  comrades,  the  reply  was,  '*  They  would 
cut  off  your  leg  that  was  wounded  at  Quebec 
and  Saratoga,  and  bury  it  with  all  the  honours 
of  war,  but  the  rest  of  you  they  would  hang 
on  a  gibbet."  That  wounded  leg  might 
fairly  represent  "  General  Arnold,  the  patriot 
and  soldier,"  and  the  remainder  of  the  carcass 
as  fairly  "Benedict  Arnold,  the  traitor." 
Thud  far  we  may  accept  the  proposed  subdivi- 
sion, but  beyond  this  it  is  impossible  to  follow 
the  present  biographer.  It  was  precisely 
what  the  mati  was  that  made  him  what  he 
became — the  most  infamous  traitor  in  modem, 
if  not  all,  history.  His  previous  character 
and  abilities,  his  splendid  career,  and  his 
magnificent  services  to  those  whom  he  after- 
wards sought  to  betray  only  served  to  render 
his  downfall  the  greater.  Who  would  at- 
tempt to  rehabilitate  the  Prince  of  Darkness 
on  the  miserable  plea  that  he  was  once  an 
Angel  of  Light?  Yet  the  effort  would 
be  as  feasible  as  that  which  seeks  to 
reinstate  "Benedict  Arnold,  the  traitor," 
in  the  position  he  once  held  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  countrymen  and  the  world. 
We  may,  it  is  true,  and  no  doubt  should, 
whenever  his  memory  recurs  to  us,  regard 
him  with  that  "  infinite  pity "  now  claimed 
for  him ;  but  the  emotion  should  be  the  same, 


both  in  kind  and  degree,  as  that  we  should 
extend  to  any  other  monstrous  sinner,  or 
even  to  the  Prince  of  Darkness  himself.  The 
present  biographer  openly  concedes  all  this, 
and  repeatedly  declares  that  he  neither  ex- 
pects nor  hopes  to  obtain  a  reversion  of  the 
verdict  pronounced  against  Arnold.  The 
object  of  his  volume  becomes,  therefore, incom- 
prehensible, because,  beyond  these  repeated 
asseverations,  every  page  seems  written  under 
precisely  such  expectations  and  such  hopes. 
Ifc  is  true  that  he  gives  us  many  historical 
and  personal  details  of  considerable  interest 
and  value ;  and,  as  a  literary  production,  his 
volume  is  entirely  creditable :  but  its  necessity 
may  be  questioned,  and  more  pointedly  the 
policy  of  reviving  and  perpetuating,  under 
any  circumstances  and  for  any  purpose,  the 
history  of  such  a  man,  either  in  his  single  or 
dual  character. 

The  crime  of  treason  is  unlike  any  other 
in  the  Decalogue,  or,  rather,  it  includes  and 
outweighs  them  all.  It  is  an  offence,  not 
only  against  those  to  whom  it  is  immediately 
directed,  but  against  the  whole  world,  which 
rises,  under  an  impulse  common  to  humanity, 
against  the  offender.  He  may  receive,  in 
reward  for  the  special  service  rendered,  his 
"  thirty  pieces  of  silver,"  as  Judas  did,  or  his 
"13,000  acres  of  land,"  as  Arnold  did,  but 
he  must  count  upon  no  further  recognition 
among  honourable  men  nor  from  society  at 
large.  His  presence  may  be  tolerated  and 
his  life  protected,  but  he  must  pass  that  life 
as  a  social  pariah.  Such  is  the  verdict  that 
common  humanity  passes  upon  traitors,  and 
such  was  passed  upon  Aniold  by  the  nation 
in  whose  midst  he  was  permitted  to  end  his 
days.  No  one  can  doubt  the  wisdom  of  it, 
or  entertain  any  strong  sympathy  for  one 
who  suffers  under  it,  whatever  may  be  the 
extent  of  his  remorse.  It  would  seem  to  bu 
the  kindest  course  towards  such  an  outcast 
to  let  his  very  memory  perish.  If  it  were 
deemed  necessary  to  perpetuate  his  history  as 
a  warning  to  others,  that  would  be  a  different 
matter;  but  such  is  avowedly  not  the  object 
of  the  volume  before  us.  If  Benedict  Arnold 
had  ever,  down  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life, 
manifested  the  slightest  indication  of  regret 
for  his  enormous  crime,  the  appeal  for  our 
"infinite  pity"  might  have  been  advanced 
with  some  grace;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  ever  did  so.  The  story  that  in  his 
dying  hours  he  desired  to  be  dressed  in  his 
American  uniform,  and  begged  God  to  forgive 
him  "  for  ever  putting  on  any  other,"  is  con- 
fbssedly  based  only  on  tradition,  and  may  be 
safely  dismissed  as  fabulous. 

While  crediting  the  present  biographer 
with  honest  intentions,  and  according  praise 
to  his  work  as  a  literary  effort,  it  is  impossible 
to  restrain  the  conviction  that  his  time  and 
his  talents  would  have  been  more  profitably 
employed  on  the  history  of  almost  any  one  of 
Arnold's  American  compatriots  than  on  that 
of  Aniold  himself. 

There  are  certain  historical  details  in  the 
volume  relating  to  the  unfortunate  Major 
Andr6  and  his  intercourse  with  Arnold  which 
are  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  seems 
impossible,  with  the  evidence  they  afford,  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  this  gallant  young 
officer  was  properly  regarded  and  treated  as  a 
spy,  and  would  so  have  been  regarded  an'' 
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treated  by  any  civiltsed  nation  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  if  Andre  had  not  been 
arrested,  the  treason  of  Arnold  would  no  doubt 
have  been  thoroughly  successful,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Americans  for  independence 
temporarily,  if  not  permanently,  frustrated. 
Major  Andr6  may  therefore  be  regarded  as,  in 
a  certain  sense,  the  saviour  of  their  country, 
and  it  is  perhaps  this  sentiment  that  has 
produced  the  enormous  amoimt  of  sympathy 
always  entertained  for  him,  which  culminated 
during  the  last  year  in  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  his  memory,  on  the  spot  where 
he  lost  his  life,  by  the  descendants  of  the  very 
men  who  were  compelled  by  the  force  of 
events  to  take  it 

Joseph  Lemuel  Chesteb. 


The  Qo»pel  according  to  the  Hebrews:  its 
Fragments  translated  and  annotated,  with 
a  Critical  Analysis  of  the  External  and  In- 
ternal Evidence  relating  to  it.  By  Edward 
Byron  Nicholson,  M.A.  (C.  Kegan  Paul 
&Co.) 

CoNSTBERiNG  the  cstcem  in  which  it  was 
held  by  antiquity,  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  has  hardly  received  from  English 
scholars  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  Mr. 
Nicholson  has  rendered  an  important  service 
in  thus  collecting  and  annotating  its  known 
and  '^  probable  or  possible''  fragments,  and  in 
putting  so  fully  before  us  the  evidence,  ex- 
ternal and  internal,  as  to  its  age  and  anthor- 
ship.  His  treatment  of  the  subject,  it  must 
be  said,  is  much  fuller  and  more  complete 
than  that  of  Hllgenfeld,  from  whose  views, 
moreover,  he  sometimes  shows  good  reason 
for  dissenting.  Thus  he  wishes  to  restore  to 
this  Gospel  the  passage  Matt.  i.  18-ii.  23, 
which  Hilgenfeld  maintains  was  wanting,  and 
it  is  certainly  difficult  to  resist  his  argument 
that  the  quotation  from  Micah  at  least  must 
have  been  in  Jerome's  copy.  Still,  besides 
other  objections,  there  is  room  for  doubting 
whether  the  Messianic  genealogy  could  have 
been  originally  followed  by  the  story  of  the 
supernatural  conception ;  and  it  is  obvious  to 
suggest,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
suggestion  has  been  made  before,  that  the 
original  narrative  may  have  passed  at  once 
from  Matt.  i.  16,  with  the  reading  "and 
Joseph  begat  Jesus  by  Mary,"  to  Matt.  ii.  1, 
where  the  words  "  Now  when  Jesus  was  bom 
in  Bethlehem"  follow  quite  naturally.  In- 
deed, the  birth  in  Bethlehem  was  a  more 
important  circumstance  for  a  purely  human 
than  for  a  semi-divine  Messiah.  Again,  Mr. 
Nicholson  with  much  probability  assigns  the 
curious  passage  in  which  Jesus  speaks  of  his 
mother — the  Holy  Spirit — ^transporting  him 
by  one  of  his  hairs  to  Mount  Tabor,  and 
which  is  quoted  both  by  Origen  and  Jerome, 
to  the  Temptation  rather  than  the  Trans- 
figuration, the  former  having  been  Hilgen- 
feld's  original  view,  which  he  was  led  to 
abandon  by  the  authority  of  Baur.  He  seems 
to  me,  however,  to  treat  with  somewhat  un- 
necessary scorn  the  view  which  finds  Gnostic 
or  other  heresy  in  this  bizarre  expression,  as 
if  it  were  quite  a  matter  of  course  that  Jesus 
— the  supernatural  conception  being  granted 
— might  speak  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  his 
mother.  On  the  contrary,  I  must  agree  with 
Hilgenfeld  that  this  expression  is  itself  an 


evidence  that  the  gospel  in  which  it  occurs 
could  not  have  contained  the  story  of  the 
supernatural  birth ;  and  the  account  of  the 
baptism,  which  makes  the  Holy  Spirit  ad- 
dress Jesus  as  "my  Son,"  and  dwell  upon 
the  relationship,  points  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

The  stonr  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery 
(inconceivable  in  a  Hebrew  gospel)  Mr. 
Nicholson  identifies,  as  so  many  others  have 
done,  with  that  narrated  by  Papias  of  a 
woman  accused  before  the  Lord  of  many  sins, 
which  the  Grospel  according  to  the  Hebrews 
also  contained ;  and  his  conjecture  to  account 
for  its  appearance  in  so  many  copies  of  John 
is  at  least  ingenious.  Papias  is  now  said  to 
have  taken  this  story  from  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrews ;  the  statement  of  Eusebius, 
indeed,  rather  implies  the  contrary;  it  is 
possible  then  that  he  may  have  given  it  on 
the  authority  of  John,  meaning  of  course 
John  the  Presbyter,  and  thus  someone  may 
easily  have  been  induced  to  insert  it  in  his 
copy  of  John's  gospel.  In  regard  to  the 
authorship  of  this,  from  every  point  of  view, 
singularly  interesting  work,  Mr.  Nicholson 
unhesita^ngly  adopts  Hilgenfeld's  conclusion 
that  we  have  here  indeed  the  genuineMatthew ; 
but  he  unfortunately  combines  it  with  the 
untenabla  hypothesis — long  ago  characterised 
by  De  'Wette  as  "  aus  der  Lufb  gegriffen  " — 
that  Matthew  wrote  two  editions  of  his 
gospel,  one  in  his  native  Aramaic,  the  other 
in  Greek,  and  that  our  canonical  first  gospel 
accordingly  is  also  his. 

The  external  evidence  for  the  apostolic 
authorship  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  as  here  set  forth — ^and  it  is  very 
fairly  set  forth — certainly  presents  a  very 
formidable  front;  but  whether  it  may  be 
pronounced  conclusive  is  a  question  which 
depends  very  much  on  the  value  that  is 
attached  to  this  kind  of  evidence  on  the 
whole.  The  case  may  perhaps  be  briefly 
stated  thus : — If  Papias  knew  what  he  was 
saying  when  he  affirmed  that  Matthew 
wrote  a  gospel  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  if 
Matthew  did  so  write,  it  is  surely  far  more 
probable  that  this  gospel  was  substantially, 
though  it  may  be  with  additions  and  inter- 
polations, that  used  by  the  Nazarenes  and 
translated  by  Jerome,  than  that  all  trace  of  it 
has  utterly  perished ;  and  if  so,  the  remuns 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  must 
possess  the  greatest  vidue  as  an  aid  towards 
the  hypothetical  reconstruction  of  the  genuine 
Matthew.  But  what  if  Papias  was  mistaken, 
and  was  only  repeating  a  current  opinion  of 
his  time,  for  which  there  was  no  foundation 
whatever  ?  In  that  case,  it  is  not  clear  that 
much  is  gained  for  our  Greek  Matthew ;  for 
there  is  not,  I  believe,  a  single  shred  of 
ancient  testimony  that  Matthew  ever  wrote  a 
gospel  in  Greek,  and  the  belief  down  to 
Jerome's  time  at  least  was  distinctly  the 
other  way.  Robebt  B.  Dbttmmoio). 


Kisiory  of  Oorea,  Ancient  and  Modem  ;  with 
Description  of  Manners  and  Customs, 
Language  and  Geography.  Maps  and  Il- 
lustrations. By  the  Rev.  John  Ross,  seven 
years  resident  in  Manchuria.  (Paisley: 
J.  &  R.  Parlane.) 

In  this  goodly  volume  Mr*  I^oss  claims  a 


hearing  from  a  larger  portion  of  the  public 
than  in  his  previous  publications.  There 
appeared  in  1877  his  Mandarin  ?rimr 
(Triibner  and  Co.);  in  1878 his  Corean?rimer\ 
and  now  wef  have  this  History  ofCorea.  And 
this  is  but  the  prelude  to  another  work,  ia 
which  the  author  intends  to  give  "  an  account 
of  the  reigning  dynasty  of  China  from  its 
earliest  dawn  to  the  zenith  of  its  power/' 

Mr.  Ross  is  a  missionary  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  some  supporieis  of 
the  mission  cause  may  think  that  he  woald 
have  employed  his  time  better  in  simply 
teaching  and  preaching  the  Gospel  than  in 
writing  primers  and  histories.  Bat  ve 
believe  it  will  be  foimd,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  the  most  cultured  and  studious  mis- 
sionaries are  the  most  abundant  in  laboon, 
and  also  the  most  successful  in  all  depart- 
ments  of  their  work.  In  their  case,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  others,  we  have  the  differ- 
ence that  is  always  to  *be  found  between  tbe 
results  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labour. 

Nine  years  ago  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williamson, 
of  the  same  Mission,  published  his  two  ad- 
mirable volumes  of  Journeys  in  North  China, 
Manchuria,  and  JSastem  Mongolw^  with  som 
Account  of  Corea.  We  are  glad  that  Mr. 
Ross,  in  his  own  difiPerent  method,  is  yet  fol- 
lowing in  the  steps  of  his  senior. 

We  have  read  through  all  the  History  of 
Oorea,  and  understand  more  fully  and  freshly 
than  we  did  before  the  scenes  that  have  taken 
place  for  nearly  3,000  years  in  that  peninsola 
and  in  the  regions  to  the  north  and  west  of 
it,  extending  over  ten  degrees  of  longitude,  i 
and  from  the  south  of  Corea  to  the  Suugari 
River,  and  what  is  now  the  border  of  Eosii 
on  the  Amoor.  The  book  may  lie  side  by 
side  with  Howorth's  History  of  the  Mtmgolt, 
while  the  details  in  it  are  all  drawn  directly 
from  the  proper  native  sources.  Those  detail^} 
indeed,  will  be  deemed  by  many  of  little 
importance.  What,  it  will  be  thought,  are 
the  struggles  and  wars,  the  rise  and  fall,  of 
those  remote  Tungusic  races  to  us  ?  But  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  those  nm 
continue  to  the  present  day,  and  have  pre- 
served, more  or  less  fully,  the  record  of  tiieir 
various  fortunes ;  that  their  history  is  closely 
associated  with  that  of  the  great  empire  of 
China ;  and  that,  as  our  relations  with  tbfl 
latter  increase,  we  shall  have  more  and  more 
to  do  with  them.  The  Corean  peninsula,  three 
times  as  large  as  Scotland,  is  almost  the  only 
country  the  population  of  which  have  heeii 
able  to  seclude  themselves  very  much  from  iheii 
neighbours,  and  entirely  from  ourselves  an( 
other  nations  of  the  West.  This  isolatioi 
cannot  long  continue.  The  more  that  we  an 
told  of  Corea  the  better  shall  we  know  wha 
to  do  with  regard  to  it  hereafter.  Mr.  Ross 
work  not  only  gratifies  our  curiosity  in  th 
present,  but  prepares  us  for  the  duty  of  th 
future. 

Corea  is  first  heard  of  at  the  end  o 
the  twelfth  century  B.C.,  when  the  Chines 
feudal  dynasty  of  Shang  was  superseded  b; 
that  of  ChkvL.  Then  the  first  Ch&u  sovereigi 
invested  a  nobleman  of  the  Shang  line  (not 
younger  brother  of  his  own,  as  Mr.  Rosa  sajj 
p.  10)  with  the  country  of  Chao-sien,  th 
north-western  part  of  Corea.  From  him,  i 
is  said,  the  barbarous  natives  learned  tb 
elements  of  qiviliwtiou.  This  is  problematica 
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The  peninsula  first  comes  before  us  distinctly 
during  the  time  of  the  Han  dynasty  (b.c. 
206-A.D.  221).  It  was  then  subdued,  though 
with  difficulty,  and  divided  into  four  pro- 
Tioces,  of  which  a  map  is  given. 

The  auihor'tben  traces  the  history  of  the 
tnbes  of  Hien-bi  (Hsien-pi)  and  of  the  kingdom 
of  Yen,  and  brings  us  down  to  the  great  T'ang 
djnasty  (618-906),  which  commenced  hostili- 
ties with  Corea  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
centory.  The  little  peninsula  made  a  gallant 
defence,  and  was  reduced  to  sabjection  only 
iHer  an  immense  sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure. 
The  T'ang  dynasty  gave  place  in  the  tenth 
oentary  to  the  Sung,  famous  sis  the  Au'gtf^'an 
a«e  of  Chinese  literature.  It  was  more 
powerful,  however,  in  the  fields  of  criticism 
ind  philoflopby  than  in  those  of  battle.  The 
K*i-tan,  a  Tongusic  people  whose  original 
Beat  was  north  of  the  Hien-bi,  made  themselves 
oonsptcoons  immediately  on  the  fall  of  T*ang, 
and  before  the  rise  of  Sung,  and  founded  the 
djButy  of  Uao  in  the  north,  where  they  held 
the  site  of  the  present  Peking.  From  them 
etine  the  name  of  Cathay,  applied  both  to 
Goini  and  its  capital. 

The  K'i-tans  finally  went  down  before  the 
Xunrbaa  Tartars,  who  came  to  the  front  in 
1115,  and  established  the  Kin  or  Golden 
Dynasty,  dividing  what  is  now  called  China 
proper  for  more  than  a  century  with  the 
Saog.  Bat  both  of  them  disappeared  before 
the  empire  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  which  held 
possession  of  China,  as  the  Yiiaa  or  Mongol 
dpasty,  for  eighty-eight  years,  ending  in 
1368. 

At  the  close  of  the  chapter  on  the  Nii-ohiin, 
Ifr.  Ross  says,  what  we  were  not  aware  of 
before,  and  still  hesitate  to  accept : — 
"  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Kin  dynasty 
g»TB  its  origin  to  the  name  China."  But,  he 
adds,  '*the  C9iin  dynasty  is  more  likely,  as  far 
as  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  goes,  to  have 
done  80 ;  for  the  word  Kin  is  pronounced  Jin 
(fometimos,  but  erroneously,  written  Chin) 
only  Buioe  the  present  Manohu  dynasty  ascended 
the  throne  of  their  Nii-chan  predecessors.  That 
ahort-lived  dynasty  which  preceded  the  Han, 
and  built  the  first  Chinese  Great  Wall,  was  the 
Chin.  Its  reign  in  the  latter  half  of  the  third 
omtuzy  was  styled  the  Jin,  sometimes  written 
Chin  or  Tain." 

Bat  this  Chin  or  Tsin  dynasty  was  different 
altogether  from  the  Ch'in  or  Ts'in  that  built 
the  great  wall.  Oar  author  goes  on : — 
**  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  name  China 
vhich  we  now  aspirate  [?]  is  the  unaspirated 
Ch  or  J  of  the  Tsin  or  Chin  dynasty.  I  feel 
ioelined  to  reject  the  Tsin  of  three  centuries 
2  c,  because  it  existed  only  a  few  years ;  and 
the  Great  Wall  raised  so  universal  a  hatred 
a^Qst  the  dynasty  that  the  Chinese  would 
aerer  call  themselves  by  its  title." 

Bat  they  never  do  call  themselves  by  that 
title.  China^  as  the  name  of  their  country, 
ii  known  to  them  only  from  foreign  usage. 

The  subject  is  thus  concluded : — 
"  Thou^  the  Arabians  called  China  Bin,  and 
the  Syrians  the  people  Tainiy  it  is  absurd  to 
derive  the  Sinim  of  Isaiah  from  either  Ts'in  or 
the  Tain  or  Chin  dynasty,  for  Isaiah  died  five 
ttntoriei  before  Tb'in  Shih  Hwang  began  to 
wign." 

Bat  the  feadal  state  of  Ch'in  or  Ts'in  in  the 
north-west  of  the  country  dated  from  b.o.  909. 
It  went  on  growing  till  it  became  more 
powerinl  than  all  the  other  States  together, 


and  brought  the  Chinese  feudal  system  to  an 
end.  Long  before  Isaiah  Ch4n  and  its  people 
had  been  to  the  west  the  representatives  of 
the  kingdom  and  race  to  which  they  belonged. 
If  we  must  account  for  the  name  China,  no 
solution  meets  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
so  well  as  this — ^that  it  was  from  that  western 
Ch'in  that  the  name  began. 

To  return  to  Corea.  Prom  the  time  of  the 
T'ang  dynasty,  the  little  territory  had  enjoyed 
comparative  peace,  and  prospered.  When 
the  Chinese  Mings  drove  out  the  Mongols, 
the  King  of  Corea  sent  letters  of  congratu- 
lation to  the  founder  of  the  new  dynasty, 
who  graciously  acknowledged  his  kingship. 

In  1592  the  peninsular  kingdom  was 
attacked  by  Japan,  and  in  the  invading  force 
were  many  Japanese  Christians,  the  fruits  of 
Jesuit  devotion.  Mr.  Ross  suggests  that  the 
invasion  was  arranged  by  the  Japanese 
Government  to  get  rid  of  a  portion  of  its 
people  who  were  occasioning  it  trouble  in 
their  own  country.  Perhaps  some  Jesuit 
missionaries  accompanied  it.  The  expedition 
failed ;  but  some  Christians  remained  in  Corea, 
and  a  Christian  seed  from  them  is  there  to  the 
present  day. 

When  the  Tungusic  Manchus  effected  the 
subjugation  of  China  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  Coreans  were  faithful, 
so  long  as  they  could  be  so,  to  their  old 
allies.  The  Manchus,  on  their  part,  acted 
towards  them  with  forbearance  and  generosity. 
An  understanding  between  them  was  at  last 
come  to.  The  Coreans  renounced  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Mings,  and  agreed  to  assist  the 
Manchus  in  war ;  and,  if  themselves  attacked, 
they  were  to  feed  the  army  sent  to  aid  them. 
Every  year  they  should  send  congratulations 
and  presents,  as  they  had  formerly  done  to 
the  Court  of  the  Ming.  On  these  conditions, 
while  they  must  not  build  or  fortify  any  city 
without  permission,  they  should  be  suffered  to 
retain  the  customs  and  territories  of  their 
ancestors  unaltered ;  and  they  have  done  so. 

Such  is  the  merest  outline  of  the  histories 
that  are  to  be  found  in  this  volume.  The 
style  is  not  brilliant,  nor  is  the  use  of  terms 
always  the  most  correct ;  but  the  narrative  is 
clear.  The  story  is  told  in  a  plain  and 
straightforward  manner,  while  the  reflective 
digressions,  which  are  not  often  introduced, 
are  sound. 

The  last  part  contains  a  chapter  on  Corean 
social  customs,  which  shows  how  their  state 
has  been  moulded  by  the  books  of  China. 
There  are  here  also  several  plates  by  a  native 
painter,  brilliant  but  inartistic.  There  is  a 
second  chapter,  too  brief,  on  the  religion  of 
Corea,  which  is  mainly  Buddhism;  a  third 
on  its  government,  which  concludes  with  an 
estimate  of  the  population  as  between  four- 
teen and  fifteen  millions;  and  a  fourth  on 
the  language,  which  is  polysyllabic  and 
agglutinated.  It  has,  however,  an  alphabet — 
the  best,  Mr.  Ross  says,  which  he  knows, 
purely  phonetic,  and  not  a  syllabary,  like 
Japanese,  Mongolian,  and  Manchu.  Mr.  Boss 
also  gives  a  comparative  table  of  between 
sixty  and  seventy  common  words  in  English, 
Chinese,  Manchu,  East  Mongol,  Japanese, 
and  Corean  which  must  be  attractive  to 
philologists.  Chinese,  however,  is  extensively 
studied,  and  a  knowledge  of  it  is  the  proof  of 
scholarship  and  gentility.    The  final  chapter 


is  on  the  geography  of  the  country,  with  a 
complete  list  of  all  its  cities. 

We  cannot  look  forward  ourselves  without 
anxiety  to  what  is  likely  to  be  the  future  of 
Corea.  But  evil  is  less  likely  to  come  to  it 
from  Japan,  from  ourselves,  or  from  any 
other  Western  country  through  the  timely 
publication  of  Mr.  Ross's  volume. 

James  Leggb. 


BECENT  SOHOOL  BOOKS. 

Quite  a  formidable  accumulation  of  volumes 
lies  before  us  awaiting  notice  under  this  head. 
As  usual  a  considerable  proportion  of  these 
seem  to  have  no  particular  reason  for  existence, 
beiuf?  to  all  appearance  neither  better  nor 
cheaper  than  existing  works  covering  precisely 
the  same  ground.  There  are,  however,  but  few 
— fewer  perhaps  than  usual— which  strike  us  as 
positively  bad;  and  one  or  two  at  least  are 
distinctly  above  the  average,  real  and  valuable 
additions  to  the  stock  of  educational  literature. 

We  notice  first  two  Greek  grammars,  each 
excellent  in  its  way,  and  marking  a  distinct 
advance  on  previous  works  of  the  kind  in 
English.  Prof.  W.  W.  Goodwin's  Elementary 
Greek  Orammar  (Maomillan),  in  spite  of  its  too 
modest  title,  is  an  exceedingly  complete  and 
well-arranged  summary  of  the  best  results  of 
recent  study  in  this  direction.  The  author  has 
been  recognised,  ever  since  the  appearance  of 
his  admirable  treatise  on  Greek  Moods  and 
TenseSf  as  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  original 
scholars  of  the  day,  and  his  present  work  is  fully 
worthy  of  his  reputation.  The  scientific  study  of 
Greek  syntax  has  made  great  advances  of  late — 
advances  due  in  great  measure  to  the  researches 
of  Prof.  Gt)od win  himself — and  we  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  the  work  of  reform  has  yet  reached 
its  ultimate  completion,  or  that  the  book  before 
us,  good  as  it  is,  can  be  regarded  as  its  final 
expression.  But  we  distinctly  think  Prof. 
Goodwin's  the  best  Greek  grammar  that  has 
yet  appeared  in  English,  and  we  are  confident 
that  its  success  will  be  equal  to  its  merits. 

The  Primer  of  Greek  Aecidencey  by  Messrs. 
Abbot  and  Mansfield  (Bivingtons),  which  has 
now  reached  a  second  edition,  and  is  fast 
making  its  way  into  many  of  our  principal 
schools,  cannot  compare  in  fullness  with  Prof. 
Goodwin's  book.  But  for  teaching  purposes  it 
is  excellent ;  extremely  concise,  yet  clear,  and 
based  from  first  to  last  on  sound  philological 
principles.  It  might  perhaps  be  better  that  such 
paradigms  as  those  on  pp.  66-71,  which  may 
be  useful  for  reference  but  can  scarcely  be 
taught  to  beginners,  should  be  relegated  to  an 
Appendix.  And  we  do  not  greatly  value  such 
lists  as  those  on  pp.  128-30  of  *'  words  differ- 
ing  in  meaning  according  to  their  accent." 
They  have  a  certain  savour  of  cram,  and  the  in- 
formation they  give  is  not  particularly  valuable. 
One  little  slip  we  notice,  which  will  doubtless 
be  corrected  in  future  editions.  All  the  neuter 
participles  active  of  contract  verbs  (on  pp.  84- 
88)  are  wrongly  accentuated ;  thus  r/juaoir  tlyiwy 
for  riyJMv  Tifi&y,  etc  This  is  curious,  as  on  p. 
41  the  accent  is  given  correctly. 

Messrs.  Oliver  and  Boyd  (Edinburgh)  send 
us  EudimenU  of  the  La^in  Language^  by  James 
Clyde,  author  of  the  well-known  Greek  Syntax, 
Tms  is  simply  a  Latin  grammar,  containing  a 
good  deal  of  information,  but  written  in  a 
singularly  unattractive  style.  The  Preface  in 
particular  is  so  clumsy  as  to  be  quite  a 
curiosity.  What  is  an  **  introduction -of  some 
moment "  P  And  is  there  really  in  English  a 
verb  "  to  disrupt "  P  In  the  body  of  the  work 
other  portents  meet  us.  Why  should  a  boy  be 
taught  to  construe  furtim   **  thief- wise,"   and 

Sorse  still)  armatum   "for  to  arm"?     We 
ve  received  also  two  Latin  Primers,  Auxilia 
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Laiim,  Part  I.,  by  M.  J.  B,  Baddeley  (G.  Bell), 
and  First  Latin  Orammar,  by  M.  0.  Macmillan 
(Macmillan).  How  many  more  Latin  Primers, 
we  wonder,  differing  from  one  another  and  from 
their  predecessors  mainly  in  the  binding:,  are  to 
be  inflicted  on  the  present  race  of  school-boys  f 

Prom  the  Pitt  Press  come  several  fresh  in- 
stalments of  works  already  noticed  in  these 
columns.  Thus  we  have  two  more  books  (vii. 
and  viii.)  of  Mr.  Sidgwick's  bright  and  useful 
school  edition  of  Vergil ;  two  (i.  and  ii.)  of  Mr. 
Peskett's  Caesar  de  B,  Oall, ;  one  (vi.)  of  Mr. 
Pretor's  Anahasis ;  and  another  treatise  of  Cicero 
by  Mr.  Beid,  the  familiar  De  Senectute,  Mr. 
Hailstone  edits  Xenophon's  AgeHlaus,  an  edition 
of  which  was  lately  produced  by  Mr.  B.  W. 
Taylor.  The  Agestlam  is  not,  perhaps,  a  very 
valuable  work  for  teaching  purposes;  it  is 
rather  dull,  and  the  Greek  is  often  difficult 
Mr.  Hailstone's  notes  seem  scarcely  sufficient  in 
the  way  of  explanation,  and  too  much  loaded 
with  quotations  and  references.  Thus,  taking  the 
very  first  note  (on  8xa  rovro,  chap,  i.,  sec.  1^,  a  boy 
who  should  stick  at  this  very  trifling  difficulty 
would  want,  not  two  more  examples  of  the  con- 
struction, but  an  explanation  of  it.  A  gain,  at  chap, 
i.,  sec.  10,  the  beginner  should  be  told  plainly  to 
observe  the  absence  of  the  article  and  the  con- 
sequent predicative  force  of  vptirti  vpaiis.  We 
assume  that  the  book  is  intended  for  beginners. 
If  it  is  not  so,  fully  three-quarters  of  the  notes 
are  altogether  superfluous.  On  the  difficult 
passage,  chap,  i.,  sec.  2  (roTy  Trpoy6ifois  ovofiaCofi^vois, 
&c.),  Mr.  Hailstone's  note  strikes  us  as  extremely 
unsatisfactory.  Considering  the  tense  of  ovofLa- 
(ofjLf  VOLS  And  its  position  in  the  sentence,  it  is  surely 
out  of  the  question  to  construe  it  "of  high 
reputation."  Probably  the  dative  depends  on 
the  following  6jrJ<rTos  ^7cV6to,  "what  was  his 
degree  of  descent  (in  succession)  to  them ;  "  and 
then  oyofiaCofjLfvois  simply  =  Btoo^  ovofid(a>ifTu, 
'  *  when  thoy  are  enumerated  by  name."  If  this 
is  what  Mr.  Hailstone  means  by  the  latter  part 
of  his  note,  we  can  only  say  that  he  fails  signally 
to  convey  his  meaning. 

The  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  by  W.  W.  Merry 
(Clarendon  Press),  is  a  very  excellent  piece  of 
work.  The  notes  are  very  full,  but  clear,  and 
(above  all)  interesting.  It  strikes  us  as  odd  that 
the  author,  trying  to  translate  ^poyrurrfiptov  after 
the  model  of  "  refectory,"  should  have  lighted  on 
"contemplatory"  rather  than  on  '*  reflectory." 
In  ver.  318  irtpixt^iy  is  scarcely  equivalent  to 
I* circumlocution;"  excess,  and  not  evaaiveness, 
is  the  idea  implied  in  the  prepositional  prefix. 
We  are  disposed  also  to  think  that  in  ver.  1174- 
75,  the  words  doKuy  A8iicov*'T'  &8«ic€?<r5oi  and  KMovp- 
yovuT*  ol6*  Sti  are  best  taken  as  quotations  (like 
Ti  \4ytis  ai,  above),  specimens  of  dap- trap  pro- 
testation on  the  part  of  an  impudent  pleader  in 
a  criminal  case.  But  Mr.  Merry's  diflbrentview 
is  no  doubt  tenable. 

Anglice  JReddenda,  by  0.  S.  Jerram  (Clarendon 
Press),  seems,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  without 
actual  experiment,  a  useful  book.  It  consists 
of  a  number  of  short  passages  in  prose  and  verse 
from  the  chief  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  in- 
tended in  the  first  instance,  not  for  **  construing  " 
in  class,  but  as  exercises  in  unprepared  transla- 
tion on  paper  for  junior  boys.  Most  of  the 
passages  will  be  pretty  familiar  to  experienced 
teachers,  but  it  is  a  great  saving  of  time  and 
trouble  to  have  them  collected  in  this  handy 
shape.  A  somewhat  similar  book,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale,  and  confined  to  extracts  from 
Latin  prose  authors,  is  Mr.  A.  8.  West's  Easy 
Extracts  for  Translation  at  Sight  (Hamilton, 
Adams  and  Co.).  The  author  provides  a  short 
vocabulary,  and  advises  that  boys  should  be 
required  to  translate  from  the  book  without 
dictionaries.  Mr.  Jerram's  book  is  intended  for 
use  either  with  dictionaries  or  without  them. 

Macmillan   an^  Cq.  haye   enlisted 


some  very  eminent  scholars  among  the  contri- 
butors to  their  series  of  *  *  Classical  Writers."  Mr. 
Capos  gives  us  a  really  admirable  little  work  on 
the  life  of  Livy  and  the  form  and  matter  of  his 
writings.  Many  scholars  will  think  his  estimate 
of  livy's  merits  excessive ;  but  it  is  supported 
by  able  and  effective  argument,  and  Mr.  Capes 
has  a  right,  if  anyone  has,  to  an  opinion  of  his 
own  in  this  matter.  Prof.  Nettieship's  Fer^t7con- 
taios  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information  and 
thoughtful  criticism.  We  are  struck,  however, 
by  a  certain  want  of  proportion  in  the  book. 
The  discussion  of  the  legend  of  Aeneas,  inter- 
esting and  able  as  it  is,  occupies  space  which  we 
think  might  have  been  better  devoted  in  a  book 
intended  for  school  use  to  less  technical  ques- 
tions. The  dosing  chapters  on  Yergirs  poetical 
characteristics  are  all  too  short,  and  the  book 
closes  with  strange  abruptness,  as  though  the 
author  had  reached  the  end  of  his  tether 
before  he  was  aware.  Prof.  Campbell's 
Sophocles  is  written  with  great  care  and 
elaboration,  but  the  general  effect  is  singularly 
heavy  and  tiresome  The  author  is  perpetually 
defining  and  qualifying  and  breaking  up  his 
subject  into  cate((ories,  and  these  again  into 
minuter  sub-divisions,  with  the  resmt  rather 
of  perplexing  than  of  enlightening  the  reader. 
The  style,  again,  is  far  too  pretentious,  and  is 
encumbered  with  needless,  and  sometimes 
incongruous,  metaphors.    On  p.  60  we  read  : 

"  the  genius  of  the  poet  ran  at  once  infallibly,  like 
a  spider  at  watch,  along  the  main  thread  of 
emotion  that  was  set  vibrating  by  the  elements  of 
the  story,  and  caught  that  typical  aspect  of  human 
experience  which  he  knew  that  the  crude  mast, 
when  polished  by  his  art,  would  be  most  capable  of 
reflecting.  He  may  be  said  to  hare  entered  the 
heart  of  man  or  woman  at  the  point  where  a  breach 
was  indicated,  and  to  have  carried  forth  its  secret 
unimpaired." 

Surely  this  is  metaphor  run  mad.  Imagine  a 
spider  polishing  a  crude  mass,  catching  a  typical 
aspect,  and  holding  it  up  for  his  crude  mass  to 
reflect !  We  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  an 
*'  unimpaired  secret"  may  be,  but  it  seems  an 
odd  kind  of  trophy  to  be  carried  forth  through  a 
breach ;  and  '*  breaches,"  as  a  rule,  are  made 
by  besiegers,  and  not  *' indicated"  to  them. 
Agaiif  and  again  Prof.  Campbell  pushes  his 
theses  to  the  verge  of  extravagance.  '*  The 
fascination  of  her"  (Deianira's]  **  character  is 
shown,'*  he  says,  **by  the  friendship  of  the 
Trachinian  maidens,  amongst  whom  she  is  a 
stranger."  **The  confased  experience  of  lole, 
who,  in  short  space,  is  orphaned,  wedded, 
widowed,  and  again  betrothed,  is  best  expressed 
by  silence."  As  if  a  sympathising  chorus,  or  a 
*'  Silent  Person"  in  a  Greek  play,  were  pheno- 
mena re<}uiring  these  elaborate  and  far-fetched 
justifications ! 

In  the  same  publishers'  series  of ''  Elementary 
Classics  "  we  notice  Thucydides,  Capture  o/SpJiac^ 
teria,  by  C.  B.  Graves,  and  Herodotus,  Second 
Persian  War,  by  A.  H.  Cooke.  The  former  is 
fairly  well  adapted  for  school  use ;  the  latter  is 
described  as  <*  edited  for  the  use  of  the  lower 
classes  in  schools."  But,  in  the  first  place,  we 
are  convinced  that  lower  classes  in  schools 
should  read  no  Greek  but  the  most  regular 
Attic.  And,  secondly,  the  notes  to  this  edition 
show  that  the  author's  estimate  of  a  lower 
school.boy's  capacity  differs  widely  from  that 
which  experience  has  forced  on  the  present 
writer.  No  amount  of  care  and  scholarship 
will  produce  a  good  school  book  for  lower 
classes  unless  the  author  has  some  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  workings  of  an  average 
school-boy's  mind.  And  a  careful  examination 
of  his  book  leaves  5s  convinced  that  Mr.  Cooke 
dees  not  possess  this  qualification. 

We  have  but  little  space  to  discuss  the  re- 
maining works  on  our  list.     The  Phormio  of 


Terence  is  very  well  and  thoroughly  edited  by 
MesBis.   Bond  and  Walpole  in  Maomillan's 


Classical  Series.  Gbeat  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  production  of  a  correct  text,  and  the  noS 
are  ample  and  scholar-like.  Mr.  Shuckburgh 
edits,  in  the  sameseriesof  **  School  Class  Books " 
thirteen  of  Ovid's  Heroidwm  Epistulae,  As  in 
the  case  of  the  book  last  mentioned,  the  text  has 
received  special  attention ,  the  author  having  him- 
self collated  (for  the  first  time)  the  readings  of 
two  MSS.  in  the  Eton  CoUege  library,  one  of 
them  a  text  of  considerable  importance,  and 
**  pronounced  to  be  of  the  eleventh  century ; " 
the  other  later,  but  *' a  fair  specimen"  of  the 
thirteenth-  or  fourteenth-century  MSS.  Tolhia 
series  belon^^s  also  Cicero  pro  Lege  ManHia  by 
Prof.  A.  S.  Wilkins.  It  is  founded  on  K.  Halm'g 
welLkno^m  edition;  but  Prof.  Wilkins  adds  an 
Introduction,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  fresh 
notes  enclosed  within  square  brackets  for  which 
he  is  himself  responsible. 

Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Books L-III.,  by  Messrs. 
Merryweatber  and  Tancock  (Bivingtons),  ex^ 
hibits  a  sufficient  advance,  we  think,  on  pre- 
ceding editions  to  justify  its  existence.    And, 
considering  how  many  of  such  editions  there 
are,  this  is  no  littie  praise.    The  text  is  that  of 
Kxaner  (Berlin,  1877) ;  there  is  a  very  complete 
apparatus  of  Introductions,  notes,  and  indeies; 
and  the  whole  book  is  evidently  compiled  with 
a    thorough    appreciation    of    the   difilcaliies 
which  pernlex  young  readers.      The  weakest 
point  in  the  book  is,  we  think,  the  needier 
insertion  of  two  Appendices    on    "  Bules  of 
Eeported  Speech  "  and  •*  Se  and  Suus."    These 
do  not  strike  us  as  in  any  way  superior  to  the 
statements  which  may  be  found  in  ordinary 
grammars ;    they  are  certainly  not  lucid,  in 
some  points  we  think  them  incomplete,  and  on 
the  wnole  we  wish  them  away.  Messrs.  Bivington 
send  us  also  new  editions  of  two  works  which  have 
earned  a  well- deserved  popularity  with  teachers 
— TayloT^B  Anabasis,  Book  J/.,  and  BenneWsFirii 
Latin  Writer,     Greek  Iambics  (Macmillan),  by 
the  Head-master  of  Cheltenham,  is  a  useful 
practical  introduction  to  the  suoject,  with  a 
capital  index  of  phrases.    We  cannot  recom- 
mend Scenes  from  Plautus,  by  W.  Powell  James 
(Newman).    Boys  who  are  able  to  read  Plautus 
with  profit  would  certainly  do  better  to  attack 
a  whole  play  than  to  study  the  author  in  scraps. 
Dr.  L.  Schmitz's  Vergilii  Aeneidos  Libri  priares 
sex  will  hardly  rank  high  among  the  numerous 
school  editions  of  this  poet.    The  notes  are  xin- 
doubtedly,  to  quote  the  titie-page,  **  copious;" 
but  copiousness  as  such  is  scarcely  a  merit,  and 
we  do  not  find  in  them  any  other  merit  in 
particular,    Angiportus,  by  Messrs.  Malan  and 
Jerram  (Longman),   consists  of   passages  for 
translation  into  Latin  prose,  and  is  intended  to 
help  boys  over  the  step  between  rotranslation  of 
translations  from  Latin  authors,  and  the  use  of 
such  books  as  Foliorum  Centuriae,  in  which  un- 
altered English  extracts  are  presented  for  con- 
version into  Latin.    Perhaps  150  exercises  are 
rather  many  for  such  a  purpose ;  but  that  is  a 
fault  on  the  right  side,  and  many  teachers  will 
find  the  book  useful. 


Mr.  Fbakcis  Stobu's  Simple  Poems  from 
Cowper  (Rivingtons),  a  volume  of  the  *' English 
School  Classics,"  may  be  found  useful  for 
yo anger  students.  But  surely  when  John 
Gilpin's  spouse  says  her  husband  must  ride  *'on 
horseback  after  we,"  "after"  ici  not  "here a 
conjunction,  and  we  must  supply  '  ride.' "  And 
**  The  Wash  "  of  Edmonton,  should  scarcely  be 
described  as  '*  a  brook  which  runs  into  the 
Lea." 


We  suppose  there  is  always  room  for  a  new 
book  of  selections  from  our  poets,  so  vast  is  the 
educational  consumption  of  sucli  works.  So 
there  is  room  for  Miss  Hertz's  Short  Jteadinga 
from  English  Poetry  (Bivingtons).  On  the 
whole,  the  extracts  are  praiseworthy  for  their 
variety  and   for   their  freshness.     J^ot  only 
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Shalspere  represenU  the  Elizabethan  drama. 
Bat  oertainly  Spenser  ought  not  to  have  been  ex- 
dadfid.  We  are  told  it  ia  ''scarcely  possible 
to  deUch  short  passages  of  his  great  vork  from 
their  context  without  iajuring  their  force  and 
beaatj.'*  This  is  true;  but  it  is  also  true  of 
MTenl  other  works  that  are  represented  in  this 
Tolome. 

Li  Hidorieal  AUiracU  (0.  Eogan  Paul  and 
Co )  Mr.  Johnstone  gives  us  short  sketches  of 
ti^e  histories  of  the  less  prominent  States  of 
Europe.  He  tells  us  in  hisPrefaoe  that ' '  there 
II  no  attempt  at  originality  in  these  abstracts/' 
isd  it  would  be  useless  to  look  for  that  which 
the  author  himself  disclaims ;  he  gives,  how- 
erer,  a  pood  deal  of  information  not  easily  to 
be  obtained  elsewhere  in  so  compact  a  form. 

Mb.  PBUun'8  History  ofHoUand  and  Belgium 
Cailins)  is  a  edight  volume  intended  for  the  use 
lif  whoola.  The  history  of  the  Netherlands  de- 
serves to  be  known  far  better  than  that  of  larger 
ocmntries,  and  we  may  welcome  any  attempt  to 
bring  itbeCofe  English  readers. 

Hcfw  to  Leant  Rttsnan :  a  Manual  for  Students 
rf  Eusaan.  With  a  Key.  A  Graduated  Russian 
^fwifr,    l^th  a  Vocabulary.   Bj  Henri  Biola. 
;  Tnibner.  j    We  neglected  to  notice  Mr.  Riola's 
/Air  to  Zeam  Russian  upon  its  first  appearance, 
and  cannot  do  better  than  recal  our  readers' 
attention  to  it  now  that  he  has  appended  to  it  a 
useful  and  copious  Russian  Reader.  The  earlier 
volume  is  recommended  in  a  prefatory  note  by 
VIr.  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  whose  authority  ia  all 
S^vonic  matters  carries  very  great  weight. 
Hitherto  no  good  Russian  Grammar  has  existed 
:i  BngUsli ;  stndents  have  been  obliged  to  avail 
tlMmselvea  of  Reifl;  who  is  far  from  being  a 
tttis&ctory  guide.     Mr.  Riola  has  based  his 
manual  on  the  OUendorffian  system  of  teaching 
liaguageey  ao  that  it  is  purposely  adapted  for 
fdf-inatmotion.      Mr.  Ralston  vouches  from 
personal  knowledge  that  Mr.  Riola  has  per- 
formed his  work  most  conscientiously.    Russian 
u  an    extremely  abstruse   and   unattractive 
liogua^  and  the  veiy  great  interest  felt  in 
the  natum  that  uses  it  has  not  yet  inspired  any 
)reat  number  of  our  oountrjmen  to  overcome 
its  difficulties ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  that 
namber  is  increasing,  and  Ihat  Mr.  Riola's 
careful  volumes  will  assist  all  such  students  in 
a  ^oroughly  practical  manner.    The  readine 
book  contains  selections  in  prose  and  verse,  and 
ii  provided  with  a  copious  glossary. 

A  Short  Chography  of  the  British  Isles,    By 

John  Richard  Oreen  and  Alice  Stopford  Green. 

'tfaemillan.)    Mr.  Green,  in  the  Introduction 

to  this  handv  volume,  the  joint  production  of 

Hmaelf  and  his  wife,  says  that  **  no  drearier 

t»k  can  be  set  for  the  worst  of  criminals  than 

tKat  of  atudyiug  a  set  of  geographical  text- 

^»ks  such  as  the  children  in  our  sdiools  are 

doomed  to  use."    This  is  no  doubt  true  of  many 

ttooks  enjoying  a  wide  circulation,  but  it  is  not 

tine  <A  all.    The  influence  of  Ritter  and  his 

i^ool  is  making  itself  felt,  and  many  teachers 

tf  geography  no  longer  confine  themselves  to 

fcmng  their  pupils  to  learn  by  heart  long  lists 

'if  barren  names  and  figures.    The  little  book 

a<3w  before  us  is  conceived  in  the  right  spirit, 

tad  we  hope  it  will  find  as  numerous  a  circle  of 

r-aders  as  Mr.  Green's  History  of  the  English 

Z^'^'^.    Tbe  authors  do  not  content  themselves 

vith  presenting  us  merely  with  a  description 

of  the  outline  form  of  these  islands,  but  they 

'indicate  the  influence  which  that  form  has 

exerted  on  human  history  or  human  society,*' 

u;d  b^  doing  so  infuse  life  into  and  render 

^^tnctive  a  aabiect  which  in  the  hands  of  a 

5wrhsnical  ieaoner  becomes   degraded  into  a 

Loe  exereise  of  the  memory.      Geography 

tA;ij^t  in  the  spirit  pervading  this  little  book 

viU  make  the  pupils—and  for  that  matter  the 

icutsrs  too— think ;  and  that,  after  all,  is  one  of 

tbe  okief  atas  of  edueation« 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

Sydney  Smith  called  Bishop  Doyle  the  Pope 
of  Ireland ;  and  if  J.  K.  L.  were  now  living  he 
might  be  a  cardinal  if  his  Gallican  views  and 
enormous  breadth  of  liberality  did  not  tend  to 
disqualify  him.  His  Life— published  in  1861— 
has  long  been  out  of  print;  but  a~new  edition, 
full  of  letters  and  anecdotes  that  had  not  pre- 
viously appeared,  and  entitling  it  to  take  rank 
as  almost  a  new  book,  is  now,  we  learn,  on  the 
eve  of  publication.  Among  others,  the  executors 
of  Lord  Monteagle,  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and 
the  Earls  of  Darnley  and  Derby  have  opened 
their  family  papers  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Last, 
though  not  least,  the  Bishop's  executors  and 
family  have  given  him  cordial  aid. 

Wb  understand  that  Messrs.  Macmillan  and 
Oo.  have  in  contemplation  a  complete  edition,  in 
three  crown  octavo  volumes,  of  the  poetical  works 
of  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell,  whose  recent 
appointment  to  the  American  embassy  in 
London  will  have  been  noticed  by  our  readers 
with  pleasure.  The  poems  will  probably  be  re- 
arranged and  corrected  for  this  edition  by  the 
author  himself. 

MsaSBS.      W.     SWiN     SOHNEKSOHEIN      AND 

Allen  announce  for  early  issue  a  work  on  the 
Great  Desert  of  Sahara,  by  Mr.  Donald 
Mackenzie,  author  of  The  Flooding  of  the  Sahara, 
who  has  been  for  several  years  past  actively 
en^ged  in  endeavouring  to  open  up  communi- 
cation with  this  hitherto  comparativdy  unknown 
region.  A  description  of  the  Sahara  and  its 
inhabitants  will  be  given  in  the  work,  which 
will  also  contain  full  details  of  the  suggested 
railway  and  other  means  of  communication  with 
the  Soudan,  as  well  as  of  the  trading  station 
now  being  established  at  Cape  Juby  with  the 
view  of  affording  increased  facility  for  trading 
with  the  district.  The  book  will  be  illustrated, 
and  the  various  projects  it  contains  made  clear 
by  means  of  maps,  &c. 

M.  Renan  will  publish  shortly  a  second*  part 
of  Caliban, 

Mb.  Alexandeb  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  will,  on 
March  3,  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  read  his  paper 
on  '*  The  History  of  Musical  Pitch,"  on  which 
he  has  been  engaged  for  two  years  and  a-half. 
It  will  contain  very  curious  historical  facts  con- 
nected with  musical  pitch  from  a.d.  1361  to 
the  present  day,  comprising  over  300  pitches, 
which  will  be  fully  detailed,  authenticated,  and 
illustrated,  and  also  the  results  of  entirely  new 
observations  on  the  compass  of  the  human  voice 
collected  from  about  600  chorus  singers,  with 
an  account  of  recent  modes  of  measuring  musical 
pitch,  especially  by  Scheibler's  forks,  and  ^e 
methods  of  Profs.  McLeod  and  Mayer. 

The  events  of  Jrecent  years  have  created  a 
demand  in  England  for  works  upon  the  Turkish 
language.  A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Redhouse*s 
Dictionary — originally  compiled  in  the  time  of 
the  Crimean  War,  and  hitherto  the  best  book  of 
its  kind,  but  long  since  out  of  print — has,  there- 
fore, been  prepared  by  Dr.  Oharles  Wells,  the 
most  accomplished  Anglo-Turkish  scholar  of 
the  day,  ana  will  immediately  be  published  by 
Mr.  Quaritch.  Much  more  copious  than  the 
first  edition,  and  supplying  the  numerous  defi- 
ciencies in  that  work  which  time  and  experience 
have  discovered,  it  will  mark  a  new  epoch  in 
the  study  of  a  language  still  of  great  political 
importance. 

Mb.  Ruskik,  who  was  thought  to  have  given 
up  lecturing,  will  be  heard  again  on  March  17 
b^  the  members  of  the  London  Institution,  and 
^11  take  as  his  title— very  appropriately  to  St. 
Patrick's  Day—"  A  Caution  to  Snakes."  Mr. 
Ruskin  is  a  student  of  snakes,  and  was  an 
earnest  listener  at  Prof  Huxley's  recent  lecture 
on  them  in  the  same  theatre. 

The  title  of  Sir  Travers  Twiss's  lecture  at  the 


same  Institution  on  February  19  will  be  **  Laws 
of  the  Crusaders  in  Cyprus." 

M.  Taine  will  commence  his  new  course  of 
lectures  on  aesthetics  and  art  history  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts  on  February  4.  H^ 
will  deal  this  year  with  the  subject  of  Greek 
and  Roman  sculpture. 

Pbof.  Paueb  will  give  the  first  of  a  course  of 
three  lectores  on  Handel,  Sebastian  Bach,  «nd 
Joseph  Haydn  at  the  Royal  Institution  next 
Saturday  afternoon,  February  7. 

This  evening  Mr.  Sonnenschein  will  deliver 
an  address  on  ^'  Elementary  Education  at  Home 
and  Abroad,"  in  reply  to  Mr.  Matthew  Ajrnold*s 
last  Report  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education.  The  chair  will  be  taken  (in  St. 
G«orge  the  Martyr*8  Schoolroom,  Queen 
Square,  W.O.)}  at  eight  o'clock,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  James  Stansfeld,  M.P.  We  understand 
that  Mr.  Sonnenschein  has  specially  visited 
Paris  and  Brussels  to  collect  official  statistics. 
This  address  forms  one  of  the  Saturday  evening 
lectures  arranged  by  the  Council  of  the  College 
for  Men  and  Women,  Queen  Square. 

A  GOBBESFONDSNT  writos  that  the  late  Mr. 
Pusey  often  wont  abroad  since  the  year  1849, 
when  he  spent  the  winter  at  Malta  and  Athens. 
In  1856  he  visited  St  Petersburg  and  Mosoow, 
where  the  library  attracted  him ;  in  1867  Paris, 
Turin,  and  Milan ;  in  1858  Madrid  and  the 
famous  Escurial  Library;  in  1859  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Mount  Sinai,  Con- 
stantinople, Patmos,  the  convents  of  Yatopedki, 
and  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos,  returning 
home  by  Florence.  In  I860  he  made  a  second 
visit  to  Russia ;  in  1864  a  second  visit  to  Mount 
Athos.  Nor  does  this  last  include  aU  his  visits 
to  Continental  towns  famous  for  their  libraries. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Cymmro- 
dorion  Society  mentions  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Powell,  of  Taunton,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  the  Rev.  Robert  Jones  as  their  editor, 
and  that  a  number  of  the  society's  publications 
will  shortly  be  delivered  to  the  members. 
Papers  will  be  read  during  the  ensuing^  year 
by  Dr.  MacFarren,  Mr.  Thomas  Powell,  and 
Dr.  Isambard  Owen.  Through  the  kindness 
of  Prince  Louis-Lucien  Bonaparte  a  facsimile 
of  his  unique  cop3r  of  Griffith  Roberts'  Athraw- 
aeth  Oristnogawl  will  be  issued  early  in  1880. 

The  twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Free  Public  Library,  Museum, 
and  Walker  Art  Gallery  of  the  Borough  of  Liver- 
pool shows  a  steady  progress  of  the  institution 
m  all  its  departments.  Many  additions  have 
been  made  by  donation  and  purchase,  and  a 
very  attractive  and  varied  course  of  free  lectures 
is  being  given  during  the  present  winter  season. 

Db.  WnocEB  is  about  to  publish  a  great  work 
on  the  Runic  inscriptions  of  Denmark,  and  Dr. 
Lorenzen  an  Old-Danish  Dictionary. 

Pbihoe  N.  S.  Galitzin  is  making  progress 
with  his  Universal  History  of  TFar,  which  he  is 
publishing  simultaneously  in  Russian  and  Ger- 
man. He  has  completed  the  section  of  his 
work  relating  to  the  wars  of  anti(}uity,  and  has 
just  issued  tne  first  of  two  deahng  with  the 
Middle  Ages.  This  covers  the  period  betweea 
the  year  476  and  the  invention  of  gunpowder, 
and  treats  of  the  little-known  wars  of  the 
Byzantines,  Slavs,  Mongols,  and  Turks. 

The  Revue  Politique  et  Litteraire  states  that 
Mgr.  Tripepi,  hymnographer  to  the  Holy  See 
and  editor  of  II  Fapato,  has  issued  a  circular  to 
Catholic  scholars  in  various  countries,  inviting 
them  to  assemble  at  Rome  on  March  7,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Festival  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
It  is  well  knowa  that  St.  Thomas  is  held  in 
special  esteem  by  the  present  Pope,  who  is 
supervising  the  preparation  of  a  new  and  care- 
fully revised  edition  of  his  complete  works. 
He  has  appointed  a  oommisaion,  which  is  ooor 
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pied  in  oollecting  the  best  known  editions  and 
the  original  MSS.  of  the  Angelio  Doctor. 

TiiE  Gazette  des  Femmee  gives  interesting 
statistics  as  to  the  number  of  female  authors, 
paiaterd,  and  sculptors  in  France.  Out  of 
1,700  female  authors,  two-thirds  are  natives 
of  the  provinces— more  especially  the  Southern 
—and  one^  third  of  Paris;  of  this  number  1,000 
write  novels  or  stories  for  the  young,  and  150 
educational  works,  while  200  are  poets.  2,150 
female  artists  figure  as  exhibitors,  including 
107  sculptors,  602  painters  in  oil,  193  minia- 
turists, 754  china  painters,  491  water-colour 
painters,  fan  painters,  &c.  Of  the  2,150  artists 
no  less  than  two-thirds  are  Parisians. 

SiONOR  K,  Tbiantafillis  has  just  published 
at  Venice  a  Study  on  the  Origin  of  Commerce 
and  its  Relations  to  the  State  in  Ancient  Greece. 

Herb  E.  Qoetze,  of  Dresden,  is  preparing  a 
complete  edition  of  the  Faatnaehtespiele  of  Hans 
Sachs. 

Messrs.  Loescher  have  just  published  a 
work  entitled  Le  Mura  di  Roma^  con  una  Piania 
direttiva  alia  Ointe  eerviana  ed  aureliana  ed  alia 
Citld  leonina,  by  Signer  0.  Quarenghi. 

The  first  number  of  the  Revista  das  Tradogoes 
portuguesat  is  to  a]^pear  next  month  at  Oporto, 
under  the  editorship  of  Messrs.  Goelho,  Braga, 
and  Pedroso. 

M.  Braga  will  shortly  publish  a  work  on  the 
poetic  origins  of  Christianity,  and  M.  Oliveira 
Martins'  History  of  Iberian  Civilisation  has 
recently  appeared. 

A  SOCIETY  has  been  formed  at  Paris  for 
the  study  of  questions  relating  to  secondary 
education. 

M.  Kloeffner  has  published  at  Bostook 
the  first  part  of  a  dictionary  of  English 
BynonjmB—Englische  Synonymih.  The  work 
is  to  be  completed  in  five  parts,  at  two  marks 
a  part. 

Mr.  Steingrimr  Thorsteinsoi^,  of  Beyk- 
javik,  Iceland,  the  translator  of  Lear  and  other 
plays  of  Shakspere,  was  last  Friday  unani- 
mously elected  a  vice-president  of  the  New 
Shakspere  Society.  The  society's  committee 
also  granted  a  set  of  the  society  s  publications 
up  to  the  end  of  1879  to  the  National  Library, 
or  "  Landsb6kasafn,"  of  Iceland,  in  this  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  committees  of  the  Early. 
English  Text  and  English  Dialect  Societies, 
who  have  also  given  sets  of  their  books  to  the 
same  library.  The  study  of  Early  and  Middle 
English  has  of  late  much  increased  in  the 
island. 

Aboitt  the  origin  of  the  name  ''  jute"  a  cor- 
respondent writes : — 

'*  There  was  a  tradition  in  Cftlcntta  some  years  affo 
that  this  fibre  was  originally  bronght  into  the 
market  for  the  pnrpoee  of  a  sparions  imitation  or 
adulteration  of  hemp,  and  that  on  a  discnssion 
arising  at  the  Custom  House  as  to  the  name  under 
which  it  should  be  entered,  someone  settled  the 
question  by  saying,  'Call  it  jhut^*  i.«.,  lie,  or  false 
(hemp).  I  am  afraid  this  humble  but  characteristic 
derivation  is  disposed  of  by  Dr.  Horsburgh's  state- 
ment that  the  fibre  '  was  called  jute  by  the  natives ' 
in  1795  ;  but  it  is  curious  that,  if  this  was  the  case, 
it  should  not  even  now  be  known  by  that  name  in 
the  districts  which  almost  exclusively  supply  it." 

The  historical  section  of  the  GKirres-Gesell- 
schaf t  has  commenced  thepublioation  of  a  quar- 
terly review,  entitled  Historiseht  Jahrbiicher 
(  Miinster :  Theissing). 

A  SOCIETY  for  Dano-Norwegian  Genealogy 
and  Biography  has  just  been  estoblished. 

Don  Joaqttiw  Eubio  y  Ors  has  just  pub- 
1  ished  at  Tortosa  a  short  biography  of  Vicente 
Garcia,  Bector  of  Valfogona,  who  was  born 
nine-and-twenty  years  after  the  death  of 
Babelais,  and  whose  reputation  has  not  ex- 


tended far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  country. 
Ticknor  dismisses  him  in  a  note. 

A  SEVENTH  translation  into  Spanish  of  Man- 
zoni's  famous  ode  on  the  death  of  Napoleon — 
II  Cinque  Maggio^haa  Ap^oeKred.  at  Barcelona, 
from  the  pen  of  Don  Jos^  Llausas. 

Signor  E,  Masi  has  pubUshed  at  Boloena 
seventy-three  letters  of  Gk)ldoni  written  be- 
tween 1741  and  1792. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Clay,  printer  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  writes : — 

'*<  Honour  to  whom  honour.'  In  Mr.  Sanday's 
notice  of  Mr.  Rushbrooke's  Synoptican  (p.  59  of  the 
AcADEiffY  of  January  24),  credit  is  given  to  the 
Cambridge  Press  for  the  perfect  execution  of  ^  this 
work.  It  is  only  fair  to  Messrs.  R.  Clay,  Sons 
and  Taylor,  of  Bread  Street  Hill,  London,  to 
mention  that  the  work  was  executed  at  their  press, 
and  not  by  your  obedient  servant." 

Wb  have  received  The  Authenticity,  Charac- 
ter, and  Purpose  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  by  F.  T. 
Dalton,  B.A.  (ParkerJ ;  An  Exposition  of  the 
Psalms,  considered  as  beine  exclusively  appli- 
cable to  Messiah,  by  the  Author  of  "  Diatessaron ," 
2  vols.  (Aberdeen:  A.  Brown  and  Co.);  TJie 
Oalliean  Church :  Sketches  of  Church  History  in 
France,  by  Julius  Lloyd,  MA.  (S.  P.  C.  K.) ; 
Biblical  Things  not  Generally  Knoum,  Second 
Series,    with   Indices    to   the   complete  work 

glliot  Stock) ;  Daily  Gleanings  of  the  Saintly 
fe,  compiled  by  0.  M.  S.,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  M.  F.  Sadler,  M.A.  (Eivingtons)  ; 
Uncle  John  Vassar  ;  or,  the  Fight  of  Faith,  by 
his  nephew,  the  Bev.  T.  B.  Vassar,  with  an 
Introduction  by  the  Eev.  A.  J,  Gbrdon,  D.D. 
(E.  D.  Dickinson) ;  Lessons  on  Early  Church  His- 
tory, by  D,  Aloock  rOhurch  of  England  Sunday 
School  Listitute) ;  The  Patriarchs,  by  the  Eev. 
W.  Hanna,  D.D.,  and  the  Eev.  Canon  Norris, 
B.D.  (Cassell,  Fetter,  Galpin  and  Co.) ;  HaydiCs 
Bible  Dictionary,  edited  oy  the  late  Eev.  C. 
Boutell,  M.A.,  and  brought  down  to  the  latest 
date  (Ward,  Lock  and  Co.);  The  Church 
History  of  the  First  Three  Centuries,  by  Dr. 
F.  C.  Baur,  Vol.  II.,  translated  by  the  Eev. 
Allan  Mensdes,  B.D.  (Theological  Translation 
Fund  Library)  (Williams  and  Norgatb) ;  and 
The  Migration  from  Shinar ;  or,  the  Earliest 
Links  between  the  Old  and  New  Continents ,  by 
Capt.  Oeorge  Palmer,  E.N.,  F.R.G.S.  (Hodder 
and  Stoughton). 
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M.  Ltsonce  de  IiAVERaNE,  life  Senator  and 
member  of  the  Institute,  died  on  Sunday,  the 
18th  inst.,  at  Versailles.  He  was  born  at  Ber- 
gerac,  a  little  town  in  the  south  of  France,  in 
1809,  and  first  became  known  by  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  Revue  des  Deux-MoTides.  After  a  short 
appearance  on  the  political  stage  as  deputy  for 
I/>mbez,  he  retired  into  private  life  in  1848,  and 
gave  himself  up  wholly  to  economical,  financial, 
and  historical  studies.  His  chief  works  are  an 
Essai  sur  VEconomie  rurale  de  VAngleterre,  de 
VEcosse  et  de  VIrlande ;  VEconomie  rurale  de  la 
France  depute  1789;  L*  Agriculture  et  la  Popula- 
tion ;  Les  AssemblSesprovindales  sous  Louis  XVL  ; 
and  Le$  Economistes  franfais  du  IS^me  Sikle. 
M.  L^ooce  de  Lavergne  sided,  after  the  war, 
with  those  who  followed  M.  Thiers  in  seeking 
the  foundation  of  a  Constitutional  and  Liberal 
Eepublio ;  and  as  a  senator  he  was  an  energetic 
defender  of  that  policy  against  the  Eight  in  the 
Senate,  who  submitted  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Due  de  Broglie. 

Cav.  Ignazio  Ciampi,  Professor  of  Modem 
History  in  the  Eoman  University,  died  at  Eome 
on  the  21st  inst.  Among  his  besi-known  works 
are  Le  Cronache  e  gli  Statuti  ddla  Cittd  di  Viterbo 
de  1261 ;  /  Cassiodori ;  Innocenzo  X.  et  la  sua 
Carte ;  La  Storia  del  Viaggiatore  Gemelli ;  La 
Vita  di  Paolo  Mercuri,  Incisore,  &o. 


M.  F.  H.  Walferdin,  who  has  just  died  in 
Pans  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  was  best  known 
by  his  researches  on  the  central  heat  of  the 
earth,  and  by  the  various  kinds  of  thermometera 
which  he  invented.  But  he  likewise  publiahed 
a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Diderot,  and 
was  the  owner  of  a  collection  of  Fragonaid's 
masterpieces. 

The  death  is  also  announced  of  the  Rev.  0.  S. 
Drew,  author  of  Scripture  Lands  in  Connexion 
with  their  History,  Reasons  of  Faith,  EcdesiaDei 
&c.;  of  Lady  Charlotte  Elliott,  author  of  SUlk 
and  other  Poems,  Medusa  and  other  Poem,  &c.; 
of  Dr.  E.  C.  Seaton,  author  of  a  Handbook  of 
Vaccination,  &c.;  of  Mr.  G.  O.  Eichardson, 
author  of  The  Com  and  Cattle-producing  DtstricU 
of  France,  &c. ;  of  the  Abb6  Noirot,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  at  Lyons  1827-52,  aged  eighty-six; 
and  of  Qen.  the  Hon.  Sir  George  OadognD, 
K.C.B.,  Author  of  Letters  from  Head-quartert  in 
the  Crimea,  "  by  a  Staff  Officer,"  aged  sixty- 
five. 


MAQAZIIVES  AND  REVIEWS. 

In  the  Hew  Quarterly  itfc^ewine— the  first 
number  for  the  year— Mr.  Julian  Sturgis  shows 
much  humour,  as  well  as  some  distinct  power 
of  analysis,  in  his  completed  story,  **  Michael  and 
I,"  and  the  New  Quarterly's  scheme  of  issuing  a 
complete  work  of  fiction  in  each  number  is  on 
all  groonds  justified.  The  sooner  the  public 
can^  be  got  to  understand  that  brief  fictitious 
narrative  mav  be  of  as  hieh  quality  as  even  the 
best  three-voLume  novel,  the  greater  will  be  the 
chance  of  abolishing  that  common  nuisance, 
the  three-volume  novel  of  indifferent  quality. 
The  article  on  "  The  Eevival  of  the  Drama," 
though  written  in  a  good  spirit,  is  disappointing ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  New  Quarterly  Magazm— 
especially,  perhaps,  this  time  in  those  articles 
which  do  not  come  within  the  scheme  of  a  notice 
in  a  literary  journal — maintains  the  gr»t 
position  it  has  recently  made. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  has  an  article  on 
Turner,  noticeable,  in  the  first  place,  for  telliog 
us  little  that  is  new ;  and,  in  the  second,  for 
what  we  cannot  but  consider  a  not  very  en- 
lightened support  of  the  reoent  criticism,  which, 
though  generally  thoughtful  and  suggestive, 
somehow  fails  to  apprecute  the  unique  position 
of  the  universal  genius  of  modem  landscape. 
Mr.  Buskin  himself  reoeives,  we  fancy,  some- 
what scanty  justice  in  the  article ;  but  no  one 
but  an  unreasoning  enthusiast  can  be  disposed 
to  find  fault  with  the  writer  for  his  implied 
disapproval  of  the  adoption  by  Mr.  Buskin 
of  **  canons  of  criticism  which  could  not  fail 
to  lower  the  work  of  all  other  painters  as  much 
as  they  exalted  that  of  Turner."  The  writer, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  freely  recognise  that 
the  model  Life  of  Turner— we  will  even  say  the 
adequate  Zi/e— the  book  whicb  years  ago  mig^ 
have  been  written — ^has  never  been  written  at. 
all,  excellent  in  their  own  way  as  are  recent 
efforts  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Mr.  Brodrick'i 
Political  Studies,  Mr.  Escott's  England,  and  Ur. 
Giffen's  Essays  on  Finance  form  &e  subject  of  a 
substantial  paper— the  last  in  ihe  Edinburgh*$ 
present  num  oer. 

The  current  number  of  Mind  oonbiins  litiW 
that  is  either  interesting  or  instructive.  Thi 
most  attractive  article  is  mat  by  Miss  BevingtoOti 
on  "  Determinism  and  Dutjr ; "  but  few  reader* 
will  find  much  that  is  strikmj^  in  her  remarksJ 
To  assert  that  "the  testimony  in  favour  of  deter- 
minism does  not  necessarily  gainsay  the  belvd 
that  will,  as  will,  contributes  to  action,"  bin 
only  that  "  the  choice  itself  was  its  own  on^ 
ginator ;  *'  or  that  the  abandonment  of  belief  d 
free-will  does  not  "involve,  either  lopcaUy  oi 
practically,  the  abandonment  of  belief  m  humal 
instrumentality  as  able  to  forward  human  welb 
being,"  is  to  maintain  little  but  what  would  W 
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iooepted  hj  any  rational  advocate  of  free-will. 
The  real  qaestion  in  the  free-will  controyersy 
itfen,  not  to  the  oonnezion  between  motiyes 
and  the  will,  bat  to  the  oonetitution  of  the 
motiTes  themeelyes.    Effect  must  follow  cause 
no  leas  in  the  spiritoal  than  in  the  matOTial 
vorld ;  bnt  the  difference  is,  that  whereas  intiie 
vorld  of  nature  causes  are  made  (so  to  speak) 
lar  OS,  in  the  moral  world  we  make  them  for 
onraelyes.     This  Miss  Beyington  &ils  to  see; 
lad  her  consequent  ignoraUo  elenchi  is  shared 
bf  Ftof.  Bain  in  the  lengthy  <*note"  with 
rbich  he  replies  to  Dr.  Wazd.    Mr.  Bain  seeks 
to  show  that  the  mind's  *'  anti-impulsiye  efforts '' 
to  which  Dr.  Ward  particularly  appealed  are 
"dae  to  the  stored-up  recollections  of  the  past, 
tnd  are  no  more  exempted  from,  the  law  of  uni- 
fonmty  than  the  impulses  of  the  present  are  so 
exempted."    But,  we  should  venture  to  assert, 
the  reiki  freedom  of  the  will  just  lies  in  selecting, 
and  determining  the  force  of,  these  stored-up  re- 
oottecAioQa;  and  the  anti-impulsive  effort  may  be, 
and  often  is,  shown  just  in  resisting  such  recol- 
kcliona.   TJnsatislymg,  however,  as  are  the  ar- 
guments of  IGss  Beyington  and  Mr.  Bain,  they 
are  at  best  dearly  expressed  and  written  in  a 
tongue  "  onderstanded  '^  of  philosophers.  But  this 
mndi  can  hardly  be  said  of  Mr.  Edmund  Mont- 
gomery's peper  on  <*The  Dependence  of  Quality 
on  Specific  JBner^ies."    His  conception  of  the 
woi^  falling  to  philosophy  is  no  doubt  sufficientiy 
exalted.     '  *  Surely  it  is,^'  he  says, '  *  the  <  philos- 
opher's stone '  of  our  age  so  to  wield  quai^ti- 
tativB  arrangements  that  therefirom  may  arise 
the  great  magisterial  essence — quality."    But 
Then  he  comes  to  announce  tha^  **  unless  the 
conception  of  inherent  sensibility  be  altogether 
abandoned,  neuroglia  will  henceforth  have  to  be 
onstdered  the  medium  in  which  the  synthesis 
of  elementary  neural  activities  takes  place,"  he 
arrives  at  a  result  which  must  be  left  for  those 
vho  "  can  receive  "  it.     Still  less  interesting  to 
most  readers  will  be  Mr.  Huch  McGoll's  paper 
on  "  Symbolical  Beasoning ;  ''^and  we  have  not 
foond  anything  very  suggestive  in  Mr.  Oarveth 
Bead's  review  of  "  The  Philosophy  of  Eeflection." 
Prol  Bain  oondudes  his  biograph3r  of  Stuart 
Mill,  and  takes  exception  to   the  importance 
vkieh  Mill  allowed  to  Qreek  and  Latin  in  the 
rectorial  address  delivered  at  St.  Andrews. 

Thk  DMin  Review  opens  with  an  interesting 
aaoi:ymouB  article  on  Mauritius,  which  contains 
t  few  specimens  of  the  curious  Negro  lingua 
jnnca  of  the  island,  known  as  Creole  French. 
This  is  the  first  account  that  we  can  recollect  in 
print  of  this  amusing  dialect,  which,  like  the 
kindred  Creole  English  of  Jamaica,  possesses 
real  philological  value  from   its   analogy   in 
origin  to  the  Romance  languages  of  modem 
Europe.    The  parallelism  between  the  changes 
vhich  French  undergoes  in  passing  into  Creole, 
lod  those  which  Latin  unaerwent  in  passing 
iLto  Frendi,  is  absolutely  complete;  and  the 
abject  merits  more  extended  treatment  at  the 
bads  of  a  competent  philologist.    Mr.'Aubrey 
CWke  baa  a  thoughtful  paper  on  the  Land 
(tuestion,  which  he  treats  on  the  whole  from 
the  Conservative  standpoint     But   the^diief 
iaterest  of  the  number  lies  in  the  final  instal- 
ment of  Prof.  Mivarf  s  long  criticism  on  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer's  philosophy.     Probably  no 
omtemporary  writer  has  called  forth  so  many 
uuwers  and  refutations  as  Mr.  Spencer,  and 
&c4ie  among  them  have  been  more  amusing  to 
lookers-on  than  Prof.  Mivart's.    The  present 
trtide  sums  up  the  long  indictment  agunst 
Hr.  Spencer  with  a  naive  dogmatism  which 
reminds   one   of    its   author's    bizarre  little 
roluae  on  Contemporary  EvoluHon,    Here  we 
Wn  that    "Mr.    Spencer   is   evidently  far 
horn  Buqwcting  his  own  proximity  to  truth" 
-the  truth,   that  is  to  say,  as   it  is  in  St. 
iWas  Aquinas;  and  that   *<Mr.  Spencer's 
philosophy  has  quite  special    claims    on  the 
ifitvest  and  attention  of  Catholics."     « It  is 


much  to  be  regretted,"  Prof.  Mivart  believes, 
**  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  never  become  acquainted 
with  Catholic  philosophy."  Had  he  done  so, 
he  would  apparently  have  saved  himself  from 
man^  unfortunate  slips  in  his  views  on  meta- 
physical terminology. 

"  Far  more  still  is  it  to  be  desired,"  conclades  the 
earnest  critic,  '*  that  he  would  open  his  mind  to 
Catholic  theology ;  therein  he  woald  find  all  that 
would  reconcile  the  philoeophic  and  scientific  tmths 
he  holds,  and  would  meet  with  that  *  universal 
oongmity '  which  he  says  is  '  the  god  '  which  philo- 
sophy can  alone  aspire  to  reach." 
It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  our  great 
psychologist  will  still  remain  totally  impervious 
to  Aquinatian  reasoning  if  we  may  take  as  a 
specimen  the  following  passage : — 
**  Mr.  Spencer's  examples  of  inconceivable  proposi- 
tions are  unfortunate.  Thus,  he  instances  the 
offerinf^  resistance  by  what  is  nnextended,  a 
proposition  which  we  Catholics  have  little  diffioolty 
mdeed  in  conceiving,  believing,  as  we  do,  in  the 
action  on  matter  of  unextended  spirits,  and  this  is 
an  example  of  how  revelation  dob  philosophy  and 
supplements  reason." 

Whenever  Prof.  Mivart  descends  from  his  theo- 
logical pinnacle  to  examine  his  opponent's  state- 
ments, he  contrives  greatiy  to  misrepresent  their 
meaning.  It  is  absard,  for  example,  to  epitomise 
Mr.  Spencer  as  asserting  that  '*  Mind  is  essenticUly 
the  tame  as  physiological  activity,"  when  Mr. 
Spencer  really  argues  that  the  two  are  parallel 
or  obverse  aepeda  of  the  same  fact.  But  Prof. 
Mivart*s  idea  of  a  fair  statement  may  best  be 
gathered  from  four  paragraphs  in  his  final 
summary  of  the  Psychology,  which  run  after 
this  fashion,  with  all  the  emphasis  of  numbered 
conclusions : — 

**  (7)  It  takes  no  cognisance  of  oar  perception  of 
tmth,  goodness,  ana  beaaty,  as  snch,  nor  of  our 
apprehennon  of  the  relate&ess  of  relations.  (8) 
It  IS  absolutely  fatd  to  every  germ  of  morality.  (9) 
It  entirely  negatives  every  form  of  relidon.  (10) 
It  absolutely  stultifies  itself  by  prooldmmg  its  own 
untruth,  as  included  in  its  operation  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  but  phenomend  and^relative." 
After  all  this,  it  is  a  littie  surprising  to  learn 
that  ''Mr.  Spencer's  theology  has  its  hopeful 
dde.' '  Only  so  ingenious  and  original  a  reasoner 
as  Prof.  Mivart  could  discover  and  reconcile  so 
many  discordant  statements. 

Thb  Theohgiech  Tijdachri/t  for  January 
contains  a  discriminating  notice  of  Herbert 
Spencer's  Data  of  Ethics,  bj  Hugenholtz ;  an 
essay  on  St.  Paul's  doctnne  of  Abrdiam's 
righteousness  of  faith,  by  Blom ;  and  an  account, 
by  Berlage,  of  some  highly  ingenious  conjectures 
on  the  text  of  the  Gbeek  Testament  by  Naber 
published  in  the  Mnemosyne  for  1877  and 
1878.  Take  these  for  specimens  :—Qal.  ii.  11, 
Kor^wfity  ts  ^v}  Acta  xvii.  22,  jcara  iriiyra  koL 
TorraxSs ;  Phil.  li.  6,  ovxl  trpayfui  ifY^irwro. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 

A    FRAGMENT    OF     AN    ANTB-HIEBONYMIiVN 
VERSION  OF  THB  G08PBLS. 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  DnbUn :  Jan.  26, 1880. 
In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  374,  will  be  found  a  description 

Sread  on  January  25,  1847)  by  the  late  Eev. 
r.  H.  Todd,  D.D.,  of  a  fra^ent  of  an  ante- 
Hieronymian  yersion  of  the  eospels  on  purple 
vellum,  which  he  had  purchased  some  years 
before  in  Dublin.  In  the  Academy  of  M!arch  1, 
1879,  appeared  a  letter  by  Mr.  T.  Graves  Law, 
stating  that  this  fragment  was  a  missing  leaf  of 
the  Oodex  Falatinus  at  Vienna,  published  by 
Tischendorf  in  1847.  The  writer  added  that,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge,  the  leaf  was  no 
longer  to  be  found,  he  having  been  unable  to 
obtain  any  information  regarding  it  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  where,  from  Mr.  Westwood's 
account  in  his  Palaeographia  Sacra  Pidoria,  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  preserved. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  state  that  on  a  careful 
search,  made  at  my  suggestion  by  my  assistant., 
Mr.  Thomas  Frencn,  the  long-missing  leaf  has 
been  found  in  a  part  of  the  library  where  it 
would  not  naturally  be  looked  for,  and  where  it 
had  doubtless  been-  deposited  by  Dr.  Todd, 
until  he  should  have  chosen  a  d^nitive  place 
for  it  P  On  comparing  it  with  TLschendorfs 
description  and  text  of  the  codex,  the  correctness 
of  Mr.  Law's  statement  is  at  once  evident.  That 
gentleman,  though  he  appears  never  to  have 
seen  the  leaf,  has  quite  correctly  inferred  from 
the  accounts  of  it  oy  Dr.  Todd  and  Mr.  West- 
wood  that  it  is  a  fragment  of  the  Oodex  Fala- 
tinus. How  the  leaf  became  detached  from  the 
codex  \b  a  mystery.  The  latter  certainly  was 
not  in  the  Vienna  Library  before  1800,  and  is 
first  mentioned  as  bein^  there  in  1829.  Whether 
the  leaf  came  from  Vienna  to  Ireland,  or  the 
codex|went  from  Ireland  to  Vienna,  we  have  no 
means  of  determining. 
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THE  ACADEMY. 


[Smx.  31,  1880. 


The  Bq7.  T.  E.  Abbott,  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  this  University,  will  shortly  publish  a  new 
edition  of  the  well-known  Dublin  Codex  Ee- 
scriptus  (Z)  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  together 
with  another  Dublin  Palimpsest,  and  he  will 
give  as  an  Appendix  to  the  volume  a  lithographed 
copy  of  the  fragment  of  the  Codex  Palatinu& 
JoHir  K  Ina&Aic. 


EDDA. 

Osford :  Jin.  17, 1880. 
Now  that  Prof.  Bagge's  studies  have  again 
drawn  attention  to  the  influence  of  Gh>idelio 
literature  on  Scandinavia,  perhaps  the  following 
note  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers. 
Some  eighteen  months  ago  Dr.  Yigfiisson  told 
me  that  he  had  reasons  to  saspect  that  the  Norse 
word  Edda  was  of  Celtic  origin,  and  that  he  had 
tracpd  many  of  the  Eddie  lays  to  the  sojourn  of 
the  Nor-emen  in  the  Orkneys  and  the  Weatem 
JslsH.  I  was  not  able  at  the  time  to  adduce 
anything  that  would  confirm  him  in  his  view ; 
but  since  then  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the 
Goidelic  word  wanted  to  complete  his  theory  is 
one  with  which  every  student  of  Irish  literature 
is  familiar— I  mean  aideadh  (**  deo^ih").  It  is 
the  regular  title  given  in  Irish  to  a  number  of 
"Historic  Tales,"  as  O*0urry  calls  them,  in 
which  the  death  of  the  principal  personage  is 
described.  In  his  Lectures  on  the  Manuscript 
Materials  of  Ancient  Irish  History,  the  author 
referred  to  calls  them  "  Tragedies,''  and  in  the 
Appendix  fNo.  Ixxxix.)  he  gives  a  list  of  the 
tales  namea  in  the  Book  of  Ijeinster.  Among 
them  he  enumerates  no  less  than  thirteen 
which  went  by  the  title  of  aideadh.  The  others 
in  that  list  are  classed  under  the  headings  of 
Destructions,  Cow-spoils,  Courtships,  Battles, 
Caves,  Navigations,  Feasts,  Sie^,  Adventures, 
Elopements,  Slaughters,  Expeditions,  and  Pro- 
grosses.  O'Curry  writes  the  singiilar  of  the 
word  in  question  aideadh^  while  he  gives  the 
plural  as  aideadha  or  oitte ;  and  in  the  Book  of 
the  Dun  Cow,  dating  before  the  year  1106,  in 
which  two  tales  called  by  this  name  are  given, 
the  singular  is  written  aidedt  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  ascertain  how  early  the  finid  dental,  which  is 
now  mute,  became  so.  I  learn  from  Dr. 
Yigfusson  that  all  this  agrees  well  enough  with 
the  fact  that  the  first  part  of  the  Edda  is  a  great 
drama  ending  with  the  destruction  of  the  gods ; 
farther,  he  thinks  that  the  word  would  nave 
been  borrowed  in  the  tenth  century,  whence  it 
would  seem  as  though  the  plural  oitte  (written 
also  probably  aitte)  was  the  one  taken  up  by 
the  Norsemen,  and  not  the  sin^plar  aided. 
But  before  pronouncing  on  this  pomt  it  would 
be  neoe8Bar]r  to  know  whether  the  latter  had  no 
other  form  in  old  and  early  mediaeval  Irish. 
As  to  Dr.  Yigfusson's  published  account  of  the 
Edda,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  thirty- 
third  chapter  of  his  Proleg[omena  to  the 
Sturlunga  Saga  and  to  the  article  s,  v,  in  the 
Icelandic  Dictionary.  J,  Ehts. 


brauwee's  bbbies  of  the  fiyk  senses. 

Olaphun  :  Jan.  21, 1880. 
In  the  notice  of  the  new  number  of  the  Gazette 
des  Beaux- Arts  in  to-day's  Academy,  your 
reviewer  says  that  the  suggestion  that  Brauwer 
executed  a  series  of  pictures  representing  the 
Five  Senses  is  of  course  **  a  bare  hypothesis." 
May  I  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  five  such 

Sanels  by  him  were  sold  by  auction  at  Amster- 
am  on  April  13, 1695,  for  the  sum  of  16  florins  P 
Another  set  of  five,  attributed  to  him,  nine 
inches  high  by  fourteen  broad,  were  sold  at 
Antwerp  on  August  25,  1762,  for  104  florins. 
These  last  five  were  all  interiors.  The  hypo- 
thesis is  therefore  very  probably  correct. 

W.  H.  James  Whale. 


IBISH  MISSALS. 

Dablin:  Jan.  17, 1880. 

The  very  ancient  M3.  called  the  "Stowe 
Missal,"  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Ashburnham, 
described  by  Ifr.  Warren  in  the  Aoadsmy  (Nos. 
353,  395.  399),  had  already  attracted  the  notice, 
as  l£r.  Warren  observes,  of  Dr.  Gharles  O'Oonor 
and  Dr.  Todd.  Dr.  0'Conor*s  account  of  the 
MS.  (Gat.  Bibl.  MS.  Stowensis,  App.  1)  is  very 
full.  Dr.  Todd's  description  of  it  {Transactions 
of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xxiii.),  though 
not  so  fuu,  is  more  accurate. 

To  one  like  me,  who  am  neither  a  litnrgist, 
ritualist,  nor  rubricist,  but  a  mere  student  of 
Oeltic,  the  chief  value  of  the  MS.  oonsists  in 
the  Irish  notes  or  rubrics  which  it  contains.  A 
few  of  these  have  been  printed  by  O*0onor,  a 
few  additional  by  Dr.  Todd,  and  some  more  by 
Mr.  Warren  in  his  communication  to  the 
AcADBHY  of  December  27,  1879. 

I  regret  that  .Mr.  Warren,  in  printing  these 
rubrics,  has  not  specified  the  chapters  or  sec- 
tions to  which  they  are  respectively  prefixed  in 
the  original.  If  he  had  done  so,  it  would 
be  possible  to  saggest  some  emendation  of 
a  few  manifest  errors  of  transcription  in  the 
passages  printed  by  him.  At  the  same  iime.  I 
wish  to  state  that  Mr.  Warren  deserves  thanks 
for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  in  endeavouring  to 
transcribe  these  Irish  notes,  some  of  which  con- 
sist of  many  words  so  closely  joined  together 
that  only  a  person  well  versed  in  Old  Irish  could 
venture  to  divide  them  into  grammatical  forms. 
Indeed,  Dr.  O*0onor,  writing  in  1818,  asserted 
that  **  not  one  Irishman  in  10,000,  now  living, 
could  decipher  them." 

The  first  rubric  printed  by  Mr.  Warren  from 
the  ''Ordo  Missae,"  lethdirech  sund,  has  been 
translated  "  half-uncovering  here  "  by  Dr.  Todd, 
who  states  that  the  rubric  introduces  the 
**  Lesson  from  St.  John  yi. ; "  and  rubric  ii., 
Landirech  swid^  is  explained  as  meaning  <*  full- 
uncovering  here,"  by  the  same  scholar,  who 
adds  that  the  rubrics  direct  that  the  chalice 
should  be  '*  half  uncovered  before,  and  f ally  un- 
covered after,  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  from 
St.  John." 

Certainly,  lethdirech  sund  would,  at  first 
sight,  appear  to  mean  simplv  "half-straight 
here,"  being  comp.  of  leth  ("half"),  direch 
("  straight,"  **  even^*  =  Lat.  direo-tus),  and  sundy 
an  adv.  of  place  signifying  "  here."  Landirech 
sund  would  also  seem  to  mean  "  full-straight 
here  "  {Ian  being  an  Ir.  adj.  signifying  "  full ;  " 
direch  and  sund  as  before).  The  superlat.  of 
direch  {dirgimem)  is  glossed  "  aequissima  "  in  the 
Milan  Irish  Ood.  49d.  But  in  the  St.  Gall 
MS.,  the  verbal  form  dirgetar  (deriv.  from  direch) 
is  glossed  "  exuantur"  (Nigra,  Rel.CeUiq.,  43), 
which  would  go  to  support  the  meaning  assigned 
by  Dr.  Todd  to  the  word  direch  in  the  foregoing 
passages. 

Bubricliii.y  in  which  the  words  are  not 
divided  by  intermediate  spaces,  should  read 
thus : — Isund  totet  *  dignum  *  intormaig  ind 
maid  "per  quem"  hes  ina  DnrDiDi  ihall,  i.e,, 
"  Here  an  additional  *  dignum'  enters,  if  it  is 
'per  qaem' that  may  be  in  its  .  •  •  beyond." 
I  have  ventured  to  correct  some  obvious  errors 
of  transcription  or  typography  in  Mr.  Warren's 
printed  text,  and  submit  for  his  informa- 
tion an  explanation  of  all  the  Irish 
words  in  the  passage  except  one.  Isund 
for  iS'Sund,  lit.  "  'tis  here  "  {is  being  the  3  sg. 
pres.  of  the  Ir.  verb  subst.,  and  sund,  some- 
times written  sunt  and  sunna,  an  adverb  of 
place  signifying  "here");  totet  (better  dotet)^  8 
sg.  pres.  of  an  irregular  verb  meaning  "  to  go  " 
(see  Zeuss',  503) ;  intormaig,  gen.  sg.  of  in- 
tormachf  "  increase"  (or  rather  excess,  in  being 
an  intens.  prefix,  and  tormach  meaning  "in- 
crease," adaition");  ind,  a  comp.  preposition, 
signifying  "  in  it,"  or  "  into  it "  ;  maid  (better 
mad),  "if" ;  hes,  3  sg.  rel.  fui  of  the  verb  subst. ; 
ina^  comp.  prepo&,  signif.  **  in  its «— "  or  "  in  i 


their  — ."  Of  diudidi  I  can  make  nothing  j  I 
fear  it  has  been  inaccurately  tranacribed  or 
printed.  ThdU  is  an  adverb,  meanine  ' '  vender " 
"beyond,>r"  within."  ^    ^        ' 

Bubric  iv.  is  the  same  as  rubric  iii.,  except 
that  the  "  per  quem  "  of  No.  iii.  is  represented 
by  "Sanotus"  in  No.  iv.  in  Mr.  Warren's 
printed  copy,  in  which  the  letter  r  of  irtomiMg 
should  certainly  be  n, 

Bubrio  V.  is,  I  fear,  not  correctly  gi?enby 
Mr.  Warren :— Isund  conogahar  inddblis  tuair 
FOBR  cailech FOBDI  DIOLIB  OBTH nubuir(rine{mii 
"  na  bairgine  ")  ss  (read  "  w  ")  in  cailech.  Tbia 
means,  as  far  as  I  can  make  it  out  (the  words 
printed  in  small  capitals  seeming  corrupt), 
"Here  the  oblation  of  bread  is  lifted  [over?] 
the  chalice  [before  putting]  the  bread  into  the 
chalice."  Isund  ("here")  oonogabar,  3  sg. 
pres.  indie,  pass,  of  the  verb  toghail,  "  to  raise." 
with  the  particle  con  prefixed.  Indablis  tuair, 
if  correctly  transcribed,  may  mean  "tho 
oblation  of  bread,"  though  I  have  not  met 
ahlis  before  ;  and  tuair,  if  used  as  the  gen.  sg. 
of  iuare,  "oibus"  {Zqmm,  passim),  should  be 
t&ari,  Forria  surely  wrong  (shoald  we  read 
forsin, "  upon  the "?);  cailech  "  chalice."  Fohdi 
didir  I  cannot  understand  in  these  forms.  Ceth 
maybe  an  error  for  ceth[raims].  "afoarth." 
or  leth,  "  half."  Na  bairgine,  "  of  the  bread' 
Cbairgine,  gen.  sg.  of  hairgen,  "panis":  see 
Stokes's  Irish  Glosses,  pp.  52,  90).  Is  in,  *'iato 
the"  (a  comp.  prepos.),  cailech,  "  chalice." 

Bubric  vi. : — Isurid  conbongar  in  hairgen  moans 
*[  Bere  the  bread  is  broken."  The  words  are 
simple,  and  scarcely  require  detaUed  explana- 
tion. 

Babrio  vii.  (in  the  "  Ordo  Baptismi")  should 
surely  read  Isund  doherius  (not  dobtsus)  insalam 
(not  insu^unn)  imbelu  ind  leltjoti,  ^'Here  lis 
puts  the  salt  into  the  mouth  of  the"  [elect?; 
lelucti  is  oertainly  not  Irish,  and  may  be  a 
blunder  for  "electi"]. 

Bubric  viii. : — Isund  dognitheninioguih  should 
I  think,  be  Isund  dognither  int  onguth  {*'  Hon 
the  anointing  is  made").  Dognither  is  the 3 
sg.  indie.  pas9.  pres.  of  the  verb  gniu  (*^facio"). 
Int  is  the  definite  article  masc.  sg.  Ongdh, 
<<  ointment,"  or  "anointiog"  (t.c,  the  chrism). 

If  Mr.  Warren  would  furnish  a  photograph 
or  tracing  of  the  passages,  I  feel  sure  that  their 
whole  meaning  could  be  explained. 

W.  Mauwsell  Hennbssy. 


HSS.  OF  GIOERO. 

Twickenham:  Jan.  Si,  I8S0. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  tW,  of  the  six  MSS.  U9ed 
by  Davies  for  his  edition  of  Cicero's  De  Kdnr''^ 
Deorum,  the  more  important  half,  coQsistiug  of 
the  Codex  Begius  and  the  two  Codices  Elicases, 
have  entirely  disappeared. 

As  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  have  been 
actually  destroyed,  it  is  possible  that  some  of 
your  readers  may  be  able  to  furnish  a  clue  by 
which  to  trace  them.  In  any  case,  I  should  be 
glad  to  ascertain  any  farther  particulars  as  to 
tneir  history  beyond  uie  facts  stated  below. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  first  edition  of  the 
Natura  Deorum  fl718),  Davies  describes  tbo 
Chdd.  El.  as  foUows :— "  Usum  editioaw 
Stephanicae  cum  daobus  optimis  MSS.  collatae 
dedit  summus  mei,  dum  in  vivis  erat,  patronu3. 
Joannes  Moras,  nuper  Eliensis  Episcopua. 
Ten  years  later,  in  the  Preface  to  his  edition  of 
the  De  Legibus,  he  speaks  more  slightingly  of 
the  value  of  these  readings :— "  Ehens.  van" 
lectiones  si^ficat,  quas  ex  MS.  quodam  tit 
doctus  editioni  Koberti  Stephani  a.d. 
MDXXXIX.  adlevit.  Iste  codex,  quantani 
judioare  datur,  non  magnam  prae  se  tuiit 
vetustatem."  It  wiU  be  seen  that  Davies  here 
employs  the  sing,  codex,  as  he  also  does  in  tue 
list  of  MSS.  used  by  him  for  the  Academva  i-  ^ 
A.D.  1725  C "  oollationem  MS.  faotam  in  exem- 
pkri  editioms  Stephanioae"),  while  ioi  Acadennci 
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IL  he  mentions  on  the  same  page   **  yarias 

leetionesexdnobuslCSS.  exoerptas  et  adlitas  orae 

editioQis  Stqihanicae."  Yet,  again,  after  haying 

stated  in  the  Preface  to  the  first  edition  of  the 

TuKuIans  (1708)  that  Bishop  Moore  had  lent 

him  his  Simhantu  ''  cam  dnobus  optimis  M8S. 

eoUttsm,"  ne  adds,  in  the  second  edition  (1723), 

"bos  Elienaem  ^rimum  ao  seoandum  nominayi. 

lis  Dime  aooessit  ab  eadem  manu  tertius  in 

penrtmena  MTiptas,'*  and  cites  all  three  together 

m  lui  notes  as  ElieMes  ires  {e.g,y  on  nin  haereret, 

U  {  27).      From  this  it  would  appear  that  the 

eollstions  of  the  two  codices  were  in  the  same 

biadwriting,  and  that,  after  he  had  brought 

out  his  first  edition,  Dayies  ha'l  found  in  Bishop 

libors's  libn^  a  oomplete  text  of  the  Tusculans 

eopied  ont  by  the  writer  of  the  collations.    No 

Dendon  is  made  of  these  MSS.  in  the  Preface  to 

either  (tf  Dayiee*  editions  of  the  De  Divinaiione 

and  Bt  Fato  (1721  and  1730),  nor  haye  I  found 

sDf  reference  to  them  in  the  notes  to  the  De 

THvinaH<mej  but  '*  Cod.  EV  occurs  frequently  in 

the  notes  to  the  i>e  Fato. 

BenUey's  Life   and   Letters   Aimish    some 
additioDsl  inlbfiDation  on  the  earlier  history  of 
the  eodioss.    In  July  1692,  Bentley,  writing 
to  J.  G.  Oraeyius,  who  was  then  engaged  on  a 
sew  edition  of  his  Cicero,  infSorms  him  that 
Ifoote,  then  Bishop  of  Norwich,  is  prepared  to 
seod  him  "  lectiones  yariantes  in  Libris  Pbiloso- 
phicis  CSoeronis  quas  ex  yetusto  codice.desorip- 
perat  ipidam  in  OTa  ed.  Boberti  St^hani  in  fol/' 
Giaenus,    in    his    reply— September    1692 — 
looepts  with  thanks  the  Bishop's  offer,  but  says 
taat  he  must  finish  the  Orations  before  he  pro* 
oeeds  to  the  philosophical  works.      In  January 
l^,  Bentley  writes  again  to  say  that  the  Bishop 
▼ill  send  the  yolume  itself;  and  remarks,  in 
regard   to   the    importance   of   the    readings, 
'*qaantiyis   esse   pretii    re    ipsa   comperies." 
Giaeyius,  writing  in  the  following  December, 
icknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  yolume,  which 
he  iiys  he  will  guard  "nigris  diligentius  uyis," 
and  ail  posterity  shall  know  how  gratefiil  he  is  to 
the  lender.     Frequent  allusions  to  the  book 
appear  in  the  subsequent  correspondence ;  but 
Qiaerius  is  still  too  busy  to  make  use  of  it, 
ontQ  at  last  the  Bishop  becomes  impatient,  and 
Bentley  writes  in  August  1702,  '*  Saepe  mihi 
anrsm  yellit  celeberrimus  Praesul  Norvicensis 
de  codice  suo,  quem  jam  per  decexmium,  opinor, 
ap*id  te  detines*    Optimum  esset  si  yelles  de- 
fcribere,  et  codicem  hue  remittere ;  dolet  enim 
tarn  bonum  librum  tam  diu  bibliothecae  suae 
I  icnplelissimae  deesse."    To  this  Graeyius  re- 
plies, Noy ember   1702,   '*  describendas  y arias 
niandayi  juyeni,  ne  longius  justo  retineatur 
hie  liber.    Proximo  yere  ut  salyus  Viro  Summo 
rtridatur  mihieritcurae;"and  again,  in  December, 
"Cicero  in  quo  nuncdescribendo  sudatadolesoens 
redibit  ad  vos  prima  cum  hinindine."     The 
correspondence    closes    with    a   letter    from 
Bunnann  in  the  fbllowin£[  month— January  15, 
•  T0.3 — announcing  Graevius'  death.    It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  collation 
aiade  by  the  adolescena  was  oyer  completed,  and 
vhether  it  is  still  in  existence  at  Utrecht  or 
eUe where.    The  yolume  itself  must  haye  been 
Tc^amed  to  its  owner  shortly  after  the  death  of 
^iraeyius,  as  it  was  lent  to  Dayies  for  his  first 
edition  of  the  TuucidanSy  which  appeared  in 
1T<^,  and  seems  to  haye  been  in  his  possession, 
f'T,  at  any  rate,  ayailable  for  his  use,  until  he 
died  in  iJDux^  1732.    As  Bishop  Moore*s  library 
*as  purchased  by  George  I.  and  presented  to 
*he    Uniyersity  of  Cambridge    in    1715,  the 
i't^^kantfi  ought  to  haye  found  its  way  to  the 
^renity  library,  and  to  be  now  safely  looked 
^p  in  one  of  the  oases  there ;  but  Mr.  Bradshaw, 
tie  present  learned  librarian,  informs  me  ti^at 
ha  can  disooyer  no  trace  of  it ;  nor  is  there 
BSTthing  to  be  heard  of  it  at  Queens'  College, 
of  which  Dayies  was  president 

I  torn  now  to  the   Codex   Begins,  which 
DsTies  dsacribea  as  follows  in  his  Preface  to 


the  Naiura  Deorum:^*'yiSS.  Elienses  excipit 
codex  membranaceus  in  Bibliotheca  Begia 
Londini  seryatus,  cujus  mihi  copiam  fecit 
Bichardus  Bentleius."  The  same  MS.  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Preface  to  the  De  Legihua  as 
belonging  to  the  Boyal  Library  at  St.  James's 
— **  Mutilus  est,  nee  ultra  mediam  partem  libri 
secundi  progreditar.  Eat  anaorum,  ut  arbitror, 
COCO."      It  was  also  used  for  the  Academica 

Shook  ii.)  and  for  the  De  Divinatione  and  De  Fato, 
>ut  apparently  not  for  the  TxMculana,  where 
Reg,  stands  for  a  Paris  codex.  Bentley,  who 
succeeded  Justell  as  "Library  Keeper  to  his 
Majesty  at  St.  James* "  in  April  1694,  writing  in 
May  to  Graeyius,  offers  to  send  him  '*  yariantes 
leotiones  ex  duobus  yetustissimis  codd.  ex 
Bibliotheca  Begia  Sancti  Jaoobi,"  but  it  does 
not  appear  whether  they  were  eyer  sent.  As 
the  King's  Library  was  remoyed  to  the  British 
Museum  in  1752,  these  two  codices  ought  now 
to  be  there,  but  by  a  strange  fatality  these  also 
haye  disappeared.  Is  it  possible  that  they  were 
among  the  two  hundred  yolumes  *'  destroyed  or 
greatly  injured  "  by  the  fire  at  Abingdon  House 
in  1731  (on  which  see  Monk's  Life  of  Bentley ^ 
ii.  308)  ? 

It  remains  for  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  as  to 
the  yalue  attached  to  these  MSS.  by  later 
authorities.  Madyig,  in  his  Preface  to  the  De 
Finihue^  makes  a  broad  distinotion  between 
Cod.  El.  1  and  Cod.  El.  2,  considering  the 
latter  to  belong  either  to  the  better  or  to  the 
mixed  class  of  MSS.,  while  he  has  no  hesitation 
in  classing  the  former  with  the  inferior  MSS. 
He  finds  great  fault  with  Dayies  for  so  fre- 
quently confounding  the  two  together.  Taming 
to  the  Natura  Deorum  we  find  three  generally 
accepted  readings  of  the  first  book,  which  rest 
either  solely  or  chiefly  on  the  authprity  of  Cod. 
EL,  inscientiam^  §  1,  vim,  §  39,  esse,  §  86; 
and  two  in  the  second  book  resting  on  Cod. 
lieg.y  nuptam  dicunt^  §  66,  hie  quaerat  quis^ 
piam,  §  133.  It  is  eyident  from  these  facts 
that  it  would  be  of  great  seryice  to  Ciceronian 
criticism  if  these  MSS.  could  be  recoyered  and 
carefully  collated;  and  as  I  haye  for  seyeral 
years  been  engaged  on  an  edition  of  the  Natura 
Deorum,  I  should  be  very  grateful  to  anyone 
who  could  supply  any  information  which  might 
lead  to  this  result.  Joseph  B.  Mayob. 


APPOINTMEHTS  FOB  NEXT  WEEK. 

Monday,  Feb.  3,  5  p.BB.      Boyal    Institution:    Gkneral 
Monthly  Meeting. 

6  p.m.  London  InsUtntion:  "Tlit  ffistory  of 
Chlorine,"  by  Prof.  Armstrong. 

8  p.m.  Boyal  Academy :  "■  Pigments,**  I.,  by  Prof. 
A.  H.  Ohnrch. 

8  p.m.  Society  of  Arts :  <*  Manafaotore  of  India- 
tnbher  and  Gntta^peroha,"  I.,  by  T.  Bolas. 

8  p.m.     Yictoria  Institute:   '<Late  Assyrian    and 
Babylonian  Besearoh,"  by  Hormusd  Rassam. 
TuBSDAT.  ^eb.  8, 3  p.m.    Boyal  Institution :  •*  Physiology  of 
Masole,"  by  Prof.  Schafer. 

8p.m.  Ciyil  Engineers:  Discuwion  on  "Fixed and 
Moveable  Weirs ;  *'  *'  Iron  and  Steel  at  Low  Temperatures,*' 
byJ.  J.  Webster. 

8  p.m.  Society  of  Arts:  "Social  and  OommAroial 
Prospeets  in  th«  Transyaal,"  by  the  Bot.  O.  Blenootre. 

8.80  p.m.    Zoologioal. 

8.8S  p.m.  Btblioal  Archaeology:  "Remarks  on  Sz- 
eavations  made  in  Tel-el-yaboudeh  (the  Mound  of  the 
Jew)  near  Cairo,  and  on  some  Antiquities  brought  there- 
from, and  now  in  the  British  Muaeuoi,"  by  Prof.  T. 
Hayter  Lewis. 
WsDMESDAT,  Fcb.  4,  7  p.m.    Entomological. 

8  p.m.    Geological. 

8  p.m.  Society  of  Arts :  "  Trade  and  Commerce  with 
Siberia,  via  the  Kara  S^a,**  by  H.  Seebohm. 

8  p.m.    Archaeological  Association. 
Thursday,  Feb.  5,  3   p.m.     Boyal  Institution:    "Beoent 
Chemical  Progress,*'  by  Prof.  Dewar. 

4  p.m.    Arobaeologioal  Institute. 

7  p.m.  London  Institution :  **  Elements  of  Arohi- 
tectural  Design,"  by  H.  II.  Statham. 

8  p.m.  Boyal  Academy:  " Arohiteotnre  allied  with 
Colours,**  by  £.  M.  Barry. 

8  pm.  Linnean  :  **  Remarks  on  the  Order  Comme' 
Iffnaceae,"  by  0.  B.  Clarke;  "On  the  Salmonidae  and 
other  Fish  intrcduoed  into  New  Zealand  Waters/'  by 
H.  M.  Brewer. 

8  p.m.    Chemical. 

8.80  p.m.    Boyal.    Antiquaries. 
FsiDAT,  Feb.  6, 7.80  p.m.    Geologists*  Assooiatioa :  Annirer- 
Mury. 


8  p m.  Royal  Academy :  "Pigments,**  IL,  by  Prof. 
A.  n.  Church. 

8  p.m.  Philologicftl :  "  Oa  Some  Difli-renneA between 
the  Speeoh  of  Edinburgh  and  London,**  by  T.  B.  Sora^ue ; 
*'  On  the  Middle  Voioe  in  Virgil's  An  eid.  Book  VI.,"  by 
Beoj.  Dawson;  **  English  Etymologies,  correc'ing  some 
of  Prof.  8keat»8,»*  III. ,  by  H.  Kicol. 

9  p.m.  Boyal  Institution :  •*  PhotognHpblo  Speotni  of 
Stars,**  b7  Dr.  Huggins. 

Saturday,  Feb.  7,  8  p.m.    Boyal  Institution :  "  Handel,**  by 
Prof.  Pauer. 


SCIENCE. 

CTTBBEin?  SCIENTIFIC  LITEBATUBE. 

Animal  Life  Described  and  lUustraied.  By  E. 
Perceval  Wright,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Oaseell,  Fetter, 
Oalpin  and  Oo.)  This  is  a  fine  volume  full  of 
good  woodcuts  from  the  publishers*  vast  stores 
at  command,  most  of  them  already  familiar  to 
readers  of  popular  natural-history  works.  The 
book,  from  its  fine  series  of  illustrations  alone, 
would  form  an  excellent  present  for  a  boy.  It 
is  full  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Darwin, 
PaljB^Ye,  Bates,  Wallace,  Tennant,  and  other 
distinguished  travellers  relating  to  the  habits 
and  modes  of  occurrence  of  the  animals  de- 
scribed. Beside  this  there  are  introductory 
chapters  based  on  Prof.  Wrighf  s  lectures  on 
zoology  in  Dublin.  The  osteologioal  details 
of  the  mammalian  skeleton  given  in  these 
chapters  are  far  too  difficult  for  a  popular  work. 
For  example,  the  details  of  the  structure  of  the 
carpus  and  tarsus  are  described,  although  no 
figures  with  the  bones  numbered  or  lettered  for 
reference  are  given  to  assist  an  unlearned  reader. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  deyoted  to 
the  vertebrata — nearly  two-thirds  to  mammals 
and  birds.  Such  an  arrangement,  according  to  the 
Preface,  is  necessary  to  suit  the  exigency  of  the 
public  demand.  There  is  nothing  novel  or 
important  in  the  zoological  treatment  of  the 
subject.  Indeed,  the  classification  adopted  is 
somewhat  antiquated.  The  Tunicata  are  placed 
after  the  Brachiopoda  as  a  class  of  the  sub- 
kingdom  Mollusca,  with  the  remarkable  state- 
ment  that,  "  in  placing  the  species  of  this  class 
where  we  do,  we  depart  from  the  arrangement 
approved  of  by  Gegenbaur  and  Haeckel,  and 
we  follow  that  by  Milne-Edwards,  Huxley, 
Lankester,  and  others.*'  Almost  the  very  last 
place  in  which  Prof.  Lankester  would  place  the 
Tunicata  would  be  among  the  Mollusca.  In 
his  Notes  on  Emhryohgy  and  Classification  and  in 
his  Introduction  to  the  translation  of  Prof. 
Gegenbaur*s  Comparative  Anatomy  he  has  boldly, 
and  we  think  rightly,  referred  them  to  the 
Yertebrata.  In  glancing  over  the  book  we 
notice  some  errors.  In  the  figure  of  the  great 
albatross  upon  its  nest  the  mound-like  nest  is 
much  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird, 
and  the  bird  itself  is  far  too  deeply  sunk  in  the 
hollow  at  its  summit.  The  tropic  bird  is  spoken 
of  as  if  there  were  only  one  species,  Phaethon 
aeihereus.  The  penguins  are  hopelessly  muddled ; 
Spheniscus  magellanictMy  the  jackass  penguin  of 
Magellan  Straits,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  known 
penguin,  instead  of  the  giant  Aptenodytes  FoS' 
teri  of  the  Antarctic  Sea,  which  is  at  least  twice 
as  large,  and  which  is  not  referred  to  at  all.  The 
king  penguin  {Aptenodytes  Pennantit)  is  said  to  be 
found  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  instead  of  the 
South  Atlantic  and  South  Indian  Oceans,  its 
head -quarters.  The  old  name,  Eudyptes 
demersa,  which  Mr.  Darwin  applied  to  the 
jackass  penguin  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  is 
retained  in  the  quotation  of  his  account  of  the 
animal's  habits  in  his  joamal.  The  bird  observed 
by  Mr.  Darwin  hence  appears  to  be  a  different 
one  from  Spheniscus  magtUanicus  referred  to 
in  the  next  paragraph,  whereas  it  is  the  same. 
In  the  account  of  snakes,  the  treatment  to  be 
followed  in  cases  of  snake-poisoning  is  cited  from 
Dr.  Giinther,  and  in  it  the  recommendation  of 
l^e  internal  use  of  ammonia  in  large  doses,  now 
so  abundantly  proved  to  be  useless,  is  main- 
tained. The  book  seems  to  have  been,  partly 
at  least,  written  without  the  use  of  the  figures 
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for  reference,  for  in  the  desoription  of  the 
argonaut  ^e  arms  of  the  animal  are  stated 
to  be  represented  in  the  figure  as  partially 
withdrawn  in  order  to  show  the  margin  of  the 
aperture.  In  fact,  the  figure  referred  to  repre- 
sents an  entirely  empty  &ell,  without  arms  or 
animal  at  all. 

Ilaydn^s  Dictionary  of  Popular  Medicine  and 
Ilyqikne,  Edited  by  Edwin  Lankester,  M.D., 
F.E.S.  (Ward,  Lock  and  Co.)  This  new  edi- 
tion of  a  well-known  and  deservedly  popular 
book  has  been  improved  by  the  addition  of  an 
Appendix,  one-half  of  which  is  devoted  to  the 
art  of  nursing  the  sick,  while  the  other  contains 
advice  to  mo&ers  on  the  mana^ment  of  their 
own  health  and  that  of  their  infant  children. 
The  information  given  is  marked  by  good  sense, 
and  it  is  as  accurate  and  complete  as  can  fairly 
be  expected  in  a  book  intended  for  the  general 
public. 

The  Dentisfs  Register,  Printed  for  the  General 
Medical  Council.  (Spottiswoode  and  Co.)  This 
is  an  official  publication,  exactly  similar  to  the 
Medical  Reffister,  drawn  up  in  accordance  with 
tho  provisions  of  the  Act  passed  in  1878  for 
amending  the  law  relating  to  dental  practitioners. 
It  gives  the  name,  address,  and  qualifications  of 
every  recognised  dentist  in  the  United  King- 
dom. 

T7ie  Eahitation  in  ReUxtion  to  Health.  By  F. 
S.  B.  Francois  de  Ohaumont,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 
(S.  F.  C.  K.)  The  three  little  shilling  manuals 
by  the  late  Dr.  Farkes,  Prof.  Bemays,  and  Mr. 
W.  N.  Hartley,  already  issued  by  the  Society,  are 
among  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  their  kind. 
The  present  one  ia  quite  worthy  of  its  pre- 
decessors. Within  the  compass  of  some 
hundred  and  thirty  pa^es  Dr.  de  Chau- 
mont  succeeds  in  impartmg  all  the  informa- 
tion really  necessary  for  avoiding  the  in- 
numerable snares  laid  for  the  unwary  house- 
holder by  incompetent  or  dishonest  builders. 
He  discusses  in  succession  the  site  and  con- 
struction of  the  edifice,  the  removal  of  excreta 
and  refuse,  the  supply  of  water  and  of  air,  and 
the  special  precautions  to  be  adopted  when 
communicable  disease  happens  to  efiect  an 
entrance.  Under  all  these  heads  the  instruc- 
tions given  are  clear  and  practical,  and  sup- 
ported by  an  adequate  presentation  of  the 
physical,  chemical,  and  physiological  principles 
from  which  they  are  derived. 

Children's  Lives,  and  how  to  Protect  Them,  By 
William Lomas,  M.D.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.) 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  mis-management, 
commonly  due  to  sheer  ignorance  on  ue  part 
of  mothers  and  nurses,  is  a  principal  cause  of 
the  excessive  mortality  prevailing  among  infants 
in  this  and  other  countries.  There  is  no  lack 
of  popular  books  designed  to  overcome  this 
ignorance,  but  too  many  of  them  are  incorrect 
in  the"  advice  thev  give  and  slovenly  in  style. 
Neither  of  these  charges  can  be  brought  against 
the  present  work.  The  information  it  contains 
is  thoroughly  trustworthy,  and  it  is  conveyed 
in  language  equally  free  from  hard  words  and 
from  the  besetidng  sin  of  most  books  of  its  class 
— ^mawkish  sentimentality.  It  may  safely  be 
recommended  to  parents  and  others  responsible 
for  the  welfare  of  young  children. 


THB  QULUMAS,  OF  KAXIDRA., 
II. 

Kandy:  Deo.  18, 1879. 
I  shaU  now  advert  to  the  work  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paper,  which  has  enabled 
me  to  gather  the  above-mentioned  facts  regard- 
ing iTandra's  g^mmar  and  several  other  facts 
wmch  the  limited  si>ace  of  this  paper  precludes 
my  stating  here.  It  is  called  the  B&lavabodhana, 
and  is  a  reproduction  of  iTandra's  grammar  by  a 
Buddhist  priest  named  Kfi^yapa,  who  lived  in 
Cevlon  about  seven  centuries  ago,  and  of  whom 
I  hope  to  write  a  short  account  hereafter.    The 


reader  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
work  and  of  its  extent  when  I  say  that  it 
bears  the  same  relation,  as  regards  matter  and 
arrangement,  to  iTandra^s  grammar  as  the 
Laghukaumud!  does  to  that  of  F^nini.  The 
Laghukaumudi  is  an  abridgement  of  a  lar^ 
work  called  the  Siddh&ntakaumudt,  containmg 
all  the  Sutras  of  Fanini,  differently  arranged  and 
explained  ;  but  whether  the  Balavabodhana  is 
an  abridgement  of  an  already  existing  work 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  iTandra  as  the 
Siddh&ntakaumudt  does  to  Fiimni  is  a  question 
which  I  am  not  yet  in  a  position  to  decide.  If, 
however,  an  introductory  verse  be  any  guide, 
I  should  be  very  much  inclined  to  conclude  that 
the  work  is  an  original  one,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  Kd^apa  has  effected  in  the  ^dndra 
system  what  Uamakandra  has  done  in  the 
Faninlya  by  his  work  called  the  Frakriyakau- 
mudt,  which,  no  doubt,  afforded  a  model  for 
Bha^o^i  in  the  composition  of  his  Siddh^n- 
takaumudi  The  verse  referred  to  is  the  fol- 
lowing : — 
<*  Bhagavantam    (/agadvandyam    abhivandya    ta- 

thftgatam  | 
BMavabodhanam  bindum  iTclndrasindhaa  karomy 

ahaml" 

Here  the  author  states  that  the  B&ldvabo- 
dhana  which  he  composed  is  a  drop  from  the 
ocean  of  ifandra.  If  the  work  was  an  abridge- 
ment of  an  already  existing  re- arrangement  of 
all  or  the  greater  number  of  the  stltrasof  JTandra, 
the  author  would  most  probably  have  referred 
to  that  work  in  the  Introduction,  just  as 
Yanidai^a,  in  the  introductory  verse  to  the 
Laghukaumudi,  has  stated  it  to  be  an  abridged 
Siddh&ntakaumudi. 

The  book  begins  with  the  usual  adoration  to 
Buddha  as  found  in  almost  all  Buddhistical  works 
— ^Namas  tasmai  bhagavate  'rhate  samyak-sam- 
buddh^ya.    Then  foUow  the  introductory  verse 

S'ven  above,  and  the  scheme  commonly  called 
e  riva-sfltras,  together  with  a  gloss  explaining 
the  use  of  the  scheme  and  the  classification  and 
formation  of  letters.  The  extraordinary  state- 
ment in  the  £!aumudts  that  the  vowel  li  has  no 
long  form,  though  it  has  a  prolated  one-*a  state- 
ment quite  opposed  to  the  K&tantra — is  also  met 
with  in  the  Balavabodhana.  A  reason  is  assigned 
for  the  repetition  of  the  h  in  the  scheme,  which 
is  that  it  is  repeated  in  order  that  it  may  be 
included  in  the  pratyahara  val.  Such  a  reason 
is  also  mentioned  in  the  Fraudhamanoram^, 
which  enumerates,  besides  val,  the  praty^haras 
ral,  ghsX,  and  sal. 

According  to  the  Kaumudts  sthdna  and 
prayatna  are  concerned  with  the  formation  of 
letters,  but  in  the  work  under  notice  a  third 
thing  is  mentioned,  namely,  karana.  The 
karanas  are  the  middle  of  tlie  tongue,  the 
vicinity  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  itself,  as  in  pronouncing  t^e 
palatals,  the  Unguals,  and  the  dentals  respec- 
tively. In  the  case  of  the  other  letters  the 
sth&na  and  karana  are  the  same. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  classification 
of  letters  and  the  mode  of  their  formation,  and 
passing  on  to  the  chapter  on  sandhi,  a  k&rik&  is 
given  restricting  the  praty&hftras  to  forty-two, 
which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  given 
in  the  Xi^tfikfi  for  the  formation  of  F&nini's 
forty -one  praty&haras,  as  will  be  seen  on  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  which  I  quote  here  for  the 
purpose : — 

**  NtiMfi&Yah  synr  ekasmiU;  ilatarbhyas  tu  ktJtw, 
fiashan  | 
Dv&bhy&m  ra^myo  'pi  pafii&abhyo  las  tu  8ha(2bhyo 
vidhiyate  ||  " 

"  KOnka  :   Ekasmaa  Aaflanava^a   dv&bhy&m  shas 
tribhya  eva  kanamdh  syoA  | 
(7fieyaa  i&ayaa  i&atarbhyo  ra^  panitabhyaA  mlan 
Bh»dhhy$Ji  \\  '* 

As  regards  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects 
in  the  Balavabodhana,  I  am  yery  muoh,  inclined 


to  the  opinion  that  it  is  more  logical  and, 
strange  to  say,  more  in  consonance  with 
European  ideas  than  the  arrangement  in  the 
Kaumudis.  As  an  instance  affording  proof  of 
this,  I  may  mention  that  in  the  former  the 
declensions  of  pronouns  and  numerals  are  given 
in  separate  sections,  and  not  blended  with  those 
of  nouns,  as  in  the  latter. 

The  MS.  in  question  belongs  to  the 
Lankatilaka-vihdra,  a  Buddhist  temple  in  the 
Central  Frovince  of  Ceylon,  about  eight  miles 
from  Kandy,  the  mountain  capital  of  the  island. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Lawrie,  district  judge  of  Eandy, 
and  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Oriental 
Library  of  that  city,  whose  services  to  the 
library  cannot  be  too  highly  valued,  haying 
received  information  of  there  being  a  good  col- 
lection of  MSS.  in  this  vihara,  at  once  proceeded 
to  the  place  and  had  the  whole  collection 
examined  and  catalogued.  At  his  request, 
Kobbekac^uwe  5rtniv&9a  Buddharakkhita,  tho 
incumbent  of  the  vih&ra,  lent  the  work  to  the 
library,  and  it  was  there  that  I  found  it  about 
three  months  ago.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  MS.  led  me  to  believe  that  its  publication 
would  be  of  immense  service  to  Oriental  acholars 
as  tending  to  throw  new  light  upon  qaestions 
relative  to  the  historical  connexion  of  the 
different  systems  of  Sanskrit  grammar  and  upon 
other  problems  in  the  solution  of  which  scholars 
are  at  present  engaged.  With  a  view,  therefore, 
to  its  publication,  I  made  diligent  enqoiries  for 
other  copies  of  it,  in  every  quarter  where 
I  thought  any  would  be  forthcoming,  for  the 
purpose  of  collation,  but  my  search  has  re- 
sulted in  the  discovery  of  only  two  other  copies. 
One  of  these  belongs  to  the  Suduhumpola- 
vihdra,  near  Kandy,  and  the  other  to  the  learned 
high-priest,  Sumangala,  Frindpalof  theOrienUl 
College,  Colombo.  All  the  three  copies  now  in 
my  possession— and  I  do  not  believe  it  likely 
that  any  more  could  be  added  to  the  number- 
are  in  the  Sinhalese  character ;  but  the  edition  I 
intend  publishing  will  appear  in  the  Devanagiri 
type,  together  with  a  preface,  explanatory  notes, 
and  a  list  of  the  siltras  alphabetically  arranged. 
The  work  of  collating  is  being  vigorously  carried 
on,  and  I  hope  to  send  the  edition  to  the  press 
in  about  two  or  three  months.  , 

W.  GOONETILLEKE. 


NOTES  OF  TRAVEL. 


We  have  received  the  first  part  of  the  Zf^- 
schri/t  fiir  wisaenschaftliclie  Geographies  edited 
by  Dr.  J.  L.  Kettler,  and  published  at  the 
small  town  of  Lahr,  in  Baden.  The  leading 
article,  by  Dr.  B.  Fietschmann,  deals  exhaust- 
ively with  the  question  of  the  Landfall  of 
Columbus,  the  author's  conclusions  as  regards 
Q-uanahani  being  the  same  as  those  previously 
arrived  at  by  Becher,  Feschel,  and  Major.  A 
translation  from  the  letvystiya  of  the  Busslan 
Geographical  Society,  of  SyevyertaoVs  article 
on  the  exploration  of  the  Famir,  will  be  read 
with  interest.  A  few  letters  addressed  by  A. 
von  Humboldt  to  Kloden  are  published  for  the 
first  time.  In  one  of  these  he  complains  about 
the  extravagant  articles  published  in  American 
papers  to  **  glorify  "  him.  He  says : — 
"Nothing  ia  more  injorioaa  to  a  man  of  learning 
than  such  extravagance.  A  great  portion  of  f*"^ 
is  dependent  upon  patience  and  long  life,  bo  that 
one  becomes  a  •  curiosity,'  and  ^wi  more  famous 
in  proportion  as  one  increases  m  imbecility.  As 
regards  opinions  on  me,  I  far  prefer  the  style  of  the 
clerical  papers  of  Vienna  and  Paris  r— '  On  dit  qno 
rassasain  des  ftmes  a  des  mirites  littSraires.  Ge\k 
ne  sert  pas  d*exouse.  Satan  a  bien  pins  d'espnt  qne 
M.  de  Humboldt'  BxpresMons  like  these  aw  mow 
useful  than  sentimental  visits  to  my  den,  ana 
natural  history  desoription  of  the  old  ammn 
(«Bestie').» 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical 
Society  on  February  9,  Major-Gen.  Sir  M.  a» 
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8.  BiddQlph,  KG.B.,  will  read  a  paper  on 
"  The  Eaetom  Borders  of  Pishin  and  the  Basin 
oftheLoras." 

The  Government  Printing  Offioe  at  Washing. 
ton  has  jnst  published  an  important  and  in- 
teresting quarto  yolume,  entitled  Narrative  of 
the  Second  ArcHe  Expedition  made  hy  Charles  F. 
Hall,  being  the  record  of  his  yoyage  to  Bepulse 
Bay,  Blede;e  jonmeys  to  the  Straits  of  Fury  and 
Heda  and  to  King  William's  Sound,  and  re- 
sidenoe  among  the  Eskimos  during  the  years 
186i-69»  Among  the  appendices  are  Oapt. 
Hall's  astronomical  and  meteorological  observa- 
tions, and  notes  of  his  geoloj;ical  collections,  by 
TnL  B.  K.  Emerson,  while  the  illustrations 
indude  sted  engravings  of  Hall  and  Franklin, 
and  numerous  wood-engraviogs,  photo- engrav- 
ings, and  hdiotypes.  There  are  also  two  circum- 
polar  maps,  one  with  explorers'  names,  and 
the  other  showing  the  geographical  dis- 
coTsriee  made  since  1818,  and  separate  maps 
of  HalTs  seyeral  detailed  journeys,  as  well 
as  sketdies  of  coast-line  drawn  by  Innuits. 
This  work  has  been  prepared,  by  oMer  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  under  the  able  editorship 
of  Pro£  J.  E.  Nourse,  TJ.S.N.,  in  pursuance  of 
a  Senate  rssolution,  dated  February  6,  1877,  and 
/anas  a  eompanion  volume  to  the  narrative  of 
the  Fiolaris  expedition,  issued  in  1876.  The 
present  work  has  been  entirely  compiled  from 
Capt.  Hall's  unpublished  journals  and  other 
papers,  whidi  he  had  hoped  to  prepare  for  the 
press  with  his  own  hand. 

Tub  s^me  office  has  also  just  issued  Reports 
of  Explorations  and  Surveys  for  the  Location  of 
Interoceanie  Ship-Canals.  This  volume  deals 
with  two  routes — one  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  the  other  by  way  of  the  valley  of 
the  Birer  Napipi,  utilising  to  some  extent  the 
Bivers  Atrato  and  Doguado  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Padfio  Bides  respeotively.  The  work  is  edited 
hy  Commander  r.  Lull,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  Panama  expedition,  and  Lieut.  Frodk. 
Collins,  the  leader  of  the  Napipi  expedition,  and 
is  copiously  illustrated  with  maps,  plans,  &c. 

Wb  understand  that  Oapt.  H.  W.  Howgate 
entertains  great  hopes  of  bding  able  to  induce 
the  United  States  Congress  to  make  him  a 
grant  of  public  money  in  time  for  the  despatch 
of  his  polar  expedition  this  year.  Through  thp 
awmetance  of  Dr.  John  Bae  he  has  already  pur- 
chased in  this  country  a  small  steamer  suitable 
for  thepurpose,  and,  in  default  of  State  aid, 
Capt.  Howgate  will  no  doubt  endeavour  to  fit 
out  his  expedition  through  the  liberality  of  the 
New  York  merdiants  and  others  interested  in 
his  soheme. 

Mb.  E.  W.  Lewis  has  just  published  (Moffatt 
and  Paige)  a  little  book  entitled  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, being  a  series  of  facts  and  theories 
arranged  upon  the  basis  of  questions  set  at  the 
Oxiord  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations. 
Mr.  Lewis's  book  will,  we  think,  prove  of  con- 
sidsfrable  use  in  schools,  for  it  is  concisely  and 
pleasantly  written.  His  information,  however, 
though  varied,  does  not  always  appear  to  be 
brought  down  to  the  latest  date,  for,  in  speak- 
ing of  cataracts,  he  makes  no  mention  of 
perhaps  the  most  wonderful  of  all-— the  Kaie- 
teur  Falls  in  British  Guiana,  the  existence  of 
which  has-been  known  for  nearly  ten  years. 

About  a  year  ago  (voL  xy.,  p.  75)  we  alluded 
to  a  somewhat  adventurous  expedition  which  a 
Hungarian  traveller  well  accustomed  to  moun- 
tain exploration,  M.  Moritz  D^chy,  was  about 
to  undertake  in  the  Himalayas ;  and  it  was  with 
much  regret  that  we  heurd  from  a  fellow- 
traveller  of  his  being  compelled  a  short  time 
back  to  return  to  Buda-Festh  with  his  constitu- 
tion seriously  impaired  from  a  succession  of 
fevers  contracted  in  the  malarious  gorges  of 
the  northern  frontier  of  Lidia.  Thou^  not 
sUe  to  complete  his  proposed  enterprise  in 
oosseqiMaco  of  ill-health,  M,  P^ohy,  u  com* 


pany  with  his  Swiss  guide,  accomplished  a 
certain  amount  of  exploration  on  the  borders 
of  Sikkim  and  Nepaul ;  he  also  took  a  large 
number  of  hypsometrical  and  meteorological 
observations,  as  well  as  a  series  of  photographic 
views. 

News  has  been  received  in  Brisbane  that 
Messrs.  B.  Sefton  and  J.  Watson,  who  are 
stated  to  be  experienced  northern  explorers,  are 
organising  a  party  at  Gilberfcon  to  explore  ti^e 
country  about  the  Nicholson  Biver,  which  flows 
into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

Mr.  White,  of  Beedbeds,  South  Australia, 
is  stated  to  be  fitting  out  a  yacht  for  a  two- 
vears'  cruise  in  New  Guinea,  his  chief  object 
being  the  collection  of  natural-history  speci- 
mens. 

In  the  Academy  of  February  9,  1878,  we 
noted  that  in  the  previous  year  the  Bussian 
Government  had  despatched  Lieut.  Tiaguine  to 
Novaya  Zemlya  to  found  a  permanent  station 
for  the  relief  of  shipwrecked  seamen,  and  that 
he  had  chosen  a  spot  in  Moller  Bay  on  the  east 
coast.  On  June  29,  1878,  we  reported  that 
arrangemonta  had  been  made  for  his  spending  a 
whole  year  at  Karmakul  Bay,  with  a  view  to 
the  collection  of  scientific  information.  He 
accordingly  arrived  there  in  August  of  last 
year,  and  some  of  the  results  of  his  experiences 
have  just  become  known.  Though  the  climate 
is,  of  course,  very  rigorous,  it  would  appear 
not  to  be  so  bad  as  might  have  been  expected, 
for  the  mean  temperature  of  the  five  winter 
months  was  -  12-2°  Centigrade  (about  l(y  F.). 
The  month  of  February  showed  the  lowest 
mean  temperature,  viz.,  —  17*8°  C.  (0-04*F.). 
Lieut.  Tiaguine  looks  upon  wintering  in  Novaya 
Zemlya  as  quite  practicable,  especially  for 
Samoyedes,  of  whom  his  colony  was  composed. 
On  June  10  Capt.  Markham,  during  his  recent 
cruise  in  the  Ishjorny  met  with  a  party  of  these 
people  in 'a  small  undecked  boat  to  the  southward 
of  Cape  Britwin,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Moller  Bay,  but,  probably  through  lingruistio 
difficulties,  he  failed,  we  believe,  to  ascertain  the 
name  of  their  leader  and  the  nature  of  his 
mission  in  Novaya  Zemlya. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


The  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  States. — 
Considerable  stir  has  lately  been  excited  in 
scientific  circles  in  America  by  the  powers  of 
the  new  survey,  which  has  been  placed  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Clarence  King.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  was 
appointed  some  time  ago  to  consider  the  position 
of  the  scientific  surveys  of  the  United  States. 
Acting  on  some  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  Beport  of  this  committee,  Congress 
has  established,  under  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  an  independent  organisation,  to  be 
known  as  the  United  States  (^logical  Survey, 
and  to  be  charged  with  the  study  of  the  geo- 
logical structure  and  economic  resources  of  the 
public  domain.  It  appears,  however,  that  a 
resolution  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  adding  the  words  ''and  the 
States"  after  "the  public  domain.''  Now  it 
is  obvious  that  by  such  an  addition  the  area 
under  the  director's  supervision  suddenly  swells 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  entire  country,  stretch- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The 
inconvenience  and  expense  of  such  an  expan- 
sion have  been  foroioly  pointed  out  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science  by  Prof.  James  D. 
Dana,  who  holds  that  such  an  increase  of  area 
was  never  contemplated  by  the  original  com- 
mittee, on  which  he  served.  The  old  surveys 
in  the  Far  West  are  of  course  superseded  by 
the  new  administration  under  Mr.  King.  In 
connexion  with  this  subject,  we  may  remark 
that  two  new  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  of  Prof. 
Haydez^'s  suryejr  haye  just  l^eeu  published. 


They  contain,  however,  a  number  of  articles 
bearing  for  the  most  part  on  zoology  rather 
than  upon  geology. 

Ihe  death  is  announced  of  Prof.  Karl  von 
Seebach,  of  the  University  of  Gotfcingen,  in 
his  forty-second  year.  He  was  the  author 
of  numerous  works  on  earthquakes  and  the 
structure  of  volcanoes. 

American  Journal  of  Mathematics  Pure  and 
Applied.  Vol.11.  No.  3.  (Baltimore.)  Prof, 
de  Morgan  once  stated,  at  a  meeting,  we  believe, 
of  the  Mathematical  Society,  that  "  it  has  long 
been  known  to  map  makers  as  a  matter  of 
experience  that /our  colours  will  suffice  in  any 
case"  to  colour  a  map.  Subsequently,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  same  society  (June  13,  1878). 
Prof.  Cayley  asked  whether  this  statement  had 
ever  been  proved;  and  about  the  same  date 
Prof.  Cayley,  in  a  communication  to  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society,  indicated  wherein  the 
difficulty  of  the  question  consists,  and  stated 
that  he  had  not  then  found  a  solution.  Mr. 
A.  B.  Kempe,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  link- 
age question,  then  tried  his  hand,  and  happily 
succeeded  "  suddenly,  as  might  be  expected,  in 
hitting  upon  the  weak  point,"  and  contributor 
the  opening  paper  of  this  number,  with  the  tit'e 
*'  On  the  Geographical  Problem  of  the  Four 
Colours."  Next,  Prof.  W.  E.  Story  appends  *  *  t  -> 
the  foregoing  valuable  paper"  a  short  discussion 
of  one  or  two  cases  which  are  liable  to  occur. 
A  plate  of  figures  accompanies  Mr.  Kempe*s 
solution;  and  so  one  more  vexed  question 
appears  to  be  satisfactorily  settled.  Mr.  String- 
ham  gives  "Quaternion  formulae  for  the  recti- 
fication, quadrature  and  cubature,  of  curves, 
surfaces,  and  solids  and  for  bary  centres."  Mr. 
Stone  points  out  and  correct?,  in  his  note  on 
the  **  Dynamics  of  a  Curved  Ball,"  a  mistake 
into  which  Prof.  Eddy  had  fallen  in  a  paper 
we  noticed  previously  in  this  same  volume  (pp. 
85-88).  Prof.  Sylvester  continues  his  **  Note 
on  Determinants  and  Duadic  Synthemes," 
and  gives  (pp.  223-251)  **«  Tables  of  the 
Generating  Functions  and  Ground  Forms  for  the 
Binary  Quantics  of  the  First  Ten  Orders."  These 
tables  evidence  an  immense  amount  of  work, 
and  nowhere,  perhaps,  could  they  have  found  a 
place  except  on  these  large  pages.  The  expense 
of  calculating  the  tables  of  the  seventh  to 
the  tenth  orders  has  been  defrayed  out  of 
the  British  Association  grant.  Mr.  Franklin 
was  associated  with  Prof.  Sylvester  in  the  work. 
We  note  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  new 
word  tamisage.  Prof.  Sylvester  also  commences 
a  paper  **0n  Certain  Ternary  Cubic-Form 
Equations,"  in  which  he  discusses  some  addi- 
tions made  by  the  Bey.  Father  P^pin  to  his 
published  theorems  on  the  classes  of  numbers 
irresoluble  into  the  sum  or  dijference  of  two 
rational  cubes.  Mr.  Craig  contributes  a  paper 
"  On  the  Projection  of  the  General  Locus  of 
Space  of  Four  Dimensions  into  Space  of  Three 
Dimensions,"  and  also  an  interesting  note  on 
the  Motion  of  an  Ellipsoid  in  a  Fluid.  Dr. 
Petersen,  of  Copenhagen,  gives  a  new  proof  of 
the  Theorem  of  Beciprocity;  and  Mr.  Hall 
writes  <*  On  a  New  Action  of  the  Magnet  on 
Electric  Currents "  in  contravention  of  a  pas- 
sage in  Clerk  Maxwell's  Electricity  (vol.  ii., 
p.  149). 

De.  Thudichttm  "politely  requests"  us  to 
state  that  the  matter  of  nineteen  out  of  twenty- 
three  articles  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Annals  of  Chemical 
Medicine  has  never  been  published  by  him 
before;  and  that  onl^r  four  articles  contain 
matter  previously  published  by  him,  but  much 
enlarged  or  much  consolidated. 
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FHILOLOQY  NOTES, 

Prof,  Jon.  Storm,  of  Cbristiania,  is  preparing 
a  German  translation  of  his  EngehJc  Filologi. 
reviewed  in  the  Academy  of  October  11  lasf 
rear.  The  translation  will  bo  published  by 
Henninger  Bros.,  of  Keilbronn,  under  the 
title 'of  Fngh'sche  FMlohgie,  1.  Band:  '*Die 
lebende  Sprache.'* 

Mb.  J.  P.  PosTGATE  writes  :— 

''In  yoar  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Philological  Society  I  am  represented  as  deriving 
frenum  from  root  DHA.  I  never  said  so.  It  is 
from  a  root  DHAE,  which  is  probably  not  even 
remotely  connected  with  DHA,  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  this  etymology  has  never  been  donbted.*' 

Anqlia.  Vol.  IIT.  No.  1.  A.  Schmidt,  "Zur 
Textkritik  des  Kivg  Lear^*  treats  mainly  of  the 
relation  between  the  text  of  the  firot  folio  and 
that  of  the  quartos,  the  writer  coming  to  the 
COD  elusion  that  the  latter  is  of  very  little 
critical  yalue,  as  it  was  based  on  attempts  to 
write  down  the  plays  while  being  performed, 
the  unavoidable  contractions  and  omissions 
being  sfterwsrds  expanded  and  filled  in  con- 
jecfurally.  Ho  rejects  the  current  distinction 
between  "authentic'*  and  "spurious"  quartos, 
which  in  realitv  is  not  one  between  legitimate 
and  pirated  editions,  but  between  a  more  and 
a  le^s  skilful  falsification  of  the  text;  and 
a  (Trees  with  Delins  and  others  that  Shakspere 
did  not  rewrite  his  plays,  and  consequently 
that  the  folio  and  quarte  text  of  a  play  cannot 
represent  difiorent  recensions  of  the  author. 
O.  Schopke  concludes  his  study  of  Dryden's 
paraphrases  of  Ohaucer*s  poems,  treatins:  of 
the  spurious  Flower  and  Leaf^  The  Wife  of 
Bath,  and  The  Oood  Parvm.  Proescholdt  gives 
a  collation  of  the  oldest  quarto  of  Marlowe's 
JhctftT  Faustus  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  J. 
Zupif  za  ^ives  a  brief  notice  of  a  hitherto  un- 
known MS.  of  the  Aneren  Riwle  discovered 
by  him  in  the  library  of  Oaius  College.  Cam- 
bridge. H.  Yamhagen  publishes  the  Middle- 
English  Sayings  Of  St,  Bernard,  E.  Wueloker 
reprinte  the  late  Old-English  Life  of  St.  Neot, 
with  some  introductory  remarks  and  critical 
notes.  H.  Oering  discusses  the  relation  be- 
tween Beowulf  and  the  Icelandic  Orettiasaga, 
which  were  first  compared  by  Dr.  Vigfiisson  in 
his  Tcelandic  Eeader.  Of  the  grammatical 
contributions  the  longest  is  "On  the  Omission 
of  the  Eelative  Pronoun  in  English,"  by  O. 
Lohmann.  W.  Sattler  continues  his  microscopic 
investigations  of  the  use  of  the  English  pre- 
positions ;  this  time  it  is  the  distinotion  between 
to  be  at  home  and  to  he  home.  H.  Sweet  shows 
that  the  preterite  of  cuman  in  Old  English  was 
c6m,  with  a  long  vowel ;  gives,  under  the  title 
of  "Disguised  Compounds  in  Old  English," 
the  etymologies  of  fultum^  tulung,  Mtte6w, 
laremo,  initngay  from  fvlltedm,  sulhlang,  Idd^edio, 
hlr^eOwy  iniSing ;  and  derives  left  from  an  Old- 
English  lyfty  "maimed,"  and  hleas  from  *hl6d%sdn 
= '  *  redden  (the  alter)  with  blood."  M.  Traut- 
mann  tekes  advantage  of  reviewing  some 
school-books  to  make  some  interesting  remarks 
on  the  varieties  of  the  consonant  r,  showing 
clearly  that  the  back  (uvular)  r  is  of  quite  late 
origin  in  Ghsrmany,  having  been  introduced,  as 
he  supposes,  from  France  in  the  last  century, 
where  it  was  first  brought  into  fashion  by  the 
jprecieuses  of  the  seventeenth  century. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

B&msH  Archaeolooical  Association.— 
{Wednesday,  Jan,  ^I.) 
H.  Sy£R  Cumiko,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair.— Mr.  Cope 
read  an  interesting  and  exhaustive  paper  on 
"Jade."  He  showed  that,  although  apparently 
unknown  to,  or,  at  all  events,  not  named  by, 
classical  writers,  its  existence  had  been  known  to 
the  earliest  nations  of  antiquity  both  in  the  East 
IH^4  ^  the  West,  and  evep  m  New  Zealand,  where 


it  formed  the  material  of  the  emblem  of  sovereiffnty 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Queen.  Mr.  Cope 
illustrated  his  paper  by  a  large  collection  of  articles 
made  of,  or  manufactured  out  of,  jade,  including 
candlesticks,  vases,  bowls,  plates,  &c.  Other  fine 
specimens  of  jade  were  exhioited  by  the  chairman 
and  Mr.  Cecil  Brent ;  and  some  beautiful  flints,  due 
up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Highbury  ana 
Holloway,  by  Mr.  Worthington  Smith.  The 
exhibition  of  these  and  of  the  articles  of  jade  called 
forth  an  expression  of  various  opinions,  Mr.  George 
R.  Wright,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mayo,  and  other  members 
taking  part  in  the  discussion.- Mr.  W.  de  Gray 
Birch,  of  the  British  Museum,  reported  that  since 
the  date  of  the  last  congress  of  the  association  he 
had  inspected  a  variety  of  early  MSS.  at  Norwich, 
at  Ely,  and  at  Wells,  an  account  of  which  would 
appear  in  due  course  in  the  Journal  of  the 
association. 

Society  of  Antiquaries.— (2%ttr«ctoy,   Jan,   f^S.) 

Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. — The 
Secretery  read  a  letter  from  Capt.  Sullivan,  R.N., 
forwarded  to  the  society  by  the  Admiralty,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  discovery  of  what  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  coffin  and  remains  of 
Ohristopner  Columbus  at  the  Cathedral  of  San 
Domingo.  *  It  was  intended  to  remove  the  bones 
of  Columbus  on  the  cession  of  the  island  to  the 
French  Republic  in  the  last  century,  but  it  has 
been  suggested  that,  through  the  destruction  of  the 
archives  of  the  cathedral  by  Francis  Drake,  it  was 
difficult  to  identify  the  coffin,  and  that  the  body  of 
his  son  was  taken  instead.  A  bullet  was  found 
among  the  bones  ;  and,  thoujth  there  is  no  reoord  of 
Columbus  having  been  wounded,  he  speaks  in  some 
of  his  letters  of  suffering  from  a  wound.  There  is 
an  inscription  on  the  coffin,  styling  the  occupier 
*'  Discoverer  of  America."  Mr.  Milman  said  that 
this  matter  had  been  carefullv  discussed  by  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Madrid,  who  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  real  remains  of  Columbus  had 
been  removed,  and  that  those  now  found  belonged 
to  his  ^ndson  and  namesake.  The  inscription 
is  certemly  not  contemporaneous,  and  the  word 
America  was  never  apphed  to  the  New  World  in 
Spain  until  1672.— A  letter  was  read  from  Mr. 
WyUe  concerning  discoveries  at  lake-dwellings  at 
Neufch&tel,  the  most  important  object  being  a 
large  bipennia  of  pure  copper,  which,  however,  Mr. 
Franks  was  inclined  to  consider  an  ingot,  and  not 
an  article  for  use. — Mr.  Peacock  contributed  a 
paper  upon  the  word  "  Osmund,"  a  kind  of  iron  ore 
imported  from  the  North  of  Europe,  and  quoted 
various  passages  from  the  statutes  and  elsewhere 
in  illustration  of  its  meaning. — Mr.  Lee,  local 
secretery  for  Devonshire,  exhibited  a  collection  of 
flint  implements  found  by  Mr.  Widger  in  caves  and 
tunnels  at  Torbryan  near  Torquay. — Mr.  Hodgson 
Fowler  exhibited  the  ring  of  Wm.  Booth,  Arch- 
bishop of  York  from  1452  to  1464,  which  was 
found  with  his  skeleton  in  Southwell  Church  some 
years  ago  when  the  chapel  in  which  he  was  buried 
was  demolished.  The  ring  was  kept  by  a  mason, 
who  found  it,  till  his  death,  and  then  eiven  to  a 
clergyman  who  is  since  dead. — Mr.  Micklethwaite 
exhibited  some  fragmente  of  tiles  from  St.  Albans, 
with  raised  patterns,  and  of  various  colours. 

Sfelunq  Reform  Association.— (TueM^a^, 
Jan,  27,) 
Dr.  Gladstone  in  the  Chair. — A  paper  was  read 
by  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Fleay  on  "The  Principle  which 
should  determine  our  Choice  of  a  Reformed  Eln&lish 
Alphabet."  To  arrive  at  such  a  principle  it  is 
necessary  to  look  at  the  language  as  a  growing 
organism.  There  existe  already  a  definite  systematic 
orthography,  not  acknowledged  in  the  language  as 
a  whole,  but  invariably  acknowledged  in  the  forma- 
tion of  new  words.  This  uniform  nnambiguous 
system  gives  us  signs  for  thirty-four  sounds  out  of 
forty.  It  only  remains  to  find  for  the  remaining 
six  sounds  sjrmbols  which  should  not  violate  the 
conditions  which  had  already  produced  such  ad  van- 
taaes.  Symbols  prepared  with  this  object  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Fleay.  On  the  whole  the  lecturer 
proposed  that  the  main  body  of  a  reformed  alphabet 
should  consist  of  such  letters  and  combinations  of 
letters  as  are  in  present  use  in  words  newly  derived 


•  See  AoADBBiY,  July  6,  1879,  p.  7i 


from  the  classic  languages  ;  and  that  the  sabeidiary 
letters  necessary  to  complete  the  alphabet  shoald  be 
partly  derived  from  alternative  types  now  in  uw 
partly  from  modifications  of  existing  fypes.  An 
wimated  discussion  followed,  in  which  MessR 
Evans,  Candy.  Rundell,  Pagliardini,  Price,  and 
others  took  part. 


FINE   ART. 

La  Monnaie  clans  TAntiquiti,    Par  Francois 
Lenormaut.    Vol.  Ill,     (Paris:  Levy.) 

We  gladly  welcome  the  third  volume  of  %[. 
Lenormant's  great  work  on  money,  of  which 
the  first  two  volumes  have  already  been 
noticed  in  these  pages.*  Considering  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject  and  the  many  pur- 
suits of  the  author,  a  volume  a  year  must  be 
considered  fair  progress,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  be  maintained. 

The  present  volume  is  concerned  with  "La 
loi  dans  la  monnaie  antique,"  and  consists  of 
three  sections.  In  the  first,  which  has  ap- 
oeared  in  English  in  the  Gontemporor^ 
Review^  M.  Lenormant  sketches  slightly  the 
theories  of  the  nature  of  money  which  pre- 
vailed  in  antiquity  and  the  consequences  they 
produced.  In  the  second  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  monetary  magistrates  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  In  the  third  he  discusses  the 
organisation  of  the  mints  among  the  Greek;:, 
and  gives  lists  of  the  die-cutters  hitherto 
recognised.  For  some  reason  unknown  M. 
Lenormant  breaks  off  at  this  point  in  the 
middle  of  a  chapter,  and  leaves  the  subject 
of  the  organisation  of  tiie  Roman  mints  for  a 
future  volume. 

M.  Lenormant's  opening  essay  is  lumiDOua, 
ani  throws  the  main  fact  with  which  he  has 
to  deal  into  strong  relief.  This  fact  is,  to 
put  it  briefly,  that  throughout  ancient  history 
the  Greeks  held  the  true  theory  of  mooey, 
considering  it  merely  as  metal  stamped  for 
convenience,  and  the  Romans  held  the  false 
yiew  of  money,  supposing  that  its  value  lay, 
not  merely  in  the  metal,  but  in  the  authorita- 
tive stamp  it  bore,  and  so  could  be  arbitrarily 
raised.  Of  course,  the  difference  of  view  did 
not  arise  solely  from  the  superiority  of  the 
Greek  iutellect,  though  the  clearness  with 
which  Aristotle  treats  the  matter  shows  that 
this  may  be  one  reason  of  it.  The  fact  is 
that  the  money  coined  by  each  Greek  city  had 
to  undergo  a  very  severe  competition.  All 
the  cities  round  also  struck  money,  and  the 
moniey-changers  in  the  pursuit  of  their  calling 
were  very  free  from  political  prejudice.  If 
any  mint  issued  coin  below  the  proper  weight 
and  fineness  its  range  of  currency  would  b3 
most  restricted,  and  it  would  not  be  accepted 
abroad  in  payment  of  debts.  There  was  no 
means  of  forcing  it  into  circulation.  The 
Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  always  ready 
to  compel  the  world  to  accept  their  money 
when  properly  stamped,  even  at  the  sword's 
point.  In  early  times  at  Rome  the  monetary 
magistrates  issued  a  certain  proportion  of 
plated  pieces,  and  the  progressive  degradations 
of  the  Roman  as  form  an  instructive  history. 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  imperial  times  all 
the  bad  emperor?,  such  as  Nero,  Domitian, 
and  Commodus,  debased  the  coin ;  those  of 
the  better  sort,  like  Augustus  and  Nerva, 
tiBstored  it.  ea  oy  -»^^v7v_/^l^       _ 

♦  AcADiMY,  July  18, 1878. 
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M.  Lenormant's  most  original  and  valuable 
cbipteris  thafc  in  which  he  deals  with  the 
Dumeiarj  magistrates  of  Greece ;  for  on  this 
sabject  little  had  been  done  since  the  days  of 
Eckbel.  The  materisly  consisting  mainly  of 
the  inaccurate  descriptions  of  Mionnet,  had  to 
be  oied  with  extreme  caution ;  and  yet  it  wa.« 
most  desirable  to  arrive  at  general  results. 
When  numismatists  find  a  name  in  the  field 
of  a  Greek  coin,  they  usually  label  it  as 
^  magistrate's  name  "  and  pass  on  •  yet  it  is 
dear  that  if  we  want  to  know  anything  about 
monetary  magistrates  our  knowledge  must 
be  derived  from  such  inscriptions.  M. 
Lenorraant  shows  that  Greek  coins  are  some- 
times stamped  with  the  name  or  the  signet  of 
the  eponymous  magistrate  of  the  city ;  this  is 
the  case  at  Cyrene,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Battiidae ;  at  Smyrna,  Pergamus,  and  most 
dties  of  Asia  Minor.  At  other  places,  either 
in  adi^Uou  to,  or  in  substitution  for,  this 
name,  occuis  that  of  the  inferior  magistrate 
who  was  acloally  responsible  for  the  weight 
and  BnenesB  of  the  coin.  Thus  at  Bhodes, 
where  the  eponymous  magistrate  was  the 
pn'est  of  Apollo  or  Helios,  the  coins  bear  the 
Dsme  and  signet  of  the  rafiw  or  public 
treasurer.  At  Athens  every  coin  during  the 
Macedonian  period  bears  three  names,  of 
which  two  remain  constant  for  a  whole  year, 
while  the  third  changes  with  every  prytany. 
The  first  name  is  that  of  a  man  high  in 
honour;  probably  of  the  magistrate  who  stood 
nominally  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  mint. 
The  second  name  seems  to  have  belonged  to 
the  magistrate  in  whom  the  actual  control 
was  vested;  and  the  third  name  would 
appear  to  have  been  that  of  an  inspector 
who,  in  the  rapid  rotation  of  Athenian 
offices,  held  his  post  but  for  a  month.  Not 
diMiBilarlj,  the  late  coins  of  Byrrhachium 
and  ApoUonia  in  Epirus  bear  each  a  name 
iu  the  g«iitive  which  is  probably  that  of  the 
annual  eponymous  magistrate,  and  a  name  in 
the  nominative  which  is  that  of  the  monetary 
officer  responsible  for  the  coin. 

On  the  coins  of  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
in  Roman  times  we  find  the  names  of  a  great 
variety  of  magistrates  who  usually  belong  to 
the  first  of  the  classes  above  mentioned.  At 
Pergamus  it  is  the  chief  Prytanis  who  signs 
the  coin,  at  Taba  in  Caria  the  Arohon,  at 
ifastaura  the  Boularchos,  at  Ephesus  the 
Gram»Mteu9  of  the  city  ("  town  clerk  "  of  the 
Actf ).  If,  in  addition  to  his  civil  function, 
the  eponymous  magistrate  was  a  priest,  a 
high-priest,  an  Asiareh,  or  held  any  other 
rthgious  function,  he  often  states  it  on  the 
cob.  But  M.  Lenormant  points  out  to  what 
confusion  it  leads  if  we  assume  with  the 
older  writers  that  it  was  as  priest  or  as 
Aaiarch  that  he  issued  coin.  One  or  two 
temples  in  Asia  may  have  retained  the  right  of 
mintage,  but  only  a  few.  And  in  certain 
dtiei,  soch  as  Eumenia,  in  Phrygia,  a  priest 
vu  the  regular  eponymous  magistrate ;  but 
these  are  rare  exceptions.  The  bulk  of  the 
coinage  of  Asia  was  municipal.  One  class  of 
money  deserves  a  special  mention :  it  is  that 
yhich  bears  the  inscription  aviOr^Kt ;  noX^v 
oci^Kc  H^vjprouM?,  for  instance.  It  is  now 
seknowledged  that  the  meaning  of  this  inscrip- 
tioa  is  that  th«  person  named  struck  at  his 
own  expense  and  issued  coins  on  behalf  of  his 
otj.    This  one  fact  throws  a  flood  of  light  on 


the  constitution  of  the  Asiatic  cities  at  the 
period. 

We  cannot  follow  M,  Lenormant  in  his 
treatise  on  the  Roman  monetary  magistrates, 
find  in  his  account  of  tl  e  practical  working  of 
Greek  mints ;  and  this  is  the  less  necessary 
because  he  closely  follows  Mommsen  in  deal- 
ing with  the  former  subject,  and  is  assisted  in 
hii  treatment  of  the  latter  by  works  so'sonnd 
us  those  of  Raoal  Rochette  and  von  Sallet. 
In  concluding,  I  must  remark  that  I  have 
lioticed  fewer  inaccuracies  in  this  volume  than 
iti  those  which  preceded  it ;  but  still  it  appears 
to  me  that  M.  Lenormant  has  not  made  the 
ibost  of  several  opportunities  offered  in  the 
course  of  this  part  of  his  work  for  the  correc- 
tion of  mistakes  which  have  been  pointed  out 
in  former  volumes.  Pebcy  Gaednbe. 


CHTJECH  AECHITEOTTTEE  UX  CYPETJ8. 

Larnica,  Oyprai:  Jan.  S,  1880. 

The  Island  of  Cyprus  will  be  found  to  present 
t  most  interesting  and  fertile  field  for  the  investi- 
gations of  the  architectural  student  and  the 
ecclesiologist,  as  it  literally  abounds  with  an- 
eient  churches  as  well  as  with  domestic  buildings 
of  mediaeval  times. 

The  ecclesiastical  buildings  may  be  generally 
divided  into  two  classes :  (1)  The  ancient  Greek 
churches,  built  after  Byzantine  models  and  in 
the  Byzantine  style ;  and  (2)  the  Latin  churches 
erected  under  the  Lusignan  dynasty  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  Western  Europe,  together  with 
those  Greek  churches  which  were  built  during 
the  same  period  by  architects  more  or  less  im- 
bued with  Gothic  feeling.  The  following  rough 
notes,  made  during  a  recent  hurried  visit  to 
Cyprus,  may  interest  some  readers  of  the 
Academy. 

Of  the  former  class,  the  most  remarkable  church 
which  I  visited  is  that  of  Kiti,  a  village  situated 
about  eight  miles  from  Larnica,  and  which  pre- 
serves the  name  of  the  ancient  Greek  city  of 
Kition.  This  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  has  the  title  of  "  Built  by 
Angels,"  is  a  large  building  of  three  aisles  with 
two  central  domes  and  terminal  apses.  To  the 
south  aisle,  a  large  side  aisle,  now  used  as  a 
school,  was  added  in  the  Gothic  period.  The 
central  dome  has  a  fresco  of  our  Lord  in  the  act  of 
blessing,  and  the  central  apse  has  a  most 
curious  mosaic  of  the  Theofokos,  in  a  blue 
dress,  standing  between  two  angels  swinging 
censers  in  the  early  Byzantine  manner.  His 
Eminence  the  Bishop  of  Citium,  whom  I  met  at 
Limassol,  informed  me  that  this  is  the  only 
mosaic  existing  in  Cyprus.  Its  date  can 
scarcely  be  later  than  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century.  This  apse  is  likewise  remarkable  for 
a  noble  semicircle  of  white  marble  steps,  with 
an  upper  bench  for  the  presbyters  in  the  centre 
according  to  primitive  arrangement.  The 
iconostasis  is  magnificent,  and  blazes  with  rich 
gilded  carving  and  sacred  pictures.  Curiously 
enough  the  lower  panels  are  sculptured  in  the 
Gothic  rather  than  in  the  Greek  manner.  A 
picture  of  the  Archangel  Michael  on  the  screen 
in  the  southern  aisle  is  a  really  fine  work  of  art, 
and  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  style  of  an  early 
school  of  painting  which  formerly  prevailed  in 
Cyprus,  and  of  which  nothing  seems  as  yet  to 
be  known  in  England.  Yet,  undoubtedly, 
many  of  the  pictures  will  bear  a  favourable 
comparison  with  those  of  the  Early-Italian 
painters.  In  this  church  I  for  the  first  time 
saw  imitations  of  ostrich  eggs,  which  are  com- 
monly suspended  in  Oriental  churches,  made  of 
5 lass  as  well  as  of  porcelain  and  painted  wood. 
!he  windows  of  the  original  church  are  narrow 
and  round-headed.  On  the  walls  are  numerous 
remains  of  very  curious  ancient  frescoes. 

At  Colossi,  near  Limassol,  close  to  the  magnifi- 


eent  keep  of  the  castle,  is  a  small  but  interesting 
church,  now  disused,  dedicated  to  8t.  Eustaohius, 
^hose  huge  equestrian  figure  is  painted  in 
fresco  on  the  north  wall.  This  church  is  of 
extremely  small  dimensions,  bat  situated  as  it 
is  on  the  edge  of  a  rook  with  two  or  three 
Aucient  trees  hard  by,  it  is  most  picturesque. 
The  plan  is  simple— three  aisles,  a  round  central 
dome,  and  eastern  apses.  There  are  remains  of 
frescoes.  Some  couple  of  miles  from  Colossi, 
on  the  road  to  Episcopi,  is  another  disused  and 
partly  mined  church,  that  of  St.  George,  an 
admirably  proportioned  edifice  with  a  single 
aisle  ending  in  an  apse,  and  with  the  stone  roof 
of  the  nave  supported  by  pointed  arches. 
Remains  of  fine  ancient  frescoes,  indudins:  one 
of  the  Empres«i  Helena,  are  found  on  the  walls. 
Here,  as  at  Episopi,  there  is  a  square  altar 
Stone  in  the  chord  of  the  apse  supported  on  a 
low  round  column.  No  better  model  could  be 
found  for  one  of  the  English  churches  which 
Will  be  built  in  Cyprus  than  this  simple  but 
satisfactory  building. 

One  of  the  almost  innumerable  churches 
devastated  by  the  Turks  at  Pamagosta,  and 
now  in  partial  ruin,  is  a  large  building 
With  three  lofty  apsidal  aisles.  It  presents 
tnanv  Gothic  features,  and  was,  therefore,  no 
doubt,  erected  in  the  early  period  of  the 
tiusignan  dynasty ;  but  the  style  of  the  frescoes. 
Which  are  numerous  and  important,  and  the 
Greek  inscriptions  show  that  it  belonged  to  the 
Cypriotes  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church,  and  not 
to  the  Latins. 

The  cathedral  of  the  Greek  Archbishop  of 
l^ioosia — ^a  prelate  who,  like  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors of  old,  still  exercises  the  unique  privilege 
of  affixing  his  signature  in  red  ink— is  a  some- 
what small  building  of  unpromising  exterior, 
And  apparently  no  very  ancient  date.  It  is, 
however,  completely  covered  inside  with  most 
curious  and  archaic-looking  frewoes.  The  rof 
is  covered  with  paintings  on  a  blue  ground.  On 
the  south  wall  is  represented  the  Last  Judgment, 
with  the  figure  of  Christ  in  the  centre.  On  his 
right  hand  are  the  blessed ;  on  the  loft  the  con- 
demned, including  an  extwiordinary  number  of 
bishops,  descend  in  a  band  of  fiame  into  hell, 
represented  by  the  mouth  of  a  huge  green 
monster.  At  the  entrance  of  hell— crowned, 
indeed,  but  chained  and  attended  by  devils— is 
Herodias.  In  this  church  are  many  gorgeous 
silver  lamps,  and  the  only  imitation  egg  in 
Rhodian  porcelain  I  ever  saw.  In  the  wild 
country  between  Larnica  and  Pamagosta  I 
noticed  what  is  quite  a  characteristic  feature  of 
Cyprus.  Besides  the  regular  church  inside  each 
village  there  is  generally  another  and  smaller 
One  at  a  considerable  distance  outside,  and  others 
are  dotted  about  the  vasS  treeless  plateau  of 
limestone  which  extends  far  and  wide,  far  away 
firom  the  site  of  any  existing  habitations. 

Gbeville  J.  Chestbe. 


OBITUARY. 


Thomas  Landseer,  A.E.A.,  the  well-known 
engraver  to  whose  skill  so  much  of  the  popu- 
larity of  his  brother  Sir  Edwin's  works  is 
owing,  died  on  the  evening  of  January  20  at 
his  house  at  St.  John's  Wood  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-six.  He  was  the  eldest,  though  the  last 
survivor,  of  the  three  Landseer  brothers,  all  of 
Whom  were  early  trained  in  art  by  their  father, 
John  Landseer,  an  engraver  of  high  merit, 
though  ho  was  afterwards  excelled  even  in  his 
own  branch  of  art  by  his  son  Thomas,  whose 
works  are  ranked  among  the  finest  examples  of 
mezzotint  engraving  that  the  English  school 
has  produced.  He  devoted  himself  chiefly,  but 
not  exclusively,  to  the  engraving  of  Sir  Edwin's 
celebrated  pictures,  and  has  rendered  these  with 
an  appreciative  fidelity  of  character,  beauty  of 
style,  and  delicacy  of  execution  that  leave 
nothing  tp  be  desired.    One  of  the  last  works 
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npon  whioh  he  was  engaged  was  a  study  by  Sir 
Edwin  for  one  of  the  lions  of  the  Nelson  column, 
which  he  has  engraved  with  something  of  his 
old  skill.  It  is  stated  that  Thomas  Landseer, 
as  well  as  his  brother  Charlee,  has  left  most  of 
his  money  to  charities,  &o.,  connected  with  art. 

The  painter  AtLgnste  Galimard  has  just  died 
at  Montigny-lee-uormeilles.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Auguste  Hesse  and  Ingres,  and  made  his 
dShut  at  the  Salon  of  1835.  Among  his  best- 
known  works  are  La  Vierge  en  Prih'et  now  in  the 
church  of  PitM^iers,  and  L*Ange  aux  Parfwms 
and  Chrut  donnavd  sa  BinSdidion,  belonging  to 
that  of  P^rigueux ;  La  SSdudum  de  L6da  ;  and 
Lea  P^lerins  d^Emmaua,  painted  for  Saint- 
Germain^rAuxerrois.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  a  dialogue  in  verse  entitled  Lea  Deux  Pro- 
priitairea. 

The  Swiss  sculptor,  Baphael  Christen,  a 
pupil  of  Thorwaldsen,  has  just  died  at  Bern. 
He  was  principally  known  by  his  great  bronze 
statue  symbolical  of  the  Canton  of  Bern ;  but 
he  executed  a  number  of  thoughtfully  conceived 
works  of  various  kinds  tlutt  are  scattered 
throughout  Switzerland. 

The  death  is  likewise  recorded  of  Henry 
Carter,  better  known  in  the  United  States  under 
his  pseudonym  of  '*  Frank  Leslie ; "  and  of 
Gustav  Klotz.  for  many  years  architect  of 
Strassburg  Cathedral. 


ABT   BOOKS. 


The  lost  volume  of  Dr.  Bode's  new  edition  of 
Burckhardt*8  Cicerone  (Leipzig :  Seemann)  treats 
of  paintings  in  Italy  m)m  the  time  of  the 
Catacombs  to  Poussin  and  Claude.  In  the 
account  of  the  early  Renaissance  masters,  we 
find  more  complete  and  trustworthy  references 
than  in  any  of  the  former  editions.  Dr.  Bode 
has  also  carefully  revised  the  critical  descrip- 
tions of  later  ItaUan  art,  always  following  the 
latest  authorities.  Special  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  numerous  paintings  by  Flemish, 
Dutch,  and  German  masters,  the  tborough  critical 
account  of  which  will  be  the  more  welcome  to  the 
reader  as  the  official  atti^butions  of  pictures  by 
Northern  artists  in  Italian  galleries  are  generally 
by  no  means  trustworthy.  The  account  of  the 
mosaics  and  pictures  in  the  Catacombs  has  been 
rewritten  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Bichter,  and  a  more 
commodious  arrangement  of  the  local  ^indexes 
has  been  adopted. 

The  well-known  Eussian  archaeologist,  N. 
Kondakoff,  of  Odessa,  has  lately  published  two 
interesting  works  on  valuable  art  monuments 
preserved  in  Bussia.  His  learned  treatise  on 
the  terra-cotta  figures  excavated  in  the  Crimea 
is  illustrated  by  six  plates,  representing  thirty- 
one  figures,  amongwhich  are  scarce  representa- 
tions of  Orpheus,  Venus  with  Cupid,  Penelope, 
and  Niobe.  His  critical  description  of  the 
illuminations  in  a  codex  at  Moscow  containing 
the  book  of  Psalms,  and  written  in  the  ninth 
century,  refers  to  a  late  period  of  Byzantine  art. 
Three  of  the  fiffcy-six  illustrations,  occupying 
sixteen  plates,  are  coloured  facsimiles.  As 
works  of  art  the  illuminations  of  the  Moscow 
codex  may  appear  to  be  of  but  Httle  value ;  but 
they  are  certainly  of  special  interest  in  the 
history  of  art,  as  they  were  apparently  executed 
by  those  Byzantine  artists  who  had  settled  in 
Bussia  and  became  the  founders  of  the  national 
Eussian  school^  of  painting.  On  a  comparison 
of  these  illuminations  with  the  very  similar 
compositions  of  pure  Byzantine  style  in  the 
MS.  Add.  No.  19,362  at  the  British  Museum, 
dated  1066,  it  becomes  evident  that  both  are 
derived  ftom  the  same  source. 

^M.  Louis  Bianoabd,  the  Arohiviste  des 
Bouches-du-Eh6ne,  whose  briUiant  monograph 
ox^  the  i^ediaeYal  imitationa  of  Oriental  corns 


known  b^r  the  name  of  MiUarh  we  have  before 
had  occasion  to  review,  has  just  published  the 
concluding  faaeiculua  of  his  Eaaay  on  the  Money 
of  Charlea  /.,  Count  of  Provence.  The  whole 
work  is  a  model  of  patient  research  and  scientific 
arrangement.  The  first  part  is  occupied  with 
the  subject  of  the  intrinf^ic  value  of  the  money, 
and  consists  of  five  chapters,  which  deal  succes- 
sively with  the  ten  issues  of  the  Count  (1249  to 
1277);  the  iconography  (t3rpes  and  legends); 
Marks  of  the  King  of  France  and  of  Montpellier ; 
the  metal,  its  provenance,  Provence  silver  mines, 
the  Marseilles  assay,  the  degrees  of  assaying, 
&o. ;  the  weight,  titre,  size,  and  the  like  of  the 
Provencal  coinage.  The  second  part,  also  iu 
five  chapters,  treats  of  the  demonetisation ;  the 
market,  exportation,  importation,  price  of  the 
Mark,  relative  values  of  copper  and  silver ;  the 
Mint  and  its  charts;  benefices;  extrinsic 
value,  real  and  fictitious.  The  third  part  has 
four  chapters  on  comparative  value,  exchange, 
interest,  &c.  In  the  fourth  part,  on  Eelative 
Value,  M.  Blancard  treats  of  salaries,  Ihe  price  of 
food,  and  the  buying  power  of  money  at  the  time 
of  Charles.  To  this  are  added  certain  pijcea 
justificativea.  The  present  concluding  fascicle 
consists  of  an  Appendix,  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  interesting  questions  of  the  Millarbs,  the 
Sicilian  coins  of  Charles  I.,  and  a  series  of  very 
curious  and  important  observations  on  such 
matters  as  the  bezant  sarracenatus,  tripolatus,. 
Michalatus,  &c. 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

EEFEREircE  was  recently  made  in  the  Berlin 
correspondence  of  the  Tiinea  to  Uie  great  success 
of  Prof.  Menzers  illustrated  programme  of  the 
MaJtin^e  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  in  Silesia. 
And  the  remarkable  spirit  and  vigour  of  the 
desi^  certainly  justify  the  appreciation  of  the 
Berlm  public.  It  is  a  photo-lithographic 
facaimile  of  a  pen-and-ink  drawing.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  composition  represents  one  of  the 
entrances  to  the  Eoyal  Opera  House ;  carriages 
slowly  file  by  the  edge  of  the  pavement,  de- 
positing their  occupants  as  they  reach  the 
door,  and  then  rapidly  drive  away.  On  the 
footway  groups  of  pedestrians  are  pressing 
forward  to  the  entrance,  the  men  great-coated 
and  shawled,  and  the  ladies  in  hooded  mantles 
and  furred  pelisses.  Stalwart  policemen  stand 
about,  programme-sellers  dart  hither  and 
thither,  and  in  the  snow- covered  road 
dragoons  direct  the  order  of  tbe  carriages. 
All  these  groups  are  marvellous  for  their 
realism,  and  the  momentary  actions  are  in- 
imitable—for example,  the  lady  tripping 
from  her  carriage,  and  the  coachman  turning 
round  to  shut  the  door.  The  mounted  trooper, 
with  the  indication  of  his  horse's  breath  in  the 
frosty  atmosphere,  is  life  itself.  But,  though 
so  uncompromisingly  realistic,  the  treatment  is 
removed  from  the  region  of  prose  by  the 
exquisitely  sensitive  character  of  the  execution. 
Moreover,  a  touch  of  pure  phantasy  is  given  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  composition,  which  is 
enveloped  in  clouds.  Here  two  graceful  cupids 
are  lustily  pulling  at  bell-ropes  to  summon  the 
audience.  Over  all  waves  a  oanner  whereon  is 
written  <<  Matinee  zum  Besten  der  nothleidenden 
Obersohlesier,  11.  Januar,  1880."  The  design 
has  all  the  skill  and  vivacity  of  the  Frederick- 
the-Ghreat  woodcuts,  and  uiows  that,  tiiough 
forty  years  have  elapsed  since  first  Prof.  Menzel 
won  the  admiration  of  artistic  Europe,  the  hand 
of  the  greatest  of  Continental  illustrators  has 
not  lost  one  whit  of  its  power  and  brilliancy. 

The  interesting  Crace  collection,  part  of 
which  has  been  for  some  time  on  view  at  South 
Kensington,  has  recently  been  purchased  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  for  £3,000. 
This  collection  is  especially  valuable  from  an 
historical  point  of  yiew,  as  it  affords  i^n  import- 


ant tecord.  of  old  London,  its  topography,  &c. ; 
but  it  also  contains  some  rare  old  portraits 
which  have  an  artistic  value  over  and  above 
their  connexion  with  the  subject  they  illustrate. 
The  collection  will  not  be  transfened  to  tbe 
British  Museum  before  May. 

The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have 
accepted  from  an  eminent  collector  a  series  of 
etchings  by  Mr.  M.  L.  Menpes,  a  young  artist 
who  has  had  a  successful  career  at  South 
Kensington.  The  etchings  include  portraits  of 
the  late  D.  Maclise,  B.A.,  Mr.  G.  Bamett 
Smith,  and  Miss  Bosa  Corder.  Miss  Ellen 
Terry  has  just  given  sittings  to  Mr.  Menpes 
for  an  etching,  which*  we  hear,  will  attract 
notice  for  its  power  and  vigour.  This  work,  as 
well  as  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Bamett  Smith,  will 
be  exhibited  among  the  etchings  at  the 
Qrosvenor  Gallery  in  llay  next. 

Mb.  C.  Heath  Wilson  has  addressed  to  the 
Principal  and  Senatus  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  a  long  and  thoughtful  letter  on  the 
subject  of  the  a|>proaching  appointment  of  a 
professor  of  fine  art.  Mr.  Wilson  earnestly 
msists  on  the  necessity  of  comprehensire 
trainins;  for  the  student,  and,  therefore,  of 
comprehensive  tastes  and  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  professor.  He  would  demur  to  the 
election  of  a  partisan,  **  the  chair  of  fine  art  in 
a  university  being  no  place  for  teaching  peculiar 
or  partial  opinions."  He  further  urges  that 
the  professor  should  be  a  <<good  draughts- 
man ; "  but  if  **  good  draughtsmanship  "  is  to 
be  a  necessary  condition,  it  is  dear  that  that 
choice  is  already  made  whidi  we  might  hare 
supposed  was  yet  to  make — the  choice  between 
a  practical  teacher  of  drawing  and  design  and  a 
literary  teacher  who  deals  with  the  history  and 
criticism  of  art.  The  functions  of  the  two 
persons,  as  has  already,  if  we  mistake  not.  been 
pointed  out  in  these  columns,  are  entirely 
different,  and  though  here  and  there,  and 
indeed  fortunately,  an  exceptional  man  may 
combine  excellent  criticism  with  excellent 
practice,  as  a  rule  the  art  practice  of  the  his- 
torian and  aesthetic  critic  is  of  little  excellence, 
while  the  skilled  artist  and  practical  teacher  is 
singularly  devoid  of  historical  knowledge  and 
of  a  broad  view  of  the  aims  and  the  aohieve- 
ments  of  ari  Mr.  Wilson's  letter  raises,  in  a 
thoughtful  and  sympathetic  fashion,  sereral 
interesting  questions,  and  will  probably  tend  to 
keep  comprehensiveness  of  appreciation  before 
the  Senate  as  an  inevitable  qualification  if  it  is 
literary  teaching  that  is  to  be  required;  bat 
the  first  and  most  immediate  question  for  the 
Principal  and  Senatus  we  opine  to  be  this— Is 
it  sought  to  establish  another  drawing  school, 
or  is  it  sought  to  spread  facilities  for  the  acqaisi- 
tion  of  substantial  historical  and  aesthetic 
knowledge  P 

We  hear  that  an  energetic  effort  is  made,  or 
likelv  to  be  made,  by  the  Institute  of  Painters 
in  Water-Colour,  or  some  of  its  leading  mem- 
bers, to  place  contemporary  English  water- 
colour  art  more  prominently  before  the  public. 
It  is  felt  by  the  movers  in  the  new  scheme  that 
the  practical  exclusion  of  our  best  water-colour 
works  from  the  Boyal  Academy,  and  their 
present  diffusion  over  several  exhibitions— such 
as  that  of  the  Old  Society,  the  Institute,  and 
the  Dudley  Gullery— tend  to  lower  the  con- 
sideration in  which  water-oolour  painting  may 
be  held,  and,  while  they  by  no  means  interfere 
with  the  earning  of  Large  incomes  by  well- 
established  and  popular  urtists,  they  stand  iQ 
the  way  of  the  advance  of  younger  men  not  yet 
known  to  fame.  And  it  is  held,  we  believe, 
that  this  is  increasingly  the  case  in  a  day  when 
it  is  no  secret  that  the  poijularity  of  the  8°^*.^ 
and  disconnected  exhioitions  of  the  organisea 
societies  is  on  the  wane.  The  chief  artiste 
exhibiting  at  the  rooms  of  the  estabbfihea 
soQieties  haye,  of  courso,  no  diffioulty  w  oelung 
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their  work,  nor  would  any  such  difficulty  arise 
eTen  if  the  venerable  and  excellent  societies  in 
qoastion  were  to  shnt  their  doors.  But  it 
Mans  to  he  felt  strongly  by  certain  energetic 
moren  in  this  matter  that  tiie  foundation — 
poanbly  eyen  the  inooiporation  under  Boyal 
CWtar — of  a  new  society  on  an  extremely 
koad  basis  would  serve  alike  the  interests  of 
tiw  ^bUo  and  of  water-oolour  art.  The 
exbibition,  betides  displaying  the  work  of 
tie  sodef^'s  own  meniDers,  who  would  con- 
ut  of  the  most  eminent  practitioners  of 
witer-oolouT  art,  should  be  open  to  all 
eomerB,  and  thus  be  truly  representative,  in 
a  vmy  that  no  present  organised  society  can 
ebim  to  be,  of  the  whole  range  of  the  art  of 
water-ooloar.  That  there  are  difficulties  and 
oppositions  to  enoounter  in  the  furtherance  of 
each  a  scheme  need  hardly  be  said;  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  effort  is,  under  any  ciroum- 
itances,  a  worthy  one,  and  such  as  might,  with 
greet  poblie  benefit,  be  brought  to  successful 
ierae.  It  is  known  that,  as  far  as  regards 
the  Inrtitate  of  Painters  in  Water-Colour, 
that  body  was  about  two  years  since  engaged 
in  nagotisiioDs  for  the  acquisition  of  a  site  in 
Fioeedilly.  The  negotiations]  came  to  nothing, 
as  ii  was  ielt  that  the  responsibility  of  quitting 
iha  present  premises  in  Pall  M^  for  much 
more  costly  ones  was  too  heavy  to  undertake 
with  f^>od  hope  of  pecuniary  success.  But 
this  £d  not  abate  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
many  active  members  of  the  Institute  to  find 
more  prominent  and  larger  q^uarters.  It  is 
again  in  Piccadilly  that  a  site  is  offered,  and  it 
IB  said  to  be  one  which  has  every  advanti^  of 
position  and  of  spaciousness  that  could  be  wished, 
it  may  safely  oe  added  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  views  of  particular  bodies  now  existing, 
and  however  reasonable  may  be  the  objections 
entertained  by  some  to  a  serious  and  radical 
change,  the  interests  of  English  water-colour 
ait,  which  are  the  first  thing  to  be  considered 
by  the  pablio  in  the  matter,  could  not  suffer  by 
the  speedy  realisation  of  the  scheme  which  has 
DOW  been  agitated.  The  realisation  of  the 
scheme,  on  a  very  broad  and  fdr  basis,  would 
probably  ensure,  better  than  anything  else  that 
ooold  be  devised,  the  successful  future  of  water- 
colour  art. 

As  exhibition  is  in  contemplation,  to  be  held 
in  the  City  of  London,  to  which  it  is  hoped  that 
the  various  guilds  and  Uvery  companies  will 
contribute  some  of  their  treasures.  Manv  of 
these  companies  have  a  great  wealth  of  old 
artistio  plate,  as  well  as  pictures  and  other  works 
of  great  interest.  An  instructive  and  rich 
ezhitntion  might  be  formed  out  of  such 
materials. 

The  Seottman  announces  an  interestiDg 
"find"  of  ancient  silver  coins  at  Fortrose 
(Chanonzie)  in  the  Black  Isle.  They  are  over  a 
thousand  in  nnmbor,  and  are  all  of  the  time  of 
£ng;Bobert  III.  of  Scotland,  who  reigned 
from  1390  to  1406.  The  majority  bear  the 
stamp  of '<  Edinburgh,"  several  that  of  <*  Perth," 
and  one  at  least  that  of  *<  Aberdeen."  The 
hoaid  was  enclosed  in  a  fiagon  of  tarnished 
copper  of  the  shape  in  use  in  Scottish  families 
in  toe  fouieenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

ICe.  D.  W.  Stevxnsok,  A.B.S.  A.,  Edinburgh, 
has  just  oompleted  a  statue  of  John  Enox, 
which  is  intended  to  occupy  a  niche  in  front  of 
the  Institute  recently  erected  in  Haddington  as 
a  memorial  of  the  Beformer. 

Thxbb  has  lately  been  much  correspondence 
in  NUe$  and  Querie$  and  other  papers  about  a 
ben  inseription,  *<Sancta  Trinitas,  ora  pro 
nobis."  It  is  doubtless  a  mere  blunder,  yet  it 
is  reported  from  Hordley,  Salop ;  Stoke  Charity, 
Hants ;  and  Stoke  Hammond,  Bucks. 

IL  £uo£n  Mtoxz  has  discovered  in  the 


Boman  archives  the  accounts  for  the  buildings 
erected  by  the  Popes  at  and  near  Avignon 
between  1319  and  1370.  These  accounts,  though 
very  incomplete,  contain  a  great  number  of 
minute  details  concerning  the  artists  engaged 
and  the  date  of  their  works,  and  show  that 
during  the  early  part  of  their  residence  at 
Avignon  the  Popes  chiefly  employed  French 

Cters,  but  that  after  the  beginning  of  the 
teenth  century  they  had  recourse  to  Italian 
masters  almost  exclusively.  M.  Muntz  pro- 
poses to  publish  the  MS.  in  a  series  to  be 
entitled  Les  Arts  d  la  Cour  dea  Papes  pendant  U 
Moyen  Age,  which  is  to  include  the  inventory 
of  Boniface  YIII.  and  numerous  other  unpub- 
lished documents. 

M.  DE  LiESViLLE  has  bequeathed  to  the  State 
a  magnificent  collection  of  works  of  art,  weapons, 
instruments,  furniture,  pottery,  &c.,  and  of  auto- 
g[rapbs  and  historical  documents  of  the  Bevolu- 
Sonary  epoch.  It  will  probably  form  the  nucleus 
of  the  Museum  of  the  Bevolution  which  is  to  be 
established  at  Versailles. 

The  colossal  Lion  of  Belfort,  designed  by  M. 
Bartholdi  as  a  B3nnbol  of  the  courageous  resist- 
ance made  at  Belfort  at  the  time  when  Paris 
was  besieged,  has  at  last  been  relieved  of  aU 
the  scaffoldings  and  hoardings  that  have 
hitherto  hidden  it  from  view.  It  now  stands  out 
with  verv  fine  effect  against  the  front  of  the  rock 
on  which  the  chdteau,  or  fortress,  that  overlooks 
the  town  is  built.  It  is  hewn  out  of  immense 
blocks  of  stone  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  produces 
an  overpowering  impression  of  gigantic  size  and 
strength.  Nearly  eight  years  have  been  spent 
in  its  execution. 

The  R^gUmerd  of  the  French  Salon  for  this 
year  has  recently  been  published,  and  has  pro- 
voked loud  criticism  from  the  French  press.  A 
perfect  hubbub  of  conflicting  opinions  has 
mdeed  been  raised  about  it,  yet  the  changes, 
made  from  preceding  years  do  not  appear  to 
outsiders  of  any  great  importance.  The  whole 
of  the  articles  of  the  lUglement  were  published 
in  the  Chronique  dea  Arts  of  January  10,  with  all 
the  changes  printed  in  italics.  The  principal  of 
these  seemtobe:— (1)  That  special  sallee  and 
a  special  appendix  to  the  catalogue  shall  be 
reserved  for  works  executed  for  public  monu- 
ments or  having  a  decorative  character ;  (2)  that 
the  works  of  foreign  artists  shall  form  a  section 
by  themselves,  and  that  the  works  of  artists 
wno  cannot  compete,  or  who  are  exempt  from 
the  jury  of  admission,  shall  also  be  placed  in 
special  saUes ;  (3)  four  first-class  medals  will 
be  given  for  painting,  of  which  one  ^rill  be  for 
monumental  or  decorative  painting,  one  for 
history  or  portrait,  one  for  genre,  and  one  for 
landscape,  animals,  flowers,  or  still  life ;  also 
ten  second-class  medals  and  eighteen  third-class 
will  be  awarded  for  painting,  four  of  which  will 
be  allotted  to  drawings  in  water-colour,  pastels, 
drawings  on  china,  &c.,  and  painted  glass; 
(4)  to  sculpture  will  be  awarded  one  first-class 
medal,  six  second-class,  and  twelve  third-class, 
while  architecture  receives  two  first-class  medals 
— of  which  one  is  to  be  given  either  for  the 
restoration  of  an  historical  monument  or  for  the 
construction 'of  a  public  building  in  France — 
four  second-class  medals,  and  five  third-class. 
The  first  two  regulations  seem  to  have  been 
made  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  and  most  of 
the  other  alterations  are  merely  in  trifling 
details  of  arrangement,  having  the  same  end  of 
greater  convenience  in  view ;  so  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  they  should  excite  so  much 
controyersv.  The  Riglement  of  the  Salon,  how- 
ever, is  always  a  matter  that  evokes  the  dis- 
putative  powers  of  French  critics. 

The  picture  and  sculpture  galleries  of  the 
Luxembourg  were  re-opened  to  the  public  on 
the  14th  inst.,  after  havmg  been  shut  for  some 
time  in  oonsequenoe  of  repairs  and  alterations. 


A  good  many  new  works  from  the  last  Salon 
have  been  added,  and  some  of  the  former  ones 
cleaned ;  but  probably  less  has  been  done  tiian 
there  otherwise  would  have  been,  because  of 
the  determination,  which  now  seems  definitely 
arrived  at,  of  removing  the  treasures  of  art 
from  the  Luxembourg  and  appropriating  the 
whole  of  the  palace  to  Government  offices  and 
other  purposes  of  state.  So  the  Luxembourg 
Museum,  which,  in  spite  of  its  many  incon- 
veniences and  bad  arrangements,  has  always 
had  a  certain  charm  for  Frenchmen,  being 
looked  upon  as  an  old  friend  whose  faults  were 
not  to  be  too  closely  scrutinised,  is  to  be  in- 
stalled in  new  quarters,  and  much  discussion 
has  token  place  as  to  where  these  quarters  are 
to  be.  Several  localities  have  been  proposed, 
but  the  Administration  of  the  Fine  Arts  have 
decided  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  remove  the 
museum  very  far  ftoxn,  its  present  situation  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  in  the  midst  of  the 
colony  of  young  art  students,  to  whom  it  is 
especially  serviceable.  It  is  therefore  proposed, 
as  no  suitable  building  is  to  be  found  in  that 
neighbourhood,  to  build  a  fine  new  gallery, 
with  all  modern  appliances,  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  old  ones — ^that  is  to  say,  in  the  Gharden 
of  the  Luxembourg  at  the  back  of  the  Orangery. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  site  that  at  present  finds 
fi&vour;  but  nothing  definitive  has  yet  been 
settled,  and  it  is  feared  that  M.  Etienne 
Arago,  the  present  excellent  conservator,  will 
be  obliged  to  pack  up  the  treasures  in  his 
keeping  and  depart  before  he  can  find  another 
home  for  them.  One  amusing  proposition  is  that 
he  shall  make  a  tour  de  'province  with  the  Luxem- 
bourg Gallery  and  exhibit  it  in  caravans,  like 
an  ambulant  showman. 

An  exhibition  and  sale  of  works  of  art' has 
been  organised  by  the  Association  of  Painters 
and  Sculptors  in  Paris  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widow  and  children  of  the  painter  Jules 
H^reau,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  killed 
in  a  railway  accident  last  summer  on  the  line 
between  Paris  and  Auteuil.  The  sale  will  take 
place  early  in  February,  and  many  distinguished 
artiste  have  promised  to  contribute. 

We  have  received  the  prospectus  of  an  im- 
portent  work  on  modem  German  art  which  has 
just  been  published  in  Berlin.  It  is  called 
8tammbuch  der  NaiionaUGalerie,  and  consiste 
of  etchings  from  the  works  of  some  of  the 
principal  German  masters  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, together  with  portraite  and  sketohes  of 
their  lives.  The  artiste  represented  are  Knaus, 
Preller,  Wittig,  Menzel,  Kroner,  Meyerheim, 
Dltcker,  Steffeck,  Harrer,  Bleibtreu,  A.  von 
Heyden,  and  Begas,  and  the  etchings  are 
executed  by  Hans  Meyer,  B.  Forberg,  Frau 
Begas-Parmentier,  and  sometimes  by  the  painter 
of  the  picture  reproduced. 

A  EussiAK  correspondent  of  UArt  gives  some 
interesting  particulars  respecting  the  magni- 
ficent Church  of  Our  Saviour  at  Moscow,  the 
first  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  in  1839,  and  which  is  now  approaching 
completion.  The  most  precious  materials,  such 
as  jasper,  porphyry,  and  malachite,  have  been 
employed  in  the  construction  of  this  splendid 
edifice,  as  well  as  the  richest  mosaics  and  carv- 
ings. No  fewer  than  twelve  bronze  doors,  or- 
namented with  stetues  of  sainte,  open  from  the 
four /agades,  each  door  being  eleven  metres  in 
height,  and  weighing  13,000  kilogrammes, 
while  around  the  walls  of  the  entire  church  are 
sculptured  a  series  of  bas-reliefs,  with  figures 
more  than  two  metres  in  height,  which  have 
been  executed  by  the  Bussian  artiste  Loganof- 
sky,  Bomazonou,  and  the  Baron  Klott.  Indeed, 
all  the  artistio  telent  of  Bussia  has  contributed 
to  the  decoration  of  this  church ;  and,  while  the 
exterior  glows  with  mosaic,  rich  stones,  and 
gilded  cupolas,  the  interior,  lit  by  fifty-six  large 
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windows,  vies  with  it  in  splendour  by  meant  of 
innumerable  paintings,  covering  tbe  whole  of 
the  walls,  executed  by  BIatkon,veresbhaigmne, 
Siemiradsky,  MunkAosy,  Neff,  and  other  well- 
known  artists. 

The  University  of  Munich  will  award  a  prize 
of  3,000  marks  to  the  author  of  the  best  history 
of  wood-engraving  in  Germany.  Contributions 
are  to  be  sent  in  by  January  1,  1883. 


THE    STAGE. 


Chajjoes  of  performance  at  the  Yaudevill^  The- 
atre are  not  frequent,  and  when  they  occur  they 
are  generally  worthy  of  note.  On  Thursday  even- 
ing— too  late  to  give  us  the  opportunity  of  noticing 
eiuier  piece  or  performance  in  our  present  issue 
— the  traditions  of  the  theatre  were  broken,  so 
to  say,  by  the  production  of  a  comedy  by  Mr. 
Bumand  instead  of  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Byron. 
This  bears  the  name  of  Ourselvea^o,  title  chosen, 
we  should  imagine,  more  with  reference  to  the 
success  of  Our  Boys  than  in  remembrance  of  the 
semi-failure  of  The  Oirls — and  the  piece  was  to 
be  supported  on  Thursday  and  subsequent  nights 
by  the  actors  already  best  known  by  their  con- 
nexion with  this  theatre.  Next  week  we  may 
be  able  to  discuss  the  production  less  inade- 
quately if  it  offers  any  of  those  features  of  in- 
terest in  which  the  contemporary  stage  is 
generally  wanting. 

To-night  the  Haymarket  Theatre— the  ''little 
theatre  in  the  Haymarket,'*  as  it  used  to  be 
oall6d-«»reopens,  now  for  tiie  first  time  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft,  the 
public  curiosity  as  to  the  alterations  and  the 
furniture  of  the  theatre  having  during  the  last 
few  weeks  been  pushed  very  far,  and  having,  it 
is  fair  to  add,  been  gratified — not  to  say  stimu- 
lated— ^by  frequent  public  report.  With  regard 
to  the  decorations,  a  certain  portion  of  the  public 
will  to-night  see  for  themselves  ;  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bancroft's  taste  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
found  wanting.  With  regard  to  certain  of  the 
alterations,  the  x)ase  may  be  different.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bancroft  are  innovators.  They  abolish 
the  pit.  The  pit  has  always  been  the  privileged 
resort  of  a  class  of  habitual  playgoers,  not  very 
wealthy,  generally  very  intelligent,  and  who 
have  from  time  immemorial  been  accustomed  to 
get  more  than  their  money's  worth.  For  the 
pit  was  always  far  pleasanter  than  the  upper 
boxes,  which  cost  more  to  go  to ;  and  it  is  to  the 
upper  boxes  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  pro- 
pose to  send  the  former  frequenters  of  the  pit. 
Such  a  change  may  be  exceedingly  righteous, 
but  it  can  hardly  lie  popular. 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  7,   1880. 
ITo.  405,  New  Series. 


Thi  Editoh  eannat  undertake  to  return^  or 
to  eorreepond  with  the  writers  of,  rejected 
mamtseript. 

S  is  particuIarUf  requested  that  all  "business 
letters  regarding  the  supply  of  the  paper^ 
fc,  mag  he  addressed  to  the  Pitblisheb, 
smd  not  to  the  Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

The  lAfe  and  Writings  of  JSenry  Thomas 
Buekle.  By  Alfred  Henry  Hath.  2  vols. 
(Stmptcm  Low  &  Oo.) 

Thisi  two  volumefl,  which  might  profitably 
bftre  beeD  condeDsed  into  one,  will  give  a  new 
idea  of  Bodde  to  those  who  know  him  only 
from  his  writings,  and  have  never  even  heard 
from  any  of  his  acqaaintances  what  manner 
of  man  he  was  in  private  life.    Few  people 
read  a  hock  without  forming  to  themselves 
some  pietore  of  the  author,  and  that  picture 
in  Backb's  case  would  almost  infallibly  have 
been  still  farther  from  the  reality  than  such 
dim  fandeB  generally  are.     The  combative 
assertion  of   paradoxes   in    his   Sistory  of 
CitUisation  gives  one  the  impression  of  dry- 
neas  and  acridity.    The  precise— or,  at  least, 
^>parently    precise— citation    of    authorities 
seems  to  imply  a  determination  and  energy 
which    wonld    make    paradoxical    acridity 
peeoUariy  intolerable.     An  aggressive  dis- 
poiitioD,  supported  by  an  enormous  mass  of 
lesraing,  is  the  idea  which  Buckle's  writings 
nstarally  suggest  to  the  minds  of  his  readers. 
This  was  apparently  the  impression  formed 
of  him  before  personal  acquaintance  by  Mrs. 
Hoth,  who  contributes  by  far  the  best  chapter 
to  this  somewhat    prolix    biography.     For 
some  time  before  she  made  his  acquaintance, 
ihe  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  him,  and  had 
karaed  to  <'ha(e  that  <  friend  Buckle,'  whose 
Bune  was  constantly  in  Mr.  Capers  mouth 
and  b<Mred  her  intensely;  who  was  always 
pat  f<vward  to  contradict  her ;  who  was  said 
lo  know  eveiything  and  who  had  seemingly 
done  nothing.*'    Buckle  had  not  then  pub- 
fidied  the  first  volume  of  his  history,  which 
MeoDnts  foft  Mrs.  Huth's  belief  that  he  had 
**  done  nothing."    He  was  introduced  to  her 
Wore  he  had  done  anything  in  the  way  of 
pablication — ^he  spent  fourteen  years  in  the 
^oOeedon  of  his  materials  before  he  published 
a  line — ^but  he  at  once  impressed  her  as  a 
■An  of  extraordinary  intellect.     Still,  after 
the  first  few  interviews,  "  he  seemed  to  her  a 
fold  unfeeling  man,  with  no  sympathy  for 
indiridoab,  and  caring  only  for  what  was 
boefidal  for  mankind  as  a  mass."    But  by 
degrees  she  began  to  form  a  different  opinion, 
sod  to  discover  that  abstract  speculations  did 
*  lot  absorb  the  whole  of  his  interest. 

'*  the  eopversations  [Mrs.  Huth  says]  which  I 
bad  in  this  way  wiUi  him  made  me  see  that 
there  ware  two  Buckles — one  cold  and  unfeeling 
u  Fate,  who  invariably  took  the  highest  and 
vidart  view,  to  whom  the  good  of  the  indi- 
vidnal  was  as  nothing  oompared  to  the  good  of 
the  mMs.  Thia  man  was  heard  in  the  History 
^fCmliiaHony  and  at  dinner-tables  where  many 
pMple  were  present.    The  other  Bqokle  was 


tender,  and  capable  of  feeling  every  vibration 
of  a  little  ohUd's  heart,  seu-sacrificing  to  a 
degree  which  he  would  have  blamed  in  another, 
and  habitually  concentrating  his  great  intellect 
on  the  consequences  of  individual  actions  to 
the  actor." 

This  second  side  of  Buckle's  character  is  very 
fully  displayed  in  the  letters  and  anecdotes 
collected  in  these  volumes.  He  was  not  an 
old  man  when  he  died,  but  he  seems  to  have 
kept  a  boyish  freshness  of  feeling  beyond  the 
age  at  which  it  generally  fades.  SchooUboys 
who  had  no  thought  of  his  intellectual 
grandeur  spoke  of  him  as  '^  a  jolly  fellow ; " 
and  Mrs.  Huth  and  other  ladies,  ^ho  had 
been  dismayed  by  his  reputation  for  universal 
learning,  found  him  full  of  thoughtfulness 
and  considerateness  in  the  smallest  concerns 
of  domestic  life,  and  ever  ready  with  advice 
and  sympathy. 

If  biographies  were    oftener  vmtten  by 
intimate  acquaintances,  it  would  probably  be 
found  that  the  traits  which  are  so  unexpected 
in  Buckle's  character  were  not  so  rare  as  is 
generally  supposed  in  men  devoted  to  severe 
and  absorbing  study.     Mr.  Huth,  who  has 
put  this  biography  together,  had  the  advan* 
tage  of  being  one  of  the  boys  with  whom 
Buckle,    who  was    unmarried  and  had   no 
children  of  his  own,  delighted  to  romp  in  his 
intervals  of  idleness.    He  was  a  member  of 
the  small  circle  among  whom  the   ardent 
thinker  put  off  his  harness  and  brushed  the 
cobwebs  from  his  feelings.    Wearied  with 
the  effort  of  guiding  the  unruly  and  stiff- 
necked    steeds  of    abstract   speculation,  he 
could    throw    himself  with  all  the  greater 
delight  into  the  sport  of  dragging  toy  horses 
and  chariots  over  the  nursery  floor.    If  we 
were  to  imitate  Buckle's  own  rashness  of 
generalisation,  it  would  not  be   difficult  to 
make  out  a  strong  case  in  favour  of  the  theory 
that  men  who,  like  him,  spend  their  whole 
lives  in  absorbing  studies  retain  their  fresh- 
ness of  feeling  and  their  delight  in  the  com- 
panionship of   the  young  longer  than  any 
other  class.    They  live  at  such  high  pressure 
that  exhausted  nature  demands  a  correspond- 
ingly great  relaxation.    Apart  from  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  give  themselves  time  to 
acquire  habits  of    elaborate    amusement^  a 
bear-fight  with  bbys  or  a  game  of  draughts  or 
backgammon   with  a   beginner  must  be  a 
grateful  relief    to  excessive  mental   strain. 
Bobert  Hall  was  once  discovered  in  his  study, 
when  he  was  supposed  to  be  deep  in  the  com- 
position of  a  sermon,  rolling  on  the  carpet, 
with  his  children  tugging  at  his  hair,  and 
making  bcdieve  that  he  was  Gulliver  among 
the  Lilliputians ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  accumulate  instances  of  severe  and  lofty 
thinkers  who  have   unbent   themselves    in 
similar  wajs. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  secrets  of  Buckle's 
great  popularity  with  the  boys  of  his  ac- 
quaintance was  that  he  was  strongly  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  not  burdening  their 
brains  with  too  much  work.  He  had  no  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  keeping  them  long  at  pre- 
scribed lessons,  and  was  all  in  favour  of 
encouraging  them  to  acquire  knowledge  by 
other  inducements.  When  he  was  consulted 
by  parents — and,  indeed,  whether  he  was 
consulted  or  not — ^his  advice  was  always 
toward^  th^  shortening  of  the  hours  of  lessons 


and  the  extension  of  the  hours  of  freedom. 
In  this  matter  he  reasoned  firom  his  own 
experience  as  John  Stuart  Mill  did  in  his 
estimate  of  what  a  boy  could  profitably  learn. 
His  experience  was  very  different  from  Mill's, 
but  it  was  probably  quite  as  unfit  to  be  taken 
as  a  general  rule  of  education.  Mr.  Huth 
assures  us  that  Shakspere,  Bunyan,  the 
Arabian  Nights^  and  Don  Quixote  constituted 
almost  the  whole  of  his  reading  up  to  the  age 
of  eighteen.  He  was  a  feeble  and  delicate 
child,  and  when  his  mother  sent  him  to  school 
she  stipulated  that  he  should  learn  nothing 
unless  he  chose,  and  should  on  no  account  be 
whipped.  Mr.  Huth  says  that "  young  Buckle 
did  not  choose,"  and  learnt  only  what  fell  into 
his  head ;  but  a  good  deal  must  have  so  fallen 
if  he  was  able,  on  his  return  from  school,  to 
astonish  the  servants  in  the  kitchen  by  trans- 
lating the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed  into 
French  and  Latin.  One  thing,  apparently, 
he  learnt,  with  characteristic  obstinaty,  which 
was  not  prescribed  to  him — the  lessons  in 
geometry  given  to  a  higher  class  than  that  in 
which  he  was  placed.  In  his  fourteenth  year 
he  took  the  first  prize  in  mathematics,  and, 
being  then  asked  by  his  father  what  reward 
he  would  like  for  this  success,  replied,  **  To 
be  taken  from  school."  There  was  no  further 
distinction  to  be  won  in  that  school,  and 
the  young  A.lexander  was  thirsting  for  other 
intellectual  realms  to  conquer. 

It  is  to  be  suspected  that  Mr.  Huth,  fol- 
lowing Buckle's  own  sketch,  has  somewhat 
overstated  the  small  amount  of  Buckle's 
acquisitions  in  his  youth.  Buckle  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  those  preeocious  boys 
who  require  to  be  kept  back.  He  had  no 
taste  for  boyish  sports.  His  fond  mother 
taught  him  to  knit,  simply  that  he  might 
have  some  mechanical  occupation  to  keep  his 
restless  brain  quiet.  Though  Mr.  Huth  says 
that  his  reading  was  confined  to  Shakspere, 
Bunyan,  the  Arabian  Nights^  and  Bon 
Quixote  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  it  comes 
out  incidentally  that  before  he  was  seventeen 
he  took  delight  in  discussing  subjects  of 
public  interest  with  his  father,  who  was  a 
Tory  in  politics,  and  sat  up  one  night  to 
compose  a  letter  enlightening  Sir  Robert  Peel 
on  the  subject  of  Free  Trade.  Though  with- 
drawn from  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
was  sent  to  a  private  tntor^  and  was  always 
foremost,  though  Mr.  Huth  says  he  seemed 
never  to  learn  his  lessons. 

Some  of  Mr.  Hulh's  statements  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  Buckle's  mind 
was  almost  a  tabula  rasa  when,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  made  independent  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  a  life  of  study.  Such  a  resolution 
in  that  case  would  have  been  miraculous,  and, 
if  recorded  for  a  precedent,  might  have^  been 
made  an  excuse  for  much  undeserved  indu!« 
gence  to  idle  boys.  Buckle  was  far  from' 
being  intellectually  idle  in  his  boyhood, 
though,  in  consideration  of  the  delicate  state  of 
his  health,  he  was  exempted  from  what  he 
calls  ''any  education  that  would  tax  the 
brain" — that  is  to  say,  from  routine  school 
work — a  fortunate  thing  for  any  boy,  delicate 
or  othermse.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that 
after  a  boyhood  of  discursive  and  indiscrimi- 
nate browsing  in  books  and  newspapers, 
Badcle  should  suddenly   have  planned    for 
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himself,  and  firmly  carried  out,  a  rigidly 
systematic  course  of  stndy. 
'*  Between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  nineteen  fhr 
saTS,  in  a  letter  to  Theodore  Parker,  in  which, 
cnrionsly  enongh,  he  mistakes  his  own  ape]. 
I  conceived  the  plan  of  my  hook— dimly, 
indeed,  hut  still  the  plan  was  there ;  and  I  set 
ahout  its  execution.  From  the  age  of  nincteer 
I  have  worked  as  an  average  nine  to  ten  honrf 
daily.  My  method  was  this.  In  the  morning 
I  usually  studied  physical  science ;  in  the  fore- 
noon languages  (of  which,  till  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, I  was  deplorahly  ignorant) :  and  t^e  res* 
of  the  day  history  and  jnrisprudence ;  in  thf 
evening  general  literature.'* 

It  is  a  pity  that  very  little  remains  to  show 
the  actual  course  of  Buckle's  studies.  His  first 
arohition  seems  to  have  heen  to  master  p 
numher  of  languages,  and  with  that  view  hf 
travelled  for  two  years  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Frai^ce.  All  the  time  apparently  hf 
cnrried  on  his  studies  in  physical  science, 
though  to  what  extent  we  do  not  know,  as  hi» 
burnt  the  letters  written  at  this  period  which 
would  probably  have  shown  what  he  was  hu«T 
with.  "When  he  returned  to  London  after 
his  two  years'  travelling  he  began  to  recorr' 
his  work  in  a  diary ;  and  one  of  the  first 
entries  is  that  his  studies  have  hitherto  befn 
discursive  and  irregular,  and  that  henceforth 
ho  means  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  o< 
the  Middle  Ages,  "  not,"  he  savs,  "so  much 
on  account  of  the  interest  of  the  subject — 
though  that  is  a  great  inducement — but 
because  there  has  been  comparatively  little 
published  about  it."  Mr.  Huth  is  probably 
right  in  conjecturing  that  the  subject  wa.e 
suggested  to  him  by  his  intimacy  with 
Hallam,  whose  acquaintance  he  made  during 
his  travels  in  Italy.  '  ^ 

Once  resolved  to  study  the  history  and 
literature  of  the  Middle  Agep,  Buckle  set 
about  the  work  in  a  very  systematic  way. 
suggestive  of  his  practical  disposition  and  hi? 
brief  training  in  his  father's  office.  He  began 
by  going  steadily  through  the  "  History  o^" 
the  Middle  Ages "  published  in  lardner's 
Cyclopaedia.  "From  half-past  ten,"  he 
records,  "till  half-past  twelve,  I  read"  this 
work,  "  first  to  thirteenth  page — referriner  at 
the  same  time  to  Hallam,  as  a^so  to  Hawkins*? 
little  work  on  Germany  for  verification  o^ 
dates."  Ten  days  after  this  entry  we  find 
the  foUowiuff  retrospect  :— 


**The  sketch,  then,  of  the  History  of  France 
during  the  Middle  Ages  has  occupied  me  jnst 
ten  days — but  then  on  one  of  those  days  I  did 
not  read  at  all  (on  account  of  a  thick  fog),  and, 
besides  that,  I  am  now  in  better  trim  for  read- 
ing than  I  was  at  first.  So  that  I  think,  on  an 
average,  I  may  say  eight  days  will  in  ftiture 
suffice  for  each  history.  It  is  my  Intention  to 
go  first,  in  this  hasty  and  superficial  way, 
through  European  history  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
nnd  then,  reading  the  more  elaborate  works, 
make  myself  as  much  a  master  of  the  Pubject 
as  is  possible,  considering  the  meagre  informa- 
tion we  at  present  possess." 

If  this  diary  had  been  continued  or  pre- 
served all  through  the  time  when  the  idea  of 
writing  the  Jlistorj/  of  Civilisation  was 
gradually  taking  definite  shape  in  Buckle's 
mind,  it  would  have  been  of  the  greatest 
value  as  a  help  to  tracing  the  faint  suggestions 
and  various  influences  by  which  that  idea  was 
originated  and  bnilt  up.  Apparently,  Buckle 
kept  such  a  diary,  recording  each  day's  read- 


mtr,  hut  destroyed  it  for  the  period  durins: 
>vhiGh  it  would  have  contained  most  to  gratify 
those  who  are  curious  about  individual 
ievelopment,  and  like  to  follow  in  detail  the 
movement  of  influences  from  one  mind  to 
<inother.  One  would  especially  have  liked  to 
know  when  Buckle  first  read  Gomte,  and 
what  record  he  made  of  his  first  impression, 
ind  of  the  new  turn  which  Gomte's  method 
in  all  probability  gave  to  bis  aspirations.  In 
1848.  Buckle  records  that  he  had  begun  a  Lifp 
'^f  Charles  I.,  and  from  about  that  date,  as  I 
tinderstand,  till  1850,  by  which  tine  he  had 
nfiade  sufRcvent  progress  with  his  History  oj 
Oivilimiion  to  have  thonghts  of  looking  out  for 
\  publisher,  there  is  a  blank  in  the  diary  in 
Qphich  he  registered  the  daily  distribatioo  of 
his  time. 

The  systematic  way  in  which  Buckle  pur- 
sued his  labour  of  accumulating  materials  is 
all  the  more  surprising  in  view  of  the  impul- 
siveness of  his  temperament.  He  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  those  rare  beings  who  com- 
bine great  excitability  with  great  powers  of 
oelf.  control.  He  had  a  European  reputation 
<iR  a  chess-player,  and  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished for  the  reach  and  daring  of  hix 
combinations.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his 
wav  of  dealing  with  historical  facts.  History 
was  a  sort  of  chess-board  to  him,  and  the 
reading  public  formed  hi^  antagonist,  against 
whom  he  played  off  his  brilliant  combinations. 
Mr.  Huth  says  that  Buckle  was  a  brilltant 
^alker,  and  this  one  might  almost  have  in- 
ferred fV^m  his  writing.  He  was  a  sort  of 
voluptuary  in  generalisation.  He  revelled  in 
the  sense  of  power  which  wide  and  sweeping 
generalities  gave  him.  Like  Bacon,  he 
recommended  a  caution  and  patience  in 
making  inductions  which  he  was  far  A*oni 
practising.  Mr.  Huth  notes,' with  two  mark? 
of  exclamation,  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace's 
efforts  to  convince  his  Russian  friends  that 
Bnckle  had  not  created  a  genuine  science 
of  history  on  the  inductive  method,  but 
had  only  thrown  out  some  hints  as  to 
how  the  science  ought  to  be  constructed. 
To  call  Buckle  the  founder  of  a  genuine 
science  of  history  is  probably  not  a  greater 
mistake  than  to  call  Bacon  the  founder  of 
inductive  philosophy;  but  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  mistake  into  which  no  scientific  his- 
torian would  be  likely  to  fall.  Buckle's 
speculations  had  a  value  altogether  apart 
from*  their  positive  results.  The  amazing 
vivacity  of  his  thinking  made  him  a  cau^e  of 
thought  in  others.  He  stirred  up  the  intel- 
lectual waters  and  kept  them  from  stagnating 
to  a  degree  which  no  mere  clearness  of  vision 
or  infallible  accuracy  of  induction  could  have 
succeeded  in  doing.  If  his  books  have  ^ts 
stirring  and  stimulating  effect,  his  talk,  when 
he  threw  out  his  thick-coming  theories  with 
all  the  freshness  and  confidence  of  first 
thouirhts,  must  have  been  immensely  in- 
spiriting. 

Buckle's  talk  seems  also  to  have  had  this 
advantage,  that  he  did  not  take  himself  and 
his  speculations  too  seriously.  Mr.  Huth  re- 
lates an  anecdote  of  the  philosophic  historian's 
youth  which  may  be  applied  without  straining 
to  his  behaviour  in  later  days.     Once, 

"  when  he  went  to  call  on  his  old  nurse,  he 
turned  everything  there  topsy-turvy,  romped 
about,  threw  the  daughter's  cat  out  of  the 


window,  and  finally,  walking  with  them  doim 
the  street,  sang  and  was  generally  uproarious, 
seizing  fruit  from  the  open  shops,  and  hehamg 
so  as  to  make  them  quite  afraid  that  he  vould 
get  into  trouble." 

In  his  speculations  he  took  a  similariy 
boisterous  pleasure  in  throwing  people's  pets 
out  of  window,  and  seems  to  have  really 
enjoyed  getting  Into  trouble.  The  spirit  of 
the  impish,  frolicsome  boy  kept  a  place  in 
the  heart  of  the  ambitious,  laboriom  re- 
generator of  history. 

Mr.  Huth's  biography  would  have  been 
better  if  it  had  been  made  shorter  by  a  good 
half.  The  chapter  by  Mrs.  Huth  is  vorth 
all  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  really  tells  as  all 
that  is  worth  knowing  about  the  personaliiy 
of  the  historian.  The  two  volumes  oerttiniy 
ought  to  have  been  lightened  of  the  laborious 
and  unhappy  notes  and  appendix  about  Mr. 
Stuart  Qlennie,  which  are  of  a  kind  to 
''exhilarate  no  mortal."  The  letters  to  his 
friends,  Mrs.  Huth,  Miss  Shirreff;  Mrs.  Grey, 
Mrs.  Mitchell  (Lady  Beay),  are  too  cha- 
racteristic to  have  been  omitted.  They  are 
full  of  the  playful  and  affectionate  spirit 
which  seems  to  have  added  so  much  to  the 
charm  of  his  conversation,  and  probably 
preserve  that  charm  better  than  any  tran- 
script of  his  spdcen  words. 

William  Minto, 


THE   PKOPHECY    OP    JOEL  AND  ITS 
INTERPRETERS, 

THe  Prophetie  des  Joel  und  ihre  Ausleger  to% 
den  dUeaten  Zeiten  lis  zu  den  Befonnaioren, 
Von  Adalbert  Merx.     (Halle-a.'^.) 

Aktthtno  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Merx  is 
welcome ;  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  work 
before  us  more  than  sustains  the  reputation 
enjoyed  by  this  eminent  scholar.  Learned 
and  thorough  throughout,  in  the  latter  part 
especially  (pp.  110-447),  he  furnishes  us  with 
a  history  of  the  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
phecy, which,  in  plan  and  execution  alike, 
dtands  at  present  alone  in  the  literature 
relating:  to  the  Old  Testament.  The  volume 
opens,  however,  with  a  fresh  attempt  to  solre 
the  double  riddle  which  the  book  of  Joel  pre- 
sents to  its  commentator,  touching  the  tvo 
questions'  of  date  and  interpretation ;  and  to 
the  consideration  of  this  we  propose  here 
chiefly  to  address  ourselves. 

In  the  inscription  prefixed  to  the  hook  no 
date  is  specified;  and  the  allusions  which  it 
contains  to  historical  events  being  hj  no 
means  so  definite  as  could  be  desired,  opinions 
as  to  the  period  to  which  it  should  be  ascribed 
have  not  unnaturally  been  divided.  The 
majority  of  expositors  (influenced  partially, 
perhaps,  by  the  position  occupied  by  it 
among  the  other  minor  prophets)  have  indeed 
assigned  it  to  either  the  ninth  or  the  ei^t 
century  B.C. ;  but  a  third  view  has  likewise 
found  expression,  according  to  which  it  was 
written  subsequently  to  the  Captivity,  between 
the  years  518  and  468  B.C.  Dr.  Merx  comes 
forward  in  support,  substantially,  of  the  latter 
opinion.  The  argument  from  direct  historical 
allusions  being  admitted  to  be  uncertain,  what, 
he  asks,  is  the  political,  social,  and  religious 
condition  of  the  people  presupposed  in  the 
book  ?  To  what  period  in  tiie  history  of  the 
nation  lif '8i%io8t  chj^racteristic  idei^  belong  f 
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To  tte  period,  he  answera,  between  Ezra  and 
Milachi.     The  people    (iv.    1)    haye  been 
teattered  amoi^  the  Gentiles,  and  their  land 
divided;    the  oountrj  is  under  the  rule  of 
eiders,  not  of  a  king ;  the  services  of  the 
Temple  are  earned  on  m  entire  conformitj 
witii  the  Leyitiofll  legislation ;  there  are  none 
of  the  aUosions,  so  frequent  in  the  earlier 
prophate,  to  worship  on  the  high  places,  or  to 
idolatrj;  while  the  prominenoe  assigned,  not 
hf  the  people  only,  but  by  the  prophet,  to 
external  ritual  and  to  fasting  is  such  as  does 
Bot  oceor  till  the  later  periods  of  the  history. 
The  point  of  riew  from  which  the  heathen 
natioDa  are  regarded  does  not  agree  with  that 
of  the  Mer  prophets,  but  is  derived  fi^om 
Ezekiel.     The  spirit  of  the  book  is  that  of  an 
ige  when  the  mind  of  the  nation  was  deeply 
impreteed  by  the  contrast  between  the  actual 
preseat  areuad  them  and  the  glorious  pro- 
mises of  an  Isaiah,  and  when  the  religiously 
minded  cait  their  thoughts  to  the  future,  in 
the  asswaaoe  that  the  fulfilment  was  still 
awaitmg  them  there.    Joel's  interest  through- 
oot  is  centred  upon  the  *^  Day  of  the  Lord ;  " 
m  other  words,  his  prophecy  is  eschatological 
Aod  upon  what  foundation  does  he  construct 
his  thme  ?    Not,  like  an  older  prophet,  upon 
the  events  of  his  own  day  (for  these,  in  the 
tnmquil  calm  of  the  Persian  period,  were  not 
safficiently  stirring  or  suggestive) ;  but  upon 
la  idea,  upon  his  own  inward  conviction  that 
the  deliverance  in  the  future  would  be  the 
antitype  of  the  former  deliverance  out  of 
Egypt.    Had  not  Isaiah  suggested  as  much 
(xi.  11,  lii.  12)  ?    A  new  plague  of  locusts  is 
thai  his  starting-point ;  and  that  graphic  open- 
ing chapter  refers  to  no  actual  invasion,  but 
iatrodaces  us  at  once  to  the  beginning  of  the 
vorid's  judgment,  when  the    **  apocsJyptic 
lecDsts  "  of  the  future  are  heralding  the  im- 
mediate advent  of  the  Day  of  Jehovah  (a 
podtioD  which  was  also  Hengstenberg's). 

It  is  in  agreement  with  this  view  that 
Jod's  style  impresses  Dr.  M erz  most  unfavour- 
aUy.  Kot  only  is  he  no  original  poet,  but 
the  materials  which  he  has  borrowed  from 
ethers  are  combined  by  him  with  so  little  skill 
IS  toprodneenot  merely  frequent  tautology,  but 
also  a  want  of  clearness  and  consistency  in  his 
pictures  of  which  an  elder  prophet  would  not 
have  been  guilty.  But  more  than  this,  no 
deep  religious  idess  are  expressed  by  him ;  he 
reveb  in  rhetoric  and  mere  pictorial  desorip- 
tioo,  which  may  sppeal  indeed  to  the  senses, 
h«t  not  to  the  heart ;  and  words  can  hardly 
he  feond  strong  enough  (p.  21)  to  denounce 
him  worthily. 

Mueh  that  is  here  urged  by  Dr.  Merx 
deserves,  doubtless,  fiur  consideration ;  though 
we  do  not  feel  that  he  has  added  suhstaniiaU^ 
to  what  was  advanced  by  Oort,  but  with  much 
greater  judgment  and  moderation,  in  the 
Tka$i,  Tijd»ehrifi  for  1876.  For  in  exegesis, 
ve  confess.  Dr.  Merx  is  not  at  his  best. 
Want  of  sympathy  with  his  author,  and  a 
psinfttlly  Utend  method  of  interpretation, 
•ehkna  allow  him  to  penetrate  beneath  the 
nrfiee ;  while  to  find  difficulties  in  the  rapid 
tnasitioii  from  one  metaphor  to  another,  or  in 
the  familiar  artifices  by  which  the  prophet 
iaparta  viridnesa  and  variety  to  his  descrip- 
tioii,  is  to  mistake  altogether  the  style  of  the 
(Md  Testament^  aad  to  demahd  of  t^e  poet 
what  could  onlj  be  required  of  the  driest^  most 


matteiK)f-fact  logician.  No  one,  we  imagine, 
will  follow  him,  &r  example,  in  the  hard  and 
prosaic  criticism  (pp.  9-21,  37-42)  by  which 
he  fastens  upon  Joel  every  imaginable  incon- 
sistency, adopting  always  the  least  favourable 
interpretation  of  which  the  words  are  capable, 
and  missing  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
prophet)  until  he  ends  by  placing  before  his 
readers  an  actual  caricature  (p.  20).  Tried 
by  such  a  test,  Isaiah  himself  would  fail 

Let  us,  however,  consider,  as  far  as  our 
space  will  allow  us,  some  of  the  arguments, 
which  (as  we  said)  merit  fair  and  serious  con- 
sideration. The  spiiit,  the  power,  the  fresh- 
ness animating  this  little  book  of  Joel  make 
one  shrink  almost  instinctively  from  ranking 
him  with  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi. 
The  grounds  urged  by  Dr.  Merx  will  naturally 
have  greater  weight  with  those  who  agree 
genially  with  the  position  of  Graf;  but  even 
then  we  may  question  whether  they  are  decisive. 
Oar  earliest  witnesses,  Amos  and  Hosea,  pre- 
suppose certain  historical  relations,  certain 
religious  conceptions,  originating  in  the  past. 
Is  there  anything  in  Joel,  supposing  him  to 
be  even  anterior  to  Amos,  really  incompatible 
with  these  ?  Is  he,  from  a  theological  point  of 
view,  distinctly  and  necessarily  in  advance  of 
those  prophets  ?  We  do  not  feel  that  either 
of  these  points  is  clearly  established.  To  be 
sure,  if  iv.  2  is  to  be  understood  quite  liter- 
ally, it  cannot  have  been  written  before  the 
Captivity ;  but  is  it  certain  that  it  should  be 
so2(  understood  ?  The  expressions  in  Isa.  i. 
7  can  scarcely  be  meant  literally ;  is  it  unfair 
here  to  regard  the  words  in  a  similar  manner 
as  a  rhetorical  description  of  some  loss  of 
territory,  attended  by  deportation  of  the  in- 
habitants, such  as  from  the  language  of  Amos 
i.  6,  9,  and  Isa.  xi.  11,  it  is  plain  might 
readily  have  occurred  even  in  those  early 
days?  At  what  time  the  '* nations''  were 
first  grouped  together  in  antithesis  to  Israel 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  determme,  but 
does  Joel's  attitude  toward  them  differ 
otherwise  i^vji  formally  from  that  of  Amos 
ix.  12,  Isa.  xiv.  26,  Mic.  iv.  1 3  P  The  argument 
e  silentio  in  dealing  with  so  short  a  book  is 
more  than  usually  precarious ;  the  rendering 
in  i.  2  is  evidently  (from  the  question  which 
follows)  oldmeny  not  "elders,"  while  ini.  14 
the  construction  expressed  by  the  Septua- 
gint  is  a  perfectly  natural  one  (the  part 
followed  by  the  whole,  exactly  as  verse 
125).  Then  Dr.  Merx  lays  some  stress 
on  the  allusions  to  the  "  drink-ofiPering," 
of  which,  he  remarks,  no  prophet  before 
Ezekiel  takes  notice  as  being  offered  to 
Jehovah;  but  is  it  not  presupposed  in  the 
"  wine  "  of  Hosea  ix.  4  ?  And  it  seems  to  us 
to  be  one  thing  to  set  a  high  estimate  on 
ritual  observances,  but  quite  another  to  look 
with  ominous  forebodings  upon  a  calamity  so 
protracted  and  so  severe  as  to  put  an  end 
even  to  the  regular  services  of  the  sanctuary, 
which  is  all  that  Joel's  expressions  allow  us 
fairly  to  infer. 

I^t  us  next  examine  briefly  the  reasoning 
by  which  Dr.  Merx  endeavours  to  show  that 
Joel  is  a  mere  compiler  from  the  earlier 
prophets,  whose  eschatological  conceptions  (in 
particular)  he  endeavoured  to  unite  into  a 
single  picture.  The  m^ition  of  the  "Day 
of  Jehovah "  by  itself  would  of  course  not 
surprise  us^  even  in  a  worlf  of  the  ninth* 


century  B.C.,  for  it  is  referred  to  by  Amos 
(v.  18-20)  in  terms  which  indicate  that  the 
idea  must  have  been  already  quite  familiar  to 
his  hearers.     But  what  is  the  representation 
of  it  given  by  Joel  P    An  unfortunate,  because 
ambiguous,  remark  of  Knobel's,  to  the  effect 
that  the  completest  nicture  of  the  "  Day  of 
Jehovah  *'  was  aflfbrdea  by  this  prophet,  seems 
here  to  have  led  Dr.  Merx  astray.    "  Is  it  more 
likely,"  he  asks  (p.  43),  "  that  the  complete 
picture  should  have  preceded,  or  that  it  should 
have  followed,  those  which  are  incomplete  ?" 
The  argument  would  be  a  plausible  one  if 
the  complete  picture  combined  the  partial 
ones  into  a  whole ;   but  this  is  exactly  what 
Joel  (in  spite  of  Dr.  Merx)  does  not  do.    The 
completeness  of  Joel  consists,  in  the  second 
and  fourth  chapters  alike,  in  the  elaboration  of 
a  single  image,  with  an  individuality,  we 
may  add,  and  power  peculiarly  his  own.     An 
actual     extraordinary  visitation    of   locusts 
(chapter  i.)   suggests  to    the    prophet    the 
imagery  under  which,  but  in  far  more  terrible 
form — locusts  advancing  in  array  with  the 
organisation  and  intelligence  of  an  army  of 
men — he    depicts  (chapter  ii.)    the    speedy 
approach  of  the  '*  Day  of  the  Lord."    This  is 
one  image,  perfectly  consistent  throughout. 
The  "  Day"  itself,  in  chapter  iv.,  is  represented 
under  another  image,  that  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  warriors  of  Jehovah  on  one  side,  and 
the  nations  on  the  other — ^the  victory,  how- 
ever, being  secured  for  the  former,  not  by  any 
efforts  of  their  own,  but  by  the  voice  of  terror 
sounding  from  Zion.     The  unity  and  grandeur 
of  the  scene  is  not  marred  by  the  presence  of 
a  single   incongruous  feature  (for  the  tran- 
sient change  of  metaphor  in  i?.  13  is  easily 
intelligible)  ;  nor  is  there  a  single  trait  which 
could  have  been  derived  by  the  prophet  from 
any  of  the  "  less  complete  "  pictures  cited  by 
Dr.  Merx,  for  thev  have  no  characteristic  point 
in  common  with  him.    The  nations  do  not  (as 
in  Ezekiel,  and  Zechariah  xii.-xiv.)  advance 
against  Jerusalem  for  battle,  but  are  brought 
to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  for  judgment ; 
the  sacrifice  and  other  characteristic  ideas  of 
Isaiah  xxxiv.,  Ezekiel  xxxix.  17-19,  &c,  (pp. 
23,  68),  are  wholly  absent.    Zephaniah,  in  his 
representation  of  the  "Day"  (i.  7,  14-16), 
does  combine  a  number  of  different  images 
(how  much  more  appropriate   the   darkness 
and  ffloom,  as  an  accompaniment  of  the ''  nubes 
locustarum,"   Joel  iL  2,   than  in  the  place 
which  the  same  words  occupy  in  Zeph.  i.  15!); 
and  Joel,  if  he  wrote  with  all  these  passages 
before  him,  exhibits  surely  a  remarkable  reserve. 
Dr.  Merx,  following  Hilgenfeld,  conceives  the 
mysterious  "northern  one"  (ii.  20)  to  be  a 
collective  designation  of  those  hordes  often 
spoken  of  in  Ezekiel  as  coming  from  the 
"  north  quarters ; "  this  explanation,  however, 
though  ingenious  and,  at  first  sight,  plausible, 
has  still  its  difficulties;    not  only   does   it 
depend  altogether  upon  the  allegorical  inter- 
pretation of  the  earlier  part  of  the  book,  but 
the  fate  of  the  **  northern  one "  in  Joel  is 
plainly  that  of  a  swarm  of  locusts  (Ez.  x.  19), 
not  of  a  body  of  men;    whereas,   had   the 
idea  been  derived  directly  from  Ezekiel,  the 
metaphor  of  the  locusts  would   have  been 
superseded,  and  a  phrase  chosen  descriptive  of 
the  fate  of  an  army.    The  other  coincidences 
which  are  appealed  to  (pp.  29,  65^  68)  are 
still  less  cogent,  the  resemblances  being  mostly 
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superficial,  while  due  regard  is  not  given  to 
points  of  difference.  We  therefore  say  it 
emphatically :  that  Joel  is  dependent  upon  the 
prophets  of  the  middle  period,  and  merely 
combines  their  conceptions  and  ideas  into  a 
**  compendium  "  of  his  own,  is  not  established ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  singleness  and  consistency 
of  his  images  appears  to  us,  if  anything,  to 
favour  a  different  eondusion  altogether. 

A  word  on  the  new  rendering  suggested  for 
ii.  18-19.  Dr.  Merz,  by  a  s%ht  change  of 
punctuation,  proposes  to  render  the  verbs  here 
as  optatives:  "may  the  Lord  be  jealousy- 
may  He  answer  and  say,'' — all  that  follows  to 
the  end  of  the  book  being  thus  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  prophet's  own  hopes  and  desires 
(pp.  88,  43,  91).  This,  however,  seems  im- 
probable. We  say  nothing,  of  the  fact  that 
the  entire  book  would,  in  that  case,  contain  no 
authoritative  declaration  whatever;  but  a 
device  by  which  the  prophet's  hopes,  occupying 
thirty-five  verses,  should  be  thus  unnaturally 
and  circuitously  expressed  must  stand  self- 
condemned.  If  the  supposition  of  Delitzsch 
be  not  approved,  that  of  Gratz  {Mnheit  JoeVs^ 
1873,  p.  32}  is  fully  adequate,  and  removes  all 
difficulty. 

We  frankly  admit  the  existence  of  features 
in  the  book  of  Joel  suggestive  of  a  later  date 
than  the  one  ordinarily  assumed,  and  we  feel 
grateful  to  Dr.  Merx  for  the  vigorous  plead- 
iogs— ^or  his  method  throughout  is  that  of  an 
advocate  and  not  of  a  judge — by  which  he 
has  made  us  realise  their  weight.  But  our 
own  position  at  present  s^ees  here  substan- 
tially with  that  of  Vatke  (not  quite  correctly 
cited  among  the  "Opponents"),  who,  after 
enumerating  several  of  these,  remarks  that 
they  are  not  decisive,  admitting,  as  they  may, 
of  explanation  from  the  individuality  of  the 
prophet  himself  and  from  historical  circum- 
stances no  longer  known. 

We  may  be  allowed,  in  conclusion,  to 
devote  a  few  lines  to  the  second  part  of  Dr. 
Merx's  work,  though  we  can  give  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  rich  historical  materials  with 
which  it  is  stored,  or  of  the  luminous  and 
philosophical  treatment  by  which  the  in- 
fluences determining  the  exegetical  principles 
of  different  ages  and  expositors  are  noted  and 
traced  out.  It  is  a  comprebensive  survey,  em- 
bracing naturally  much  beside  what  has  an 
immediate  bearing  upon  Joel,  and  is  a  worthy 
monument  of  that  historical  school  of  Jena 
with  which  Dr.  Merx  is  justly  proud  to  be  con- 
nected. But  those  who  desire  to  learn  more 
about  Ephrem  Syrus  and  Jerome,  Kimchi 
and  Abarbanel,  about  the  theory  of  prophecy 
formulated  by  Maimonides  and  its  influence 
upon  Thomas  Aquinas,  about  Nicolaus  of  Lyra, 
and  about  the  successive  stages  in  Luther's 
attitude  towards  the  methods  of  exegesis 
current  in  his  day,  must  obtain  this  volume 
for  themselves.  And  we  heartily  recommend 
them  to  do  so;  for,  in  spite  of  the  faults 
which  we  have  been  obliged  to  note  in  the 
Introduction,  we  can  promise  them  that  it  will 
well  repay  perusal.  S.  B.  Dbiveb. 


A  History  of  the  Beign  of  Queen  Anne. 
3  vols.  Bv  John  Hill  Barton,  D.C.L. 
(Blackwood.) 

[Second  Notice.'] 

The  war  with  France  had  dragged  its  slow 
length  along  until  the  dangers  which  it  was 
intended  to  avert  had  ceased  to  exist.  The 
contest  had  its  origin  in  the  deaths  of  two 
monarchs,  one  of  whom  had  thrown  away  his 
kingdom  for  a  Mass,  while  the  other  was 
incapable  of  thought  on  any  subject  of  religion 
or  business.  The  feeling  of  the  English 
people  was  outraged  by  the  public  recognition 
by  Louis  XIV.  of  tie  son  of  their  exiled 
monarch.  It  recognised  a  danger  to  Europe 
in  his  decree  that  the  second  son  of  the 
Dauphin,  whom  the  dying  King  of  Spain  had 
named  as  his  successor,  should  not  forfeit  the 
right  which  might  ultimately  be  his  of 
uniting  France  and  Spain  under  one  head. 
Gradually  these  apprehensions  passed  away. 
The  Archduke  Charles,  the  candidate  of  the 
Allies  for  the  Spanish  crown,  had  never  suc- 
ceeded in  pleasing  the  haughty  Spaniards, 
and  his  want  of  promptitude  in  action  had 
thrown  away  his  chance  of  establishing  his 
rule  by  force.  The  son  of  the  French  King, 
with  greater  skill,  had  won  to  himself  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects.  The  Allies  would 
have  found  it  hopeless  to  struggle  against  the 
wishes  of  a  nation,  even  if  the  succession  of 
the  Archduke  to  the  hereditary  dominions  of 
the  House  of  Austria  in  Germany  and  to  the 
imperial  throne  had  not  convinced  them  that 
his  triumph  in  Spain  involved  equal,  if  not 
greater,  danger  to  the  other  countries  of  the 
Continent  than  the  victory  of  his  rival.  In 
England,  moreover,  the  hope  of  a  speedy  con- 
clusion to  the  war  had  given  place  to  dismay 
at  its  prolongation.  The  commercial  classes 
were  pinched  by  trade  depression,  and  had 
abandoned  all  hope  of  sharing  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  Indies.  In  this  country  the 
recruits  were  drawn  with  difficulty  from 
criminals  and  vagrants,  or  from  simple  rustics 
bewildered  by  the  recruiting  sergeant's  elo- 
quence and  beer ;  and  the  incidents  of  re- 
cruiting life  form  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
episodes  in  Mr.  Burton's  narrative.  Across 
the  water  the  necessities  of  the  peasants  drove 
them  into  the  army  by  hundreds.  It  was 
their  only  resource  against  starvation;  and 
they  fought,  not  as  in  the  early  days  of  the 
contest,  in  the  hope  of  conquest,  but  for  the 
integrity  of  their  country.  There  were  con- 
clusive reasons  for  restoring  peace  to  Europe, 
though  the  negotiations  at  Utrecht  were  pri- 
marily due  to  the  accession  to  office  of  Marl- 
borough's political  opponents.  The  fortunes 
of  the  Tory  party  depended  on  cessation 
from  strife,  and  its  leaders  were  bent  on 
effecting  that  object  at  all  hazards.  They 
redoubled  their  efforts  for  peace  on  the  news 
of  the  failure  of  the  expedition  against 
Quebec  under  the  brother  of  the  Queen's 
favourite;  and  the  discontent  among  the 
troops  in  the  Netherlands  at  their  enforced 
inactivity  under  Ormond  made  the  Ministry 
still  more  eager  to  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
The  acquisitions  of  the  EngUsh  under  the 
treaty  were  a  poor  return  for  the  blood 
and  treasure  which  they  had  lavished  in 
the  contest.  Our  greatest  gain  was  in  the 
transfer   from    France   to   ^ritaiu    of    the 


Assiento  contract;  the  chief  dishonour 
was  in  the  desertion  of  the  Catalans.  Fablic 
opinion  in  this  country  would  now  shrink 
with  horror  from  pecuniary  advantages 
accruing  from  the  right  to  supply  the  colomes 
of  Spain  with  nearly  five  thousand  negroes  in 
every  year ;  but,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne, 
so  lucrative  an  addition  to  our  national  traffic 
was  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  City  merchants. 
Dr.  Burton  seems  to  palliate  the  neglect  of  the 
Ministry  to  obtain  a  recognition  of  the  liber- 
ties  of  the  only  section  of  the  Spanish  people 
that  joined  the  cause  of  Charles ;  bat  it  is 
significant  to  remark  that  the  betrayal  of  the 
Catalans  provoked  fierce  condemnation  io  the 
House  of  Lords.  We  may  consider  the  state 
of  English  feeling  as  sufficient  reason  for 
acquitting  Bolingbroke  of  any  especial  guilt  in 
identifying  this  country  with  the  slave  traffic; 
but  we  must,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  condemn 
his  cruel  neglect  of  the  Catalans  on  the  ground 
that  it  fell  below  the  political  morality  of  the 
age. 

One  domestic  event,  the  ill-fated  prosecution 
of  Sacheverell,  looms  out  before  all  others  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Its  effect  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  great  parties  in  the  State  in- 
fluenced ecclesiastical  legislation  until  afber 
the  death  of  George  II.  Dr.  Burton  has 
entered  very  fully  into  the  character  of  the 
chief  actor  and  the  progress  of  the  trial.  The 
sermons  of  this  vain  and  truculent  priest  are, 
in  Dr.  Burton's  opinion,  far  above  the  level  of 
the  productions  of  his  clerical  contemporaries ; 
it  is,  perhaps,  even  more  astonishing  to  find 
the  historian  arguing  that  the  prosecution  of 
this  turbulent  spirit,  instead  of  being  iueited 
by  the  ofiisnsive  introduction  into  a  sermon 
delivered  in  the  most  prominent  pulpit  in  the 
kingdom  of  a  coarse  nick-name  popularly 
applied  to  Godolphin,  was  an  act  of  fixed 
policy,  intended  to  prove  that  the  most  un- 
compromising of  the  opponents  of  the  Whigs 
could  only  ''hesitate  dislike"  to  the  Hanoverian 
succession.  A  writer  in  the  current  number 
of  the  Quarterly  Eevieto  seems  to  share  in  the 
belief  of  Dr.  Burton  that  the  prosecution  was 
the  deliberate  policy  of  Q-odolphin  to  stamp  out 
opinions  aimed  at  the  eiristence  of  a  Whig 
Government.  The  Minister  did  indeed  succeed 
in  securing  parliamentary  recognition  of  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  but  the 
victory  was  obtained  at  the  cost  of  his  party's 
ruin.  This  view  of  Dr.  Burton  inflicts  a 
deadly  blow  on  the  reputation  of  the  author 
of  this  fatal  measure.  Who  can  place  re- 
liance in  the  judgment  of  a  statesman  who 
purposely  adopted  a  line  of  conduct  which 
accelerated  the  triumph  of  his  political  op- 
ponents, and  threw  into  their  ranks  for 
generations  the  whole  strength  of  the  most 
powerful  organisation  in  the  State? 

Though  the  financial  abilities  of  Godolphin 
and  his  skill  in  raising  the  supplies  for  oar 
armies  in  foreign  lands  are  the  theme  of 
Dr.  Burton's  excessive  admiration,  he  has  not 
deigned  to  print  a  single  sentence  on  the  cost 
of  the  war,  or  on  the  expedients  adopted  for 
augmenting  the  national  revenue.  The  calls 
for  money  weighed  heavily  on  the  nation  8 
resources,  and  brought  Godolphin  a  host  of 
counsellors.  Many  ingenious  minds  found 
amusement  in  furnishing  the  Treasury  with 
hints  for  extracting  cash  fix)m  the  pockets  of 
the   peonle.    In  ^he   desperation   of  their 
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Wwildennent  tbey  even  suggested  imposing 
taxes  on  such  nselesB  articles  as  bachelors 
ind  tbe  prescriptiona  of  fashionable  physicians. 
The  National  Debt  soon  expanded  into  the 
recpdi^table  dimensions  of  thirty-eight  millions 
of  pounds,  and  some  of  the  most  aotiye 
tdtemers  in  political  circles  began  to  whisper 
iboat  the  hateful  word  '*  repudiation.''  This 
frequent  necessity  for  appeals  to  the  patriotism 
d  the  House  of  Commons  to  authorise  the 
isising  of  funds  was  fraught  with  important 
results  on  the  well-being  of  the  country.  It 
WIS  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in 
nisiog  the  influence  of  the  lower  House  into 
1  position  of  supremacy.  After  the  Hano- 
Terian  succession,  the  chief  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  were  found  among  the  members  of  the 
lower  Housey  and  it  was  only  in  the  decline 
of  their  years  or  popularity  that  they 
consented  to  retire  into  the  dignified  seclu- 
sion of  tbe  Lords.  The  studies  of  Dr. 
Boiton  should  have  been  engaged  in  the 
coQsidenti.011  of  points  like  these;  but  he 
withholds  hia  help  from  us,  and  maintains  an 
unbroken  silence. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  English 
universities,  tlirough  their  influence  on  the 
minds  of  the  squires  and  local  clergy,  framed 
tbe  policy  of  the  country  party.    The  dons  of 
Oxford  were,  with  few  exceptions,  favourable 
to  the  Tory  cause,  and  many  of  the  college 
fi^ws  felt  little  scruple   in  showing  their 
partiality  for  the  Stewarts.      A  delightful 
pietnre  of  college  life  at  this  epoch  might 
ktTe  been  paint^  from  the  diaries  of  Heame, 
hat  Dr.  Burton  has  thrust  on  one  side  the 
temptation  to  enlarge  on  so  attractive  a  topic. 
The  internal  differences  which  threatened  to 
rend  asunder  the  national  Church  are  de- 
tcribed    in    the    analysis    of    SacheverelPs 
lennons  and  Bissetfs  pamphlets,  and  in  the 
qostrels    of    Hoadley     and    his    episcopal 
opponents.      But,  save  in  a  few  inaccurate 
aeotences  on  Queen   Anne's  Bounty,   there 
is  no  attempt  to  describe  the  impoverished 
condition  of  the  English  clergy,  and  not  a 
line  to  tell  of  the  growth  of  the  societies  for 
promoting  purity  of  life  at  home  and  for 
Binding  missionaries  into  the  colonies.    The 
trials  and  successes  of  the  Scotch  emigrants 
have  always  formed  subjects  of  interest  to 
Dr.  Barton,  and  in  the  second  volume  of 
this  History  he  has  concentrated  the  fruits 
of  his  reading  into  a  passage  on  the  qualities 
of  bis  fellow-countrymen.     He  sums  up  the 
characteristics  of   his  race   in   the    curious 
ofaaenration  that  **  wherever  we  And  that  the 
Jews  now  gather  the   Scots  supplied  their 
useful  services    of  old,   while   in    Scotland 
itself  scarce  a  single  Jew  has  found  a  living." 
True  to  his  long-standing  pleasure  in  track- 
ing the  footsteps  of  those  whom  conscience 
has  driven  or  enterprise  allured  from  their 
native  shores,  he  plunges  with  delight  into 
the  history  of  the  French  refugees  forced  by 
the  oppression  of  their  king  into  seeking 
refine  in   England.      These    are    congenial 
■ubjeets  for  the  talent  of  Dr.  Burton,  and 
he  dwells  on  them  with  peculiar  pleasure. 
From  a  volume  entitled  A  New    yiew  of 
London,  which  was  published  in  1708,  some 
rarious  details  are  orawn  for  a  description 
of  the  streets  and  boimdaries  of  London  at 
tbt  time ;  but  the  gratification  of  the  reader 
Toold  have  been  enhanced  had  the  historian 


peopled  its  streets  with  some  of  the  characters 
in  high  and  low  life  which  are  portrayed  in 
the  essays  of  Steele  and  Addison.  The  inner 
life  of  our  ancestors  under  the  last  of  the 
Stewarts  finds  no  place  in  the  pages  of  these 
volumes. 

I  enter  with  considerable  pain  upon  the 
last  part  of  this  notice.      No    student    of 
English  literature  can  be  indiflerent  to  the 
reputation  of  Dr.  Burton.      His  works  on 
the  humours  of  book-lovers  and  the  struggles 
of  his  countrymen  in  foreign  countries  are 
devoured  with  avidity,  and  are  eagerly  pur- 
chased   whenever    a    stray    copy    finds   its 
way  into    the    shops    of    the    second-hand 
booksellers.     But  the  truth,  though  painful 
both  to  him  that  tells  and  to  him  mat  hears, 
must  be  spoken ;  and  the  truth  is  that  in  Dr. 
Burton's  history  there  are  blunders  in  date 
and  in  fact  which  nothing  can  excuse.     They 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  suggestion 
that  the  work  has  been  pushed  through  the 
press  with  improper  haste  from  weariness  at 
the  lengthened  time  which   its  composition 
has  taken.    Take,  as  one  instance,  the  death 
of  the  young  Duke  of  Gloucester — an  occur- 
rence of  momentous  importance  to  the  history 
of  this  country.     On  one  page  (vol.  i.,  p.  18) 
it  is  stated  to  have  occurred  in  '*  1701,  when 
Queen  Mary  had  been  four  years  dead."    You 
need  only  read  two  pages  farther  to  find  that 
the  yoiug  prince  died  at  the  close  of  July 
1700  ;  and,  as  Queen  Mary  died  in  December 
1694,  it  is  obvious  that,  even  afber  a  correc- 
tion of  the  erroneous  date  of  1701,  an  interval 
of  more  than  four  years  elapsed  between  the 
two  events.    Dr.  Burton  compares  the  grief 
of  England  at  the  loss  of  this  sickly  boy  to 
the  anguish  which  the  nation  felt  at  the  death 
of  Prince  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  James  I., 
but  introduces  a  fresh  mistake  into  his  nar- 
rative   by   styling  Prince  Henry  the  elder 
brother  of  the  young  Duke's  grandfather.    A 
few  pages  farther  on  (i.  38)  the  coronation  of 
the  Queen  ia  said  to  have  been  observed  on 
the  1st  of  April.     The  reader  is  naturally 
startled  at  the  selection  of  a  day  identified 
with  the  jests  of  the  populace  for  the  obser- 
vance of    a  solemn   ceremony    of   especial 
honour  in  a  nation's  history.     His  amazement 
is  unnecessary,  for  the  Ministers  of  Queen 
Anne  were  guiltless  of  such  an  impropriety. 
The  Queen  was  crowned  on  the  23rd  of  Apnl. 
This  unfortunato  propensity  for  blundering 
accompanies    Dr.     Burton    throughout    his 
volumes.      The    greatest    misfortune   which 
befell  the  English  army  in  Spain  was  infiicted 
on  the  battle-field  of  Almanza.    The  dato  for 
this  crushing  defeat  is  given  as  ''the  15th  of 
May  in  the  year   1707"   (ii.    168).      The 
proper  date  is  the  14th  of  April,  and,  in 
another    passage  to  be  found  in  the  third 
volume,  that  dato  is  assigned  to  it.     Let  us 
pass  on  to  the  history  of  the  Sacheverell  trial, 
and  test  the  correctness  of  the  day  given  for 
the  voting  of  the  peers  on  the  question  of  his 
guilt.    "  On  the  20th  of  October  the  vote 
was  taken"  is  the  statement  of  Dr.  Burton 
(ii.     256),      but    here     again    occurs     an 
error    in    the    month.     The    mistakes     in 
date  seem  to  thicken  as  we  proceed.    The 
Princess  Sophia  is  said    (iii.   230)  to  have 
died     suddenly     ''on     the    8th    of    June 
1713."     Her  death  occurred  in  1714,  within 
a  few  weeks  of  the  decease  of  the  queen  whom 


she  wished  to  outlive.     A  similar  blunder  in 
the  year  is  committed  only  two  ^ages  later 
when  Anne  is  steted  to  have  dismissed  Lord 
Oxford  in  July  1713;  the  confusion  in  this 
case  has  probably  arisen  from  a  misconception 
of  Harley's  letter  to  Swift,  which  is  quoted  on 
the    same    page.      We    have  not  room  to 
exhaust  the  list  of  errors,  but  if  anyone  will 
turn  to  the  first  volume  (p.  40)  he  will  find 
it  mentioned  in  a  curious  digression  on  the 
ceremony  of  coronation  thatf  Henry  Martin,  in 
ridicule  of  the  state  oeremonial,  "  crowned  and 
enrobed  George  Tuthers,  the  doggerel  poet." 
Under  this  extraordinary  misprint  is  disguised 
the  name  of  the  poet  Wither,  whose  works, 
though  of  unequal  merit,  are  far  from  deserv- 
ing the  epithet  which  Dr.  Burton  has  fastened 
on  them.    When  discussing  the  character  of 
Harley,  the    historian    mentions    that    the 
Minister  recommended  to  Prior  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Spanish  language  as  a  useful 
accomplishment,  and  that  the  poet,  after  per- 
fecting his  knowledge  in  the  hope  of  a  mission 
to  Spain,  had  only  his  labour  for  his  pains. 
If  the  authority  of  Spence*s  Anecdotes  maybe 
trusted  the  advice  was  given  to  Kowe.     In 
another  passage  the  property  of  the  Harley 
family   is  located  in    the  county  of  Hert- 
ford.    If  we  glance  at    the   delineation  of 
Bolingbroke's  character  (iii.  77)  we  shall  find 
the  same  want  of  correctness  in  fact.    Within 
the  space  of  half-a-dozen  lines  his  grand- 
father is  called  Sir    Henry  St.  John,  and 
the  boy  is  said  to  have  been  forced   into 
reading    the  commentaries  of  Dr.   Martin, 
a  verbose  Furiten  divine,  who    gloried   in 
having  composed  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
sermons  on  the  119th  Psalm.    Bolingbroke's 
grandfather  was  Sir  Walter   St.  John,  and 
the  name  of  the  Puritan  commentetor  was 
Dr.  Manton.     In  the  page  describing  the 
origin  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  a  paragraph 
of  indisputable  accuracy  at  the  time  when  it 
was    written  is  cited  from  the  JEdinhur^h 
Beview  for  1823,  as  proving  that  the  go- 
vernors of    that  institution  have  gone    on 
increasing  the  incomes  of  small  livings,  so  as 
to  make  them  capable  of  supporting  a  resi- 
dent clergyman,  while  the  intention  of  the 
endowment  has  been  frustrated  by  the  clergy 
holding  two  or  more  benefices  in  plurality,  and 
not  residing  in  either.    Fifby-seven  years  ago 
the  truth  of  the  charge  was  undeniable :  now 
the  supporters  of  the  Established  Church  can 
point  to  the  fact  that  stringent  enactmente 
have  been  passed  against  such  abuses,  and 
that  not  one  clergyman  in  fifty  is  the  holder 
of  more  than  one  separate  living. 

Dr.  Burton's  criticisms  of  some  of  the 
works  which  have  been  published  on  English 
history  prove  that  he  attaches  high  value 
to  a  writer  who  selecte  a  section  of  a  country's 
life  and  fuses  into  one  harmonious  whole  all 
the  available  materials  for  its  history.  Every 
merit  which  the  historian  may  be  endowed 
with  is,  however,  of  little  avail  without  the 
presence  of  accuracy.  In  the  case  of  this 
history  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  this  indis- 
pensable possession  is  conspicuous  by  ite 
absence.  Is  it  too  much  to  suggest  that 
before  a  second  edition  of  these  volumes 
shall  be  printed  every  date  and  every  fact  in 
their  pages  may  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  a 
rigid  examination  ?         W.  P.  Coumnbt. 
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KKW  KOVELS. 

The  Qreai09t  ffeireu  in  JEn^land.    By  Mrs. 

Oliphant.    Ia3yols.   (Hurst  <fe  Blaokett.) 
Meriofs  Ohoiee :  a  Tale.  By  Rosa  Nouohette 

Carey.    Li  3  vols.    (B.  Bentley  &  Sod.) 

Confidence.  By  Henry  James,  jun.  In  t 
vols.    (Cliatto  &  Windus.) 

EmeHim:  a  Novel.  By  the  Authoress  of 
"The  Vulture  Maiden."  In  %  vols. 
(Thomas  De  la  Rue  &  Co.) 

Mbs.  Oliphant's  newest  novel  attests  her 
nexhaustihle  versatility  in  plot-weaving,  if 
does  not  rival  Young  Musgrave  and  some 
o    her  later  works  in  sustained  and  romantic 
interest.     The  Greatest  ffeiress  in  JSngland 
is  rather  a  chronicle  of  country-town  life, 
and  a  history,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  the  testa- 
mentary crotchets  of  a  retired  schoolmaster 
of  the  commercial  type  at  Farafield,  who  had, 
at  the  age  of  fifty,  married  the  sister  and 
heiress  of  a  townsman  named  Rainy,  returned 
from  India  with  a  fortune.     John  Trevor's 
bride  was  not  young,  and  the  six  years  of 
her  married  life  were  spent  in  having  babies, 
of  whom  at  her  death,  Lucy,  "  the  greatest 
heiress  in  England,"  was  the  sole  survivor. 
The  widower  ere  long  solaced  himself  by 
wedding  his  housekeeper,  by  whom  he  became 
in  due  course  the  father  of  a  little  boy, 
called  in  this  story  Jock,  and  regarded  by  his 
father  as  a  "  postscript "  or  a  "  mistake,"  in 
fact  anything  rather  than  a  possible  sharer  in 
the  great  Rainy  fortune  which  John  Trevor 
devoted  his  second  widowhood  to  the  task  of 
enhancing  and  augmenting.    Accustomed  to 
saving  habits,  he  secures  ^r  himself  and  his 
two  children  a  share  in  the  ownership,  with- 
out housekeeping  responsibilities,  of  No.  6, 
The  Terrace,  Fanifield,  where  the  first  floor  is 
occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford,  connexions 
of  his  first  wife.    There,  at  the  opening  of 
the  story,  he  is  found  daily  and  hourly  revising 
and  penecting  his  will,  with  his  little  un- 
cared-for boy  meanwhile  amassing  stores  of 
tales  from  Shakspere,  the  Pilgrim*8  ProgresSf 
and  like  food  of  the  imagination,  on  a  rug  at 
his  feet,  while  Lucv,  the  heiress,  is  receiving 
a  superior  education  at  Mrs.  Stone's — who 
keeps,  with  her  sister,  a  select  seminary  at 
the  White  House — and  returning  daily  to  her 
father  and  brother's  society,  to  be  amused 
with  the  quaint  lore  of  the  latter  and  bored 
bv  the  post-mortem  projects  of  the  former. 
The  tangled  web  of  these  last  would  tax 
much  ampler  space  than  is  at  our  command 
to  unravel;  but  the  gist  of  it  is  that  the 
heiress  herself  is  to  be  for  seven  years  under 
the  guardianship  of,  and  resident  with,  Lady 
Randolph,    a    fashionable  dowager,  for    six 
months  of  the  year,  and  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ford,  at  The  Terrace,  Farafield,  for  the  other 
six ;  while,  in  the  event  of  proposals  of  marriage, 
the  consent  of  four  other  ^tMm'-guardians — 
the  vicar,  the  Nonconformist  minister,  Mrs. 
Stone,  the  schoolmistress,  and  Mr.  Rushton, 
the  family  lawyer— is  to  be  a  sine  qua  non. 
Furthermore,  for  divers  subtle  reasons,  John 
Trevor's  will  directs  that  a  very  large  portion 
of  what  he  leaves  behind  him  shall  be  set 
apart  for  Lucy  to  give  away,  not  in  ordinary 
charities,  but  in  substantial  relief  on  a  large 
scale  to  necessitous  gentlefolk,  and  this  with- 
out the    same    restrictive  supervision  of  a 


committee  of  guardians.    Some  of  the  dis- 
cussions of  his  favourite    scheme   between 
Trevor  and  his  daughter,  a  dutiful,  earnest, 
rather  nnromantic  girl,  who  is  still  in  her 
teens,  are  indescribably  droll,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  complications  of  plot  so  soon  as 
old  John  Trevor  makes  his  final  bow  to  the 
world,  with  his  will  signed  under  difficulties, 
and  with  difficulties  destined  to  arise  after  its 
signing.    As  might  be  expected,   the  first 
thoudit    of    eadi   guardian    blessed    with 
marriageable  relatives  is  his  own  candidate's 
chances  of  Lucy's  hand,  and  as  she  is  at  once 
carried  off  for  six  months'  chaperonage  to  a 
London  squai'e  by  Lady  Randolph,  a  really  good 
and  tender-hearted  woman,  who,  at  her  wish, 
consents  to  let  *'  Jock  "  accompany  her  ward 
to  town^  this  period  is  passed  in  comparative 
serenity,  undisturbed  by  prospective  suitors, 
though  a  fair  start  is  allowed  to  a  rather 
faineant  nephew  of  her  ladyship,  the   im- 
poverished head  of  the  Randolph  family,  a 
barouet  no  longer  in  his  premiere  jeunesse^ 
but  a  man  of  the  world  and  a  good  fellow. 
By  his  influence  Lucy  is  saved  from  one  or 
two  compromising  mistakes  in  the  way  of 
entanglement  with  Bertie  Russell,  a  young 
poet  and  schoolmaster,  to  whom  Jock  is  sent, 
and    Bertie    Russell's    hysterical  mother,  a 
female    Micawber,    who    becomes    the    first 
recipient  of  relief  to  the  tune  of  some  thou- 
sands under  John  Trevor's  will.      On  the 
whole,  Lucy  passes  the  happiest  portion  of 
her  first  year  of  heirship  under  the  wing  of 
her  clever  and  ladylike   chaperon^  and  her 
troubles  begin  when  she  returns  to  The  Terrace 
at  Farafield,  to  be  schemed  for  by  Mrs.  Ford 
and  Mrs.  Rushton ;  grudged  to  strangers  in 
blood  by  her  cousin  Philip  Rainy,  a  clever 
prig,    who  had    successfully  taken    to    her 
father's  school ;  and  made  the  attraction  of 
picnics  and  riding  parties  at  which  Frank 
St.  Clair,  Mrs.  Stone's  nephew  and  protSgi^  a 
barrister,  whose  health    has  broken    down, 
Raymond  Rushton,  a  gauche  and  awkward 
young  collegian,  and  Bertie  Russell,  the  rising 
author  who  visits  Farafield  en  hon  prince, 
each  in  turn  are  encouraged  by  the  natural 
kindly  interest  of  the  inexperienced  heroine 
into  fancying  that  they  have  found  the  way 
to  her  affections,  a  fancy  in  each  case  simply 
and  summarily  dashed.      In  short,  of  such 
ill-advised    schemes    upon    the    heiress    the 
second  and  third  volumes  are  the  chronicle, 
amusing  and  fraught  with  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
usual  insight  into  character.      It   may  be 
noted,  too,  that  Lucy's  embarrassments  are 
shown  in  each  case  to  fiow  naturally  and  by 
sequence  out  of  one  or  other  of  the  chief  pro- 
visions of  her  father's  will.    Thus  two  of  her 
suitors  come  more  or  less  in  the  course  of  the 
story  in  the  false  light  of  partakers  of  her 
bounty  ;  and  the  poor  girl  gets  into  her  most 
awkward  complications  firom  the  exercise  of  a 
simple    kindliness    of   heart    and    an  utter 
absence  of  knowledge  of  the  world.     When 
she  is  still  spending  her  second  moiety  of  the 
year  at  Farafield,  harassed  to  death  by  the 
misconstruction  of  her  motives  by  suitors  and 
their  supporters,  lo!   on  a  certain  day.  Sir 
Tom   Randolph   reappears  from  the  moors, 
calls  on  the  heiress,  and  finds  her  so  mani- 
festly relieved  by  the  encouragement  of  the 
most  gepuine  and  least  self-seeking  of  pos- 
sible claimants,  that  he  is  inspired  to  storm 


the  position,  and,  after  winning  the  consent 
of  the  heiress  and  her  several  guardimg,  in 
due  course  acquires  the  right  to  dispeuae  her 
charities. 

JSeriofs  Ohoiee  is  a  tale  oonstnicte<i  on 
the  model  of  more  than  one  of  Miss  Yonge'i 
storiesi  and  has  for  its  mun  thread  the  for- 
tunes of  Mildred  Lambert,  a  lady  who,  ab 
the    age  of  twenty-eight,  bereaved  of  tie 
mother  whom  she  has  nursed  assiduously  (v 
the  best  years  of  her  life,  undertakes  in  ex. 
change  the  charge  of  her  clerical  brother's 
widowed  home  in   Westmoreland.     Arnold 
Lambert,   the  widower,  has  four  children, 
Richard,  Roy,  Olive,  and  Ohrissy ;  and  the 
family  party  receives  an  accession  when  Dr. 
Heiiot,  the  friend  of   the  vioar,  a  widower 
himself  under  oircumstances  of  painful  in. 
terest,  persuades  Mildred  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  his  ward,  Polly  Ellison,  an  orphan 
child  of  a  painter,  whom  they  transplant  from 
Bohemian  associations   to    the  vicarage  of 
Eirkby  Stephen    and    its  tranquil,  orderly 
routine  of  studies  and  duties.    To  this  home, 
lately  bereft  of  its  admirable  mistress,  to 
the  sad  detriment  of  its  unworldly  vicar, 
Mildred  Lambert  imparts  a  decision  of  pur- 
pose, a  rare  gift  of  the  *<word  in  season," 
and  a  spirit  of  helpful  counsel  which  enable 
her  to  win  silently  the  love  and  heed,  not 
only  of  the  young  people,  over  whom  she 
succeeds  to  ^tM«»-matemal  influence,  hut  also 
of  her  brother's  neighbours  and  intimatee, 
chiefly  of  Dr.  Heriot,  Folly  Ellison's  guardian, 
and  Ethel  Trelawney ,  sole  daughter  of  the  proud 
squire  of  Kirk  Leatfaam.     The  interest  of  the 
tale  consists  in  the  study  of  the  various  cha^ 
acters  of  the  vicar's  children — Richard,  the 
earnest,  ardent,  enthusiastic  priest  in  prospect, 
his  father's  right  hand,  and  Ethel  Trelawney'd 
"  Coeur  de  Lion,"  so  called ;  Roy,  the  weaker 
and  more  lymphatic  would-be  artist,  whose 
dangerous  illness  forms  one  of  the  serious 
episodes  of  the  tale ;  Olive,  of  whom  one  of 
Roy's  jokes  was  an  addition  to  the  Weights 
and  Measures,  ^*  How  many  scruples  make  an 
Olive?"  but  who  develops  into  a  poetess, 
and  bids  fair  in  the  end  to  become  a  worthy 
helpmate  to  a  missionary;   and  the  rather 
unclubbable    "  contradiction,"    Chrisa— four 
various  types  of  character  owing  much  of 
their  moulding  into  loveable  proportions  to  the 
fosterage  of  Aunt  Milly,  "  a  perfect  woman, 
nobly  planned  "  (a  captious  critic  would  say 
"  too  perfect "),  who  so  entirely  subdues  self 
as  well-nigh  to  miss  the  crowning  prize  of 
her  sojourn  at  Kirkby  Stephen— the  love  of 
Dr.  Heriot — ^by  loyal  endeavours  to  further 
his  too  hasty  addresses  to  his  ward,  Polly 
Ellison,  whose  heart,  meanwhile,  though  she 
knows  it  not,  is  won  by  Roy  Lambert,  the 
young  artist.     All  comes  right  at  last,  and 
Aunt  Milly,  in  the  closing  scene,  is  a  happy 
mother  where  she  had  so  long  been  a  model 
old  maid,  amid  a  band  of  nephews,  niec«i 
and  neighbours,  wooed  and  married  as  their 
best  friends  could  desire.    Jferiofs  Choice 
contains  several  touching  episodes  and  inci- 
dents, notably  Olive's  sickness  nigh  to  death 
("The  Gate  Ajar")  in  the  second  volume, 
the  death  of  Squire  Trelawney,  and  the  rescue 
of  Aunt  Milly  by  Heriot  from  a  watery  grav« 
at  Coop  Keman  Hole.    Our  only  objection 
is  that  it  is  too  long  drawn  out,  though  this 
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perhaps  is  because  the  authoress  cannot  resist 
the  appeal  of  Weei^inoreland  scenery,  West- 
moreland archaeology,  dialect,  legend-lore, 
manners,  and  customs  to  a  share  in  the  tale. 
Bliss  Bosa  N.  Careir  might  earn  a  name  ae  a 
writer  on  topography  and  folk-lore. 

Confidence  is  a  brisk,  stirring  novel  by  the 
cleyer  author  of  The  American.      Bernard 
Longoeville  and  Gordon  Wright    are    two 
higldy  eivilisad  American  fellow-collegians  of 
easy  fortune  and  tranquil  destiny^-the  former 
with  the  reputation  of  genius,  and  an  **  armful 
of  gifts,"  the  latter  the  embodiment  of  intelli- 
gent good  nature.    Just  after  a  rencontre  with 
a  strikingly  handsome  girl  at  Siena,  and  a  very 
incomplfite  introduction,  Bernard  is  persuaded 
by  Gordon  Wright  to  pay  him  a  visit  at 
Badni-Bedeoy  where  he  again  falls  in  with 
the  heroine  of  Siena,  and  finds  her  a  certain 
Angela  ViTian,  whose  mother,  an  American 
Itdy  from  Boston,  is  acting  chaperon  also  for 
Blanehe  Evers,  a  flippant  and  inconsequent 
little  ooqnette,  whose  deyoted  slave  is  a  certain 
EngUsh  Ceptain  Lovelook,  fit  only  to  ^'  caper 
gaily  ie  a  lidy'a  chamber."    The  structure  of 
the  plot  is  very  slender  and    subtle,   its 
mjBtenea  consisting  in  Angela's  reserve  as  to 
the  original  interview,  and  Bernard's  readiness 
in  undertaking  to  report  to   his  friend  his 
estimate  of  the  heroine,  upon  whom,  despite 
a  sneaking  kindness  for  her  from  the  first, 
he   prononncee    unfavourably    in    a    privi- 
l^ed  communication.     The  result  is  a  hasty 
withdrawal  from  Baden  on  the  part  of  Gordon, 
already  once  rejected,  and  his  marriage,  later 
on,  to  the  inconsequent  little  flirt,  Blanche, 
^*the   prettiest  of  little  geese."     Bernard's 
point^of  unfavourable  judgment  centres  in  the 
inpressioa  that  Angela  and  her  mother  care 
for  Gordon's  money,  not  himself ;  yet  in  spite 
of  this,  when  the  coast    is    dear   and  the 
friend's  back  turned,  Bernard  is  found  in  the 
very  same  toils.    Anon,  Bernard  spends  an 
autumn  ¥rith  Gordon  and  his  wife,  *'  the  same 
little  poeturing  coquette  of  a  Blanche,"  in 
New  York,  '<  the  freshest,  youngest,  easiest, 
most  good-humoured  of  great  capitals ;  "  but 
getting  talked  of  with  Blanche,  makes  himself 
scarce,  and,  after  a  visit  to  Califomia,  finds 
his  way  to  the  French  watering-place  of  Blan- 
quais,  near  Havre,   dreams  of  Angela,  and 
waking  on  the  sea-shore  beholds  her  veritable 
image.    This  lady  is  the  best-drawn  eharaoter 
in  the  book,  and  we  are  impressed  with  the 
better  half  of  the  **  smartest  nation  beneath 
creation  '*  nroportionately.    No  wonder  that 
when  Gordon,  mad  with  jealousy  of  Love- 
lock, gets  as  far  as  Paris  to  ''flee himself" 
and  get  rid  of  his  domestic  encumbrances, 
finding  Bernard  engaged  to  Angela  as  she 
might  have  been  at  first,  he  goes  into  all  sorts 
of  frenzies,  meditates  all  manner  of  revolu- 
tions with  American  marital  law,  argues  that 
he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  put  away  Blanche 
tnd  st^  Bernard's  prize,  and  is  only  recon- 
ciled to  things  as  they  are  by  Angela  making 
him  see  that   his  wife  and  he  still  care  for 
each  other,  and  that  there  is  no    earthly 
reason  to  re-sort  the  couples.     Confidence,  if 
a  little  flimsy,  is  certainly  amusing. 

Emeefine  is  a  German  novel  by  the  original 
author  of  l%e  Vulture  Maiden,  ably  trans- 
lated by  ^,  Baring-Gould,  with  a  Preface 
calcolat^d  to  iaepire  cariosity  and  to  lead  to 


the  expectation  of  a  "soul-romance."  The 
dramaiis  perwnae  are  for  the  most  part  the 
medical  and  scientific  dwellers  near  a  German 
town  and  its  environs ;  the  heroine,  a  much 
oppressed  child  of  a  paralysed  wi4ower,  Herr 
von  Hartwich,  the  owner  of  an  extensive 
manufactory,  whose  half-brotheri  Dr.  Leu- 
tiiold  Gieissert,  and  his  wife  live  with  him 
and  keep  the  factory  in  working  order  until  a 
purchaser  can  be  obtained.  The  neglected, 
cuffed,  ill-treated  Ernestine  is  thrust  from 
pillar  to  post,  and  made  the  perpetual  subject 
of  her  crazy  father's  wrath ;  and  her  uncle's 
unreal  kindness  is  almost  as  unsatisfactory, 
seeing  that  he  is  » selfish  atheist  of  consider- 
able scientific  attainments,  but  a  rogue  who» 
after  bein^  drummed  out  of  his  university 
for  foul  play,  had  retired  to  his  brother-in- 
law's  to  await  his  death  and  trusteeship. 
A  most  memorable  scene  in  the  first  volume  is 
where  Ernestine,  ill-dressed  and  unkempt,  pre- 
sents  herself  at  Madame  MoUner's  on  the  day 
her  son  has  passed  a  magnificent  examination 
at  the  capital,  and  comes  home  covered  with 
scientific  honours ;  and  a  chance  rencontre 
with  Ernestine,  banned  and  put  in  Coventry 
by  all  the  youthful  visitors  at  the  ftte,  fixes 
the  image  of  the  wondrous  child  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  young  savant.  Her 
father's  death  in  a  fib  of  passion,  while  beating 
Ernestine,  causes  a  break-up  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  and  when  the  child  has  got  over  this 
she  resolves  to  study  science  and  athebm, 
and,  retiring  to  a  remote  castle,  Hochstetten^ 
with  the  aid  of  her  uncle,  lent  for  his  own 
selfish  ends,  she  reaches  the  highest  scientific 
honours  attainable  by  a  woman,  but  this  at  the 
cost  of  her  faith  and  belief.  Meanwhile,  Herr 
Joannes  Mollner  and  a  knot  of  kindred  pro- 
fessors have  become  interested  in  her  career, 
though  staunch  in  their  own  belief,  and  do 
their  utmost  to  detach  her  from  her  atheistic 
uncle  and  her  isolated  position.  One  of  the 
best  scenes  in  Ernestine  is  where  the  pro- 
fessors meet  (with  some  petticoats  among 
them)  to  adjudicate  a  prize,  which  falls  to 
Ernestine's  lot ;  another,  later  on,  is  where  a 
village  riot  is  aroused  by  her  patronage  (sup- 
posed to  savour  of  witchery)  being  extended  to 
a  peasant's  child.  In  the  sequel  the  wicked 
uncle  takes  poison;  Herr  Mollner  marries 
Ernestine,  converted  into  "  only  a  girl"  again, 
and  restored  to  her  right  mind ;  and  the  story 
ends  better  than  might  have  been  expected^ 
Emectine  is  clever,  but  foreign ;  spun  out, 
but  not  unattractive ;  much  given  to  endless 
didacticism,  but  still  possessing  ten  times  the 
sustained  interest  of  an  ordinary  English 
novel.  James  Davies. 


EEOENT  EOONOMIO  LrTEBATTTBE. 

Economic  Studies.  By  the  late  Walter  Bagehot. 
(Longmans.)  There  are  passages  in  this  work 
that  almost  le^td  one  to  suspect  that  Mr, 
Bagehot  despaired  in  his  heart  of  making  a 
sdentifio,  or  even  a  consistent  and  logical, 
defence  of  abstract  political  economy,  and 
sometimes  consciously  used  arguments,  at 
which  he  smiled  in  his  sleeve,  on  behalf  of  a 
cause  which  he  knew  to  be  lost.  He  calls  it  an 
instance  worth  a  hundred  arguments  in  favour 
of  *'  our  English  political  economy  "  that  *'  we 
find  it  guidmg  the  finance  of  Napoleon  L" 
What  l^poleon's  system  of  finance  really  was 
was  described  by  the  French  economist  Say  in 
1821  in  a  famous  letter  to  an  Englishman,  in 


which  he  referred  to  the  fact  that  Napoleon  had 
suppressed  tiie  Departm«it  of  Moral  and 
Political  Bcienees  (which  included  political 
economy)  in  the  Institute  of  France.  And  Mr. 
Bagehot;  be^an  his  own  economic  studies  in 
days^  in  which  Archbishop  Whateley  and  Mr. 
Lewis  were  its  chief  English  luminaries,  and 
could  hardly  have  forgo^n  a  passage  in  the 
lectures  of  the  former  respecting  Napoleon's 
habitual  saving,  that  if  an  empire  were  of 
granite,  political  economy  would  grind  it  to 
powder.  "That  erroneous  political  economy 
may  do  so,  he  evinced  by  the  experiment  he 
himself  tried,"  is  the  archbishop's  comment. 

"  The  soienee  of  politioal  eoonomy  is  we  have  it 
in  England  may  be  defined,''  according  to  Mr.  Bage- 
hot, as  *Hhe  Boieooe  of  buatness,  such  as  buainess 
ia  in  large  productive  and  trading  commanitiea.  It 
is  an  analysis  of  the  *  great  oommerce '  by  which 
England  has  become  rich.  Dealing  with  matters 
of  baainesa,  it  aaaumea  that  man  ia  actuated  only 
by  motivea  of  buaineas.  .  .  .  Political  economy 
deali^  not  with  the  entire  Teal  man  aa  we  know 
him  in  fact,  bnt  with  a  aimpler  imaginary  man.  The 
abstract  man  of  thia  aoience  is  engrossed  with  one 
desire  only^the  deaire  of  poiaeasing  wealth." 

Yet  surely  no  other  writer,  unless  Mr. 
Lowe,  has  thought  of  controverting  Adam 
Smith's  doctrine  that  to  account  for  the  diver- 
sities of  wages  and  profits  we  must  take  account 
of  many  motives  besides  tihe  desire  of 
wealth.  Mr.  Bagehot  himself  calls  Malthus 
one  of  the  creators  of  English  political 
economy  on  account  of  his  theory  of  popula- 
tion, and  it  need  hardly  be  said  tnat  the  laws 
of  population  are  not  deducible  from  the  desire 
of  wealth,  and  that  a  mere  theory  of  commercial 
business  makes  no  place  for  them.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  abstract  method  which 
Mr.  Bagehot  professes  to  uphold,  that  he  repu- 
diates on  behalf  of  economists  the  attempt  to 
investigate  the  *<real  laws"  of  population. 
<*  Political  economy  would  have  to  aiscuss  half 
physiology,  half  the  science  of  ^vernment, 
and  half  several  other  sciences,  if  it  attempted 
to  investigate  the  real  laws  which  regulate  the 
multiplication  of  mankind."  But  yet  what  the 
economist  must  not  and  cannot  do,  other  scien- 
tific investigators  like  Mr.  Galton  may  do. 
**  No  politioal  economist  has  the  slightest  reason 
to  depreciate  the  causes  whiehaot  on  population 
of  which  his  science  takes  no  cognisance. 
They  supplement  what  he  discusses ;  reality  is 
composed  of  the  influences  treated  of  in  his 
science,  flus  these  influences."  By  far  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  parts  of  Mr.  Bage- 
hot's  worC  are  indeed  those  in  which  he  departs 
from  the  path  to  which  he  eonfinee  ^e  eoonomiet, 
in  order  to  discuss  researches  and  speculations 
such  as  Mr.  Galton's.  Political  eoonomy  is 
to  remain  stationary,  while  all  ether  branchoa 
of  scientific  enquirv  are  progressive ;  and  the 
economist  is  to  fold  his  arms  and  say  wi^  the 
sluggard,  there  is  a  lion  in  the  path«  He  is  not 
even  to  enquire  why  the  wealth  of  some  nations 
is  greater  than  that  of  others,  because  so  many 
cau609  are  concerned, 

*'!{  yon  look  over  the  nations  o!  the  world,  you 
see  at  onoe  that  one  of  the  greatest  oontraats 
between  them  ia  that  of  comparative  wealth  or 
comparative  pover^.  Bat,  considered  in  thia  way, 
the  acience  of  politioal  eoonomy  hecomea  uaeless, 
becauae  of  its  immenae  extent.  The  whole  of  a 
man'a  nature  and  the  whole  of  hia  circomatancea 
muat  be  reckoned  np  and  reasoned  upon  before  yon 
can  explain  hia  comparative  wealth  or  poverty,' 

Mr.  Bagehot's  great  and  deserved  reputation 

may    obtain  ^  for    his  present    work   a  succh 

d'e^time,  but  it  is.  to  use  a  homely  saying,  a  nail 

in  the  coffin  of  abstract  and  deductive  political 

economy,  which  it  strips  of  every  cloak  and 

covering,  and  leaves  naked  to  its  enemies.    Nor 

can  we  think  that  the  account   it   gives   of 

Bioardo  will  serve  to  stay  the  fall  of  that 

writer's  authority. 
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"It  muBt  be  remembered,"  we  are  told,  *'that 
Rioardo  was  in  no  high  sense  an  educated  man«  As 
far  as  we  know,  he  had  not  studied  any  science, 
and  had  no  larae  notion  of  what  science  was.  To 
the  end  of  his  days,  indeed,  he  neyer  comprehended 
what  he  was  doing.  He  dealt  with  abstractions 
withontknowingthat  they  were  such ;  he  thoroughly 
believed  that  he  was  dealing  with  real  things.  He 
thought  that  he  was  considering  actual  human 
nature  in  its  actual  circumstances,  when  he  was 
really  considering  a  fictitious  nature  in  fictitious 
circumstances." 

It  is  not  quite  accurate,  we  should  obserye,  to 
say  of  Malthus,  as  Mr.  Bagehot  does,  that  he 
was  "  one  of  several  writers  who  at  ^e  same 
time  disooyered  the  true  theory  of  rent.*'  Hume 
and  Dr.  Anderson  had  discovered  it  long  before, 
and  it  was  re- discovered  about  the  same  time  by 
Malthus  and  Sir  Edward  West,  not  Ricardo,  as 
Ricardo  himself  owned.  Say  was  a  personal 
friend  of  Bioaido's,  had  been  his  guest  at  Gats- 
oomb  Park  and  his  host  In  Paris,  and  carried  on 
a  friendly  though  partly  a  controversial  corre- 

Sondence  with  both  him  and  Malthus.  And 
althus,  writing  to  Say,  says  of  Bicardo's 
relation  to  the  doctrine  of  rent  (Say,  Milanges, 
&c,y  p.  301),  La  dodrine  Hait  originairement  la 
mtenne,  comme  il  en  convient  luumSme.**  The 
generous  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  show  how  superior  Mr.  Bagehot  was 
to  any  feeling  of  jealousy,  and  coming  from 
such  a  man  are  at  the  same  time  an  important 
testimony  to  Mr.  Mill's  intellectual  power. 
''  All  students  since  see  the  whole  subject  with 
Mill's  eyes.  Whether  it  has  been  altogether 
good  for  political  economy  that  a  single  writer 
should  have  so  monarchical  an  influence  may  be 
argued,  but  no  testimony  can  be  greater  to  the 
ability  of  tiiat  writer  and  his  pre-eminence  oyer 
his  contemporaries." 

Reciprociiyy  BimetaUi^m,  and  Land  Tenure 
Reform^  dj  Alexander  J.  Wilson.  (Mac- 
millan  and  Co.)  Mr.  Wilson  has  done  well  to 
add  the  reform  of  land  tenure  to  the  title  and 
subjects  of  this  volume.  Reciprocity  and 
bimetallism  have  become  bores,  and  not  even 
Mr.  Wilson's  ability  can  get  a  patient  hearing 
for  or  against  them.  But  we  cannot  think  he 
has  done  either  himself  or  his  theme  justice  in 
his  discussion  of  the  third  subject,  about  which 
people  are  really  anxious  for  some  practical 
suggestions. 

"  The  land,"  he  sajrs,  "  must  be  delivered  from  its 
bondage  and  given  back  to  the  people.  .  .  . 
The  true  remedy  for  many  things  m  England  is  to 
set  the  land  free.  The  best  remedv  for  all  our 
industrial  distress,  the  best  relief  for  our  over- 
crowded towns,  is  to  let  the  people  go  back  to  the 
soil.  .  •  .  What  all  land  law  reformers  want  is 
the  return  of  the  population  to  the  tillage  and 
ownership  of  the  sou  in  much  larser  numben  than 
now.  We  want  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
farmer,  of  the  peasant,  of  the  retired  tradesman 
with  a^cultural  tastes,  to  buy  land  in  patches 
which  they  could  cultivate  in  p^ect  security." 
Mr.  Wilson  scouts  the  means  proposed  by  most 
reformers  for  effecting  this  change — the  abolition 
of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  ue  prohibition  of 
entail,  and  the  introduction  of  a  cheap  and 
simple  system  of  land  transfer  registration— as 
*' inadequate,  dumsy,  and  illogiMl."  And  he 
assumes  to  have,  in  a  chapter  of  the  present 
work,  "  presented  the  reader  with  what  may  be 
described  as  a  simple,  thoroujgh,  and  lasting 
remedy  for  the  agrarian  anomalies  of  Engluid.^ 
Lord  Dufferin  has  been  known  to  remark  that 
whenever  he  hears  a  man  sav  *'  the  case  lies  in 
a  nutshell,"  he  feels  sure  there  is  no  kernel ; 
and  we  cannot  think  there  is  so  much  virtue 
and  efficacy  in  Mr.  Wilson's  simple  remedy 
as  he  supposes. 

"  The  proper  way  in  which  to  initiate  that  kind  of 
land  reform  which  is  essential  to  the  weU-bdng  of 
the  community  ouffht  surely  to  lie  in  the  appro- 
priation of  part  of  tne  soil  for  the  good  of  the  Ira^te. 
•    •    •    State  rent,  subject  to  periodical  revision 


every  thirty  years,  ought  to  be  levied  on  the  land- 
owner, leaving  him  to  recoup  himself  out  of  his 
tenants  if  he  could,  or  to  give  place  to  those  tenants 
if  he  could  not" 

When  the  rent  of  land  was  steadily  rising,  as 
it  was  when  Mr.  Mill  advocated  a  tax  on  its 
unearned  increment,  much  might  be  said 
for  sudi  a  proposal.  But  could  any  more 
unseasonable  occasion  than  the  present  be 
selected  for  reviving  it  P  And  how  could  a  tax 
on  rent  tend  to  lead  the  people  back  to  the  land, 
or  to  make  farmers,  labourers,  and  retired 
tradesmen  eager  and  able  to  buy  it  P  After  all, 
Mr.  Wilson  himself  in  his  last  chapter,  on  the 
ground  of  expediency,  givee  up  his  «  simple, 
uiorough,  and  lasting  remedy,"  and  is  content 
to  urge  reforms  of  the  very  class  which  he  had 
previously  rejected  as  <*  inadequate,  clumsy, 
and  iUogicaL"  Mr.  Wilson,  we  must  add,  some- 
times weakens  his  case  by  the  strength  of  his 
languag^e.  The  English  agricultural  labourers' 
history  is  a  sad  one,  and  much  harm  has  been 
done  to  them  "by  driving  them  off  the  land 
into  villages  or  towns ; "  but  it  is  extraya^nt 
declamation  to  say  that  *<the  greatest  injury 
ever  done  by  man  to  man  was  thus  done  to  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  by  those  above  them."  Mr. 
Wilson  seems  ofton  to  have  before  his  mind 
some  fierce  Tory  antagonist,  whose  wild 
rhetoric  provokes  him  to  the  point  of  exclaim- 
ing, like  Hamlet,  "Nay,  an'  thou'lt  mouth, 
ru  rant  as  well  as  thou." 

A  History  of  the  Precious  Metals.  By  Alex- 
ander Del  Mar.  (Longmans.)  Mr.  Del  Mar 
was  formerly  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  United  States,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Monetary  Oommission  of  1876. 
As  a  member  of  the  Monetary  Oommission,  it 
fell  to  his  part  to  examine  the  California  and 
Nevada  mines,  to  take  evidence  and  prepare 
reports,  and  to  ooUato  returns  from  American 
mmistors  in  foreign  countries  relative  to  the 
production  of  tiie  precious  metals ;  and  he  has 
since  then  given  much  care  and  study  to  the 
present  work.  It  contains,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, much  information,  though  we  are 
unable  to  concur  altogether  with  some  of  the 
author's  statements  on  several  points,  both 
historical  and  economic.  *'The  feudal  system 
was,"  he  says,  ''the  especial  conservator  of 
metallic  money,  and  whenever  and  so  long 
as  that  system  lasted  all  extensions  of  the 
monetary  circulation  by  means  of  bank- 
notes, or  any  substitute  for  specie,  were 
rendered  impossible."  It  is  true  that  feudalism 
was  adverse  to  the  development  of  commerce 
and  commercial  credit,  and,  therefore,  to  such 
improvemente  as  the  introduction  of  economical 
substitutes  for  money.  But  it  tended  to  main- 
tain a  system,  not  of  exchanges  in  money,  but 
of  exclianges  in  kind.  The  commutation  of 
military  service  for  a  scutage  was  an  infraction 
of  the  feudal  system;  so,  likewise,  was  the 
introduction  of  money  rent  and  money  pay- 
mente  for  labour;  and  money  was,  in  short, 
one  of  the  chief  disintegrante  under  whose 
action  the  feudal  structure  fell  to  pieces. 
'*  Since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury," according  to  Mr.  Del  Mar,  **  the  precious 
metals  have  bMome  less  and  less  the  general 
measure  of  value,  and  more  and  more  the 
measure  of  the  measure  of  value;  which  latter 
is  now  the  whole  sum  of  coin,  plus  the  sum 
of  bank  and  other  paper  employed  as  money." 
In  a  ver^  important  sense  this  is  true.  The 
effect  which  a  given  addition  to  the  stock  of 
coin  in  the  world  produces  on  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  depends  now  on  ite  proportion 
to  the  whole  circulating  medium,  metellic  and 
non-metallic,  and  not  on  the  amount  only  of 
the  addition  to  the  stock  of  coin.  Nevertheless, 
ultimately  not  only  the  value  of  money,  but 
the  amount  of  the  non-metallic  -clreulation, 
depends  on  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals. 
Let  gold  become  as  easily  obtainable  as  sUyer  is, 


and  twenty  pounds  in  either  paper  or  gold 
would  soon  have  to  be  used  where  one  pound 
sufficed  before.  Money  performs  two  functioiis : 
that  of  a  measure  of  value  and  that  of  a 
medium  of  exchange;  and  credit  supersedes 
coin  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  but  not  as  a 
measure  of  value.  We  know  of  no  means  of 
verifying  Mr.  Del  Mar's  statement  that,  "  out 
of  about  £2,666,000,000  supplied  to  Europe 
since  the  discovery  of  America,  aboat 
£720,000,000  have  been  retained  for  oein, 
£600,000,000shippedtoAsia,and  £1,340,000,000 
consumed  in  the  arte  or  lost ; "  but  the  last 
figure  appears  to  us  a  great  over-estimate. 
Relatively  to  the  wealth  of  the  world,  the  use 
of  gold  and  silver  plate  has  much  declined.  We 

Suestion  also  the  proposition  that  during  the 
[iddle  Ages  and  down  to  the  discovery  of 
America  there  was  a  flow  of  the  precious  metals 
from  Asia  to  Europe.  The  mediaeval  comme^ 
of  Europe  with  Asia  was  chiefly  for  spices. 

S»fumes,  silks,  and  other  luxuries,  and 
iirope  produced  no  porteble  commodities  whidi 
Asia  would  take  in  return,  or  which  would  bear 
the  cost  of  carriage  by  land.  Mr.  Del  Mar's 
account  of  the  rum,  hoih.  physical  and  moral, 
resulting  from  mining  is  striking,  and  much 
that  he  says  will  be  new  to  many  readers.  Tet 
the  ultimate  result  of  the  ^Id  mines  of  onr 
age  has  surely  been  beneficial.  They  have  in 
theend  created  communities  which  for  prosperity 
and  promise  have  no  superiors  and  few  equals 
among  older  societies.         T.  £.  0.  Leslie. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

Pbof.  Monieb  Williams,  who  lectures  at 
the  London  Listitution  on  the  16th  inst  upon 
'*  Indian  Beligious  Life/'  will  be  accompanied 
by  Pandit  Sydmaji  Eiishnayarma,  who  will 
afterwards  illustrate  the  mode  of  chanting  the 
Yedas  and  other  pointe  in  the  lecture. 

Db.  Gobdok  Hake  has  a  new  volume  of 
poems  in  the  press,  which  will  be  published 
early  next  month  by  Messrs.  Chatto  and 
Windus.  The  work  is  entitted  Maiden  Ecstoit/y 
and  conaiste  of  fourteen  stories,  each  illustrating 
a  phase  of  maiden  love. 

A  NEW  novel,  entitled  Lily  of  the  VaUey,  from 
the  pen  of  Mrs.  Bandolph,  author  of  OerUiandla, 
&c.,  will  be  shortly  published  by  Messrs.  Hurst 
and  Blackett. 

Mb.  Edmoni)  Chesteb  Watebs  has  in  the 
press  a  supplement  to  his  Hiatorieal  Memoirs  qf 
the  Ohestera  of  Chicheley^  entitted  Genealogical 
Notes  of  the  Families  of  Chester  of  Bristol^  Bar- 
ton Regis,  Almondshury,  and  London^  descended 
from  HenryOhester,  who  died  Sheriff  of  Brid(ji 
in  1740.  The  work  will  be  illustrated  with 
sheet  pedigrees  and  shields  of  arms.  Applica- 
tions for  copies  should  be  addressed  to  the  author 
at  Messrs.  JEtobson  and  Sons*.  20  Pancras  Boad, 
N.W. 

The  Bev.  H.  G.  Tomkins,  author  of  Studies 
of  the  Times  of  Abraham^  is  writing  a  Lift  of 
Joseph. 

Mb.  J.  A.  Stmonds  is  said  to  have  a  new 
volume  of  poems  in  preparation. 

A  BEBiAL  story  by  Mr.  Charles  Pearoe. 
entitted  <'  Boscotte  of  Wood  Street :  a  Story  of 
a  London  Warehouse,"  will  shortly  be  com- 
menced in  the  Bradford  Observer. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  E.  Posto,  MA.,  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  has  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  for  immediate 
publication  a  translation  with  notes  of  The  Skies 
and  WeaJther  Forecasts  of  Aratus,  As  belonging 
to  the  literature  of  infant  astronomy  and  meteor- 
ology, and  as  a  specimen  of  the  popular 
weather-wisdom  of  the  day,  ttie  poems  are  not 
without  interest  for  modem  readers ;  while  upon 
the  attention  of  men  of  science  Aratos*  irork  hai 
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lome  daim  from,  the  fidih  he  shows  ia  the  poesi- 
MUStj  of  a  soienoe  of  weather-foreoastisg,  and 
bis  sense  of  the  importance  of  such  a  soienoe. 
Uessbs.  Chatto  and  Windus  have  in  the 
pna  a  new  Tolome  of  poems  by  Mr.  Swinburne, 
lal  t  volume  of  poems  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallook, 
Kithor  of  The  New  Bepublic, 

A  uflEFUii  table,  giving  at  a  glanoe  the  many 
mictions  which  oocnr  in  the  open  season  for 
filfflon  fishing  upon  all  the  rivers  in 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  has 
been  compiled  by  Mr.  Henrjp"  Ffennell,  and  is, 
VB  imderetand,  to  be  published  at  Land  and 
Wa^  office  next  week. 

ICessbs.  Hubst  and  Blaokett  will  issue  in 
ifew  days  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Mr. 
flfpworth  Dixon's  Boycd  Windsor,  which  will 
oonpleie  the  work. 

Hhb  BeliffioaB  Tract  Society  has  in  the  press 
arork  by  Cr.  Dawson,  of  Montreal,  on  Geolo^ 
and  Lifty  the  leading  idea  being  that  of  links  in 
A  duan,  in  distinction  from  evolution  in  a 
aeriea.  The  same  society  also  announces  a 
Dew  work  by  Dr.  Stoughton,  An  Inirodtuium  to 
ffidorioal  TMogy ;  a  new  Handbook  to  Biblical 
Hebrew,  wi&  Elementary  Ghranmiar  and 
CopioiiB  Sxerosee;  a  Handbook  to  Ohurch 
History,  by  Dr.  Green,  the  society's  editor ;  a 
ifonograph  on  the  Book  of  Nehemiah,  by  the 
Ber.  T.  C  Finlayson,  of  Manchester;  and 
•&<ytlier  volume  of  Dr.  Edersheim's  Bible  History* 
The  preeent  year  being  the  centenary  year  of 
Bobert  Baikee's  work  among  the  children  of 
Qlouoester,  the  society  intends  to  issue  a  series 
of  large  coloured  "  diagrams  "  or  pictures  on 
ebth,  illustrating  the  early  history  and  growth 
of  Sanday-Bchools  all  over  the  world. 

Thb  total  number  of  journals  and  periodicals 

tt  pment  appearing  in  Kussia  is  officially  given 

•a  608.    Of  these,  417  are  in  Bussian,  54  in 

"Polu^,  10  in  French,  40  in  (German,  3  in  Latin, 

11  in  Lithuanian,  7  in  Esthonian,  2  in  Finnish, 

4  in  Hebrew,  7  in  Armenian,  3  in  Georgian,  and 

4  in  Tatar.     There  are  also  46  journals  pub- 

lii^ed  in  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Finland. 

The  Bev.  J.  Inglis,  a  missionary  of  the  Free 
Choroh  of  Scotland,  has  now  completed  his 
translation  of  the  whole  Bible  into  the  Mela- 
Bflsuui  language,  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  of  Aneiteum,  in  the  southern  part  of 
tiie  New  Hebrides  grou^.  The  whole  expense 
of  pablishing  the  work  is  being  borne  by  the 
iduiders  themeelves. 

IL  Bbhsst  Havst,  professor  at  the  OolMge 
de  France^  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Moral  and  PoHtioal  Sciences  in 
pises  of  M.  Louis  Bey  baud. 

Mb.  HoBicuzD  Bassam's  account  of  Ids  recent 
explorations  in  Nineveh  and  Babylon  was  read 
it  a  meeting  of  the  Yictoiia  Institute  last 
MoDday.  l£e  printed  copy  with  which  we 
hire  Men  fiavoiued  is  a  lengthy  production, 
hmly  tai^en  up  with  a  description  of  the 
£&ent  routes  from  England  to  Babylon,  with 
fommaX  details,  and  edifying  comments  on  the 
/alfilment  of  prcmheoy.  One  sentence,  how- 
sver,  deeenres  to  have  as  much  publicity  given 
to  it  as  possible,  and  we  trust  that  the  poiat  of 
Tiaw  whidi  it  represents  will  be  earnestly  advo- 
cated in  high  ^piarters. 

"The  disoovonr  of  this  obelisk  [of  Assnr-nazir-pal] 
lad  the  huge  wdaaapaliis  cylinder  makes  me  very 
aftn  wooder  how  an  ezj^orer  might  miss  a  most 
vtlaable  reoord  of  the  past  by  merely  digging  a 
bot  or  even  a  few  inches  from  either  side  of  it ; 
sad  this  fisct  leads  me  to  hope  that,  before  England 
ihaadeos  the  researches  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
■Itosfltiicr,  where  she  has  been  so  marvellously  sno- 
«Hnil  in  her  explorations,  she  will  have  the  monnds 
i  Koym jik  and  Nimiond  laid  bare— that  is  to  say, 
kvs  them  tboronghly  examined,  bv  beoinninff  at 
one  cad  and  finishing  at  the  other.  X  feet  confident 
thsA  if  the  work  Iras  continued  for  the  next 


hmidred  years  in  the  same  style  in  which  we  have 
been  carrying  it  on  for  the  past  thirty-five  yean, 
still,  at  the  end,  we  might  perhaps  miaa  a  relio 
which  would  be  most  invaluable  to  both  religions 
and  scienti&o  research." 

It  is  particularly  desirable  that  the  mines  of 
Babylon  should  be  well  worked.  Becords  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  have  already  been  transmitted 
to  our  national  collection,  but  only  enough  to 
stimulate  our  anxiety  for  more.  The  official 
record  of  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Gyrus  is 
another  earnest  of  the  treasures  awaiting  a 
persevering  explorer. 

Mb.  p.  a.  Daniel's  <<Time  Analysis  of  the 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  "  (read  with  the  Time 
Analysis  of  the  other  comedies  at  the  meeting 
of  the  New  Shakspere  Society  on  November  8, 
1878)  was  read  at  the  meetmg  of  the  Clifton 
Shakspere  Society  on  January  24.  Beports 
were  presented  from  the  following  depart- 
ments :—Qrammar,  by  Mr.  E.  Thelwall; 
Metre  and  Authorship,  by  Miss  Constance 
O'Brien ;  Dres9  and  Social  Costoms,  by  Mrs.  E. 
Thelwall. 

A  17EW  theological  quarterly  has  reached  us 
from  Wilrtemberg,  and,  as  its  exceedingly  un- 
pretending  character  may  perhaps  impede  its 
circulation  in  England,  we  take  this  opportunity 
of  recommending  it  as  a  sound,  scholarly, 
religious,  and  yet  truly  critical  organ.  The 
first  number,  which  consiBta  of  only  eighty- 
eight  small  octavo  pages,  contains  four  articles, 
relating  respectively  to  we  late  Prof.  Landerer's 
lectures  on  Dogmatics,  to  Essenianism,  to  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  the  Besurrection,  and  to  the 
doctrine  of  Yicarious  SatisfactioD.  The  list  of 
contributors  contains  the  names  of  Pressel, 
Nestle,  and  Pfleiderer  (not  the  Berlin  professor) 
— a  sufficient  proof  that  the  new  ZeiUchrift  is 
not  the  or^an  of  a  party,  but,  as  it  modestly 
represents  itself  to  be,  of  the  working  clergy  of 
Wilrtemberg.  Theologische  Studien  aus  Wiirt- 
temberg  is  the  title ;  Neubert,  of  Ludwigsburg, 
the  publisher ;  eight  marks  the  subscription. 

M.  NavHiLE  is  wintering  at  Cannes,  busy 
always  with  his  great  task  of  editing  the  liitual. 
Prof.  Q.  Ebers  and  M.  Chabas  are  at  Nice ;  the 
former,  after  two  years  of  ill-health,  ia  fast 
regaining  strength. 

Messrs.  Mabctts  Wabd  aitd  Co.  publish 
immediately  Julian  Chtighton;  or,  Lad^Li/e  in 
Norfolk,  by  Mr.  Greville  J.  Chester,  author 
of  Transatlantic  8Jcdches,  Songs  for  Music,  &c. 

Wa  understand  that  the  Manufacturer,  a  re- 
presentative pap^  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
tores,  establisned  in  1868,  has  recently  changed 
hands,  and  will  be  issued  from  March  1 
as  a  weekly  newspaper,  price  3c2.  The  assist- 
ance of  several  skilled  experts  has  been  seethed 
for  expounding  the  technicalities  of  special  in- 
dustries, and  the  paper  is  intended  to  be  a 
usefol  record  of  inventions,  industry,  and 
epmmeroe. 

Messes.  W.  H.  Allen  aitd  Co.  have  in  the 
press  a  new  volume  by  Mr.  Charles  Marvin, 
entitled  The  Eyewitnesses*  Account  of  the  Disas- 
trous  Russian  Campaign  against  the  Akhal  Tekke 
Turcomans;  describing  the  March  across  the 
Burning  Desert,  tlie  Storming  of  Denged  Tepe, 
and  the  Betreat  to  the  Caspian.  The  work  is 
derived  almost  exclusively  from  the  letters  of 
the  Bassian  correspondents  attached  to  the 
expedition,  and  embodies  a  complete  narrative 
of  the  fighting  beyond  the  Kopet  Dagh  and  the 
military  operations  accompanying  the  attadk 
upon  Dengeel  Tepe ;  the  latter  being  illustrated 
by  Bussian  plans  representing  the  aspect  of  the 
battle  at  different  periods  of  the  day.  The 
accounts  of  the  correspondents  of  the  defeat  of 
the  army  and  the  sufferings  attending  its  retreat 
are  exceedingly  circumstantial,  and  throw  an 
altogether  fresh  light  upon  the  campaign  of  last 
year.    Appended  to  the  work  is  a  description 


of  that  terra  incognitdj  the  Akhal  Tekke  region ; 
a  review  of  the  late  campaign  by  huijor- 
Qenl.  Markozoff ;  and  maps  and  march  routes 
of  the  country  lying  between  Tchikishlar  and 
Askabat. 

Db.  Sghboedee  will  publish  shortly  Bichardi 
Bentleii  OpusctUa  Philologica,  The  first  part, 
containing  notes  extracted  from  Bentleys  copies 
of  Ghreek  and  Latin  authors  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  in  the  press,  and  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  present  month;  and  the  second 

Sart,  containing  what  Dr.  Schroeder  finds  in 
'ambridge,  will  follow  in  March  or  ApriL 

In  the  review  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Nicholson's 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  for  "  Papias  is 
now  said  to  have  taken  this  story  from  the 
Ghospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  "  read  *  *  Papias 
is  not  said,"  &c.  Mr.  Nicholson  writes  that 
later  on  he  will  send  to  all  those  who  sub- 
scribed for  the  book  a  page  or  two  of  additional 
notes,  &o.,  and  will  be  happy  to  send  them  also 
to  any  other  purchaser  of  it  who  will  forward 
him  his  name. 

Me.  Elliot  Stock  announces  a  series  of 
**  Early  Beprints  for  English  Beaders,"  edited 
by  the  Bev.  Herbert  E.  Bejmolds,  librarian  of 
Exeter  Cathedral.  The  first  number  will  be 
from  John  Qerson.  The  same  house  is  about 
to  publish  a  reproduction  of  the  Eihon  Basilike, 
with  an  extended  Preface  by  Mr,  Edward 
Scott  of  the  British  Museum,  and  a  facsimile 
of  the  unmutilated  frontispiece  from  the  first 
edition. 

The  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  will 
issue  in  a  few  days  an  annotated  edition  of 
Goethe's  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris  by  Prof.  Buch- 
heim.  A  complete  Commentary  wHl  explain 
every  difficulty,  and  all  the  classical  allusions 
and  reminiscences  will  be  pointed  out  The 
drama  will  be  preceded  bv  a  mythological  and 
a  critical  Litroduction,  the  latter  containing, 
besides  a  fall  analysis,  a  comparison  between 
the  Euripidean  Iphigenia  and  the  Iphigenie  of 
Goethe. 

SiGNOB  GiAOOMO  PiSANi  is  to  publish  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year  a  work  on  constitu- 
tional monarcnies,  entitled  Discourses  on  the 
History  of  England* 


MAGAZnVES  AND  BEYIEWS. 
The  Church  Quarterly  Beview  has  a  very 
promising  table  of  contents;  but  subjects  like 
**  The  Four  Qospels  and  Modem  Scepticism," 
"  How  is  it  that  we  have  a  Beligion  ?  '^  require 
for  their  proper  treatment  broader,  as  well  as 
deeper,  ways  of  thinking  than  seem  to  be  usual 
with  its  contributors.  On  the  whole,  the  mo»t 
interesting  article  in  it  is  that  on  Farrar's  St. 
Paul;  the  best-written  is  ''Two  Scottish 
Bishops,"  but  Bishop  Gleig  was  not,  though 
Bishop  Jolly  was,  a  character  of  more  than 
provincial  or  sectarian  interest. 

The  Library  Jotimal  for  Deoember  contains  a 
very  careful  paper  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Nichols,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
"  On  the  Deterioration  of  Library  Bindings." 
The  writer  is  inclined  to  throw  the  blame  on  the 
products  of  gas-bnming  rather  than  on  heat ; 
out  he  promises  a  series  of  crucial  experiments. 
Mr.  Charles  Welch,  of  the  Corporation  Library, 
London,  has  some  "  Economical  Saggestions  in 
the  Preparation  of  Printed  Catalogues."  He 
recommends  for  small  libraries  short-title  hand- 
lists, and  a  full-title  card-catalogue.  But  we 
fEkil  to  see  how  this  can  possibly  be  called  an 
''economical"  sugsestion.  The  number  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter,  and  we 
are  sorry  to  learn  that  the  Journtd  is  not  yet  a 
pecuniary  success.  The  publisher,  however, 
promises  to  continue  it  for  another  year. 

The  Bevista  Contemporanea  of  Madrid  has 
passed  into  new  hands.  _ilo/ judge  by  the 
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present  number  (January  16),  politics,  art,  and 
literature  will  be  more  prominant  than  adenoe 
under  the  new  editoxBhip.  An  article  entitled 
<< Pallida  Mors"  is  a  slat  on  Oenranto-mania, 
suggeetbg  that  the  real  hero  of  the  Qu^ote  is 
Death,  since  in  no  other  work  is  there  so  much 
of  his  doings.  The  Bibliografia  incidentally 
mentions  the  Americanist  Congress  to  be  held 
in  Madrid  in  1881,  and  demands  for  that 
occasion  the  publication  of  some  of  the  numerous 
MSS.  on  America  still  existing  in  Spain,  C.  F. 
Duro  gives  a  readable  account  of  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Duero,  and  there  is  a  eulogistic 
notice  of  the  last  yolume  of  poems  by  G^* 
Nunez  de  Arce. 

In  the  PreuMUche  JahrhUoher  for  Januaiy 
Herr  yon  Treitschke  returns  to  the  <*  Jewish 
Question,"  anent  which  his  preyious  artide  has 
raised  no  small  commotion  in  Germany.  In 
answer  to  his  critics  he  recapitulates  his  reasons 
for^  believing  that  German  civilisation  is 
seriously  menaced  by  the  intrusion  of  a  modem 
Jewish  element,  and  urges  on  Germany  the 
need  of  political  and  moralreforms  to  beat  back 
the  invasion. 

The  AU'PreuasUehe  MonaUschrift  oontains  a 
collection  of  information  by  Herr  Hagen  on 
"  The  Engravers  of  Konigsberg  in  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Century."  The  writer  care- 
fully collectsall  mentions  of  engravings  executed 
at  Konigsberg,  and  by  limiting  his  review  to 
one  place  gives  us  a  picture  both  of  the  artistic 
activity  of  the  time  of  which  he  treats  and  aJso 
of  the  causes  of  its  decline.  Herr  Hagelmann 
contributes  an  interesting  letter  of  Count 
Purgstall,  written  from  Konigsberg  in  April 
1795,  giving  an  account  of  his  impressions  of 
Kant.  While  wishing  to  worship  Slant  to  the 
fuUest  extent.  Count  Purgstall  is  obliged  to 
admit  that  he  was  dirty,  badly  dressed,  iMtured 
without  any  grace  or  arrangement,  and  in 
private  conversation  was  dogmatic  andimpatient 
of  contradiction. 

The  Bevue  ffidorique  has  a  paper  by  M. 
Bardinet  on  '*  The  Condition  of  the  Jews  m  the 
Yenaissin  during  the  Sojourn  of  the  Popes  at 
Avignon  (1309-1376),"  which  collects  a  great 
deal  of  interesting  mformation  on  a  subject 
that  is  generally  treated  very  vaguely.  M. 
Bardinet  shows  that  the  Popes  were  persistently 
tolerant  and  kindly  to  the  Jews,  and  did  much 
to  spread  toleration  amon^  the  clergy  and  the 
people.  To  the  papal  residence  at  Avignon  he 
attributes  the  fact  that  the  Jews  took  firm  root 
in  the  Yenaissin  and  are  found  to  flourish  there 
at   the   present   day.    M.  Br^ard   begins   ^e 

Sublioation  of  extracts  from  the  memoirs  of 
ean  Doublet,  a  Normandy  corsair,  bom  at 
Honfieur  in  1655,  whose  adventures  have  some 
connexion  with  English  history,  as  he  gained 
the  favour  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and 
visited  London  at  her  invitation  in  1 676.  Baron 
du  Casse  gives  a  rSmmi  of  a  number  of  in- 
edited  documents  dealing  with  the  relations 
between  Napoleon  I.  and  King  Louis  from  1773 
to  1809. 


**  LE  LTVEB." 

Le  Livre,  Bevue  Mensuelle.  Premiere  Livni- 
son.  Janvier  1880.  (Paris:  Quantin.)  Others 
beside  that  class  of  persons  to  which  l^e 
term  *<  bibliophile "  is  applied  in  France,  and 
the  less  complimentary  appellation  biUiomaniao 
in  England,  will  be  glad  of  the  appearance  of 
this  hands(mie  and  useful  publication,  which 
fiUs  a  very  notable  gap.  No  periodical  of  any 
consequence  has  hitherto  dealt  exclusively  with 
bibliography,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
students  and  oolleotors  have  been  very 
much  at  a  disadvantage.  Le  Livre  coosisis  <n 
two  "partSy  which  are  not  only  distinct  in  point 
of  contents,  but  are  further  distingniahea  by 
the  paper  on  which  they  aie  printed.    She 


section  of  "  Bibliographie  Ancienne  **  is  printed 
on  excellent  Dutch  paper,  and  oontains  artudes 
of  more  or  less  permanent  interest  The  second, 
appearinff  on  ordinary  tinted  paper,  includes 
articles  from  each  European  country  on  the 
literary  features  and  productions  of  the  month 
and  a  cakHogue  raisonni  of  its  publications. 
This  is  a  large  scheme,  and  will  necessarily 
require  some  time  and  a  good  deal  of  pains 
on  the  part  of  the  editor,  ]£.  Octave  XJzanne, 
and  his  staff  to  get  it  into  satisfactoi^ 
working  order.  The  English  correspondent  is 
Mr.  Ax&ur  O'Shaughneesy,  and  it  need  hardly 
be  said  that  both  personally  and  by  virtue  of 
his  position  at  the  British  Museum  Mr. 
0*Shaughnessy  is  a  very  well  qualified  corre* 
snondent  indeed,  though  we  may  not  indorse 
all  the  critical  dicta  which  he  pronounces  for 
the  information  of  the  readers  of  Le  Livre.  The 
AoADSMY,  however,  has  a  right  to  protest 
amicably  against  his  statement  that  he  has  been 
''  pendant  assez  longtemps  presque  seul  ici "  in 
speaking  of  the  most  modem  scnool  of  French 
poetry.  The  more  permanent  part  of  Le  Livre 
contains  articles  on  Baron  Taylor  and  his 
Dramatic  Librarv,  on  Armorial  Bindings  (with 
a  good  many  illustrations),  on  the  fate  M. 
Delepierre,  and  on  the  ^eat  binder,  Trautz- 
Bauzonnet,  whose  portraitis  give  a  to  subscribers. 
There  is  also  an  article  headed  *'  La  Biblio- 
graphic en  Angleterre,"  to  the  subject  of  which 
we  must  be  excused  if  we  take  some  exception, 
We  are  not  in  the  least  squeamish  in  pomt  of 
literature,  and  certainly  are  not  inclined  to 
bum  incense  before  the  shrine  of  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Bowdler.  But  when  we  open  an  article  on 
English  bibliography  we  do  not  expect  it  to 
contain  an  elaborate  notice  of  a  catalogue  of 
obscene  books,  upon  which  it  seems  somebody 
or  other,  who  has  the  grace  to  write  under  a 
pseudonym,  has  wasted  good  paper  and  hand- 
some typography.  The  reproach  of  this  sort  of 
thing  IS  already  heavy  on  Continental  biblio- 
phihsm.  But  in  England  there  is  absolutely 
no  excuse  for  it.  The  French  reviewer  himself 
admits  that  his  pseudonymous  muck-raker  has 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  collect  details  which 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  biblio- 
graphy. It  is,  moreover,  a  notorious  fact 
(and  we  can  again  cite  M.  Drujon  in  our 
support)  that  such  work  in  England  rarely 
or  never  possesses  the  slightest  literary  value. 
It  is  simply  the  product  of  a  dbeased  ima- 
gination, as  in  Payne  Knighfs  case;  or  else 
of  d^berate  and  mercenary  catering  for  un- 
healthy tastes,  as  in  the  immense  majority^  of 
cases.  In  neither  instance,  periiaps— certainly 
not  in  the  latter — can  the  product  be  considered 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  bibliographer.  The 
fikcts  are  not  exactly  the  same  abroad,  and 
therefore  the  case  is  there  somewhat  different. 
But  if  M.  XJzanne  wishes  to  continue  this  sort  of 
thing  we  shall  be  obUged  to  him  if  he  will  put 
it  in  future  imder  the  heading  of  "  Bibliography 
in  Holywell  Street,"  and  not  of  *'  Bibliography 
in  England."  George  SAnrraBiniT. 


OBITUARY. 

OA270V  0AKELE7. 


In  Frederick  Oakeley,  Canon  of  Westo^inster 
and  Missionarv  Bector  of  St.  John*s,  Islington, 
the  Catholic  Church  in  England  has  lost  one  of 
her  ablest  men  and  most  devoted  sons.  ''A 
typical  Oxford  man,"  as  Cardinal  Newman,  in 
a  weU-known  passage  of  the  Apoiogia,  has 
called  him,  he  must  interest  Oxford  men,  even 
of  the  younger  generation ;  while,  as  one  of  the 
boldest  defenders  of  the  Tractarian  ]^tion,  and 
then  as  an  able  and  zealous  priest  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  he  has  left  to  a  wider  circle  a 
name  and  an  example  that  will  not  soon  die. 
As  an  undergraduate  at  Christ  Church,  Oakeley 
had  early  developed  a  power  of  elegant  composi- 


tion,  and  he  gained  the  Ohaacellor's  prizes  for 
the  English  and  Latin  essays  and  Latia  terae. 
and  also  the  EUerton  prise  for  a  theological 
essay.  But  it  was  not  for  some  time  that 
he  bogan  to  exhibit  that  yigoor  of 
thought  and  logical  ability  which  afterwardi 
distinguished  him.  These  qualities  were  drawn 
out  by  controversy,  and,  perhaps,  are  best 
shown  by  his  controversial  papers ;  bat  those 
who  woiud  see  him  as  the  thoughtftil  and  acate 
student  and  tutor,  should  read  Ms  Remarh  on 
the  Aristotelian  and  Platonic  Ethics  at  a  Branch 
of  the  University  Studies.  This  pampklet, 
published  in  1837  (the  jrear  in  which  he  became 
Whitehall  preacher),  is  interesting  both  for  what 
it  shows  us  of  the  former  character  of  the 
Oxford  phnosophioal  course  and  also  for  gome 
of  the  illustrations  it  gives  of  the  maxims  aad 
doctrines  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Oae 
of  these  is  drawn  from  the  system  of  the 
Church  of  England— the  "Via  Media  "-the 
exam^ple,  in  ecclesiastical  polity  aad  teaching, 
of  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  mean.  The  '*  Ee- 
fonned  Catholic  Church  "  is  the  "  Via  Media," 
and  it  is  so,  not  because  it  is  a  compromise,  not 
because  it  merely  steers  clear  of  extremes,  but 
because  it  is  true.  "  It  is  the  precise  exempliS- 
cation  of  Aristotle's  <  Mean  Excellenoe.' "  At 
this  time  Oakeley  had  clearly  a  perfect  confi- 
deuce  in  the  Auglicau  position.  But  novhe 
went  on  advancing  towards  Catholidam,  and, 
when  his  friend  Ward  was  condemned  for 
heresy,  he  wrote  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  vigorous  protests  that  appeared  in  hu 
defence.  A  few  years  afterwards  (and  but  a 
week  or  two  aft^  Newman)  he  joined  the 
Catholic  Church.  Since  then  his  life  has  been 
one  long  acti?ity,  and  his  labours,  parochial 
rather  than  literary,  have  drawn  forth  more 
than  once  expressions  of  admiration  from 
men  of  yery^  diiferent  opinions.  Many  years 
before,  in  his  Anglican  days,  he  had  worked 
in  London,  and,  as  one  of  the  advanced  men  of 
the  movement,  had  made  **  Margaret  Chapel" 
famous ;  and  now,  as  a  Catholic,  he  has  spent 
in  London  his  best  energies  on  the  service  of  the 
poor,  and  employed  his  literary  talents  in  help- 
ing converts  to  understand  the  meaning  and 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  Catholic  worship. 
But  only  those  who  have  lived  near  him  and 
seen  his  work  can  judge  of  its  value  and  its 
results. 


Thk  death  is  announced  of  Dr.  Lookhart 
Clarke,  E.B.S.,  aged  sixty-three ;  of  Adolphe 
de  Granier  de  Oassagnao,  the  well-known  pub- 
licist and  deputy,  and  author  of  numerous 
works  which  are  described  as  **  improvisations 
historiques,  signal^es  pour  Tinsufidsance  des 
recherches  ou  la  nartialiti  des  conclusions,"  aged 
seventy-two;  of  Paul  Devaux,  of  Brussels 
author  of  Mimoires  sur  lea  Guerres  midiqun, 
Etudes  politiqnes  swr  Us  prindpaum  Ev^nmtutt 
de  VHistoire,  and  of  Etudes  sur  ks  principaut 
EvSnements  de  TJTiMoJrs  fomotne,  aged  seventy- 
nine  ;  of  Fro£  David  Thomson,  of  the  University 
of  Aberdeen;  and  of  Mr.  William  M*Oombie, 
lillyfour,  author  of  OiMe  and  Cattle  Breeders. 


SXLSOTSD  BOOKS. 

(hnerul  Literature^ 

AxvoEAyA.    VtmlMkA.   O. K^^mi Bun! * 0>.  6a.         . 

Ohssnxav,  E.    Feintres  et  StetuainB  romantigmn.  ViXiii 

Ohaxayay.    8  2r.  50  o. 

Dviua,  Al^nvditi  XUs.    La  QaMfttoa  te  XUrarot.  Y*^'- 

OoumDAULT,'  J,  La  SuIsM :  Btodas  et  YovagM  k  tnreri  les 
22  0aittoB8.    S«Iteti«.    Tttria:  HiaAetto.    Mfr-     .,. 

Hapoa.  I.  JwB,  Lepriaoa  il  am  (EsTfe.  Pwu:  B«ptUr 
20  fr.  ^  ,  , 

PiLOKE,  B.  Die  Drami^ttftiraiigen  dw  Busaniia  im  l^-  ^*^'^' 
HaOe :  WaitenJiaaa.    2  1^.  40  Ft. 

▼oo^K,  B.  M.  da.    Histoirai  0Ti«Bla1«B.    FMla :  0.  ^ff- 
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I^AKTTOcn,  !•  Oomto  Adh^msr.  I>flaz  DiDlomAtes :  le  Oomte 
JUamm  •(  DonoM  Oortte.  18i8-lS&8.     Puis :  Plou. 

HxBairirr,  K.   OhroBolefiie  dtr  OnMnndrtflr  d.  HospitaloidenB 

vUtfcnd  d»  KrenoUce,    Btrttn :  Bohleiier.    1  H. 
LBnBTn,X.    G«MklefateT.Qii|.ii.WMtpnaM«u   I.AHh. 

aoib«:P«ttti«a.    SK.MFf. 
Lorxrama,   O.      Ia    KoUtese   franoaist    tou    PtWfllwiiw 

MwiMobf.    PutotOhMpMiUr.    Sir.Mo. 
Pakib,  FMlitt.    Ouillftiime  de  Tyr  et  aaa  Oontiznutteun.   T.  S. 

Paria:  Plmrin-Didot.    15  fr. 
TAMXtmr  i»«  liAmaoovB,  Ph.     Latlnt  de  J«an  Chap«!aui«  d« 

rAeadtfmie  franedia.    T.  1.  Septflmbre  16S2-D6oeinlire 

IHO.    Piiiii:  »iiiii&.]>idoft.    Ufr. 

PAy«icaZ  Seienee. 

Osnrm,  F.  X.    Beitrair  nr  Oeoloirie  ICedklanlnixn.   Neu- 

laandaiilmiMi  Britaalov.    1  M.  60  Pf. 
HixrBi^  W.     Krae  Kathode  lur  Aiutlyie  dir  Omo«   Brann- 

adhvcig:  Tisiraff.    911. 

PAi2oZ()9y. 

BnrmAMs  mar  deutachan  PhOolacie-    JqUna  Zaohar  daxga- 

linehtalaFM|alMiumS8.Ooibr.l870.    Halla :  Walaes- 

knu.    6M. 
Oaxoickb,  O.     Dar  AoeoaatlT  im  Yada.    Breabtu :  Koelmer. 

T  M .  10  Pf. 
BMMxcknnx**  JSmrnmnUk  d«  Prdkriiapnusha.    Hnff .,  libera. 

u.  artlntart  ▼.  B.  PiadhaL   2.  Thl.    Halle :  WuMnhauB. 

811. 
MixAR,  J.    Xaanel  de  U  League  aaajxioiuM.   Peris :  ICai- 

waoaemy%.    18  ft. 
Piuaaaun,  ▲.    II  DiaMto  gneo-oalebra  di  Bore.    ToL  I. 

T«riao :  Irfieaahar.    10  f r. 
Utci,  A.  B.   Intoodnellofa  to  the  fleieDM  ef  Lengoageii   0. 
XaiMBeidAOo.    Ste. 


OOBBEaPONDENOE. 

K0B88  irrTHOLOOT. 

Beriin:  JeiLfl8,1880. 

III.  Niitt*B  letter  in  the  Aoabemt  of  January 
3  nema  to  me  to  be  based  upon  a  miaappiohen- 
flkm  of  tbe  exaot  dharaoter  of  the  lenuurkable 
diaooreriea  of  Dr.  Bogge.  These  disooveries  in- 
Tolve  DO  question  of  *<  parallelism  "  between  the 
Scandinayian  mythical  legends  and  tiiose  of  any 
other  time  or  region,  but  of  the  direct  derivation 
of  a  portion  of  these  leeends  from  eztnuieous 
BOTxroee.  Many  parallels  have  been  drawn 
between  the  (}reek  and  Tentonie  mythologies — 
betweeoa  the  attributes  of  Balder  and  those  of 
"the  White  Ohzist/'  between  the  character  of 
Loki  and  that  of  other  eyil  deities,  and  so  on. 
Bat  Dr.  Bugge  shows  that  in  the  case  of  a  por- 
tion at  least  of  the  Northern  myths  no  idea  of 
parallelism  is  admissible,  since  Balder  ia  simply 
Christ,  and  Lohi  is  Lucifer.  Dr.  Gudbrand 
Yigfu96on  has  proved  that  the  most  important 
kys  of  the  so-called ''SaemundarEdda''  were  the 
work  ofpoets  belonging  to  the  Norse  population 
of  the  Weotem  Islands ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
Hebrides,  Orkneys,  Shetland,  Man,  and  the 
adjacent  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  These 
Skilds  obtained  much  of  their  material  (which 
(hey  knew  how  to  blend  in  a  most  ingenious 
way  with  the  remains  of  the  decadent  Odinic 
theolo^)  from  the  early  school  of  learning  and 
Ghristiamty  known  to  exist  in  those  parts,  and 
which  sent  out  missionaiies  to  so  many  of  the 
Teutonic  lands.  Dr.  Bugge's  theories  involve 
no  necessity  for  a  ''Heldensage  intermediate, 
is  it  were,  between  those  of  the  Cskeek  and  those 
of  the  Norsemen."  It  is  not  asserted  that  the 
Eddie  writers  borrowed  tiieir  myths  and  tides 
"  from  Celtic  imitations  of  the  Gireek  stories ; " 
tkey  could  very  well  have  drawn  tiieir  material 
from  Latin  works  to  be  found  in  the  Oeltio 
ntonasteries.  Indeed,  the  next  step  in  these 
diacnssioDs,  as  Dr.  Maurer  in  a  private  note 
points  out,  is  to  determine  the  exact  state  of 
learning  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries 
amon^  the  Irish-Scotch  clergy,  and  what  books, 
Oiristian  and  Pagan,  were  at  that  time  read  in 
t]be  Irish  monasteries. 

To  Prof.  Jolly's  summary  of  Dr.  Maurer^ 
iaterastiDg  paper,  read  before  the  Bavarian 
Acttkmy  of  Botences,  I  should  like  to  add  the 
lUtement  that  Dr.  Gudbrand  Yigfiisson  (in  his 
Kctionary,  pp.  721-22)  suggested,  as  far  back 
•a  1S73,  the  etroiolo^cal  identity  of  the  words 
Sibylla  and  Volva — the  latter  being  the  name  of 
Ibe  mystio  prophetess  of  the  Toluspd  in  the 
tUerEdda.    A  treatise  of  some  interest  bearing 


upon  the  subject  is  Voluspaa  og  de  SibylUnske 
OrdkUr,  by  Dr.  A.  Ohr.  Bang  (Christiania,  1879). 
Dr.  Bulge's  own  work  wilTappear  in  March,  in 
Norwegian  at  Ohristiania,  and  in  German  at 
Munich.  W.  Fiske. 


THH  '*WAIJ)EirSIA]r*'  VBBSIOir  OF  THE  LOBD'S 
FBAYBB. 

Ediabwgh:  Jen.  94, 1S80. 

Those  readers  of  the  Aoademy  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  Oeltic  family  of  languages  have 
doubtless  seen  the  so-called  Waldensian  version 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  reads  so  like  un- 
mistakeable  Irish.  This  version  is  ^ven  by 
Fry  in  his  Pantographia  and  by  Beid  in  his 
Bihliotheca  Scoio-Celtica,  both  authors  pro- 
fessedly copying  it  from  Ohamberlayne's  edition 
of  the  Oratio  Dominica  Genhnn  Linguia  Beddita, 
Fry  aooepts  the  version  as  genuine,  and  seem- 
ing on  that  ground  alone  classifies  the 
''Waldensian"  as  a  Oeltic  knguage.  Heid 
follows  Yallencey  in  the  opinion  that  Ohamber- 
layne  miscopied  his  so-called  Waldensian 
version — an  opinion  in  which  Irish  and  Gkelic 
students  may  now  be  said  almost  unanimously 
to  agree. 

But  the  mistake,  however  originating,  is 
older  than  Ohamberlayne.  I  have  traced  it 
back  to  two  editions  prior  to  his  of  the  Oratio 
Dominica.  The  earliest  edition  to  which  I  have 
access,  that  of  1700,  is  still,  however,  an  editio 
novissima.    May  I  hope,  therefore,  that  some  of 

Sour  learned  readers  will  inform  me  whether 
le  mistake  stands  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
work,  and  so  help  me  to  hunt  up  the  history  of 
this  curious  philological  puzale  P 

I  think  it  possible  that  the  enquiry  might 
lead  to  important  results.  In  tiie  days  when 
our  English  ''man  of  blood  and  iron"  sent 
over  Sir  Samuel  Morland  to  remonstrate 
against  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  Waldenses, 
the  Protector's  envoy  is  said  to  have  brought 
back  with  him  from  the  mission  a  great  mass 
of  <' Waldensian"  MSS.  Of  these  no  fewer 
than  twenty-one  volumes,  marked  separately 
with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  were  m  1658 
deposited  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library. 
The  volume  marked  F  is  specially  referred  to 
by  Beid  as  containing  large  portions  of  the  New 
Testament  in  "  Waldensian."  Now,  it  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  among  these  twenty-one 
volumes  of  MSS.  there  ma^  have  been  an  Old- 
Irish  or  Erse  MS.  belonging  to  some  Irish  or 
Scotch  missionary  brotherhood,  who  in  early 
times  settied  among  the  Yaudois,  and  that  to 
this  source  is  to  be  traced  the  blunder  of  the 
Oraiio  Dominica.  If  such  should  prove  to  be 
the  case,  it  would  not  only  solve  the  puzzle  of 
this  so-called  Waldensian  version  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  but,  what  is  more  important,  it  might 
bring  to  light  a  literary  treasure  of  the  utmost 
value  to  Oeltio  scholars.      Dokald  Masson. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOB  NEXT  WEES. 

]£oin>AT,  Feb.  9, 8  p.m.    Boyal  Institation :  *'  Physiology  of 
Xnaele,"  by  Prof.  SobHfto.  ' 

5  p  jn.  London  Inatttation :  <*  HlbanrntioB.  AeetiT^ 
tion,  and  lOgntlon,"  by  the  Ber.  J.  a.  Wood. 

8  p.m.  Bodety  of  Arts:  **Tha  Manuf^otore  of 
ladiarabber  and  Qntta-parcha,"  n.,  by  T.  BoIm. 

8p.in.  Boyal  Aoademy :  *<  Oil,  Wax,  PonuDn,  Gum, 
TnqMBtina,  fto.,"  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Ghurch. 

8  p.m.   British  Arohiteota. 

8. 10  p.m.    Geographfoal :  «  AA^haBlBtan ;  The  Eastern 
Border  of  Pishin,  and  the  Badn  of  the  Lerai,*'  by  Major- 
Oen.  BirMiohaelA.B.Biddalph. 
Tdmbat,  reb.  10, 1  p jn.    HorciocataTal. 

•  p.m.  AntbroDologioal  Institate  :  *'  On  the  Central 
Sonth  African  Tribea  horn,  the  South  Coast  to  the  Zam- 
beei,''b7l)r.E.Bolab. 

8  p.m.  avU  Engineers :  «  Iron  and  Steel  at  Low 
Tempemtnres,"  by  J.  J.  Webster. 

8  p.m.   PhotoiBraphio :  AnniTevMuy. 
WxDKxsBAT,  Feb.    11,  8  p.m.    Boeiety  of  Arts :   *<  A  New 
Metallic  Oomponnd,  and  ita  Application  to  Indnatrial  and 
Aitistto  PmnMaes,*'  by  Dr.  OranTiUe  Cole. 

8  p.m.   Mierosoopical :  Annual  Meeting. 

8  p.m.    Telegraph  Engineers. 
TiirB8DAT,  Feb.  13,  8  yjn.    Boyal  Institutioa :  "Beocnt 
Ohemicel  Progreas,"  jby  PMf.  Dtwar. 


7  p.m.  London  Institutioa:  "The  History  of 
Writing,"  by  the  Bey.  A.  H.  Seyoe. 

8  p.m.  Society  of  Arte :  **  Oas  Fnnaeea  end  Kilns 
for  Boiniiig  Pottery,"  by  Herbert  Guthrie. 

8  p.m.  Mathemafioal:  «G«>metrioal  Notes,"  by 
Prof.  H.  J.  S.  Smith ;  "  On  the  Befleotions  of  Tibrationa 
at  the  Confines  of  two  Media  between  which  the  Transition 
is  Gradual,"  and  "  On  the  BtabiUty  or  Instability  of  Cer- 
tain Fluid  Motions,"  by  Lord  Rayleigh. 

8.80  p.m.    Boyal.    Antiquaries. 
Faidat,  Feb.  18, 8  p.m.    Aitronomicali  AaniTenary. 

8  p.m.    Quekett 

8  p.m.  Boyal  Aoademy :  <*  Canvas,  Wood,  Paper,  and 
Painting  Giounds  in  Gtaneral,"  by  Pnf .  A.  H.  Churoh. 

8  p.m.  New  Shakspere  Society :  '*  On  BheUe^s  Use 
of  Shakspere,"  by  W.  I.  Craig. 

9  p.m.  Boyal  Institution :  "Wheetstone's  Tel^rapfalo 
AehicTements/'  by  W.  H.  Preeoe. 

Batuudat.  Feb.  14, 8  pm.  Physio^ :  Annual  General  Meet- 
ing;  **0a  A  Quarts-Ioeland  Bper  Aohramatlo  Speotro- 
soope,"  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Stone. 

8  p.m.  Boyal  Institution:  "BebeetUn  Beeh,"  by 
Prof.  Psuer. 

8.45  p.m.   Botanio. 


SCIENCE. 

The  Orayfish :  an  Introduction  1o  the  Study 
of  Zoology.  With  Eighty-two  Illustra- 
tions. By  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.8.  (C.  Kegan 
Paul  &  Co.) 
Thebe  are  two  fundamentally  different  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  study  of  biology  may  be 
approached.  The  student  may  commence 
by  learning  a  large  number  of  general 
propositions  concerning  living  things  as  a 
whole,  and  under  the  guidance  of  his  teacher 
may,  by  actual  inspection  for  himself,  verify 
and  become  familiar  with  those  main  points 
of  structure  in  the  various  organisms  which 
are  of  greatest  classificatory  importance,  neg- 
lecting secondary  details;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  may  commence  by  a  most  careful 
study  of  all  the  details  of  some  one  particular 
organism,  and,  having  mastered  these,  may 
afterwards  gradually  extend  hisrange,  usingthe 
special  knowledge  acquired  as  a  starting-point 
and  subject  of  comparison.  A  very  large 
number  of  those  who  have  made  their  names 
illustrious  in  connexion  with  zoology  have 
commenced  their  studies  according  to  the 
latter  method,  having  begun  with  the  minute 
investigation  of  human  anatomy  in  the  course 
of  their  medical  training. 

Opinions  are  somewhat  divided  as  to  which 
of  the  methods  it  is  best  to  pursue  in  teaching 
students.  It  is  probably  easier  to  get  a 
beginner  to  apply  himself  to  the  investigation 
of  the  details  of  some  one  form  than  to  grasp 
a  number  of  important  points  extending  over 
a  wide  field ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a 
great  satisfaction  to  a  student  early  to  obtain 
some  idea  of.  the  range  and  limits  of  the 
animal  kingdom. 

The  object  of  Prof.  Huxley's  new  book  is 
to  afford  an  opportunity  to  students  to  com- 
mence the  study  of  zoology  by  means  of  a 
careful  verification  of  nearly  all  that  is  known 
concerning  a  single  animal,  the  common  cray- 
fish. The  book  is  termed  an  *<  Introduction 
to  Zoology." 

"For  whoever  wHl  follow  its  pages,  crayfish 
in  hand,  and  will  try  to  verify  for  himself  the 
statements  which  it  contains,  will  find  himself 
brought  faoe  to  faoe  with  all  the  great  zoological 
questions  which  excite  so  lively  an  interest  at 
tne  present  day," 

A  curious  fact  is  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  the  habits  of  the  crayfish  in  the  first 
chapter,  namely,  that  crayfish  are  able  some- 
times to  seize  water-rats  under  water,  and 
suffocate  them.  It  is  also  somewhat  sur- 
irising  to  learn  that  Paris  consumes  annually 
im  five  to  six  millions  of  crayfish,  paying 
uigiiizea  oy  ^^^jK^v^p^L%^ 
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£16,000  fot  them,  and  that  the  artificial 
cultivation  of  crayfish  is  Buccessftilly  carried 
on  on  a  large  scale  both  in  France  and 
Germany. 

Prof.  Huxley  tells  us  that  the  Old-English 
method  of  writing  the  word  "  crayfish  "  was 
"  crevis,"  or  "  crevice,*'  and  that  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  word  was  derived  by  us  from  the 
French  Screvisse,  or  the  Low-Dutch  Orevik, 
He  does  not  mention  the  fact  that  the  rock 
lobster,  JPalinuruSy  which  he  figures  and 
describes,  is  commonly  termed  a  crayfish  by 
fishermen  and  sailors.  We  once  heard  an 
amusing  discussion  among  a  group  of  blue- 
jackets as  to  which  was  the  "  crayfish  "  and 
which  the  "crawfish,"  the  fresh-water  or  the 
marine  animal. 

About  two  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to 
an  account  of  the  anatomy,  histology,  and 
development  from  the  egg  of  the  crayfish.  A 
very  important  feature  of  the  book  is  that 
scarcely  any  fact  of  structure  is  described 
which  is  not  fully  set  forth  in  a  figure.  The 
woodcuts  are  numerous  and  most  excellent ; 
the  full-page  illustrations  of  the  various 
species  of  Astacidae  and  allies  are  especially 
to  be  commended. 

The  most  interesting  portions  of  the  book 
to  professed  zoologists  are  those  which  de- 
scribe the  results  of  the  author's  researches 
concerning  the  classificatory  and  genetic  value 
of  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  gills 
in  the  Astacidae  and  allied  forms,  and  on  the 
distribution  of  the  various  species  in  space 
and  time.  It  would  be  without  purpose  to 
follow  here,  without  either  the  specimens  or 
woodcuts  before  us,  the  various  modifications 
of  the  gill  arrangement  in  the  genera  of 
Astacina,  or  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the 
author  arrives  at  the  hypothetioally  complete 
branchial  formula  of  decapod  Crustacea.  All 
the  true  crayfish  inhabiting  the  Northern 
hemisphere  belong  to  a  single  family,  the 
Potamobiidae,  those  of  the  southern  regions 
belonging  to  a  different  family,  Parastacidae. 
The  representatives  of  these  two  families  have 
certain  points  of  structure  in  common  which 
are  evidently  derived  from  a  common  ancestor 
now  extinct,  but  which  may  be  named 
Protastacus. 

The  crayfishes  or  Astacina  and  the  lobsters 
or  Homarina  are  closely  related,  and  may  be 
included  under  the  common  name  Astaco- 
morphae.  The  Astacomorphae,  unless  Pem- 
phix  of  the  Trias  be  an  example  of  the  group, 
first  appear  in  the  Middle  Lias  formations, 
where  they  are  represented  by  the  genus  Ery  ma, 
in  which  all  the  essential  characteristics  of 
the  Astacomorphs  are  extremely  well-marked, 
and  of  which  nearly  forty  different  species 
have  been  recognised.  The  nearest  ally  of 
the  genus  Astaous,  itself  of  remote  antiquity, 
is  Pseudastacus,  which  has  an  extraordinarily 
close  resemblance  to  the  crayfishes  of  the 
present  day.  It  occurs,  together  with  Eryma, 
in  the  lithographic  slates  of  Solenhofen. 
Eryma  is  probably  a  representative  of  the 
ancestor  of  the  lobster,  while  Pseudastacus 
may  represent  that  of  the  crayfish  ;  and, 
since  these  two  types  of  the  Astacomoxphae 
were  already  distinct  in  the  Jurassic  epoch, 
and  Eryma  is  known  to  have  existed  in  the 
Liassic,  it  is  probable  that  Pseudastacus 
existed  also  at  this  latter  period,  and  that  the 
common   ancestor    of    the  two    forms — the 


Protastacomorpfa—- is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
Trias. 

There  are  two  forms  of  the  crayfish  common 
in  Europe,  recognised  by  the  Germans  as 
Steinhrebs  and  Edelhreba,  and  by  the  French 
as  VSorevisse  a  pieds  hlancs  and  VdcrevUse  a 
pieds  routes  respectively.  The  second  form 
is  much  the  larger,  and  fetches  a  higher 
price  as  food  in  the  market.  Evidence 
derived  from  the  artificial  culture  of  crayfish 
seems  to  prove  that  these  two  forms  do  not 
interbreed,  and  the  white-clawed  crayfish  in- 
habit swifter  water  than  the  larger  red-clawed 
animal.  Prof.  Huxley,  after  a  most  careful 
comparison  of  specimens,  concludes  that  the 
two  forms  are  probably  distinct  species, 
and,  though  he  adopts  the  old  scientific  name, 
Astacus  fluviatilis,  for  the  crayfish  on  his 
title-page  and  elsewhere  as  including  both 
forms,  he,  nevertheless,  for  convenience,  speaks 
of  the  two  forms  in  later  chapters  under  the 
distinct  names  Astacus  torrentium  (a  pieds 
hlancs)  and  A.  nobilis  (a  pieds  routes).  The 
first  species  alone  exists  in  Great  Britain.  It 
occurs  also  in  France,  Spain,  Greece,  Dalmatia, 
and  North  Germany,  but  apparently  does  not 
occur  in  Russia.  The  second  species  exists  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  at  Barcelona, 
though  it  has  not  been  heard  of  by  the  author 
as  occurring  elsewhere  in  Spain.  Its  south- 
eastern limit  is  in  Camiola,  and  it  is  not 
found  in  Dalmatia,  Turkey,  or  Greece.  In 
the  Russian  empire  it  inhabits  the  water- 
shed  of  the  Baltic,  and  it  is  sometinaes  found 
on  the  Livonian  coast,  in  the  brackish  waters 
of  the  Baltic  itself. 

There  are  many  other  species  of  crayfish 
existing  in  the  various  fresh  waters  of  the 
world.  The  details  of  their  distribution,  full 
of  interest  as  they  naturally  prove  to  be 
when,  as  here,  collected  and  explained  by  Prof. 
Huxley,  cannot,  for  want  of  space,  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  present  article.  A  most  in- 
teresting fact  *is  that  the  genus  Astacus  is 
represented  by  several  species  in  British 
Columbia,  Oregon,  and  California,  while  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  all 
the  crayfish  belong  to  a  different  genus — 
Cambarus.  Now,  the  genus  Astacus  occurs 
in  Japan,  though  not  in  South-Eastem  Asia, 
Persia,  Hindostan,  Arabia,  Syria,  or  Africa. 
The  connexion  between  the  faunas  of  Japan 
and  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America  thus 
established  is  most  interestingly  borne  out  in 
the  close  relations  which  botanists  have  recog- 
nised between  the  floras  of  these  two  regions. 
All  the  crayfishes  of  the  Northern  hemisphere, 
as  already  mentioned,  belong  to  the  Pota- 
mobiidae, and  no  members  of  this  family 
exist  south  of  the  Equator.  Of  the  cray- 
fishes of  the  Southern  hemisphere,  the  Para- 
stacidae, the  head-quarters  lie  in  Australia, 
where  one  species  attains  a  foot  or  more  in 
length,  being  as  large  as  a  full-sized  lobster. 
Small  crayfishes  of  the  same  family,  in  Tas- 
mania, live  habitually  on  land  in  burrows 
excavated  by  them  in  the  soil.  New  Zealand 
has  a  distinct  genus  of  crayfishes — Parane- 
phrops — which  most  curiously  occurs  else- 
where, as  far  as  is  yet  known,  in  the  Fiji 
Islands  only. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  crayfishes 
is  displayed  upon  a  map  of  the  world,  in 
which,  as  an  arrangement  most  nearly  in 
harmony  with  the  facts  of  the  geographical 


distribution  of  living  forms  generally,  Australia 
ig  placed  in  the  centre. 

Though  the  vast  majority  of  the  stalk-eyed 
Crustacea  are  exclusively  marine  animals,  there 
are  a  good  many  of  them,  besides  the  various 
crayfishes,  or  Astacina,  which  inhabit  fresh 
water.  Among  the  long-tailed  cmstacea 
there  are  the  Atyidae,  remarkable  for  the 
curiously  complicated  hinging  of  the  clavs 
of  their  two  front  pairs  of  walking  legs.  The 
Atyidae  have  an  extremely  wide  range,  ahlind 
form  occurring  in  the  Adelsberg  caves.  Fur- 
ther, there  are  a  large  number  of  species  of 
fluviatile  prawns,  of  the  genus  Palaemon,  in- 
habiting both  tropical  and  temperate  latitudes 
over  most  of  the  world.  They  are  very 
large,  some  attaining  a  foot  or  more  in  length. 
They  are  at  once  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Astacidae,  even  by  the  most  casual  observer, 
by  the  fact  that  the  chelae,  or  pincers,  which 
are  very  large  in  the  fresh-water  forms,  are 
developed  on  the  second  pair  of  walking  1^, 
instead  of  on  the  first  as  in  the  crayfish  and 
lobster.  Some  species  of  Penaeus  ascend  rivers 
for  long  distances,  and  species  of  Mysia  in- 
habit the  lakes  of  North  America,  Scandi- 
navia, and  elsewhere.  In  the  cases  of  the 
Scandinavian  lakes  they  have  probably  been 
imprisoned  at  the  heads  of  fjords  which  have 
been  shut  off  from  the  sea,  and,  having  thus 
been  converted  into  lakes,  have  gradually 
become  filled  with  fresh  water  instead  of  salt. 

Of  the  short-tailed,  stalk-eyed  Crustacea,  the 
fluviatile  crabs  (Thelphusa)  compete  for  the 
possession  of  the  fresh  waters  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  and  the  author  thinks  it 

"not  improbable  that,  under  some  circum- 
stances, they  may  be  more  than  a  match  for 
crayfishes ;  so  that  the  latter  might  either  be 
driven  out  of  the  territory  they  already  occu- 
pied, as  Astaous  leptodactylus  is  driving  out  A. 
nobilis  in  the  Bussian  rivers ;  or  might  be  pro- 
vented  from  entering  rivers  already  tenanted  by 
their  rivals." 

The  area  occupied  by  the  fluviatile  crabs  is 
very  nearly  the  same  as  that  from  which 
crayfish  are  excluded,  or  in  which  they  are 
scanty. 

Prof.  Huxley's  powers  of  hard  work  seem 
to  be  inexhaustible;  the  present  work  must 
certainly  have  cost  him  a  large  amount  of 
labour  both  in  the  study  of  monographs, 
which  are  cited  in  a  very  full  list  at  the  end, 
and  still  more  in  the  actual  investigation  of 
the  crayfish  itself-  Every  work  from  his 
pen,  when  announced,  is  looked  forward  to 
by  educated  readers,  not  only  as  a  source  of 
interest  and  pleasure,  but  as  a  certain  gain  to 
the  cause  of  scientific  truth,  and  it  need 
scarcely  be  stated  that  the  present  volume 
gratifies  such  anticipations  in  all  respects. 
Whatever  biological  problem  becomes  from 
time  to  time  the  object  of  careful  research, 
the  more  competent  the  investigator,  the 
more  certainly  do  his  results  point  to  one 
general  conclusion,  namely,  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  theory.  The  results  of  Prof. 
Huxley's  researches  on  crayfish  have  proved 
no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  he  closes  his 
book  with  a  short  statement  setting  forth  the 
harmony  of  the  known  facts  therein  displayed 
with  the  theory  of  evolution  and  the  in- 
applicability to  the  problems  encountered  of 
the  only  alternative  supposition. 

^^^H.  N.  MoSJtLEY. 
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OBITUABY. 

Tei  name  of  Kr.  Edward   Hearle  Bodd,  of 

Pensanoe^   will  be  long  remembered  for  bis 

deration  to  fbe  soienoe  of  ornithology.      His 

iitlier,  the  Ber.  Edward  Bodd  (a  member,  and 

nbteqnently  tbe  bead,  of  an  old  Comisb  family 

ni^ent  at  Trebartha  Hall,  near  Lannoeston), 

WW  for  many  years  rector  of  St.  Jnst-in-Bose- 

had,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Bodd  was  born  in  the 

netory  houae  in  1810.    After  being  admitted 

td&dtat  in  1832,  he  settled  at  Penzanoe  as 

pirteer  in  the  chief  legal  firm  of  that  town. 

Ea  eommnnications  to  ihe  Beports  of  the  Boyal 

lostitntion  of  Cornwall  on  the  ornithology' of 

the  county  commenced  in  1838,  and  have  been 

ontiniied  in  the  journals  of  that  society  until 

qinto  recently.    From  1843  he  has  oontnbuted 

nequAnt  notee  on  the  rarer  British  birds  in  the 

West  to  tlie  pages  of  Newman's  Zoologist,    The 

obeefTataons  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 

tary  were  subsequently  revised  and  published 

in  a  Liai  of  British  Birds  in  iJie  Lancia  End 

DUiriet.     The  first  edition  of  this  excellent 

little  handbook  was  printed  at  Penzance  in 

18GI,  and  in   an   enlarged  form  it  was   re* 

published  in  1869.    Messrs.  Triibner  have  for 

some  time  announced  a  more  elaborate  work  by 

Mr.  Bodd  on  the  same  subject,  and  it  is  earnestly 

to  be  hoped  that  the  MSS.  have  been  left  by 

him  in  a  state  fit  for  publication.    His  name  is 

frequency  met  with  in  the  volumes  of  Yarrell 

and  Gould  on  the  birds  of  Qreat  Britain  as 

iffording  assistance  on  the  habits  of  the  rare 

Urds  visiting  the  coast  of  Oomwall.    After  less 

ttian  a  week's  illness  Mr.  Bodd  died  at  Penzance 

ou  January  25. 

To  the  melancholjr  list  of  travellers  who  have 
died  in  Africa  during  the  past  year  we  regret 
to  have  now  to  add  the  name  of  the  Abb6 
Ltbaize,  "^e  leader  of  the  French  scientific 
opedition,  news  of  whose  death  at  IJjiji  has 
just  reached  Paris.  The  deceased,  Michel 
i^exandre  Debaize,  was  bom  in  1845  at  Glazais 
in  the  I>epartment  of  Deux-S^vres,  and  was 
educated  oniefly  at  Suez.  It  was  probably  in 
consequence  of  his  familiarity  with  Arabic  that 
Ve  was  chosen  to  command  the  expedition 
lestioed  for  the  sdentifio  exploration  of  the 
eentral  zone  of  the  African  continent.  He  left 
Fitnoe  for  this  purpose  towards  the  end  of 
April  1873,  arriving  at  Zanzibar  early  in  Jane ; 
and  from  time  to  time  intelligence  has  been 
noeived  from  him  showing  that  he  possessed 
great  self-reliance  of  character,  and  giving 
mnnise  of  very  valuable  geographical  work, 
ne  arrived  at  Ujiji  in  the  course  of  last  spring 
after  a  fairly  successful  journey  from  the  coast, 
and  had,  we  believe,  been  since  engaged  in 
local  exploration  and  maturing  his  plans  for  the 
immediate  future,  which  included  the  examina- 
tion of  the  countarv  between  the  head  of  Lake 
Tasganyika  and  the  Nyanzas,  and  afterwards 
formiDg  a  dep6t  at  the  nearest  point  on  the 
LoalaM-Gongo.  That  work  done,  he  intended 
to  return  to  Ujiji  in  order  to  send  home  his 
nports  and  to  receive  stores  to  enable  him  to 
continue  his  journey  westwards.  He  had  been 
detained  for  some  time  at  Ujiji,  endeavouring 
to  obtain  boats  to  transport  his  party  to  the 
Uzightf  country  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake, 
but  there  had  been  no  suggestion  that  he  was 
in  fiuHng  hctfdth,  nor  are  we  aware  to  what 
cause  his  death  is  to  be  attributed. 


VOTES  OK  TRA.YEL. 


The  London  Missionary  Society  have  recently 
leceived  detailed  particulars  respecting  Mr. 
Hore's  examination  of  the  Lukuga  Creek, 
which  is  now  found  to  be  the  long-sought 
outlet  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  After  obtaining  a 
ituide,  he  descended  the  river  by  boat  to  Stanley's 
&rthest,  and,  as  the  rapids  bejond  (half-a-nule 
)oog)  were  dangerous  fp?  I)i9  f^  qraft,  he 


landed,  and,  proceeding  westwards,  passed  the 
Bivers  Babamba,  Msengeli,  Eawindi,  and  Lua- 
minwa.  He  then  struggled  through  the  jungle, 
and  reached  the  base  of  the  Eiyanja  Bange. 
Having,  with  some  difficulty,  ascended  it  to  a 
height  of  nearly  1,200  feet,  Mr.  Here  obtained 
bearinfirs,  and  at  night  the  latitude,  which,  with 
the  latitude  at  Eawe  Nyange,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  will  enable  him  to  make  a  plan  of  the 
Lukuga.  Mr.  Hore  says  that  from  his  camp  on 
the  Kiyanja  Bange  he  had  an  extensive  and 
magnificent  view  of  the  surrounding  country ; 
the  reaches  of  the  Lukuga  lay  at  his  feet  as  on 
a  plain,  and,  sweeping  round  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  became  lost  to  view  among  the  hills 
of  Kwa  Mekito  and  Kalumbi's  in  TTrua. 

The  Boyal  Geographical  Society  have  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  Mozambique  informing 
them  that  the  East  African  Expedition  under 
Mr.  J.  Thomson  reached  Bambe,  at  the  south 
end  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  on  October  28, 
arriving  two  days  before  the  missionary  ex- 
pedition under  Mr.  James  Stewart,  O.E.,  of 
Livingstonia.  Mr.  Thomson  reports  that  the 
distance  iirom  the  head  of  Lake  Nyassa  to  Lake 
Tanganyika  is  250  miles,  or  some  seventy 
miles  more  than  it  has  usually  been  supposed  to 
be.  He  found  the  intervening  country  level, 
and  the  people  friendly.  The  telegram  added 
that  Mr.  Thomson  was  engaged  in  exploring 
the  western  side  of  Lake  Tanganyika ;  and,  as 
he  intends  to  go  to  the  Lukuga  Greek,  it  may 
be  hoped  that  he  will  follow  up  Mr.  Hore*s 
investigations  and  carry  the  examination  of 
that  river  as  far  as  the  Lualaba.  Mr.  Thomson 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  the  pluck  and 
perseverance  with  which,  notwithstanding  his 
youth  and  inexperience,  he  has  struggled 
on  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Keith  Johnston. 
He  has  accomplished  in  five  months,  in- 
cluding all  detentions  caused^  by  the  illness 
and  death  of  his  leader,  &c.,  a  journey  of  great 
importance,  the  latter  part  of  which  Mr. 
Johnston  was  only  directed  to  undertake  if 
he  had  been  able  to  husband  his  resources 
sufficiently  for  the  purpose. 

The  new  number  of  the  Monthly  Record  of 
Geography  opens  with  Mr.  W.  S.  Blunt's  paper 
on  his  visit  to  Nejd,  in  Gentral  Arabia,  wmch  is 
illustrated  by  two  maps,  one  from  materials 
furnished  by  the  author.  This  is  followed  by 
Mr.  Thomson's  long.promised  notes  on  the  route 
taken  by  the  East  African  Expedition  from  the 
coast  to  Uheh^,  whence  the  first  news  was 
received  of  him  on  November  10.  His  line  of 
march  is  laid  down  on  a  map,  which  gives  other 
interesting  information  respecting  this  portion 
jof  East  Africa.  In  the  Geographical  Notes  the 
news  respecting  other  expeditions  in  the  East  and 
West  of  Africa  is  brought  up  to  date,  and  we 
also  learn  that  M.  Sibrriakoff  is  about  to  send 
to  Japan  the  well-known  Norwegian  explorer, 
Gapt.  Johannesen,  to  take  command  of  the 
Arctic  exploring  vessel,  A.  E,  Nordenskidld, 
which,  as  we  have  before  recorded,  was  wrecked 
ofi  the  northern  coast  of  Japan  last  August, 
but  which  it  is  now  hoped  may  be  saved. 
There  is  also  a  note  on  Gapt.  J.  Ejelsen's  voyage 
in  the  Spitzbergen  seas  last  year,  when  about 
82^  N.  fat.  was  reached.  The  Proceedings  of 
foreign  societies  this  month  are  also  of  much 
interest,  as  they  contain  a  succinct  account  of 
Dr.  Grevaux*  last  journey  in  South  America, 
and  some  particulars  respecting  the  proposed 
French  **  stations  "  in  Africa. 

Me.  H.  M.  Stanley  has  just  founded  the  first 
station  of  the  International  African  Association 
at  the  foot  of  the  Yellala  Falls  of  the  Biver 
Gongo,  and  he  has  already  cut  a  road  twelve 
feet  broad  along  the  northern  bank  towards 
Stanley  Pool.  The  third  Belgian  expedition 
has  thus  been  far  more  fortunate  and  expedi- 
tious  in  its  movements  thax^  those  on  the 


eastern   side   of    the   continent  under   MM. 
Gambler  and  Popelin. 

Mb.  a.  McGall  will  shortly  leave  for  West 
Africa  in  charge  of  a  missionary  expedition 
destined  for  the  Eiver  Gongo.  We  hear  that 
he  will  afterwards  join  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley's 
party. 

Gapt.  E.  P.  Burton  is  now  in  Egypt,  and  is 
about  to  proceed,  with  a  survey  party,  to 
^e  gold  mines  which  he  discovered  near  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  His  visit  is  stated 
to  be  connected  with  a  scheme  for  working  the 
mines. 

We  hear  that  the  member  of  the  Boer  Belief 
Expedition  who,  as  stated  in  the  Aoadeht  of 
December  20,  resolved  to  remain  behind  and 
attempt  to  reach  the  unfortunate  Boers  has 
succeeded  in  doing  so  after  a  ride  of  twenty  days 
through  a  desert  where  water  was  hardly  ever 
obtainable.  He  found  the  remnants  of  tiie 
party  in  a  wretched  condition,  but  the  majority 
are  determined  to  persevere,  and,  if  they  cannot 
find  a  restbig-place  elsewhere,  they  intend  to 
cross  the  Biver  Gunene  into  Portuguese 
territory.      

SCIENCE  NOTES. 
Uranomdria    Argentina, — ^By  the    publication 
of    the    first   volume    of    the    Bestdtadoe    del 
Ohaervatorio   NadondL    Argentino    en    Cordoba 

gJenjamin  A.  Gould,  Director),  the  National 
bservatory  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic  has 
conferred  a  real  boon  upon  astronomical  science. 
Though  some  preliminary  notices  of  the  survey 
of  the  southern  heavens  in  course  of  execution 
at  Gordoba  may  have  raised  erreat  hopes,  it  is 
probable  that  astronomers  will  consider^  the 
work  actually  accomplished  and  now  published 
as  surpassing  even  their  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. Nine  years  ago,  in  September  1870, 
Dr.  Gould  arrived  with  four  assistants  from  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
and  working  the  new  southern  observatory. 
Detailed  plans  had  been  prepared  beforehand, 
and  all  portions  of  the  building,  except  the 
brickwork,  constiructed  in  the  United  States  and 
shipped ;  but  a  series  of  disappointments  and 
delays  deferred  the  succeeding  steps  till  the 
meridian  circle  could  be  placed  in  position  and 
the  zone  observations  be^un.  During  the 
interval  the  time  and  energies  of  the  observers 
were  employed  in  carefully  determining  the 
relative  magnitudes  of  the  southern  stars  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  for  the  formation  of  an  ura- 
nometry  analogous  to  that  by  which  Argelander 
had  rendered  such  signal  service  to  astronomy 
thirty  years  before.  But  the  work»  intended  to 
occupy  only  tins  interval,  engrossed  a  large 
share  of  all  available  energies  for  three  years, 
and  could  not  be  deemed  completed  for  three 
years  more.  The  technical  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  in  the  preparation  and  reproduction 
of  the  Atlas  were  great  beyond  anticipation. 
And  the  printing  of  the  text,  which  was  exe- 
cuted, and  well  executed,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  at 
a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles  from  Goidoba, 
entailed  much  delay.  During  all  the  stages  of 
the  undertaking  and  the  discouragements 
which  have  attended  it,  Gould  found  incentive 
and  support  in  looking  forward  with  hopefulness 
to  the  approbation  of  the  great  master  in  this 
department  of  astronomy.  **.  .  .  To  Arge- 
lander, living,  I  desired  to  dedicate  this  work. 
.  .  .  Now  I  may  only  dedicate  it  to  his 
honoured  memory."  There  is  no  question  that 
Argelander  would  have  rejoiced  over  the  Urano- 
metria  Argentina,  For  the  work  practically 
resdises  for  the  southern  heavens,  from  the 
south  pole  to  10*  of  northern  declination, 
what  in  his  own  Uranometria  Nova  of  1843  he 
could  only  aim  at  for  the  stars  visible  in  our 
latitudes.  The  Atlas,  consisting  of  fourteen 
lar^e  obarta/^^^by  fa,v  the  best  repres^nta-. 
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tion  of  the  heayens  to  be  met  with,  and  the 
careful  delineation  of  the  milky  way  is  especiallj 
welcome.  The  names  of  the  constellations 
might  have  heen  banished  with  advantage  to 
the  rims  of  the  charts.  The  text,  in  Spanish 
and  English,  famishes  in  its  400  qnarto  pages 
ample  proofs  of  the  care  and  circumspection 
with  which  the  work  has  been  executed.  The 
degree  of  accuracy  which  the  observers  have 
attained  in  estimating  the  magnitudes  of  the 
stars  is  ^[teater  than  might  have  been  antici- 
pated. The  alterations  adopted  in  the  nomen- 
clature and  in  the  constellations  and  their 
boundaries  seem  to  have  been  made  With 
judgment  and  discretion.  The  notes  appended 
to  the  catalogue  of  stars  contain  a  mass  of 
valuable  information  referring  chiefly  to  their 
proved  or  suspected  variabilihr.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  stars, 
and  the  investigation  of  the  course  and  breadth 
of  the  milky  way  and  of  its  branches  and  bifur- 
cations, are  of  great  interest ;  but  in  this  place 
the  mere  indication  of  the  high  value  of  the 
work  must  suffice. 

Qeology  in  Torhshire, — The  last  part  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Yorkshire  Geological  and 
Polytechnic  Society,  which  has  just  been  issued 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  James  W. 
Davis,  contains  a  number  of  interesting  papers 
on  local  geology.  Mr.  Walter  Morrison,  of 
Malham,  opens  the  number  with  a  short  Ad- 
dress to  the  Society— an  address  which  is  well 
worthy  of  being  read  and  digested.  The  editor 
himself  contributes  two  })apers,  in  one  of  which 
he  describes  a  new  fossil  fish  from  the  coal- 
measures  of  Halifax  in  Yorkshire.  He  regards 
this  fish  as  representing  a  new  genus,  and  gives 
to  it  the  name  of  Ostracacanthus  dilatatus. 
Among  other  contributors  we  notice  Mr. 
Dakyns,  of  the  Geological  Survey.  Nor  should 
we  omit  reference  to  Prof.  Miall's  interesting 
description  of  a  new  bone-cave  at  BaygUl, 
which  has  yielded  remains  of  Elephas  antiquus, 
Jihinoceros  leptorhinua,  hippopotamus,  bison,  &c. 
These  fossils  are  now  preserved  in  the  excellent 
museum  at  Leeds. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Kew  Shaksperb  BocivTY.— (Friday,  Jan,  S3,) 

Tom  Taylor,  Em}.,  in  the  Chair.— Mr.  Edward 
Kose  read  a  paper  on  the  **  Inconsistency  of  Time 
in  Shakspere's  Plays"  (as  pointed  out  in  Prof. 
Wilson's  Notes  on  OtMlo,  and  Mr.  P.  A.  DanieFs 
Time- Analysis  of  Shakspere's  Plays),  of  which  the 
following  18  a  synopsis  :— (1)  There  is  thron^hont 
Shakspere's  plays  a  system  of  double  (or  tncon- 
si8t€Jit)  time.  The  scenes  are  so  linked  together 
that  the  action  is  continuous,  compressed  into  a  few 
consecutive  da^s,  almost  without  a  break  ;  jQt,  in 
all  the  Tragedies  and  Histories,  the  stoiy  evidently 
covers  months  or  years  of  time.  (2)  This  system 
combines  the  advantages  of  the  CUusic  unity  of 
time  with  those  of  the  Romantic  freedom  in  its 
treatment,  and  avoids  the  great  drawbacks  of  both. 
It  combines  rapidity  of  action,  and  sustained 
interest,  with  probability,  life-likeness,  and  historical 
breadth  of  time.  (3)  Examples:  the  time  of 
Richard  ike  Tldrd^  fully  analysed;  and  the  con- 
tinuous time-connexion,  from  scene  to  scene,  of  the 
series  of  plays  from  Richard  the  Second  to  Richard 
the  r/Jre^ (eighty-seven  years:  1398-1485).  (4)  Other 
dramatists  have  used  this  system,  but  less  boldly 
and  consistently.  Others  let  time  slip  by — Shak- 
spere  always  marks  its  passage.  (5)  Shakspere  is 
singularly  careful  in  the  construction  of  his  plays, 
nnequalled  as  a  practical  dramatiit.  After  the 
paper,  Mr.  Taylor  gave  some  account  of  his  own 
method  of  constmcting  historical  plays,  and  Mr. 


actuiilly  occupied  In  Its  representation. — Notes  on 
the  time  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  of  Julius  Caesar^ 
by  Messn.  Kolfe  and  Qermann  linde,  were  idso 


BoTAL    SocflETT  OF    Lpteratubx. — {Wednesday^ 
Jojn,  S8,) 

Joseph  Haynbs,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. — ^Dr.  Ingleby 
read  a  papc^  "On  the  English  Spelling  Beform 
Deadlock, '  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  joined 
the  English  Spelling  Keform  Association  because  it 
appeared  to  him  to  be  expedient  in  the  interests  of 
education  to  amend  the  existing  spelling  of 
English,  the  time  having  now  arrived  when  com- 
bined Action  should  be  adopted  with  the  view  of 
thoroughly  improving  the  present  system.  He 
agreed  that  a  normal  orthography  should  be 
accepted  for  the  spelling  of  our  langmge ;  but  he 
was  not  prepared  to  accept  a  purely  phonetic  plan, 
the  basiB  of  which  ignores  our  usual  pronnnoiation. 
Dr.  Ingleby  added  a  careful  notice  of  the  views 
proposed  by  Br.  Melville  Bell  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis. 

SociETV  OF  AjxnquASiss.^iThursday,  Jan.  t9,) 

Enwm  Freshfieli),  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. >-Mr. 
Middleton  exhibited  a  drawing  of  two  columns  at 
the  Ashmolean  Museum,  which  were  evidently 
two  of  the  origmal  legs  of  Henry  Vn.*s  tomb. 
— The  Secretaiy  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  Maoray,  giving 
an  account  of  a  book  written  by  John  de  Luxem- 
bourg, Abbot  of  Ivry  and  Bishop  of  Pamiers,  which 
purported  to  be  a  remonstrance  by  Anne  of  Cleves 
(oalled  '*  Marie  "  on  the  title-page)  to  Henry  VIII. 
The  publication  is  referred  to  in  a  letter  from 
Paget,  the  English  Ambassador  in  France,  on 
February  26,  1542,  printed  in  the  State  Papers, 
voL  viii.,  p.  662.  It  is  clear  that  Anne  of  Cleves 
herself  had  no  hand  in  the  production  of  the  work, 
which  possesics  considerable  merit.  It  passed 
through  two  editions,  which  are  without  date,  and 
was  translated  in  1568.  —  An  escutcheon  was 
exhibited,  the  property  of  the  Haglev  Club, 
Worcestershire,  which  bears  the  arms  of  all  the 
peers  of  Ensland  in  1572.  It  is  possible  that  it 
may  have  been  made  In  honour  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  visit  to  Worcester  in  1575.  According 
to  the  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood,  Hagley 
bowling-green  was  used  as  a  rendezvous  by  Guy 
Fawkes  and  his  fellow-conspirators. — Lord  Dillon 
exhibited  a  sold  bracelet,  given  by  the  late  King  of 
Naples  to  ]&£.  Hamilton. 

SociBTT  OF  Biblical  Abchabolooy. — [Tuesday, 
Feb,  S,) 

Prof.  T.  Hattsb  Lewis  read  **  Some  Bemarks  on 
Excavations  made  in  Tel-el- Yahoudee  (the  Mound 
of  the  Jew),  near  Cairo,  and  on  some  Antiquities 
brought  therefrom  and  now  in  the  British  Museum. '^ 
The  mound  is  about  twenty  miles  from  Cairo,  on 
the  side  of  Heliopolis,  and  has  long  been  considered 
as  enclosing  the  site  of  the  temple  built  by  Onias 
under  the  Ptolemies  (B.C.  160).  The  description  of 
this  temple  given  by  Josephus,  in  his  Antiquities  and 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  states  that  it  was  built  on  the  site 
of  a  deserted  temple,  and  that  it  was  finally  dosed  by 
Paulinus  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Ex- 
cavations were  made  in  the  mound  in  1870,  when  it. 
was  found  that  it  covered  the  site  of  a  walled 
enclosure,  about  half-a-mile  long  and  a  quarter 
broad,  the  best  preserved  portions  of  the  walls 
being  fifteen  feet  thick,  built  in  three  thicknesses, 
much  as  the  walls  of  the  Tomb  of  Osiris  at  Abydus. 
In  the  enclosure  were  found  remains,  the  most 
noteworthy  being  those  of  a  subterranean  passage 
descending  under  a  part  of  the  mound  still  un- 
explored, several  broken  statues,  and  a  square 
chamber,  enclosed  by  walls  of  well-cut  limestone 
blocks,  and  paved  with  finely  polished  alabaster 
slabs.  In  this  chamber  were  four  detached  pedestals ; 
but  the  chief  objects  of  interest  were  the  decora- 
tions of  the  chamber,  which  were  of  tiles,  in 
admirable  preservation,  many  of  them  being  of  a 
type  hitherto  unknown  before  mediaeval  times. 
They  are  of  various  kinds  ;  all  have  patterns  upon 
them,  but  some  are  simply  in  reliS,  and  glazed  . 
with  the  ordinary  bluish-green  glaze  so  well  uiown 
in  the  little  E^ptian  sepulchral  statuettes ;  others 
are  inlaid  with  mosaics,  others  with  brilliant 
enamels.  No  such  work  Is  known  to  have  been 
used  either  by  the  Egyptians  or  Assyrians  in 
decorating  their  walls,  although  painted  bricks  were 
common  enough,  and  mosaic  and  enamelled  work 
were  commonly  used  by  both  nations  in  small 
objects  of  personal  ornament.  In  Persia^  inlaid 
enamelled  tiles  have  been  used  for  matiy  eentaries, 
but  no  antique  specime;^  are  known  to  e^t,    The 


greater  part  of  the  tiles  from  Tel-el- Yahondee  »re 
purely  Egyptian  in  design,  and  mwy  of  them  bev 
the  name— a  title  of  Barneses  III.;  bat  some 
others  (always  of  a  circular  form  and  withoot 
hieroglyphios)  are  distinguiBhed  from  the  rest  in  a 
curious  way,  viz.,  by  having  stamped  upon  them, 
on  the  reverse  side,  the  Greek  letters  A  and  E. 
The  problem  which  these  carious  relics  pnienk  h 
that  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  cdinoe  which 
they  adorned,  and  more  partioularW  whether  it  wu 
the  one  constructed  or  adapted  by  Onias  forhii 
temple.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  edifice  wa 
built  by  or  for  Rameses  IH.,  as  this  is  proved  by 
the  hieroglyphs  on  the  tiles  and  on  the  statnei 
No  doub^  careful  examination  would  solve  the 
problem,  and  this  case  is  just  one  of  those  in  which 
a  small  sum  of  money  put  hito  the  hands  of  a  loeil 
and  zealous  antiquary  (we  may  take  Dr.  Grant  m 
as  excellent  example)  wonld  be  likely  to  prodnoe 
most  important  results. — ^Mr.  Pinches  announcei 
that  he  noped  to  be  able  to  lay  before  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society  some  account  of  a  tablet  of 
peculiar  Interest.  So  far  as  he  had  been  able  to 
examine  it,  it  appeared  to  contain  the  annals  of  the 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
years  of  the  reign  of  liabonidus  (about  b.c.  550< 
^39),  giving  some  new  information^  The  reverse  of 
the  tablet  contained  facts  of  great  historical  impoit- 
auce,  evidently  the  history  of  the  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  Nabonfdus  (b.c.  538),  giving  an  acoomt 
of  the  overthrow  of  this  kintf  and  capture  of  hit 
City  of  Babvlon  on  the  19th  of  the  month  Tammnz 
by  the  celebrated  general  Gobryas,  under  Cyni 
the  Great,  King  of  Fersia. 


FINE    ART. 

A  Memoir  and  Complete  Descriptive  CaU- 
logue  of  the  Works  of  OharUs  Merpn, 
Translated  from  the  French  of  Philip 
Burty  by  Marcus  B.  Huish.  (Fine  Art 
Society.) 
Ik  the  appearance  of  a  second  English 
catalogue  of  the  works  of  the  great  French 
etcher,  and  in  the  fact  tbat  two  exhibitions  of 
his  prints  were  this  winter  open  in  London, 
we  have  sufficient  evidence  that  there  is  in 
this  country  a  considerable  public  who  are 
'*pamonnSe  pour  lea  ceuvres  de  Clarlei 
M^<m:'  But  to  those  like  M.  Burtj, 
whose  faith  in  Mdryon  is  a  thing  of  no 
recent  date,  there  must  be  something  sadden- 
ing in  all  this  posthumous  honour,  so  imme- 
diately does  it  suggest  the  thought  that  if 
only  a  little  of  this  wide  appreciation  had 
come  sooner  it  might  have  sweetened  and 
comforted  the  artist'ft  life — would  at  least 
have  rendered  its  material  conditions  more 
tolerable.  While  M6ryon  lived  he  com- 
aianded  no  public  large  enough  to  make  his 
work  remunerative ;  there  was,  indeed,  a 
group  of  artists  and  amateurs  who  knew  his 
etchings  and  rightly  valued  them ;  who  knew 
the  man,  and  would  hare  done  for  him  all 
that  friendship  could  do,  but  from  them  he 
was  strangely  alienated  by  his  mental  dis- 
order, which  grew  upon  him  with  the  years 
and  with  his  increasiog  sense  of  failnrc  and 
disappointment,  and  which  in  the  end  en- 
vironed him  as  with  a  magic  and  fatal  circle 
that  cut  him  off  from  human  help. 

The  present  work  is  a  translation  by  Ur. 
Marcus  B.  Huish,  with  additions  and  altera- 
tions, of  a  biographical  paper  and  a  catalogue, 
contributed  by  M.  Burty  many  years  since  to 
the  Gazette  des  Beaw-Arts,  The  memoir 
would  have  gained  greatly  had  it  been  ren- 
dered from  the  original  with  a  freer  and  more 
graceful  touch,  and  had  care  been  taken  to 
avoid  various  little  inaccuracies  and  inele- 
gances of  expression,  of  which  a  singularly 
fla^frant  example  OQCurs  evei)  on  thefint  pagOi 
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It  contains,  however,  particnlars  and  anecdotefi 
which  will  be  new  and  interesting  to  the 
Ensrlbh  reader ;    for  in  the    vivid    sketch. 
"Mervon  and  Mcryon's  Paris,"  prefixed  bv 
Mr.  Wedmore  to  his  Catalo^e,  the  aim  of 
the  author  was  less  to  map  cut  the  details  of 
the  artist's  career  than  to  gather  up  into  a 
consistent  whole  "  the  idea  of  his  life,"  the 
mnt  of  his  art.    Mr.  Wedmore's  estimate  o' 
}ieTjcfa  was  like  a  painter's  portrait — "  prime 
utore  with  an  added  artistry."     M.  Burty  ha? 
let  down  in  order  the  facts  npon  which  this 
e^imate  was  based.     He  gives  us  interesting 
jMuiiculara    of    Meryon's    tentative    effort? 
in  art,    of    his    sketching,    in    amateurish 
fsihion,    during    his     seafaring    years,    the 
classic  scenes  of  Greece  and  the  primaeval 
lindscapes  of  New  Caledonia,  of  his  attemptp 
ia  modellini^,  of  his  more  systematic  study, 
when   nearly    thirty,    under     Phelippes,     a 
pupH  of  David's.     Then,  with  the  impetus 
inwards  <mginal  and  imaginative  work  strong 
within  him,  he  began  an  historical  suhjec^ 
on  a  mx-foni  canvas — 77ie  Assassination  oj 
iiarion  Dufrette,  Captain  of  a  Mre-sliip^  a1 
fif  Bay  rf  He  IsUs,  New  Zealand.     The 
cartoon  was  completed  and  exhibited  in  the 
Sahn^  but  on  his  attempting  to  carry  out 
the  picture  in  oils  his  colour-blindness,  pre- 
viously unsuspected,  presented  an  insurmount- 
able obatade  to  his  progress.     Shortly  after- 
wards he  entered  the  studio  of  M.  Blcry,  the 
entrraver,  and  there  "  found  himself,"  as  the 
Germans  aaj — found  the  fitting  method  for 
the  expression  of  what  was  in  him.     It  seems 
that  the  sitrht  of  Zeeman's  prints  had  much 
iaHoence  in  making  him  an  etcher,  but  if 
wu  the  influence  of  incitement,  scarcely  of 
guidance;    the  technique^  no  less  than  the 
spirit  of  his  work,  was   clearly  individual. 
He  had  but  slight  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
the  world  which   time    has    made    classic; 
his  interest   in   it  was  feeble;    only  three 
painters  are    mentioned   in  whom    he    was 
(rr^aUy  interested — "exciting  all  my  sym- 
pathies^" as  he  said  of  them — ^Delacroix  and 
Decamps  among  Frenchmen,  and  our   own 
Hogarth,  whose  paintings  he  had  seen  during 
a  short  visit  to  England.     In  connexion  with 
hi^  splendid  etchings  of  Old  Paris  and  his 
^'ther  4»igiual  work,  into  all  of  which  imagi- 
nation enters  so  largdy,  there  is  a  passage 
qiotwl  from  his  correspondence  which  merits 
ittention  for    its    conscious    recognition    of 
the  power  of  the  designer  over  his  material, 
^  ita  assertion  that,  if  the  artist  may  not, 
Hke  the  poet«  "  toss  the  globe  of  the  world 
^twi  hand  to  hand,  and  use  it  for  the  em* 
hodiment    of    every  passing    thought    and 
£uicy/'  he  may  at  least  bend  nature  to  his 
purposes,  treat  her  in  the  free  and  lordly 
Cwhion  of  Turner^  and  sacrifice    truth    of 
individual  fact  in  order  to  gain  truth  of  im- 
pression, truth   of«>  feeling.      Regarding  his 
plate  of  La  Pompe^  Notre  Dame,  M^yon 
writes  that  the  towers  of  the  cathedral  "  are 
iKghtlj  higher  than  in  reality,  but  I  oonaider 
this  a  permissible  licence,  since  it  is  ofte%  in 
t^is  tray  thmi  the  mimd  toorks  when  the  ohieet 
u  no  limber  before  our  eyes^  and  the  picture  is 
cmiposed  from  memory." 

Tbertt  are  incorporated  in  the  Catalogue 
nrions  ooiea  on  die  plates,  sent  by  M^on 
fimself  to  M.  Buity,  and  particulars  regiurd* 
bg  the  ep^t^noe  or  nop-e^tenoe  of  the 


various  coppers,  and  as  to  the  number  of 
impressions  thrown  off  in  certain  of  the  states. 
The  classification  is  in  some  points  open  to 
exception  as  wanting  in  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity. The  first  three  of  the  four  broad 
divisions  under  which  the  prints  are  arranged 
have  not  sufficiently  definite  comprehensive- 
ness. A  few  of  the  plates,  such  as  the  tran- 
scripts from  Zeeman  and  Nicolle,  in  the 
second  section — "Views  of  Paris" — might 
equally  well  fall  to  be  catalogued  in  the  first— 
*' Etchings  made  after  Documents,  Engrav- 
ings, Etchings,  Ac.;"  while  Paris  subjects 
are  not  confined  to  the  second  division,  some 
appearing  in  the  third,  as  '*  Isolated  Views  of 
Paris,"  in  company  with  the  New  Zealand 
scenes.  We  also  occasionally  find  working 
states  of  a  plate  described  as  "  1st  Trial 
Proof,"  "  2nd  Trial  Proof,*'  Ac.— an  objec- 
tionable claesifioation,  as  it  is  impossible  for 
the  most  painstaking  cataloguer  accurately  to 
define  the  number  of  trial  proofs,  each  of 
which  is  practically  unique.  Several  inac- 
curacies meet  our  eye  in  turning  over  the 
pages.  In  the  Catalogue,  for  instance,  it  is 
stated  that  L*Arche  du  Pont  Notre-Dame 
was  the  first  plate  which  M6ryon  executed 
for  his  EauX'fortes  sur  Paris  \  but  in  the 
Memoir  a  similar  priority  is  assigned  to  Le 
Petit  Pont,  another  etching  of  the  same 
series.  In  spite,  however,  of  such  faults  as 
we  have  indicated,  the  volume  will  be  use- 
ful, especially  to  those  amateurs  who  are  not 
in  possession  of  the  more  concise  English 
Catalogue,  a  w(Mrk  issued,  like  the  p*  esent,  in 
a  somewhat  limited  edition. 

J.  M.  Q-BXt. 


OBITUARY. 


HB.  E.  M.  BAKBY,  B.A. 

Ow  Tuesday,  January  27,  Mr.  B.  M.  Barry 
died  suddenly  at  Burlington  House  while 
attending  a  meeting  of  the  Oounoil  of  l^e  Boyal 
Academy,  of  which  he  was  the  treasurer.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry,  and 
was  scarcely  fifty  years  of  age.  Although, 
unlike  his  father,  Mr.  Barry  could  not  daim  a 
place  among  the  highest  rank  of  architects, 
most  of  his  work  was  good  and  sound  of  its 
kind.  He  was  most  successful  in  street  archi- 
tecture on  a  large  scale,  and  among  his  best 
works  are  the  Charing  Gross  and  Gannon  Street 
Hotels  and  the  Children's  Hospital  in  Gbeat 
Ormond  Street.  He  also  designed  the  Opera 
House  in  Oovent  Ghrden  and  the  Floral  Hall 
by  its  side,  and  many  other  buildings,  both  in 
town  and  country.  With  one  conspicuous 
exception,  his  Gothic  designs  were  much  in- 
ferior to  the  rest  of  his  woric.  That  exception 
is  the  National  Schoolhouse  in  Endell  Street, 
conoeming  which  there  have  been  controversies 
which  we  do  not  now  oaie  to  re-o]>en.  It  is 
one  oi  the  meet  sucoessM  pieces  of  picturesque 
architeeture  in  London.  Mr.  Barry  often 
entered  public  competitions,  but  with  singular 
ill-fortune.  More  than  once  he  was  dis- 
appointed after  success  had  seemed  to  be 
certain.  In  the  competition  for  the  new 
Law  Courts  in  1867,  the  eommiesioners 
awarded  him  the  first  place  as  to  plan; 
but  the  design  witii  which  he  elothed  his  plan 
was  so  ))oor  that  they  wished  to  associate  Mr. 
Street  with  hiuL  This  led  to  much  disputing, 
and  the  end  of  it  was  that  the  work  was  given 
to  Mr.  Street  alone.  Again,  in  that  sti*ange 
scramble  for  public  works  which  took  place  a 
few  years  later,  Mr.  Barry  obtained  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  National  Gallery.  But  the  intention 
-of  rebuilding  was  g:iven  up,  and  nothing  was  done 


but  the  addition  of  some  rooms  at  the  back. 
The  planning  of  these  alterations  shows  much 
skill,  and  last  year  a  grant  of  £5,000  was  voted 
to  ihe  architect  to  console  him  for  the  loss  of  the 
more  ambitious  Vork.  Mr.  Barry  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1861,  and  an 
Academician  in  1870,  and  his  death  leaves  a 
vacancy  to  the  filling  up  of  which  we  shall  look 
with  interest.  The  selection  of  the  architectural 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  to  us  a 
mystery,  whether  we  regard  it  in  respect  of  the 
men  chosen  or  the  men  passed  over. 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  ARGEAEOLOQY. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Retd,  of  the  British  Museum, 
pronuses  us  an  important  work  of  reference,  to 
be  published  bv  subscription  and  issued  from 
the  house  of  Messrs.  Triibner.  It  will  bo  an 
alphabetical  Index  of  the  names  of  all  the 
exhibitcMTS  of  works  of  art  who  have  contributed 
fo  certain  important  exhibitions  of  old  time. 
These  are  the  Gallery  of  the  Incorporated  Society 
of  Artists  (1760-90),  the  Gallery  of  the  Free 
Society  of  Artists  (1761-83),  and  the  Gallery 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  (1767-1879). 
There  will  likewise  be  other  and  more  detailed 
information,  and  the  whole  cannot  foil  to  make 
a  trustworthy  volume  of  reference,  easy  of  con- 
sultation, and,  on  frequent  occasions,  of  great 
value.  The  book  will,  perhaps,  not  be  found 
particularly  interesting  to  living  artists,  but  by 
the  students  of  art — tiiat  is,  by  critics,  eollectors, 
connoiE»eurs,  and  dealers — it  will  of  necessity 
be  found  to  be  valuable,  and  great  service  is 
rendered  by  the  preparation  of  such  a  work. 

Miss  Mariaitve  Nobth  is  about  to  present 
her  sketches  and  studies  of  tro^cal  vegetation, 
&c.,  to  the  nation,  and  will  build  a  gallery  iot 
them  at  Eew.  The  paintings  are  more  than 
1,000  in  number.  We  hear  that  Miss  North 
is  shortlv  to  sail  for  Australia,  in  order  to  add 
still  further  to  her  collection. 

In  a  few  weeks  will  be  published  by  C. 
Gerold's  Sohn  in  Yienna  a  e^lendid  archaeo- 
logical work,  with  numerous  illustrations, 
containing  the  scientific  results  of  the  second 
Austrian  ezpediticm  to  Samothrace.  This  ex- 
pedition, undertaken  in  1675,  and  confided  by 
the  Austrian  Government  to  the  distinguished 
archaeologists  Drs.  A.  Gonse  and  Benndorff, 
was  intended  to  continue  and  complete  the 
labours  of  the  expedition  conducted  in  1873  by 
Conse,  Hauser,  and  Niemann.  The  new  work, 
containing  seventy-six  folio  plates,  and  more 
than  fifty  illustrations  in  the  text,  is  accordingly 
the  sequel  of  the  publication  of  1875  (see 
AOADEMY,  March  18,  1876,  p.  269).  It  contains 
(1)  communications  relating  to  the  principal 
sanctuary  tof  ^e  famous  Samothracian  Mysteries 
which  had  long  been  sought  for,  and  which  was  at 
last  rediscovered  in  1875  ;  (2^  The  restoration  of 
an  Ionian  Propylaeum,  erected  bjr  Ptolemy  II., 
which  bridged  over  the  valley  in  which  the 
mysteries  were  celebrated;  (3)  An  investiga- 
tion of  great  interest  for  art-hiBtory  conoeming 
an  anaiihema  to  whidi  belonged  the  beautiful 
torso  of  Nike,  found  in  1863  by  the  French 
Consul,  M.  Champoiseau,  and  presented  by  him 
to  the  liouvre.  M.  Champoiseau  had  failed  to 
notice  some  gigantic  blocxs  of  marble,  curiously 
formed,  an  examination  of  which  suggested  to 
Prof.  Hauser  the  idea  that  they  formed,  as 
a  whole,  the  prow  of  a  ship,  on  the  deck 
of  which  stood  the  statue  of  Nihe,  With  the 
help  of  fragments  preserved  in  the  Louvre,  Prof. 
Zumbueoh,  of  Vienna,  has  completed  the  statue 
of  Nike,  and  this  restoration,  as  well  as  the 
discovery  of  the  pedestal,  proves  that  the  whole 
monument  corresponds  exactly  with  the  design 
on  a  medal  which  Demetrius  Polioroetes  caused 
to  be  struck  in  remembrance  of  the  naval 
battle  of  the  year  306  B.C.  This  research  de- 
riyes  peculiar  interest  an4  ft  Y017  welcoii^e 
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oonfinnation  from  the  ciroamstanoe  fliat  M. 
Ghampoiseau,  at  the  personal  snggeBtion  of  Prof. 
Goii2»,  has  lately  disinterred  the  blocks  of 
marble  of  the  pedestal  in  Samothrace,  has  taken 
them  to  Paris,  pat  them  tosethei^  the  Loayre, 
and  has  restored  tiiem  to  their  primitive  form, 
that  of  the  colossal  prow  of  a  ship. 

Mb.  Madox  Bbown  is  making  steady  pro- 
gress with  the  grand  series  of  paintings  wnich 
he  has  undertaken  for  the  decoration  of  the 
Town  Hall  at  Manchester.  He  is  now  engaged 
on  the  cartoon  for  the  third  panel,  whicSi  re- 

£  resents  the  expulsion  of  tne  Danes  from 
Manchester.  The  second  composition  of  the 
series  is  qnite  finished.  This  shows  the  ancient 
British  town  of  Mancenion,  the  Boman  Man- 
ceniom,  now  changed  into  our  modem  Man- 
chester. Here  a  nnmber  of  British  peasants 
are  seen  workin^f  on  the  wall  of  a  Boman  camp 
under  the  direction  of  the  soldiers  of  a  Boman 
legion.  In  l^e  background  runs  the  Biyer 
Medlock,  the  only  featmre  of  the  scene  that  has 
remained  unchanged. 

It  is  curious  that,  in  spite  of  many  failures 
in  the  way  of  national  monuments,  Germany 
should  still  continue  to  open  competitions  for 
these  works.  One  has  just  been  held  for  a 
statue  of  VidcTyy  to  be  set  up  in  the  Berlin 
Arsenal ;  but  the  results  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  more  enoourasing  than  before,  for  the 
prize  was  not  awarded  by  the  juij,  though  a 
targe  number  of  designs  were  sent  in,  those  by 
Sclmfer  and  Earl  Begas  winning  second  and 
third  prizes. 

M.  Ebitest  Babbias  has  been  commissioned 
by  the  French  G-ovemment  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment at  St-Qaentin,  commemorative  of  the 
valiant  resistance  offered  by  that  place  to  the 
German  army. 

M.  Antonin  MEBOiig,  the  sculptor  of  the 
famous  Gloria  VictiSj  has  been  charged,  in 
connexion  with  M.  Pauvel,  the  architect,  with 
tiie  erection  of  a  monument  to  M.  Thiers,  at 
St. -Germain,  opposite  the  chapel  of  St. 
Louis.  M.  Mercies  design  for  this  monument 
is  quite  simple.  M.  Thiers  is  represented 
sitting  with  a  map  of  France  upon  his  knees, 
pointing  with  his  nnger  to  some  strip  of  terri- 
tory saved  by  his  ardent  endeavours.^  The 
pedestsJ.  is  plain,  only  bearing  the  inscription, 
A  Thiers,  libSrateur  du  territoire,  hommage 
national.  The  model  of  the  statue  will  be  ex- 
hibited at  the  coming  Salon,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  monument  itself  will  be  inaugurated 
next  August. 

TnE  Zeitschrift  fUr  hildende  Kunst  opens  this 
month  with  a  biographical  sketch  by  H. 
Billung  of  the  young  French  painter  Henri 
Beg[Qaalt,  who  was  killed  during  the  siege  of 
Paris.  A  portrait  and  an  illustration  of  his 
picture  of  General  Prim  are  given.  A  long 
technical  article  on  the  art  education  given  in 
the  Munich  Academy,  with  an  account  of  the 
various  teachers  who  have  succeeded  one 
anotiier  in  its  direction;  a  concluding  article 
by  A.  Bosenberg  on  the  Berlin  Industrial  Ex- 
hibition ;  and  a  continuation  of  the  interesting 
description  of  tlie  Bargello  at  Florence  and  its 
priceless  collections,  of  which,  strange  to  say, 
up  to  the  present  time  no  catalogue  has  ever 
been  published,  make  up,  with  a  few  short 
reviews,  the  rest  of  the  number. 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  ''  Art  Notes  "  would 
have  been  about  the  last  heading  xmder  which 
mention  could  be  made  of  Valentines.  But 
Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  and  Oo.  have  changed  all 
that,  and  their  Valentines,  which  are  known 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  will, 
like  the  other  productions  of  their  house,  do 
credit  to  tiie  taste  of  him  that  giyes  and  be 
acceptable  to  her  that  takes. 

fB,Qf,  Oabl  yom  Poott's  neif   historical 


picture,  The   Arrival  of  the  Oirondids  at  the 
OuUlotine,  is  now  on  view  at  Berlin. 

In  the  Berlin  National  GhtUery  there  is  now 
exhibited  a  collection  of  works  by  the  late  Eduard 
Meyerheim,  illustrating  his  artistic  career. 
The  artist  wrote  an  autobiography  during  the 
last  year  and  a-half  of  his  life,  when  he  had 
become  incapacitated  for  work,  the  special 
interest  of  which  lies  in  the  artistic  reminiscences 
of  his  younger  days.  Auerbach  has  written  a 
preface  for  the  unpretending  little  book,  and  it 
IS  farther  enriched  by  an  etching,  copied  from 
Paul  Meyerheim's  portrait  of  his  father. 

Prof.  Alexandeb  Stbttys,  of  Weimar,  is 
occupied  upon  three  large  paintings  destined 
for  the  Wartburg,  and  illustrating  scenes  from 
Luther's  career.  One  of  these — LtUJier^e  Death 
— will  be  ready  for  the  coming  Dilsseldorf 
Exhibition. 


THE    STAGE. 

A  QITEBTIOK  OF  EXFEKSB. 

The  half-hour's  hubbub  at  the  re-opening 
of  the  Haymarket  Theatre  last  Saturday 
night  was  not  in  itself  a  very  important 
affair,  but  the  circumstances  that  caused  it,  and 
the  stage  tendencies  to  which  its  oocorrence 
points,  are  worth  considering.  They  have  a 
weighty  bearing  on  the  condition  of  dramatic 
art  in  the  present  and  the  future;  and  the 
last  word  has  by  no  means  been  said  when 
the  disturbance  of  Saturday  has  been  spoken 
of,  on  the  one  hand,  as  ''  a  courteous  protest '' 
against  the  abolition  of  the  Pit,  or  has  been 
condemned,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  act  of  a 
rabble  with  whom  the  manager  should  not 
have  "  condescended  to  argue."  On  the  mere 
matter  of  the  disturbance  and  the  people  who 
made  it  Vie  report  of  eye-witnesses  is  almost 
inevitably,  though  of  course  unintentionally, 
biassed  either  by  sympathy  with  what  the 
old  frequenters  of  the  Pit  consider  their 
claims  or  by  a  cordiality  of  admiration  for  the 
stage  dealings  of  a  very  clever  manager.  The 
one  witness  holds  the  disturbers  to  have  been 
devoted,  not  to  say  scholarly,  playgoers 
battling  for  their  privileges ;  the  other  holds 
them  to  have  been  roughs.  That  they  were 
roughs  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable ; 
more  than  one  respectable  citizen  has  been 
willing  to  come  forward  and  bear  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  share  in  the  turmoil.  But  whether 
they  were  clothed  in  wisdom  as  well  as  in 
broadcloth  is  also  doubtful.  Their  sentiment 
for  old  times  and  old  associations,  combioed 
with  an  easily  comprehensible  regret  that  the 
period  had  passed  in  which  they  could  get  for 
their  money  more  than  their  money's  worth, 
led  them  to  a  demonstration  a  repetition  of 
which  would  be  yet  more  ill-advised.  But 
more  interesting  than  any  further  enquiry  into 
the  character  of  the  disturbers  or  into  the 
judiciousness  of  their  exploit  is  the  question, 
What  was  the  answer  to  the  protest  of  which 
Saturday's  noise  was  the  rough  expression  ? 
And,  further,  if  such  an  answer  is  to  be 
accepted  as  final,  what  is  its  bearing  on  the 
English  stage  ? 

In  the  luLvertiaing  columns  of  the  daily 
newspapers  the  new  manager  of  the  Hay- 
market  had  replied,  we  believe,  in  advance  to 
the  query  sure  to  be  raised.  Mr.  Bancroft 
said  that  the  expenses  of  a  first-class  London 
theatre  were  now  such  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  give  up  the  floor  to  its  old  frequenters  at 
the  old  prices,    ^he  fit  n^ust  gg.    Actually 


questioned  amid  the  hubbub  of  the  opening 
night — ^in  the  disagreeable  fashion  which  be 
bore  courageously,  and  like  the  man  of  basiness 
he  professes  to  be — Mr.  Bancroft  not  only 
repeated  his  statement   that  he  coald  not 
afford  a  Pit,  but  pointed  to  the  more  recent  of 
the  many  fortunes  of  the  Haymarket,  and 
asked,  by  implication  at  leasts  whether  the 
late  management  had  not  been  unsnccessfal 
by  its  Pit.     But  the  case  he  cited  was  hardly, 
we  believe,  a  case  in  point.     The  Haymarket 
failed  to  make  money  during  several  years, 
not  because  it  had  a  Pit,  but  because  it  had 
an  empty  Pit ;  or,  to  be  more  precisely  accu. 
rate,  its  Pit  was  full  when  a  popular  performer 
was  receiving  payments  which  absorbed  a 
gigantic   proportion    of    its    proceeds,  and 
empty  when  the  house,  with  its  repntatioa 
for  general  comedy  almost  ruined,  was  the 
scene  of  the  production  of  plays  which  had 
nothing  in  them  to  draw  the  public.    Bat- 
to  dismiss  the  particular  instance  cited  by  the 
new  manager  in  confirmation  of  his  belief— 
his  gener^  statement  that  a  Pit  cannot  he 
afforded  is  very  much  open  to  question,  even 
by  those  who   have  not  the  experience  of 
practical  managers.    If  the  expenses  of "  a 
first-dass    theatre"    have   of   recent  years 
greatiy  increased,  so  also  have  its  receipts. 
At  a  period  when    the    greatest   dramatic 
artists  were  appearing  together  on  the  boards 
of  one  theatre — ^and  that  theatre  not  only  the 
vast  Drury  Lane,  but  sometimes  the  Hay- 
market itself — there  were  no  receipts  whatever 
from  stalls.    The  fashionable  resort  was  that 
portion  of  the  house  whose  name  still  indi- 
cates its  old  pre-eminence — ^the  dress-circle. 
Later,  as  eminent  actors  got  fewer,  and  the 
theatre  fell  into  comparative  disrepute  with 
the  educated  classes,  but  was  increasingly 
frequented  by  the  merely  wealthy,  two  or 
three  rows  of  stalls  were  timidly  introduced. 
Later  still — except,  indeed,  at  the  Haymarket 
— ^the  three  became  five,  six,  or  seven ;  and 
the  Pit,  driven  back,  was  no  longer  the  coign 
of  vantage  that  it  long  had  been,  though  it 
was  still  a  place  that  might  be  gone  to.  Latest, 
the  price  for  a  stall — ^already  treble  that  of  the 
same  seat  in  the  Pit  of  old  days— was  raised 
from  seven  shillings  to  ten.     It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  theatrical  expenditure  has  been 
raised  in  a  like  proportion — ^that  the  margin 
between    reasonable  receipt    and  reasonaUe 
outlay  has  not  been  greatly  widened.    Bat 
that  is  a  matter,  we  admit,  for  the  theatricjl 
manager  alone :  a  theatre,  as  Mr.  Bancroft 
said,  is  a  place  of  business ;  and  a  manager 
may,  in  a  bosiness  sense,  be  entitled  to  the  ut- 
most profit  he  can  contrive  to  secure.    If  the 
manager  of  the  Hajrmarket  is  mistaken  m 
what  he   believes— if  he  and  his  brethren 
could  better  aflford  than  he  imagines  to  suffer 
the  continuance  of  NPit— we  still  have  nothmg 
to  say  to  him.    It  is  a  business  question  for 
each  individual  manager.    If   the  shop  » 
found  to  be  a  dear  one,  the  public  need  not 
buy  in  it. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  statement  is 
literally  and  absolutely  true,  then,  indeed,  we 
have  something  to  say.  For  how  has  it  come 
about— this  overwhelming  expenditure  which 
requires  so  much  additional  provision  ?  Is  it 
that  the  art  of  acting  has  become  more  costly 
—that  perfect  artists  who  can  dictate  their 
teriqs  i^re  engaged  by  the  dojsen  ?    0?  |S  W 
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that  the  exaggerated  luxury  of  appointments 
ind  accessories  absorbs  so  formidable  a  sum 
that  the  old  reTenues  of  the  theatre  are  no 
longer  sufficing  ?  It  is  the  latter  alternative 
that  is  verj  forcibly  suggested  by  the  aspect  of 
more  than  one  of  the  newly  equipped  theatres ; 
for  the  former  there  is,  we  fear,  too  little 
reason  to  decide,  and  this,  not  because  of  any 
leluctanoeonthepartof  the  managers  to  engage 
excellent  artists  when  they  can  discover  them, 
Imt  because  of  their  scarcity  in  proportion  to 
tbe  number  of  playhouses  over  which  excellent 
artists  must  be  distributed.  Adisproportionate 
outlay  on  scenic  decoration  and  furniture  for 
the  performances  of  modem  comedy — ^nay,  even 
on  the  playhouse  itself — is  at  the  root  of  the 
question.  It  began,  no  doubt,  with  genuinely 
artiatio  intentions,  and  has  never  been  dis* 
fociated  from  good  taste.  But  what  was  an 
adroit  and  a  justifiable  bait  to  begin  with 
ends  by  beiDg  hardly  an  attraction  at  all,  and 
only  a  tyranny.  Luxury  has  no  limits.  Its 
novelty  eeases,  but  not  the  need  it  creates. 
Tbe  blue  diina  and  the  old  English  furniture 
that  were  the  material  setting  of  one  comedy 
must  be  capped  by  the  porcelain  of  Sevres  and 
the  finest  marqueterie  of  Louis  Quinze  as  the 
setting  of  another.  Nay,  the  expenses  of  a 
first-class  theatre  may  in  time  become  such 
that  a  dress  worn  at  a  Drawing-room  is  in- 
adequate to  the  Stage,  and  the  <<  paste ''  of 
theatrical  brilliants  must  be  discarded  for  the 
treasures  of  the  jewellers  of  Bond  Street. 

The  gradual  but  most  pronounced  growth 
of  luxurious  expenditure-^the  addition  to  the 
ttiractiona  of  the  drama  of  the  attractions  of 
the  show-house  and  the  studio— means,  sooner 
or  later,  with  that  manager  or  with  this,  a  still 
further  rise  in  the  price  of  entry  to  enter- 
trinments  presumably  dramatic.  And  that 
means,  of  necessity,  to  most  of  the  best  lovers 
of  the  drama,  less  frequent  visits  to  the 
theatre— it  may  mean  almost  the  extinction  of 
the  older  and  more  critical  class  of  play- 
goer. It  means  that  playgoing,  instead  of 
being  a  general  amusement  and  a  melJiod  of 
cultivation,  may  be  but  a  costly  indulgence  for 
those  who  have  richly  dined.  The  intelligent, 
not  wealthy,  playgoer  who  goes,  or  has  been 
sccnstomed  to  go,  veiy  often  will  go  eo 
leldom  that  his  critical  opinion  wiU  not  be 
worth  having — a  merely  occasional  visitor  is 
aot  at  home  in  the  house,  and  can  know 
Dothmg  of  its  art.  Is  it  for  the  advantage 
ofthetiieatrical  professioii  that  the  chance 
audiences  drawn  from  every  suburb  and  pro- 
rincial  town,  or  drawn  from  the  haunts  of 
only  the  wealthiest  inhabitants  of  London- 
people  generally  listlessi  often  dull — shall 
sQpersede  whoUy  as  they  have  already  done 
in  part,  the  audiences  who  are  accustomed  to 
the  habitoali  and  careftil,  and  often  delighted 
observation  of  the  art  of  acting  ?  What  is 
done  cannot  be  undone.  As  for  the  Hay- 
mai^et  pit»  the  local  circumstances,  the 
peeoliar  construction  of  the  house,  may  count 
for  something  in  excuse  of  its  abolition.  We 
make  no  penonal  matter  of  this  question. 
If  there  is  offence,  Mr.  Bancroft  is  not  the 
only  offender.  But  it  has  become  time  to 
conridei^^aid  the  public  as  well  as  managers 
have  their  share  in  the  consideration — whether 
the  expenses  of  our  theatres  shaJl  be  suffered 
^  grow  yet  further  in  the  sterile  way  of 
luxurious    outlay  on  material   things   wiUi 


which  dramatic  art  has  little  to  do.  Is  the 
Comedy  to  become  a  spectacle  just  as  much 
as  the  Pantomime  ? 

Fn^DEBICX  WXDHOBS. 


STAGE  NOTES. 
Ms.  BTTfiNAin)  has  amused  the  public  so  often 
that  it  is  ungraoious  to  resent  the  fSailure  of  an 
effort  to  seriously  interest  them;  and  the 
oomedy  of  Ourselves,  produced  at  the  Vaude- 
ville last  week,  oontfuns  so  man]^  things  at 
which  one  smiles  that  the  more  serious  sridstic 
motive  Of  the  piece,  and  the  failure  to  realise 
it,  may  be  a  good  deal  overlooked.  It 
seems  that  Ourselves  is  founded  on  a  French 
piece  called  Mot — a  piece  played  long  ago,  and 
now  but  little  known  to  fame.  We  confess  that 
we  are  wholly  ignorant  of  it;  but  the  most 
profound  ignorance  does  not  prevent  the  con- 
viction that  whatever  was  ftood  in  Moi  is  not  to 
be  found  in  Ourselves,  and  tiiat  whatever  is  good 
in  Oursdves  is  quite  independent  of  Mai,  The 
titles  of  both  pieces  imply  that  Ihe  graver 
motive  in  each  is  a  study  of  egotism.  A  master 
of  dramatic  writing,  a  penetrating  observer, 
and  skilled  in  the  business  of  expression,  might 
yet,  even  at  this  late  day,  give  us  a  remarkable 

Elay  founded  on  such  a  theme,  as  Mr.  Meredith 
as  very  lately  given  us,  though  in  too  uncouth 
form,  a  remarkable  novel,  fiut  the  theme  is 
not  to  be  adeouately  treated  hy  a  writer,  we  do 
not  say  of  Mr.  Burnand*s  ability,  but  of  his 
habitual  method  of  work — a  method  securing 
ohiefly  temporary  effect,  and  hardly  making 
possible  the  searching  analysis  whidi  such  a 
theme  demands.  To  make  the  study  of 
egotism  interesting  on  the  stage,  a  new 
conception  as  well  as  a  new  t^atment  is 
rec^uired.  Of  contemporary  studies  of  egotism, 
Digby  Grant,  of  Two  Roses,  was  the  best ;  and 
the  contemporary  stage  is  not  likely  to  improve 
upon  the  design  of  Mr.  Albery,  execute  by 
Mr.  Irving.  But  such  a  play  as  Ourselves  is  not 
fairly  regurded  when  it  is  judged  wholly  by  the 
nearness  or  distance  of  its  approach  to  any 
exalted  ideal.      Moi  is   responsible    for   the 

rienoe  of  that  serious  aim,  and  may  likewise 
responsible  for  the  absence  of  success  in 
reaching  it.  Ourselves  has  otheraims  lees  exalted, 
and  it  sucoeeds  fairly  well  in  these.  It  makes  an 
audience  laugh  at  bright  things  uttered  pretty 
constantly,  and  it  fits  several  popular  actors 
with  the  kind  of  parts  in  which  habitual  play- 
goers are  accustomed  to  see  them.  Ourselves 
has  very  little  story,  and  what  there  is  does 
not  need  to  be  told  in  detail,  especially  as 
we  hear  now  that  the  days  of  the  drama 
are  numbered.  Its  leading  character  is  a 
self-centred  bachelor  of  infirm  hrndth,  Al- 
bany Thorpe— thel  narrower  Major  Pendennis 
of  a  more  provincial  society — acted  by  Mr. 
Thome.  He  has  a  ward,  one  Evelyn  Grey,  a 
pretty  person  whom  he  aspires  to  marry,  since 
her  wealth  makes  the  indulgence  of  his  taste 
not  altogether  imprudent.  But  she  is  loved  by 
*'  another,"  and  uie  intrigue  to  separate  them 
occupies  a  portion  of  the  play.  A  self-seeking 
physician,  one  Dr.  Talbot,  and  a  vulgar  man  of 
the  name  of  Feddington,  who  is  on  very  bad 
terms  with  his  wife  and  is  given  to  upbraiding 
his  son,  are  either  instruments  or  assistants  in 
the  intrigue ;  the  exposition  of  their  more  or 
less  unworthy  motives  forms  the  higher  comio 
element  of  the  play,  while  the  lower  comio 
element  is  supplied  by  the  introduction  of  two 
of  the  doctor's  servants,  who  are  always  want- 
ing to  give  *'  warning  "  but  are  never  allowed 
an  opportunity.  One  of  these  servants— the 
neat-handed  parlour-maid— is  played  by  Miss 
Cicely  Bicharas,  ftunous  for  her  excellent  and 
lifelike  performance  of  the  lodging-house  slave 
in  Our  Bays.  The  little  she  has  here  to  do  is 
done  very  naturally.  Miss  Larkin,  as  the 
separated  wife  of  Mr.  Feddington,  has  hardly 


any  occasion  for  those  pointed  utterances  of  a 
shrewd  and  self-satisfied  middle-aged  woman — 
brassy  and  irresistible — ^whioh  no  one  gives 
better  than  she.  Miss  Marie  lUington  acts  the 
part  of  Evelyn,  the  ward  of  Thorpe— the  youne 
woman  on  whose  devotion  he  counted,  and 
whom  he  only  abandoned  when  it  was  feilsely 
reported  to  him  that  she  suffered  under  mortal 
disease.  Her  unsuspecting  attentions  to  him 
are  of  a  graceful  and  filial  kind,  and  Miss 
Hlington  plays  them  very  prettily.  Her  love- 
scenes,  with  uie  lover  of  her  choice,  demand  little 
earnestness,  and  reoeive  what  they  demand. 
Mr.  Thome's  performance  of  Thorpe  suffers 
only  from  the  improbability  inherent  in  the  part 
he  has  to  enact.  When  it  is  a  question  of  his 
own  invalidism  he  is  natural  enough,  but  the 
life-likeness  ceases  when  he  hears  of  Evelyn 
Grey's  malady,  which  frustrates  his  plan  of 
marriage  with  her.  On  the  stage  a  middle-aged 
suitor,  wise  in  his  generation,  may  be  content 
with  the  opinion  of  a  oountiy  doctor ;  but  in 
life  the  most  thorough-paced  egoist  would  never 
have  given  up  his  ward  to  *'  another,"  before  he 
had  &ken  her  to  a  specialist  and  heard  what 
the  delicate  ear  was  told  by  the  stethoscope. 
Mr.  Herbert  is  a  manly  and  agreeable  lover. 
Mr.  James  is  very  funny  in  his  querulous 
boisterousness,  and  very  sincere  in  a  final 
moment  of  rough  good  feeling,  the  raison  d'Stre 
of  whidi  is  apparently  that  it  exactly  fits  the 
peculiarity  of  the  actor,  and  provides  him  with 
a  telling  effect.  Indeed,  all  round,  the  tolerable 
success  of  the  representation  is  the  best  apology 
for  the  piece.  Tne  incidents  are  improbable,  but 
the  action  is  entertaining,  and  one  may  laugh  at 
the  sharp  things  that  are  written,  and  at  the  way 
in  which  they  are  said. 

The  performance  of  Money  at  the  Ha3nnarket 
Theatreon  Saturdav  evening,  subjectatfirsttothe 
interruptions  which  have  been  fuUy  reported  in 
the  daily  papers,  was  not  felt  by  the  more  critical 
portion  of  the  audience  to  be  altogether  satisfac- 
tory. The  peculiar  circumstances  must  of  course 
be  taken  into  due  consideration,  and  the  appear- 
ance for  the  first  time  in  a  much  larger  theatre 
of  a  company  accustomed  to  a  small  one.  But 
the  fault  committed  was  that  of  over-accentuat- 
ing nearly  every  portion  of  the  play ;  exactiy 
the  fault  of  which  the  Frince  of  Wales's  com- 
pany is  moat  rarely  to  be  accused.  The  oast, 
however,  was  not  only  inferior  to  that  with 
which  the  play  was  originally  produced  at  the 
Haymarket  about  torty  years  aeo,  when 
Maoready  and  Miss  Helen  Eaudt  filled  principal 
parts  and  actors  hardly  less  illustrious  appeared 
as  minor  characters ;  out  it  was  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  revival  of  a  few  years 
since.  Much  was  atoned  for,  however,  by  Mrs. 
Bancroft's  Lady  Franklyn,  an  impersonation  as 
sunny  and  agreeabloi  and  withal  as  pointed  as 
possible.  Miss  Marion  Terry  was  Clara  Douglas ; 
Miss  Linda  Dietss,  G^rgina;  Mr.  Oonway, 
Evelyn ;  Mr.  Axthur  Cecil,  Graves ;  Mr.  Odefi, 
Sir  John  Yesey;  Mr.  Bancroft^  Sir  Frederick 
Bloxmt;  and  Mr.  Yollaire  the  Old  Member. 
The  fault  of  over-aoting  is  ohiefly  to  be  charged 
upon  the  men.  The  **  Club  "  scene  was  un- 
aooountably  noisy,  and  thus,  in  a  measure,  lost 
its  effectiveness. 

Mbs.  Batemak  has  revived,  at  New  Sadler's 
Wells,  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  very  effective  and 
carefcdly  considered  play  of  Mary  Warner^ 
which  was  specially  written  for  Mrs.  Crowe 
{ISJBa  Bateman)  several  years  ago,  and  was 
acted  by  her  with  success  at  the  Haymarket. 
Mrs.  Urowe  again  enacts  the  principal 
character,  and  with  her  wonted  judgment  and 
force.  Mr.  W.  H.  Yemon  is  specially  engaged 
for  a  part  of  importance.  This  programme,  we 
doubt  not,  will  suffice  Mrs.  Bateman  until,  in  a 
few  weeks'  time,  she  begins  the  Shaksnerian 
performances  which  she  has  announoeo,  and 
for  which  the  neighbourhood  of  the  New  Biver 
is,  by  its  traditions,  rendered  a  fitting  plaoe* 
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Futnak'b  Soks. 

PABIS. 

Copies  ean  he  obtained  in  Paris  every  Satur- 
day morning  of  M.  Fothebikgham,  8  Mue 
Neuve  des  Capucines. 
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ERBY  k  ENDEAN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


MIECISLAS :  a  Study  from  Life.     From 
th«  Origliua  b7  T.  Louis  OZLET.    Domj  8ro,  doth,  3i. ;  paper 

•«  It  to  th«  miawT  of  4o>mrtiiin  that  II  wblMS  to  tMch  wlukt  00I7  life  ow 

do.**— AUKBBACH. 

LE  FILS  NATUREL :  a  Play  in  Five 
Acta.  B7  ALXXAVDaB  DITMAS,  Plh.  Tntnilated  flrom  th«  Original 
hjr  T.  Lovu  OXLKT,  Author  of  "  From  Calaif  to  KarlsbMl.'*  Grown  Svo, 
Second  Edition,  cloth,  5». 

FROM  CALAIS  to  KARLSBAD.     By  T. 
Lbnis  OZLXT.    K«w  Edition.   Gown  8ro,  doth,  fa.  6d. 
*'ttriklnff  aad  llrolj  MrraHT*.  wdl  wHttea."— £e«(f«  Merctirp. 
••  To  IntandlBg  toorltti  it  ba  •  tpadal  reoonmMndaUoa."— 2f«iM  q^  tile 
Worid. 


YADASTE  (The  Wager):  an  Original 
Conedj  In  Ono  AeC.  Bj  UnciahAa  KAlOxtfSKL  Trftndmted  and 
adapted  to  the  EofUah  Blag*  hy  T.  Loois  OZLBt.  Oown  8td,  paper 
oorer,  li. 

THE  MARVELLOUS  LITTLE  HOUSE- 
KEEPERS:  What  th«7  DM,  and  Hew  they  Did    tt.     By   ISA 
JOSCKLTn^    Feap.9fOkmo8tfated,Sk6d. 
blUhod  eontali 
I,  end  It  AiUj 

London  :  Kbhbt  ft  SxsKAir,  190,  Oxford-street. 


"*  Ko  book  recantlj 
feiglj  conTeyed  than  ( 
tenalTdjitrentolt.* 


naeftil  kiformaHon  Intereei- 


OrawB  0TO,  olothf  piloe  Se.,  poet^Aw. 

STUDIES  in  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 
The  Son ;  lYandt  of  Yenu ;  Spectram  Aaaljeta  t  the  Moon ;  the  Btara 
and  Planet*  ;  ComeU  and  Heteon  ;  Atmospheric  Electrldtr:  WhlrlwlDdi ; 
Oladers ;  the  Tdephone.  Bf  W.  J.  Millar,  C.E..  Secretair  to  the  Instlta, 
Hon  of  Eofdneen  and  BhlpboUdecayn  Scotland ;  Andior  of  "  Prlndplea  of 
Heohanlos,"  tco. 

**Woeanoonfldettt]7  reeommend  Mr.  HilTar'e  folnne  to  the  attention 
both  of  teaeheta  In  eearoh  of  an  elementerr  text-book,  and  to  private 
•tndenui,  •■  wvll  at  to  the  gtwnX  reader.  It  nnitee  the  ahnoat  laeldltv 
With  itriet  adentlflc  aecartcy-,  and  deals  with  aaoertalned  fiMta  rattier  than 
with  veffno  theoriea.**— Or(>«nodb  DaO^  TeUffraph, 

**  llile  work  oondata  of  chapters  flrom  sereral  srltnccil  aatniueinjf,  elee- 
Wdif,  heat,  Hfht,  ke.  Tb^  oorer  a  good  deal  of  grannd,  and  Inelnde 
•vblwts  as  wide  apart  as  whirlwinds  and  spectrum  analyils.  gladMa  and 
thetdeplnm.''--l!^Mf9oo|jilM<m.  —iysia,  gia««e  ana 

robilabed  at  tl,  CasttMtntt,  Holbcni. 


W.  S.  SQNNENSCHEIN  &  ALLEN. 

OSIMM  (JACOB),  TSUTOHIC  HTTHOL- 

OOT.  lyanslatcd  from  the  Fourth  Editloa  bj  J.  &  0CAU.TBBAM.  In 
8  role.    Vol.  I.,  demy  8vo,  doth,  ISe. 

"The  author's  mala  aim  fai  this  work  Is  to  demonstrate  the  substantial 
dentity  of  the  andent  rellghnis  systems  of  ell  the  Tentonlo  nations.  .  .  . 
History,  lecend,  tradition,  Ule,  «nd  sonar  are  all  pressed  Into  his  ssr^os, 
and  compelled  to  yield  thdr  quote  oreTidenee.'*-^GM»CfiNaa. 

**  So  nearly  eompleto,  and  so  neariy  eKhaustlvei  that  Ottemls  sueewsoie 
ean  hard  ly  hope  to  discover  aaythlng  new  In  the  Add  be  has  cultivated. 
.  .  .  Tlie  work  deserves  nothing  but  praise,  and  the  ttaniiatloa  li  BOM 
oonsdentious  and  written  fan  escellent  English.^— ^xomiiisr. 

HEWETSON  (H.B.),  The  INFLUEKGE  of 

JOT  upon  the  WORKMAN  and  hU  WORK.  lUastrated  by  Autotype 
nwsbnlles  of  Drawings  by  WlllUm  Blake  and  ochsn.    4to^do«h,  to. 

SLUOATIONAL. 

PLAUTUS.     The   Gaptivi  of  Flautos. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  £.  A.  SOjnmrBCBEnr,  IC Jl.,  together  with  a 
Critical  Apparatus  (a  OoUatton  of  the  VaUcan  and  British  Museum 
MSB.),  and  an  Appendix,  eondsting  of  Notee  and  Btneadatioiu  to  the 
whole  of  Plantus,  discovered  In  the  handwriting  of  Biehard  Bentley, 
In  his  oopy  now  to  the  BritUh  KoMuin,  with  a  ftwsiwlle.  Demy  Svt, 
doth,  6s. 

SCHOOL  EDmON.  oontalning  Text,  Kotet,  and  OHttoal  Apparatus 

only.    Dvmj  8vo,  ototh,  is.  Od. 
"  It  would  bo  difllcolt  to  menttoa  any  Engltoh  edition  of  the  Plays  flroaa 

which  so  much  may  be  learnt  as  to  the  language  and  syntax  of  Flantus  as 

this.    .    .    .    The  *CaptIvi'  has.  besides,  a  peeoUar  advantNge  for  schod 

purposes  In  Its  moral  propriety."— J cac/emy. 

INDUSTBIAL  aEOGRAPHT  of  OBEAT 

BRITAIN  and  IBELAND.     By  G.  FHILLIF8  Bktav,  P.G.8.,  F.S.8. 

lemo,  limp  dotb.  Is. 
"  The  idea  is  wdl  eonedved  and  the  plan  h'admlrabir  teeeafod.    .    .    . 
We  should  like  to  see  this  Primer  beoome  a  standard  text-book  la  all 
schools.**— Capftol  and  Labtmr. 

PaAlfTL(Prof.),  ELEMENTABT  TEXT- 

BOOK  of  BOTANT,  for  SchoQis.     Bdltod  by  S.  H.  Vkna.  D.ee^ 
~     torar  of  Chilsfk  Oollege,  Csmbridge.    With  17ft 
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Published  every  Fridaj.     Prioe  Sd. 


M.A..  Fdlow  and  Lectorer  o 
Woodento.    Demy  Svo>  doth,  <s. 
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THE  EINDEBOAETEK.  Froebel  Society's 

SERIES  of  PAPERS.    IXmo. 

Ko.  1.-SBIRBBFF  (Mks).  OONHBZIOir  belwwn  KDIDUOABTBR 
andSCUOOL.    M.  __  

Ko.  f.-BUCKLAKD  (Miss).  USB  of  STORIB8  In  tlM  KDIDBII- 
GARTEN.    8d.  __ 

Ko.  S.-HOQOAK  (Mrs.,  M.D.).  TBE  PHTBICAL  BDCCATtOKJ  of 
GIRLS.    4d. 

THE  CHILB  and  CHILD  NATURE.    By 

the  BABOiTEBa  B'dlow.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  doth  extra.  Ss. 
**  Abounds  with  good  sense  and  noblo  thoughts.*— jrefrvpoZttotl. 


LoimoK! 

W.  SWAN  S0NNEN80HEIN  ft  ALLEN, 

Paternosteb  Squabs. 


A   NEW  LIBRARY  EDITION 

SIR  T.  MOIffi'S  UTOPIA. 

With  oopious  Notes  and  »  BioerapUcal  IA\iUBry 
Introduction  by  tne 

Eev.  T.  F.  DIBDIN,  D.D.,  F.S.A 

Printed  from  Sir  H.  BUis's  oopy,  with  additiontf  Notes  and 
Corrections. 

Finely  printed:  with  Head-^eces,  Borders,  Ac.,  copied 

from  the  beautiral  Books  of  Hours  of  the  Er-'     ** * 

Printers— the  most  elej 


Of  the  gtdunl  oontenti  of  flie  JovBirAt.  the  fottotiag 
sfaiaoifliit  will  afford  some  idea  :— 

cureent  topics. 

CommMiti  on  the  legal  events  of  the  week. 

LEADINO  AATICLES. 

Eflsayg  upon  braaohei  of  law  and  knatteit  of  pro- 
fettional  interest 

EECfiNT  DECISIONS. 
Explanatory  and  critical  diaquiutioni  on  reoent 
caiofl,  p<»nting  out  their  relatione  to  the  preyiou 
law. 

CASBB  OF  THE  WEEK. 


_ours  of  the  Early  French 
it  prodnctions  of  the  preset  i^ 


Portrait  of  Sir  T.  More,  enffravcd  by  Bcriveii  t  and  a 
beautiful  Outline  Engraving  ex  the  Family  of  Sir  T.  More, 
from  paintings  by  Holbein. 

This  edition  contains  copious  extracts  ftom  Mora's  "Works 
of  a  very  interesting  and  amusing  character— floio  reprinted 
for  the  first  time.    It  may  be  had  in  the  foUowing 
every  copy  numbered  and  signed  :— 


Tdtasi  bttik,  II  fis.|  or  whole 


47&  Demy  8vo,  uncut,  antique  gilt  cloth,  £l  Is. 
100  Demy  8vo,  on  old  ribbed  paper,  " — 
vellum,  drcuit  edges.  Sis.  6d. 

60  Boysl  8vo,  vellum  baek,  £1  lis.  M.  (flU eclUl). 

10  Imperial  Svo,  veL  baok,  pub.  £1  ISk  6d„  ralMd  to  il  ei.  <«ll  mUI. 


"  This  volume  Is  a  remarkably  eboloe  example  of  the  typogmphtoal  tai, 
•nd  of  that  eareAil  editing  whieh  Is  rare  In  this  sge  of  hntyy,  and  otdy  ti- 
talnaUe,  perhaps,  when  the  printer  and  publisher  happens,  as  In  this  oaae^ 
to  be  a  scholarly  devotee  of  his  noble  cnift.  It  eolnes  from  Boston,  Un- 
aod  does  honour  to  the  nflsia  of  Mr.  Bobsrt  Bebsrts,  of  Hut 
Jfews,  July  If,  1819. 

**Tho  volumes  that  hftve  bsea  tastted  ut  MM  intertaU  fhtti  Kr.  lobnls's 
Llnedashb-e  press  are  among  the  moot  aoeompUshed  spodswas  of  bibUo- 
grapby  whld&  have  been  prodneed  In  Bngfamd.  .  .  .  Tbert  emi  be  no 
question  that  the  work  beftre  os  to  a  most  degwl  Md  ilsslrsMi  one.'*— 
Academy^  May  f4, 1879. 

*'We  latdy  had  ooeaslon  to  tpedkof  Mr.  Befaerts  tA  Ul  ftntfneii  Ibr 
snmptQous  reprints  of  Old  Biwltak  anthors.  Tbs  pnssnt  velnne  may  Ub 
eolled  themasterpleooof  Itsprtaiter.  .  .  .  The  ornaments  are  the  truly 
remarkable  ftatnre  of  the  vomme.  They  in  so  good  that  Ills  to  bo  Mgrstted 
that  thsy  are  not  catdogued  with  referenoe  to  their  sonroes.  We  aM  sornr 
to  learn  that,  with  this  volume,  Mr.  Boberts's  oaresr  as  a  pttetsr  li  to  oloso. 
We  la  England  can  Ul  affiord  to  lose  one  of  the  very  few  nsn  friio  hove 
really  made  an  effort  to  b«at  printing  as  a  Ane  art.  ...  Do  wbat  we 
will,  weeanseMom  attafai  to  tbs  perftetlon  of  the  VnagH.  la  this  dspsvi. 
moot;  but  Mr.Bobcrts  at  his  best  is  not  fkr  behind  them. 

'*  Uallam  was  quite  right  when  he  edled  tt  *a  book  of  gOnlM.*  .  .  . 
What  copioosDess  of  wisdom  In  the  treatment  of  the  separate  departments 
of  lift  I  What  a  grasp  of  the  whole  eondltloas  of  private  dad  publlo 
happiness  1  Bdlglon,  education,  labour,  punishment,  oervteo,  marriage, 
the  traatment  of  the  sick,  the  disposal  of^the  deed,  wcrfhriL  social  Iflb. 
amnsemeats— everything  Is  touched  upon.  .  .  .  The  diflhmitf  Is  to  Sod 
a  sentence  that  Is  not  striking,  so  rich  U  More'a  mind,  so  vivid  the  English 
of  bis  Elhnbclhtt  tMoslator.   Bat  now  that  Tb.  Koberts  kss  fefveu  every 

nnwuungneas  alsnog*  etur  qootutmns.  ••-aafMivray  net^ieiff,  mmf  S,  I8r9« 

EOBEET  BOBEETS,  Boston,  LiNOOLNSHiBa, 


Short  reporte  of  caeea  decided  during  the  preyioiu 
week;  dnring  the  Long  Vacation,  reporti  ue 
given  of  oaaea  before  the  Vacation  Jndge. 

BEYIEWa 
New  legal  Worki  are  oareffolly  noticed  in  this 
department. 

QENEBAL  CORRBBPONDBNCE.  NEW  0BDER8. 
All  new  orders  and  rules  are  given,  sometimes 
before  they  can  be  obtained  by  the  public 

COUETB, 
Special  reporti  are  f umiahed  of  cases  decided  by 
the  Railway  Oonuniaslon,  and  of  Solicitors'  casei; 
selected  cues  in  the  Ckmnty   Courts  sre  alio 
reported. 

FARLIAMBNT  AND  LEGISLATION. 
LEGISLATION  OF  THE  TEAR. 

Under  this  head  oarefal  criticisms  are  given 
dnring  the  Long  Vacation  of  the  legislative  retnlti 
of  the  session. 

APPOINTMENTS  AND  OBITtJAEY. 
SOCIETIES  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
Fall  Reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  law 
Sooietiee.  A  Careful  Sttmmaiy  ia  given  of  all  the 
Legal  News  of  the  week»  ttd  Special  AttesAioB  ii 
bertowedon  Vtitiiiahing  HirlyOoplMef  aQGout 
Papers. 


The   Ktst  iliiinbet   of   Tolosie  ZZI7.| 
pRblishecl  October  3ls1^  1870. 

ArnmAL  SuBScoMprioirs.—  "Solicitors'  Journal" 
only,  26s. ;  by  poet,  28s.  %  when  paid  in  advanoa. 
Single  number,  6d« 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  14,  1880. 
No.  406,  New  Series. 


Thi  Editob  eannot  undertake  to  return^  or 
io  eorreepond  with  the  writert  of,  rtQeeted 
namucript. 

B  u  porticularhf  requested  that  all  business 
letters  regarding  the  supply  qf  the  paper, 
^c,  mag  he  addressed  to  the  Pttblisheb, 
and  not  to  ihe  Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

Fift^  Years  of  the  Unalish  Oonstitution.  By 
Sheldon  Amos,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
(LoDgnums.) 

A  GSKii  deal  of  attention  has  latterly  been 

S'tcq  in  England  to  contemporary  history. 
Lodi  has  been  attempted  in  the  very  namer- 
ons  Uognffldes  of  public  men;  though  here, 
as  may  be  expected,  the  narratiye  is  generally, 
in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word,  an  apology, 
foT  t&e  olgeet  of  these  biographies,  is  quite  as 
iDoefa  the  maintenance  of  a  deceased  states- 
man** policy  as  it  is  the  vindication  of  his 
npatation.    Even  the  memoirs  of  the  most 
fliilted  personages  have  been  recorded  with 
this  purpoee,  for  no  one  can  doubt  that  the 
hbooTB  of  Mr.  Theodore  Martin  are  quite 
umuch  devoted  to  an  active  future  as  they 
ue  to  a  philosophical  retrospect,  or  that  Mr. 
Ashley's  estimate  of  Lord  Palmerston's  career 
ills  fuUy  intended  to  vindicate  the  reputation 
of  a  certain  school  in  modem  politics  as  to 
describe  the  action  of  a  man  who  was  better 
liked  and  more  disliked  than    almost    any 
penon  of  his  time.     Political  biography  holds, 
then,  a  middle  place  between  the  political 
criticism  of  newspapers  and  reviews  and  the 
attempts  which  have  latterly  been  made  to 
form  a  general  estimate  of  the  forces,  poli- 
tied  and  social,  which  are  influencing  and 
modifying  the  England  of  our  own   time. 
Tbe  pabUc  has  fairly  responded  to  the  efforts 
vhich  have  been  made  by  men  of  letters,  and 
W  manifested  an  adequate  interest  in  the 
parrative  of  contemporary  history.    The  fact 
ii  instnictive,  because  it  shows  that  an  in- 
creasing number  of  persons  is  striving  to 
^bnn    a  judgment  on  current    facts,  or  on 
bits   80  near    that  they  are  still  affecting 
opinioa    and    action;  and    also    because    it 
is  eridenoe  that  the  highest  positions  and 
the  moat  exalted  reputations  are  to  be  criti- 
cised, or  that  criticism  on  them  should  be 
dioLnned,  or  that,  if  possible,  they  and  their 
kcu  shocdd  be  made  popular.    To  modify  the 
VQirds  of  one  among  these  personages,  public 
tten,  as  well  as  constitutional  government,  are 
on  their  trial ;  and  though,  perhaps,  it  is  too 
^ach  to  expect  that  biographers  should  be 
^MMsionate,  thejr  have  to  lake  for  granted 
^at  the  pablic  will  be,  and  thereupon  try  to 
^•cQiate  them.    In  brief,  the  present  age  is 
living  tbe  epoch  in  which  ^eers  and  pre- 
^  wrote  or  published  partisan  histories, 
'^h  as  those  of  Burnet  and  Clarendon,  when 
^ph  told  the  story  of  Anne's  reign  to  her 
Contemporaries,  when  parties  patroniaed  the 
Pruf,  when  Swift  tried  to  popularise  Harley's 
Micj,  and  Bolingbroke  invited  the  English 
l^le,  in  the  best  English  at  his  command, 


and  very  good  it  was,  to  surrender  the 
liberties  they  had  won  to  the  restored  Stuarts. 
The  criticism  of  modem  events  has  made 
progress  since  the  time  that  Mr.  Irving 
published  his  useful  volume  of  newspaper 
cuttings,  and  the  success  of  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy's  work  is  not  more  creditable  to 
the  author  than  it  is  to  the  public.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  an  increasing  number 
of  persons  is  desirous  of  being  informed  of  the 
manner  in  which  English  history  has  been 
made  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  of 
becoming  able  to  criticise  as  well  as  to  read 
partisan  newspapers. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Amos  is  a  contribution  to 
this  novel  but  useful  kind  of  literature.  It 
purports  to  give  an  account  of  how  the  several 
forces  which,  when  adjusted  and  working 
together,  make  up  what  people  call  the  Con- 
stitution, have  gained  or  lost  strength  daring 
the  changes  of  the  fifty  years  which,  roughly 
speaking,  have  followed  the  passage  of  the 
first  Reform  Bill.  Mr.  Amos  is  as  far  quali- 
fied for  the  task  as  the  able  son  of  a  very 
distinguished  father  might  be,  for  he  is 
entitled  to  appeal  to  the  reputation  which  his 
father  obtained,  and  it  is  well  known  that  he 
has  inherited  his  father's  tastes  and  followed 
his  father's  studies.  He  has,  however,  under- 
taken a  task  which  is  not  easily  fulfilled ;  for, 
while  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  con- 
stitutional  antiquities  is  a  work  which  needs 
very  little  discretion  and  no  great  parts  beyond 
industry  and  accuracy,  the  interpretation  of 
contemporary  events  in  a  judicial  manner 
requires  a  very  great  deal  of  discrimination, 
as  well  as  a  very  broad  view.  Besides,  to 
handle  topics  of  the  day,  in  a  fashion  which 
precludes  the  author  from  the  apology  which 
is  fairly  and  justly  made  for  the  usages  of 
party  warfare,  requires  a  great  deal  of  courage. 
A  man  may  think  that  the  iron  which  he 
handles  is  cold,  but  may  find  that  it  may 
scorch  him  after  all.  And,  as  Mr.  Amos  has 
dealt  very  largely  with  the  events  of  the  last 
half-dozen  years,  and  has  treated  them  with 
sufficient  clearness,  though  constantly  with 
judicial  caution,  it  will  be  strange  if  the 
real  merits  of  his  book  are  acknowledged  by 
partisans. 

The  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  work  of 
Mr.  Amos  is  that  which  treats  (chapter  iv.) 
of  the  Liberty  of  the  Subject.  The  topic  is 
very  large,  and  properly  requires  separate 
handling,  for  the  attitude  which  law  takes 
towards  individual  liberty,  when  it  is  not 
engaged  in  supplying  a  remedy  for  personal 
wrongs,  or  assisting  the  prosecution  of  private 
rights,  or  chastising  crime,  but  is  merely 
controlling  society  in  the  real  or  reputed 
interests  of  society,  is  one  which  needs  a  very 
carefal  and  a  very  analytical  study.  It  is 
certainly,  we  believe,  incorrect  to  say  that 
''legislative  assemblies  are  not  the  less  de- 
spotic for  being  democratised."  Mr.  Amos 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  that,  since  the 
House  of  Commons  has  become  a  more 
popular  assembly,  it  has  given  civil  liberties 
which  a  narrower  franchise  refused  or  dreaded, 
and  that  it  has  never  pretended  to  control 
liberty  except  in  cases  where  it  believed  that 
the  interests  of  all  were  concerned,  or  where 
existing  freedom  was  really  the  power  of 
oppressing  others,  or  where  it  has  been 
persuaded  that  the  constraint  of  law  is  a 


means  for  quickening  education  in  a  demon- 
strable truth.  Since  the  passage  of  the 
Reform  Bill  no  restraint  of  individual  action 
has  been  enacted  which  is  to  be  compared 
with  that  virtual  serfdom  which  property 
imposed  on  labour  under  the  old  law  of 
parochial  settlement,  and  in  the  interests  of 
property  only.  It  may  be  that  the  Factory 
Acte  are  open  to  adverse  criticism,  that  some 
so-called  sanitary  laws  are  of  doubtful  policy, 
of  doubtful  justice,  or  are  even  mischievous 
errors,  but  they  have  been  adopted  in  honest 
error;  and  because,  through  the  peculiar 
character  and  conduct  of  the  English  Par- 
liament, it  is  frequently  necessary  to  trust  to 
experts  who  are  always  very  positive,  and 
probably  are,  to  the  great  public  inconvenience, 
ofben  in  the  wrong.  But  it  would  be  worth 
while  for  the  students  of  political  ethics  to 
examine,  in  the  light  of  facts,  the  question — 
To  what  extent  is  the  formation  of  individual 
character  aided  or  hindered  by  the  restraints 
of  law? 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  praise  the 
English  Constitution  because  it  is  unwritten 
and,  therefore,  elastic.  Such  praise  can  be 
accorded  to  it  only  when  it  acts  in  the  clear 
light  of  day,  when  the  Government  is,  except 
on  those  rare  occasions  in  which  the  public 
security  requires  a  temporary  secrecy,  abso- 
lutely candid  and  truthful  to  Parliament,  and 
when  the  various  elements  of  the  State  are 
content  to  abide  by  the  historical  position 
which  long  usage  has  assigned  them.  For 
the  English  Constitution  is,  above  all,  a 
balance  of  powers,  in  which  each  factor  could 
theoretically  arrogate  far  more  to  itself  than 
it  practically  pretends  to  do,  but  which  could 
not,  as  it  well  understands,  when  it  is  not 
misled  by  evil  counsellors  and  political  adven- 
turers, claim  more  than  it  possesses  without 
danger  to  itself.  For  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
the  Lords  virtually  ruled  this  country,  and  they 
surrendered  their  power  only  to  the  dread  of 
revolution.  But  they  surrendered  it  irre- 
vocably. George  III.  was  personally  a  popular 
Sovereign.  But  he  attempted  personal  rule ; 
he  affected,  though  only  a  Sovereign  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  with  fifty  members  of  the 
European  royal  houses  who  had  by  English 
custom  a  better  title  to  the  Crown  than  him- 
self, to  believe  in  the  possession  of  a  right 
which  was  stronger  than  that  which  con- 
stituted his  true  strength,  and  his  throne  was 
never  in  such  peril  as  it  was  just  before  the 
English  people  veered  suddenly  round  in  view 
of  the  first  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  chief  danger  which  the  happy  expedient 
of  the  collective  authority  of  the  administra- 
tion runs — an  authority  which  is  virtually  the 
second  or  inner  chamber  of  Parliament — is 
in  the  risk  of  rousing  the  jealousy  or  suspicion 
of  the  nation  by  furtive  practices,  and  ostenta- 
tious exhibitions  of  the  prerogative.  It  may 
seem  a  paradox,  but  it  is  a  truth,  that  the 
origin  of  English  loyalty  to  the  Crown  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  English  royal  family  is 
where  it  is  by  Act  of  Parliament  only,  a  fact 
which  Mr.  Amos  sees  very  clearly  and  Baron 
Stockmar  did  not  see  at  aU. 

JjLMEs  E.  Thobold  Rogsbs. 
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The  Greek  New  TesiameiU^  edited  from 
Ancieni  AiUhoritieSf  with  their  Varioue 
Beadinge  in.  Full  and  the  Zafin^  Version 
(^  Jerome.  By  Samuel  Prideanx  Tre- 
gelles,  LL.D.    (Samuel  Bagster  <fe  Sons.) 

Such  is  the  title  issued  with  the  seventh  and 
concluding  part  of  Dr.  Tregelles'  great  work, 
containing  a  text  of  the  New  Testament 
in  Greek,  the  result  of  more  than  thirty 
years'  laborious  consultation  of  ancient  MSS., 
vcrtsions,  and  commentaries.  In  this  short 
notice  we  confine  oue  attention  to  the  re- 
cently published  seventh  part.  All  who  are 
interested  in  these  matters  know  that  it  is  a 
posthumous  publication,  and  all  of  oourse 
were  aware  that,  whenever  it  should  come 
out,  it  would  want  the  editor's  finishing 
touch,  and  must  exhibit  a  very  imperfect 
representation  of  what  the  iatroductory 
matter  would  have  furnished  if  this  indefati:- 
gable  collator  had  lived  to  bring  his  task  to 
an  end.  But  we  never  remember  having  been 
80  bitterly  disappointed  in  the  completion  of 
any  work.  Dr.  Hort  is,  we  suppose,  the 
responsible  editor,  though  he  has  associated 
the  name  of  Mr.  Streane  with  his  ownv  and  it 
does  not  exactly  appear  what  parts  have  been 
assigned  to  each  editor.  The  seventh  part, 
which  b  nearly  of  the  same  size  with  the 
preceding  ones,  consists  of  thirty-two  pages  of 
introductory  matter,  and  several  leaves  which 
are  folded  over  so  afl  to  lie  open  when  wanted, 
with  the  printed  portion  (one-fourth  of  the 
whole  leaf)  visible,  while  the  reader  haa 
another  page  of  the  Testament  before  him. 
It  is  a  most  inconvenient  arrangement,  as  the 
leaves  will  be  sure  to  get  crumpled  as  soon  as 
ever  they  are  used.  These  leaves  contain  the 
Addenda  et  Corrigenda  which  Dr.  Tregelles 
would  have  appended  to  the  completed  edition 
of  his  Qreek  Testament.  Of  course  it  ia  no 
fault  of  the  present  editors  that  they  could 
find  no  more  information  in  what  Dr.  Tregelles 
left ;  but,  as  they  had  undertaken  the  w<Hrk, 
we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  some 
connected  account  in  their  own  words  of  his 
labours,^  his  views,  and  opinions.  He  would 
unquestionably  have  given  us  his  opinion  as  to 
the  value  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  thefaceimile 
of  which  had  not  been  printed  when  he  issued 
his  first  instalment.  It  would  have  been 
something  if  only  his  editors  had  given  some 
opinion  on  their  own  part  how  far  the  text  of 
the  first  two  gospels  would  have  been  modified 
by  the  additional  evidence  afibrded  by  prob- 
ably the  most  ancient,  certainly  the  most 
valuable,  of  all  existing  MSS. 

We  have  taken  the  trouble  to  compare 
the  text  of  these  two  gospels  with  a  text 
which  we  had  ourselves  composed  from  a 
comparison  of  the  Sinaitic  and  other  early 
uncials,  neglecting  all  modern  editions  and 
cursive  MSS.,  and  the  result  is  that  in  about 
one-.tenth  of  the  variations  from  the  Textue 
Beceptm — which,  speaking  generally,  and 
omitting,  of  oourse,  all  variations  of  less  im- 
portance, were  about  six  hundred,  which  we 
considered  nearly  certain — we  differed  from 
Tregelles'  text.  Of  this  tenth  we  found  that 
in  most  cases  we  had  selected  a  reading  which 
was  witnessed  to  by  the  Codex  Sinaiticus. 
How  far  Dr.  Tregelles  would  have  modified 
his  text  after  secins^  this  single  additional 
MS.  it  is  impossible  for  us   to  say ;    but 


we  think  the  fact  we  have  stated  shows  how 
great  is  the  agreement  of  tiie  earlier  docu- 
ments when  the  text  at  the  most  would  so 
very  rarely  have  had  to  be  altered  through 
the  discovery  of  this  most  valuable  MS. 

We  have  referred  to  but  one  point  which 
we  think  might  have  been  advantageously 
illustrated  by  the  editora^  whose  business 
it  surely  was  to  have  written  in  their  own 
I  words  a  preface,  describing  what  they  have 
I  put  together  as  prolegomena  in  Dr.  Tre** 
gelles'  language,  in  pas^ges  detached  from 
each  other  and  selected  from  varioas  works. 
After  glancing  over  these — which,  of  eouxee, 
do  not  profess  to  contain  anything  new,  and 
which  are  almost  entirely  in  Dr.  Tregelles' 
own  words — we  come  to  an  "  Account  of  Pre- 
paratory Labours"  printed  in  smaller  type, 
also  in  his  own  words,  and  then  to  the  real 
Addenda  et  Oorrigenda,  prefaced  by  four 
pages  of  Introduction  signed  with  the  initiale 
F.  J.  A.  H.  Accordingly,  in  the  Addenda 
et  Corrigenda,  we  expected  to  find  the  same 
arrangement  followed,  instead  of  which  we 
find  a  mixture  of  notes,  whieh  are  for  the 
most  part,  we  suppose,  due  to  Dr.  Tregelles, 
but  ia  many  of  which  Dr.  TregelW  name  is 
quoted.  Thus,  on  the  very  first  page,  we 
have  the  following  notice,  which  peihaps  im- 
plies som»  diasent  from  his  opinion  :— 

''In  part  ii.  Dr.  Tregelles  silently  raises  to  the 
class  of  <  later  uncial  MSS.  of  special  import- 
ance *  the  two  following : — 

''  Frcuf,  Mosq. — ^Dr.  Tregelles  vepriated  iirom 
Matthaei  these  fragments  of  John  i.  and  xx.  as 
an  appendix  to  the  Codex  Zacynthius.  They 
have  since  been  re^oollated  by  Tisohenderf^  in 
whose  chief  editions  they  stand  as  0.' 

*<  r.— This  MS.  contains  John  xvi.  3-xix. 
41. 

*<  To  this  class  [h)  may  now  be  added  frag- 
ments of  Mark  vii.-ix.  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambiid]^  called  W''  by  Tisohendorf, 
and  believed  by  him  to  be  of  the  mnth  century." 

It  will  be  seen  that  what  we  have  been 
complaining  of  in  this  most  disappointing 
complation  of  so  valuable  a  work  is,  first,  the 
reticence,  secondly,  the  inconsistency,  of  those 
who  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  task  of 
editing  it.  They  ought,  we  think»  either  to 
have  said  less  or  more  than  they  have  done. 
Nicholas  Pocock. 


Lectures  and  JEssags.  By  the  late  William 
Kingdon  Clifford,  F.RS.  Edited  by  Leslie 
Stephen  and  Frederick  Pollock,  with  an 
Introduction  by  F.  Pollock.    (Macmillan.) 

[First  liotiee,'] 

Thbbb  volumes,  the  publication  of  whieh  is 
due  to  the  labours  (^  two  pairs  of  friendly 
and  thoroughly  competent  hands,  hring  to- 
gether, from  the  reports  of  societies  and  from 
magaziiMs,  most  of  Prof.  Clifford's  non- 
mathematical  Lectures  and  Essays.  The  many 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  looking  out  for 
Clifford's  name  in  a  list  of  popular  lectures,  and 
in  the  best-known  of  our  reviews,  certain  that 
the  presence  of  that  name  meant  some  new  in- 
tellectual stimulus,  will  be  grateful  to  the  editors 
for  the  service  they  have  here  rendered  them. 
Whatever  the  permanent  value  of  Clifford's 
discncssions  of  contemporary  questions  of 
science  and  philosophy,  there  is  a  freshness 
and  a  charm  about  his  way  of  conceiving  and 
presenting  his  subject  which  gives  a   real 


literary  vahie  to  these  papers.  Even  the 
lecturesi  which,  as  Mr.  Pollock  tells  us,  were 
hardly  ever  written  out,  are  not  wanting  in 
this  literary  attraction.  And  the  reason  of 
this  is  not  far  to  seek.  CiifElard's  utterances, 
whether  spoken  or  written^  owed  their  fascina- 
tion less  to  their  external  finish  than  to  the 
directness  of  the  enclosed  thought,  to  the 
fipeshaess  and  vividness  of  the  idlsas  expressed. 
And  this  kind  of  attraetbn  makes  itself  felt 
almost  as  much  when  the  spoken  words  are 
written  down  and  merely  read  as  when  thej 
are  actually  heard. 

The  intellectual  traits  that  reveal  them- 
selves with  some  cfistlnctnesB  in  these  papers 
are  made  still  clearer  by  the  Introduction, 
which  consists  of  a  very  attractive  biographical 
sketch  by  Mr.  Pollock,  and  of  selections  from 
!  Clifford's  letters.  What  struck  one  most  in 
-reading  Clifford's  occasional  papers  was  the 
restless  versartility  of  his  mind,  its  boldness  ia 
attacking  new  problems  of  thought,  its  wide 
and  almost  caldiolie  interest  in  ideas,  and  its 
passion  toit  truth  of  every  kind.  And  these 
prornvnent  characteristica  sre  amply  done 
justice  to  in  the  biograpby.  One  often  heard 
Cli^rd's  admirers  say  what  a  pity  it  was  that 
he  did  not  devote  himself  to  his  own  special 
field  of  mathematics.  But  what  is  told  us 
here  leade  us  to  think  that  such  a  course 
would  have  been  impossibl'e  to  Clifford.  He 
had  too  much  intellectual  sensibility,  was  too 
easily  stirred  by  any  idea  in  the  air,  and  had  too 
wide  and  insatiable  a  curiosity,  to  make  a 
good  typical  specialist.  This  was  illastrated 
even  at  Cambridge,  where  he  would,  on  Prof. 
Sylvester's  authority,  pretty  certainly  haw 
obtained  the  first  place  in  the  Mathematical 
Tripos  but  lor  his  too  wide  reading.  In  the 
firTst  few  years  after  his  degree  Clifford's 
mtnd|  we  are  told,  ranged  through  farion! 
forms  of  speculation,  physical,  metaphysical, 
social  and  ethical.  He  was  always  trjing 
new  theories : — 

*'  He  had  a  singular  power  of  taking  up  any 
theory  that  seemed  to  him  at  all  worth  inrcsti- 
^ting,  realising  it,  working  it  out,  and  making 
it  completely  his  own  for  the  time  being,  and 
yet  all  the  while  eonaeiously  holding  it  as  an 
experunent,  and  being  perfectly  ready  to  gire 
it  up  when  found  wanting  "  (vol.  i.,  p.  12}. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  not  suppose  that  Clif- 
ford never  reached  any  definite  fired  belieft. 
Throughall  these  various  intellectual  tentatires 
he  was  steadily  feeling  his  way  to  sure  results. 
In  his  different  lines  of  enqairy,  he  was 
aiming  at  a  consoUdatioa  of  his  conelusioM 
by  help  of  some  large  uniting  principles. 
Such  principles  he  held  that  he  had  reached, 
and  his  papers  breathe  all  the  confidence  of  a 
mind  that,  though  perfectly  aware  of  the  vast 
extent  of  the  unknown,  is  conscious  of  resting 
on  a  firm  basis  of  carefully  ascertained  tnith. 
One  may  add  that  the  biographical  sketcH 
paints  Clifford's  whole  nature  as  one  singularly 
amiable  and  engagrag.  He  seems  to  hare 
reserved  the  severity  and  even  the  bitterness 
that  occasionally  mark  his  writings  for  ms 
public  utterances :  in  private  he  was  gentle, dis- 
inclined to  combat,  a  sympathetic  companion 
and  a  warm-hearted  friend.  More  than  this, 
he  combined  with  an  earnestness  of  convl^ 
tion  that  might  almost  be  called  religious  a 
gaiety  and  playfulness  of  mind  that  won  for 
>imL%,ji?png  liking  of  all  who  caoe  m 
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contact  with  him,  among  whom  children  seem 
to  htve  occupied  a  prominent  place.  One 
can  hardlj  wonder  at  his  popularity  with 
the  latter  after  reading  the  exquisite  bit  of 
dioUery  written  for  ohUdren  under  the  title 
"The  Giant's  Shoes"  (p.  64).  Those  who 
bad  the  privilege  of  knowing  Clifford  even 
slightly  will  be  able  to  bear  out  the  truthful- 
Bsra  of  tbia  delineation.  It  was  only  by 
tiiose  who  thought  they  could  divine  the  man 
through  hia  writings  that  he  was  ever  sup- 
posed to  be  violeot  or  harsh* 

Clifford's  Essays  fall  into  two  groups — ^those 
which  handle  questions  of  physical  science, 
and  those  which  deal  with  properly  philo- 
sophic questions,  more  especially  ethics  and 
metapbyaies.  These  groups  are  so  far  con- 
Bectad  that  the  scientifio  papers  discuss  for 
the  most  part  those  ultimate  ideas  of  physical 
sdeaoe,  fime,  atoms,  number,  and  space^  which 
can  only  be  treated  in  a  philosophic  spirit, 
and  witk  some  reference  to  the  nature  and 
limits  of  human  knowledge.  The  love  of 
definiteneas  of  conception  and  precision  of 
still' went  that  marks  the  mathematical  mind 
9bam»  ifeself  throughout  the  scientific  exposi- 
tions, dtfibrd's  power  of  clear  presentation 
was  a  very  remarkable  one»  He  had  a  way  of 
rednciiig  the  moat  abstruse  and  complicated 
subject  to  s  simple  and  easily  intelligible 
form.  It  is  possible  that  this  rare  gift  of 
exposition  in  science  depended  on  an  excep- 
tional force  of  visual,  and  more  specially 
geometrical,  imagination,  by  which  he  was 
eaabled  to  see  under  the  form  of  definite 
mental  pictures  what  others  saw  only  hazily. 
The  invisible  world  of  molecular  action  seemed 
to  reveal  itself  to  Clifford  with  the  dis- 
tinctness that  belongs  to  the  visible  universe. 
Thi«  observation  is  borne  out  by  the  story 
IM  by  Mr.  Pollock  of  Clifford's  clearing 
up  to  him,  during  their  undeigraduate  days, 
some  difficulty  in  analytical  statics : — **  As  he 
spoke  he  appeared  not  to  be  working  out  a 
question,  but  simply  telling  what  he  saw" 
'p.  4).  This  faculty  is  strikingly  exemplified 
in  the  paper  on  Atoms  (vol.  i.),  which  is  a 
maeteriy  explanation  of  the  laws  of  the 
transmission  and  interruption  of  sound  and 
light,  the  relation  of  the  pressure  of  a  gas 
to  its  volume  and  temperature,  and  the  laws 
of  chemical  combination,  by  help  of  a  few 
nssple  hypotheses  respecting  the  structure, 
Bumbcr,  and  mode  of  movement  of  atoms. 
The  chain  of  reasoning,  though  needing  close 
sclentioD,  can  be  folio  ived  by  any  reader  of 
^voeral  intelligence.  One  wonders  how  many 
Ben  besides  Clifford  would  have  had  the 
courage  to  try  such  a  topic  with  a  Sunday 
^ure  aodience. 

The  author's  views  on  the  underlying 
conceptions  of  the  physical  sciences  are 
indicated  more  especially  in  three  papers 
of  the  first  volame,  **  On  Theories  of  the 
Pbysicil  Forees,"  **0n  the  Aims  and  Instru- 
neuts  of  Scientific  Thought,"  and  <'The 
Philosophy  of  the  Pure  Sciences."  These 
eisays  are  reprints  of  lectures  delivered  before 
tile  Royal  Institution  and  the  British  Associa- 
te Jo.  They  touch  oe  a  number  of  interest- 
in;?  probleois — sometimes  too  lightly — and  are 
full  of  snggestivenesB.  The  meaning  of  the 
ciactuess  and  reasonableness  we  attribute  to 
tLj  order  of  nature  is  carefully  examined  in 
the     ond  of  these  papers.    ChiFord  knew  of 


no  such  thing  as  an  absolutely  universal  htw 
of  nature : — 

**  When  we  say  that  the  uniformity  which  we 
observe  in  the  course  of  events  is  exact  and 
universal,  we  mean  no  more  than  this :  that  we 
are  able  to  state  general  rules  whioh  are  far 
more  exact  than  direct  experiment^  and  whioh 
apply  to  all  cases  that  we  are  at  present  likely 
to  come  across"  (i.  141). 

That  is  to  say,  scientific  knowledge  has  a 
relative  and  practical,  not  an  absolute,  cer- 
tainty. This  ouffht  to  be  remembered  in 
connexion  with  Clifford's  strong  affirmations 
of  scientific  against  religious  propositions.  He 
can  only  be  called  a  dogmatic  scientist  in  the 
sense  of  being  sure  within  certain  well-defined 
limits.  Beyond  these  he  saw  as  plainly  as  any 
man  how  precarious  all  extension  of  inference 
becomes. 

His  view  of  the  reasonableness  of  nature's 
order  is  a  little  curious.  He  of  course  rejected 
the  idea  of  purpose  as  supplying  this  element, 
but  what  is  unexpected  is  that  he  equally  re- 
jected the  idea  of  cause.  He  writes,  '^  I,  at 
least,  have  never  yet  seen  any  single  meaning 
of  the  word  [sciL^  cause]  that  could  be  fairly 
applied  to  the  whole  order  of  nature/'  and  he 
objects,  though  without  giving  liis  reasons, 
to  Prof.  Bain's  connexion  of  the  idea  of  cause 
with  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
(i.  151).  Elsewhere  (iL  77)  he  writes,  "  The 
word  cause^  iroXXa^li)^  Xeyofievov^  and  mis^ 
leading  as  it  is,  having  no  legitimate  place 
in  science  or  philosophy,  may  yet  be  of  some 
use  in  conversation,"  &c.  It  is  a  pity  that 
this  subject  is  not  more  thoroughly  gone 
into ;  but  alas !  this  is  a  remark  that  sug- 
gests itself  very  often  in  reading  Clifford's 
papers.  A  mind  so  brimful  of  ideas  as 
his  cannot,  perhaps,  be  expected  to  treat  ex- 
haustively all  the  subjects  it  touches,  especially 
when  the  occasion  of  touching  them  is  that 
of  the  popular  exposition  of  a  lecture- room. 
What  he  did  believe  respecting  the  order 
of  things  was  that  to  every  reasonable  ques- 
tion respecting  nature  there  is  an  intelligible 
answer  "  which  either  we  or  posterity  may 
know."  The  reader  may  be  reminded  here  of 
G.  H.  Lewes's  later  conception  of  the  scope 
and  nature  of  philosophic  enquiry. 

Clifford*s  favourite  idea  of  the  absolute  un- 
certainty of  knowledge  comes  out  again  in  the 
first  of  the  three  papers  named  above,  where 
he  discusses  the  possibility  that  our  apparently 
continuous  perceptions  of  moving  bodies  are 
really  made  up  of  little  jumps,  or  discontinuous 
impressions,  like  those  given  by  the  wheel  of 
life.  Yet  he  always  combined  with  this 
philosophic  doubt  a  firm  assurance  of  the 
range  of  scientific  certainty;  and  in  this  same 
pi^er  he  expounds  the  doctrine  that  ''  the 
entire  history  of  a  single  particle  is  involved 
in  a  complete  knovle^e  of  its  state  at  any 
moment,"  and  that  consequently  ''the  history 
of  eternity  is  contained  in  every  second  of 
time."  So,  too,  in  the  third  and  most  elaborate 
of  these  essays  he  is  concerned  to  show 
that  the  laws  of  space  and  number,  while 
something  more  than  inductions  from  experi- 
ence, as  J.  S.  Mill  affirms,  are  not  absolutely 
universal.  His  views  on  these  subjects  are 
among  the  most  striking  of  his  utterances. 
He  sets  out  from  an  examination  of  Kant's 
position,  and  contends  that  as  long  as  the 
principles  of  the  pure  sciences  are  regarded 


as  universal  the  empirical  solution,  even 
extended  by  help  of  Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine  of 
inherited  knowledge,  is  inadequate.  The  real 
solution,  according  to  Clifibrd,  in  the  ease  of 
geometric  truths,  is  supplied  by  the  reasonings 
of  Lobatchewsky,  Biemann,  and  Helmhol'z, 
which  go  to  show  that  some  of  Euclid's 
postulates  may  be  not  strictly  true  of  very 
large  regions  of  space,  while  it  can  be  shown 
that  other  postulates  may  be  untrue  ^*  on  the 
side  of  the  very  small,"  like  our  perception  of 
the  continuity  of  water  or  of  the  motion  in  a 
wheel  of  life.  Jambs  Sux.lt. 


Teutonic  Mythology.  By  Jacob  Grimm. 
Translated  from  tiie  fourth  edition,  with 
Notes  and  Appendix,  by  James  Steven 
Stallybrass.  (W.  Swan  Sonnenschein  & 
Allen.) 

When  the  Folk-lore  Society  was  first  founded, 
it  proposed,  at  the  suggestion  of  Ptof.  Max 
Miiller,  to  undertake  a  translation  of  Jacob 
Grimm's  Deutsche  Mythologie.  We  believe 
that  this  undertaking  was  looked  forward  to 
by  those  members  of  the  society  who  had 
promised  to  perform  a  part  of  the  work  with 
no  slight  fear  and  trembling.  For  that 
immortal  monument  of  Jacob  Grimm's  learn- 
ing is  an  exceedingly  difficult  book  to  trans* 
late.  The  translator  must  not  only  possess  a 
thorough  mastery  over  both  Germsia  and 
English,  but  he  must  himself  be  a  scholar, 
a  comparative  philologist  and  mythologist. 
Otherwise,  he  would  never  be  able  to  fully 
understand,  and  render  dearly  intelligible^ 
the  wise  utterances  of  the  great  master  who 
first  pointed  out  the  right  pathe  through  so 
many  of  those  wide  fields  of  popular  fiction 
in  which  explorers,  unless  led  by  the  hand 
of  a  trostworthy  guids,  are  so  apt  to  go 
astray.  The  quaMcations  we  have  men* 
tioned  seem  to  be  possessed  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Stallybrass,  and  the  coosequence  k  that 
Jie  has  produced  a  translation  which  is  an,,  in 
every  way,  admirable  piece  of  work.  Only  the 
first  volume  has  as  yet  appeared;  but  the 
remaining  two  volumes  are  likely,  we  trust, 
to  be  published  before  very  long.  When 
the  translation  is  complete,  accompanied  by 
"  a  full  classified  bibliography  and  an  accurate 
and  detailed  index  to  the  whole  work,"  it 
will,  if  the  second  and  third  volumes  are  as 
well  interpreted  as  the  first,  refiect  the  greatest 
credit  upon  the  translator,  who  has  worked  so 
intelligently  and  so  conscientiously,  and  the 
publishers,  who  have  had  the  courage  to  under- 
take so  costly,  it  might  seem  so  liazardous, 
an  enterprise. 

The  task  of  bringing  out  the  fourth  edition 
of  the  Deutsche  Mytholoyie,  which  the  present 
translation  follows,  was  entrusted  by  Grimm's 
heirs,  after  his  death,  to  Prof.  K  H.  Meyer, 
of  Berlin.  To  it  was  appended  "such  ad- 
ditional matter  as  the  author  had  collected  in 
his  note-book  for  future  use."  So  great  was 
this  mass  of  miscellaneous  information  that  it 
occupies  no  less  than  370  pages  of  the  third 
volume  of  that  edition,  the  various  items 
being  arranged  according  to  the  order  of 
subjects  in  the  book.  Mr.  StaUybrass  pro- 
poses 

**  to  digest  this  supplement,  salecting  the  most 
valuable  parts,  and  adding  original  articles  by 
the  editor  himjself  and  by  other  gentlemen  who 
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have  devoted  epeoial  attentioD  to  individual 
branches  of  the  scienoe  of  folk-knowledge." 

A  few  extracts  from  this  Supplement  have 
been  given  in  the  footnotes  to  the  present 
volume,  and  the  translator  has  added  a  few  of 
his  own — very  few,  but  generally  very  much 
to  the  purpose.  We  may  take  as  specimens 
the  following.  At  p.  130  the  text  says, 
spr aking  of  the  days  of  the  week, 

"  Byzantium  had  no  influence  over  Lithuanians 
and  Finns,  and  had  it  over  a  part  only  of  the 
Slavs.  These  in  their  counting  begin  with 
Monday  as  the  first  day  after  rest;  conse- 
quently Tuesday  is  their  second  and  Thursday 
tneir  fourth,  altogether  deviating  from  theL^itin 
and  Icelandic  reckoning." 
To  which  the  translator  adds  in  a  note : — 
''e.^.,  in  Bussian:  1,  voekres^nie,  resurrection 
(but  O.  SI.,  ne-d^lia,  no- doing);  2.  po- 
ned^rnik,  day  after-no- work ;  3,  vt6rnik, 
second  day;  4,  seredd,  middle;  5,  chetv^rg, 
fourth  day ;  6,  piatnitsa,  fifth  day ;  7,  subb6ta, 
Sabbath." 

It  is  very  fortunate  that  the  task  of  translat- 
ing the  Deutsche  Mythohgie  should  have  been 
undertaken  by  a  scholar  who  can  inter- 
pret the  Slavonic  as  well  as  the  other 
languages  quoted  in  the  text.  Very  much  to 
the  point,  and  very  different  from  Prof. 
Bugge's  recent  etymological  parallels,  is  Mr. 
Stallybrass's  comparison  (p.  97)  of  "the 
Slavic  volkhVf  magus,"  a  magician  or  con- 
juror, with  "  the  term  w7t?a,  which,"  as  Grimm 
points  out,  "  first  denotes  any  magic-wielding 
soothsaveress,  and  is  afterwards  attached  to  a 
particular  mythic  Volva,  of  whom  one  of  the 
oldest  Eddie  songs,  the  tolwpd,  treats."  Of 
interest  also  is  such  information  on  the  trans- 
lator's part  (p.  187)  as  that  '<to  the  Bori&t 
Mongok  beyond  L.  Baikal,  fairy-rings  in 
grass  are '  where  the  eons  of  the  lightning  have 
danced.' "  And  a  really  valuable  addition  to 
the  author's  short  account  of  the  Servian 
Vilas  is  contributed  by  the  following  note  of 
the  translator  at  p.  436 : — 

''The  Bulgarian  samodiva  or  samMUa  corre- 
sponds to  the  Servian  vila.  When  the  wounded 
Pomdk  cries  to  his  '  sister '  samodiva,  she 
comes  and  cures  him.  The  samodfvy  cazry  off 
children ;  and  mischief  wrought  by  the  elements, 
by  storms,  &c.,  is  ascribed  to  them.  Like  the 
Fates,  they  begift  the  new  bom.  Three  samo- 
divy  visit  the  infant  Jesus;  one  sews  him  a 
shirt,  another  knits  him  a  band,  and  the  third 
trims  a  cap  for  him.  Some  stories  about  them 
dosely  resemble  those  of  the  swanmaids. 
Stoydn  finds  three  samodfvy  bathing,  removes 
their  clothes,  restores  those  of  the  two  eldest, 
but  takes  the  youngest  (Muiyka)  home,  and 
marries  her.  St.  John  christens  her  first  child, 
and  asks  her  to  dance,  as  do  the  samodfvy.  But 
she  cannot  without  her  'samodfvski  dr^khL' 
Stoydu  produces  them ;  she  flies  away,"  &c. 

The  original  of  the  Deutsche  Mgthologie 
is  no  doubt  possessed  by  many  English 
scholars.  But  they  will  readily  admit  that 
it  is  a  tough  book  to  read,  and  a  difficult  one 
to  refer  to  rapidly.  So  even  they  ought  to 
welcome  the  present  translation.  To  the 
great  majority  of  students  who  occupy  them- 
selves with  mythology  and  folk-lore,  it  will 
be  a  priceless  boon.  There  will  now  be  no 
excuse  for  mythologists  who  write  without 
first  consulting  the  great  teacher  whose  wise 
utterances  compare  so  favourably  with  the 
hasty  assertions  of  too  many  recent  inter- 
preters of  tradition.       W.  R.  S.  Balston. 


Indian  Finance:  Three  Essays  (republished 
from  the  Nineteenth  Century),  With  an 
Introduction  and  Appendix.  By  Henry 
Fawcett,  M.P.    (Macmillan.) 

AccoBDiNO  to  a  well-known  story,  Burke 
once  fairly  roused  the  House  of  Oommons  to 
economy  by  thundering  out  the  quotation, 
^^  parsimonia  magnum  vectigal,*'  and  pro- 
nouncing vectigal  with  a  short  penultimate. 
Mr.  Fawcett  may  claim  to  have  won  a  similar 
success  last  session,  when,  by  force  of  his 
importunity,  he  compelled  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment to  enter  upon  a  systematic  course  of 
retrenchment.  Never  since  the  Yioeroyalty 
of  Lord  Mayo,  who  in  this  as  in  so  many 
other  matters  had  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions, has  any  practical  attempt  been  made  to 
balance  fairly  the  budget  of  India.  The 
expenditure  of  the  Afghan  War^  coming  npon 
the  top  of  annual  losses  by  famine  and  by  ex- 
change, carried  home  the  lesson  which  ordinary 
experience  failed  to  teach.  If  the  revenue  is 
destitute  of  elasticity,  and  if  heavy  exceptional 
charges  are  always  liable  to  recur,  it  is  plain 
that  no  other  means  of  escaping  deficit  is  left 
than  the  deliberate  cutting-down  of  the 
normal  expenditure.  The  general  system  of 
our  administration  has  been  organised  upon  a 
too  extravagant  scale— not  extravagant  in  the 
sense  of  wasteful  or  corrupt,  but  as  compared 
with  the  ways  and  means  at  our  disposal. 
To  retrench  an  accustomed  item  is  never 
agreeable,  but  it  often  becomes  the  duty  of 
an  honest  man  in  private  life.  Figuratively 
speaking,  India  must  lay  down  her  carriage, 
and  exchange  her  footman  for  a  parlour-maid ; 
or,  if  the  phrase  be  preferred,  she  must  travel 
third,  instead  of  first,  class. 

Mr.  Fawcett's  great  merit  as  on  economist 
is  that  he  has  always  insisted  upon  this  simple 

Srinciple,  without  losing  himself  in  details, 
'o  the  public,  no  questions  of  finance  are 
attractive  unlesa  they  take  the  form  of  a  direct 
denuind  upon  the  pocket,  or  of  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  a  necessary  commodity.  Indian 
finance  in  especial  is  enveloped  in  a  thick 
jungle  of  repulsive  difficulties  of  its  own. 
When  you  have  converted  rupees  into  sterling 
at  whatever  rate  of  exchange  you  please, 
when  you  have  plucked  the  heart  out  of  the 
mystery  hidden  in  the  phrase  "  extraordinary 
expenditure,"  you  are  confronted  by  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  method  of  keeping 
accounts  which  some  new  finance  Minister 
has  thought  fit  to  introduce.  At  one  time 
both  sides  of  the  balance-sheet  are  relieved 
by  the  transfer  of  important  items  from  im- 
perial to  provincial  columns ;  at  another  time 
they  are  swollen  by  the  insertion  of  all  the 
income  and  expenses  of  railway  management 
If  any  man,  not  an  Indian  official,  is  capable 
of  finding  his  way  through  such  obstacles, 
that  man  is  Mr.  Fawcett.  In  the  volume 
before  us  he  makes  no  pretensions  to  special 
knowledge.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  pass  over 
these  difficulties  as  matters  of  detail  from  his 
present  point  of  view.  But,  at  the  aame  time, 
he  shows  that  he  is  well  aware  of  what  he  is 
eliminating  from  discussion,  and  that  he  is 
not  so  acting  through  ignorance.  His  single 
aim  is  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  British 
people  upon  certain  broad  principles,  which 
they  are  capable  of  understanding,  and  which 
it  is  important  that  they  should  know.    His 


grasp  of  the  subject  is  masterful,  his  mode  of 
exposition  clear  and  free  from  passion.  Tho!e 
who  have  no  previous  knowledge  may  read 
with  profit,  and  not  altogether  without  plea- 
sure ;  while  that  smaller  class  who  have 
already  cudgelled  their  brains  over  the  same 
subject  will  thank  the  author  both  for  the 
light  which  he  throws  and  for  the  steadfast- 
ness with  which  he  holds  it  up. 

Jas.  S.  Cotton. 


VISW  NOVELS. 


In  the  Sweet  Spring-time :  a  Love  Story.  By 
Katherine  S.  Macquoid.  In  3  vols.  (Hurst  & 
Blackett.) 

A  Beleaguered  City :  a  Story  of  the  Seen  and 
the  Unseen.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  (Mic- 
millan  &  Co.) 

Mrs.  Denys  of  Oote.  By  Holme  Lee.  la  3 
vols.     (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 

Across  the  Zodiac.  By  Percy  Greg.  Iq  2  vols. 
(Triibner  &  Co.) 

Mbs,  Maoquoid's  new  story  is  a  gracefal 
and  artistic  piece  of  work,  slight  in  actual 
texbure,  and  with  no  attempted  intricacy  of 
plot,  but  pleasantly  readable.  She  has  put 
the  love-making  of  which  her  title-page  tells 
in  the  most  prominent  place  by  narrating  the 
fortunes  of  two  men  who  are  in  love  with  the 
same  woman,  and  two  women  who  are  in 
love  withj  the  same  man.  In  both  cases, 
whatever  the  verdict  of  ladies  may  he,  the 
male  critic's  sympathies  go  with  the  unsuc- 
cessful competitors,  who  happen  to  be  brother 
and  sister,  and  who  are  much  more  indi- 
vidualised and  carefully  drawn  for  us  than 
their  two  rivals,  whose  merits,  apart  from 
good  looks  and  good  temper,  have  rather 
to  be  taken  on  trust,  and  who  are,  in  any 
case,  of  a  far  more  conventional  type.  There 
is  real  skill  in  the  portraiture  of  the  strong- 
willed,  self-asserting,  and  unrefined  Oliver 
BurridgCi  engineer  and  inventor,  and  of  his 
beautiful  sister,  Martha,  externally  unlike 
him  in  being  the  most  morbidly  shy  and 
reserved  of  women,  and  yet  with  an  under- 
lying family  resemblance  which  is  very  cleverly 
indicated,  without  being  in  any  way  thrust  on 
the  reader's  notice.  There  is  also  a  good 
sketch  of  a  languid  fine  lady  and  of  a  pre- 
maturely wise  old  woman  of  the  world,  aged 
eighteen,  who  rivals  Lady  Mary  Penruddock 
in^  social  ethics.  The  scene,  save  for  one 
episode  in  a  Yorkshire  manufacturing  tovn 
—which  Mrs.  Macquoid  has  done  little 
more  than  outline,  wisely  refraining  from 
attempting  local  colour — ^Ues  in  London,  its 
suburbs,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight;  and  the 
sketches  of  landscape  and  atmospheric  effects, 
which  frequently  recur,  are  not  the  mere 
padding,  to  be  heedfuUy  skipped,  which  snch 
digressions  in  novels  are  apt  to  be,  but  careful 
studies  with  the  eyes  of  one  who  knows  what 
landscape  art  is,  and  who  can  notice  beauties 
in  a  Thames-bank  mist  which  others  might 
fail  to  see  in  a  suu-haze  over  the  Alps. 

The  title  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  new  book 
appears  to  be  borrowed  from  a  well-known 
poem  of  Longfellow's,  relating  to  one  of  the 
traditions  of  Prague,  but  does  not  correspond 
to  the  actual  contents  of  the  book.  For, 
instead  of  the  City  of  Semur  being  encom- 
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pa^esed  with  a  leaguer  of  ghosts,  keeping  the 
iohabitaDtB  peat  in,  contrariwise,  in  the  weird 
story    which    she  has  devised,  or  possibly 
idapted  from  some  legend,  the  unseen  hosts 
of  the  doad-and-gone  citizens  pour  in,  after 
fonnal  notice,  to  occupy  their  former  places 
of  resort,   while  the  hving  inhabitants  are 
forced  to  give  way  to  them,  or  to  retire 
oatside    the    walls  to  such  shelter   as   the 
Qeigbbonring  hamlets  and  detached  cMteaux 
can  provide.    The  idea  is  a  weird  one,  and, 
handled    by    a    writer    of   Mrs.    Oliphant's 
experience  and  skill,  cannot  be    otherwise 
than  effective ;  though  as  a  piece  of  spectral 
literature     it    is    scarcely    equal    in     mere 
power,   albeit    superior   in    imaginative    in- 
sight, to  a  shorter  tale,  based  on  an  old 
Scottish  tradition,  which  she  contributed  to 
Blackwood  some  time  ago.     She  has  adopted 
the  plan  of  distributing  the  narrative  among 
four  persona,  the  maire  of  the  town,  who 
gives  the  principal  and  fullest  details,  his 
mother  vA  wife,   who  give  their  separate 
experiences,  and  a  fellow-townsman,  who  sup- 
plements the  original  narrator's  account.      It 
is  in  the  difference  of  the  way  in  which  the 
very  same  events  are  shown  as  striking  minds 
of  different  orders  that  Mrs.  Oliphant's  work- 
manship is  exhibited  at  its  best  in  this  volume, 
ranking  above  the  mere  uncanniness  of  the 
vhole    atmosphere    of   her    fiction,    which, 
though  more  prominent  on  the  surface,  is 
le&llj  an  easier  effect  to  produce.    And  she  is 
right  on  all  grounds  in  representing  the  visi- 
tation, however  startling  at  first,  when  pro- 
cLumed  as  a  formal  warning,  as  not  leaving 
aaj  permanent  results  behind  it.     Whether 
she  has  been  equally  wise  in  refraining  from 
indicating  with  any  clearness  what  adequate 
motive  ia  to  be  assigned  to  the  apparition,  and 
what  results  ought  to  have  followed  from  it 
if  it  had  been  understood,  may  be  disputed ; 
bat  there  can  be  no  doubt  that    this  hazy 
iadeterminateness,  obviously  deliberate,  adds 
considerably  to  the   vague  eerieness  of  the 
conception,  and  so  far  helps  on  the  artistic 
aim  of    the    book.      But   if  a  hard-headed 
peraon,  of  scanty  imagination,  were  to  ask, 
••What  does  it  all  prove?"  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  give  him  any  reply,  save  that  it  has 
ihown  it  to  be   possible   to  write  a  ghost- 
itory  on  comparatively  new  lines. 

The  lady  who  is  pleased  to  use  *'  Holme 
Lee"  as  her  pen-name  has  been  a  diligent 
and  successful  writer  of  fiction  ever  since  the 
pablication  of  Kaihie  Brand,  now  many 
jears  ago,  and  is  the  author  of  at  least  twenty 
works,  all  possessing  merit.  But  of  those 
known  directly  to  ourselves,  Mrs,  Denys  of 
Cote — this,  her  latest  story — is  also  her  best, 
ranking  with  Basil  Qodfrexfs  Caprice  in 
dainty  g^race  of  execution,  and  above  Gilbert 
Xassin^er  in  literary  power,  while  having  a 
touch  of  novelty  in  conception  and  execution 
which  is,  perhaps,  lacking  to  those  other 
tales.  The  story  is  that  of  the  one  grand- 
dtoghter  in  a  hurge  and  united  family,  who, 
t)io«^h  surrounded  by  kinsfolk  of  simple, 
tbeit  cultured,  tastes,  reproduces,  through 
■ome  strain  of  heredity,  certain  qualities  of  a 
^orldlv  ancestress,  and  is  born  with  much 
luiuni  pride,  few  marked  intellectual  ten- 
tlencies,  and  a  keen  longing  for  rank,  wealth, 
^d  show.    Disappointed  in  an  eligible  match 


which  she  thought  at  her  feet,  while,  in 
truth,  a  less  striking  cousin  was  the  real 
object  of  the  suitor,  she  hastily  and  secretly 
engages  herself  to  a  squire  in  her  own  county, 
more  than  double  her  age,  and  of  bad  repu- 
tation personally  and  ancestrally.  She  does 
this,  believing  him  to  be  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  as  the  owner  of  large  estates,  and  of 
a  famous  historical  seat,  and  thus  able  to 
give  her  what  she  covets.  No  warnings, 
entreaties,  or  censures  of  her  parents  and 
kindred  have  any  effect  upon  her,  and  she 
makes  the  marriage  at  the  cost  of  home-ties 
and  affection,  only  to  find  her  husband  a 
deeply  embarrassed  man  with  much  im- 
poverished and  mortgaged  land,  and  the  great 
old  house  dismantled  and  converted  into 
farm  buildings  for  nearly  half  a  century,  while 
some  at  least  of  the  evil  things  said  of  him- 
self every  where  prove  to  be  not  without  founda- 
tion. So  far,  the  idea,  though  not  exactly 
commonplace,  may  readily  drift  into  triteness 
and  sermonisiug,  with  the  picture — for  which 
the  reader  looks — of  the  girl  turning  harder 
and  soured,  and  only  not  querulous  through 
dread  of  arousing  her  masterful  owner's 
temper.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  The  ill- 
omened  union  turns  out  well,  and  becomes  one, 
not  only  of  mutual  affection,  but,  what 
seems  far  more  unlikely,  mutual  respect.  The 
manner  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denys  set 
themselves  to  the  work  of  redeeming  the 
estates  and  living  down  the  county  opposi- 
tion is  very  skilfully  told;  while  stress  is 
laid  on  the  fact  that  the  wife's  early  training 
and  surroundings  have  made  her  standard  of 
right  and  wrong  much  higher  and  more 
trustworthy  than  the  husband's,  so  that  she 
has  to  work,  not  always  too  successfully,  at 
the  task  of  pulling  him  up  to  a  higher  level 
without  preaching  about  it,  but  mellows  and 
ripens  herself  in  the  process.  The  two  central 
characters,  to  which  all  the  others  are  care- 
fully subordinated,  are  boldly  and  consistently 
drawn  ;  and  next  to  them,  as  a  typical  por- 
trait, ranks  the  kindly  epicurean  clergyman, 
who  wishes  well  to  all  men,  but  has  not 
courage  to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  the  poor 
against  the  rich.  Much  of  the  opinion  of 
recent  economists  and  sanitarians  as  to  land 
and  buildings  has  been  ingeniously  wrought 
into  the  texture  of  the  book,  in  recording  the 
regeneration  of  Cote  and  Navestock ;  and 
the  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  the  story 
is  that  we  do  not  think  the  end  assigned  to 
the  heroine  in  artistic  keeping  with  her 
character  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  narrative. 

Across  the  Zodiac  is  one  of  those  imaginary 
voyages  of  which  Luoian  was  the  first  in- 
ventor and  M.  Jules  Verne  the  most  popular 
modern  author,  though  it  belongs  more  strictly 
to  the  same  allegorical  class  as  Lord  Lytton's 
Coming  Race  and  Mr.  Samuel  Butler's  ^e- 
tohon,  and  is  allied  in  other  respects  to  a  very 
clever,  but  now  seemingly  forgotten,  book 
which  appeared  several  years  ago  with  the  title 
of  Selionde,  and  purported  to  narrate  ad- 
ventures in  the  sun.  The  author  of  the 
present  volumes  has  made  at  the  outset  what 
can  hardly  be  viewed  as  other  than  a  mistake. 
After  the  usual  introductory  matter  to  explain 
how  the  MS.  recounting  the  exploration  fell 
into  the  editor's  hands,  great  ingenuity  and 
pains  are  spent  ii^  describing  the  machinery 


and  instruments  whereby  the  force  necessary 
for  projecting  and  guiding  the  ^' Astronaut " 
— a  word  used,  by-the-by,  to  denote  the 
aerial  ship  or  car  itself,  and  not  the  voyager, 
after  the  analogy  of  ''aeronaut,"  so  that 
"  Astroscaphe "  would  have  been  a  better 
coinage— and  in  making  the  calculations  for 
the  direction  and  velocity  of  its  path  through 
the  heavens.  Now,  these  details  and  com- 
putations, which  have  clearly  given  Mr.  Greg 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  working,  and 
occupy  some  fifty  pages  of  his  first  volume, 
really  do  nothing  towards  throwing  an  air  of 
probability  round  the  alleged  incidents  of  the 
voyage.  They  are  altogether  too  abstruse 
and  technical  for  the  non-scientific  reader, 
who  will  either  skip  or  be  bored  by  them ; 
while  obviously  they  are  naught  to  the 
astronomer,  as  not  connoting  objective  and 
verifiable  facts,  nor  even  containing  pregnant 
guesses  at  hitherto  unsolved  problems.  Some- 
thing of  the  wise  abstinence  from  minute 
description  which  marks  Swift's  Laputan 
episode  in  Oullivef^s  Travels  and  the  account 
of  the  habitation  of  the  flying  women  in 
Feter  Wilhins  might,  therefore,  have  well 
been  observed.  When  the  traveller  at  last 
reaches  the  planet  Mars,  the  goal  of  his 
journey,  then,  of  course,  he  is  at  liberty  to 
give  reins  to  his  imagination,  and  we  are 
ready  to  listen  complacently  to  any  wonders  he 
has  to  tell ;  but  mimetic  science  is  a  mistake. 
The  book  improves  decidedly  as  it  goes  on, 
and  reveals  itself  as  a  disguised  social  and 
political  satire.  Mr.  Greg  depicts  Mars  as  a 
planet  in  which  the  scientific  millennium  has 
long  been  an  established  fact.  Theism  and 
the  belief  in  a  soul  have  been  under  a  severely 
penal  ban  of  the  laws  for  many  centuries  as 
contrary  to  the  teachings  of  positive  science, 
and  are  handed  down  only  as  the  esoteric 
tenets  of  a  secret  society  of  Illuminati.  Com- 
munism had  its  turn  till  it  ruined  the  planet, 
and  had  to  be  forcibly  suppressed ;  and 
reforms  were  adopted  which  made  it  a 
utilitarian  paradise.  Absolute  legal  equality 
of  the  sexes  is  the  rule,  with  the  promptest 
facilities  for  divorce  on  the  lady's  side; 
all  Mars  is  homogeneous  in  race  and 
language  and  under  one  ruler,  so  that 
there  are  no  wars ;  all  heavy  labour  is  done 
by  machinery  and  domesticated  animals; 
disease  has  been  practically  banished  by  cen- 
turies of  consummate  sanitary  and  therapeutic 
science,  resulting  in  perfect  physical  health ; 
the  population  is  stationary  and  wealth  gener- 
ally diffused,  so  that  there  is  little  pauperism ; 
and  all  education  is  from  infancy  to  manhood 
and  womanhood  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  as 
the  universal  parent,  while  natural  parents 
send  their  children  to  public  nurseries  imme- 
diately after  birth,  and  never  reclaim  them. 
Mr.  Greg's  ironic  faculty  is  exhibited  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  works  out  the  results  of 
all  these  arrangements,  representing  them  as 
producing  a  nation  of  selfish  cowards,  who, 
having  none  but  material  aims  and  sanctions, 
fear  death  abjectly,  and  avowedly  pursue  only 
personal  advantage  in  any  course  of  action ; 
while  the  issue  of  the  artificial  equality 
between  the  sexes,  carried  out  to  its  strict 
legal  consequences,  is  recourse  to  the  primeval 
law  of  superior  physical  force,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  for 
that  of  husband  and  wife.    The  only  excep- 
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tioDs  to  the  universal  paralysis  of  morals  and 
weariness  of  life  are  found  among^  the  secret 
Theistf,  or  Brotherhood  of  the  Star,  among 
whom  the  aerial  voyager  finds  his  place  daring 
his  brief  abode  in  the  planet.  Even  as  a 
story  the  ktter  part  of  the  book  is  very  enter- 
taining, while  to  such  as  read  between  the 
lines,  and  appreciate  Mr.  Greg's  sngsfested 
lessons,  it  will  recal  some  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mallock's  most  trenchant  paragraphs. 

Richard  F.  Littledale. 


CmitENT  LITERA.TTTRE. 


A  Trip  to  Borland.    By  Bowland  J.  Atcher. 
ley,  Ph.D.     (B.  Bentley  and  Son.)     Here  is 
another  book  on  South  Africa^  but  though  it 
has  only  just  appeared  the  tour  ifc  describes  is 
nnt  a  very  recent  one.     The  author,  having, 
without  success,  in  the  early  part  of  1877,  en- 
deavoured to  promote  a  scheme  for  the  forma- 
tion of  |a   trading. and  colonising  company  on 
a   portion   of  the  eastern   coast    of  Africa, 
determined  to  proceed  with  two  friends  on  a 
journey  of  experience.  It  must  occur  to  everyone 
that  he  has  put  tho  cart  before  the  horse,  and  that 
ho  would  have  done  better  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  country  he  intended  to  colonise  and 
trade   with  before    attempting   to    form   his 
company ;  and  as  he  did  not  do  so  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  his  attempt  failed.     He  landed 
at  Durban  in  May  1877,  proceeded  to  the  Trans- 
vaal, where  he  tried  his  hand,  without  success, 
at  gold-diffging,  and  returning  to  Durban  left 
it  for  England  in  April  1878.    if  there  are  still 
any  of  our  readers  who  have  any  appetite  left 
for  South  AMean  travels  or  pohtics  they  will 
find  much  to  amiure  and  interest  in  Mr.  Atcher- 
ley's  book.    It  is  not  always  easy  for  writers 
who  wish  to    be  lively  or  jocose  to  escape 
flippancv  and  vulgarity,  and  we  cannot  entirely 
acquit  the  author  of  either  of  these  faults ;  but 
on  the  whole  he  recounts  his  many  adventures 
pleasantly,  and  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the 
countiy  he  passed  through  and  the  people  he 
met  with.    He  had  the  satisfaction  so  dear  to 
onr  countrymen  of  kiUing  many  of  the  larger 
wild  animsds ;  he  slaughtered  a  l^popotamus, 
and  was  besieged  by  a  rhinoceros.  BLe  desoribes  a 
journey  by  wagon  as  ^'something  like  a  long- con- 
tinued pio-nic,  pleasant  when  the  weather  is  fine, 
the  company  agreeable,  and  yourself  not  in  a 
hurry,  but  fearftilly  tedious  under  other  condi- 
tions."   Some  one  of  these  conditions  appears 
generally  to  have  prevailed.  We  are  afraid  to  say 
how  often  a  wagon  was  overturned ;  the  wonder 
is  that  the  traveller  had  any  bones  unbroken. 
The  storms  in  the  winter  months  are  of  constant 
recurrence  and  terrific  force.    On  one  occasion 
Mr.    Atcherley   marvellously    escaped    being 
carried  away  by  a  sudden  rush  of  storm  water 
on  a  mountain  side.    He  stood  for  more  than 
two  hours  on  a  rocky  shallow  whi<^  divided  a 
foaming  torrent  some  yards   wide,  and  deep 
onongh  to  drown  an  elephant,  th^  water  up  to 
his  knees,  and  had  he  moved  to  the  right  or  left 
he  must  have  been  swept  away.  We  have  already 
remarked  on  the  unanunity  with  which  writers 
who  are  acquainted  with  South  Africa  condemn 
the   annexation   of  the   Transvaal,  and   Mr. 
Atcherley  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.     His 
remarks  on  this  transaction  are  valuable  as 
coming  from  a  sensible  and  ofoeervant  man  who 
seems  to  have  ^ne  to  the  Transvaal  £ree  from 
prejudice,  arrived   there   only   three  months 
after  the  annexation,  and  was  himself  an  eye- 
witness of  the  lawlessness  and  corruption  which 
followed  that  high-handed  measure.    He  ex- 
poses  the  intrigues  which  led  to  it,  and  he 
considers  that  the  real  cause  of  this,  as  he  calls  it, 
''inglorious  acquisitton"  was  the  jealousy  of 
the  Transvaal    entertained  by  NataL     The 


Transvaal  threatened  to  beoome  the  more 
important  of  the  two, 

''  English  capitalists  be^n  to  see  in  it  a  good  field 
for  speculation  ;  its  mineral  resources  were  great, 
and  gold  ia  paying  qnantities  was  being  found  in 
it — so  much  so,  mdeed,  that  in  the  year  1873  £1,000 
in  sovereigns  were  actually  struck  by  the  Transvaal 
Government  from  gold  found  Within  the  oontines  of 
the  Republic.  A  question  of  a  ^  railway  from 
Delagoa  Bay  to  Pretoria  was  raised,  and  the 
maUriel  for  the  same  actually  landed  at  Louren^o 
Marquez,  when  the  Natal  traders  and  Bob'r  ver- 
neukers  (literally  swindlers  of  Boers)  began  to 
'  perceive  that  if  they  did  not  take  a  decisive  step, 
their  trade  with  the  Transvaal  would  soon  be  lost, 
and  their  paltry  harbour  at  Durban,  where  no  ship 
over  300  tons  can  enter,  would  be  unemployed 
excepting  for  their  own  oolony^all  the  np-oountry 
trade  being  oonoentrated  at  the  natural  harbour 
for  the  Transvaal,  that  of  Delagoa  Bay,  a  large  and 
commodious  one.  So  they  put  their  heads  together 
and  hatched  a  ca^us  6eUt  with  the  unfortunate  Boers, 
and  finally,  under  pretence  of  acting  for  the 
country*8  good,  sent  up  a  man  armed  with  the 
Queen's  authority  to  soft-sawder  and  threaten  and 
wheedle  the  simple  peasants  out  of  allegiance  to 
their  own  flag.  Petitions  were  got  up  purporting 
to  come  from  the  Boiirs,  the  names  appended  to 
which  were  in  many  instances  obtamml  upon  in- 
correct representations  ;  and  promises  of  the  most 
specious  description  were  held  out  to  those  who 
looked  upon  the  emissaries  with  suspicion." 

Every  promise  made  to  the  Boers  was  broken, 
and  Sir  Theophilas  Shepstone  himself,  when 
asked  by  our  author  whether  a  promised  railway 
scheme  would  be  carried  out,  replied  that  "  No 
man  having  common  sense  would  think  of 
scaling  the  steeps  between  the  low  country  and 
the  plateau  in  such  a  manner." 

Songs  of  JTome.  By  Maria  Herbert.  (Rei- 
gate :  W.  Allingham ;  London :  Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall and  Oo.)  This  little  volume  is  a  really 
remarkable  work  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
daughter  of  a  labourer  who  has  received  no 
further  education  than  that  given  ia  an  ordinary 
village  school.  The  poems  show  a  real  poetic 
insight,  and  a  considerable  gift  of  expression. 
They  are  generally  of  a  religious  character,  and 
sometimes — as  in  "  A  Prayer" — display  a  force 
and  intensity  not  often  found  in  verses  of  that 
kind.  Beligious  poetry  generally  tends  towards 
the  commonplace* 

The  Eev.  Prof.  H.  N.  Hudson,  the  author  of 
the  well-known  Life,  Arty  and  Gharadera  of 
Shakspere  (1872),  has  sent  us  three  parts  of  his 
School  and  Glass  Series  of  Shakspere's  Playa 

S Boston  :  Ginn  and  Heath) — The  Tempest,  King 
"jcar,  and  Macbeth,  They  are  not  S3  well  got 
up  as  Mr.  Bolfe*s ;  their  illustrative  notes  are 
not  so  full;  their  texts  are  too  frequently 
emended ;  the  Macbeth  takes  too  f^ly  from 
Shakspere  lines  that  are  surely  his,  such  as 

^*My  strange  and  self  abuse 
Is  the  initiate  fear  that  wants  hard  use ; 
We're  yet  but  young  in  deed  "  (lU.,  v.,  end). 

But  all  the  parts  have  the  great  merit  of  being 
not  mere  dry-as-dust  illustrations  of  Shakspere's 
words  and  sources,  but  editions  of  his  creations 
as  works  of  art,  the  highest  poetry,  the  truest 
embodiments  of  life  and  character,  that  litera- 
ture contains.  Let  anyone  ask  an  English  boy 
or  girl  trained  or  crammed  for  the  Cambridge 
examination  out  of  the  Olarendon  Press  School 
Shaksperes,  and  hear  how  he  or  she  got  up  the 
meanings  of  the  words  and  alluaions  and  the 
sources  of  the  play  but  ''didn't  do  much  about 
the  characters  and  poetry  of  it  because  there 
was  nothing  about  that  m  the  notes,  and  the 
teacher  didn't  say  anything  about  it"  (an 
actual  answer  given  to  the  writer),  and  then 
think  what  the  like  American  boy  or  girl, 
trained  on  the  editions  of  Prof.  Hudson  or  Mr. 
Bolfe,  would  have  been  after  being  forced  and 
helped  to  the  appreciation  of  every  leading 
ohsmoter  and  to  observe  the  special  ''note"  and 


purpose  of  every  play,  and  he  will  then  realise 
what  a  gain  the  Transatlantic  school-books  are 
and  how  they  lead  young  folk  quicker  to  Shat 
^ere  himself.  While  Mr.  Eolfe  selects 
criticisms^  from  other  men  and  women,  Prof 
Hudson,  in  the  main,  writes  his  own,  and  hia 
Introductions  thus  gain  a  unity  that  Mr 
Bolfe's  lack.  Much  of  his  criticism  on  Lady 
Macbeth  is  admirable,  and  his  application  to 
her  of  Schiller's  line  "Bold  weie  my  words, 
because  my  deeds  were  not,"  is  most  happy. 
Prof.  Hudson's  **note"  is  characteriaatioQ. 
Though  he  is  not  of  the  first  order  of  critics,  his 
comments  are  distingaished  by  judgment  and 
good  sense.  Even  Mr.  Aldis  Wright,  who 
warns  his  readers  against  *'  sign-post  ciiticiBm," 
commends  Prof.  Hudson's.  We  do  so  too.  But, 
in  future,  we  wish  Mi*.  Hudson  would  not  oon. 
fuse  his  readers  by  printing  tiie  gennine 
<;^uotations  and  the  spurious  (as  heconsiden) 
Imes  in  one  and  the  same  italic  type  (sea 
p.  153,  &c.). 

With  an  energy  worthy  of  a  better  cause 
Mr.  Allan  Park  JPaton  goes  on  pubUahing  the 
parts  of  his  ffamnet  SliSespere  on  a  theory  that 
every  page  of  his  text  disproves— namely,  that 
the  capitals  of  the  First  Folio  are,  in  most 
plays,  Shakspere's  own,  and  show  on  what 
words  he  placed  emphasis  as  fae  read  his  own 
works.  Let  us  try  this  theory  by  a  few  ohanoe 
passages  from  the  present  part  v.,  The  WinUr'i 
Tale,  which  Mr.  raton  has  found  to  contain 
more  than  twice  as  many  emphatic  capitals  as 
the  average  of  Shakspere's  comedies.  When 
Hermione  is  condemned  with  gross  unright  by 
her  monomaniacal  husband,  she  says  to  the 
weeping  ladies  who  love  her, 

'*  Do  not  weep  (good  Fools). 
There  is  no  cause  "—p.  &. 

Now  can  anyone  in  his  senses  belters  that 
Shakspere  laid  his  emphasis  on  FoolSy  and  not 
on  u}eep  and  no  cause  ?  Again,  Hermione,  wish- 
ing that  her  father  were  present  to  see  her 
misery,  says  :— 

'' Oh  that  he  were  here  alive    %    %    •    thathedid 
but  see 
The  flatness  of  my  misery ;  yet  with  eyes 
Of  Pity,  not  Revenge  "—p.  36. 

Can  anyone  believe  that  Shakspere  put  no 
emphasis  on  Flatness  and  Misery  P  Again,  when 
Perdita  says,  p.  54, 

**  Kot  like  a  Corse ;  or  if,  not  to  he  baried, 

Bat  quick,  and  in  mine  arms," 

did  not  Shakspere  emphasise  Quick  as  strongly 

as  Corse?    Let  anyone  compare  these  and  the 

other  folio  capitals  with  Milton's  really  emphatic 

ones  in  his  first  edition  of  Paradise  Z>>s^.    H« 

will   then  know  what  emphatic  capitals  are. 

Next,  as  to  Mr.  Paton's  plan  of  modernising 

the  spelling  of  the  folio.     He  will  not  spell 

"paire"  and  "lawne"  as  the  folio  does,  for 

fear  this  should  puzzle  people ;  but  when  ho 

comes  to  misprints  like  *'  You  ptomis'd  me  a 

tawdry  laoe,"  '•  Lace  for  your  Orpe,"  **  Whether 

it   Ike   me,"   he   leaves   these   (pp.   57,  59, 

72),    as    they   are    not    so    puzzling   as  a 

final    «*e,"    we   suppose.    But   in   this  hen 

not    consistent,    for    the    folio    ''Dor-     H« 

hath  promis'd  you  more  rhon  that'*  (p.  293,  coL 

1),  appears  in  Mr.  Paton's  text  as  *'  more  ^hftj 

that'^  (p.  57).    We  have  a  third  bone  to  pick 

with  Mr.  Paton.     If  there  is  one  thing  veil 

known  by  all  competent  students  about  the 

history  of  the  Blackfriars  and  Globe  Theatres,  it 

is  that  the  documents  about  James  Burbags 

building  the  Blaokfriars  in    1574,  Shakspere 

being  a  shareholder  in  it  in  1589,  and  the  Lord 

Chamberlain's  buUding  the  Globe  in  1594  are 

rank  forgeries.    And  yet  Mr.  Paton  sets  them 

all  down  as  gospel,  as  if  Madden,  Brover, 

Hardy,  Staunton,  &c.,  &a,  had  never  lived  and 

judged.    We  have  contemporary  evidence,  too, 

that  the  Globe  was  built  in  1598-W  out  of  part 
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of  tb«  puUid-dovn  mAterials  of  Burbage'e 
**  Tkmtn  "  iD  Aoreditoh.  Farther,  thoagh 
tte  date  of  JtdiuM  Gaesar  is  fixed  to  1601  at 
ktoet  by  Weever*8  alliuion  to  it,  as  well  as  by 
the  flhawMifay  of  iti  metre,  style,  and  thought, 
iod  its  links  with  Hamlet,  yet  here  we  haye 
ICr.  Patoa  putting  it  down  as  one  of  the  plays 
of  **  these  last  qniet  years  (probably  from  about 
1610  to  1616)  in  New  Plaoe."  We  do  think  we 
may  Csirly  aiuc  Mr.  Paton  to  look  about  him  a 
little  more  before  writing  another  Introduotion 
to  a  play  of  Shakq^re*s. 

The  Eduoaticnal  Tear  Booh /or  1880.  (Oassell, 
Fetter,  Galpin  and  Co.)  Last  year  we  had  oooa- 
lion,  in  noticing  the  first  appearanoe  of  this 
aonnal  pnblioation,  to  make  certain  objections  to 
its  plan,  and  to  point  out  some  grave  omissionB 
of  fact.  These  defects  were  pardonable,  or  at 
least  easily  intelligible,  in  the  case  of  a  new 

Sablication  dealing  with  a  mass  of  material  so 
etetogeneoQS  as  wat  furnished  by  the  statistics 
and  resonroes  of  Englidi  secondary  education. 
It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  new 
^ume  is  grsatly  improved,  and  that  its  plan 
has  been  lemodeUed  and  rendered  more  logical 
and   oomffshensive.     We   have   tested  it   in 
eevonl  wa^  and  find  it  much  fuller  and  more 
exact  than  its  predeoesEor.    Its  classification  of 
ediools  u  much  more  judicious ;  and  the  vue 
(Tfneemile  which  it  gives  of  the  means  of  higher 
edncatioii  for  girls  is  specially  complete  and 
valuable.     On  the  whole,  this  book  is  a  long 
way  in    adyance   of  any   previous   scholastic 
directory.      Its  plan  ezcludes  all  reference  to 
primary  schools   and  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment; and   takes   no    cognisance   of  private 
establishments.     It  concerns  itself  onl^  with 
those  institutions  of  a  public  character  in  the 
United  Elnedom  which  provide  secondary  and 
mperior   eaucation,    and  seeks   to   give   full 
information  respecting  their  goyemment,  their 
oraiBe  of  instruction,  uieir  fees,  their  resources, 
and  the  conditions  of  admission.     This  ob^'ect 
has  been  attained  with  a  skiU  and  conscientious 
diligence  which  fiilly  entitle  the  Tear  Book  to 
public  fayour^ 

NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

Tii?  **Trayere"  Lecture,  which  Sir  Travers 
Tviss  has  oonsented  to  deliver  at  the  London 
Isstitntion  cm  Thursday,  February  19,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Laws  of  the  Crusaders  in 
Cyprus,"  will  be  on  the  subject  of  the  early 
histoty  of  the  island,  and  on  its  laws  and  con- 
stitution before  it  came  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Turks. 


Mr,  John  Hogo  has  in  the  press  an  entirely 
new  work  on  Poe,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Ingram, 
entitled  £'<^ar  Allan  Poe :  his  Life,  Letters,  and 
Opinions,  Hiis  is  the  exhaustive  Life  of  the 
American  poet  upon  which  Mr.  Ingram  is 
known  to  have  been  so  long  engaged,  and  in 
preparing  which  he  has,  it  is  said,  obtained 
nnch  valuable  assistance  from  the  late  Mrs. 
Whitman,  the  late  Mrs.  Houghton,  thepoefs 
'*  Annie,"  Mrs.  Bhelton,  John  Neal,  Mrs.  Gore 
Nichols,  *'  Stella,"  the  Poes  of  Baltimore,  Col. 
Preston,  and  many  others.  The  work  promises 
to  contain  a  yei^  large  amount  of  biographical 
material  not  hitherto  made  public,  including, 
beside  other  matters  of  interest,  more  than 
forty  new  letters,  much  fresh  information 
shout  Poe*s  parentage,  his  early  life  in  England 
and  America,  hie  school  days,  his  University 
and  West  Point  career,  adventures  in  Europe, 
Htersry  transactions,  affaires  de  coeur,  a  Ml 
seoount  of  the  Dunn  English  libel  and  the 
poet's  rejoinder,  an  explanation  of  the  cause 
which  drove  him  to  stimulants,  &c.  The  work 
viJl  be  iesued  in  two  volumes,  with  new 
p^iait,  /ucsimile,  &o. 

Messbs.  Bakpsok  Low  asb  Co.  are  about  to 
miah  Tfts  NaUanal  litme  of  ike  World,  a 


posthumous  work  of  the  late  Henry  F.  Cborley, 
edited  b^  his  biographer,  Mr.  H.  G.  Hewlett. 
It  contains  the  substanoe  of  four  lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Eoyal  Institutioa  in  1862,  and 
subsequently  at  Manchester  and  Birmingham, 
which,  with  considerable  additions,  the  author 
was  preparing  for  publication  shortly  before  his 
death.  The  oulk  of  the  musical  illustrations 
which  accompanied  the  lectures  will  be  re- 
produced. 

Messrs.  W.  Swan  Soi^kehsohein  aitd  Allen 
will  issue,  in  the  couxse  of  a  few  weeks,  a 
littie  manual  of  Logic  by  Mr.  Alfred  Milnes, 
M.A.,  entitled  Elementary  Notions  of  Logic: 
being  the  Logic  of  the  First  Figure,  designed  as 
Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Geometry,  It  will 
be  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  figures,  and 
will  form  a  volume  of  this  firm's  series  of  Science 
Primers.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Milnes  has 
also  in  preparation  a  short  treatise  on  Political 
Economy. 

We  have  dwelt  more  than  once  during  the 
last  few  months  on  the  improvements  which 
have  been  introduced  into  the  management  of 
the  Beading-Boom  at  the  British  Museum.  We 
return  to  the  subject  now  for  the  purpose  of 
acknowledging  with  gratitude  another  boon 
which  has  been  conferred  by  the  Trustees  on 
the  reading  world.  Por  some  time  readers  un- 
able to  attend  at  the  Museum  during  the  day 
have  been  permitted  to  leave,  after  four  o'clock, 
the  tickets  of  the  book  they  wanted  to  consult, 
and  to  return  on  the  following  day  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  volume  would  be  rMidy  for 
their  use.  This  practice  has  now  been  legalised, 
and  specisl  tickets  of  a  distinctive  colour  have 
been  provided  for  the  use  of  gentlemen  desirous 
of  availing  themselves  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Museum  m  this  novel  fashion.  The  alteration 
will  also  have  the  effect  of  spreading  oyer  the 
whole  of  the  day  the  work  of  the  attendants 
engaged  in  fetching  volumes  from  the  interior 
of  the  building.  It  only  remains  now  for  the 
frequenters  of  the  Museum  to  express,  in  a 
practical  manner,  their  appreciation  of  these 
gratifying  changes  in  its  working. 

TJndee  the  titie  of  Who  was  the  Founder  of 
Sunday  Schools  f  Messrs.  Mozon,  Saunders  and 
Co.  will  issue  a  reprint  of  Mr.  Townshend 
Mayer's  article  '*  On  the  Origin  and  Growth  of 
Sunday  Schools  in  England,"  which  appeared 
two  years  ago  in  the  London  Quarterly  Review, 
The  article  will  be  considerably  enlarged  and 
embellished  with  two  interesting  portraits— one 
of  Bobert  Baikes,  and  one  of  his  prompter  and 
coadjutor,  the  Bey.  Thomas  Stock.  Mr.  Towns- 
hend Mayer  has  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  has  made  many  researches 
locally  and  in  London  during  the  last  twenty 
years. 

Messes.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  will  publish 
shortly  a  volume  of  Literary  Essays  by  the  late 
Bayard  Taylor. 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  we  announced  that  Messrs. 
Griffith  and  Earsan  were  about  to  publish  a 
book  by  Mrs.  J.  F.  B.  Firth  entitled  More  t?Mn 
Coronets,  The  publishers  now  inform  \is  that 
the  tiUe  has  been  taken  for  a  serisl  tsle  at  pre- 
sent appearing  in  the  Oirls*  Own  Paper,  and 
they  will  therefore  publish  Mrs.  Firth's  story 
under  the  title  of  Kind  Hearts,  This  and  the 
recent  complications  in  respect  of  the  titie  of 
Miss  Braddon's  latest  novel  point  strongly  to 
the  necessity  of  some  method  of  alphabetically 
registering  the  titles  of  all  books  published,  so 
that  authors  and  publishers  may  be  certain  that 
they  are  not  adopting  titles  already  in  existence. 
We  trust  tiiat  in  any  future  legislation  on  the 
copyright  question  some  scheme  of  accomplish- 
ing this  will  be  included. 

Messes.  Geoegb  Bell  and  Sons,  of  York 
Street,  Ooymt  Garden,  are  about  to  publish  a 


new  contribution  to  the  evolution  theory,  in 
which  the  author  undertakes  to  reconcile  the 
realities  of  science  with  the  truths  of  religion. 
The  yiews  enunciated  may  be  partly  gathered 
firom  the  titie,  which  reads  as  follows: — The 
Constitution  of  t?ie  Earth :  being  an  Interpretation 
of  the  Laws  of  God  in  Creation,  by  which  the 
Earth  and  its  Organic  Life  have  been  derived 
from  the  Sun  by  a  Progressive  Development,  The 
author  argues  that  the  evolution  of  species  is 
only  part  of  a  plan  of  creation  by  which  the 
entire  globe  has  undergone  great  constitutional 
changes. 

The  announcement  of  Mr.  Buskin's  lecture  at 
the  London  Institution  has  caused  so  many 
applications  for  admission  from  non-members 
that,  to  allow  tickets  to  be  issued  to  them,  he 
has  consented  to  give  the  lecture  both  on  March 
17  at  five  p.m.  and  March  23  at  seyen  p.m. 

Pbof.  Fleoler,  of  the  Germanisches  Museum 
at  Nurnberg,  has  just  completed  a  History  of 
Democracy,  on  whion  he  has  long  been  occupied. 

The  ninth  annual  Beport  of  the  Leeds  Public 
Library  shows  a  satismotory  increase  in  tho 
numbiur  of  borrowers.  The  most  important 
addition  to  the  Beference  Library  consists  of 
a  most  yaluable  and  rare  collection  of  stand- 
ard works  of  natural  history,  containing  oyer 
700  yolumes.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in 
the  whole  of  the  libraries  is  94,128. 

We  are  ^lad  to  notice  the  appearance  of  a 
second  edition  of  the  Baroness  Billow's  book. 
Child  and  Child  Nature  (W.  Swan  Sonnenschein 
and  Allen),  of  which  we  spoke  favourably  in 
our  issue  of  September  27  last 

A  LITERABY  curiosity  and  jeu  d^esprit  has 
just  been  published  at  Amsterdam.  It  consists 
of  three  short  stories,  possessing  the  peculiarity 
that  in  each  of  them  only  one  yowel  is  em- 
ployed, in  the  first  a,  iu  the  second  e,  and  in 
the  third  o,  according  to  which  the  stories  are 
entitled  "  A-8aga,"  **E-Legende,"  "O-Sprook." 
In  the  Dutch  Jangusf^e  only  would  such  a  feat 
be  possible.  The  authora  of  these  tours  deforce 
are  the  philologists  Prof.  Boscha,  Dr.  Jacob  van 
Leuness,  and  Dr.  van  der  Hoeren,  all  three  now 
dead,  the  little  stories  having  lain  unpublished 
for  more  than  ten  years, 

A  SERIAL  issue  of  The  New  Testament  Com- 
meniaryfor  English  Readers,  by  Bishop  Ellioott, 
will  be  commenced  next  month  by  Messrs. 
Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  and  Co. 

We  have  received  Sonnets  and  Songs,  by 
Emily  Pfeiflfer,  new  edition  (0.  Kegan  Paul 
and  Co.) ;  St.  Albans  Diocesan  Calendar,  1870 
(Griffith  and  Farran) ;  The  Influence  of  Colloids 
Xjpon  Crystalline  Form  and  Cohesion,  by  W.  M. 
Ord  (Stanford) ;  Melbourne  University  Calendar 
f(yr  the  Academic  Tears  1878-1880 ;  Carl  Ritter's 
Briefwechsel  mit  Joh,  Fried,  Ludw,  HoMsmann, 
hrsg.  v.  J.  E.  Wappaus  (Leipzig :  Hiorichs) ; 
United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries 
Report  for  1877  (Washington :  Government 
Printing  Office) ;  Guide  to  tlie  Churches  of  London 
and  its  Suhurbs,  by  0.  Mackeson  (Metzler) ; 
Zur  Theorie  der  Wechselwirkuvg  zwischen  Leib 
und  Seek,  yon  C.  S.  Cornelius  (Halle-a.-S. : 
Nebert) ;  The  Baxlway  Diary  and  Official  Direc- 
tory, 1880  (McCorquodale) ;  Odavius  Perin- 
chief,  by  0.  Lanman  (Washington :  Anglim) ; 
Histoire  ilSmentaire  de  la  LittSrature  francaise, 
par  Jean  Floury,  seconde  Edition  (Paris :  Plon) ; 
Caesar:  a  Dramatic  Study,  by  H.  Peterson 
(PhUadelphia:  Peterson);  Robin's  Carol,  and 
what  came  of  it,  ed.  0.  Bullock  {(land  and 
Heart  office) ;  &c. 
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MAGAZINES  AND  BEYIEWS. 

With   the   exception  of  one  article  there  is 
little  in  the  current  number  of  the  Qruirterly  to 
excite  the  curious  or  to  instruct  the  student. 
The    review    of   Canon  Ashwell's   unfinished 
memoir  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  may  possibly 
amuse  the  world  by  its  frank  revelations  of 
diocesan  business  at  Ouddesdon,  and  gratify 
society  by  some  fresh  anecdotes  of  the  Bishop's 
playfulness  and  yivacity.    In  the  summary  of 
Frince  Metternich's  career  are  some    shrewd 
remarks  on  his  aims  and  motives.    The  critic 
has  neither  been  deluded  by  the  diplomatist's 
fulsome  appeals  to  the  integrity  of  his  conscience 
nor  convinced  of  the  unuorm   wisdom  of  his 
policy.    But  the  article  which  gives  a  character 
to  tiie  number  is  that  which  describes  Lord 
Bolingbroke*s  early  life  and  his  measures  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown.    It  is  full  of  fire,  and 
has  evidently  been  composed  at  a  white  heat. 
Perhaps,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  the  merits 
of  the  article  would  have  been  enhanced  by  the 
excision  of   some  of  its  elaborate  antitheses. 
Both  the  language  and  opinions  may  not  un- 
frequently  be  accused  of  exaggeration,  but  the 
reader  will  be  induced  to  pardon  all  faults  for 
the  sake  of  the  vigour  of  expression  and  the 
thoroughness  of  the  condemnation  of  Boling- 
broke's  private  and  official   conduct.      ''  We 
have  little  respect  for  the  public  conduct  of 
Bolingbroke ;  we  have  no  likmg  for  his  personal 
character ;  we  regard  his  political  writings  with 
suspicion  and  his  metaphysical  writings  with 
abhorrence,"  are  the  opening   words  of  the 
review,  and  they  strike  the  keynote  throughout. 
His  domestic  policy  is  described  as  naught  but 
intrigue  in  the  palace,  and  in  the  senate  osten- 
tatious     profession    of   principles    which    he 
despised  mhis  heart.     His  negotiations  with 
foreign  Ministers  are  full  of  l^ing  and  equivoca- 
tion;   the    transactions  which  preceded    the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  remain  as  *'  an  everlasting 
monument  of  his  genius  and  his  infamy."    £ 
it  to  counterbalance  the  effect   of  this  fierce 
exposure  of  Bolingbroke's   political  life    that 
the  reviewer  styles  him   '^  as  an  essayist  not 
inferior  to  his  master,  Seneca,  as  a  political 
satirist  second   only   to   Junius,"    with   the 
additional    praise  that    "as    a   letter- writer 
he    ranks    with    Pliny    and     Cicero?"      In 
the  mind  of  every  student  of  English  literature 
the    genius   of  Swift  will  rise    at     once    to 
recollection    as   dwarfing    into    insignificance 
Bolingbroke's  talents  in  political  satire.  The  re- 
viewer is  happier  in  his  praises  of  the  Tory  states- 
man's influence  on  English  prose.     Although 
the  great  masters  of  prose  composition  who  are 
now  living  in  our  midst  have  not  borrowed 
their  merits  directly  from  St.  John,  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  style  are  reproduced  in  their 
writings  through  the  imitations  of  Burke  and 
(Goldsmith.     Those  illustrious  men  were  lus 
avowed  disciples,  and  through   their   works, 
which  are  read  and  re-read,  while  his  are  buried 
in  obscurity,  perhaps  without  hope  of  resurrec- 
tion, the  charm  of  his  language  has  filtered 
down  to  modem  times.  The  not  ice  of  Bolingbroke 
is  the  first  in  the  number,  and  it  will  be  the  last 
to  linger  in  the  reader's  remembrance. 

TiTE  Journal  of  the  National  Indian  Associa- 
tion (0.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.) prints  the  prospectus 
of  a  scheme  for  founding  in  Bengal  an  institu- 
tion to  teach  the  Ayur  Veda,  or  primitive  me- 
dical system  of  the  Hindus.  Besides  a  staff  of 
teachers  and  pavments  to  poor  students,  the 
scheme  contemplates  a  charitable  dispensary 
and  a  garden  for  medicinal  herbs.  The  essence 
of  the  project  is  that  science  and  drugs  alike  shall 
be  indigenous.  The  same  periodical  also  records 
the  death  of  the  Nawab  Amir  Ali,  Khan  Baha- 
duTy  one  of  the  foremost  Mohammedan  gentie- 
men  in  Bengal.  An  excellent  Persian  scholar, 
he  wrote  several  books  in  that  language,  includ- 
ing Amir-namah  (a  History  of  the  British 


Administration  in  India),  Waztr-namah  (a 
History  of  the  Oudh  dynasty),  and  Baring- 
namah  (a  History  of  Lord  Northbrook's  Ad- 
ministration). 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  an  article  on  '*  The 
Present  Conditions  of  Art,"  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts, 
is  lengthy  and  thoughtful,  if,  like  too  many 
similar  discussions,  it  leaves  us  very  much 
where  it  found  us.  It  is  written  with  gravity 
becoming  the  creator  of  so  many  weighty  and 
learned  designs ;  and  the  thought  which  is  its 
chief  burden — a  thought  not  too  hopeful  for 
the  future  of  our  art — is  put  before  us  plainly 
if  with  no  highly  trained  power  of  literary 
expression.  Indeed,  the  paper  is  discursive, 
and  might  have  been  read  at  a  social  science 
meeting  or  other  such  gathering  for  "  extra- 
ParHamentary  utterance."  Mr.  Watts  wisely 
urges  a  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  beauty  as  one 
of  the  thiogs  likeliest  to  put  us  into  condition 
to  appreciate  the  higher  sort  of  art  and  its  value 
to  us  in  life.  With  the  present  common  blind- 
ness to  what  is  beautiful  in  line  and  colour  in 
the  objects  that  meet  our  eyes  daily,  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  at  their  proper  value  the 
refinements  of  the  artist  who  deals  with  line 
and  colour  in  his  pictures.  This  is  certainly 
true.  We  are  surrounded  no  doubt  by  ugliness, 
and  Mr.  Watts  cites  our  dress  clothes  as  a  case 
to  the  point : — 

*'The  ugliness  of  most  of  our  modem  habits  is 
moat  remarkable.  A  well-dressed  gentleman  ready 
for  dinner  or  attired  for  any  ceremony  is  a  pitiable 
example— his  vestore  nearly  formless  and  quite 
foldless,  if  he  can  have  his  will.  His  legs,  nnshapen 
props ;  his  shirt  front,  a  void  ;  his  dress  coat,  an 
unspeakable  piece  of  ignobleness.  Pat  it  into 
sculpture,  ana  see  the  result." 

Mr.  Watts  further  inveighs  against  the  dress  of 
our  women,  but  forgets  that  in  this  matter 
something  has  already  been  done. 

Macmillan*s  Magazine  contains  a  paper  on 
''  Stage  Anomalies "  by  Mr.  Sutherland 
Edwards,  who  has  several  good  stories  to  tell, 
and  is  quite  as  entertaining  as  he  is  instructive. 

Time,  to  judge  from  the  recent  numbers— we 
mean  those  for  January  and  February — can  no 
longer  be  considered  an  amalgam  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  and  the  old  Household  Words, 
Its  serious  articles  are  fewer,  and  it  goes  in  for 
agreeable  gossip  as  well  as  for  bright  writing. 
That  was  a  very  clever  prophetic  sketch  of  what 
follows  Lord  Beaconsfield's  death  that  appeared 
in  the  last  number ;  and  in  the  present  one  there 
is  Mr.  Escott's  paper  and  Mr.  Scot  Henderson's, 
and  an  amusing  addition  to  the  series  known  as 
**  Our  Doctors."  But  "  Mr.  Osrio  Claypole," 
with  his  Louis  Seize  furniture,  his  Sevres,  and 
his  "younger  Court,"  might  have  figured  at 
once  in  the  World  as  a  social  ''Celebrity  at 
Home."  Whv  not  *'  Mr.  Oscar  Clayton  in 
Harley  Street''? 


OBITUABT. 

MB.  O.   P.  K.  F17LMAN. 

The  lovers  of  topographical  and  dialect  litera- 
ture will  regret  the  loss  of  Mr.  George  Philip 
Bigney  Fulman,  who  died  at  the  Hermitage, 
Uplyme,  on  the  3rd  inst.  Mr.  Pulman  was 
engaged  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
superintending  the  management  of  Fidman^s 
Weekly  News  and  Advertiser,  a  paper  which 
enjoyed  a  considerable  circulation  in  the  districts 
of  Dorset  and  Devon  surrounding  the  agricul- 
tural towns  of  Crewkeme  and  Axminster. 
This  paper  was  started  by  Mr.  Fulman  at 
Crewkeme  in  1857,  and  for  more  than  twenty 
years  it  was  owndd  and  edited  by  him.  He 
was  throughout  his  life  an  enthusiastic  follower 
of  the  sport  of  angling,  and  found  in  the  waters 
of  the  Axe  abundant  opportunities  for  his 
favourite  pastime,    It  was  ixi  ooim^zion  with 


this  alluring  practice  that  he  made  his  fint 
appearance  as  an  author.  His  little  volome  of 
Bustic  Sketches  ;  or,  Poems  on  Angling  was  pub- 
lished  originally  in  1842.  It  reached  its  third 
edition  in  1871.  The  same  honour  was  accorded 
in  1851  to  his  Vade-mecum  o/Fiy-fishingfur 
Trout.  Mr.  Piilman  published  in  1857  a  lecture 
on  the  Names  of  Flacea  in  the  West  of  England, 
The  Song  of  Solomon  has  been  a  favourite 
subject  of  translation  into  the  local  dialects  of 
this  country,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  Prince 
Louis-Luden  Bonaparte.  Mr.  Pulman^s  versioii 
in  the  dialect  of  East  Devonshire  was  issued  ia 
1860.  Of  the  lovely  scenery  on  the  borders  of 
Dorset  and  Devon  he  was  an  ardent  admirer, 
and  was  never  weary  of  recounting  its  charms. 
A  narrative  of  some  of  his  ramblings  and 
roamicgs  in  English  soenery  appeared  in  1870, 
and  when,  in  after-life,  he  wandered  farther 
a-field  in  the  countries  of  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Belgium,  he  published  a  companion  volume 
descriptive  of  his  travels.  But  tha  greatest 
achievement  of  his  literary  life  was  the  volume 
which  he  published  under  the  misleading  title 
of  The  Book  of  the  Axe,  It  is  a  well-known 
stery  in  the  book- world  that  Mr.  Burin's  NoUt 
on  Sheep-folds  was  purchased  by  the  members 
of  a  farmers'  club  under  the  impression  that  it 
dealt  with  husbandry,  and  possibly  some  timber 
merchante  may  have  ordered  Mr.  Polman'd 
volume  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  related 
to  the  felling  of  trees.  In  reality,  it  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  parishes  and  famous  houses 
which  line  the  banks  of  the  Biver  Axe  in  its 
course  ere  it  falls  into  the  sea  at  Seatou.  Two 
houses  of  world-wide  fame  are  situated  upon 
that  river.  Ford  Abbey,  which  Bentham 
rented,  and  at  which  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  (as 
all  readers  of  his  Autebiography  will  remember] 
spent  some  of  the  earl^  years  of  his  life  with 
the  happiest  resulte,  still  retains  the  character- 
istics of  Queen  Anne*s  time.  The  small  house 
of  Ashe,  in  which  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough 
drew  his  first  breath,  has  long  been  occupied  by 
the  family  of  a  farmer.  Mr.  Pulman's  topo- 
graphical volume  on  this  district  was  received 
with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  popularity. 
The  first  impression  appeared  in  1854;  the 
fourth  in  1875.  W.  P.  CJourtney. 


M.  Eugene  Bbrsot,  head  of  the  Bcole  Nor- 
male  Sup^rieure,  has  just  died  at  Parin,  aged 
sixty-four  years.  He  was  Victor  Cousia's 
secretary  in  his  youth,  and  had  won  a  dis- 
tinguished place  in  the  educational  world. 
After  the  coup  d'Hai  he  obejred  his  liberal  oon- 
victions,  which  forbade  mm  to  approve  the 
Empire,  and  he  refused  to  take  the  oaths.  He 
then  became  connected  with  the  Journal  da 
Dibats,  to  which  he  contributed  many  articles 
on  moral  philosophy.  His  doctrines  were  those 
of  the  Scotch  school,  *.«.,  of  Thomas  Eaid  and 
Dugald  Stewart,  as  made  known  in  France  by 
Joufi&oy.  M.  Bersot  thus  expended  his  energies 
on  a  host  of  little  occasional  essays,  very  few  of 
which  have  appeared  in  a  collective  form.  After 
the  war  of  1870  M.  Jules  Simon,  on  becoming  a 
Minister,  appointed  M.  Bersot  head  of  the  Ecole 
Normale.  This  famous  school,  which  was  in- 
tended to  form  professors,  has  turned  out  many 
excellent  writers.  MM.  Taine,  About,  Sarcey, 
Pr^vost-Paradol,  J.  J.  Weiss,  Edouard  Herv^  - 
to  mention  only  the  most  popular— were  iw 
pupils.  M.  Bersot's  term  of  office  was  remark- 
able for  his  rare  qualities  of  discernment  in  the 
art  of  developing  and  controlling  the  minds  of 
tie  pupils.  He  died  of  a  cancer  in  the  cheek, 
and  supported  his  sufferings  with  rare  stoicism. 
He  was  a  very  excellent  man,  and  a  man  of 
great  literary  taste,  and  the  French  press  has 
shown  but  one  opinion  as  to  his  merits. 

The  death  is  also  announced  of  the  Eev 
William  Calvert,  author  of  The  Wife's  ^^;fl^;^ 
&o. ;  of  theBsY.  Robert;  Homuker,authorof  IV/WJ 
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for  2Vooe2Zer« ;  of  Gen.  Morin,  member  of  the 
Infltitate,  an^or  of  Lt^yM  de  MSoa/nique  pratique^ 
&c ;  and  of  M.  Toherniohersky ,  the  tranalatoT  of 
liill'B  PblUiocU  Economy,  and  author  of  a  work 
on  the  Oommime  in  tfUBsia,  and  of  a  novel 
entitled  Whai  Uiohe  done  f  embodying  Nihilist 
ideas. 
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'  WALDENBIAK  "  YERSION  OF  THE 
loed'b  PBAYEB. 


•  Kerfblk  Temoe,  Bayawater,  W. :  Feb.  9,  1880. 
I  aan  not  aware  of  any  ooUection  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  immediately  anterior  to  that  of 
1700  mentioned  by  Mr.  Donald  Masson  (see  the 
^CABBMY  of  last  week),  except  one  of  1680, 
reprinted  in  1792,  and  haYing  this  title:— 
^Jrati^  OraHimum.  SS.  Orationis  Dominioae 
y*f9ione$  fraeter  atdli/eniicam  ferh  Ifermd  in  ^e 
bistaid  title]  centum  eaeque  longS  emendatiiU 
?<•>«  OMfeAdc  et  i  prohatiseimie  Auctoribua 
y^iai  qudm  priorihua  Collectionibue,  Jamque 
tth^^ulae  genuinie  linguae  euae  characteribua 
adt'Mpte  magnam  partem  ex  acre  ad  editionem  d 
Bamimd  Sagid  traditae,  editaeque  d  Thoma 
UddKHiOf  Boijo.    March,    Berotini,  ex  officina 


Rungiana,  Anno  1680.  It  is  a  small  quarto  of 
sixty.fonr  pages,  besides  sixteen  pages  without 
number. 

In  this  collection  no  Waldensian  translation 
appears,  and  this  shows  where  the  egregious 
blunder  of  the  Waldensian-Oeltio  dialect  began. 

L.-L.  BONAPAETB. 


''QBIFFITH  BOBEBTB'  welsh  aEAMMAB." 
Taunton :  Feb.  6, 1880. 

I  haYe  been  faYoured  with  a  communication 
from  Prince  Louis-Lucien  Bonaparte  relatiYe  to 
the  above  work,  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
some  readers  of  the  Aoabemy.  In  the  course 
of  the  discussion  carried  on  in  Bye-gonee  some 
months  ago,  and  noticed  in  the  Aoadehy,  it  was 
stated  that  no  mention  of  Milan  is  anywhere 
found  in  the  work.  This  is,  of  course,  true 
in  the  sense  intended ;  there  is  no  mention  of 
Milan  in  the  body  of  the  Grammar;  but  his 
Highness  observes  that  it  is  not  strictly  correct 
as  regards  the  entire  work,  and  calls  attention  to 
a  number  of  verses  in  one  of  the  alliterative 
compositions  included  in  that  part  called  Symhlen 
yr  Abostolion  (the  **  Symbolum  "  or  Oreed  of  the 
Apostles),  in  which  there  is  an  interesting 
reference  to  Milan.  The  composition  in  which 
the  reference  occurs,  and  another  in  tbe  same 
collection,  are  addressed  to  one  "William 
Parri,"  who  is  described  as  at  that  time  travel- 
ling on  the  Continent.  The  verses  referred  to, 
which  appear  on  p.  51,  describe  the  route  he 
would  take  as  follows : — 

<*  A  mynd  uchod  mown  dichell, 
i  weled  byd,  i  wlad  bell, 
i  phrainc  gida'r  ifaino  draw, 
i  iawr  eidal,  i  rodiaw. 
o*r  fan  hwnt,  i  Enfain  hen, 
wedi  ymweled,  a  Malen." 

That  is,  the  writer  imi^nes  the  traveller  as 
*' going  in  gmle  to  a  distant  land  to  see  the 
world ;  to  France  with  the  young  afar,  to  the 
soil  of  Italy  to  roam ;  from  yonder  spot  to  old 
Bome,  after  a  visit  to  Milan.''  During  the 
**  visit  to  Milan  "  the  traveller  would  doubtless 
make  the  acquaintance  of  his  distinguished 
countryman,  Griffith  Boberts;  at  any  rate,  the 
publication  of  these  *'  poems"  in  this  collection 
points  to  some  intimacy  between  l^em. 

This  "  William  Pam  "  was  probably  no  other 
than  Dr.  William  Parry,  the  confidential  agent 
of  Lord  Burleigh.  Dr.  Parry  was  for  a  time 
employed  by  the  English  Government  as  a  spy 
to  collect  secret  information  about  the  English 
Roman  Catholics  on  the  Continent  But  having 
gone  over  to  the  Church  of  Bome,  he  returned 
to  England,  it  is  said,  in  1583,  and  entering 
Parliament  as  member  for  Queenborou^h  boldly 
advocated  the  cause  of  his  co-religiomsts.  H!e 
was  tried  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1584-85,  and  executed  on  March  2 
following. 

In  the  account  pven  of  Dr.  Parry  in  Williams' 
Biographical  Dictionary  there  is  some  confusion 
with  regard  to  the  dates.  It  is  t^ere  said  that 
he  left  England  in  1588 ;  but  this  is  inconsistent 
with  the  statement  that  he  returned  in  1583, 
and  was  executed  in  1585.  But  whatever  the 
exact  date  of  his  visit  to  the  Continent,  if  it  is 
right  to  identify  him  with  the  subject  of  these 
"poems,"  it  will  prove  that  the  **  Symblen" 
was  not  printed  until  some  years  (perhaps 
twenty  or  more)  after  the  first  part  of  the 
Grammar— i.e.,  after  1567. 

The  same  seems  likely  also  from  the  fact  that 
the  collection  includes  poems  by  Sion  Tudur, 
who  only  graduated  as  a  **  disciple  "  in  1568. 

The  two  compositions  addressed  to  *'  Parri " 
in  the  "  Symblen  "  have  attached  to  them  only 
the  initials  of  the  author,  *<S.  T.,"  possibly  as 
a  precautionary  measare,  to  avoid  compromising 
him  as  the  friend  of  a  man  executed  on  a 
charge  of  treason.  Thomas  Powell. 


THE  LATE  KB.  W.  NASSAU  BENIOB. 

Belfast :  Feb.  0, 1880. 
A  misprint  in  my  review  of  Mr.  Bagehot*8 
Economic  Studies  in  the  last  number  of  the 
AOADEMY  does  an  injustice  to  Mr.  Senior,  for 
whose  name  that  of  Mr.  Lewis  was  put  as  one 
of  the  chief  English  luminaries  in  political 
economy  when  Mr.  Bagehot's  studies  of  the 
science  began.  Sir  George  Lewis  was  then 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  was  no  doubt  an  expert  and 
able  economist,  but  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
taken  rank  among  economic  luminaries. 

T.  E.  C.  Leslie. 


FUTURE  EXOAYATIONS  IN  EGYPT. 

Westbnry-on.Trym :  Fdb.  7, 1880. 
The  text  of  Mariette  Pasha's  MSmoire  read 
before  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles 
Lettres  *  having  reached  me  in  extenso,  1  hasten 
to  add  a  few  Imes  to  my  former  note  on  this 
subject.  The  Mimoire  hints  at  the  possible 
solution  of  many  problems  connected  with  the 
early  dynasties.  Of  these  I  will  take  but 
three. 

1.  The  Site  of  This,  or  Teni.^lt  used  to  ba 
M.  Mariette's  opinion  that  the  site  of  Teni  was 
marked  bv  a  vast,  crude-brick  enclosure  a  little 
way  to  the  north  of  Abydos  (see  Mariette's 
ItinSraire,  1869) ;  but  he  now  suggests  that 
Girgeh  (a  modern  town  of  some  importance, 
about  eight  kilometres  below  Abydos  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile)  may  possibly  have 
succeeded  to  the  earliest  of  Egyptian  capitals. 
This  conjecture  has  so  much  to  recommend  it 
that  it  is  surprising  it  should  not  have  been 
hazarded  before.  Girgeh  stands  high  upon  a 
foundation  of  ancient  mounds;  and  in  the 
mountain  facing  the  town,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  are  found  a  number  of  rock-cut  tombs 
hitherto  unexplored,  all  of  which  belonged  to 
priests  and  functionaries  of  Teni  devoted  to  the 
cult  of  Anhour — ^that  ancient  local  divinity  who 
was  to  Teni  what  Osiris  was  to  Abydos.  M. 
Mariette  believes  that  this  site  wiU  yield  a 
harvest  of  inscriptions  relating  to  the  First  and 
Second  Dynasties.  To  this  (bearing  in  mind 
the  persistence  of  local  handicrafts  in  the  East^ 
I  venture  to  add  another  link  of  evidence.  Teni 
was  fkmous  from  earliest  tradition  for  its  purple 
dyes ;  and  a  certain  percentage  of  the  population 
of  Girgeh  pursue  that  industry  to  the  present 
day.  The  Nile  traveller  constantly  sees  the 
dyers  coming  down  to  the  water's  edge  with 
*'  purple  stained  "  hands  and  arms,  to  perform 
their  ablutions  before  prayer. 

2.  The  WalUdecoraiions  of  Tombs  of  the 
Ancient  Empire. — ^These  wi^- decorations  are 
invariably  of  a  pastoral  character.  The  deceased 
sows,  reaps,  fishes,  hunts,  counts  his  flocks,  a^d 
leads,  apparently,  a  life  of  Arcadian  peace  and 
plenty.  Till  now,  it  has  been  beheved  that 
these  scenes  represented  the  actual  life  of  the 
person  whose  tomb  they  adorned ;  scenes  some- 
what idealised,  perhaps,  but  valuable  as  indica- 
tions of  the  political  and  social  condition  of 
Egypt  some  six  or  seven  thousand  years  ago.  M. 
Manette  dispels  that  pleasant  illusion.  In  these 
tableaux,  he  says,  we  nave  to  do,  not  with  the 
pastoral  life  of  the  time,  but  with  the  illustra- 
tions to  some  lost,  and  very  early.  Book  of  the 
Dead ;  and  this  book  can  only  be  re-constituted 
by  means  of  a  comparative  survey  of  many 
more  examples  than  have  yet  been  excavated. 
M.  Mariette's  argument  is  essentially  practical. 
The  tableaux,  for  instance,  always  reproduce 
the  same  scenes  and  events ;  yet  the  lives  of  all 
these  persons—royal  princes,  priests,  councillors, 
military  commanders,  and  private  individuals-^- 
could  not  have  been  so  much  alike.  Again,  in 
a  country  periodically  inundated,  how  is  it 
possible  that  every  well-born  Egyptian  should 

*  See  Academy,  NoA^mber  8,  1879. 
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haye  owned  such  TMt  numbers  of  farms, 
villages,  flocks,  and  berds  as  appear  in  the 
inscriptions  of  this  epoch  ?  If  the  Ftah-hoteps 
andSabousof  Memphis,  and  their  oontemporaries, 
really  owned,  each  upon  his  own  estato,  flocks 
of  upwards  of  121,000  cranes  and  111,000  ducks, 
and  herds  of  15,000  or  16,000  oxen,  where  oould 
these  creatures  have  been  kept,  and  how  fed, 
when  the  land  was  one  vast  lake  swarming  with 
crocodiles  and  hippopotami?  It  is  therefore 
evident,  says  M.  Mariette,  that  we  muet  here  be 
concerned  with  a  future  state  of  ideal  felicity. 
One  question,  however,  suggests  itself.  How  is 
it  that  in  some  of  these  tombs  we  And  repre- 
sentations of  workmen  engaged  in  fasbioning 
sepulchral  statues  of  the  deceased,  to  be  buried 
with  him  in  his  tomb  ?  Such  work  oould  have 
no  place  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave.  One 
would  be  glad  to  know  how  M.  Mariette  meets 
this  difficulty. 

3.  The  Sphinx— Tliny  averred  that  the  Sphinx 
was  a  tomo,  and  that  it  contained  the  ashes  of 
a  king  named  Armais.  This  name  is  evidently 
a  version  of  Hor-ma-Khu  ( Horus-on-the- 
Horizon),  here  imaged  as  a  human-headed  lion. 
M.  Mariette  tiiinks  that  this  ancient  tradition 
may  not  be  wholly  baseless,  and  that  there  may 
actually  exist  in  the  body  of  the  Sphinx,  which 
is  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock,  some  kind  of 
subterraneous  crypt  or  chapel.  He  proposes 
oompletelv  to  clear  the  Sphinx  and  the  so-called 
Temple  of  the  Sphinx  from  the  sand  in  which 
they  are  half  buried,  and  to  surround  them  with 
a  massive  wall  which  shall  effectually  preserve 
them  for  the  future.  So  much  for  the  explora- 
tion of  this  famous  monument ;  but  what  about 
its  age  and  origin  ? 

**  Woald  it  not  be  the  crowning  triumph  of  oar 
excavations,"  aiks  M.  Mariette,  "  if,  traciog  oat 
the  eztremeat  bonndaries  of  Egyptian  antiquity, 
we  at  last  succfteded  in  proviog,  step  by  step,  that 
not  only  does  Menes  chronologically  precede  Abra- 
ham by  many  centuries,  bat  that  the  Sphinx  dates 
so  infioitely  before  the  period  of  Menes  himself 
that  its  origin  is  lost  in  the  night  of  Time,  and  that 
its  construction  can  only  be  attributed  to  those 
prehistoric  rulers  designated  in  the  hieroglyphs  as 
the  Horshesn  t " 

Such  ara  three  out  of  the  many  problems 
which  M.  Mariette  proposes  to  solve,  if  only 
money  be  forthcoming  for  his  work.  The  rest 
are  to  the  full  as  profoundly  interesting  and  as 
important.  Amelia  B.  Edwabds. 
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In  your  last  issue,  Mr.  W.  Fiske,  supporting 
the  theory  of  an  alleged  Kelto-Latin  or  Christian 
origin  of  some  Eddio  oonoeptions,  says : — 

*'  Dr.  Gudbrand  Vigfusson  (in  his  Dictionary,  pp. 
721-22)  suggested,  as  far  back  as  1873,  the 
etymological  identity  of  the  words  Sibylla  and 
Volya— the  latter  being  the  name  of  the  mystic 
prophetess  of  the  Voluspd  in  the  elder  Edda»" 

This,  taken  with  the  context,  evidently  means 
that  Yolya  also  is  derived  from  a  classic  word. 
Now,  allow  me  to  state  that  exactly  the  opposite 
hypothesis  is  brought  forward  in  Dr.  Gudbrand 
Vigfusson*s  edition  of  Cleasby's  Icelandic- 
English  Dictionary.    We  there  read : — 

'*VdLVA.  .  .  .  The  nominative  Vala  is  eno- 
neons  (et:(m.  uncertain  ;  mav  not  the  None  VoWa 
and  the  Greek  ai$vWa  be  relations  ?).  The  Greek 
word  first  occurs  in  Aristophanes,  and  then  in 
Plato ;  may  it  not  have  been  adojoted  from  sorm 
Sq/thic  tribe— tor  a  word  like  this,  if  Greek,  could 
hardly  fail  to  occur  in  Homer?  (svolva? — ^in  the 
Gresk  the  \  woald  be  an  insertied  vowel).  A 
prophetess,  sibyl,  wise  woman.*' 

Thus  Dr.  Gudbrand  Yigfusson' 8  Dictionarv 
suggests,  not  that  Yolva  is  derived  from  Sibyl, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Greek  word  may 
be  derived  from  a  Skytho-Germanic  word,  and 


that  both  are  the  ofiGsprlng  of  a  oommon  parent 
stock. 

In  the  same  letter,  Mr.  W.  Fiske,  after  men- 
tioning the  notion  that  "Balder  is  simply 
Christ,"  and  so  forth,  says:— **A  treatise  of 
some  interest  bearing  upon  the  subject  is  the 
V&luspaa  oq  de  Sihyllinske  Orakler,  by  Dr.  A. 
Chr.  Bang  (Ohristiania,  1879)." 

Perhaps  it  will  be  useful  to  observe,  for  those 
who  consider  an  unbiassed  scientific  impartiality 
one  of  the  most  necessary  qualities  for  the 
treatment  of  Comparative  Mytholo^,  that  Dr. 
A.  Chr.  Bang,  in  a  theological  treatise,  upholds 
views  of  the  strictest  orthodoxy  as  against  leading 
critics.  I  assume  that  the  author  mentioned  by 
Mr.  W.  Fiske  is  the  same  who  wrote  Om  Kristi 
Opstandeha  Historiske  Virkelighed,  af  A.  Ohr. 
Bang  (Kristiania,  1878). 

As  to  the  main  question  at  issue,  we  have  to 
wait  for  the  publication  of  the  evidenoe  of  Dr. 
Bagge's  viows.  which  is  at  present  not  accessible. 
The  general  theory  upheld  by  him  was— as  Mr. 
Alfred  Nutt  has  shown — started  and  fought 
against  a  long  while  ago ;  and  the  special  argu- 
ments upon  which  Dr.  Bagge  once  more 
advances  ih&i  theory  are  as  yet  not  brought 
out  in  print.  When  they  are,  something  more 
may  have  to  be  said  on  the  subject. 

£a£L  Blind. 


APPOIKTMENTS  FOR  KEXT  WESSL 

ICoKBAT,  F«b.  16, 4  pm.    Adftiio. 

5  pm.  London  Institutioa :  '*IiiJlaa  Balifioiu 
Life,"  by  Prof.  Monier  WilUams. 

8  p.m.  floeiAty  of  Alts:  "The  ICiAufaotaTC  of 
Indiarabber  awl  Chiit9-p<TOb&i"  ItT.,  bv  T.  BoIm. 

8  pm.  Boyal  A.caA«my :  *'  The  lif ateiialt  of  Soolp- 
tare  and  ATobiteotare.'*  by  Pref.  A.  H.  Churoh. 

8  p.m.    Victoria  Ludtnte :  A  Paper  by  the  Bev.  0. 
EnRBtrSm. 
TvisDAT,  Feb.  17,  S  p.m.    Boyal  Id  Btitution :  *'  Physiology  of 
MoMl^"  by  Prof.  SebXfer. 

7.45  p.m.  Statistical :  "On  Oartain  Changes  in  the 
EnpVeb  Ratenof  Mortality,"  by  T.  A.  Wcllon. 

8p.m.  Bictoty  of  Arte:  "Prinoioal  Oaores  of  Dis- 
ease in  Tropical  Countries,  eolentiaoally  considered,"  by 
A.  W.  Mitchins'>n. 

8pra.  Civil  Engineers:  IHscn^non  on  **Iron  and 
Steel  at  L>w  Temooratures ; "  and  "On  tlie  Use  of 
AsphaU  and  Bitaicen  in  Engineering/*  by  W.  H.  Delaus. 

8.80  p  m.    Zoological. 
WnNKKDAT,  Feb.  IB.  7  p  m.    lCfl«H»r(>logiea1. 

8p.m.  Arohaeo^ogical  Association:  "Terra-ooita 
Tablets  found  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia,**  by  T.  G. 
Pinehcfi ;  *'  Portrait  of  Henry  VI.  in  Eye  Church,  Suffolk,*' 
by  n.  Syer  Cuming. 

8  p.m.     Society  of  Arts:  ^Ths  Saptoatss  Talley 
Ruilway,**  by  W.  P.  Andrew. 
TmrasDAT,  F»b.  19,  8  p.m.     Boyal  Instttntlon;  ''Beoent 
Cbemieol  Progress,*'  by  Prof.  Pevar. 

7  p.m.    Kumismatio. 

7  p  m.  London  Institntion :  *<  Laws  of  the  Omsaders 
hi  Cypma,'*  by  Sir  Travers  Twiss. 

8  p.m.  Linnean:  '*  Flora  of  the  Knram  Valley, 
Afghanistan,**  by  Dr.  Aitohison;  "  On  the  Presenoe  of  a 
Phoepboreseent  Org«n  In  Fi«hi>e,**  by  Dr.  A.  Gliatber ; 
"fiemarks  on  Specimens  of  Myrmeeodia,"  by  J.  Brittso. 

8  p.m.    Chemical. 

8  p.m.  Historical:  ''An  Ontline  History  of  the 
Hanseatio  Leagu«,'*  by  Oonuilias  Wallbrd ;  «<  Dabca^vs, 
Bishop  of  OlmUts  (I5i2-15»8),**  by  the  BaT.  A.  H. 
Wratislaw. 

8.80  p.m.    Boyal.    Antiquaries. 
Fbidat,  Feb.  20, 1  p.m.    Ctoologieal :  Anniversary. 

8  p.m.  Royal  Aeademy:  *']C«tals,  Enamsls,  Jko., 
used  In  the  Fine  Arts,*'  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Chnreh. 

S  p.m.  Philologioal :  '^Oa  the  Blisete.BosaaBic 
Dialect,**  II.,  by  Busaell  ICartiaMu. 

9  p.m.    Boyal  Institution:  **01d  Violins,**  by  the 

Mkmi>'AY,'rrh.  91.  8  p.m.     Boyal  Jnvtitatloii :  <<Jasepli 
Haydn,"  by  Prof.  Pauer. 


SCIENCE. 

CITBBEITT  SCIENTIFIC  LITEBATXXBE. 

Descriptive  Oeometry  and  its  ApplicaUonB ;  con- 
sistiDg  of  seventy  plates  to  illastrate  leotures 
deUyered  at  the  Boyal  OoUege  of  Science  for 
Ireland  by  Thomas  F.  PiRpt  (D  ublin :  Hodges, 
Foster  and  Figgis.)  The  plates  are  taken 
from  drawings  made  by  the  students  at  the 
above-named  college,  and  comprise  most  of  the 
elementary  problems  of  descriptiFo  geometry  ; 
in  fact,  the  Preface  states  that  the  book  contains 
all  the  problems  in  this  subject  in  Lefebvre  de 
Fourcy*s  treatise,  and  that  Bradley's  Plane  and 
Solid  Oeomehy  and  tiie  diagrams  of  the  Ecole 


Chrltienne  de$  Fr^reB  hare  also  bean  msde  use 
of.  Besides,  it  contains  pioUems  in  aWows 
(53  to  61),  in  stone-cattinf  (62  to  67),  in 
isometric  projection  (68  to  70),  and  f^lam  colU 
(46  to  52).  The  size  of  the  pages  (17  iaohes  by 
12  inohes)  admits  of  the  figures  being  dravn  to 
a  large  scale.  In  most  cases  explanatory  side- 
notes  are  appended.  The  book  is  exceedingly 
well  adapted  for  its  purpose. 

Plane  Trigonometry  and  Logarithms  for 
Schools  and  Colleges,  With  Numerous  Esercisos. 
By  John  Walmsley,  B.  A.  (C.  P.  Hodgson  and 
Son.)  A  thoroughly  good  book  on  tke  subject 
Mr.  Walmsley  has  been  long  before  the  public 
as  the  writer  of  one  of  our  best  eleme&tary 
treatises  on  Trigonometry,  and  this  work  con- 
tains most,  if  not  all,  of  the  elementary  matter  of 
former  editions,  with  the  additioiul  feature  of 
several  new  chapters,  which  now  render  it  a 
most  trustworthy  as  well  as  complete  manual. 
The  author  shirks  no  diffioulties,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  throws  new  light  upon  parts  sometimei 
insufficiently  treated.  There  is  oopiou8  practice 
afforded  to  the  student  in  the  large  s^eotion  of 
graduated  exercises.  At  the  end  are  appended 
thirty  short  examination  papers  for  reyidon. 
There  are,  we  think,  no  great  mistakes  in  the 
text ;  those  errors  which  we  hare  detected  are 
mostly  of  a  typographical  description. 

Methods  and  Theories  for  the  SoluHon  of 
Problems  of  Geometrical  Constructions  applied  to 
410  Problems.  By  Julias  Petersen,  Professor  at 
the  Royal  Polytechnic  School  at  Oopenhagen. 
Translated  by  Sophus  Haagensen.  (Sampsoa 
Low  and  Co.)  Prof.  Petersen  informs  us  thit 
this  work  appeared  for.  the  first  time  in  the 
Danish  language  in  1866,  so  that  it  has  been 
well  tried,  and  he  **  v&aixaea  to  say  that  it  has 
successfully  stood  the  test."  It  is  novtobo 
procured  in  English,  French,  and  German. 
The  author  thinks  that  problems  of  oonstrnctioa 
have  hardly  gained  any  foothold  ia  schooli, 
though  they  **  serye  well  to  sharpen  the  faculty 
of  observation  and  combination."  His  object 
is  ''to  attempt  to  teach  the  student  how  to 
attack  a  problem  of  oonetruotion."  This  he 
does  by  solving  a  number  of  exercises,  then 
trying  to  analyse  the  traia  of  ideas  which  lead 
to  their  solution  and  to  classify  them  under 
general  heads.  His  principal  object  is  method ; 
solutions  are  for  the  most  part  indicated; 
details  are  left  to  the  teacher.  There  is  a 
j^eneral  introduction,  then  the  first  chapter  is 
devoted  to  loci.  These  are  treated  of  under 
the  heads  loci  of  points,  multiplication  of 
curves,  method  of  similitude,  inverse  figures, 
loci  in  general,  and  loci  of  lines.  The  sdooud 
chapter,  on  the  transformation  of  the  figure, 
treats  of  parallel  translation,  replacing,  and 
revolution  around  an  axis.  The  third 
chapter  treats  of  the  theory  of  revolutioD, 
and  there  is  an  Appendix  on  tihe  intersection  of 
arcs  of  circles,  systems  of  circles,  and  on  the  poasi- 
bility  of  Bolvinea  given  problem  by  a  straight 
edge  and  pair  of  compasses.  This  analysis  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  contents.  The  mode  of 
treatment  quite  agrees  with  what  we  should 
have  expected  from  the  author  of  the  Theorie 
der  Algebraischen  Gleichungen,  We  have  si 
many  books  already  on  the  subject  of 
geometrical  exercises  that  we  did  not  expect 
to  find  much  of  novelty  in  the  present  work, 
but  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  commend  it, 
as  there  is  considerable  freshness  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  We  wish,  however,  as 
the  subjects  of  geometry  and  trigonometry  have 
been  now  sufficiently  worked  for  junior  students, 
that  more  attention  should  be  devoted  to  the 
bringing  out  of  similar  manuals,  doing  hke 
work  for  physical  subjects.  A  word  as  to  the 
translation.  This  is  done  into  English,  not  quite 
such  as  an  Englishman  would  write,  but  still  it 
is  very  fairly  done,  and  is  always  intelligible. 
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BAKSKRIT  LITE&ATXrRlS. 

Tm   Btnam  of  Saniilnit  publioations  has  of 

late  been  most  abundant.    Leaving  out  of  cou- 

fHfration    mere    reprints    or  so-called   new 

(iditionB  of  terxts  wbicb  baye  long  been  known 

to  every  Sanskrit  scholar,  there  has  been  so 

much  new  material  placed  before  us  that  life 

i»em8  too  short  to  master  it  all.     England, 

O^rmany,  Prance,  Italy— nay,  even  Spain  and 

Pbrtu(»ai — each  sends  its  contributions,  while  in 

India  itself  a  new  literary  aotiyity  has  sprung 

up  which  floods  our  library  with  books  the 

n*fy  titles  of  which  were  hardly  known  before. 

These   native   publioations   seem   to   have   a 

mtrket  of  their  own  in  India,  for  few  copies 

only  reach  this  country,  and  often  when  a  copy 

is  wanted  for  our  public  libraries  the  whole 

edition  is  exhausted.    These  native  editions  are 

p;nerally  so  cheap  that  it  will  soon  be  impos- 

rUo  to  compete  with  them  in  Europe,  particu- 

lariy  if  the  practice  is  continued  (and  there 

8p<nn8  to  be  no  remedy  to  stop  it)  of  simply 

raprinteg  in  India  Sanskrit  texts,  on  which 

Eaxopean  sdiolarshaye  bestowed  years  of  critical 

Ubour,  wittioat  even  an  acknowledgment,  such 

Bait  is  eutomary  to  give  in  Europe,  by  putting 

*'px  recsosione  Dtndorfii"  or  ^^Bekkeri"  on 

tho  tifle-page.      In  Europe  any  jury  would 

fr»hahly  give  damages  if  it  could  be  shown 

th«t  a  sin^e  misprint  of  the  original  edition 

hid  been  npeated  in  the  new   edition.     In 

India  the  law  eeems  doubtful,  and  the  native 

ieelinit  ia  evidently  that  the  Yedas,  and  Mauu, 

and  the  Pordnas  belong  to  India,  and  that  no 

lOeli&Aa  could  ever  claim  any  proprietorship  in 

titoni. 

The  first  work  we  have  to  mention  is  a  new 
Sinskrit  Dictionary  published  by  Dr.  Bohtlingk. 
Every  Sanskrit  scholar  knows  the  immense 
imount  of  labour  that  was  bestowed  by  Boht- 
Im?k«  Both,  and  a  number  of  scholars  associated 
h  this  undeirtaking,  on  the  so-called  Petersburg 
Dictionary.  It  is  a  true  ihesaurua  of  Sanskrit, 
bnt  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  practical  dictionary. 
In  order  to  supply  the  Sanskrit  student  with 
«ach  a  work,  Dr.  Bohtlingk  is  now  enge^ed  in 
bringing  out  what  he  calls  an  abridged  dic- 
tionary. In  this  he  omits  what  was  no  doubt 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  former  work — 
riz..  the  references.  Whoever  wants  to  know 
the  history  of  a  Sanskrit  word  must  therefore 
hare  recourse  to  l&e  original  compilation.  But 
t'^o  student  cannot  altogether  dispense  with  the 
Lew  work  eitiier,  because,  while  omitting  all 
nich  reflsrences  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  former 
rork.  Dr.  Bohflingk  has  added  references  to 
all  new  words,  and  even  to  certain  new  mean- 
ings, not  to  be  found  in  the  old  dictionary.  In 
this  manner  the  new  dictionary  is  not  only  an 
abridgement,  but  also  a  supplement,  and  a  most 
important  suptileineat.  It  was  by  no  means 
fs^  to  find  out  what  words  and  what  meanings 
vere  given  in  the  original  dictionary,  there 
ksing  cMenia  and  corrigenda  to  different 
fueiadiy  which  were  afterwards  ooUeoted  in  a 
•spaxate  yolvne.  AU  these  are  now  inooipor- 
afeed,  and  many  new  words  and  new  meanmgs 
•xe  added ;  bat  alas !  tbere  is  again  at  the  end 
of  the  first  pant  of  the  new  didtftonary  a  large 
lift  of  KaebMgeund  VerhesBerungem,  We  must 
not  gmmble,  for  nothing  shows  better  tiM  dili- 
gence and  honesty  of  the  author  and  his 
f'UlahcTaimrB  than  this  eonstant  influx  of  new 
material ;  Vat  liie  fM  remains  that  a  oonsoien- 
tiow  studest  will  often  have  to  look  in  three 
diffenat  plaoee  before  he  can  be  quite  satisfied 
vhether  a  certain  word  and  a  osrtain  meaning 
if  or  is  not  ooonteQaiioed  by  the  authority  of 
Br.  B(>hliiDgk.  An  BngUish  translation  of 
tUi  work  by  a  edholar  who  really  understands 
Qerman  wo«d  be  a  great  boon,  and  we  are  glad 
to  hear  that  aaoh  a  week  is  in  oontemplation. 

The  Best  work  on  oar  li^t  is  likewise  a 
Dictionaiy,  mot  Sanskrit-Bnglish,  but  Eoglish- 
Saaskrit.    Xfaa  fttit  Tolvne  of  this  woric  was 


noticed  on  a  former  occasion .  The  second  volume 
of  Mr.  AnundoramBorooah's  Prtidical  EnglisTi^ 
Sanskrit  Dictionary  has  long  been  expected,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  it  would  complete  the  work.  The 
first  impression  on  examining  the  second  volume, 
which  has  just  come  to  hand,  will  therefore 
be  one  of  disappointment.  Instead  of  finishing 
the  Dictionary,  it  only  carries  it  on  from  "  Falsi- 
fication "  to  '*  Oyster,"  so  that  a  third  volume 
will  be  wanted  before  we  come  to  the  letter  Z. 
When  we  look,  however,  more  closely  into  the 
volume  before  us,  though  we  do  not  find  in  it 
all  that  we  expected,  we  find  much  which  we 
did  not  expect,  which,  perhaps,  we  had  no  right 
to  expect,  but  which,  for  all  that,  will  be 
extremely  welcome  to  all  serious  students  of 
Sanskrit.  Mr.  Anuudoram  Borooah  has  added 
to  this  second  volume  of  his  Dictionary  a  sup- 
plementary treatise  on  what  he  calls  *'  Higher 
Sanskrit  Grammar,"  or  Gender  and  Syntax^ 
two  subjects  which  have  hitherto  been  much 
neglected  by  European  grammarians.  This 
supplementary  treatise  fills  nearly  three  hundred 
pages,  and  will  by  many  be  considered  a  most 
valuable  aid  to  the  study  of  Sanskrit.  The  rules 
of  gender  have  been  fully  treated  by  native 
pammarians.  On  syntax,  too,  much  useful 
mfcHrmation  may  be  gathered  from  Pdraini 
and  his  suooessors.  But  Mr.  Anuudoram 
Borooah  is  by  no  means  a  blind  follower  of 
these  teachers,  and  his  independent  jud^^ent 
in  these  matters  contrasts  most  favourably 
with  the  almost  superatitioas  reverence  paid 
to  Indian  grammarians  by  many  European 
scholars.  No  one  would  doubt  t^t  PaMiui's 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit  was  enormous,  and  far 
beyond  the  reaoh  of  any  man  now  living, 
whether  in  India  or  iu  Europe.  No  con- 
scientious scholar  would  dare  to  write  down  a 
single  rule  of  Sanskrit  grammar  without  having 
satisfied  himself  as  to  what  P&nini  taught 
on  the  subject.  But,  for  all  that,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  we  should  have  had  a 
grammar  of  Sanskrit  even  if  Piiaini  had  never 
uved—namely,  the  grammar  which  lives  iu  the 
immense  literature  (J  India.  With  regard  to  a 
certain  class  of  literature,  it  may  indeed  be  held 
that  any  grammatical  forms  which  differ  from 
PtUini  must  be  put  down  as  grammatical 
blunders.^  The  authors  <^  certain  poems  looked 
on  P^nini  as  their  highest  authority ;  and  they 
knew  of  no  Sanskrit  except  what  they  had 
learnt  from  him.  But  that  does  not  apply  to 
all  Sanskrit  literature.  There  was  a  literatore 
before  P^tiini  from  which  that  great  grammarian 
derived  his  rules,  and,  in  this  process  of  abstract- 
ing general  rules  from  single  passages,  Pdnini 
was  as  liable  to  error  as  we  ourselves.  If, 
therefore,  we  meet  in  the  Yedic  poetry  forms 
which  run  counter  to  Panini's  teachmg,  we  have 
no  right  to  correct  them,  or  exdnde  them  from 
a  grammar  of  Sanskrit.  A^in,  there  are  large 
pc^ons  even  of  later  Sanskrit  literature  of  which 
it  cannot  be  proved  that  they  were  composed 
in  strict  obedience  to  Panini*s  rules.  To  brand 
aU  forms  and  oonstructions  occurring  in  such 
works  as  blunders,  because  non-rtlninean, 
would  be  preposterous.  On  the  contrary,  all 
such  apparently  exceptional  or  irregular  forms 
should  be  oarefuUy  collected,  for  in  them  alone 
will  it  be  possible  by-and-by  to  study  that 
historical  growth  of  Sanskrit  which  even  the 
iH^ht  and  authority  of  Pamni  could  not 
entirely  repress.  On  all  scholars,  however, 
who,  without  any  authority  to  the  con- 
trary, think  they  may  deviate  from  PItnini's 
teaching,  Mr.  Anuudoram  Borooah  is  justly 
severe.  If  Pdmni  says  distinctly  (Napumsaka, 
89,  tr&ntaA^not,  as  the  ed*  princ,  of  the 
Siddb&nta-Kaumudt  reads,  satrantaA)  that 
nouns  ending  in  tra  are  neuter,  with  such  excep- 
tions as  he  mentions,  why,  he  asks,  should  our 
dictionaries  give  Kshattra,  a  warrior,  as  mascu- 
line, and  then  confess  that  the  word  never 
oocurs    as    a    masoolinoP    I^    however,  he 


meets  with  passages  in  classical  works  run- 
ning counter  to  Pttnini,  he  notes  them 
carefully.  Thus  Hpa,  being  a  synonym  of 
Mrmuka, ''  bow,"  ought,  according  to  Pttnini,  to 
be  neuter.  So  it  is ;  but  there  are  pawages  in  the 
Mah&bh&rata  where  Mpa  is  clearly  used  as  a 
maseuline,  and  it  would  be  rashness  to  corroct 
that  epic  poem  according  to  a  somewhat  general 
rule  of  P4mni. 

Mr.  Anuudoram  Borooah  is  somewhat  indig- 
nant at  professors  of  Sanskrit  in  the  great 
uniyersities  of  England  continuing  to  tea3i  iu 
their  Sanskrit  grammars  what  he  shows  are 
simply  grammatical  blunders,  unsupported  either 
by  the  authority  of  P4mni  or  any  Sanskrit 
writer.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  most 
likely  mere  accidents,  which  may  happen  in 
the  first  edition  of  any  grammar,  but  which 
are  not  likely  to  escape  the  attention  of 
their  author  in  subsequent  editions.  European 
scholars  ought  to  be,  and  I  believe  most  of 
them  are,  very  grateful  for  any  critical  remarks 
which  may  reach  them  from  native  students. 
Native  students  of  Sanskrit  enjoy,  of  course, 

S-eat  advantages  over  their  fellow- students  iu 
orope;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they 
should  feel  tempted  to  assert  their  superiority, 
where  it  exists,  in  rather  harsh  language.  Por 
several  reasons  their  judgment  of  work  done  by 
European  scholars  is  very  valuable,  becauso 
entirely  uninfiuenced  by  personal  considera- 
tions. But  it  would  be  more  valuable  still, 
and  certainly  more  likely  to  bo  useful,  if  con- 
veyed in  a  more  civil  form.  To  point  out 
mistakes  in  a  Sanskrit  grammar  is  quite  right ; 
to  say  that  the  author  has  made  a  complete 
mess  of  it  is  hardly  what  Hindus  used  to  call 
sahhya. 

Mr.  Anuudoram  Borooah  is  very  much  sur- 
prised at  the  small  attention  that  is  paid  to 
syntax  in  our  ordinary  Sanskrit  grammars,  and 
he  shows  by  his  rules,  which  fill  more  than 
two  hundred  pa^,  that  the  idea  of  there 
being  no  syntax  in  Sanskrit  is  simply  absurd. 
But  no  one  ever  entertained  such  an  idea. 
The  reason  why  hitherto  so  Utde  space  has 
been  allowed  to  syntax  in  Sanskrit  grammars 
is  simply  that  they  are  mostly  intended  for 
scholars  familiar  with  the  syntactical  rules  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  little  in  need  for  their 
immediate  purpose  of  any  instruction  on  that 
subject.  Sanskrit  syntax  is  in  the  highest 
degree  simple  and  intelligible.  If  Sanskrit 
scholars  had  any  ambition  to  write  Sanskrit 
no  doubt  they  would  have  to  learn  by  heart 
much  of  what  ought  to  be  observed  or  avoided 
in  prose  or  poetry.  But  Oriental  scholarship 
differs  in  that  respect  so  much  from  classical 
scholarship  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
some  of  our  best  scholars  ever  thought  of 
writing  a  line  of  Sanskrit.  As  an  amuse- 
ment an  Egyptian,  or  Coptic,  or  Syriac,  or 
Chinese  sohoku:  may  oompose  some  lines  in 
prose  or  verse ;  but  his  chief  object  is  to 
understand  these  languages — to  read,  not  t) 
write  them.  From  this  point  of  view  it  may  be 
said  that  there  is  hardly  a  single  construction  to 
be  found  in  Sanskrit  which  a  classical  scholar 
^oul<i  Aot  at  once  comprehend.  There  aie  loca- 
tives absolute  and  genitives  absolute  in  Sanskrit, 
but  to  anybody  aocudtomed  to  ablatives  absolute 
they  tell  their  own  tale.     A  school-boy  may  re- 

iuire  an  explanation  of  the  dative  of  interest  in 
latin,  but  in  Sanskrit  Easya  hit^ya  would  at 
once  be  understood  to  mean  cut  bono.  There  are  a 
few  constructions,  no  doubt,  which  differ  from 
Greek  and  Latin  and  require  some  explanation. 
But  even  these  are  better  learnt  and  appreci- 
ated by  extensive  reading  than  by  learning  by 
rote.  A  collection  of  rules  and  illustrations, 
however,  such  as  Mr.  Anuudoram  Borooah  has 
given  us  will  no  doubt  bs  highly  appreciated 
by  all  who  have  to  teach  Sanskrit,  particularly 
in  India,  where  to  ba  able  to  write  good  San- 
skrit is  still  a  most  valuable  aooomplishmaat,  and 
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they  will  probably  before  long  find  a  place  in 
so-called  practical  grammars  for  the  use  of 
beianners  in  England  aLso. 

We  haTO  hudly  room  to  do  more  than 
repeat  what  we  said  on  a  former  occasion 
of  Mr.  Anundoram  Borooab's  English' Sanskrit 
Dictionary »  Many  of  his  renderings  are»  ex- 
tremely happy,  and  the  references  given  will 
be  valued  most  highly  by  all  who  wish  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  Sanskrit  which  is  to  render 
an  English  word  is  really  an  equivalent  of  the 
English  idea.  But  there  still  remains  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  passage  when  we  are  told 
no  more  than  that  it  is  taken  from  Manu,  from 
P&nini,  or  from  Sdvana,  and  we  doubt  whether 
it  would  have  much  increased  Mr.  Anundoram 
Borooah's  labours  if  he  had  ^ven  in  every  case, 
not  only  his  authority,  but  likewise  chapter  and 
verse. 

Though  containing  more  of  old  than  of  new 
material,  Mr.  J.  Muir*s  collection  of  Metrical 
Translations  from  Sanskrit  Writers,*  now  form- 
inff  the  eighth  volume  of  the  "  Oriental  Series," 
wul   be   welcomed   by   all  his  friends.    Few 
retired  Indian  civil  servants  have  spent  their 
leisure  to  such  advantage  as  Mr.  J.  Muir.    He 
has  not  only  proved  himself  a  true  Maecenas, 
having  founded  several  prizes  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Indian  scholarship,  endowed  a  chair 
of    Sanskrit    at    Edinburgh,    and    rendered 
pecuniary    and    other   assistance    to    almost 
every   Sanskrit   student  who   stood   in   need 
of  it,  both  in  England  and  abroad,  but  he  has 
himself  performed  most  useful  work  in  bringing 
before  the  English  public  the  results  of  modem 
research   in  tiie  field  of  San^:rit   literature. 
Why  will  not  other  civilians,  who  often  com- 
plain  so   loudly   that  after   their   return   to 
England   there   is   nothing   for   them  to  do, 
follow  his  example,  if  not  m  his  liberality,  at 
least  in  settling  down  to  some  real  work  for 
which  their  experience  in  India  ought  to  be  of 
the  greatest  advantage?      Mr.  Muir's  work, 
however,  is  not  the  work  of  a  mere  amateur, 
who  thinks  he  can  do  in  a  few  leisure  hours 
what  requires   years   of  regular   and   honest 
labour  on  the  part  of  a  true  scholar.     His  five 
volumes  of  selections  from  Sanskrit  texts  have 
been  highly  praised  by  competent  critics,  and 
his  metrical  translations  have  been  ranked  as 
equal  to  the  best  English  i>oetry  of  the  day. 
Such  success  cannot  be  achieved  without  true 
devotion,  and  we  are  glad  to  see,  from  the  long 
string  of  capital  letters  which  Mr.  Muir  now 
places  behind  his  name,  O.I.E.,  D.O.L.,  LL.D., 
Ph.D.,  that  his  labours  have  not  been  without 
their  well-deserved  reward.     As  to  metrical 
translations    in    general,  we  confess  that  we 
are  always  somewhat  afraid  of  them.    A  faithfdl 
translation  in  prose  of  an  ancient  text  is  in 
itself    a    task    of    enormous    difficcQty;    the 
additional  weight  of  rhyme  and  rhythm  must 
often  render  it  impossible.    Mr.  Muir  enables 
us  to  judge  for  ourselves  how  much  of  literal 
faithfulness  had  to  be  surrendered  for  the  sake 
of   metre.     He   gives  us,   in   many  cases,   a 
literal  to  compare  with  the  metrical  translation, 
and  we  shall  enable  our  readers  to  j  ud^  for  them- 
selves of  the  loss  and  gain,  by  printing  the  two 
together.    We  take  the  very  nrst  translation, 
a  verse  from  the  AtharvaVeda  (p.  1) : — 


caving,  yoosg,  free  from  desire,  immortal,  self- 
existent,  satisfied  with  the  essence  (of  good  or 
blessedness),  and  in  no  respect  imperfect,  a  man 
does  not  dread  death." 

The  words  for  which  there  is  no  definite 
authority  in  the  original  have  been  printed  in 
italics.  They  are  not  many,  and  they  are 
mostly  in  keeping  with  the  Sanskrit  But  is 
there  not  a  very  perceptible  difference  between 
the  two  utterances?  And  lastly,  does  even  the 
prose  translation  render  the  thought  of  the 
poet  quite  faithfully  ?  Was  it  not  has  purpose, 
first  to  describe  Svayambhii,  the  self-existent 
Brahman,  or  the  Supreme  Self,  and  then  to  say 
that  he  who  knows  that  Brahman  to  be  his  own 
self  never  fears  death?  Thus  only  can  we 
account  for  the  nominatives  in  the  first,  and  the 
accusatives  in  the  second,  line,  and  thus  only  is 
tiiere  an  excuse  for  repeating  dhtra  (intelligent) 
twice.  We  should  propose,  therefore,  to  tnms- 
late:— 

'*  Svayambha,  the  self -existent,  is  free  from  desires, 
intelligent,  immortal,  satisfied  in  his  own  essence, 
and  in  no  respect  imperfect.  He  who  knows  Him 
alone  to  be  (his  own)  mtelligent,  imperishable,  and 
ever  yonng  self,  has  no  fear  of  death.'' 

A  mere  knowledge  of  Brahman ,  as  the  chief  god 
or  as  one  of  many  gods,  would  not  remove  the  fear 
of  death.  It  is  only  the  higher  knowledge  that 
our  own  self  rests  in  the  BrtHiman  or  the  Eternal 
Self  that  gives  us  the  conviction  of  immortality, 
and,  therefore,  removes  the  fear  of  death. 

But  these  are  questions  for  scholars  only. 
To  the  English  public  at  large  these  transla- 
tions will  give  a  very  gooa  and,  for  most 
purposes,  sufficiently  correct  representation  of 
ancient  thought  in  India,  and  prove  fall  of 
instruction  to  all  who  are  willing  to  learn  even 
from  the  dark  philosophers  of  the  East 
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'  The  happy  man  who  once  has  learned  to  know 
The  self-existent  Sotd,  from  passion  pare  ; 
Serene,  nndying,  ever  younff,  secure 
From  all  the  change  that  otKisr  natures  sImw, 
Whose  full  perfection  no  defect  abates, 
Whom  pure  essential  good  far  ever  sates— 
That  man  alone,  no  longer  dreading  death, 
With  tranquil  Joy  resigns  his  vital  breath.'* 

LTTEBAL. 

'  Knowing  that  sonl  who  is  wise  (or  calm),  nnde- 


*  Metrical  Translations  from  Sanskrit  Writers, 
By  J.  Muir.  [(TrUbner.) 


VESUVIUS. 

The  new  phase  of  intermittent  activity  into 
which  Vesuvius  entered  in  November  1878  has 
of  late  increased  in  energy.  The  great  crater 
of  1872  is  now  almost  filled  up  by  the  scoriae 
and  lava  emitted  from  the  small  cone  of  1878. 
A  year  ago  this  cone  was  not  much  larger  than 
a  conical  iron  furnace ;  now  it  has  reached  to  a 
height  of  more  than  fifty  feet  above  the  out- 
side rim  of  the  old  crater.  Moreover,  its 
dynamic  force  is  distinctly  greater  than  it 
was  a  year  ago.  Masses  of  glowing  cinder  are 
projected  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet, 
and  twice  within  the  last  two  months  sufficient 
lava  has  been  emitted  to  run  over  the  lowest 
edge  of  the  crater  in  a  continuous  stream,  whidh. 
has  descended  as  far  as  the  Atrio  del  Oavallo. 

The  latter  of  these  outflows  we  were  so 
fortanate  as  to  witness  from  within  the  crater 
on  the  13th  of  last  month.  Falmieri  has  noticed 
of  late  that  the  violence  of  the  eruption  has 
increased  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon.  The 
augmented  activity  of  December  17  was  just 
after  the  new  moon,  as  was  that  of  January 
13.  A  violent  tramontana  3°  centigrade  below 
the  freezing  point  was  blowing  at  the  time,  and 
we  were  compelled  to  ascend  on  the  western 
side,  under  the  lea  of  the  mountain.  As  we 
neared  the  summit,  loud  thundering  noises  were 
heard  at  intervals,  and  masses  of  radish  smoke 
drifted  between  us  and  the  sun.  We  found  the 
crater  of  1872  almost  filled  up  by  the  recent 
accumulations  of  ejectamenta.  Two  small 
streams  of  lava  had  recently  flowed,  one 
towards  the  west,  the  other  towards  the  north- 
east. We  crossed  one  of  these,  and  could  see 
the  red-hot  lava  within  two  inches  of  the 
surface  over  which  we  ran.  Yet  it  was  per- 
fectly Arm.  At  the  base  of  the  cone  of  1878  we 
saw  a  small  bocca  apparently  not  more  than 
four  or  five  feet  in  diameter.  Within  this  the 
molten  lava  was  furiously  surging.  Presently 
it  was  thrown  up  in  a  dome-shaped  mass  to  a 
height  of  a  few  feet,  ext^otly  imitating  some  of 


the  small  geysirs  at  Eeykir  in  Icebmd ;  and  « 
moment  later  the  very  hquid  lava  flowed  oyer 
the  edge  of  the  hocca,  and  ran  rapidly  towaids 
the  lowest  edge  of  the  crater.  Olouds  of  vapour 
were  disengaged  from  it,  and  the  tramontana  as 
it  blew  over  it  was  converted  into  a  stifling  hot 
wind.  By  ten  o'clock  the  same  evening  this 
stream,  which  was  about  twenty-five  feet 
broad,  had  flowed  half-way  down  the  side  of  the 
great  cone,  and  by  one  o'clock  on  tiie  morning 
of  the  14th  it  had  reached  the  AHo  del  Cavallo. 
It  is  probable  that  if  the  old  crater  hecomee 
completely  choked  up  by  the  ejected  products  of 
the  present  small  eruption,  a  paroxysmal  out- 
burst, similar  to  that  of  1872,  may  be  expected. 
The  most  violent  eruptions  have  usnallr 
followed  a  long  period  of  moderate  activity,  sacn 
as  that  which  has  intervened  between  the  great 
eruption  of  1872  and  the  present  time. 

The  lava  wluch  reoentlv  flowed  is  very  lencitio 
in  character,  and  resembles  that  of  1872.  The 
fumeroles  have  afforded  abundant  deposita  of 
chlorides  and  sulphates,  and  tilie  spectrosoope 
has  shown  the  presence  of  thallium  and  nthinm. 
Indeed,  the  latter  element,  once  considered  very 
rare,  is  now  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
widely  distributed  bodies. 

Prof.  Archan^lo  Soacchi,  who  has  discovered 
several  new  minerals  among  the  products  of 
Yesuvius  and  Somma,  believes  uiat  he  has 
isolated  a  new  elementary  substance  found 
in  incrustations  on  the  lava  of  1631.  A 
peculiar  green  incrustation  he  calls  VesbiaUof 
Copper,  and  an  orange-ooloured  incmstation 
Vesbiate  of  Aluminium,  But  the  investigations 
have  not  been  concluded,  and  the  new  element, 
up  to  the  present  time,  has  not  been  completely 
identified.  The  general  belief  amon|[  the  Italian 
savans  seems  to  be  that  the  green  incrustation 
is  some  obscure  compound  of  copper  with  a 
known  element. 

The  Vesuvius  railway  promises  to  he  soon  an 
accomplished  fact.  A  portion  of  the  rails  are 
already  laid,  and  a  number  of  workmen  are 
daily  engaged  upon  the  work.  It  progresses 
dowly,  however.  We  saw  fifteen  men  engaged 
in  dragging  a  single  beam  of  wood  up  the  steep 
incline  (32^)  of  me  cone.  The  railway  starts 
from  a  point  situated  to  the  west  of  the  observa- 
tory, on  that  side  of  the  cone  which  is  least 
seldom  subject  to  streams  of  lava. 

The  self-registering  instruments  are  still  at 
work  at  the  Vesuvius  Observatory.  No  altera- 
tions or  improvements  appear  to  mave  been  made 
in  them  for  some  length  of  time,  and  the  only 
addition  of  any  note  to  the  existing  seismological 
instruments  has  been  the  application  of  the 
microphone  to  the  detection  of  seismic  move- 
ments by  Prof.  M.  StefiEUio  di  Bossi,  of  Borne. 

G.  F.  EODWELL. 


arOTBS  OF  TRATBL, 

The  central  committee  of  the  Swiss  Alpine 
Olub  has  lateljr  received  many  applications  from 
ladies  for  admission  to  its  membership.  As  the 
statutes  of  the  club  have  made  no  provision 
either  for  or  against  female  membership,  the 
central  committee  has  submitted  the  question 
to  the  various  local  sections,  asking  for  the 
expression  of  their  views.  The  section 
«Mythen"  in  Schwyz  has  been  the  first  to 
reply,  and  reports  it  as  the  unanimous  con- 
clusion of  its  members  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  hesitating  to  receive  ladies  into  the  dub. 
The  section  Oberland,  at  its  late  meeting  in 
Bern,  elected  Oberforster  Kern  as  its  nej 
President.  Regierungsrath  Studer,  the  honoured 
*' Altmeister"  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  Club,  the 
first  of  Swiss  literary  authorities  upon  Alpine 
travel  and  climbiog,  has  pkced  an  essay  at  the 
disposal  of  the  duo,  in  which  he  elucidates  the 
widely  extended  "  Sage"  of  a  former  glacier- 
pass  between  Grindelwald  and  the  Valais.  Ho 
believefl  that  tbe  "  S^ge  "  is  »  tradition  of  the 
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tc*iial  truth,  that  snohapass  was  known  in 
the  fifteenth,  and  perhaps  until  the  sixteenth, 
e^ntnry,  and  that  in  all  probability  it  led  from 
Tieech  in  the  Yalais  along  the  Yiescher  glacier 
orer  the  Monchsjoch  (not  oyer  the  Yiesohergrat) 
to  Grindelwald.  The  road  was  totally  lost  by 
the  extraordinary  and  rapid  *'  Yergletscherung  " 
o(  the  pass  between  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
ind  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  oentury. 
Some  interesting  information  on  the  intercourse 
between  tiie  Yalais  and  Grindelwald,  the 
Petronella  Ghapel»  and  the  still  extant  bell  in 
Qrindelwald,  dated  1440,  give  the  essay  the 
character  of  a  contribution  to  local  history. 

Thb  MiUheiltMgen  for  February  contain  an 
extended  notice  of  the  exploration  of  South- 
western Patagonia,  carried   on  in    1877   by 
lieuts.  J.  T.  Kogen  and  £.  Ibar  of  the  Ohili 
navy.      The  trayellers,  starting  from   Funta 
Arenas,  snooeeded  in  reaching  the  Lago  Argen- 
tino,  first  fully  described  by  Moreno  in  1876. 
Herr  Ton  Schzenk  gives  an  account  of  a  journey 
throng  the    Colombian  state    of  Antioquia, 
aeoompanied  by  a  detailed  map  based  upon  that 
of  G.   &  do   Greiff    and   YiUav^oes.     Herr 
Hassenstein,  in  oelebration  of  the  twenty-fifth 
aaniveraaiy  of   the  first   publication   of    the 
MitiifSmngai^  has  prepared  a  coloured  diagram, 
ezliibztiDe,  at  a  glance,  the  maps  published  in 
that  inTiuHable  periodicaL    The  number  and 
variety  of  these  maps  is  almost  bewildering. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Allen  akd  Oo.  will  publish 
immediately  Deaert  Life:  BecoUecHons  of  an 
Frpedition  in  tJis  Soudan,  by  B.  Solymos  (B.  E. 
Falkonberg). 

Ws  hear  that,  as  soon  as  he  has  somewhat 
neovered  from  the  severe  illness  contracted 
during  his  late  explorations  in  India,  and  has 
fY>rked  ont  the  results  of  that  journey,  M. 
Moritz  D^ohy,  the  Hungarian  traveller,  con- 
templates undertaking  another  expedition  among 
the  Himalayas. 

Mk.  E.  Delbcab  MoBaAN  lefb  last  week  for 
St  Petersburg,  and  will  shortly  start  on  an 
expedition  in  Central  Asia.  Mr.  Morgan  has 
taken  with  him  an  outfit  of  scientific  instru- 
ments, and  hopes  to  be  able  to  make  useful 
observations  during  his  journey. 

Befeebiho  to  a  note  in  the  Aoasbmy  of 
November  8,  we  are  plad  to  learn  that  the 
Church  Missionary  Societv  have  received,  via 
Zanzibar,  reassuring  intelligence  regarding  the 
fiUieCy  of  ihe  Nyanza  mission.  Messrs.  Pearson, 
8tokes,  and  dopplestone  left  Bubaga,  King 
l[teaa*8  capital,  for  the  south  in  June,  but  did 
&ot  get  dear  of  Uganda  till  August  28,  and 
oijy  readied  Kagei  on  the  south  snore  of  Lake 
Tictoria  on  September  24.  Mr.  Pearson  was  to 
Rtnm  to  BuImi^  at  once,  but  the  other  two 
vent  on  to  Uym.  There  appears  good  reason 
to  believe  that  King  Mtesa's  temporary  hostility 
vis  nudnly  due  to  his  suspidon  that  the  re- 
mlbnwmanta  sent  to  join  the  mission  by  way  of 
tiko  Nile  were  secret  emissaries  of  the  £gy]^tian 
Government,  of  whose  encioadiments  he  is  in 
great  dread. 

Bt  the  last  mail  from  Zansibar  the  Inter- 
tttional  African  Association  have  recdved  news 
that  IC  Oambier  is  at  lengtii  establishing  the 
first  Bdgian  **  station"  at^arema,  some  two 
degreesEsouth  of  TJjijL  Karema  is  dtuated  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika  at  the 
kead  of  a  large  bay,  and  was  visited  by  Mr. 
H.  M.  Stanley  during  his  last  journey. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the  third  Belgian 
orpedition  which,  under  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  is 
teleavouring  to  work  its  way  into  the  centre  of 
Africa  br  t£s  Biver  Congo  has  met  with  its 
fint  senons  misfortune,  one  of  the  steam 
launches,  taken  out  in  pieces  in  the  Barga, 
having  been  swept  over  the  Yellala  Falls  and 
lost 


As  part  of  the  scheme  for  the  extension  of 
American  missionary  enterprise  in  Africa, 
referred  to  in  the  Academy  of  January  3,  we 
learn  that  Mr.  Pinkerton,  a  missionary  in  Natal, 
is  exnected  to  explore  the  country  south  of  the 
Zambesi  near  Mount  Qorongoso,  and  perhaps 
establish  a  station  there.  This  mountain  is  not 
far  from  Senna  and  near  the  sea.  The  country 
round  is  said  to  be  very  attractive,  fertile,  and, 
what  is  most  important,  very  healthy. 

Capt.  Oolyille  has  lately  arrived  in  Algiers 
from  a  journey  in  Eastern  Morocco  and  South- 
western Algeria. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  record  that  MM. 
Zweifel  and  Moustier  determined  that  the  Falico 
source  of  the  Niger  rises  in  lonsr.  10®  25'  west 
of  Greenwich  and  N.  lat.  8""  45'.  The  Tembe 
source  rises  in  W.  long.  10°  33'  and  N.  lat.  8**  56'. 
They  have  not,  however,  at  present  stated  the 
predse  position  of  the  Tamincono  source. 

CoMTB  Mkyners  d'Estrey  is  engaged  on  a 
work  entitled  La  Papottasie  ou  Nouvelle  Ouinie 
Ocddentah  et  sea  ffahitants,  based  on  ofi&dal 
documents  and  the  narratives  of  the  most  repent 
Dutch  travellers,  published  by  the  PhiloloRioal, 
Geographical,  and  Ethnographical  Institute  of 
Netherlands  India  at  the  Hague.  The  work 
will  be  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings 
and  a  general  map  of  the  island,  as  well  as 
several  special  maps  of  portions  of  Western 
New  Guinea. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


Ottr  sdentifio  contemporary  Nature  has  for 
the  last  few  years  been  in  the  habit  of  publish- 
ing biographical  notices  of  past  and  present 
"Sdentific  Worthies."  These  have  been  the 
work  of  eminent  men  most  competent  to  write 
on  their  respective  subjects,  and  have  been 
illustrated  by  fine  engravings  by  0.  H.  Jeens. 
The  biography  of  Prof.  Dumas,  who  is  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of 
living  sdentists,  is  of  special  interest  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  written  bv  his  intimate  friend,  Dr. 
A.  W.  Hofmann,  of  Berlin,  and  a  master  of 
English  style.  Moreover,  it  is  more  lengthy 
(forty  pages)^  and  complete  than  any  of  the 
precedmg  biographies  in  this  series,  and  the 
portrait  is  life-like.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  Dumas  has  been  one  of  the  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  science  in  Paris,  and  during  the 
same  period  he  has  taken  a  very  active  part  in 
the  public  affairs  of  his  country.  He  has  been 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  Master 
of  the  Mint,  Senator,  and  President  of  the  Paris 
Munidpal  OouncQ ;  and  now,  in  his  eightieth 
year,  in  Ml  enioyment  of  intellectual  vigour, 
he  still  fulfils  the  arduous  duties  belonging  to 
the  Permanent  Secretaryship  of  the  A^emy 
of  Sciences.  The  life  of  such  a  man  possesses 
an  intense  interest  from  every  point  of  view, 
not  only  for  the  student  of  science,  but  for  the 
general  reader.  Several  sdences,  among  them 
chemistry,  practically  took  their  rise  a  century 
ago,  and  Dumas  early  made  th%  acquaintance 
of  men  who  had  been  intimate  mends  of 
Lavoisier  and  of  the  members  of  that  grand 
phalanx  of  French  savana  which  illuminated  the 
last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Pttblioation  XIY.  of  the  Astronomisohe 
GeseUschaft  contains  the  fundamental  catalogue 
for  the  zone  observations  which  are  intended  to 
furnish  trustworthy  places  of  all  the  stars  down 
to  the  ninth  magnitude  within  the  northern 
hemisphere  of  the  heavens,  and  which  have 
been  in  progress  at  a  large  number  of  observa- 
tories for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 
Ephemeridos  of  the  apparent  places  of  the  539 
stars  of  the  catalogue  nave  been  published  for 
the  years  1870-79 ;  but  the  places  adopted  in 
these  ephemerides  were  intended  to  recdve  final 
corrections  before  being  used  as  fundamental 


places,  and  thougrh  it  has  not  been  found 
feasible  to  procure  in  time  all  the  new  observa- 
tions which,  according  to  the  original  plan, 
were  to  serve  for  the  determination  of  these 
corrections,  the  pressing  need  of  coming  to  a 
settiement  without  further  delay  has  induced 
Prof.  Auwers  to  prepare  the  final  catalogue 
from  the  materials  at  his  disposal,  and  he  has 
executed  his  task  with  great  carefulness  and 
circumspection.  The  catdogue  of  the  539  stars 
for  the  epoch  1875  Ib  founded  upon  observations 
made  at  Pulcowa,  Greenwich,  Cambridge 
(Mass.),  Leipzig,  and  Leiden,  and  will  be  found 
of  great  vdue  for  many  astronomical  purposes. 

Ik  Publication  XV.  Mr.  Hartwig  communi- 
catee the  results  of  heliometrio  measurements 
of  the  diameters  of  the  planets  Venus  and  Mars, 
made  at  Strassburg  by  means  of  severd  of  the 
small  heliometers  employed  in  some  of  the 
expeditions  for  observing  the  trandt  of  Yenns, 
and  he  dso  collects  and  rediscusses  l^e  results 
of  former  determinations.  Rejecting  as  un- 
trustworthy the  observations  made  with  wire 
micrometers  or  with  double-image  micrometers, 
the  errors  of  which  have  not  been  ascertained, 
he  deduces  from  those  series  of  observations 
which  he  considers  trustworthy  17*55''  m  the 
vdue  of  the  diameter  of  Venus,  seen  by  reflected 
sunlight  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  the  earth  from  the  sun.  This  value  is 
about  0*6"  greater  than  that  given  by  some  of 
the  measurements  of  the  black  disc  of  Venus 
made  during  the  trandt  of  1874.  The  value  of 
the  diameter  of  Mars  deduced  by  Hartwig  is 
9-35^. 

'*  Great  comet  passing  sun  northwards. 
Gould.''  Such  is  the  despatch  received  by  the 
editor  of  the  Aatronomiache  Nachrichten  on 
February  5  from  Buenos  Ay  res,  which  has  set 
astronomical  observers  everywhere  on  the 
dert,  and  makes  them  long  for  clear  skies. 

The  Mastodons  of  the  Rhone.— ^o  district  in 
France  has  yielded  a  richer  harvest  of  mas- 
todon relics  than  the  Basin  of  the  Bhone.  The 
late  Dr.  Olaude  Jourddn  obtained,  at  various 
times  between  the  years  1835  and  1869,  a 
remarkable  collection  of  these  proboscidean 
remdns  for  the  Naturd  History  Museum  of 
Lyons — an  institution  which  he  may  be  sdd  to 
have  created.  A  nobly  illustrated  memoir  om 
these  fossils  has  lately  been  published  by  Dr. 
Lortet  and  M.  Erost  Ohantre  in  the  Archives 
du  Muaium  d'Eistoire  NaJturdle  de  Lyon.  The 
mastodons  of  the  Bhone  belong  to  the  four 
types  of  M.  ArvemensiSt  M.  Borsoni,  Af. 
longirostriSf  and  M.  Taricensis  or  M. 
Tapiroides.  They  occur  in  fluviatile  sands  and 
gravels,  in  lignites  and  lacustrine  clays,  and 
in  tufaceous  deposits  of  the  sub- basaltic  alluvia. 
Some  are  of  Miocene  and  others  of  Pliocene  age. 
The  same  volume  of  the  Archivea  contains  a 
vduable  monograph,  by  M  Locard,  on  the 
Fauna  of  the  Molasse  of  the  Lyonnais  and  of 
Dauphin^. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 
SociBTT  OF  Aktiquabies. — {Thursday,  Feb.  6.) 
Edwin  Fabshfibld,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Ohdr.— The 
Rev.  F.  W.  Bennett  read  a  paper  upon  some  lists  of 
Growa  jewels,  and  acoonnts  of  the  jewd  house  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  L,  in  the  possession  of  Capt. 
Hervey  G.  St.  John  Mildmay,  of  Haselgrove 
Hoose,  Somerset,  which  are  noticed  in  the  Seventh 
Report  of  the  Historicd  MSS.  Commission,  p.  590. 
Daring  the  Kinff's  absence  from  London  until  his 
death,  the  jewel  house  was  under  the  charge  of 
Col.  Carew  Mildmay,  who  was  several  times  called 
upon  by  Parliament  to  give  an  account  of  his 
charge  ;  bat  the  letters  to  him  on  the  sabject  are 
still  extant,   endorsed   "Not  obeyed."    He  com- 

glained  of  the  difficulty  of  doing  so,  as  many  of 
is  books  had  been  taken  away,  and  the  office  was 
open  to  anyone,  and  madea  oonmion  suttling  house. 
The  office  was  finally  entered  by  force,  and  the 
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Oolonel  committed  to  the  Fleet.  The  earliest  of  the 
papers  is  a  list  of  presents  made  by  Qaeen  Elizabeth 
to  her  principal  omcera  and  to  foreign  ambassadors. 
Several  of  the  papers  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
refer  to  his  attempt  to  dispose  of  his  pllriiO  in 
Holland.— Mr.  Freshfield  exhibited  a  copy  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  of  February  2,  1650,  graatinj^ 
immunity  to  those  who^  had  assisted  Sir  George 
Booth  in  Cheshire  in  the  rising  which  wsa  put 
down  by  Gen.  Lambert.  The  copy  in  question  was 
addressed  by  Lady  Brereton  to-  her  brother,  CoL 
Henry  Mainwaring,  in  Cheshire,  whose  name, 
however,  does  not  appear  as  implicated  in  the 
movement.  —  Canon  J.  C.  Robertson  exhibited  a 
document  belonging  to  the  Bean  and  Chapter  of 
Canterbuxy,   being  a  deed  settling  the  disputed 

Juestion  of  the  primacy  of  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
t  is  attested  by  William  L,  and  many  bishops  and 
others.  The  text  will  be  found  in  William  of 
Malmesbury's  Oesta  Ponti/lcum,  lib,  i.,  §  27. 


FINE    ART. 

ABGHAEOLOCttOAL      ITOTES     ON'     A     T0T7B     IN 
80UTHEBK  ITALY. 

IT. 

MAQITA  Q&AJEOIA.— II. 

Despite  the  identity  of  names,  I  cannot  admit 
that  the  modem  Squillaee,  where  there  is  not  a 
trace  to  be  seen  of  anything  earlier  than  tilie 
Middle  Agee,  occupies  the  exact  site  of  the 
ancient  Scyllaoium  or  Seylletium.  Yirgirs 
epithet,  navi/ragum  Scyllacewn^  cannot  be  im- 
plied to  a  town  so  far  inland  as  SquiUace,  but  is 
more  suitable  to  a  place  much  closer  to  the  seas 
to  the  ^u]f  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of 
'*  Scylleticus  Sinus."  Besides,  the  description 
given  by  Cassiodorus  (Variar.,  xii,  cp.  xy.  ad 
Maximum)  of  his  natiye  town,  to  which  he 
returned  to  end  his  days,  is  very  characteristic, 
and  does  not  by  any  means  a^ree  with  SquiUace. 
"Civitas  supra  sinum  Adriatlcum  oonstituta, 
in  modum  bofcrionis  pendet  in  collibus.  .  •  . 
Ad  pedes  siquidem  Mosci  montis  saxorum  yis- 
ceribus  excayatis."  This  description  applies,  on 
the  contrary,  with  rare  precision,  to  the  ruins 
(consisting  of  foundations  of  Boman  masonry  of 
a  somewhat  late  epoch)  which  the  trayeller  sees 
hanging  on  to  the  right  flank  of  the  promonWy 
of  Staletli,  with  some  very  fine  grottos  in  the 
neighbourhood,  dug  out  in  the  rocks  by  the 
haiid  of  man.  This  must  have  been  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Scyllacium,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
retired  inland,  to  the  escarped  rock  of  SquiUace, 
when  the  coast  became  untenable.  In  this  case, 
as  in  that  of  Capua,  the  emigration  of  the 
population  of  the  town  caused  the  transference 
of  the  name  of  the  latter  to  the  place  where 
they  fixed  their  new  abode. 

Of  the  second-rate  towns  between  ScyUacium 
and  Caulonia,  the  site  of  two  appears  certain : 
that  of  Gastra  Hannibalis  at  Soyerato,  and  that 
of  Cocynthum  at  Torre  Vedera  on  Cape  Stilo, 
tho  promontory  Oocynthus  of  the  ancients.  As 
regards  Mystia,  howeyer,  which  plays  its  part 
in  the  history  of  the  Italian  enterprises  of 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  Consilinum,  the 
question  raised  by  these  two  towns  is  very 
obscure.  PUny  and  Pomponius  Mela  place 
them  between  Cocynthns  and  Caulonia,  which 
would  make  them  corre^ond  with  great  prob- 
ability to  Monasterace  and  Motta-Piacanioa; 
but  these  two  authorities  inyert  their  seyeral 
positions,  so  that  if  we  foUowed  PUny  we 
should  place  ConsiUuum  at  Monasterace,  o«, 
if  we  foUowed  Pomponius  Mela,  at  Motta* 
Placanica;  and  vice  versa  with  Mystia.  A 
farther  compUcation  is  that  there  exists  a 
modern  place  caUed  Consignano,  the  nani»  of 
which  seems  a  mere  alteration  of  Consilinum ; 
but  if  we  are  guided  by  this  similarity  <^ 
name,  we  must,  as  eeyeral  German  scholars  do 
not  hesitate  to  do,  transport  Consilinum  to  the 
south  of  Caulonia,  although  the  written  eyi- 
denoes  of  antiquity  place  it  to  l^e  north.     As 


to  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antonine,  I  shaU  not  attempt  to  determine  their 
position.  It  seems  to  me  clear  that,  from 
Cocynthum  to  Deaastadium,  situated  toward 
Cape  Spartivento,  the  road,  the  stations  on 
wmch  are  recorded  in  the  Itinerary,  must  haye 
gone  off  inland,  passing  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  or  possibly  eyen  running  through 
them ;  for  it  leaves  Mystia,  Caulonia,  and  Loori 
on  one  side,  and  its  three  stations  of  Succeianum, 
Subsioiyum,  and  Hipporum  are  unknown  to  the 
writers  who  enumerate  the  places  on  the  coast. 

Almost  aU  modem  geographers  are  quite  in 
error  in  placing  Caulooia  at  Gastelyetere.  That 
town  by  no  means  oorreBpondB  to  the  indlcationa 
of  the  ancients  with  regard  to  the  situation  of 
the  Aohaeau  city  founded  by  Typhoa  of 
Ae^m,  and  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  Cro- 
toDiates.  The  latter  was  in  the  Ys^&y  and 
close  to  the  sea,  while  Castelyetere  is  on  the 
summit  of  the  heights  more  than  five  miles 
farther  inland.  In  reality  Castelyetere  was  the 
place  of  refuge  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Caulonia  had  to  retire  when  they  abau- 
doned  their  town  in  the  eighth  or  nintii 
century.  The  hiU  of  Aulone,  situated  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  Biyer  Alaro, 
stiU  preseryes  the  name  of  the  latter  under  its 
most  ancient  form,  for  Stephen  of  Byzantium 
and  the  Etymohgicum  Magnum  inform  us  that 
the  Greek  cilj  was  origioaUy  caUed  Aulon, 
from  its  situation  in  the  yaUey,  and  that  only 
at  a  later  time  tiie  prefixing'  of  a  guttural 
chan^d  the  name  to  Caulonia.  From  the  slope 
of  thu  hUl  of  Aulone,  which  is  about  four  miles 
and  a-quartec  to  the  east  of  Castelyetere,  the 
remaius  of  the  ancient  Caulonia  extend  in 
sucoessi(HX  to  the  sea,  where  it  had  a  port, 
mentioned  by  Philostratus.  They  are  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  recognise  the  site,  although  they 
have  been  bandied  about  in  the  lower  portions 
by  the  furious  onslaughts  of  the  Alaro,  which, 
of  aU  the  Jiumare  of  Calabria,  produces  the 
greatest  hayoc  in  its  yalley  during  each  winter's 
floods. 

The  Alaro  uumistakeably  praseryes  the 
name  of  the  Biyer  Qelorus,  oawhieh  Diodorus 
Sioulua  states  that  Caulonia  was  built.  There 
is  great  cause  for  astonishment  in  the  per- 
sistency witk  which  modem  Calabrian  writera 
identify  tiba  Alaro  with  the  Sagraa,  the  scene  of 
the  famoua  victory  of  10,000  Locriana,  sup- 
ported by  a  small  contingent  from  Bhegium, 
oyer  120,000  Crotoniatea.  The  sole  justification 
for  this  wholly  untenable  yiew  is  the  statement 
of  Giustiuiani,  thttt  the  mountain  in  whidbi 
this  torrent  takes  its  rise  is  stiU  called  Sagra. 
But  that  name  is  absolutely  unknown  in  the 
country,  and  the  authority  on  which  it  rests  is 
open  to  grave  suspicion;  for,  in  the  same 
passage  of  his  Dizionario  geografico  del  Regno  di 
Napoliy  Giustiniani  at  his  pledksure  alters  to 
**  Caulone  '*  the  name  of  the  mountain  of  La 
Catalana  to  furnish  a  proof  of  the  situation  of 
Caulonia  at  Castelyetere.  To  an  alteration  of  a 
similar  kind,  bearing  on  the  name  of  the  torrent 
Sairano,  which  runs  into  the  sea  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Giitf  of  SquiUaoe,  we  must  assign  the 
mention  by  Oluyier  of  a  supposed  Sagriano,  still 
preaerying  the  name  of  Sagras*  As  a  matter  of 
Zdct,  the  Alaro  cannot  be  the  Sagras^  because 
the  southern  branch  of  that  riyer  (called  Musa) 
beinji:  of  recent  formation,  tho  ruins  of  Caulonia 
(as  likewise  Castelyetere)  are  on  its  right  bank, 
while  Strabo  distinctly  places  the  Sagras  to  the 
south  of  Caulonia,  which  must  necessarily  haye 
been  the  case,  as  it  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  territory  of  that  city  and  that  of 
Loori.  The  Sagras,  therefore,  must  be  looked 
for  more  to  the  southward,  and  it  seems  to  me 
yery  diffictilt  to  ayoid  recognising  it  in  the 
Turbolo,  the  narrow  yalley  of  which,  where  it 
opens  to  the  sea,  presents  a  strategic  position 
eminently  fit  for  a  successful  defence  by  a  yery 
small  army  against  infinitely  superior  forces. 


When  we  pass  to  the  territory  of  Locri,  we 
enter  upon  a  yery  compact  and  distinctly 
marked  topographical  district  The  cantoa 
depeodfflit  on  that  town  had  by  way  of  frontier, 
on  the  north  the  Sagras,  on  the  south  the  Elver 
Alex,  the  Alece  of  our  own  days  betweea  Cape 
Spartlyento  (Promontorium  Heiccdis)  and  Gape 
Bruzzano  (Zephyrium  promontorium),  vhioh 
separated  it  from  the  territory  of  BhegLaai.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Alex  stood  the  little  towa  of 
Peripoliom,  the  last  adyanced  post  of  the 
Loorians,  afterwards  taken  fbom  tkem.  by  the 
Rhesus.  From  the  hills,  of  Sidemo  to  Gipe 
Bruzzano  there  extends  along  the  coastline, 
with  a  lengtii  of  about  fiyo^nd-twenty  miles 
from  north  to  south,  a  well-watered  and  mar- 
yeUously  fertUe  plain,  now  ooyered  with  plants. 
tions  of  orange,  fig,  almond-,  and  mulberry 
trees.  From  about  three  and  a-half  to  fire  mUes 

,  in  breadth  the  plain  first  beginstoshowgentleua. 
dolatious  at  some  distance  from  the  ooast,  rising 
graduaUy  to  the  first  chain  of  escarped  heights, 
on  the  summits  of  which  ave  perched  the  littie 
towns  oC  Qeraoe,  Ardore^  BoyaUno,  San-Luca, 
Bianconuoyo,  the  suooeseors  of  as  many  ancient 
fortresMs  which  pieyeuted  all  risk  of  a  hostile 
incursion  on  the  part  of  the  half-sayage  natiyes^ 
settled  in  the  rugged  mountains  of  the  interior, 
from  the  Paaso  dd,M]erGaate  to  theAspromonte. 
Such  was  the  stage,  marveUoualy  prepared  by 
Nature  under  the  most  favourable  conditions, 

;  on  which  the  HeUenic  colony  ef  the  Locrims 

.expanded  in  fuU  security,  transforming  tiie 
country  into  a  perfect  garden,  which  it  tends  to 
become  once  more  at  the  present  day. 

The  town  of  Locri  nestled  in  the  heart  of  tbis 
territory.  Of  the  <ppo6pia  which  protected  it  on 
the  land  side,  the  one  which  had  tho  moat 
brilliant  fortune  in  the  Middle  Ages  wasHiem- 
oium^  now  Qorace.  There,  to  an  iarpregoable 
position,  withdrew,  as  I  haye  already  said,  the 
population  of  the  city,  with  its  bishop,  vhea 
compelled  by  the  deyastations  of  the  pirates  to 
leaye  the  plain  along  tiie  ooast  Geiace  is  nov 
ardying ;  hut  it  richly  deseryes  a  yiedt  from  tha 
inteUigent  tourist  on  aceoont  of  its  citadel,  built 
by  Qonsalyo  of  Oordoya,  from  the  summit  of 
which  there  is  an  incomparable  yiew,  and  ia 

,  front  of  which  there  is  aa  esplanade  on  which 
yet  stands,  though  partly  destroyed,  an  elegant 
triumphal  monument  of   the  Beuaissonce  ia 

•  honour  of  the  Great  Captain ;  on  accoont  of  the 
priceless  Latin  inscriptions  transported  thither 
from  Locri ;  of  its  church  of  San  Francesco,  a 
Gothic  building  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with 
the  curious  mausoleum  dni  Nicolay  5«8»  ^ 
Calabr{ia)  militia  haronialis  Buhalini  (Boyalino) 
BUdici  (Bianco  Vecohio)  Capitis  Bruciani  (Capo 
Bruzzano)  dniy  buried  March  13,  1472;  last, 
but  not  least,  on  account  of  its  cathedral.  This 
ia  a  building  in  the  shape  of  a  basilica  erected  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eleyenth  century,  and  now 
unfortunately  in  a  melancholy  state.  Tae 
naye  is  entirely  adorned  with  ancient  marble 
columns,  brought  from  the  ruins  of  LocrL  Some 
of  the  number  are  yery  remarkable  in  point  of 
material,  of  verde  antico,  giallo  antico,  and  ^^^^^^ 
a/ricana.  But  the  most  precious  are  six  flated 
columns  of  white  mas bk^  with  their  origaal 
bases  and  oiq^itiOA,  whioh ase  of  Gireek Goriathiaa, 
bearing  the  elosast  resemblaaoe-  to  that  of  taa 
chiwagm  mMUMidnt  of  Lyeikratea  at  Athens, 
but  haying^  the  pr<^^ioBfl  of  a  lao^  biulfliflg« 
A  loeal  taaditiea,  tile>yalue  of  which  it  is  imp^ 
^ble  to  yerify,  xepsesents  them  as  dbdLvedJrom 
the  famous  temple  of  Pecsephone,  pillaged  <)/ 
Pyrrhus.  In  any  case,  these  columns  and  their 
capitals  deserve  to  be  carefnUy  sketched  by  aa 
architect. 

The  exact  site  of  the  to  vn  of  Locri  wasentireiy 
planted  with  fruit  trees  some  thirty  yeara  ago. 
The  works  then  undertaken  unearthed  a  largo 
quantity  of  objects  of  great  yalue  for  purposes 
of  art  and  archaeology,  which  are  now  aisperaea 
through  aU  the  museums  of  Europe.   But  they 
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likevim  xmaSM  m  the  disappearantse  of  the 
majontj  ti  ttn  raifls  wlddi  till  tlton  remoincid 
above  gnnmd,  witii  the  exception  of  a  few  Boman 
VmMhM  and  a  oertnn  nnmber  of  fragments  of 
the  Hduenic  endooag  wall.  Begolar  ezoaya- 
tioiie  wooiUt  BOW  he  reooired  to  prodnoe  fresh 
diseereEriee  at  Loon.  Bat  I  was  enahled  to 
ptore  to  how  slight  a  depth  tiiey  would  have  to 
be  carried  in  ozoer  to  lead  to  important  resolts. 
In  tiie  property  of  Maxas^,  belonging  to  Signor 
Beagfione,  vyndio  of  Neolocri,  in  a  search  for 
freestone  for  tiie  constmotion  of  the  new  town, 
tte  wodfanen  haTS  nnooyered,  some  six  feet 
below  llM  SQrihoe>  and  are  now  demolishing, 
without  00  modi  as  making  a  drawing,  the 
fonndalaone  of  a  large  Greek  edifice,  which  mnst 
hare  been  one  of  the  chief  temples  of  the 
town,  or  rather  of  its  proasieion  by  the  sea. 
It  oonetitotes  a  massiTe  }>arallelogram,  built 
of  mtomoaa  bloeks,  admirably  shaped  and 
fitted  together  without  cement,  but  rivetted 
together  with  cramps  set  in  lead.  This  paral- 
lelogram is  Bunounded  with  a  flight  of  steps  on 
the  three -aidee  which  have  been  uncovered. 
Some  hroraoa  were  found  in  these  excavations ; 
bat  the  proprietor  absolutely  refrised  to  allow 
me  to  see  fliem.  In  the  hands  of  different 
inhahitamti  of  Geraoe  and  Neolocri  I  was  able 
to  sTamine  merely  a  few  objects  of  very  second- 
aiy  valoa  item,  i^  territory  of  the  ancient  city. 
I  wa«,  however,  surprised  to  find  in  the  pos- 
sessiou  of  Tarioufl  owners  seven  BcaraboM  of 
famriian  and  striped  agate,  similar  to  those 
discovered  in  Etruria.  There  is  likewise 
a  considerable  number  in  the  Baccolta  Oumana 
at  the  Naples  Museum,  derived  from  the  exca- 
vations of  the  Principe  di  Siracusa.  We  might 
have  supposed  the  latter  to  have  been  brought 
from  Btniria  to  Gumae,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  imagine  this  in  the  case  of  Locri.  I  should 
rather  be  disposed  to  conclude  from  these  fskcts 
that  at  some  particular  epoch  the  custom  of 
carving  scaraSaei  in  hard  stone  must  have 
fldsted  among  the  Greeks  of  Southern  Italy,  as 
it  has  been  proved  to  exist  in  Greece  proper. 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  it  would  oe  tihe 
Hellenes  who  transmitted  it  to  the  Etruscans, 
like  so  many  other  usaees  which  it  was  at  first 
thought  possible  to  reror  to  a  direetly  Oriental 
louroe. 

While  traversing  the  site  of  the  town  of 
Locri,  the  visitor  can  still  trace  amid  the  plan- 
tttioDs,  in  spite  of  the  effects  of  cultivation,  the 
nain  features  of  its  topography.    Strabo  tells 
Low,  whenEvanthes  landed,  at  the  head  of  a 
colony  of  Oaolian  Locrians,  to  found  a  settle- 
ment   on   the   east   coast   of  Italy,    he   first 
dwelt   for  some   years   at  Oape    Zephyrium, 
but  speedily  discovered  a  little  to  the  north- 
Yard  a  more  advantageoos  site  for  his  city.    He 
huilt  it  on  a  somewhat  high  table-land,  which, 
frooQ.  its  agreeable  position  and  its  fine  view  over 
the  soirounding  plains,  had  gained  the  name  of 
EaoffXA.    This  table-land,  which  is  reached  from 
Oie  sea-shore  by  an  abnoet  imperceptible  ascent, 
is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  Sant'  Ili^o. 
lla  eentze  is  oocupied  by  the  farmstead  called 
Casono  delf  Imjperatore,  built  precisely  on  the 
rmne  of  a  Done  temple,  the  columns  of  which 
were  stall  ia  fi^t  part  standing  less  than  a 
osntovy  ago*    The  last  remaining  column  was 
tet  tlmnm  down  till  1828.    To  the  north-west 
a  deepish  ravine,  shaded  with  oaks  and  ohest- 
nnts,  hides  an  aqueduct  oi  Ghreek  work,  men- 
tioned by  9tiabo  m  a  passage  which  has  only 
reached  oe  in  a  mutilated  form.    This  aqueduct, 
now  called  Fontana  deir  Imperatore,  is  hewn 
ont  of  the  roek ;  its  opening  is  pretty  wide,  but 
ao  low  thai  yon  oan  only  eater  it  by  crawling  on 
yov  hands  and  knees.    It  runs  several  humlred 
Tarda  into  the  moontain,  and  ends  in  a  square 
chamber,  tolerably  spadous,  in  which  you  can 
itaad   vprif^      The  water  brought  by  this 
nbtcrraaeaa  ehannel  le  sensibly  diminishing ; 
It  hasiwBed  ilietf  a  way  through  the  fissures 


of  the  rooks,  and  escapes  a  few  feet  below  the 
aneient  outlet.  A  little  torrent,  dry  throughout 
the  greaisr  portion  of  the  year,  runs  out  of  this 
ohannel  to  the  sea. 

To*  the  rear  of  Oasino  dell'  Imperatore,  looking 
toward  the  heights,  is  an  important  frt^ment  of 
Hellenic  wall,  running  f^m  north  to  south,  to 
which  tile  name  of  Cosemi  is  given.  This  is  the 
remnant  of  a  fortified  wall  which  divided  the 
city  into  two  parts,  the  eastern  and  western,  the 
upper  town  and  the  lower  town.  Above  Ousemi, 
in  what  was  the  upper  town,  which  must  repre- 
sent pretty  nearly  the  old  city  of  Bvanthes,  the 
ground  becomes  hilly  and  irregular.  To  follow 
the  line  of  the  ancient  ramparts,  which  shut  in 
the  city  on  the  north  side,  yon  must  skirt  the 
ravine  through  which  the  Fontana  delF  Impera- 
tore flows,  and  make  by  a  winding  path  for  a  high 
point,  finrtified  in  ancient  times,  and  designated 
by  the  modern  name  of  ManneUiu  To  the  south- 
east of  this  hill  another  is  seen,  only  separated 
from  it  by  the  very  narrow  gorge  of  the  Aba- 
dessa,  in  which  fragments  of  painted  vases,  with 
black  figures,  and  heaps  of^  earth  newly  over- 
turned, mark  the  spots  where  the  tombs  have 
been  ransacked.  A  strong  wall  of  Greek 
construction,  and  in  a  cottage  the  first  courses 
of  a  square  tower,  betoken  the  site  of  an  im- 
portant fortress,  which  is  named  Saitta,  on  this 
height.  To  the  south  a  little  valley  runs 
between  Saitta  and  a  third  summit,  II  Oastellaoe, 
on  which  are  still  visible  some  remains  of 
fortifications,  among  others  a  fine  Greek  tower 
half  in  ruinsw  All  this  constitutes  what  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  still  call  I  tre 
CasteUi,  and  what  formed  piaoticalljr  a  three- 
fold acro^lis  for  the  town  of  Locri.  When 
Livy,  in  his  thirty-ninth  book,  tells  the  history 
of  Hannibal's  attempt  to  retake  Locri  from  the 
Romans,  he  speaks,  it  ia  to  be  noticed,  of  several 
distinct  citadels.  The  Propraetor  Q.  Fleminius, 
coming  from  Bhegium,  succeeded  in  surprising 
one  of  these  fortresses,  evidently  that  of 
Castellace,  and  the  eity  itself  declared  in  his 
favour.  During  this  time  Hamilcar,  with  the 
Carths^nian  garrison,  had  entrenched  himself 
in  the  other  ciUidel — that  is,  on  the  summits  of 
Saitta  and  l^nnella,  and  from  thence  kept  the 
Boman  troops  in  check.  Hannibal,  on  receiving 
intimation  of  these  events,  pitched  his  camp  on 
the  Biver  Butrotus,  very  near  Locri — ^that  is,  on 
the  river  which  runs  at  the  foot  of  Gerace,  and 
fiows  into  the  sea  by  Neolocri.  Thence  he  com- 
municated with  Hamilcar,  and  concerted  with 
him  a  combined  and  simultaneous  attack  upon  the 
city.  Leavingthe  shelterof  the  aero  poles,  which  he 
still  held,  Hamilcar  assaulted  it  on  the  north-west, 
while  Hannibsl  vainly  sought  along  the  line  of 
the  northern  ramparts,  moving  in  the  direction 
of  the  sea,  for  a  pomt  where  he  could  storm  with 
a  prospect  of  success.  But  toward  evening  on 
the  first  day  of  the  struprsrle,  Scipio  himself,  who 
had  hnrriea  up  from  Messana  with  his  fieet, 
effected  a  landing  at  Locri,  and  threw  his 
legions  into  the  town.  At  daybreak  next 
morning  they  made  a  successful  sortie  upnon  the 
army  of  Hannibal,  who  was  advancing  to 
dddver  his  assault.  The  enterprise  was  thence, 
forward  do<Mned  to  failure.  Hannibal  seat 
orders  to  Hamilcar  to  evacuate  the  fortress 
which  he  still  held ;  Hamilcar  obeyed,  burning 
the  a4JoininK  quarter  to  cover  his  retreat 
Afterward,  when  Hamilcar  had  joined  him  on 
the  Butrotus,  Hannibal  hastily  broke  up  his 
camp  and  rehired  inland  to  Bruttium.  The 
whole  narrative  of  the  Latin  historian  becomes 
strikingly  clear  when  studied  on  the  spot. 

The  necropolis,  which  has  already  yielded  so 
many  painted  vases,  consisting  chiefly  of  those 
fine  lekt/thoif-with,  a  white  ground  and  designs  in 
deep  black,  almost  as  graceful  as  those  of 
Athens,  to  which  the  name  of  '^lekythoi  of 
Locri  '*  has  been  given,  although  vases  of  the 
same  type  are  found  in  Sicilv  and  Greece,  lay 
on  the  western  slopes  of  the  hills  of  I  tre 


Oastelli.  Although  it  has  already  been  greatly 
disturbed  by  irregular  researches,  it  would  stilL 
furoiah  a  rich  field  for  excavations. 

The  lower  city,  to  the  east  of  the  wall  of 
Gusemi,  as  you  go  down  to  the  sea,  appears  to 
have  been  the  only  part  inhabited  in  Boman 
times.  At  least,  the  ruins  of  this  epoch,  which 
are  absolutely  wanting  in  the  higher  city,  are 
very  numerous  here,  especially  in  the  farms  of 
Stra^b  and  Oentocamere,  and  near  the  Torre  di 
Portieliola,  inaccurately  called  Torre  di  GFeraca 
in  au  the  geographies.  The  Hellenic  wall 
which  enclosed  this  part  of  the  city  to  the  south, 
alon^  the  river  of  Sant'  Ilario,  can  be  still 
partially  traced  in  the  farm  of  Stragb. 
And  from  thence  the  andent  remains  occur 
almost  uninterruptedly  amid  the  fields  as 
far  as  the  torrent  which  runs  down  from  the 
ravine  of  Fontana  dell'  Imperatore.  In  this 
interval  is  the  estate  of  Marasli,  where  I  have 
just  mentioned  the  discovery  of  the  founda- 
tions of  an  important  temple.  A  suburb,  with 
it3  buildings  more  widely  scattered,  appears  to 
have  extended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Biver 
Butrotus. 

Although  the  sea  washed  the  foot  of  its 
eastern  ramparts,  some  traces  of  which  are  still 
to  be  seen  at  Torre  di  Portigliola,  the  town  of 
Locri  possessed,  strictly  speaking,  no  port,  but 
merely  an  open  roadstecui,  exposed  to  every 
wind,  which  was  only  tenable  in  fine  weather, 
and  where  ships,  when  it  blew  a  gale,  ran  con- 
siderable risk  of  a  disaster  like  that  which  befell 
Pyrrhus'  fleet  and  was  attributed  to  the  wrath 
of  Persephone.  Here,  therefore,  it  was  out  of 
the  question  for  the  Looriaus  to  moor  their 
triremes  and  to  have  their  naval  arsenal.  Their 
military  port  was  about  eighteen  miles  south 
of  the  town,  and  still  exists,  in  a  very  good 
state  of  preservation,  between  the  littie  town 
of  Bianco-Yecchio  and  Cape  Bruzzaao.  Exca- 
vated by  the  hand  of  man,  it  now  forms  a 
circular  lagone  communicatiag  with  the  sea, 
and  its  geaeral  aspect  closely  reoala  that  of  the 
port  of  Metapontum.  There  in  all  probability 
was  the  spot,  close  to  the  promontory  of  Zephy- 
rium, where  Evanthes  originally  established  his 
colony.  Perhaps  we  must  recognise  here  the 
Hipporum  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine,  if  we 
allow  that  it  was  at  this  precise  spot,  and  not 
mwely  at  Decastadium,  that  the  road,  the 
stations  on  which  are  therein  enumerated,  struck 
the  sea. 

Beggio  is  entirely  a  modern  town,  preserving 
no  veatige  of  the  ancient  Bhegium.  The  nature 
of  the  ground,  however,  enables  us  to  recognise 
beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  the  spot  wnich 
the  acropolis  must  have  occupied— the  same 
spot  on  which  the  castle  afterwards  stood  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  There  is  no  pubHc  museum 
or  private  collection  of  antiq^uities  at  Beggio. 

As  I  passed  from  Beggio  to  Messina,  and 
thence  sailed  direct  to  Naples,  I  was  not  able 
to  explore  the  coast  of  Magna  Graecia  on  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  as  I  had  explored  that  of  the 
Ionian  Sea.  But  I  have  still  to  jot  down  a  few 
observations  on  certain  antiquities  of  Campania, 
which  wiU  form  the  subject  of  a  condudiug 
letter.  F&an^ois  LENOEMAirr. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  K07AL  SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Boyal  Scottish  Academy, 
which  opened  to  the  public  last  week,  is  not  one 
of  very  unusual  merit.  It  contains  few  pictures 
of  qxiite  exceptional  excellence,  but  the  average 
of  tne  works  shown  is  high.  The  Academicians 
are  well  represented,  the  productions  of  several  of 
the  younger  artists  show  a  marked  advance  in 
technical  skill,  and  several  excellent  pictures 
are  contributed  by  the  Scottish  artists  resident 
in  London.  Of  these  last,  the  majority  will  be 
well  known  to  frequenters  of  the  metropolitan 
exhibitions.  They  include  Mr.  J.  MacWhirter's 
Three  Oracea ;  Mr.  Erskine  NicoFs  Interviewing 
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ih^xr  Member ;  Mr.  Pettie*s  Roh  Boy,  A  Member 
of  the  Long  Parliament ,  and  Lis  portrait  of  Alex. 
Watt,  Esq.,  in  Bixteenth-centory  costume ;  Mr. 
Orchardsoa's  Revolutionist',  and  Mr.  Ardher's 
Sacrifice  to  Dionyetta  and  Portrait  of  Berr 
Joachim,  Mr.  Millais  oonlributes  two  delioate 
heads,  portraits  of  his  daughters;  and  M. 
Portaels,  among  other  works,  a  large  historical 
scene,  The  Prayer  of  Judith, 

Turning  to  the  works  b^  local  artists,  we 
have  two  very  poetic  subjects  by  Sir  Noel 
Paton.  The  larger,  A  Dream  of  Laimos,  is  a 
circular  canvas.  In  the  foreground  lies  the 
youthful  shepherd  among  the  blossoming  grass 
and  trailing  honeysuckle,  his  breast  half 
covered  with  a  purple  robe  and  tiger  skin,  his 
hunting  spear  held  in  one  hand.  Bending  above 
him  is  the  fair  form  of  the  divine  huntress, 
her  head  encircled  by  the  yellow  disc  of  the 
full  moon.  A  smaller  picture  depicts  The 
Vision  of  Sir  Odlahad.  The  youthful  knight  is 
seen  mounted  on  a  white  charger,  his  head  un- 
covered and  bowed  in  reverence  as  the  **  gentle 
sound  "  reaches  his  ears,  and  the  midnight  sky 
is  illumined  by  the  *' awful  light  "which  en- 
compasses the  angels  that  bear  the  Holy  Grail. 
The  armour  and  equipments  of  the  knight  and 
his  steed  are  given  with  the  artist's  accustomed 
care  and  precision,  and  the  landscape  back- 
ground is  especially  impressive,  with  its  distant 
mountain  ^aks,  behind  which  rises  the  crescent 
moon,  casting  a  line  of  light  on  the  lonely  tarn 
below.  Mr.  W.  E.  Lockhart  shows  several 
effective  water-colours ;  among  the  rest  a  very 
large  interior  of  King*s  College  Chapel,  Aberdeen, 
witb  fine  treatment  of  the  rich  tones  and 
details  of  the  carved  oaken  stalls.  His  single 
oil  picture  has  all  the  splendour  of  colour  and 
vivia  dramatic  action  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  artist.  It  shows  the  interior  of  Cardinal 
Beaton's  chamber  in  St.  Andrews  Oastle  on  the 
eve  of  his  murder.  His  assailants  have  fired 
the  door,  against  which  the  servant  is  placing  a 
cabinet  for  defence,  and  beside  which  he  stands, 
clad  in  his  red  habit,  armed  with  a  two-handed 
sword  and  prepared  to  defend  himself  to  the 
last.  Mr.  George  Hay  gives  us  a  very  bright 
sunny  picture,  The  Spinners,  of  which  the 
technique  recals  that  of  Mr.  Orchardson.  Mr. 
Hole  sends  two  effective  scenes  of  bygone 
times,  A  Straggler  from  the  Chevalier's  Army, 
and  a  last-century  dance,  Christmas  Eve  a<  the 
Squire*s»  One  of  the  last  elected  Associates  of 
the  Academy,  Mr.  Lawton  Wingate,  shows  the 
most  important  work  he  has  yet  produced,  a 
scene  with  village  Quoiters,  the  landscape  sur- 
roundings, with  the  sunset  bumuig  in  the  west 
and  great  masses  of  rosy  clouds  floating  over- 
head, being  specially  fine.  Among  the  landscape 
painters,  Messrs.  Smart  and  Eraser,  Beattie 
J3rovm,  Waller  Paton,  and  McKay  are  as 
usual  prominent,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
display  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Gassie,  a  late 
Academician.  Mr.  K.  Halswell  shows  a  very 
passionate  scene  of  chill  sky  and  gathering 
storm;  and  Mr.  J.  0.  Noble  sends  several  power- 
ful river  subjects,  with  foreground  shipping, 
and  grand  treatment  of  great  expanses  of  sky. 
Mr.  George  Reid  contributes  a  noble  piece  of 
still  life,  a  stud)r  of  crimson  roses.  In  por- 
traiture the  exhibition  is  strong,  the  President 
Sir  Daniel  Macnee,  and  Messrs.  George  Beid, 
Norman  Macbeth,  Herdman,  Irvine,  and 
M'Taggart,  all  contributing  notable  work.  Mr. 
Robert  Gibb  shows  a  very  excellent  head  of  the 
late  Lord  Provost  Law ;  Mr.  W.  P.  Adam  and 
Mr.  John  H.  Lorimer  maintain  the  prestige  of 

Srevious  years ;  and  another  young  artist,  Miss 
[.  Hope,  has  two  works  of  ^reat  promise,  very 
original  and  picturesque  in  treatment-— rXe 
Student,  busy  with  his  books  in  an  old-fashioned 
shadowed  room ;  and  a  portrait  of  a  child,  seated 
on  a  stair,  with  pleasantly  arranged  accessories 
of  gathered  flowers  and  a  growine  Nile  lily. 

J.  M.  G&AT. 


ABT  SALES. 

Messes.  Ohbistie,  Manson  and  Woods  sold 
recentiy  the  large  collection  of  ancient  and 
modem  drawings  belonging  to  Mr.  Benoni 
White,  the  eminent  dealer,  long  of  Brownlow 
Street,  Holbom.  The  drawings  perhaps  hardly 
formed  as  important  a  part  of  the  collection 
which  this  aged  dealer  left  behind  him  as  did 
the  pictures  and  engravings  which  were  dis- 
persed under  the  hammer  at  Messrs.  Christie's 
last  season;  but  they  contained  a  very  large 
representation  of  the  minor,  yet  still  respectable, 
artists  of  the  early  English  school,  especially  of 
draughtsmen  in  the  medium  of  water-colours. 
Mr.  Benoni  White  had  long  been  known  for 
possessing  an  acquaintance,  not  only  with  this 
school,  but  with  the  art  generally.  Hardly  any- 
thing that  occurred  at  his  most  recent  sale  at 
Ohristie's  requires  detailed  record.  No  very 
large  price  was  realised  for  any  one  example, 
though  the  entire  collection,  inclusive  of  ancient 
and  modern  work,  fetched  about  two  thousand 

S>unds.  Noticeable  among  the  drawings  by 
Id  Masters  were  a  few  by  Canaletto,  of  quality 
unusually  fine,  and  thus,  unlike  too  many  others 
of  the  drawings,  claiming  regard,  not  solely  for 
the  authentici^  of  their  attribution,  but  for  their 
actual  merit. 

Yesterday,  or  the  day  before,  Messrs.  So- 
theby,  Wilkinson  and  Hodge  were  to  sell,  by 
order  of  the  trustees,  the  collection  of  blue  and 
white  china  formed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  M.  Whistler, 
and  a  certain  number  of  the  works  of  that 
artist,  removed  from  the  White  House,  Fulham. 
Messrs.  Christie,  Manson  and  Woods  are  to  sell 
to-day,  along  with  some  pictures  from  another 
collection,  m^  assemblage  of  pictures  formed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Lionel  Lawson,  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  This  includes,  besides  certain  Old 
Masters  and  some  examples  of  the  elder  English 
school,  a  somewhat  famous  example  of  Boucher, 
The  Mask,  from  the  Novar  collection. 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mb.  Hamo  Thobnyorofi  has  just  finished 
and  sent  to  the  foundry  a  small  figure,  two  and 
a-half  feet  high,  which  will  appear  in  bronze  in 
the  forthcoming  exhibition  of  the  Boyal  Aca- 
demy. It  is  entitied  Putting  the  Stone,  and 
represents  a  young  athlete  at  the  moment 
wnen  the  missile  is  ready  to  fly  from  the 
palm  of  his  hand.  The  weight  of  the  figure 
is  entirely  on  the  right  foot,  and  the  great 
charm  of  the  composition  is  the  contrast 
between  the  slack  extended  limbs  of  the  left 
side,  and  the  tense,  contracted  muscles  of  the 
right.  The  treatment  of  the  nude  is  very 
accomplished,  and  shows  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  sculptor  is  advancing  in  knowledge 
and  [skill.  Mr.  Thomycroft  may  have  a 
still  more  important  statue  ready  for  the  Boyal 
Academy ;  we  hope  to  describe  this  when  it  has 
more  nearly  approached  completion. 

Prof.  W.  B.  Biohmond  is  at  work  on  a  large 
picture,  sixteen  feet  long,  and  containing  eighty 
ng|ures,  a  compositiou  of  great  vigour  and 
originality.  It  represents  the  triumph  of  the 
Israelites  over  the  Egyptians.  The  army 
marches  with  blowing  of  trumpets  and  shawms, 
Miriam  dances  before  it  with  her  timbrel,  and 
the  embalmed  mummy  of  Joseph  is  borne  in 
state  in  the  midst  of  the  procession. 

The  death  of  old  M.  Walferdin,  the  veteran 
collector — as  well  known  as  an  accomplished 
amateur  as  he  was  as  a  man  of  science — does  not 
set  free  the  collection  of  the  works  of  Fragonard 
which  was  his  chief  artistic  possession.  It  is 
now  many  years  ago  since  M.  Wcdferdin  sold  for 
an  annual  pension  to  be  continued  to  him  <<  for 
the  term  of  his  natural  life  "  the  collection  of 
Fragonards  which  he    had  already    formed. 


These  are,  therefore,  now,  upon  M.  Wal- 
ferdin's  death,  tae  pro].erty  of  the  noble 
man  who  years  ago  secured  the  revernoa  to 
them.  But  we  understand  that  M.  Walfeidio 
did  not  relinquish  the  pursuit  of  Fri^onard  at 
the  period  of  his  making  the  bargain  already 
alluded  to,  and  that  all  that  his  diligence  enabled 
him  to  add,  at  a  period  of  hii  life  when  he  was 
at  least  an  octogenarian,  is  now  free  for  dis- 
persion among  his  many  brother  coUecton. 
Fragonard,  whom  the  English  public  doea  not 
know  at  all,  may  now  conceivably  be  better 
known  and  more  correctly  appreciated;  tbough 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  more  extended  acquaint- 
ance will  result  in  ensuring  him  the  rankwhidi 
the  fashionable  criticism  of  the  time  daims  for 
him  in  France. 

The  new  number  of  the  Etcher  gives  ns  a 
rather  disappointing  bit  of  river  and  boating 
scenery — Boat  Building  on  the  Fare— by  Charles 
J.  Watson  ;  a  quaint  bit  of  Abbeville,  sympa- 
thetically drawn  by  Mr.  Walter  Burgess ;  aad 
two  poetically  intentioned,  but  not  powerful, 
scenes  of  the  every-day  country  by  Mr.  Ball. 
A  few  art  notes  are  now  added  to  the  Eicher, 
and  the  innovation  is  a  good  one. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Virtue  and  Co. 
the  first  number  of  a  publication  called  Remmrdi 
of  Old  Wolverhampton — a  series  of  etclungs  with 
descriptive  letterpress.  The  attemi)t  to  preserve 
a  record  of  what  is  still  interesting  in  anaontof 
modem  manufacture  is  of  course  praiseworthy, 
and  it  has  our  best  wishes,  nor  has  it  wholly 
failed.    But  the  etchings  are  scratchy. 

Those  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
ancient  monuments  will  be  gratified  to  kaow 
the  termination  of  the  VonCVAhhi  case.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Oarmelite  dcnsters 
of  that  town  were  advertised  for  sale  in  the  Tima 
a  few  weeks  back.  Mr.  G.  P.  Boyce  sent  the 
advertisement  to  M.  A.  Guillon,  the  landscape 
painter,  who  made  the  fact  known  to  the  French 
public  through  the  medium  of  tiie  press.  His 
effort  to  save  the  monument  was  warmly  sap- 

Sorted  by  several  journalists,  and,  among  others, 
L  H.  Fouquier  wrote  an  able  article  on  the 
subject  in  the  X/X*"*  Sik^.  A  few  days  after 
its  appearance,  the  latter  received  anote  from  M. 
le  Mmistre  des  Beaux -Arts  stating  that  he  had 
considered  the  case,  and  had  granted  2,000  frs., 
to  be  added  to  15,000  frs.  vot^  by  the  munici- 
pal council  of  Pont-rAbM,  to  complete  the 
purchase  of  the  cloister,  which  was  thenceforth 
to  be  the  property  of  the  Oommune  in  perpetuity. 
The  Moniteur  des  Arts,  in  chronicling  the 
circumstance,  concludes  with  **Merci  d  MM, 
Boyce  et  GuUlon  de  leurs  gin$reux  eff&rUt  ^ 
compliments  pour  leur  succ^^^ — a  sentiment 
we  cordially  endorse.  In  Englishmen  this  little 
incident  is  calculated  to  awaken  feelings  of  the 
profoundest  astonishment.  For  a  BightHonour- 
able  Barnacle  to  take  such  interest  in  an  his- 
toric monument  as  to  devote  money  for  its 
conservation  would  be  remarkable;  but  for  him 
to  be  influenced  by  a  newspaper  article,  and, 
furthermore,  to  inform  the  writer  of  that  article 
that  he  had  acted  on  his  suggestion,  would  be 
for  us,  at  present,  a  notion  too  wUd  for  credence. 
It  is  stated,  apparently  on  good  authority, 
that  the  Oommission  in  Uome  which  watches 
over  national  monuments  and  works  of  art  has 
determined  that  the  scouring  of  the  marble 
exterior  of  the  Cathedral  of  Florence  shall  be 
arrested.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  oxi 
not  sooner  oppose  the  proceedings  of  the  archi- 
tect of  the  church.  He  has  chiselled  over  a 
great  portion  of  the  ancient  edifice,  remoTing 
entirely  the  golden  yellow  conferred  by  age, 
and,  it  is  said,  has  whitened  the  statues  by  the 
use  of  acids.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
renewal  of  many  blocks  of  marble  was  abw- 
lutely  necessary,  but  it  would  have  been  better 
to  tint  these  rather  than  to  chisel  over  the 
andent  work  to  make  all  equally  white,   ^o 
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Aoubt  ihe  masters   who   built   the  cathedral 

meant  the  marblee  of  which  it  is  conBtraoted  to 

te  seen  of  their  natural  colours;  but  they  must 

bATe  known  perfldotly  well,  £rom  the  nuxnerous 

yMJTnftnw  of  anciont  buildings  then  exiflting  in 

JialT,  tiiat  time  wotdd  change  the  hues  of  tneir 

fork.    It  is  to  no  inconsiderable  an  extent  a 

ttisfortune  that  the  marble  statues  in  particular 

1)6001110  TeUow,  brown,  and  almost  black  in 

yixii,  while  some  promiuent  features  remain 

poze  white,  and  that  they  are  now  seen  under 

in  aspect   which    not   only  diminishes  their 

tMQty,  bat  must  be  something  yery  different 

from  the  scolptoiB*  intentioDs;  but  this  is  no 

iMson   whatever  for   chiselling   or  otherwise 

tampering  with  their  surfaces.    Much  of  the 

klackneaa  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of  dirt  and 

dust  which  aflAicts  Florence  in  cozusequence  of 

the  aoftness  of  ^e  pavement.    This  mi^ht  be 

washed  away  with  pure  water  without  mjury 

to  the  Bculftnie.    It  is  evident  that  the  parts 

which  remain  dean  are  washed  by  the  rain,  and 

are  not  thereby  iiyured.    It  is  matter  for  re- 

joiong  that  the  ohiselline  of  surfSeuies  and  the 

other  barbaiiams  which  have  been  too  long  in 

piogiesi  sm  at  last  arrested.    Time  will  so  tax 

repair  tbcm  and  replaoe  the  rich  colouring  so 

rathleseiy  removed ;  but  as  this  has  been  done 

by  chimliiDff  and  not  by  polishing,  the  original 

SQi&oe  of  the  marble  is  broken  up,  and  it  may 

jwrer  agam  recover  an  equal  tint    Ghemistzy 

ai^ht  suggest  some  means  for  tinting  the  new 

white  blo^  which  are  so  dLsfiguring. 

SiG^roB  BsaTOLom  is  to  publish  next  month 
ft  work  on  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  artists  at 
Borne  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
oeotuxies. 

SoiCB  months  ago  we  had  occasion  to  notice 
with  hi^  praise  the  admirable  series  of  repro- 
ductions from  Turner's  etching  for  the  Liher 
UMdiorum  which  were  then  bemg  issued  by  the 
iutotype  Gomnany.  Undoubtedly  the  etched 
bne  lends  itseu  Mtter  to  reproduction  than 
mezaotint  en^^ving.  The  difficulties  in  the 
fay  of  a  ntisfiactory  rendering  of  mezzotint 
ue  indeed  great ;  yet  it  maybe  supposed  that 
tiie  Autotype  Company  has  found  some  means 
of  overcoming  them,  for  they  have  in  prepara- 
tion *'  a  new  edition  of  the  Liher  facsimiled 
from  raxe  prints  in  the  best  states,  lent  by  the 
Bev.  Stopford  Brooke."  Judging  from  a  few 
•zamplea  of  plates  intended  for  this  new 
•dition  that  have  been  shown  to  us,  we  can 
Mfialy  a£BLrm  that  they  far  excel  any 
hitherto  issued.  One  of  the  plates  which  have 
ilready  been  printed  is  that  known  as  The 
Bridge  in  Middle  Distance,  and  another  is  the 
splendidly  luminous  view  of  Basle,  with  the 
nn*8  rays  streaming  over  river,  bridge,  and 
hooflee.  In  both  these,  as  well  as  in  the 
ominous  aky  and  gloomj  downs  of  Hind  Head 
H%a^  the  effect  of  passing  light  so  admirably 
BipuiBfud  in  the  print  is  rendered  with  the 
utmost  faithfulness ;  indeed,  it  is  astonishing 
to  see  how  little  is  lost  of  the  beauty  and  soft- 
ness of  these  world-&med  prints  in  the  repro- 
ductaotis  that  modem  science  has  made  possible. 
Ve  would  especially  commend  them  to  the 
uvtiee  of  art  institutes,  provincial  museums, 
ind  educational  establismnents  of  all  kinds. 
Ihe  study  of  such  works  is  in  truth  an  art 
education  in  itself. 

Wx  have  received  from  Messra.  Tnibner  and 
Oo.  the  first  three  numbers  of  a  magnificent 
work  on  decorative  art  and  costume  which  is 
low  being  published  in  Germany.  It  is 
inlitled  TraMeny  Kunttwerke  und  OerUth- 
KxnifleH,  and  the  examples  it  gives  in  iUustra* 
Uon  are  taken  ttosa  works  of  art  ranging  from 
the  earliest  Middle  Ages  to  the  end  of  the 
si^lsteenth  oentiuy.  All  these  examples  are 
most  carefully  printed  in  colours,  sometimes  on 
a  gold  backjground  like  the  originals,  and 
always  with  a  delicacy  and  finish  of  detail  that 


produces  a  very  rich  and  beautiful  effect. 
Home  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  be  acquainted 
with  this  work  in  its  earlier  form,  for  it  first 
came  out  in  numbers  extending  from  1840  to 
1854,  under  the  title  of  Costumes  of  the  Christian 
Middle  Ages,  from  Contemporary  MonuTnents, 
This  was  followed  by  another  series  de^ng 
more  especially  with  the  miniatures,  furniture, 
utensils,  &c.,  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Benais- 
sance  periods,  which  was  not  completed  until 
1863.  Now  both  these  works  are  united, 
and  a  new  edition  brought  out,  which  has 
been  thoroughly  revised  by  the  learned  author, 
Dr.  J.  H.  von  Hefner- Alteneck,  whose  labours, 
begun  in  1840,  now  reach  a  most  satisfEU)- 
tory  termination,  for  during  this  long  interval 
the  processes  of  printing  in  colours  £ive  been 
greatly  perfected,  so  that  the  new  edition  far 
excels  the  older  ones  in  richness  of  colour  and 
accuracy  of  reproduction.  It  is,  in  truth,  a 
work  such  as  is  seldom  undertaken  by  private 
enterprise,  and  we  heartily  wish  it  the  success 
it  deserves.  To  students  of  the  culture,  manners, 
and  costumes  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Benais- 
sance  it  offers  a  most  valuable  source  of 
information. 

The  idea  of  the  volume  The  Year's  Arty 

compiled  by  Mr.  M.  Huish  and  lately  published 

by  Messrs.  Macmillan,  is  probably  due  to  a 

French  volume  of  similar  character  which  we 

some  while  since  had  occasion  to  review,  and 

which  dealt  with  French  art  matters  as  the 

work  now  before  us  does  with  Engli^.  Mr.  M. 

Huish's  task  of  compilation  must  have  been 

somewhat  arduous,  and,  we  trust  and  believe, 

from  the  amount  of  matter  incorporated  into  Ihe 

volume,  is  by  no  means  usdess ;  but  either  he 

has  not  escaped  error  in  a  labour  in  which 

absolute  correctness   is   almost  the  principal 

requisite,  or  else  his  printer  has  been  allowed 

to  go  to  press  after  a  not  altogether  adequate 

revision  of  the  proof-sheets.    Important  names 

are  Hable  to  be  misspelt,  as  they  ^ould  not  be 

in  a  work  that  aims  to  be  a  book  of  reference. 

For  van  Qoyenwe  read  van  Gozen,  at  least 

once.      More    than    once    the    well-known 

collector,  the  lata  J.  H.  Anderdon,  is  called 

Anderton;    our     eminent     contributor     li&. 

Watkiss  JLloyd  becomes  Mr.  Watkins  Llojrd ; 

and     other     misprints    or    misapprehensions 

could,    of   course,    be    cited,  •  since    a    very 

cursory  examination  has  revealed  these.    We 

have   not  come  across   any   particulars   with 

respect  to  the  permanent  national  collections  of 

Scotland    and   Ireland,  though    the   English 

National  Gallery  finds  mention.     From   the 

list  of  books  on  Art  published  during  the  year 

1879,  which  is  the  year  of  which  this  volume 

chiefly  treats,  we  find  omitted  Mr,  Monkhouse's 

Turner,  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  Hogarth,  and  Mr. 

Scott's  LitUe  Masters,    The  prices  of  the  books 

that  are  recorded  should  in  all  oases  have  been 

given,  and  not  only  in  a  majority  of  instances. 

Those  art  sales  of  the  season  which  took  place 

at  Obristie*s  are  chronicled,  but  little  mention 

LB  made  of  any  proceedings  at  Sotheby's,  an 

auction-room  which  is  hardly  less  the  haunt  of 

the  collector.     There  is  a  list  of  engravings 

published  during  the  year  which  appears  to  be 

full  and  accurate,  and  should  be  a  warning  to 

the  amateur.    For  it  is  there  set  down  in  black 

and  white  bow  of  a  popular  engraving  there  are 

issued   in  some  cases  many  hundr^s   in  the 

state  absurdly  described  as  '*  artists'  proofs." 

The  purchaser  of  modem  prints  is  probably  not 

the  best  advised  of  investors.    The  Obituary  in 

The  Tear's  Art  is  ver^  bald,  no  more  than  five 
lines,  for  example,  being  assigned  to  the  record 
of  so  eminent  and  poeUcal  a  painter  as  Paul 
Falconer  Poole.  But,  as  we  have  suggested, 
the  compilation  of  this  volume  must  have  been 
decidedly  laborious,  and  the  writer  may  next 
year  improve  on  his  present  effort. 


THE    STAGE. 

"  THE  SCHOOL  FOB  BCA.VDAL  "  AT  THB 
YAUDETILLE  THEATBE. 

Sheeidan's    greatest    comedy  —  which    is, 
perhaps,  the  greatest    comedy  in    English 
literature— has  this  week  been  revived  at  the 
Yaudcville  Theatre,  where,  some  seven  years 
ago,  there  was  seen  the  beat  performance  of 
it  that  has  been  witnessed  by  the  younger 
generation.     The  School  for  Scandal  is  again 
on  the  whole   worthily  interpreted,  though 
there  are  necessarily  some  changes  in  the 
cast.      Mr.   Howe  takes  the  place  of  Mr. 
I^arren  as  Sir  Peter  Teazle,   His  performance 
as  that  simple-minded,  trustful,  but   testy 
character  is  a  little  warmer  than  Mr.  Farren's, 
while  his  appearance  may  be  a  little  less 
refined.    There  is  thus  not  much  to  choose  be- 
tween the  two.  Both  actors  have  entered  very 
thoroughly  into  the  part  and  are  equal  to  its 
every  requirement;  and  what  is  strange  to 
notice  is  the  considerable  similarity  in  their 
performances — ^a  similarity  which  we  attri- 
bute not  at  all  to  the  one  having  influenced 
the  other,  but  to  both  having  been  influenced 
by  the  elder  Farren.    The  common  stock 
firom  which  both  Sir  Peters  spring  is  visible 
under    the    differences    of    their    separate 
individualities.    Again,  both  performers  are 
well-versed  comedians  of  the  elder  school,  and 
they  have  carefully  preserved  its  traditions. 
With  Lady  Teazle,  as  with  Sur  Peter,  there  is 
a  change.    The  death  of  Miss  Amy  Fawsitt, 
preceded  by  the  only  too  visible  and  too 
premature  decay  of  her  pleasant  and  generally 
spontaneous  power,  was  a  loss  to  those  with 
whom  natural  vivacity  and  freshness  of  inter- 
pretation   in    the    art     of     acting^   count 
for    much.      Miss    Kate     Bishop     is    now 
the  Lady  Teazle  of  the  Yaudeviliei  and  her 
performance  is  at  least  that  of  a  trained, 
intelligent,  and   tasteflil  actress,  incapable, 
perhaps,  of  passion  or  bright  enthusiasm,  but 
at  least  as  incapable  of  grievous  offence.    Mr* 
Clayton  plays  Joseph  Surface  as  he  did  before, 
with  hearty  relish  and  sly  fun,  though  pos- 
sibly with  somewhat  too  little  indication  of 
the  deep  treachery  of  the  character.     The 
deceptions  of  so    genial    an  actor  as  Mr. 
Clayton  lack  the  appearance  of  earnestness ; 
his  viUany  U  not  only  polished  and  fascinating, 
as  it  should  be,  but  apparently  superficial. 
The  Charles  Surface  of  Mr.  Herbert,  who  is 
new  to  the  part,  has  already  been  very  much 
praised,  and  it  finds  favour  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  house.      We  do  not  like  it. 
Mr.  Herbert  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
young  English  actors  of  modern  comedy — 
excellent  in  bearing  and  in  speech — but  he 
misses  the  mark  in    Charles  Surface.      As 
Joseph,  in  Mr.  Clayton's  hands,  is  too  super- 
ficial a  villain,  so  is  Charles,  in  Mr.  Hubert's, 
too  profound  and  permanent  a  scapegrace, 
the  wrong  note  is  struck  at  the  beginning ; 
the  dinner  scene,  when  Sir  Harry  sings  his 
song,  being  wanting  in  unforced  vivacity  and 
ilan\  and  the  same  deficiencies  in  Charles 
are  apparent,  we  consider,  to  the    end  of 
the  performance. 

The  minor  characters — if,  indeed,  any 
character  can  be  called  a  minor  character 
when  its  outlines  have  been  traced  by  a 
hand  so  certain  and  so  subtle  as  Sheridan's 
— ^are,  with   hardly  an  exception,   satisfac^ 
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torily    filled.       Miss    Larkin,    it    is    true, 
was  not  bom  to  play  Mrs.  Candour — ^her 
habitual  expression  not  suggesting  a  facile 
geniality  dangerous  to  rely  upon— but  her 
pointed  utterance  and  her  trained  intelligence 
serve  her  in  good  stead.      Mr.  James  is  a 
good  Moses,  though  Moses  cannot  show  him 
at  his  best.    Nothing  can  be  better  than  Mr. 
Thome's    Crabtree :    a  bachelor,    with    the 
instincts  traditionally  assigned  to  a  spinster — 
of  which  inordinate  love  of  gossip  is  the  chief. 
Mr.  Lin  Bayne,  whose  Sir  Benjamin  Back- 
bite   was    specially    remarked    during    the 
generally    inadequate    performance    of    the 
comedy  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's,  now  repeats 
that  part  at  the  Vaudeville  with  quite  the  old 
success.    The  fop  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  that  petty  patronage  of  letters   that 
became  a  man  of  taste  and   of  qualitj^,  is 
incarnate  in  Mr.  Rayne.     Mr.  Hargreayes  is 
a  good  Sir  Oliyer,  his  appearance  excellently 
suggestiye  of  that  disordered  liver  which  is 
the  fitting  penalty  of  wealth  acquired  in  the 
Indies.      Maria's   part  was  made   weak  by 
Sheridani  and  Miss  Telbin  leaves  it  as  she 
found  it.  Miss  Cecily  Richards  seems  generalij 
too    S3mpathetic    to    appropriately  embody 
Lady  Sneerwell ;  and  if  she  overdoes  anything 
in  the  part,  it  is  not  the  sneer,  but  **  the 
mellowness,"  which  Mr.  Snake  declared  to  be 
its  characteristic.     She    is,   if  anything,   a 
trifle  too  pleasant. 

We  will  venture  on  a  oouple  of  suggestions 
to  the  managers,  to  whom  we  owe  what  is, 
on  the  whole,  an  admirable  perforooanoe  of 
this  play.  The  first  is  the  suppression  of 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  *'  gag/'  some  of 
which  has  during  the  course  of  years  gradually 
crept  into  the  dialogue,  and  some  of  which 
would  appear  to  have  been  introduced  more 
suddenly.  If  the  '*  gag  "  cannot  be  wholly 
removed,  it  may,  at  all  events,  be  weeded. 
Will  any  actor  have  the  courage,  for  instance, 
to  omit  the  very  vulgar  *'  clack,  clack,  clack," 
with  significant  gesture  of  the  thumb  behind 
the  shoulder,  with  which  in  the  screen  scene 
Sir  Peter  indicates  to  Charles  the  whereabouts 
of  "  the  little  French  milliner  "  ?  The  laugh 
which  it  invariably  wins  is  bought  at  the  cost 
of  complete  departure  from  Sir  Peter'a  true 
character.  Our  second  suggestion  is  that 
something  may  be  added.  Mr.  Herbert  and 
Mr.  Lin  Rayne,  Miss  Bishop  and  Miss 
Richards  should  dance  the  minuet.  Its  intro- 
duction at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  revival  was 
a  reasonable  thing,  and  it  should  become  a 
tradition.  Fbedsbick  Wedmobs. 


STAGE  NOTES. 


On  Saturday  night,  Mr.  W.  G.  WiUs's  new 
)'lay,  Ninon,  was  brought  out  at  the  Adelphi 
Theatre,  on  the  occasion  of  Miss  Wallis's  re- 
appearance in  London.  If  Ninon  at  the  Adelphi 
doos  not  throughout  maintain  the  dramatist's 
work  at  its  highest  level,  it  is  yet  far  more 
creditable  to  Mr.  Wills  than  his  Forced  from 
Ilojrte  at  the  Duke's.  Forced  from  Home  is  a 
good,  honest  melodrama  of  the  kind  that  was 
popular  forty  years  ago,  and  that  stLU  has  a 
chance  denied  to  poetic  art.  In  it  we  meet  the 
wronged  maiden  and  the  highly  bred  seducer 
whose  acquaintance  we  have  formed  before.  It 
is  work  which  a  writer  may  choose  to  do  to 
meet  a  demand,  but  which  inll  not  add  to  his 


reputation.  In  Ninon,  on  the  other  hand,  repu- 
tation has  been  thought  about.  The  play  not 
ozdy  abounds  in  situations — it  has  poetical 
lines,  appropriate  thought  expressed  in  ibroible 
wordisL  The  scene  is  laid  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution,  but  the  events  of  the  Revo« 
lution  are  seen  as  in  the  background,  only  one 
historical  character— the  character  of  Marat— 
being  introduced,  and  there  is  little  hint  of 
Charlotte  Oorday.  The  interest  of  the  play  is 
a  good  deal  concentrated  upon  the  uncertain 
loves  of  its  heroine,  who  is  represented,  of 
course,  by  Miss  Wallis.  Miss  Wallis  acta  with 
feeling  and  some  grace,  and  entirely  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  audience.  The  chief  male 
character  is  played  by  Mr.  Neville  not  less 
acceptably,  while  an  important  part  is  filled  by 
Mr.  Fernandez.  There  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  piece  will  be  a  popular  success. 

An  agreeable  revival  has  taken  place  at  the 
Imperial  Theatre— that  of  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's 
verdion  of  Tlie  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  It  will  be 
performed  for  but  a  limited  number  of  nights, 
as  Ae  Tou  Like  It  is  nromised  for  no  distant 
(late.  The  cast  is  decidedly  strong.  Mr.  Farren 
plays  the  Vicar  with  subtlety,  feeling,  and 
refinement ;  Miss  Litton  is  at  the  same  time  a 
s{)right^  and  a  distinguished  Olivia,  and  Mr. 
Lionel  Brough  pleases  m  a  character  well  suited 
to  him.  The  performance  will  hardly  fail  to 
interest  the  better  class  of  playgoers,  or  those 
to  whom  a  dramatic  version  of  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  is  still  unfamiliar. 

To-NiOHT  Mr.  Charles  Warner  repeats  for 
the  last  time  the  powerful  but  repulsive  per- 
formance which  has  given  him  a  notoriety 
denied  to  his  earlier  and  quieter  efforts.  He 
appears  at  the  same  theatre,  the  Princess's,  on 
\ionday,  in  the  revival  of  The  Streets  of  London. 
The  long  list  of  revivals  recently  made,  and  to 
which  that  of  Mr.  Bouoicault's  sensational  play 
is  now  to  be  added,  is  perhaps  the  most  complete 
answer  to  the  question  recently  asked  whether 
we  have  really  a  lack  of  original  dramatists  of 
power. 

Me.  Hbnby  Murbay,  who  has  an  hereditary 
right  to  success  on  the  stage  and  in  the  lecture- 
roooi,  is  the  latest  important  candidate  for 
public  favour  as  a  reader  of  Shakspere.  He  has 
been  delivering  at  the  Steinway  Hall  reoita- 
tions  from  Othello — the  play  compressed  into  a 
two  hours'  entertainment.  Mr.  Murray  has 
valuable  gifts,  both  of  physique  and  of  in- 
telligence, and  the  discretion  of  his  reading 
finds  favour  with  audiences.  His  interpretation 
is  habitually  thoughtful  and  well  considered. 

M.  Charles  Bigot,  the  well-known  political 
writer  on  the  Dix-neuvihrne  Sihle,  has  added  to 
his  habitual  work  the,  in  Paris,  important 
labours  of  a  dramatic  critic.  He  writos  the 
dramatic /eut'Z^e^on  of  the  SikU,  the  joiirnal  to 
which  he  was  attached  in  a  political  capacity 
before  his  engagement  on  the  Dix-neuvi^me, 

The  actors  of  Italy  have  conceived  the  plan 
of  founding  an  hospital  for  old  and  decrepit 
members  of  their  profession.  The  house  chosen 
by  them  for  this  purpose  ie  the  Boyal  Castle  of 
San  Michele  in  Bosco,  near  Bologna,  once  an 
old  monastery,  and  inhabited  by  Pius  IX.  when 
in  that  city.  They  propose  that  in  this  mansion 
old  actors  and  their  families  shall  reside,  and 
that  tiieir  children  shall  here  receive  gratuitous 
instruction.  Over  twenty  troupes  of  comedians 
have  given  their  assent  to  this  proposal,  and 
promise  a  contribution  of  800  Lire  a  month. 
Besides  this,  the  embryo  society  hopes  that  the 
city  of  Bologna  and  ute  State  will  contribute 
funds. 
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Thi  Editob  eannot  undertake  to  return^  or 
io  eorreepond  with  the  writers  of,  rejected 
manuseript. 

li  is  parOeularfy  requested  thai  all  business 
liters  reading  the  supply  of  the  paper^ 
^r.,  fMjr  he  addressed  to  the  Publishes, 
end  not  to  the  Editob. 


LITERATURE. 
Our    Burmese    Wars    and   Belations    with 
Burma.    By  Col.  W.  F.  B.  Laurie.    (W.  H. 
Allen  A  Co.) 

The  object  of  the  present  work,  as  we  gather 
from  the  title-page  and  preface,  was  to  place  in 
the  readei^B  han£  a  connected  narrative  of  our 
reUtiona  with  Burma  from  the  date  of  the 
first  BoraieM  war  down  to  the  present  time, 
and  in  pnmumce  of  this  purpose  the  author 
has  foMd  into  the  volume  before    us    his 
former  works  on  the  subject.    The  plan,  no 
doubt,   was  a  good  one.     Of  the  first  war, 
which  occurred  within  ten  years  of  Waterloo, 
rery  few  veterans  can  now  be  living,  while 
even  the  events  of  the  second  are  separated 
from  ns  by  such  landmarks  as  the  Crimean 
War  and  the  Indian  Mutiny ;  bub  a  knowledge 
of  those  events  is  necessary  to  a  right  under- 
itandiog  of  the  subsequent  and  actual  state 
cf  affairs,  to  which  the  author  is  equally 
desiroos  of  drawing  our  attention.     Such  a 
Tolume  would  form  a  useful  contribution  to 
Indian    history;    but   consecutive  historical 
narration  is— if  a  man  may  be  judged  by  his 
Torks — precisely    the  class    of   composition 
least  suited  to  the  bent  of  our  author's  genius. 
The  necessary  material,  or  a  good  deal  of  it, 
is  there,  and  compiled  by  a  writer  of  long 
experience  and  personal  knowledge  of  many 
of  the   events   described ;    but    the    reader 
tko  wishes  to  follow  the  thread  of   Bur- 
nese    history    will    unravel    it    with   diffi- 
dty.       Passages    from    his    former   works 
ve   interwoven  with    notes,   supplementary 
or  contradictory,  with    extntcts  from  lead- 
ing articles,  from  reports,  from  despatches, 
from    the    works    of    other    writers,    inter- 
spersed  with   many    digressions    on    things 
in  general.     But  Col.  Laurie  is  evidently  one 
of  those  writers  who  must  be  allowed  to  tell 
tiieir  story  in  their  own  way.     There  is  a 
pleasant  individuality  in  his  style,  which  is 
Tig^mns,  chatty,  and,  above  all,  highly  dis- 
cunire.     If  he  is  discussing  the  statistics  of 
population,  he  enlivens  it  with  Dr.  Hunter's 
advice  to  mothers  or  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
ILontaga's  efforts  in  the  cause  of  inoculation. 
The  mention  of  Pondicherry  recals  Dupleiz ; 
tad  Dapleiz,  Bemadotte ;  and  Bemadotte,  the 
lather's  visit  to  Stockholm  and  presentation 
cf  his  work  on  Pegu  to  Charles  XY.    lu  the 
incarnations  of  Buddha  he  believes 

'  it  is,  perliaps,  not  too  much  to  trace  the  origin 
(f  inch  a  remark  as  that  put  by  Shakespeare 
iz.t'i  the  month  of  Ophelia — <  They  say  the  owl 
vu  a  bftker's  daughter;  we  know  what  we  are, 
\»ii  know  not  what  we  may  be  T  " 

Throogh  these  varied  mazes  it  is,  then,  not 
iIwajB  easy  to  follow  the  thread  of  historical 
narrative.    On  the  other  hand,  his  acoouat 


of  the  military  operations,  if  sometimes 
wanting  in  sequence,  leaves  on  the  reader's 
mind  a  vivid  and,  no  doubt,  accurate  impres- 
sion of  the  nature  of  Burmese  warfare,  espe- 
cially of  the  marches,  at  the  mercy  of  doubt- 
ful guides,  through  dense  jungle,  skilfully 
stockaded  by  an  enemy  whose  personal 
bravery,  fortunately  for  us,  was  not  further 
seconded  by  good  generalship.  Additional 
life  is  given  to  the  picture  by  pergonal  anec- 
dotes and  descriptions  of  the  actors  con- 
cerned, and  by  many  of  those  details  of 
incident  and  adventure  which  only  an  eye- 
witness can  supply. 

In  asserting  that  Assam,  Siam,  and  Shan 
are  all  forms  of  the  same  word,  the  author 
makes  a  triple  statement  very  difficult  of 
proof.  That  the  people  all  belong  to  the 
same  race  may  be  admitted.  Gen.  Dalton  says 
that  the  conquerors  of  Assam  in  the  thirteenth 
century  took  the  name  of  Ahom,  signifying 
"  peerless,"  and  Ahom  probably  =  Assam. 
The  name  of  Siam— apparently,  according  to 
Crawford,  an  old  name  given  by  the  Siamese 
to  their  country — we  probably  got  from  the 
Malays.  But,  as  Col.  Laurie  himself  says  of 
a  similar  speculation,  this  one  is,  perhaps, 
'*  as  convincing  as  most  proofs  from  etymo- 
logy." As  to  his  statement  that  the  Anda- 
manese  and  Nicobarese  are  of  the  same  race, 
all  recent  authority  is  against  him. 

The  author  is  no  teetotaller,  and  considers 
the  dram  necessary  to  the  soldiers  while  ex- 
posed during  the  monsoon  ;  but  sobriety,  he 
says,  is  essential ;  and  "  there  is  much  to  like 
in  that  word  sobriety — ^it  implies  self-denial — 
whereas  total  abstinence  has  no  human 
grandeur  about  it."  Col.  Laurie  has  a  high 
admiration  for  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  delights 
in  his  reminiscences  of  the  '^  great  proconsul," 
quoting  several  of  his  despatches,  which  have 
the  sonorous  ring  of  that  imperial  style  of 
which  he  was  a  master.  We  may  be  allowed, 
perhaps,  to  recal  a  single  sentence,  applicable 
now  and  at  all  times  to  bur  position  in  the 
East:— 

"  The  Government  of  India,"  he  wrote,  ''cannot 
oonsistently  with  its  ovn  safety  appear  for  one 
day  in  an  attitude  of  inferiority,  or  hope  to 
maintain  peace  and  submission  among  the 
numberless  princes  and  people  embraced  within 
the  vast  circuit  of  the  empire,  if  for  one  day  it 
gives  countenance  to  a  doubt  of  the  absolute 
superiority  of  its  arms,  and  of  its  continued  reso- 
lution to  assert  it." 

But  Col.  Laurie,  we  think,  goes  too  far 
when,  exulting  in  Lord  Dalhousie  as  a  '*  master 
of  annexation,"  he  impliedly  claims  him  as  a 
supporter  of  his  own  extreme  views  on  the 
subject.  Certainly  Lord  Dalhousie's  annexa- 
tions were  many,  and  big  ;  but  each  one  of 
them  was  either  supported  by  weighty — we 
do  not  say  conclusive — reasoning,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  Nagpore,  followed  upon  a  rule  then  in 
force,  but  since,  wisely  as  we  believe,  abrogated. 
At  all  events  Lord  Dalhousie  would  have 
judged  each  case  on  its  own  merits,  what- 
ever the  issue  at  which  ho  was  likely  to 
arrive — ^the  only  course,  in  short,  which  a 
statesman  could  take,  seeing  it  would  be  as 
inconvenient  for  a  Government  to  be  pledged 
never  to  annex  as  to  be  credited  with  doing 
BO  on  every  possible  occasion.  We  have 
seldom  met  so  thorough-going  an  advocate 
of  annexation  as  our  author,  who,  fortifying 


himself  with  arguments  from  Paley,  sees  no 
limits  to  its  advantages.  Besides  being  an 
investment  as  profitable  and  legitimate  as 
"  reproductive  public  works,"  it  would  lead, 
he  declares,  to  an  early  and  universal  estab- 
lishment of  peace  and  order  throughout  Asia. 
Meanwhile,  as  regards  the  case  of  Burma,  he 
candidly  admits  that  Lord  Dalhousie,  while 
annexing  the  coast  provinces  for  substantial 
reasons,  was  quite  against  the  absorption 
of  the  whole  territory,  and  we  do  not  see 
that  the  position  has-  materially  altered  eince 
those  days.  Lord  Dalhousie's  dictum  still 
holds  good  that  "  no  hill  tribe  is  contemptible 
among  its  own  hills."  The  ''oppressed 
people  "  might,  as  Col.  Laurie  says,  "  receive 
us  with  open  arms,"  but  it  would  be 
more  important — and  less  easy— to  ascertain 
beforehand  how  long  that  sentiment  would 
last,  and  what  influences  might  act  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Col.  Laurie  asserts  that 
it  would  be  to  our  advantage  to  have 
our  frontier  conterminous  with  China,  a 
proposition  which  may  well  be  disputed. 
Throughout  the  volume  he  returns  repeatedly 
to  the  charge,  more  suo,  insisting  plainly,  not 
to  say  cynically,  on  the  great  advantage  to 
mercantile  interests  in  Baogoon  and  elsewhere, 
of  the  annexation  of  the  kingdom  of  Burma. 
It  is  desirable  that  every  side  of  such  questions 
should  be  stated,  and  the  statistics  which  the 
author  gives  of  the  resources  of  these  countries 
bear  out  his  high  opinion  of  their ^value ;  but 
from  a  political  point  of  view  we  think  his 
arguments,  so  far  from  proving  his  case, 
rather  tend  to  show  that,  except  in  the  minds 
of  those  whose  wish  is  father  to  the  thought, 
the  question  of  annexation  is  in  no  sense 
the  imminent  or  pressing  question  which 
he  represents  it  to  be  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  .no  artificial  agitation  will  bring  it  pre- 
maturely '^  within  the  range  of  practical 
politics."  CouTTs  Trotter. 


Mdmoire  sur  la  Notion  h^braique  de  V Esprit. 
Par  A.  Sabatier. 

JJAnge  d^AstartS :  JStude  sur  la  seeonde  In- 
scription d^  Oum-el-Awamid.  Par  Philippe 
Berger.     (Paris :  Sandoz  et  Fischbacher.) 

A  QRAOEFUL  recognition  of  the  fiflieth 
anniversary  of  M.  Reuss's  first  appointment 
to  his  Strasbourg  professorship,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  evidence  of  the  zeal  and  in- 
dustry of  the  new  Protestant  theological 
faculty  of  Paris.  M.  Sabatier's  essay  is  full 
of  acute  suggestions,  and  offers  a  very  clear 
and  intelligible  programme  of  theological  de- 
velopment. In  the  Old  Testament  portion, 
however,  he  seems  to  ns  not  to  have  taken 
sufficient  account  of  the  traces  of  popular 
Israelitish  religion  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
to  have  farther  injured  his  work  by  ignoring 
the  records  of  Assyrian  religion.  To  main- 
tain that  there  is  a  radical  difference  between 
the  sheol  and  the  refalm  of  the  Israelites  and 
the  Hades  and  the  shades  of  Greek  literature 
is  a  position  which  requires  more  evidence 
than  our  author  has  adduced.  The  refaim  are 
just  as  much  or  as  little  '*  the  carcases  them- 
selves" as  the  Homeric  shades;  the  funda- 
mental  idea  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Israelites—^ 
indeed,  Sheol  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
Semitic  notion  at  aU,  bnt  borrowed  from  the  pre- 
Semitic  Acoadians.     M.  Sabatier  also  asserts 
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tliat  tlie  idea  of  Gehenna,  or  of  <*  the  Catholic 
beD,"  is  "  entirelj  foreign  to  the  Old  Teaia- 
meni"  In  the  striking  passage,  Isa.  Ixvi.  24, 
be  sees  nothing  bat  the  idea  of  hopeless 
destruction.  The  popular  language  of  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  was,  he  fiiinks,  but 
a  reflex  of  Greek  or  Persian  notions  recently 
imported.  Such  bold  and  questionable 
statements  augur  but  ill  for  the  theological 
teaching  of  the  French  Protestant  pastors, 
whose  chief  function,  after  all,  is  not 
so  much  historical  criticism  as  the  keep* 
ing  aliye  of  spiritual  and  Biblical  religion 
in  opposition  to  an  imbiblical  system  of 
forms  and  ceremonies.  Perhaps  the  treat- 
Inent  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  pneuma 
is  the  most  successful  part  of  the  essay. 
This  at  any  rate  will  repay  the  reader.  An 
interesting  illustration  is  also  given  front  the 
Crimean  War  of  the  saying  of  our  Lord  in 
Matt,  xviii.  8,  9. 

M.  Berger  (a  brother  of  the  M.  Berger 
whose  yaluable  historical  study  on  the 
mediaeral  glossaries  we  noticed  very  lately) 
gives  us  a  new  interpretation  of  the  Malao- 
Astoret  in  a  famous  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tion. He  endeavours  to  show  that  it  means, 
not  "King  Astoret,"  or  " Moloc- Astoret," 
but  **  Angdl  of  Astoret,"  an  appellation  analo- 
gous to  '*  Angel  of  Jehovah,''  *<  Angel  of  the 
Face  of  Jehovah,"  in  the  Old  Testament 
Much  valuable  illustration  of  the  latter 
phrases  is  adduced  from  the  field  of  Semitic 
mythology.  It  would  certainly  appear  as  if 
the  Biblical  writers  were  less  afraid  of  points 
of  contact  with  heathenlBm  than  some  of 
their  modem  interpreters.  M.  Berger's  pro- 
posed explanation  of  Malac- Astoret,  however, 
seems  to  us  very  bold.  Is  not  the  title 
** Angel  of  Jehovah"  most  probably  a  late 
and  artificial  formation?  If  so,  we  should 
hardly  expect  to  find  an  analogue  in  Phoenician 
inscriptions.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the 
phrases,  "Face  of  God,"  "Name  of  God." 
These  are  self-evidently  of  mythic  origin,  and, 
perhaps,  none  the  worse  vehicles  of  religious 
truth  on  that  account.  There  is  also  a  diffi- 
culty in  M.  Berger's  view  arising  from  the 
omission  of  the  radical  alef  in  "  Malac,"  if, 
as  he  supposes,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 
maVae^  "messenger,"  "angel."  We  doubt 
whether  M.  Berger  meets  this  quite  ade- 
quately. But  his  essay  is  well  worth  reading. 
!Few  English  writers  could  carry  so  much 
learning  so  lightly.  T.  £.  Cheyke. 


Ibcsimileg  of  NaUonal  ManuseripU  qf 
Ireland,  Part  III.  Edited  by  John  T. 
Gilbert,  F.S.A.,  M.RI.A.,  late  Secretary  of 
the  Public  Becord  Office  of  Ireland. 
(Printed  for  Her  Majesiiy's  Stationery 
Office.) 

A  BSEIBB  like  the  present  one,  which  is 
intended  to  illustrate  the  course  of  national 
history  through  some  dozen  centuries,  has 
two  distinct  interests.  The  earlier  examples 
are  studied  by  antiqaaries  for  their  own  in- 
trinsic value  as  monuments  of  ancient  writing. 
The  value  of  the  hter  specimens  lies  in  their 
historical  ohsracter.  This  must  more  essen- 
tially bo  the  case  in  an  Irish  series.  The 
very  inaknt  MSS.,  written  in  a  perfectly-de- 
veloped Bitional  character,  and  ornamented 
with  %  full-grdwn  national  decoration  (which, 
for  itf  i|itrio%ti  dplioMy>  kto  been  the  wonder 


of  all  succeeding  generations),  would,  even  in 
de&ult  of  other  proofs,  be  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  high  cultivation  which  the  Ireland  of 
the  early  Middle  Ages  enjoyed.  In  the  first 
part  of  his  handsome  publication,  Mr.  Gilbert 
brought  together  specimens  of  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  interesting  series  of  MSS.  that 
could  be  formed  for  the  study  of  a  national 
style  of  writing.  His  second  part,  bringing 
down  the  series  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  may  be  designated  a  transitional 
collection,  in  which  the  purely  historical 
element  strongly  asserts  itself;  and  the  pre- 
sent part,  which  extends  to  the  close  of 
Henry  YIII.'s  reign,  may  be  said  to  be  of 
almost  entirely  historical  interest.  For,  al- 
though a  certain  number  of  the  plates  are 
selected  from  MSS.  written  in  the  Irish 
character,,  most  of  them  have  no  special 
palaeographical  merit,  except  as  examples  of 
the  tenacity  with  which  a  people,  living  apart 
from  outside  influences,  may  maintain  its 
national  writing  and  persist  in  an  archaism  of 
forms  which — when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of 
assigning  dates  to  MSS. — ^is  an  exasperation 
to  the  cautious  and  a  trap  to  the  unwary. 

The  finest  of  the  Irish  MSS.  in  this  volume 
are: — The  well- written  codex  of  Brehon  law 
(pi.  viii.))  said  to  be  of  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century;  Cormac's  Glossary  (pi. 
XXX.) ;  the  Book  of  Ballimote  (pi.  xxv.-xxvii.), 
a  large  handsome  volume  which,  in  1522, 
was  reckoned  as  worth  one  hundred  and  forty 
milch  cows;  the  MS.  which  bears  the  odd- 
sounding  title  of  the  "Speckled  Book" 
(Leabhar  Breac,  pi.  xxviii.,  xxix.)  \  and  the 
Great  Book  of  Lecan  (pi.  xlv.,  xlvL).  From 
the  last  three  have  been  selected  specimens  of 
the  ornamental  initial  letters.  In  them  stUi 
survive  the  lacertine  and  grotesque  animals 
which  adorn  the  MSS.  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries;  bat,  though  the  form  is 
there,  the  spirit  has  vanished. 

In  his  Introduction,  Mr.  Gilbert  has  given 
us  some  slight  sketches  of  the  contents  of 
these  volumes,  generally  original  compositions 
in  prose  and  verse.  Of  the  grotesque  and 
weird  fancies  of  early  Irish  writers,  perhaps 
the  one  translated  from  Cormac*s  Glossary  is 
most  impressive,  in  which  is  recounted  the 
trial  of  skill  between  Senchan  Torpest,  the 
Irish  poet  of  the  seventh  century,  and  the 
poetess  daughter  of  O'Dulsaine,  the  latter 
quoting  the  first  part  of  quatrains  to  which 
the  other  was  to  supply  the  second  lines.  It 
was  in  a  contest  of  this  nature  that  St. 
Columcille  signally  defeated  the  DeviU  who 
was  not  so  much  at  home  in  moral  poems  as 
the  Saint.  But  Senchan  was  aided  by  a 
certain  mysterious  ill-visaged  youth  : 

*<  Bounder  than  a  blackbird's  eg^  his  two  ^es ; 
quicker  than  a  millstone  his  glanoe ;  black  as 
death  his  countenance ;  roimder  than  an  elevat*> 
ing  crane  his  two  cheeks ;  longer  than  a  smith's 
anvil-snout  his  nose;  like  we  blowing  of  a 
bellows  smelting  ore  the  inhaling  and  eualing 
of  his  breath ;  sledg^es  would  not  knock  more 
sparks  off  the  glowing  mass  than  the  fire  his 
hps  emitted.  More  swift  than  the  swallow  or 
the  hare  on  the  plain ;  yellows  than  gold  the 
points  of  Ids  teeth;  neener  than  hoUy  their 
Dutts;  two  bare,  slender,  very  speckled  e^ns 
under  him;  two  pointed,  yellow,  black- spotted 
heek ;  his  shin  like  a  distaff ;  his  thigh  like  a 
spear-handle ;  his  buttock  like  half  a  cheese ; 
his  stomach  like  a  sack ;  his  neok  like  the  neck 
of  a  cfane;  la^gli  t^  the  helmet  of  a  soldier  bis 


head;  longer  than  pitchforks  his  arms;  larger 
than  the  fists  of  bondsmen  his  fists." 

This  strange  being,  however,  was  soon  to  be 
metamorphosed.  He  afterwards  appears  aa 
'*  a  royal  splendid  youth.  A  long  ejre  in  hu 
head,  gold  yellow  locks  upon  him."  And  we 
are  finally  told  "  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  his  having  been  the  spirit  of  Poetry"! 
His  ill  favour  is  tjrpioal  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  poetic  art  to  a  beginner.  That  the  Irisb 
artist  could  match  tlus  grim  creatioa  of  tlie 
brain  with  one  of  his  pencil  is  known  to  those 
who  have  examined  the  wonderful  grotesques 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  ornamentation 
of  such  MSS.  as  the  Book  of  Eells. 

Among  the  historical  documents  the  first 
to  claim  special  attention  is  the  faaimik  of 
a  deed  which  illustrates  the  condition  of  the 
Ostmen,  the  descendants  of  the  old  Scandi- 
navian settlers  in  Ireland  (pL  vii.).  It  is 
taken  fi*om  the  Plea  Boll  preserved  at  Dublin, 
and  contaitis  proceedings  at  Waterford,  in  the 
year  1310-11,  on  a  charge  of  fblony  hronght 
against  Robert  le  Waleys  for  fllaying  John, 
son  of  Tvor  Mac  Giliemory.  The  accused 
pleaded  that  the  act  was  no  felony,  because 
the  said  John  was  a  mere  Irishman  and  not 
of  free  blood ;  and  declared  himself  ready  to 
make  compensation  to  the  lord  of  the  dead 
man.  But  the  plea  was  not  accepted,  for  it 
was  proved  that  John  belonged  to  the  family 
of  Gerald  Mac  Giliemory,  an  Ostman,  to 
whom,  for  faithful  services,  King  Henry  IL 
had  granted  the  benefit  of  **  lex  Auglicorum 
in  Hibemia.'' 

Another  notice  of  the  Ostmen  is  to  be 
found  in  this  volume  (pi.  i.),  in  the  specimeo 
contributed  by  the  Black  Book  of  Limerick; 
whence  it  appears  that  in  1201,  in  a  jury  of 
thirty-six,  summoned  on  an  enquiry  in  rela- 
tion to  the  lands  and  churches  of  the  see  of 
Limerick,  the  Ostmen  composed  a  third  part 
of  the  number,  and  stood  on  equal  terms  with 
the  English  and  Irish. 

In  1395  Bichard  II.  was  in  Ireland.  la 
his  letter,  written  to  the  English  Privv 
Council  on  February  I  (pi.  xxii.),  he  divides 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  into  "  trois  maners 
des  gentz— cestassavoir  Irrois  savages,  doz 
enemis,  Irrois  rebelx,  et  Bngleis  pbeissantz." 
lUustrative  of  his  last  visit  are  the  three 
miniatures  (pi.  3cxxii.-xxxiii.),  reproduced,  not 
unsuccessfully,  from  the  Harleian  MS.  con- 
taining Creton's  poem,  which  was  so  ably 
edited  by  Mr.  Webb  in  the  AreKaeologia, 

Plate  xxxvii.  is  a  curious  drawing  of  the 
Irish  Court  of  Exchequer  of  the  fifleenth 
century,  representing  the  ftill  course  of  pr^ 
oeedings  in  an  inconveniently  compressed 
space.  Everyone  is  literally  attending  to  his 
own  business— even  the  Oner,  who,  impatient 
to  adjourn,  shouts  "  A  domain ! "  with  a  fine 
disregard  of  judges  and  suitors,  who  are  all 
talking  at  once.  The  air  with  which  the 
Chief  Bemembrancer  examines  his  pen  m 
decidedly  critical;  and  one  marvels  what 
sort  of  caligraphy  results  from  the  un- 
comfortable practice  of  using  the  knee  as » 
writing^esk,  as  followed  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Pipe.  We  have  known  modern  instances  of 
this  habit,  with  deplorable  and  iUegible  re- 
sults. "V^Tiether  the  same  official  was  so  lU- 
bred  as  to  rest  his  fbot  on  the  table  in  such  a 
presence  may  be  doubted ;   but  Mr.  Gilbert 

thinks  BO.  ai^  th«  ftrtist  Ims  done  his  mS 
uigiiizfea  Dy  'vj  v/v^p^Lv. 
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with  his  &ult J  perspectiYOy  to  briog  about 
Uut  breftcb  of  good  mannen. 

A  memorial  addrewed  by  tbe  county  o{ 
Kildare  to  Richaid,  Duke  of  York,  in  1454 
((d.  xlL),  representa  the  unhappy  condition  to 
which  a  quanrel  between  two  powerful  nobles 
could  reouce  a  district,  so  that  ^'  this  lande  of 
IrJand  waa  nevir  at  the  poynt  fynaly  to  be 
destmed  aethea  tiie  conquest  of  this  laode  as 
it  is  now/'  the  county  of  Kildare  and  liberty 
of  Meath  being  threatened  with  final  destruc- 
tioa  by  '*  a  Tariance  had  betwiz  therle  of 
WilteaaluT6»  lieutenant  of   this    lande,  and 
Tbomaa    Fifeamorice    of    the     Qeraldynes.*' 
Again,  in   1542,  the  county    of   Tipperary 
noed  its  Toioe  against  the  exactions  of  Sir 
Tbomaa  Butler,  who  was  acting  for  the  absent 
Earl  of  Ormonde,  and  who  seems  to  have  had 
▼ay  definite  ideas  of  the  rights  of  a  landlord, 
evoi  at  Christmas  time,  when  *^  he  leviethe 
and  takitibe  "  of  his  tenants 
*'  ij**  nj**  iiij''  for  the  payment  of  such  wynes 
aa  be  pieridethe  for  nis   house  against  the 
said  faaat    He  sessithe  them  with  the  oariage 
aa   well  of  sQ    stoones,   tymbre,    and  other 
nftTftssirias  to  any  worke  he  hath,  as  also  of 
all  aach  come,  wyne,  paiUes  of  butter,  and 
of  all  oCber  things  that  he  well  haye  oaried 
kr  the   neeeesitie  or  proTision  of  his   house 
orhoaaea.    He  takithe  towards  the  maxiage  of 
erery  of  hie  donghtera  a  ahepe  of  every  flocke 
sad  a  oowe  of  eyery  Ix  kyne  '^  (pL  Izxy.}. 
We  may  hope  for  the  sake  of  the  tenants  that 
Sir  Thcmias  had  not  alarge  family  of  daughters. 
Tbe  origin  of  these  and  other  hardships  the 
cemplaiiumte  trace  to  the  days  of  James  the 
"White  Earl "  of  Ormonde,  who  left  Ireknd  to 
aerre  thm  King,  Henry  YL,  in  England.  It  was 
to  him  thai  James  Yonge  dedicated  his  trans- 
lati<m  of  the  Seoreta  Seeretorum  (pi.  zxxyi.). 
Mr.  Gilbert  has  done  all  in  his  power  to 
sake    the  yolome  useful   by    giving  exact 
descripiiona,  transoripts,  and  translations,  and 
by  further  adding  an  Appendix  of  illustnttiye 
matter.     It  is  no  disparagement  to  his  work 
to  expreaa  a  wiak  that  he  had  had  at  his  dis- 
posal a  better  process  for  the  production  of 
the  plaiea.    Photozincography  is  not  the  best 
prooeaa  that  modem  scienoe  has  to  oflfer ;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  obsolete  an  one 
ihoald  atill  be  employed  in  national  publica- 
£.  Maukds  Thohpsok. 


Leeiureg  und  E»say9.  By  the  late  William 
Kingdon  Clifford,  F.B.S.  Edited  by  Leslie 
Stephen  and  Frederick  Pollock,  with  an 
Introduction  by  F.  Pollock.  (Macmillan.) 
[^Second  Notice,'] 
Clotoap  ahows  more  of  the  mathemaiieal 
aasving  for  definitenees  and  certainty  than  of 
the  phuoeophic  temper  of  doubt  when  he  comes 
to  the  ptoblema  of  metapbysaca  proper.  In 
three  pepem  ooataiued  in  these  yolumea — 
DEamelyy  a  section  of  the  essay  on  "The 
PhikMophy  of  the  Pure  Sciences  *^  (i.  "  Know- 
ledge and  Feeling"),  and  the  papers  entitled 
"-  Body  and  Hmd"  and  '*  On  the  Nature  of 
Tbiaga  in  Themselyes*'  in  the  second  volume — 
the  author  distinctly  propounds  what  he 
beld&to  be  the  correct  doctrine  of  the  ulti- 
mate reality  of  existence.  He  seems  to  haye 
beett  led  to  this  result  by  different  paths.  To 
begin  with,  be  waa  a  thorough  Idealist  in  so 
far  ae  he  held  that  what  we  peroeive  exists 
only  in  our  own  or  aomebody  cWa  mind. 


But  this  could  not  satisfy  his  intellectual 
needs.  His  thorough  and  hearty  acceptance 
of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  elaborated  by 
Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Spencer,  set  him 
a-thinking  on  the  continuity  of  pre-organic 
and  organic  development  and  the  real 
underlying  process  in  each.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  the  later  physiology  of  sensation 
made  him  familiar  with  the  hypothesis  of  a 
close  correlation  between  the  ultimate  elements 
of  mental  and  nervous  change.  To  this  it 
must  be  added  that  his  mathematical  and 
geometric  imagination  seized  on  the  idea  of  a 
close  spatial  correspondence  between  the  ele- 
ments of  an  external  yisible  object  and  the 
cerebral  elements  engaged  in  the  act  of  vision. 
In  this  way  he  came  to  conceive  that,  though 
phenomenal  objects  were  nothing  but  percepts 
existing  in  minds,  there  might  answer  to  these 
in  every  case  some  ^tM^»-mental  reality,  just 
as  we  know  that  in  one  class  of  cases,  that  of 
cerebral  changes,  which  are  a  possible  object 
to  others,  there  corresponds  a  mental  reality 
— namely,  the  individual  consciousness.  In 
other  words,  if  we  suppose  that  the  reality  in 
eveiy  particle  of  matter  is  an  element  of 
mind  or  a  bit  of  "mind-stuff,''  then  the 
building-up  of  animate  and  inanimate  bodies 
with  the  process  of  evolution  becomes  in 
truth  a  single  process — ^namely,  a  gradual  com- 
bination of  such  mind- stuff  in  more  and  more 
complex  forms.  The  universe  thus  becomes 
something  real,  independently  of  our  percep- 
tions, and  is  a  unity,  conscious  mind  being 
but  a  phase  of  the  one  ultimate  reality. 

Thb  idea  is  by  no  means  new,  though 
Clifford  seems  hardly  to  have  been  aware  of 
its  antiquity.  What  is  new  about  it  is  the 
author's  mathematical  way  of  putting  it, 
which  reaches  its  highest  expression  in 
the  formula  (ii.  86)  : — **  As  the  physical 
configuration  of  my  cerebral  image  of  tbe 
object  is  to  the  physical  configuration  of 
the  object,  so  is  my  perception  of  the  object 
(the  object  regarded  as  complex  of  my  feelings) 
to  the  thing  in  itself."  Although  this  bold 
and  brilliant  hypothesis  is  thus  deliberately 
put  forward  in  a  paper  ori^nally  appearing  in 
Mindf  it  is  hardly  possible  to  criticise  it 
seriously  as  a  complete  and  adequate  theory 
of  being.  Clifford  does  not  touch  on  any  of 
the  many  difficulties  which  must  at  once 
suggest  themselves  to  the  philosophic  student 
in  connexion  with  the  theory,  some  of  which 
have  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Shadworth 
Hodgson  {Philosophy  of  Reflection^  i.  170, 
et  9eqq.),  and  by  the  present  writer  {Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica^  new  edition,  article 
''Evolution").  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Clifford  really  saw  these  difllculties,  for  his 
philosophic  reading,  we  are  told,  was  not 
wide.  His  oonfidence  in  this  doctrine  of  being 
was  perfect ;  he  distinctly  tells  ua  it  is  not  a 
speculation, ''  but  a  result  to  which  all  the 
greatest  minds  that  have  studied  this  question 
in  the  right  way  have  gradually  been  approxi- 
mating *for  a  long  time'"  (ii.  61).  Mr. 
Pollock  tells  us  that  it  is  a  form  of  Idealism. 
But  if,  as  it  seems  better,  we  contrast  Idealism 
with  Bealism  rather  than  with  Materialism 
(whose  true  correlative  would  then  be 
Spiritualism),  Clifford's  theory  is  distinctly  a 
yery  pronounced  Realism.  And  if,  with  Mr. 
Pollock,  we  call  it  a  Monism,  it  will  be  well 
to  remember  that  it  bean  much  more  resem- 


blance to  Leibnitz'  doctrine  of  countless 
monads  than  to  Spinosa's  conception  of  one 
universal  substance. 

The  most  generally  interesting  part  of 
Clifford's  philosophic  work  was  the  ethical 
and  religious.  Here  the  whole  ^0os  of  the 
man  comes  into  view.  As  already  mentioned, 
Clifford  enthusiastically  adopted  the  doctrine 
of  evolution,  and  he  is  well  known  as  one  of 
the  foremost  advocates  of  its  practical  teach- 
ing. The  first  paper  printed  in  these  volumes, 
**0a  some  of  the  Conditions  of  Mental 
Development "  (a  lecture  delivered  before  the 
Royal  Institution,  1868),  is  an  attempt  to 
draw  certain  practical  conclusions  from  the 
theory  of  evolution  ;  namely,  the  desirability 
of  cultivating  action  rather  than  ''  assimila- 
tion/' and  of  avoiding  ''crystallisation."  The 
first  duty  is  based  on  the  idea  that  all  per- 
manent advancement  is  the  result  of  sponta- 
neous organic  change  and  not  of  the  direct 
action  of  the  environment,  the  putting  for- 
ward of  which  shows  that  the  writer  had 
not  at  that  time  studied  Mr.  Spencer's 
doctrine  of  evolution.  Of  a  more  hortatory 
character  are  the  papers  on  ''The  Scientific 
Basis  of  Morals,"  "Bight  and  Wrong," 
"The  Ethics  of  Belief,"  "The  Ethics  of 
Religion,"  and  "Cosmic  Emotion"  in  the 
second  volume.  These  essays,  which  have 
appeared  in  popular  reviews,  are  probably 
still  fresh  in  the  reader's  mind,  and  do  not 
call  for  detailed  notice.  They  all  show  the 
same  moral  earnestness  and  the  same  ethical 
opposition  to  religious  systems,  both  as  incul- 
cating actions  and  motives  that  are  wrong 
and  as  blinding  men  to  the  duty  of  individusd 
enquiry.  It  looks  as  if  Clifford,  in  throwing 
over  his  early  High  Churchism,  did  not 
and  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  tempera- 
perament  that  made  him  a  High  Churchman. 
One  may  almost  perpetrate  the  paradox  of 
saying  that  he  had  a  thoroughly  religious 
abhorrence  of  religion.  His  religiously 
nourished  imagination  seized  Darwinian  and 
transformed  it  into  a  holy  obligation  to  aid 
the  process  of  natural  selection  by  a  renuncia- 
tion of  the  individual  self  in  favour  of  the 
"tribal  self."  Even  his  language  savours 
throughout  of  a  distinctly  religious  and,  we 
may  add.  Biblical  type  of  sentiment.  No- 
where does  his  essentially  religious  tempera- 
ment show  itself  more  plainly  than  in  his 
summary  rejection  of  Utilitarianism  — 
"  Happiness  is  not  to  be  desired  for  its  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  something  else," 
namely,  effective  citizenship.  To  Clifford 
the  ideal  of  life  must  contain  an  element  of 
EntHogung :  the  asceticism  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion had  penetrated  him  too  deeply  for  him 
to  adopt  Hedonism  in  the  frank  way  in  which 
Mr.  Spencer  has  recently  done.  It  is  the  re- 
ligious temper  of  the  man,  too,  that  breaks 
out  in  his  curious  essay  on  Cosmic  Emotion, 
in  which  he  labours  to  prove  that  it  is  fit  and 
right  to  bless  the  principle  of  evolution  which 
has  brought  life,  if  not  immortality,  to  light  on 
our  globe,  and  probably  on  other  plaoeta  also. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  these  essays 
there  is  very  little  appearance  of  scientific 
precision.  The  doctnne  of  Mr.  Darwin 
is  made  the  basis  of  ethics  without  ^ny 
preliminary  enquiry  whether  it  will  bear 
the  weight  imposed  on  it.  A  reflective 
Jf^w  willj^zigb^^#5^^^^iBftpen« 
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for  a  clear  definition  of  the  extent  of 
the  final  end  of  action.  Clifibrd  tells  us 
now  to  live  for  the  tribe  or  community  and 
now  for  the  race,  as  though  these  things  were 
logically  connected,  instead  of  being,  within 
certain,  limits  at  least,  distinctly  opposed  to 
one  another.  And  what  does  the  ethics  of 
the  tribe  say  to  our  relations  to  the  lower 
animals  ?  But  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  raied 
questions  like  this,  we  see  that  Clifford's 
moral  teaching  is  not  adequately  reasoned 
out.  It  needed  the  critical  investigation 
whicb  lectures  and  magazine  articles  do  not 
obtain.  And  this  remark  applies,  indeed,  to 
all  his  philosophical  essays. 

Shall  we,  then,  regret  that  Clifford  did  not 
concentrate  himself  more  on  some  one  subject 
in  the  great  domain  of  philosophy,  reading 
and  reflecting  as  much  as  was  necessary  for 
a  careful  elaboration  of  new  views?  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  rash  to  judge  thus. 
After  all,  he  may  have  best  fulfilled  his 
too  short  life  by  boldly  mingling  with  the 
many  conflicts  of  his  time.  He  has  left  his 
mark  on  contemporary  English  thought  and 
sentiment,  and  his  writings,  fragmentary 
though  they  are,  may  probably  carry  some 
bright  flashes  of  insight  to  other  generations 
than  our  own.  In  any  case,  we  who  read 
them^  and  through  them  see  the  living  spirit 
behind,  can  hardly  regret,  at  the  moment 
when  the  picture  completes  itself  on  our 
mental  retina,  the  emergence  out  of  our 
generation  of  Englishmen  of  one  in  whom 
shone  an  intellect  so  clear  and  penetrating, 
who  was  sympathetically  moved  by  all  the 
best  forces  of  his  day,  and  who,  at  the  same 
time,  brought  to  every  question  he  considered 
a  moral  fervour  which  links  him  with  the 
best  teachers  of  a  more  believing  and  earnest 
age-  James  Sully. 


The  Life  of  Alexander  Buff,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
By  George  Smith,  C.I.E.,  LL.D.  In  2 
Vols.     (Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 

Db.  Smith,  whose  previous  biography 
of  Dr.  John  Wilson,  of  Bombay,  was 
lately  reviewed  in  these  columns,  continues 
in  this  work  his  picture  of  an  important 
chapter  in  modern  Indian  history.  Were  it 
not  for  the  salutary  warning  given  by  "Dr. 
Smith's  constant  and  somewhat  tedious  use  of 
superlatives,  one  would  feel  inclined  to  say  of 
that  school  of  philanthropists  of  which  Dr. 
Duff"  and  Dr.  Wilson  were  such  distinguished 
ornaments  that  its  influence  and  importance 
could  not  be  over  estimated.  It  would  be 
cause  for  regret  if  a  panegyric  continued  in 
the  highest  strains  of  eulogy  through  more 
than  a  thousand  stately  pages  were  to  pro* 
ducethe  opposite  effect  to  that  intended  by 
the  writer.  To  expect  the  personal  friend  of 
one  so  justly  admired  and  revered  to  give 
immediately  after  his  death  a  critical  and 
impartial  judgment  on  his  life  and  work 
would  be  unreasonable,  and  even  unseemly. 
The  value  of  Dr.  Smith's  biography  lies  in 
the  very  opposite  direction.  The  author 
shares  fully  and  enthusiastically  the  hopes, 
the  sympathies,  the  antipathies,  and  the  creed 
of  his  hero.  He  judges  every  question  that 
arises  from  the  same  Scotch,  Evangelical, 
supernatural,  and  philanthropic  point  of  view, 
and  he  enters  completely  into  the  feelings, 


motives,  and  aims  which  he  undertakes  to 
describe.  The  picture  might  have  gained  a 
greater  comparative  accuracy,  a  truer  per- 
spective, had  it  been  drawn  by  one  who  stood 
outside  the  circle  of  ideas  which  moulded  the 
character  of  Dr.  DuS,  But  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  anyone  outside  that  circle 
would  have  undertaken  the  task  of  writing 
the  work ;  or  could,  if  he  had,  have  intro- 
duced his  reader  so  fully  and  frankly  behind 
the  scenes. 

The  two  clergymen  whose  careers  Dr. 
Smith  has  so  enthusiastically  portrayed  had 
many  points  in  common.  They  were  alike  in 
ignoring  the  lessons  of  history  and  the  results 
of  historical  criticism,  they  were  alike  in  their 
contempt  for  the  literature  and  the  religion  of 
the  peoples  among  whom  they  dwelt,  and  they 
were  alike  in  their  view  that  the  best  method 
of  propagating  their  own  belief  among  the 
natives  of  India  was  to  commence  by  in- 
structing Indian  children  in  Western  ideas, 
and  in  the  rudiments  of  Western  knowledge, 
through  a  course  of  study  permeated  by 
Christian  influence.  But  while  Dr.  Wilson 
held  it  also  incumbent  on  the  Christian 
missionary  to  seek  for  weak  points  in  the 
armour  of  his  native  opponents  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  sacred  books  of  their  religion, 
Dr.  Duff  preferred  the  contrary  method  of 
taking  no  notice  of  existing  beliefs,  and 
trusting  entirely  to  the  inculcation  of  his 
own  views.  When  on  his  voyage  out  he 
lost  almost  all  his  books  and  MSS.,  Dr,  Duff 
wrote  to  Dr.  Inglis : — "  They  are  gone,  and, 
blessed  be  Qod,  I  can  say  gone  without  a 
murmur.  So  perish  all  earthly  things,  the 
treasure  that  is  laid  up  in  heaven  alone  is 
unassailable."  Booln  might  be  useful,  but 
the  intrepid  missionary  did  not  need  them  to 
build  the  temple  of  his  faith. 

It  is  possibly  owing  to  this  point  of  view 
that  Dr.  Duff  left  no  mark  on  literature.  With 
the  exception  of  some  sermons,  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles,  and  ephemeral  controversial 
papers,  he  published  only  two  series  of  lectures 
— the  first,  entitled  India  and  India  Mm- 
sions:  including  Sketches  of  the  GUgantie 
System  of  Hinduism  both  in  Theory  and 
Practice  (1839) ;  and  the  second,  entitled 
A  Voice  from  the  Ganges  (1848).  As  a 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  religious  belief  in  India,  these  lectures  are 
beneath  notice,  except  for  the  evidence  they 
will  hereafter  afford  of  that  movement  in 
which  Dr.  Duff  himself  took  part.  For, 
though  the  head  of  the  Free  Church  Institute 
in  Calcutta  seems  to  have  trusted  to  the 
account  contain^  in  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession and  in  the  Catechism  of  his  Church 
for  the  true  history  of  the  rise  of  man ;  and 
to  have  neither  known,  nor  cared  to  know, 
much  of  the  history  of  India ;  yet  his  long  life 
of  earnest  activity  has,  without  doubt,  affected 
permanent  results  which  the  future  historian 
of  India  will  be  required  to  estimate  and  to 
trace. 

His  biographer  defends  with  viffour  the 
superiority  of  the  system  by  which  Dr.  Duff 
sought  to  make  his  influence  felt.  It  is 
impossible  to  dispute  any  of  the  praise  be- 
stowed upon  education;  but  when  we  remember 
the  remarkable  success,  from  a  missionaty 
point  of  view,  of  the  very  opposite  system 
pursued    by    Francis    Xavier,    and    of   the 


different  systems  pursued  by  Dr.  John  Wilsoo, 
of  Bombay,  and  by  the  missionaries  in 
Southern  India,  it  becomes  difficult  to  avoid 
acknowledging  that  the  Christian  preacher 
and  the  Christian  controversialist  have  not  a 
Httle  to  say  on  their  side  of  the  question. 
And  if  Dr.  Duff's  great  influence  is  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  funds  of  mission  societies 
are  properly  expended  in  founding  and  con- 
ductmg  schools  in  order  to  afford  scope  to  the 
Christian  schoolmaster,  the  influence  of  the 
daily  and  weekly  press  might  equally  he  cited 
in  support  of  investing  the  capital  of  mis- 
sionary societies  in  providing  newspapers  of 
wide  circulation  in  order  to  afford  soope  to 
the  Christian  journalist.  Without  ventariog 
to  express  any  opinion  on  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  missionarjr  funds,  we  cannot  bat 
rejoice  that  the  missionaries  should  be  willing 
to  supply  in  this  respect  a  little  of  the 
lamentable  omission  of  the  Qovernment  of 
India.  Successive  generations  of  Indian 
children  have  received  an  elementary  edaca- 
tion  in  those  widely  isolated  and  fortnnate 
spots  where  the  mission  schools  have  been 
established;  and  in  one  or  two  districts 
where  such  schools,  belonging  either  to 
one  or  to  diverse  sects,  have  been  thickly 
studded,  entire  peoples  have  been  raised  in 
the  standard  of  civilisation.  Yet  the  Indian 
Qovernment  spends  more  money  in  a  week 
on  war  than  it  spends  in  a  year  to  further  the 
education  of  the  many  millions  of  the  nations 
under  its  control  and  care. 

Dr.  Duff  devotedhislonglife  with  unflagging 
earnestness  and  zeal  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
neglected  fleld  of  education ;  and  his  zeal, 
well  tempered  by  tact  and  wisdom,  and  know- 
ledge of  men,  was  supported  and  strengthened 
by  his  indomitable  will  and  his  high  personal 
character.  The  oppositions  he  had  to  face, 
not  only  from  those  of  the  same  religious 
opinions  as  his  own,  but  from  both  friends 
and  foes  of  education  in  the  official  circle; 
the  difficulties  he  liad  to  meet^whether 
arising  from  want  of  funds,  from  the  want  of 
pupils,  from  the  occasional  conversion  of 
pnpib,  or  from  the  schism  in  the  Presbyteriaa 
church ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  succeeded 
in  overcoming  most  of  the  opposition  and  ail 
the  difficulties — ^all  this  is  eloquently  and  well 
set  forth  in  Dr.  Smith's  volumes.  The  pre- 
sent work  will  not  be  so  interesting  to  the 
general  public  as  his  Life  of  Dr.  Wilson ;  for 
it  deals  at  mnch  greater  length  with  a  com- 
paratively one-sided  career,  and  is  consequentlj 
disfigured  by  frequent  repetitions.  Bat  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  received  with  enthosiaam 
in  the  circles  for  whom  it  is  more  particolarly 
designed,  and  it  preserves  a  valuable  memoriu 
of  the  most  able,  of  a  school  of  philanthropists 
who  have  done  so  much  in  many  wajs  for 
India.  T.  W.  Rhys  J)atiJ)s. 
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which  the  hereaved  Henry    I.  might  safely 
bare  indulged  in  without  risk  of  a  single 
smile — a  long  and  decorous  funeral  procession, 
u  it  were,  marshalled  by  a  first-class  under- 
taker.    From  a  professional  point  of  view  the 
job  is  very  neatlj  turned  out.    Moist  griefs, 
drj  despairs,  cambric  handkerchiefs  both  wet 
and  dry,  are  Miss  Hardy's  vocation;  with 
ooe  hand  she  uses  her  weeds,  like  Walton's 
worm,  as  though  she  loved  them ;  the  other 
''she reaches  forth"— and  small  blame  to  her 
for  it — '*  to  catch  the  far-off  interest  of  tears." 
Bat  even  Mr.  Mould  could    unbend    at   a 
vedding;  not  so  Miss  Hardy,  whose  pages 
carry  us  back  to  a  country  town  we  know 
ndiich  boasted  but  one  public  equipage — a 
hearse  and  three  mourning  coaches.     If  the^ 
crept  slowly  up  the  hill,  it  was  a  funeral ;  if 
they  dashed  madly  round  the    churchyard 
coma  it  was  a  wedding.     Pace  was  the  sole 
but  sufficient  test ;  yet  for  these  rustics,  as  for 
Miss  Hardy's  readers,  odours  of  damp  crape 
and  fanenl  baked  meats  must  mar  the  orange 
blossoma,  and    the    nuptial    morn  glimmer 
somewhat  sadly  through   the  dingy,   black- 
framed  wiodofrs.     But  Friend  and  Lover  has 
not  even  the  excuse  of  necessity.     It  is  not 
iiugedj;  it  is  not  sermon;  it  is  only  the  story 
of  some  very  ordinary  and  rather  nice  people, 
whom   we  cannot  allow  to  be  heroes  just 
because  they  sometimes  act  like  brutes  and 
idiots  in  order  to  prepare  woes  for  themselves 
and  pathetic  scenes  for  the  authoress.     It  is 
JQst  because  her  powers  are  so  genuine  and  so 
remarkable     that    we    protest    so    strongly 
gainst  their  abuse.    In  spite  of  our  growing 
disappointment,  she  leads  us  on  by  the  charm 
of  a  refined  style  and  of  a  sentiment  dignified 
eren  when  misplaced.     We  have  never  met  a 
Itdy  who   knows    how  not    to    faint,   who 
clutches  a  table,  staggers  to  a  chair,  and  with 
Kt  teeth  and  straining  staylaces  repressing 
the  torrent  of  her  indignation,  calmly  faces 
Destiny  and  the  villain  more  grandly  than 
P«obertay  or  who  loses  health  and  reason  with 
nch  perfect  good  taste  as  Grace.    There  are 
vreral  scenes,  any  one  of  which  might  form 
tKe  climax  of  a  much  better  book.     Here  they 
ire  qoite  lost,  for  Friend  and  Lover  is  nothing 
die  bat  scenes  from  beginning  to  end  linked 
by  a  most  unfortunate  plot.    Boberta  is  a 
braye  woman,  whose  lover,  the  widower  Max, 
Us  been  absent  for  years,  and  never  troubles 
to  write,  though  he  burdens  her  with  the 
''^:lxr^^  of  his  daughter  Grace.     She  also  takes 
are  of  the  wife  and  child  of  the  hero,  Richard, 
»ho,  from  mere  restlessness,  wanders  to  the 
Cape,  where  he  shoots  a  man  by  mistake,  who 
cvses  him  in  general  terms.     Richard  hurries 
borae  in  alarm,  quite  prepared  to  find  Claire 
jist  killed  in  a  collision.    Little  Effie  shall 
Console  him — ^but  no,  the  nurseVy  window  is 
o;>en,  and  the  child  of  the  Curse  is  not  one  to 
Uc  such  a  fine  opportunity.    Poor  Richard 
fiirses  Grace  on  his  knee,  and  during  another 
(baenoe  a  romantic  love  springs  up  between 
*l»m.     She  grows  up,  he  returns,  and  pro- 
poses on  board  his  yacht.    Instant  shipwreck 
I)  the  result     He  saves  her  life.     But  curses 
jre  serious  things  after  all ;  so  next  morning 
U  calmly  bids  her  forget  yesterday.      In  her 
«ste  to  obey,  the  poor  thing  marries  one 
'^•erce,  whom  she  had  met  travelling  in  a 
?ravan  at  the  fair.     He  robs  and  beats  her. 
^e  flies  to  Boberta;  he  follows,  and  is  shot 


by  Richard,  who  is  again  suffering  from  his 
old  enemy,  the  Curse.  Grace  lingers  long 
between  life  and  death.  Max  now  returns — 
but,  alas  !  for  Boberta,  with  a  foreign  bride. 
Richard,  in  disguise,  must  speak  a  last  word  to 
his  victim.  This  new  shock  causes  a  relapse. 
She  mends  under  the  smiles  of  a  new  lover 
named  Roy.  Richard  must  now  speak  just 
another  last  word,  and  is  shot  for  a  burglar  by 
Roy.  The  Curse  is  thus  appeased,  for  it  turns 
out  that  its  author  was  Roy's  long-lost  sire. 
Richard  sinks  to  rest  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
general  fitness  of  things,  which  permits  him 
to  offer  a  bride  in  exchange  for  a  father. 
Had  the  authoress  thus  drawn  out  a  bald 
analysis  of  her  plot,  we  ard  sure  that  she 
would  never  have  subjected  such  charming 
characters  as  Gi*ace,  Roberta,  or  her  brother 
William  to  its  trammels.  We  admit  her 
power  to  make  us  more  wretched  than  we  are 
already ;  if  only  she  would  cheer  up  a  little, 
and  take  less  doleful  views  of  life,  she  might 
easily  succeed  in  making  us  a  little  happier. 


We  shall  not — for  we  need  not — say  much 
in  praise  of  such  a  fresh  and  wholesome  book 
as  Aground  in  the  Shallows,  We  recommend 
it  strongly  and  without  reserve,  but  to  those 
only  who  prefer  settled  principles,  healthy 
sentiment,  and  straightforward  writing  to 
the  spasms  and  megrims  of  more  fashionable 
novelists.  It  is  indeed  written  with  a  purpose 
— but  a  very  good  one — and  is  by  no  means 
the  worse  for  it.  A  difficult  subject — that  of 
youthful  promise  ending  in  failure,  not  with- 
out repentance — ^is  here  treated  in  a  way 
which  may  be  both  compared  and  contrasted 
somewhat  suggestively  with  Balzac's  study  of 
Lucien  Chardon.  New  wine,  however  good, 
can  hardly  dispense  with  its  bush,  but  at 
least  it  needs  no  lengthy  advertisements.  So 
we  will  not  attempt  them. 

As  for  JDowdenham,  those  who  have  ever 
tried  to  guess  a  stupid  riddle  will  appreciate 
the  irritation  it  has  caused  us.     What  does 
it  all  mean  ?  who  wrote  it  ?  why  ?  how  ?  for 
whom?      Yet  Dowdenham,  which   is   "re- 
spectfully dedicated   to  the   Dowager  Mar- 
chioness of  Downshire,   henigno  numine,**  is 
quite  a  serious  book.     One  personage  at  least. 
Her  Grace  of  Dowdenham,  is,  it  seems,    a 
deity  still  incarnate  in  the  ficsh,  who  afore- 
time has  not  disdained  the  auth  v*s  murky  in- 
cense, and  once  even  suffered  him  to  attend  her 
on  her  orbit  as  Lady  Bountiful  to  the  bedside 
of  a  village  crone,  upon  whom,  with  reckless 
prodigality,     she    lavished    a    "beautifully 
expressed  prayer,''   and  a  few  of   the    old 
dame's  own  gilliflowers,  which  she  rummaged 
out  of  a  jug  on  the  window-sill.    Staggered 
by  this  fantastic  beneficence,  the  author  pours 
forth — "  I  was  amazed.  Could  this,  I  thought, 
be  the  woman  whom  I  had  met  amid  the 
glitter  of  rank  and  state  ?  "  and  at  last  pero- 
rates thus : — 

"  Happy  rural  England,  where  such  things  are 
possible !  Would  that  they  were  so  in  the  sister 
country !  But  there  .  •  .  the  religious 
difficulty  renders  it  impracticable,  and  the  want 
of  cottage  cleanliness  absolutely  prohibits 
ladies  from  entering  the  dwellings  of  the  poor." 

"  Sneering  democrats,"  he  fears,  will  call  this 
"  sentimental  twaddle."  Possibly ;  but  to  one 
indulgent  Tory,  no  twaddle  ever  seemed  more 


coarsely  prosaic.  Again,  the  grand  wedding  is )  ^^  *®^  ^^^'^'^^i 


also  autobiographical,  for,  speaking  of  the  pre- 
sents, he  exclaims,  **  Would  that  we  felt  our- 
selves competent  to  describe  the  tableau  which 
we  had  the  privilege  to  see,"  and  then  refers  us 
to  the  **  Court  Journal,  with  its  customary 
eloquence,"  for  details  of  "  that  unprecedented 
display."    Next  follows  the  breakfast     One 
touch  is  exquisite.     "  We  have,  indeed,  pre- 
served a  menu  embossed  with  tinted  Cupids 
and  other  designs,   so  ravishingly  attractive 
that,  enclosed  in  a  gilded  frame,  it  now  adorns 
our  table."     How    Thackeray  would    have 
relished  this  !    Strangest  of  all  is  the  Preface, 
the  fatuity  and  bad  taste  of  which  beggars 
description.     It  consists  of  a  letter  from  the 
publisher  to  the  author  praising  the  book, 
and  enclosing  some  strictures  by  a  "  Girl  of 
the   Period,"   and  then  of  the  author's  tri- 
umphant reply.      But  we  must  give  up  the 
Dowdenham  mystery  in  despair,  for  even  the 
Saltire  raguly  blazoned  on  the  cover  fails  to 
help  us.     As  a  novel  without  a  plot  it  needs 
no  analysis,  so  we  will  do  no  more  than  fish 
up  a  few  pearls  from  its  deep  sea  of  nonsense. 
Its  High  Life  is,  after  all,  rather  High  Death, 
or  a  torpor  near  akin  to  it — a  mere  nightmare 
born  of  the  intoxication  of  patronage.     The 
finest  conception  is  the  Monster-Duke,  quint- 
essence of  pomposity,  childishness,  ignorance, 
and  vulgarity.     He  is,  of  course,  adored  in  all 
his  attributes — even  in  his  wit.     '*  The  Earl 
was  not,  as   the   Duke  humorously  hinted,  a 
mysogynist"  («ic) ;    again,  "  Dowdenham,  as 
the  Duke  facetiously  said,  had  again  become 
the  *  abode  of  love.' "     Of  his  sweet  converse 
let  this  suffice :  "I'm  mum,  'pon  honour.  Miss 
Mulligan."     "  His  position  as  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor "  (in  Opposition)  enables  him  to  utilise 
during  the  recess  the  secrets  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  prepare  for  next  session  under 
the  tuition  of  the  Irish  Curate,  who  boasts  of 
having  "  commuted,  compounded,  and  cut." 
Our  poor  Bite  pour  rire  is  a  far  less  virulent 
bore  than  this  Mulligan,  whose  lectures,  ever 
harking  back  to  Ireland's  wrong.*,  form  the 
staple  of  the  book.     No  need  to  say  that  the 
ducal  portals,  barred  against  '^  the  rush  of  the 
democratic  avalanche,"  fly  open  before  this 
kindred  spirit  and  his  sisters — hoydens  whose 
every   word  is  a  separate  romp,   and  who 
address  his  Grace  thus,  '*  Ah,   behave  now, 
Duke !     It's  poking  fun  at  me  ye  are,"  or 
"  There  now,  I've  let  it  all  out.     I  declare  to 
me  Maker  I'll  talk  no  more."      Even   the 
Duchess  never  permits  herself  more  than  an 
occasional  "  0  my  gracious !  "     The  heroine, 
an  opera  singer,   and   adopted   child  of  the 
Duchess,  as  a  worthy  daughter  of  her  Smigrd 
sire — who,  by-the-way,  "  sank  to  rest,  dicore 
with  the  insignia  of  nobility,  in   a  cottage 
near  Fulham.     It  was  recorded  that  his  last 
words  were  Ma  femtne,  ma  Jille,  ma  patriS** 
{sic) — patters  thus  with  a  British  Earl.    "  ^Ah, 
que  voulez  vous  ? — ^I  must — but  for  a  time ; 
all  debutantes  you  are  aware  come  out  in 
Paris.'     *  G^est  vrai ;  but  we  shall  hear  you  in 
London  next  season?'     '  Cela  depends  per- 
haps.' "    The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Dowden- 
ham resides  with  his  curate  at  the  deanery,  situ« 
ate  in  the  heart  of  the  Duke's  deer-park,  which 
stretches  for  miles  in  every  direction.     One 
Macfarlane  appears  and  prates  in  two  chapters ;   ' 
to  elucidate  which  we   are  referred  to  the 
Appendix,  where  we  find  a  Scotch  "Glossary" 
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auld,  hum,  canny^  and  Hller,  A  new  remedy, 
the  Tie  Sano,  is  handsomely  puffed  on  p.  416. 
Finally,  in  the  last  chapter  the  funeral  is 
affectingly  describedi  and  the  epitaph  given 
in  facsimile^  of  one  Hubert  Athelstane,  a 
character  who  either  never  appeared  in  the 
book  at  all,  or  more  likely  was  cut  out  in  its 
revision.  It  remains  to  view  Mr.  Ancketill  as 
a  poet,  and  a  bold  one  too — for  of  himself 
and  his  fatherland  he  sings  thus  (so  far  as  we 
can  we  will  substitute  italics  for  comments) : — 

**  Thy  trophies  of  warfare  they  still  hang  nesleeted, 
Cold  as  the  warriors  to  whom  they  were  Tmown ; 
Bat  the  harp  of  Old  Erin  sImU  etiU  be  regpected, 
While  there  lives  bat  one  bard  to  give  life  to 
its  tone." 

Yet  to  do  justice  to  the  sylpMde  Louise  he  is 
forced,  he  says,  to  borrow  from  the  Sanskrit, 
which  he  does  with  crushing  effect. 

'*  Where'er  yon  walk  the  stately  step  we  see 
Of  India's  elephant  excelled  by  thee." 

But  his  magnum  opus  is  the  ^^  Courtship  of 
Milcawatha''  (an  Irish  milkmaid)  in  hexam- 
etern,  or  rather  some  ten  out  of  the  hundred 
and  fifty  verses  are  hexameters,  and  the  rest — 
well,  we  do  not  quite  know  what  they  are. 
This  poem  is  positively  no  burlesque,  but 
perpetrated  in  sheer  simplicity,  even  such 
lines  as  these  :— 

**  Red  were  her  tresses,  bright  red  and  shining, 
Woe  a  bundle  of  carrots 
Washed  in  a  moontain  stream,  and  glistening  with 

watery  pearl-drops ; 
Straight  out  behind  her  they  waved  like  the  tail 

of  a  fiery  comet, 
As  it  appears  to   the  eye,  unaided  by  spectral 
assistance" 

This  last  line,  correct  in  metre,  is  superb  in 
its  bathos  and  stupidity.  The  lover  soon 
appears.  As  they  recal  their  childish  sports, 
one  shudders  at  the  horrible  gourmandise 
suggested  by  the  bad  syntax : — 

'*  Oathering  blackberries  on  the  briar  bash  down  in 

the  scrubbery  ; 
Sitting  with  their  feet  in  the  water  catching 

pinkeensi  greedily 
Trying  to  gobble  a  worm  as  big  as  themselves, 

stuck  on  a  rush." 

After  this  feast  we  are  told  they  ran  home 
and  positively 

**  Fell  asleep,  and  slept  sound,  till  the  hot  smoking 
porridge  was  ready, 
Got  their  faces  and  hands  washed,  and  were  told 

to  go  straight  to  school, 
But  they  didn't, " 

The  courtship  is  rudely  disturbed  by  the 
damsel's  father  with  "his  homy  fist,"  and 
the  lovers  decamp  to  America.  The  old  man 
dies,  and  ; 

«'  The  priest  took  toll  for  masses  for  his  soul,  the 
rest  into  Tipperary 
Bank  he  put :  that  went  smash,  in  the  dreadful 
crash,  some  twenty  years  ago." 

An  Epilogue  represents  the  young  couple  as 
now  Chief  and  Chiefess  of  the  Red  Feet 
Indians — she,  "  riding  man-like  upon  her  fiery 
steed ; "  he,  adorned  "  with  tiger's  claws,  and 
with  Comanche  scalps  hanging  round  his 
swarthy  waist."  "  Upon  my  word,"  said  the 
Duke  with  his  usual  felicity,  "the  lines 
are  very  good,  and  I  really  do  believe  such 
things  have  happened."  For  our  part  we 
are  quite  ready  to  believe  in  anything  and 
everything— from  the  respected  harp  of  Old 
Erin  to  Young  Erin's  courageous  worm- 
banquets;    in    Mr.  Ancketill's  Parnassus — 


"that  non-euphoniously  named  Row  that 
bounds  the  metropolitan  park ; "  in  his  Hip- 
pocrene — the  Hibernian  bog ;  yea,  even  in  his 
Pegasus — the  long-snouted,  curly-taQed  dacent 
eraihur,  who  must,  however,  as  a  mere 
quadruped,  have  grunted,  we  fear,  somewhat 
sulkily  under  this  unfair  load  of  eight-footed 
hexameters.  E.  Pubcxll. 


BSCENT  YEBSB. 

Laura  Dibalzo,  By  B.  H.  Home.  (New- 
man and  Co.)  Mr.  Home's  new  drama  is 
almost  entirely  one  of  action,  and  the  Uterary 
element  is  kept  much  more  in  the  background 
than  has  been  usual  with  him.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  the  worst  days  of  the  Bomba  rule  at 
Naples,  and  the  plot  turns  on  an  abortive  con- 
spiracy, the  members  of  which  are  arrested,  plied 
with  all  sorts  of  violence  and  treachery  to  make 
them  confess,  and,  finally,  executed  in  more  or 
less  horrible  fashions.  Where  the  author  has 
given  scope  to  his  poetical  power  (as  in  the 
speeches  of  the  chief  conspirators  at  their  inter- 
rupted meeting]  it  is  easy  to  discern  that  his  hand 
has  lost  none  oi  its  cunning,  and  everywhere  the 
blank  verse  is  of  the  best  tragic  kind.  But, 
as  we  have  said,  the  play  is  one  almost  wholly 
of  bustle  and  action.  It  is  definitely  meant  to 
be  represented,  and,  in  days  when  such  work 
could  have  been  represented,  would  probably 
have  had  good  success ;  but  it  anpeala  rather  to 
the  direct  sympathies  of  an  auaienoe  with  the 
pitiful  and  terrible  fate  of  the  characters  than 
to  the  reader's  admiration  of  perfect  literature, 
and  hence  it  does  not  lend  itself  well  to  purely 
literary  criticism. 

A  Sinful  Woman.  By  J.  T.  Burton  Wol- 
laston.  (James  Blackwood.)  Mr.  Burton 
Wollaston  has  written  in  Don  Juan-hke  verse 
of  not  bad  quality,  and  has  "  imambitiously  " 
illustrated  a  curiously  rambling  story,  the  head 
and  the  tail  of  which  are  not  always  easy  to 
distinguish.  That  Mr.  Wollaston  on  one 
occasion  kissed  an  extremelv  attractive  young 
lady  twenty  times  in  a  wood  near  Gloucester, 
and  at  another  period  met  her  on  the  Parade  at 
Lyme  Regis,  are  the  fi&ots  which  are  moat  dis- 
tinct to  us.  The  first  experience  must  have  been 
satisfactory ;  the  second  was,  we  gather  under  the 
circumstances,  far  from  being  so.  The  heroine 
was  not  sinful  at  all  to  the  best  of  our  appre- 
hension, though  somebody  died  of  grief  because 
she  refused  to  be  sinful.  This  incoherent  and 
rather  pointless  legend  is  told  in  a  manner 
much  superior  to  the  matter.  The  verse  is,  as 
we  have  said,  good,  and  there  are  occasional 
digressive  oiy^ursts  which  lack  neither  feding 
nor  felicity  of  expression.  Mr.  Wollaston, 
however,  must  attend  to  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  story- telling  if  he  wishes  to  tell  a 
story  that  is  to  be  read. 

The  Weed.  By  C.  W.  Palmer.  (0.  Kegan 
Paul  and  Oo.)  An  odd  little  poem  on  tobacco 
and  things  in  general  in  heroic  couplets  of  fair 
quality. 

Night  Winds.  By  E.  W.  Spawton.  (Leicester: 
Oatlow.)  A  collection  of  what  may  without 
offence  be  called  provincial  verse  of  the  usual 
Poets'-comer  kind. 

Lays  of  the  Convenanters,  "By  James  Dodds. 
With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Dodds,  of  Dundee.  (Edinburgh:  MacLaren.) 
The  Rev.  James  Dodds  apologises  for  the  length 
of  the  Life  which  he  has  prefixed  to  this  issue  of 
his  cousin's  poems.  No  apology,  however,  was 
needed.  The  Life  is  a  very  interesting  speci- 
men of  biography,  and  is  very  well  done, 
allowance  being  made  for  a  natural  and  not 
ungraceful  magnifying  of  the  subject.  Mr. 
Dodds,  the  subject  in  question,  was  not  an 
ordinary  person.  He  went  through  a  series  of 
vicissitudes  which  would  haye  been  remarkable 


in  an^  case,  and  which  were  specially  remark- 
able m  the  case  of  a  Scotch  lad  educated  like 
the  rest  of  his  kind,  half  by  charity  and  half  by 
the  sturdy  self-denial  of  himself  and  his  kin. 
Mr.  Dodds,  who  was  bom  in  1813,  went 
through  the  usual  run  of  common  school  and 
university  education,  apparently  with  the  usual 
hope  of  becoming  minister  or  dominie.  Hevas, 
however,  an  unusually  masterful  young  person, 
and  he  finally  broke  loose  in  a  fashion  the 
most  terrible  to  his  class  and  nation.  He  became 
a  strolling  actor,  and  pursued  that  most  god- 
less of  vocations  for  some  months  in  the  north 
of  England.  Luckily,  however—or  unlacldly, 
for  who  can  tell  ? — he  was  met  by  a  kind  ac- 
quaintance, and  coaxed  back  into  the  pale  of 
respectability.  Then,  for  some  years,  he  ^as 
schoolmaster  at  Sandy  kno  we,  under  the  shadow 
of  Smaylhome  Tower,  and  in  the  centre  of 
memories  of  Scott.  From  this  employment 
promotion  took  him  to  the  sphere  of  a  writer's 
clerk  in  a  country  town.  At  length  he  moyed 
to  Edinburgh,  and,  after  becoming  a  full- 
fledged  solicitor,  made  his  way  to  London, 
where  affluenc^seems  to  have  come  upon  him 
in  his  profession  of  parliamentary  lawyer. 
Yery  early  in  his  career  he  had  had  literary 
leanings,  and  the  biography  contains  some 
admirable  letters  of  Mr.  Carlyle*s  to  him  on 
this  subject.  Later,  Leigh  Hunt  seems  also  to 
have  been  a  familiar  of  his*  His  business,  u 
his  early  mentor  hinted,  made  him  a  mnch 
stronger  staff  than  literature,  but  he  did  not 
abandon  the  Muses.  He  became,  in  casual 
visits  to  Scotland,  celebrated  as  an  orator,  and, 
from  the  specimens  given  in  this  book,  we  an 
bound  to  say  that  he  seems   to  have  become 

Srofioient  in  the  tawdry  tall-talk  which  does 
uty  as  oratory  with  provincial  aadieaoes. 
The  Oovenanteors  were  a  favourite  subject  of  hiff, 
and  he  wrote  a  book  on  them,  which  seema  to 
have  been  popular  in  Scotland.  These ''Lays' 
are  not  destitute  of  power.  They  are,  however, 
very  slenderly  endowed  with  any  definitely 
poetical  merit,  and  such  interest  as  they  may 
excite  must  arise  rather  from  sympathy  witii 
the  sentiments  expressed  than  from  appronl 
of  the  manner  of  expression. 

Waifs  and  Strays.  By  Mrs.  A.  M.  Munster. 
(Marcus  Ward.)  This  appears  to  be  a  collec- 
tion of  verses  tJie  composition  of  which  extended 
ov«r  a  good  many  years.  We  gather  this  from 
the  inclusion  of  a  poem  on  "  Christmas  1854," 
which  would  hardly  have  suggested  iteelf  to 
anyone  whose  adolescence  was  not  contemporaty 
with  the  "Ghost's  Derby."  Mrs.  Miinster 
has  a  graceful  fancy  and  a  correct  ear ;  her 
work,  to  a  certain  extent,  lacks  distinction,  bat 
that  it  has  merit  of  a  minot  kind  will  appesr 
from  the  following  :— 

•'LAID  BY, 

"  Laid  by  in  my  silent  chamber 
I  hear  them  stirring  below ; 
Voices  I  love  are  sounding  dear 
And  ateps  I  know  are  in  mine  ear, 

StiU  passing  to  and  fro. 
And  I  ask  my  heart.  Shall  I  never  more 
Of  mine  own  will  pass  through  that  door? 

"  I  ask.  Oh  !  is  it  for  ever 

That  I  haTe  ceased  to  be 
One  of  the  gproap  around  the  hearth, 
Sharing  their  sorrow  or  their  mirth  T 

Am  I  from  henceforth  free 
From  all  concern  with  the  things  of  life, 
Done  with  its  sorrow,  and  toil,  and  strife . 

'*  Shall  they  cany  me  forth  in  aileno^ 

With  blind  and  aealed-up  eyes?  . 

Shall  they  throw  the  windows  wide  to  tte  "^ 
And  gather  mementoes  here  and  then. 
As  they  think,  with  tears  and  ngs^ 
*  This  she  was  fond  of,— this  she  wor^    ,  „ 
But  she  never  shall  need  them  any  more. 
Tales  of  MyFather's  Fireside.    ByaArD^ji 
(Provost.)    We  haye  no  doubt  that  these  tales 
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(wbieh  fann  a  sort  of  Salmagundi  of  prose  and 
Term)  were  very  satiafaotorilj  received  at  the 
fireside,  where  they  are  said  to  have  been  com- 
posed. Bat  we  fear  we  cannot  congratulate  Miss 
Arnold  on  t^e  idea  of  introducing  them  to  a  wider 
public  than  that  which  saw  their  birth.  There  are 
many  things  which  are  capital  as  improyisations, 
but  which  bear  as  badly  as  ordinary  wine  the 
ierere  test  of  keeping  and  exposure.  For 
instance,  a  parody  of  ExneUior  with  the  refrain 
•*  Agnsuar  *'  would,  no  doubt,  have  a  success  in 
ICS.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  successful  in 
print. 

A  Dramaland  Boema;  aUo  Inventiona  and 
Su^gttUcnM.  By  W.  J.  Bryant.  (Wy  man  and 
Soo9.)  It  is  with  a  real  regret  that  we  feel 
ODabla  to  give  the  space  necessary  for  a  full 
review  of  this  remarkable  book.  The  * '  Drama  " 
is  ooQcbed  in  a  style  extremely  suggestive  of 
the  Abbey  of  Quedlinburg.  The  scene  is  laid 
on  the  beach  at  Hayliog  Island  within  sight  of 
Osborne,  which  latter  building  is  several  times 
Inferred  to  with  pride.  There  are  smugglers 
vith  pidtols  and  fatal  consequences,  facetious 
coastgaudsanen  of  an  Elizabethan  cast,  eloquent 
ladie^  maiAi,  an  unfortunate  lover  of  the  name 
of  ^phenson,  and  several  other  choice  inven- 
tions. Of  the  poems  it  may  be  well  to  give  a 
short  sample : — 

*'  And  the  trees  with  garments  new 
Shew  their  fine  artistic  forms 

With  original  effect. 
Bat  why  should  I  pursue 
A  race  among  these  charms, 

Or  think  I  can  reflect  ? 

"  Theee  pleasures  to  the  sense ; 
For  though  I  could  commend  [ac] 

Lsn^sge  like  a  river, 
8noh  varied  excellence 
Appears  on  either  hand 
To  be  described  never." 

The  *'  Inventions  and  Suggestions "  are  of  a 
type  vsttal  enough  in  its^,  but  very  unusual 
as  an  Appendix  to  a  volume  of  poems.  They 
deal  with  the  raising  of  sunk^i  ships,  the  pre- 
Teation  of  fire,  &c.,  £c.  Strange  to  say,  there  is 
not  a  receipt  for  a  flying-machine  among  them. 

Tht  ExUe,  and  otJier  Verses.  By  the  Hon. 
Ihomas  Talbot.  (Sampson  Low  and  Go.)  Mr. 
Talbot  has  a  considerable  share  of  the  fatal  facUity 
in  stringing  anapaests  together  which  seems  to 
belong  to  so  many  Irishmen.  He  rarely  stumbles 
into  absolute  prose,  but  we  can  hardly  say 
that  his  verse  ever  rises  into  anything  ap- 
proaduttg  the  upper  region  of  poetry.  His 
translations  are  fiur,  but  no  more  can  be  said 
for  them,  and  his  selection  of  the  Greek  moralists 
for  his  chief  field  of  practice  is  hardly  calculated 
to  display  his  powers,  such  as  they  are,  to  much 
advantage. 

From  April  to  Aufftut :  Artless  Verses.  By 
Bdward  Grosvenor.  (T.  H.  Boberts  and  Go.) 
Mr.  Grosvenor  ingenuously  enough  confesses 
tiat  he  has  not  tried  **  to  give  finish  to  verses 
vhieh  he  is  not  sure  are  worth  the  attempt." 
In  fact,  nothing  is  to  be  found  between  the 
covers  of  his  pamphlet  but  the  kind  of  verse 
most  lads  write  between  fifteen  and  twenty. 

Ponns  and  Ballads.  By  Mrs.  Toogood.  (Ohap- 
man  and  Hall.)  The  following  extract  from 
o&e  of  Mrs,  Toogood*s  poems  wiU  perhaps  give 
a  f&irer  idea  of  her  poetioil  quality  than  much 
elaborate  criticism  could  do : — 

'*Y«s !  itis  mnsic*s  dulcet  pleading, 

Her  enchantins  power  we  know ; 
Bfeesy  spirit,  stiU  receding 

Far  where  discord  dies  below, 
O^er  rongh  cliffs  in  stillness  leading 

Uiuoih  those  phKsid  waters  flow. 
*'Fealh'ry  winged  one,  onward  soaring. 

Beat  en  the  aerial  way ; 
Calling  whUe  fierce  foes  are  warring, 

We  the  winning  voice  obey. 


Urgent  gusts  in  strains  are  pouring ; 
Following,  we  pursue  the  way." 
If  this  is  intended  for  what  they  call  in  French 
an  ampW^oMn— that  is  to  say,  a  parody  of  sense — 
it  is  decidedly  good ;  but  if  it  be  intended  to  be 
senss  itself,  we  are  afraid  that  Mrs.  Toogood 
has  rather  misled  her  mark.  She  is  not  always 
in  this  seventh  heaven  of  language  divorced 
from  meaning,  and  some  of  her  Wordsworthian 
poems  have  merit  in  their  way ;  but  we  cannot 
honestly  say  that  anything  in  the  book  strikes 
us  as  having  been  worth  the  trouble  of  writing, 
let  alone  that  of  the  press. 

Poems    and  Sonnets,      By  Harriet  Stockall. 
(Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Go.)  We  have  not  often 
come    across    anything     approaching    to   the 
desperate  mediocrity  of   tins  volume.     In  all 
its  three  hundred  and  odd  pages  and  its  possibly 
six  or  seven  thousand   lines,  there  is  hardly 
one  of  the  usual  absurdities  of  the  minor  poet, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  hardly  one  of 
the  occasional  felicities  of  fancy  or  expression 
into  which  even  the  minor  poet  usually  stumbles 
<<  once  in  a  hundred  years,"  to  use  the  refrain 
of  Mr.  O^Shaughnessy's  charming  poem.   Miss 
Stockall  appears  to  be  a  regular  contributor  of 
occasional  verse  to  the  poets*  corners  of  some 
weekly   papers,  and  in  the  discharge  of  this 
function  she  has  attained  to  something  of  the 
workman-like   facility   which   most   practised 
journalists  of  some  ciilture  can  boast.    When  a 
steamer  goes  down,  or  a  princes -i  is  married, 
or  a  popiuar  author  dies,  Miss  Stockall  promptly 
seeks  her  davenport  and  turns  out  acopy  of  verses 
possessiog  about  the  same  literary  merit  as  the 
average  leading  article.    The  only  difference  is 
that  the  leader-writer  does  not  usually  attempt 
to  rescue  his  journey-work  from  the  oblivion  to 
which  the  beneficent  course  of  nature  condemns 
it,  and  Miss  Stockall  does.    We  have  looked  in 
vain  through  the  volume  for  any  faint  scintilla 
of  originality,  and  we  have  not  found  it.   Of  the 
matter  as  contradistinguished  from  the  manner 
of  tho  book  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
author  congratulates  Dickens  on  having  gained 
<<  the  scholar's  bays,"  and  that  she  arranges  Mr. 
Tennyson's  qualifications  as  those  of  a 
*' Great  poet,  greater  preacher,  greatest  sage." 
Btiseian  Despotism  ;  or,  tJie  Polish  Lovers.    A 
Tragedy   in  iFive   Acts.      By  George  Ensor. 
(Dublin :  Gill.)    This  is  a  delightful  work,  to 
which  we  regret  that  space  prevents  us  from 
doing  full  justice.     A  vague  reminiscence  of 
dramas  of  the  **  Stranger     period  pervades  it, 
and  the  persons  and  language,  though  some- 
times  more  outspoken  than  is  customary  in 
these  mealy-mouthed  days,  are  very  nice.     Of 
the  versification,  some  idea  may  be  obtained 
from  the  following  lines : —      « 
"  The  town's  alive  with  news.     The  patriots 
Lately  met — a  shattered  band — in  the  old 
Amphitheatre.    By  Jove,  I  tremble  for  the  good 
Count's  life  if  what  I've  heard  be  true  1 " 
As  to  the  plot,  we  do  not  find  ourselves  equal 
to  the  composition  of  an  argument.    A  fiendish 
Bussian  count,  of  the  worst  morals,  tyrannises 
right  and  left^  and  indulges,  or  endeavours  to 
indulge,  his  wicked  desires  at  the  expense  of  a 
certain  Julia  Niemur,  who  is  frequently  called 
Miss  Niemur— a  piece  of  politeness  which  rather 
interferes  with  the  local  colour.    There  is  also 
a  very  delightful  nurse  who  is  able  to  procure 
poisons  and  loaded  pistols  for  the  victims  of 
tyranny  with  the  most  satisfactory  promptitude. 
The  natural  result  is  a  tremendous  scene  at  the 
end  which  reduces  the  churchjard  passages  of 
Borneo  and  Juliet  to  insignificance.    Everybody 
poisons  or  shoots  himself  and  everybody  else, 
and  the  curtain  falls,  or  ought  to  fall,  amid 
roars  of  applause.     Why  did  not  Mr.  Eosor 
offer    his     tragedy    to    some   discriminating 
manager  P 

The   White  Africans,    By  Pardio.    (Tinsley 
Bros.)       This  is    a   book    which,    with    very 


great  drawbacks,  shows  evidence  of  poetical 
power  much  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
minor  poet.  The  author  has  unfortunately 
adopted  the  incoherent  style  and  has  carried  it 
out  unfiinchingly.  His  plot  is  m7,  though  there 
is  a  certain  sequence  of  events.  A  missionary 
is  introduced  urging  monogamy  on  the  king  of 
an  aboriginal  race  of  white  Africans.  'The 
king  tell<i  the  lustory  of  his  taking  a  second 
wife,  and  refuses  to  put  her  away.  Then,  by 
an  abrupt  transition,  we  are  thrown  into  the 
midst  of  a  war  between  the  white  king  and  his 
black  neighbours.  He  escapes  down  a  river  in 
a  miraculous  way,  and  joins  his  main  forces 
only  to  be  overthrown  by  numbers.  The  fate 
of  the  two  queens  finishes  the  poem,  which  is 
defaced  by  some  utterly  unnecessary  references 
in  foot-notes  to  the  late  Zulu  contest.  Pardio, 
as  his  singular  pseudonym  would  seem  to  show, 
has  little  critical  power,  and  his  verse  is  con- 
stantly overstepping  the  perilous  border-line 
between  passion  and  bombast.  Bat,  extrava- 
gant as  he  generally  is,  he  has  now  and  then 
an  uumistakeable  ring,  as  ia  these  lines  : — 

"On  he  dashed  himself.     See !  in  a  moment  wide 
ope, 
As  a  door,  stood  the  jan^e ;  and  slope  after  slope 
Swelled  out,  and  then  hid ;  sparkled  flowers  of  all 

dyes, 
And. with  life  bright  as  winged  flowers  [«»c]  or 

Wl^eme,  earth  and  skies 
ere  all  movement  and  colour,  and  where  the 
trees'  graoe 

Would  be  charm's  crown,  their  columns  and  frond- 
age  had  place. 

Two  slight  towering  forms  leaning  each  towards 
each, 

Whose  boughs  flow  as  robes,  and  as  sound  of  love- 
speech 

All  their  murmurs :  a  grim  giant  here  :  here  a 
grove 

Where  like  athletes  the  thronging  stems  twined 
limbs  and  strove. 

And  there,  to  what  seems  to  the  up-mountittg 
sight 

But  a  needle's  point  down  through  a  hundred 
yards'  height. 

Evermore  widening  evenly  out  round  on  round 

Till  the  dark  branches'  tips  flickering  high  o'er 
the  ground 

Feather-like  make  a  tent  where  a  king's  court 
might  rest, 

A  mimosa  stood  clear  on  the  fairest  knoll- crest." 

It  is  clear  that  the  writsr  of  this  has  good  gifts. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  evident  how  close 
the  style  is  to  becoming  a  mere  chaos  of  words, 
and  this  consummation  is  too  often  actually 
reached  in  The  White  Africans.  Pardio  requiref>, 
if  anything  is  to  be  made  of  him,  the  most 
resolute  pruning. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

BuJgiria  since  the  War :  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  the 
Autumn  of  1879,  by  James  George  Minohin, 
will  shortly  be  brought  out  by  Messrs.  0.  Kegan 
Paul  and  Go. 

Messrs.  Biyington  have  in  the  press  and 
nearly  ready  for  publication  a  sketch  of  the 
Life  of  Amalie  von  Lasaulx  (1815-72),  trans- 
lated by  Lady  Durand  from  the  French  of  M. 
Lecoultre;  The  Early  History  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  the  results  of  some  original  research,  by 
G.  D.  W.  Ommanney,  M,A.,  Vicar  of  Dray  cot, 
Somerset ;  a  new  edition  of  The  Oher'Ammergau 
Passion  Play,  by  the  Bev.  Malcolm  MacOoll, 
M.A.,  with  all  the  necessary  information  about 
this  year's  performance  ;  and  Apostolical  Succes* 
sion  in  the  Church  of  Sweden,  by  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Nicholson. 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Q^des's  History  of 
the  Administration  of  John  de  Witt  has  been 
translated  into  Dutch  bv  Dr.  van  Deventer,  of 
Dordredit,  and  a  special  English  edition  for  the 
Continent  has  been  brought  out  at  th^Bague 
by  Messrs.  0.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.  Q 
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A  "WANT  often  felt  by  lecturers  upon  the  con- 
nexion between  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria  and  the  Bible  has  been  to  some  extent 
supplied  by  the  Bev.  S.  B.  Macphail.  In  a  series 
of  thirty  diagrams,  lithographed  from  drawings 
by  Mr.  B.  Pollock  Simpson,  he  has  brought 
together  under  the  general  title  of  Monumental 
Witnesses  to  Old  Testament  History  a  number  of 
subjects  from  ancient  monuments  bearing,  or 
supposed  to  bear,  upon  the  history  of  the  Jews 
and  circumstances  related  in  the  Bible.  GThe 
plates  are  of  large  size,  measuring  thirty-two 
inches  by  twenty-eight,  and,  being  issued  in  a 
strong  and  handsome  portfolio,  maybe  taken  as 
the  nucleus  of  a  collection,  to  be  from  time  to  time 
added  to  in  order  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
different  lecturers.  Messrs.  William  Collins, 
Sons  and  Co.  are  the  publishers. 

On  August  1  Messrs.  Muquardt,  of  Brussels, 
will  publish  a  work  in  four  volumes,  entitled 
Cinquante  Ans  de  Liberti :  Tableau du  Ddveloppe^ 
ment  aduel  de  la  Bdgique  depuis  1830, 

Herb  Orote,  who  has  already  published  the 
letters  of  Catherine  II.  to  Grimm,  has  been  com- 
missioned to  publish  tho  letters  addressed  by 
Grimm  to  the  Empress ;  they  are  about  fifty  in 
number,  and  were  discoyered  in  the  Imperial 
ArchiTCs  and  in  the  collection  of  Count  Yo- 
rontsoy. 

The  Memoirs  of  Talleyrand  will  not,  it 
appears,  be  given  to  the  world  till  eight  years 
after  those  of  Mettemich.  When  Talleyrand 
died  in  1838,  he  left  his  Memoirs  to  M.  de 
Bacourt,  with  instructions  to  publish  them 
thirty  years  after  his  death,  unless  special  cir- 
cumstances should  render  a  longer  delay  desir- 
able. On  the  death  of  M.  de  Bacourt  in  1865 
he  bequeathed  the  Memoirs  to  MM.  Andral  and 
Chatelain,  forbidding  their  publication  till  1888. 
It  is  said  that  the  reason  for  the  further  delay 
was  certain  references  to  M.  Thiers. 

Messrs.  Hetzel  and  Qttantin  are  about  io 
publish,  for  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Hernani^ 
the  first  volume  of  an  edition  of  the  complete 
works  of  Victor  Hugo.  It  will  comprise,  not 
only  all  the  author's  writings  which  have  already 
appeared  or  may  hereafter  appear,  but  also  his 
inedited  works,  with  notes,  variants,  &c.  The 
texts  will  be  scrupulously  revised  under  M. 
Hugo*s  immediate  superintendence. 

Uav€\x4]viov  'Hfi€po\6yioiff  or  the  Panhellenic 
Annual  for  the  year  1880,  edited  by  Socrates  A. 
Parasy rakes,  first  year  (Williams  and  Norgate), 
contains  a  calendar  with  the  festivals  and  saints' 
days  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  a  chronological 
tAble  of  the  chief  events  in  the  Greek  War  of 
Independence,  together  with  a  number  of  con- 
tributions in  prose  and  poetry  by  writers  both 
Greek  and  En glisb .  Among  tnose  in  the  former 
language  we  may  mention  a  letter  of  Koracs  of 
the  year  1815,  and  modem  Greek  poems  by 
well-known  names,  such  as  Khangab^  and 
Eoumanoudes.  English  readers  will  be  in- 
terested by  a  paper  on  modem  Greek  in  its 
relation  to  the  study  of  classical  Greek  by  Prof. 
Jebb,  and  an  essay  in  Greek  and  English  on 
tho  present  position  of  the  Greek  nation  by  Mr. 
E.  A.  Freeman.  But  the  gem  of  the  collection 
is  a  poem  on  **  Theseus  "  by  Prof.  Blackie,  which 
has  great  spirit  and  lyric  flow.  The  work  is 
illustrated  by  lithographs  and  photographs  of 
no  great  merit,  among  which  will  be  found 
likenesses  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  of  the  King,  Queen,  and  heir  apparent  of 
Greece,  and  a  view  of  the  new  Greek  church  in 
London. 

Messrs.  W.  Satchell  and  Co.  are  about  to 
issue  in  parts  a  novel  bv  Mrs.  J.  Francis  Foster, 
entitled  Columha,  with  occasional  papers  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  story. 

The  Hevue  Critique  of  the  9th  inst.  contains  a 
oharacteristio  letter  from  the  Chevalier  d'Eon  to 


r  Abb^  Gr^goire,  written  in  London,  September  4, 
1802. 

A  Special  Committee  in  connexion  with  the 
Bussian  Ministry  of  Education  has  been  occu- 
pied since  1872  in  arrant^ing  for  publication  the 
correspondence  of  the  Czar  Peter  the  Ghreat.  A 
subsidy  of  8,000  roubles  has  been  required  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  work,  which  will  contain 
various  annotations  and  appendices  in  addition 
to  the  letters,  and  will  form  a  volume  of  about 
115  pages,  is  expected  to  appear  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  In 
order  to  preserve  the  archaisms  and  ortho- 
graphical peculiarities,  special  types  are  being 
cast  at  the  foundry  belonging  to  the  Second 
Section  of  the  Emperor's  private  chancellery. 
Two  hundred  copies  of  a  fine  edition  will  be 
printed  for  the  Imperial  family.  The  edition 
on  ordinary  paper  will  consiet  of  from  1,200 
to  1,500  copies. 

Mb.  Geoboe  Saintsbuby  will  begin  a  course 
of  four  lectures  on  **  Dryden  and  his  Period  "  at 
the  Boyal  Institution  on  Saturday,  February  28. 

The  sons  of  the  late  Dr.  Mordtmann  have 
presented  their  father's  MSS.  to  the  American 
Library  of  Constantinople,  and  the  gift  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Patriarch  with  a  public 
expression  of  thanks. 

The  English  Executive  Committee  of  the 
International  Literary  Association  are  making 
arrangements  for  a  series  of  Literary  Monday 
afternoons  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  associa- 
tion, to  take  place  at  Stein  way  Hall  in  the 
course  of  the  present  season.  On  Monday, 
February  23,  at  three  p.m.,  Mr.  Edward  Jenkins 
will  reatt  Qinx's  Baby  ;  on  March  8,  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy  will  tell  the  story  of  Dekker*s  comedy 
The  Roaring  Oirl;  and  on  March  22,  Mr. 
W.  B.  S.  Ralston  will  tell  some  Bussian  stories. 
Other  lectures,  &c.,  will  be  announced  in  due 
course. 

Mb.  Williaac  Beamont  has  just  issued, 
through  P.  Pearse,  of  Warrington,  a  work 
entitled  Three  Dramas  of  Shakspere:  Richard 
ILy  Henry  IV,  {Part  /.),  Henry  IV,  {Part  IL), 
being  three  papers  read  before  the  Chester 
Historic  Society,  with  the  object  of  pointing 
out  the  references  made  in  these  plays  to 
Chester  and  Cheshire  men  and  events. 

M.  le  Comte  de  Chabenoey,  who  has  already 
written  so  much  upon  ancient  symbolism,  has 
had  printed  in  a  separate  form  a  paper  entitled 
Le  Fils  de  Vierye,  In  it  are  collected  numerous 
legends  of  a  miraculous  birth  of  a  virgin 
mother,  to  be  found  in  the  traditions  of  various 
countries. 

We  learn  from  the  Revue  Critique  that  M.  E. 
Senart  is  preparing  a  revised  translation,  with 
commentary,  of  the  inscriptions  of  Aaoka ;  M. 
Ch.  Thurot  has  sent  to  press  his  |Teat  work  on 
French  pronunciation  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries ;  MM.  Firmin-Didot  are 
to  publish  immediately  a  new  edition  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novels,  with  numerous  illustra- 
tions  carefully  prepared  from  documents  of  the 
various  periods;  the  Abbd  de  Brofflie  is  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of 
non-Christian  cults  at  the  Catholic  Universitv  of 
Paris ;  Herr  Otto  Kiimmel  has  just  publisned 
(Leipzig :  Duncker  and  Humblot)  a  volume  on 
the  beginnings  of  German  life  in  Austria  to  the 
end  of  the  Carolingian  period,  forming  the  first 
of  a  series  on  the  history  of  the  German  element 
in  Austria;  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  is 
announced  of  Signer  Giovanni  Procacci's  Niccold 
Forteguerri  e  la  Satira  toscana  dei  suoi  Tempi, 

Messbs.  C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.,  following 
the  excellent  example  of  certain  Paris  pub- 
lishers, are  bringing  luxurious  editions— at  once 
very  dainty  and  very  serviceable— of  English 
dassios  within  the  reach  of  booklovers  of  modest 


means.  Books  which  are  also  works  of  art 
have,  indeed,  never  been  wholly  extinct  among 
us ;  but  they  have  hitherto,  for  the  most  part, 
been  accessible  only  to  the  favoured  few.  The 
new  edition  of  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam,  and 
of  Selected  Poems  from  Shelley,  with  their 
parchment  binding  that  will  grow  mellow  and  not 
shabby  with  the  lapse  of  years,  their  rough  hand- 
made paper  undesecrated  by  trimming,  and  their 
exquisite  typography — so  perfect  that  we  need 
no  imprint  to  suggest  the  name  of  the  Chiswick 
Press— are  as  moderate  in  their  demand  on  our 
purses  as  they  are  goodly  in  their  appeal  to  our 
eyes.  They  remove  a  reproach  from  the  English 
book-trade,  and  diminish  the  poignancy  of  oar 
regret  that  we  were  not  contemporaries  of  the 
Aldi  or  the  Elzevirs.  Though  his  task  was  an 
infinitely  easier  one,  Mr.  Richard  Garnett  has,  in 
the  second  volume  of  this  series,  done  for  Shelley 
somewhat  the  same  service  as  Mr.  Matthev 
Arnold  has  done  for  Wordsworth  in  the  "  Golden 
Treasury  "  Selections, 


THE  ASTOE  UBBABT. 


The  thirty-first  annual  report  of  the  Ajstor 
Library,  which  has  just  been  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  at  Washington,  shows  the  enormons 
progress  made  by  this  admirable  institution.  A 
new  era  is  marked  in  the  history  of  the  library 
by  the  fact  that  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  follow, 
ing  in  the  steps  of  his  father  and  ^ndfather, 
has  conveyed  to  the  trustees  a  piece  of  land 
adjoining  the  present  building  on  tiie  north,  and 
he  also  proposes  to  furnish  the  funds  for  an 
additional  building,  increasing  the  working 
space  of  the  library  by  almost  one -half.  Some 
facts  in  connexion  with  the  foundation  and  the 
progress  of  this  public  benefaction  will  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers.  In  1848,  Mr.  John 
Jacob  Astx)r,  the  well-known  millionaire,  pro- 
vided  by  a  bequest  of  400,000  dollars  "  for  thi 
establishment  of  a  public  library  in  New  York," 
naming,  as  first  trustees,  Washington  Irving, 
William  B.  Astor,  Fitzgreene  Halleck,  and 
Samuel  B.  Buggies,  of  whom  only  Mr. 
Buggies  now  survives.  On  February  1, 1853, 
the  library  was  opened,  offering,  without  restric- 
tion, to  the  public  use  eighty  thousand  volumes, 
carefully  selected,  classified,  and  systematicallf 
arranged.  Two  years  afterwards  it  was  found 
that  more  space  was  required,  and  Mr.  Wm.  B. 
Astor  accordingly  took  most  liberal  measures  to 
extend  the  usefulness  of  the  institution.  Addi- 
tional buildings  were  erected,  and  in  the  year 
1859  the  whole  library  had  a  frontage  of  130 
feet,  and  contained  upwards  of  110,000  volumes. 
The  total  amount  expended  for  books,  begiuniag 
with  27,000  dollars  in  1849,  had  risen  in  1869- 
that  is,  twenty  years  after  the  incorporation— 
to  more  than  240,000  dollars.  By  the  year  1875 
the  property  of  the  library  had  almost  doubled. 
Since  that  date  it  has  still  further  increased, 
through  the  munificence  of  the  present  repre- 
sentative of  the  family,  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor, 
so  that  the  total  value  of  the  property  is  novno 
less  than  1,112,957  dollars.  The  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  library  has  also  grown  to 
421,000  dollars,  while  the  number  of  books  has 
reached  almost  200,000.  The  Astor  Library, 
which  in  its  inception  and  its  growth  is  entirely 
the  result  of  private  enterprise,  is  probably  un- 
exampled in  the  history  of  similar  undertakings. 


MAGAZINES  AND  EEVTEWS. 

The  Antiquary.  Vol.  I.,  No.  2,  February, 
1880.  (Elliot  Stock.)  The  present  number  ot 
the  Antiquary  quite  reaches  the  high  level 
attained  by  the  last.  Dr.  Hayman's  **  Hi8fcon(»i 
Memories  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey"  is  continuea 
therein,  and  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  import- 
ant  paper  in  the  number.  Mr.  Kinglakes 
"Valhalla  of  Somerset    Worthies"  m  ^^ 
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pleasant  reading,  and  ]f»  as  is  probable,  it 
contains  nothing?  new,  there  are  many  things 
in  it  whieh  it  is  well  to  have  recalled  to  our 
minds.  Some  few  things  are,  howeyer,  pat 
somewhat  too  strongly.  We  do  not  wish  to 
deprecaate  Pym.  He  was  a  good  and  honest 
nan,  fiumished  with  an  intellect  of  great  power 
and  directness,  but  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  say 
that  '*  toliim  we  owe  practically  the  constitution 
under  which  we  live.  Had  the  men  of  war  of 
his  day  no  share  therein  P  Are  the  results  of 
Niseby  and  Dunbar  to  count  for  nothing? 
What,  also,  of  the  mat  Whig  nobles  of  the 
BeTohition  time  and  the  days  of  the  early 
Qtorgm  ?  We  have  not  space  to  mention  all 
the  papers,  but  must  not  omit  to  say  that  Mr. 
I«eh-Sayrma's  article  on  '' The  Last  Belies  of 
the  Gonush  Tongue  "  is  important.  This  can- 
not be  raid  of  the  paper  on  '*  The  Imitation  of 
Christy  by  Thomas  k  Kempis."  Whether  he  or 
Oeraen  was  really  the  autnor  of  the  book  is  yet 
an  open  question.  We  ourselyes  lean  strongly 
to  the  side  of  the  former,  but  nothing  whatever 
is  giyen  here  which  throws  new  light  on  the 
qiMstioo. 

The  0«nnan   Lutherans    haye   now   their 
cliuttih  uontiily,  and  yery  different  it  is  from 
any  Ohurdi  Beyiew  known  in  England.    The 
ZdUehrift    fUr     hirehliche     Wisunschaft   und 
JarcAlid^  Leben  opens  its  iirst  number  with  an 
important  article  by  Belitzsoh  (the  first  of  a 
series  on  Pentateucm  criticism)  on  the  Law  of 
Leprosy  in  Leyiticus,  chiefly  against  the  recent 
critidsm  of  Wdlhausen.    Kahnis  treats  of  the 
apologetic  argument  for  Ghriatianity.      ''The 
Conscience,*'  **  Historical  Pictures  from  Chris- 
tian Antiquity.**  and  "Luther's   Biography" 
supply  the  Tnatf>rial  of  solid  but  not  uninterest- 
ing articles. 

We  haye  receiyed  two  numbers  for  the  last 
year  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Poona 
^•ryajanik  Sabha,  which  is  published  for 
B8.1.8  (say  3a.).  and  can  be  obtained  in 
Ltmdon  from  Messrs.  Triibner.  The  Sabha,  or 
Association,  appears  to  be  primarily  of  a  political 
^kiiacter.  Of  all  great  Indian  CLties,  Poona  is 
perhaps  the  best  representatiye  of  independent 
sitiye  opinion.  It  has  a  numerous  and  wealthy 
population,  of  a  distinct  national  type,  who  stiU 
cherish  the  traditions  of  Mahratta  supremacy. 
It  possesses  seyersl  educational  institutionB, 
irhm  the  highest  instruction  is  imparted  in 
English.  At  the  same  time,  the  proportion  of 
Boropeaa  inhabitants,  otiier  than  ciyil  and  mili- 
tary oflScials,  is  comparatiyely  small.  Under 
thMe  circumstances,  Poona  nas  deyeloped  a 
form  of  political  agitation  which  is  well  desery- 
iag  of  attention.  Begarding  the  opinions  ex- 
pnMssd  we  haye  nothing  to  say  here,  except  that 
the  stjle  of  expression  is  more  yigorous  and 
logical  than  that  of  any  similar  writings  that  we 
haTe  ieen  from  the  Bengal  Presidency.  Among 
htoary  announcements,  we  are  glad  to  obserye 
a  promise  to  print  translations  of  unpublished 
Mahratta  chronicles,  to  be  compared  with  the 
account  of  the  same  eyents  given  by  Grant 
DnfE.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  llacaulay 
w  indebted  for  not  a  few  of  the  most  yiyid 
tosdies  in  his  essays  on  "Cliye**  and 
** Hastings'*  to  the  contemporary  chronicler 
who  compiled  the  Sair-i-MtOakJiarim.  The 
dkief  hope  of  futnre  historians  of  India  lies  in 
the  discoyery  of  such  fresh  materials,  which 
pcobably  exist  eyerywhere  in  abundance. 

Ths  lUviita  Contemporanea  of  January  30 
contains  a  yaluable  report  by  A.  Sanchez 
Moguel  *'  On  the  Condition  of  Bomance  Philo- 
logual  Studies  in  Spain."  This  would  haye  been 
more  usefol  to  foreigners  had  the  writer  stated 
vhere  the  yarious  articles  on  Spanish  proyincial 
dialeets  appeared,  and  are  now  to  be  obtained, 
there  is  an  excellent  reyiew  of  Seiior  8elld*s 
last  drama.  El  Cielo  0  el  Suelo,  by  J.  TJgarte. 
fault  is  found  with  the  plot  and  ethics,  but  the 


poetic  merits  of  the  piece  are  highly  appreciated. 
The  doctrine  of  non-interyention  is  warmly 
adyocated  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  case 
of  Morocco.  Lighter  literature  is  represented 
by  an  amusing  historical  sketch,  "Las  Ouar- 
tanas  del  Principe  de  Eboli,**  by  Jimenez  de  la 
Espada.  Beyilla  begins  an  earnest  pleading 
for ''  Necessary  Beforms  in  Education  in  Spain.** 

We  haye  receiyed  the  first  two  quarterly 
numbers  of  the  Boletin  del  Ateneo  Barceionis^  the 
organ  of  the  literary  and  patriotic  reyiyal  in 
Catalonia.  An  interesting  biography  of  Senor 
Giiell  y  Ferrer,  one  of  the  great  Catalan  manu- 
facturers, appropriately  opens  the  yolume ; 
but  the  most  important  piece  in  these  two 
numbers  is  a  prize  essay  "  On  the  Causes  which 
hindered  the  Deyelopment  and  occasioned  the 
Downfall  of  Industry  in  Spain,**  by  A.  Bech 
y  Puyol.  The  subject  is  treated  hifltorioally ; 
and  in  the  present  numbers  is  continued  only  to 
the  end  of  the  Austrian  dynasty.  In  the  second 
Boletin  there  is  a  fine  fragment  in  Catalan  yerse 
of  Balaguer's  unpublished  tragedy,  '*  Lo  Compte 
de  Foix.'*  The  catalogue  of  works  belongmg 
to  tlie  Ateneo  is  not  the  least  useful  part  of  this 
publication. 


OBITUARY. 

Db.  Alexander  Keith  died  on  February  7 
at  Buxton  at  the  adyanoed  age  of  eighty- nine. 
Bom  in  Aberdeenshire  in  1791,  he  published 
the  first  edition  of  his  great  work  on  The  Literal 
Fulfilment  of  Prophecy  in  1823,  and  in  1839 
became  one  of  a  deputation  sent  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  various  Eastern  countries  with  the 
yiew  of  establishing  missions  to  the  Jews.  It 
is  worth  while  to  mention  this  fact,  because  the 
missions  in  which  this  journey  issued  were  the 
first  strictly  Church  missions  to  the  Jews  since 
the  times  of  the  apostles.  Dr.  Keith  held  yiews 
on  prophecy  which  yeryfew  educated  theologians 
would  now  endorse.  Kistory  and  the  literature 
of  travel  were  ransacked  by  him  for  evidence  of 
the  literal  fulfilment  of  prophetic  descriptions 
down  to  the  minutest  and  apparently  i>oetical 
details.  Jealous  as  he  was  for  the  insniration 
of  prophecy,  as  he,  at  least,  understooa  it,  he 
was  a  man  of  an  affectionate  disposition  and  no 
mere  controversialist.  Headers  of  the  life  of 
Dr.  John  Duncan  will  remember  the  remarkable 
episode  at  Pesth  in  which  Dr.  Keith  plays  so 
important  a  part. 

The  death  is  also  announced  of  Mr.  Joseph 
0*Longan,  the  skilful  facsimilist  of  old  (Helic 
volumes  reproduced  by  the  Boyal  Irish  Aca- 
demy ;  of  Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer,  of  Boston,  joint- 
author  of  the  History  of  North  American  Birds ; 
of  the  Bey.  G.  B.  Paley,  author  of  Saul  of 
Tarsuji :  a  Dramatic  Sketch,  &c ;  of  the  Bey. 
James  French,  late  Professor  of  Bhetoric  in  the 
Andersonian  University,  Glasgow;  of  Mr.  A. 
Sheldon  Williams,  illustrator  of  Sidney's  Book 
of  the  Hone,  &c. ;  of  Mr.  Alex.  M*Neel- Caird, 
author  of  works  on  Land-Tenure  Beform  and 
Poor  Law  Administration,  and  of  a  Life  of 
Queen  Mary;  and  of  M.  L^onoe  Beynaud, 
author  of  a  TraiU  d^ Architecture  and  of  Les 
Travaux  puMics  de  la  France. 


GAMBBIDQE  NOTES. 


A  Cambridge  correspondent  writes  :— 
"  Wa  are  living  in  an  epoch  of  memoriahr.  Not  a 
week  passes  but  a  new  one  is  issued  from  the  press. 
The  two  most  important  criticise  the  scheme  of  the 
University  Commissioners.  One  is  largely  signed 
by  Conservatives  and  Conservative-Liberals,  the 
other  less  numerously  by  more  decided  liberkhr. 
The  first  is  onfriendly  to  the  general  scheme  of  the 
Commissioners ;  the  second  is  friendly  to  it.  Both 
criticise  its  details  with  great  severity.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  Commissioners,  while  adopting  so  bold  a 
coarse  in  their  general  sketch  of  reform^  took  so 


little  trouble  to  ascertaia  facts  and  actual  wants  in 
filling  u^  details.  In  the  last  ten  or  twenty  yean 
new  sabjeots  of  study  have  crowded  upon  the 
University ;  new  teachers  have  been  required  in 
large  numbers.  The  main  question  for  the  Com- 
missioners to  solve  was  whether  these  teachers 
should  be  appointed  and  paid  by  the  University 
or  by  the  colleges.  No  one,  as  far  as  I  know,  has 
drawn  up  a  practical  scheme  by  which  the  appoint- 
ment ana  payment  of  teachers  could  be  satisfactorily 
managed  by  the  smaller  bodies.  Colleges  are  apt 
to  consider  only  their  own  wants,  and  would  not 
have  been  ready  to  provide  teachers  who  are  needed 
by  the  University,  but  who  would  be  assigned  to 
studies  of  which  each  foundation  has  only  a  few 
representatives.  The  Commissioners,  therefore, 
took  the  bold  course  of  oraanising  a  hierarchy  of 
public  teachers  in  three  ranks— professors,  readers, 
and  lecturers— and  leaving  their  appointment  and 
supervision  to  the  different  boards  of  studies,  under 
the  general  direction  of  a  central  board  of  Uni- 
versity studies.  This  scheme,  which  has  been 
advocated  in  these  columns  and  elsewhere,  was  no"^ 
at  all  new.  It  was  acceptable  in  principle  to  the 
mat  body  of  Liberals.  But  in  working  out  its 
details  the  Commissioners  showed  iterance  and  care- 
lessneaa  They  did  not  state  the  pnnciples  on  which 
the  apportionment  of  the  £25,000  a-year  which  they 
require  for  the  University  was  assi^ed  to  the 
different  colleges ;  they  gave  veiy  varymg  stipends 
to  different  professors,  without  any  asoertamable 
reason  for  the  distinction  which  they  drew  ;  they 
placed  professors  under  boards  of  studies  to  which 
they  did  not  properly  belong ;  they  created  thirty 
readers,  bat  divided  them  among  the  boards  of 
study  in  proportions  which  recommended  them- 
selves to  no  one ;  they  made  a  weak  attempt  to 
extract  more  money  from  the  colleges  by  forming  a 
class  of  University  lecturers,  to  whom  the  Univer- 
sity was  to  pay  £50  a-year  and  the  separate  colleges 
£150;  and,  lastly,  they  tied  up  so  mudi  money 
in  teaching  bodies  that  th^  hail  nothing  left  for 
buildinas  and  general  University  purposes.  These 
points  have  been  severely  criticised  by  all  parties. 
The  Conservatives,  in  addition,  obiect  to  so  large  a 
sum  as  £25,000  a-year  being  taken  from  the  collets. 
Almost  all  the  boards  of  studies  have  memorialised 
the  Commissioners  in  favour  of  their  own  specialties. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  the  result  will  be  that  the 
Commissioners  will,  while  continuing  firm  in  their 
leading  lines,  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  knowledge 
and  experience  which  have  been  placed  at  their 
service. 

*'Two  other  memorials  have  been  laigely  signed 
on  another  subject.  The  number  of  candi- 
dates 'plucked'  in  the  additional  subjects  for  the 
'Little  go'  was,  in  the  last  year,  suddenly  and 
portentously  increased.  It  leaped  at  once  from 
eighty  to  180.  The  consequence  has  been  an 
alMmdonment  of  honours  for  the  poll,  and  a  general 
scare  which  threatened  to  drive  students  to  the 
more  induleent  schools  of  Oxford.  Mr.  Munro, 
with  chivalrous  devotion,  has  undertaken  the 
cause  of  the  opi>res8ed,  and  by  the  labours  of  a 
Christmas  vacation  has  induced  the  strength  of 
the  University  and  the  principal  public  schools 
to  declare  against  this  unnecessary  harshness. 
One  memorial  circulated  by  him  urges  the 
board  of  examinations  to  adopt  a  more  lenient 
standard,  and  to  give  more  security  against  the 
caprice  of  individuu  examiners  ;  another  prays  that 
the  i»rivileges  of  a  certificate  oained  in  tne  schools 
examination  may  be  made  at  Cambridge  similar  to 
what  they  are  at  Oxford.  The  syndicate  appointed 
to  decide  what  substitute,  if  any,  is  to  be  allowed 
for  Greek  in  the  *  Little  go '  has  not  yet  reported 
to  the  senate.  It  is  probable  that  when  it  has  done 
so  the  whole  question  of  the  previous  examination 
will  be  reviewed,  and  in  that  case  considerable 
changes  may  be  expected. 

**Mr.  J.  G.  Fitoh  is  giving  a  course  of  lectures 
for  the  Teachers'  Training  Syndicate  on  'The 
Practioe  of  Education,'  They  are  very  largely 
attended.  The  class  has  risen  rapidly  from  sixty 
or  seventy  to  over  a  hundred,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  students  are  men.^  The  first  exami- 
nation for  teachers  will  be  held  in  June,  and  there 
is  every  prospect  of  a  considerable  number  of  candi- 
dates. This  eagerness  of  teachers  for  systematic 
training  and  for  recognition  by  the   University 

IS  likely  to  prove  a  new  departure  in  education. 

Anothw  novelty  is  the  lectures  on  Barly  Italian 
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litentore  which  are  being  delivered  by  Dr. 
Nathan.  The  organiaing  of  this  course  of  lectnres 
is  the  first  sign  of  activity  which  the  board  of 
modem  and  mediaeval  langasjges  has  shown.  The 
Commission  propose  to  merge  ic  in  a  general  board 
of  languages,  in  which  Semitic  and  Indian 
languages  are  equally  represented.  We  may  hope 
that  before  it  is  thus  eztmguished  it  may  do  some- 
thing more  for  the  University  than  it  has  yet 
attempted  during  the  two  years  of  its  existence." 


EGYPTIAN  BESEAROH. 


I  AM  very  glad  to  find  that  Marietta  Pasha's 
xemarkable  paper  on  the  discoveries  yet  to  be 
made  in  Egypt  has  been  exciting  attention, 
since  nothing  has  impressed  me  so  much  dnring 
my  recent  visit  to  Egypt  as  the  abondance  of 
tmexplored  archaeological  material  which  still 
Tomains  in  the  country.  So  far  from  its  being  a 
vorked-out  field,  fuUy  two-thirds  of  it  liave 
still  to  be  examined  and  excavated.  Egypt- 
ologists and  tourists  haye  been  contented  to  visit 
the  same  sites,  to  recopy  the  same  inscriptions, 
and  to  admire  the  same  temples.  Even  so  acces- 
sible and  so  frequented  a  monument  as  Eamak 
lies  half  buried  in  rubbish,  and  no  one  has 
thought  of  clearing  away  the  earth  which 
conceals  the  lower  rows  of  cartouches  containing 
the  names  of  the  Jewish  and  Israelitish  towns 
conquered  by  Shishak.  The  discovery  of  the 
chamber  at  Abu  Simbel  by  Miss  Edwards*  party, 
or  tbe  recently  published  NUe  Gleanings  of  Mr. 
Yilliers  Stuart,  shows  what  may  be  done  by  the 
ordinary  traveller  who  makes  use  of  his  eyes 
and  goes  a  little  out  of  the  beaten  track.  Much 
still  remains  above  ground  which  has  never  yet 
been  seen  or  described  by  European  explorers, 
and  much  that  has  been  copied  requires  to  be 
carefully  copied  over  again.  Why  cannot  one  of 
the  numerous  visitors  to  the  comfortable  hotel 
at  Luxor  make  a  careful  study  of  the  plants 
and  birds  collected  by  Thothmes  III.  from 
yarious  parts  of  the  world  for  his  botanical  and 
zoological  gardens  at  Thebes,  and  sculptured  on 
the  walls  of  his  ruined  chamber  at  Jlamak  ? 
(They  are  reproduced  in  facsimile'^y  M.  Mariette 
in  his  magnificent  work  on  Kamak,  p.  28-31.) 
Among  them  I  noticed  the  dilm-palm  and  its 
fruit,  irom  which  I  infer  that  this  species  of 
palm  was  first  introduced  into  the  Thebaid  by 
Thothmes  III.  The  sculptures  are  in  so  real- 
istic a  style  that  the  naturaliBt  ought  to  have 
little  difficulty  in  identifying  many  of  the 
species  represented  by  them,  and,  considering 
the  scandalous  way  in  which  most  of  the  monu- 
ments are  allowed  to  be  injured  and  destroyed 
by  the  natives,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will 
long  continue  so  easily  recognisable. 

It  is  astonishing  that  some  among  the  many 
visitors  to  the  Nue  have  not  had  Uie  patience 
and  curiosity  even  to  copy  the  multitudinous 
Greek  and  Latin  graffiti  which  cover  the  walls 
of  the  monuments.  No  doubt  a  large  number 
of  these  have  already  been  copied,  but,  even 
where  this  is  the  case,  new  copies  are  always 
acceptable.  If  the  Greek  graffiti  only  of  a 
single  spot,  like  Abydos,  for  instuioe,  were 
thoroughly  and  enrstematically  copied,  the  gain 
to  Greek  epigraphy  would  be  immense.  I  feel 
strongly  convinced  that  among  them  the  auto- 
sraph  of  Herodotus  himself  would,  sooner  or 
lat^,  turn  up,  since  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  he  could  have  travelled  through  Egypt 
without  indulging  in  the  favourite  custom  of 
his  age  and  countrymen.  No  doubt  many  of 
the  monuments  visited  by  Herodotus,  such  as 
those  of  Sais  and  Memphis,  have  now  perished, 
but  there  are  others  still  existing  which  we 
know  to  have  been  seen  by  him. 

At  Abu  Simbel  I  found  indications,  as  I 
believe,  of  a  chamber  cut  in  the  rock  by  the 
side  of  that  discovered  by  Miss  Edwards'  party, 
which  I  will  call,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  the 
library.    I  noticed  that  the  rock  had  been  cut 


away  above  the  lintel  of  the  latter,  in  order, 
plainly,  to  support  the  roof  of  the  brick- court 
which  faces  it.  The  staircase  in  the  court, 
found  by  Miss  Edwards,  evidently  ascended  to 
this  roof.  Adjoining  this  court,  on  the  south 
side,  I  found  another  square  court.  This,  too, 
must  have  had  a  roof,  about  a  foot  lower  than 
the  roof  of  the  first  court,  since  steps  are  cut  in 
rock'leading  from  the  second  and  fourth  of  four 
inscribed  niches  to  a  point  where  at  present 
they  abruptly  break  off,  leaving  a  sheer  cliff 
below  them.  These  steps  must  once  have  led 
down  to  the  roof  of  the  southern  or  second 
court.  I  noticed  two  holes  on  either  side  of 
the  top  of  the  second  niche ;  into  these  beams 
must  have  been  inserted,  supporting  the  roof  of 
a  shrine,  which  rested  on  the  roof  of  the 
southern  court.  The  second  niche  is  cut  out  of 
the  rock  just  above  the  middle  of  this  court ; 
and  a  crack  I  detected  in  it,  beginning  in  the 
centre  of  the  tablet  and  widening  downward 
till  lost  in  the  sand,  makes  me  believe  that  a 
chamber  excavated  in  the  rock  exists  below  it. 
Unfortunately,  I  did  not  observe  the  crack  till 
just  before  leaving  Abu  Simbel,  and  I  was  con- 
sequently unable  to  test  my  belief  by  digging. 
1  recopied  at  Abu  Simbel,  as  well  as  I  could, 
the  Greek,  Karian,  and  Phoenician  graffiti  given 
in  the  magnificent  DenkmaXer  of  Lepsius.  Every 
year  renders  them  more  and  more  illegible, 
thanks  to  the  detestable  practice  of  ignorant 
travellers,  who  ruthlessly  carve  their  own  names 
over  the  inscriptions  of  an  earlier  age.  My 
copies  do  not  always  agree  with  those  of 
Lepsius,  but  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  dete- 
rioration the  characters  have  undergone  since 
he  was  at  Abu  Simbel.  However,  I  found  a 
short  and  almost  illegible  Karian  graffito  of  four 
letters  on  the  second  colossus  at  the  entrance  of 
the  smaller  temple  which  had  not  been  observed 
before.  With  the  assistance  of  the  boatmen  I 
also  manned  to  clamber  up  into  the  niche,  with 
a  sitting  figure  within  it,  cut  in  the  rock  just 
before  Abu  Simbel  is  reached.  I  found  that  the 
niche  is  surrounded  by  an  inscription  in  half- 
obliterated  hieroglyphs,  which  shows  that  the 
sitting  figure  represents  Nofre-ari,  the  favourite 
wife  of  Kamses  II.  The  face  is  destroyed  by 
the  decay  of  the  calcareous  stone  out  of  which 
it  was  carved,  only  the  wig  remaiDing  perfect. 
The  attitude  and  whole  character  of  the  figure 
reminded  me  so  forcibly  of  the  Niobe  statue  on 
Mount  Sipylus  that  I  feel  it  difficult  not  to 
believe  the  latter  to  haye  been  a  barbarous 
imitation  of  Egyptian  work.  A  similar  niche 
and  figure  are  carved  out  of  the  rock  on  the  east 
side  of  the  hiU  a  little  to  the  south  of  Abu 
Simbel,  and,  as  is  well  known,  similar  figures 
occur  at  Silsilis  and  elsewhere ;  while  the  Triads 

ior  Tessarads)  cut  out  of  the  rook  in  temples 
ike  those  of  Abu  Simbel  and  Derr,  or  tombs 
like  that  of  Pet- Amunoph  at  Thebes,  are  merely 
variations  of  the  same  design. 

For  the  benefit  of  future  travellers  I  may  add 
that  I  made  an  excursion  into  the  hills  eastward 
of  Wadi  Helfa  without  finding  anything  to 
reward  my  trouble,  and  that  I  noticed  a  number 
of  Koptic  Christian  tomb  inscriptions  on  the 
roof-stones  of  the  charming  temple  of '  Amada— 
on  the  top  of  which  a  church  once  stood— which 
it  would  be  well  worth  the  while  of  anyone 
interested  in  Egyptian  Christianity  to  copy. 
For  myself,  I  copied  all  the  demotic  graffiti  at 
Bakkeh  and  most  of  those  at  Philae,  not 
knowing  whether  the  work  had  been  done 
before  or  not,  as  well  as  an  inscription  in 
Ethiopian  demotic  on  a  fallen  stone  at  Debod. 
At  Maharrdka  I  picked  up  a  portion  of  a  stone 
containing  a  Ghreek  inscription  on  the  site  of 
the  Boman  town,  and  brought  away  ftom 
Dakkeh  a  tile  with  a  short  Arabic  inscription. 
I  procured  another  tile  with  an  Arabic  inscrip- 
tion, which  I  have  not  yet  deciphered,  at  Ele- 
phantine, together  with  one  of  those  well-known 
tiles  which  register  in  cursive  Greek  the  dis- 


bursement and  receipt  of  the  pay  received  by 
the  Boman  garrison  there.  Tms  particular  tile 
contains  the  memorandum  of  '*Aebutiiis 
(Ai^o^ios)  Niger  and  Julius  Serenus,  rpax  (W/)6s) 
it{pyvptK7is*E\€<pairrlyris) "  for  "  two  drachmae,  three 
obols,"  and  is  dated  in  the  reign  of  **  (MLaroos) 
Aurelius  Antoninus  Caesar,"  though  unfortu- 
nately the  year  i9  lost.  After  the  date  come 
the  words: — *lovKtos  :Siprivof  rw.  Jpax0*4j).  At 
Abydos  I  made  a  careful  copy  of  the  Eariaa 
inscriptions,  and  found  that  the  published  copies 
are  full  of  gross  blunders.  I  may  also  mention 
a  broken  slab  of  stone  at  the  landing-place  of 
Kalabsheh,  on  which  I  noticed  the  name  of 
a    Coptic    Christian    written    as    follows:— 

+  nAmEnMAiNEMnMOC. 

While  taking  a  ride  in  the  desert  near  Philae 
one  day,  I  accidentally  came  across  a  valley  vom 
and  poUshed  by  the  frequent  and  recent  action 
of  water,  and  where,  indeed,  there  was  still  at 
the  extreme  end  a  deep  pool  of  water.  The 
donkey  boys  ptated  that  the  name  of  the  valley 
was  W^di  Ibrahim,  and  that  the  water  often 
descends  through  it  in  a  foaming  tonent 
Two  Arabic  inscriptions  are  cut  upon  the  rocks 
of  the  WMi,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  hiero- 
glyphs,  from  which  I  infer  that  the  soot  was 
unvisited  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  wno  hare 
covered  the  granite  boulders  of  the  surrounding 
district  with  their  memorials.  This  is  the  more 
strange,  since  the  Wadi  runs  westward  into  the 
channel  through  which  the  Nile  once  flowed, 
and  through  which  now  runs  the  high  road  to 
Ass&an.  The  briok  wall  defending  this  high 
road  from  the  Arabs  of  the  east  probably  dates 
back  to  the  time  of  Sethi  I.,  who  has  l^  three 
monuments  of  himself  carved  on  ffranite  blocks 
in  conspicuous  places  along  its  line.  One  of 
these  is  on  a  low  granite  POfuk  to  the  east  of  the 
wall,  and  represents  the  King  triumphing  over 
a  Hittite  prisoner.  The  two  others  are  on  two 
very  prominent  blocks  piled  one  upon  the  other 
on  the  summit  of  the  cliffs  to  the  west  of  the 
walL  On  the  lower  block,  facing  east,  the  King 
stands  in  his  chariot  pursuing  the  foe,  with  a 
fallen  enemy  under  his  feet,  wliile  on  the  upper 
block,  facing  north,  he  holds  his  sword  aloft 
with  one  hand  and  grasps  the  hair  of  his 
enemies  in  the  act  of  slaying  them  with  the 
other.  I  found  the  narrow  passages  between 
the  boulders  leading  up  to  these  two  sculptured 
blocks  thickly  covered  with  fragments  of  early 
pottery  and  polishers  of  green  stone,  while  inoae 
place  I  discovered  the  remains  of  steps  cut  in  the 
rock. 

Accurate  maps  and  guide-books  to  the  Nils 
are  sorely  wanted.  None  of  those  we  have  at 
present  are  infallible.  ^  Thus  hlurray  puts  Wadi 
Helfa  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river,  and  all 
the  guide-books  agree  in  stating  that  there  is 
but  one  granite  statue  of  Amunoph  [L  on  the 
Island  of  Bigheh,  whereas  there  are  two. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 

PS. — ^I  see  that  in  the  letter  describing  my 
visit  to  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Onias,  fiamses 
II.  has  twice,  by  an  orersight,  been  printed  for 
BamsesIU. 
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C0BBE3P0NDENGE. 

BULWKE  LTTTOSr  OK    HERMAN    MERIYALE  A17D 
liOBD  HACA17I*AY. 

Biehnumd,  Surrey :  Feb.  14, 1880. 
Oa  Febroary  8,  1874,  a.  man  of  remark- 
able talent  and  high  professional  attainments, 
distnunzisbed  at  school,  distinguished  at  ooilege, 
and  i&tziigiushed  throaghoat  his  career,  died 
in  tbe  flixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  As  an 
author  «od  a  critic,  Herman  Merivale  stood 
)d^  in  the  estimation  of  the  literary  world.  In 
an  obituary  notice  which  appeared  in  the  Pall 
Mall  OuzeUe  it  was  said : — 
*'His  whole  career  affords  a  strong  illustration  of 
the  vay  in  which  the  institutions  of  this  country 
nd  tbe  habits  of  life  in  the  present  day  act  upon 
asa  whoee  edaeation,  ability,  general  knowledge, 
mmI  power  of  mind  are  out  of  proportion  to  their 
inoooie  and  oannezions.  No  better  work,  political, 
jaiicial,  literaiy,  or  professional,  is  to  be  had  in 
tiie  worid  ihiui,  maybe— and  under  favourable  dr- 
rniBitawiTt — ia  got  out  of  such  men ;  but  very  many 
of  them  are  too  proud  to  take  the  common  means 
of  seeoxing  popnlar  favour,  or  are  awkward  in  their 
•tfcempts  to  do  so,  and  the  consequence  not  unfre- 

Stfy  18  a  career  of  obscure  distinction  which 
It  and  durably  impresses  a  small  circle  of 
OS,  but  is  very  soon  foigotten  by  the  public  at 
hfge,  if,  indeed,  people  can  forget  what  they  never 
knev.** 

After  remarking  how  devoid  his  character  was 
of  ambition  or  self-interest,  the  writer  con- 
dodes: — 

«'His  ebaracteriatic  quality  was  the  vigour  and 
pnmpilitode  of  his  judgment  upon  every  kind  of 
abject,  and  his  power  of  expressingand  defending 
wiuitever  opinion  he  might  form.  He  was  ready» 
^THipt^  and  vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  ms 
Banner  indicated  a  singularly  affectionate,  warm, 
sad  kindly  disposition.'^ 

Sock  was  Herman  Merivale,  whose  memory  is 
stin  warmly  cherished  by  a  large  oirde  of 
frieods  and  relations.  His  best-known  work  is 
Hukmeal  9hbdie$y  and  I  am  indebted  to  his 
ffliMrn,  CdL  Heber  Drury,  of  Brighton,  for 
a  tnnecript  of  a  critique  on  it  recently  dis- 
eomed  in  the  late  Lord  Lytton's  copy  of  the 
book.  As  i^e  MS.  has  never  been  published, 
■ad,  to  use  Gol.  Drury's  lao^nage,  **  tnoroughly 
portray  B  the  man  and  the  cntio,''  it  may  interest 
readect  of  the  Agadxmy. 

8.  B.  TowifSHSND  Maysr. 

**  The  anihor  of  this  book  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  I  have  ever  met.  The  main 
"^Mrartitr  of  his  intellect  is  masaivenesa,  and  it  is 
tba  maanveneea  of  gold.  Perhaps  as  a  critic,  for 
vhich  he  has  moat  of  the  fundamental  qualities, 
hi  ooeaaionally  errs,  from  the  combative  quality  of 
IB  advoeate ;  that  is,  he  will  sometimes  cruah  some 
etber  critic  (see  psper  on  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
Goethe)  withoat  anmcient  consideration  for  the 
case,  which  canse  is  the  person  or  thing  criticised, 
so  matter  what  mbbish  advocates  for  or  against 
Perhaps  as  a  writer  he  has  not 


always  done  justice  to  the  sterling  value  of  his 
material  by  the  pains  taken  in  the  elaboration  of 
its  form — viz.,  that  is,  he  is  contented  to  write 
well,  where,  with  such  intellect  and  such  stores, 
he  ought,  if  he  spent  three  months  on  a  page,  to 
have  been  contented  with  nothing  less  than  writing 
wonderfully  well.  Such  as  he  is,  with  all  merits 
and  drawbacks,  he  belongs  to  the  very  highest 
order  of  mind  in  my  time  or  country.  I  can  com- 
pare him  to  no  other  of  less  calibre  than  Macaulay, 
for  whom  I  have  an  enthusiastic  admiration,  and 
the  difference  between  them  I  believe  to  be  this : 
that  no  man  of  much  mind  could  form  his  opinion 
by  Macaulay,  and  that  a  man,  however  powerful 
his  mind  might  be,  would  form  his  opinion  from  H. 
Merivale.  While  assuming  both  to  have  inherited 
or  acquired  an  equal  amount  of  gold,  Macaulay 
often  spins  out  his  gold  in  thread,  and  Merivale 
leaves  his  gold  in  blocks.  Macaulay  is  the  finer 
artist,  Merivale  the  more  original  thinker,  and  each 
might  have  been  improved  in  his  own  way  if  great 
men  ever  were  improved  by  criticism,  which  they 
never  have  been  and  never  will  be.  The  best 
criticism  is  enlightened  admiration,  as  the  best  of 
Addison's  works  prove  (apart  from  creative  char- 
acter like  his  Sir  Roger  de  Goverley)  in  his  essays 
on  Milton ;  and  the  moment  a  critic  blames  a  great 
author  he  is  sure  to  be  wrong,  as  Scaliger  is 
when  he  blames  Horace,  even  the  ode  to  the 
Roman  people,  and  Merivale  is  when  he  blames 
Gbethe  or  Schiller,  and  Macaulay  is  where  he 
attempts  to  depreciate  Goldsmith — certainly  a 
smaller  man  than  Goethe  or  Schiller.  But  both 
Macaulay  and  Merivale  are  men  to  whom,  in  pro- 
portion to  our  respect  for  those  laws  of  rank  with- 
out which  we  should  all  be  clodhoppers,  we  take 
off  our  hats,  and  with  greater,  if  we  presume  to 
cross  swords  with  them.  *'  £.  B.  L." 


THE  HOLBEINS  AT  BURLINGTON"  H0T7SB. 

London  :  Feb.  14, 1680. 

So  much  interest  is  taken  in  the  exhibition  of 
Holbein's  works  at  the  Boyal  Academy  that  I 
Tenture  to  write  a  few  words  on  those  pictures 
whidi   show  the  style  of  the  great  German 

eortrait-painter  in  a  stage  of  development  so 
ttle  known  in  England  tlutt  they  have  been  even 
rejected  by  eminent  art-critics  as  being  doubtful 
and  spurious.  If  suchjproduotions  were  exhibited 
in  Germany,  where  pictures  by  Holbein  painted 
in  England  are  comparatively  scarce,  X  have 
no  doubt  that  they  would  meet  with  very 
different  criticism.  Of  Holbein's  very  earliest 
works,  only  three  portraits,  dated  1515,  are  as  yet 
known.  Two  are  in  the  Basel  Museum;  a 
third,  belonging  to  Lord  Northbrook,  is  now 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  (No.  191). 
The  person  here  represented  is  the  Swiss  painter 
Hans  Herbster,  of  whoee  work  absolutely 
nothinff  has  come  down  to  us.  In  Lebrun's 
time  we  signature  H.  H.  was  still  legible; 
nevertheless,  the  picture  was  then  ascribed  to 
Hubert  van  Eyck,  because  the  figure  "  o  "  of 
the  date  was  wrongly  read  as  *<  4  "(1416).  Not- 
withstanding the  high  qualities  of  this  care- 
fully finished  picture,  it  would  certainly  be  a 
mistake  to  rank  the  portrait  of  Herbster  with 
the  standard  works  of  Holbein's  earliest  manner 
in  oil  painting.  The  picture,  being  painted  on 
paper,  produoes  an  effect  of  its  own,  which  differs 
from  that  of  all  his  panel  pictures,  inasmuch 
as  technique  and  colouring  are  always  adapted 
to  the  material.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  small 
portrait  (No.  190),  lent  by  F.  Cook,  Esq., 
hanging  over  the  Herbster  portrait.  It  repre- 
sents a  yoimg  man,  some  twenty  years  of  age, 
dressed  in  a  dark-green  coat  with  slashed 
sleeves,  with  a  black  cap  on  his  head,  holding 
a  book  in  his  right  hand,  near  which  appears 
the  hilt  of  his  sword.  This  very  interesting 
portrait,  which  is  in  excellent  preservation, 
executed  in  glowing  colours  of  deep  tones  and 
in  solid  impasto,  is  said  to  represent  a  member 
of  the  Pogger  family,  the  celebrated  merchant 
princes  of  Augsburg,  some  members  of  which 
Holbein's  father  has  portrayed  in  the  marveUous 
sUverpoint   drawings    now    at    Berlin.     The 


features  of  the  youth  are  energetic,  but  the 
look  betrays  distrust;  it  is  a  true  German  of 
the  stamp  of  Hutten's.  In  this  picture  the 
authorship  of  Holbein  is  to  my  mind  beyond 
all  doubt.  The  violet  tints  in  the  flesh  colour?, 
the  deep  tone  of  the  colouring,  and  the  rich 
impasto,  are  quite  in  keeping  with  the  early 
works  of  Holbein,  such  as,  for  instance,  the 
large  altar  piece  at  Freiburg-in-Baden,  and 
similar  works  at  Basel  and  Karlsruhe,  painted 
about  the  year  1520. 

Another  portrait  by  the  master,  representing 
an  unknown  gentleman  (No.  170),  lent  by  J.  E. 
Millais,  Esq.,  is  generally  admired  as  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  imposing  pictures  of  the 
whole  collection,  while  art-critics  and  even 
some  considerable  authorities  have  rejected  it 
altogether  from  the  list  of  Holbein's  genuine 
works.  Those  who  refuse  to  recognise  here 
the  hand  of  the  great  German  painter  are, 
perhajts,  so  far  justified,  as  Holbein  ceased  to 
paint  in  the  style  peculiar  to  Mr.  Millais' 
picture  after  settling  in  England  in  1531. 
These  glowing  colours,  these  sharp  outlines, 
and  this  elabor  ate,  yet  somewhat  minute,  execu- 
tion are,  doubtless,  the  efforts  of  a  man  whose 
time  was  not  much  taken  up  by  commissions, 
and  who  endeavoured  in  his  leisure  hours  to 
secure  well-deserved  recognition.  It  is  hardly 
possible  for  anyone  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of 
this  picture,  wJien  comparing  it  with  the  portrait 
of  Bonifaoius  Amerbaoh  at  Basel,  which  is  quite 
similar  in  style,  and  shows  the  same  pale-blue 
background,  so  characteristic  of  German  pictures 
of  the  time. 

Another  very  uncommon  work  of  Holbein's  is 
the  historical  composition  entitled  Noli  me 
tangere  (No.  182).  This  picture,  coming  from 
Hampton  Court,  claims,  by  its  prominent  posi- 
tion on  the  walls  of  BurHngton  House,  the  due 
recognition  denied  to  it,  untli  now,  by  art-critics, 
who  strangely  enough  seem  to  have  overlooked 
it  Having  examined  it  repeatedly,  I  cannot 
but  pronounce  it  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  pro- 
ductions of  German  historical  art.  No  doubt 
it  would  be  inappropriate  to  criticise  the  ideal 
types  which  Holbein  here  exhibits  on  Italian 
principles.  From  this  point  of  view  the  type  of 
Christ  may  even  be  locuced  upon  as  a  failure ; 
but  the  solemn  gravity  of  the  conception,  the 
dramatic  and  imposing  movements  of  the  figures, 
the  masterly  arrangement  of  the  draperies— 
all  this  unmistakeably  betrays  the  hand  of  Hol- 
bein, the  greatest  artist  of  Southern  Germany. 
Various  considerations  lead  to  the  belief  that 
this  picture,  which  is  unfortunately  not  well 
preserved,  belongs  to  a  comparatively  late  period 
of  Holbein's  art;  but  in  any  case  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  point  out  another  work  by 
Holbein  which  could  rival  so  unique  a  produc- 
tion. Jeak  Paul  Riohteb. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOB  NEXT  WEEK. 

MovDAT,  Feb.  S8, 6  p.m.    London  lastitation :  "  Waves  and 
Ourranta  of  Industrial  Progreas."  by  O.  Phillips  Sevan. 

7  p.m.  aetuaries :  **  Tbe  j^osition  of  Life  and  oiher 
▲ssuranoe  Assoolations  in  Relation  to  their  Local  Medioal 
Bxaminers.    Is  it  eatiaf actory  ?  '*  by  Oomelliu  Walford. 

8  p.m.  Boyal  Academy:  "Some  Suggestione  as  to 
Method  of  Study  addressed  to  Yonng  Soulpters,'*  by  H.  H. 
Azmstead. 

S  p.m.  Boeiety  ef  Arts:  *'The  Msanfaetma  of 
Indiambber  and  Ontta-peroha,"  IV.,  by  T.  Bolas. 

8  p.m.    British  Arohiteots. 

8.30  p.m.  Oeographioal :  "Mr.  Here's  Beoent  Visit 
to  the  Lnknga  Ontlet  of  Lake  TAngaoyika;"  ''The 
Maratse-Mabonda  Empire  la  South  Oentcal  Afrloa,"  by 
Dr.  £.  Holub. 
TvBSDAT,  Feb.  24, 8p.m.  Boyal Isstitation :  "The Physiology 
of  Moaale,"  by  Prof.  Bohiiier. 

8  p.m.  Socie^  of  Arts :  "  Views  of  Odonisatloo^" 
by  W.  Forster. 

8  p.m.  OoUmisl  lastitate:  «<Aa  Empire's  Parlia^ 
ment,"  by  A.  Stareley  HiU. 

8  p.m.  Oiyil  Engineers :  "  On  the  Use  of  Asphalt  and 
Bitnmen  in  Engineexing,"  by  W.  H.  Delaoa. 

8  p.m.  AnthropolOffioal  Institute:  "The  Origin  of 
the  Plough  and  the  Wheeled  Carriage,"  by  E.  B.  Tylor ; 
•'Fijian  Burial  Onstoms,"  by  the  Ber.  Lorimer  Finon ; 
"Exhibition  of  Ethnological  Speoimens  from  Britiah 
Columbia,"  by  Dt,  F.  Dally. 
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8   p.m.     8p«11ingr   Reform   Aiwdation:   "Oa  the 
Onphio  ILepreeratation  of  Vowd^,*'  by  J.  B.  Rundall. 
WssicsaDAT,  F**b  35, 8p.m.    Royal  ▲(Mdemy :  **  The  Recently 
DiieoTered  Soalpturee  at  Olympia,*'  by  0.  T.  Newton 

A  v.m.  Sodety  of  Arts:  "  The  Noxious  Gases  BUI,** 
by  E.  K  Mnsoratt. 

8  pm.  Geological :  "  On  the  Geology  of  Anglesey," 
by  Prof.  HoKenny  Hughes ;  "  Notes  on  the  Strata  expoeed 
Sn  laying  out  thn  Oxford  8ew«ge  Farm  at  Saadford-on- 
Tham^s.**  by  B.  8.  Oobbold ;  **  A  Revieir  and  Description 
of  the  Various  Spedes  of  Britii^  ITppei^Sllurian  Fenes- 
teUidae,*'  by  0.  W.  Shrabwie. 

8  p.m.  Literature:  "On  Recent  Explorations  in 
Rome."  by  R.  N.  Oust. 

8  p.m.  Telegraph  Engineers :  "  On  the  R^wlstaaoe  of 
Galvanometers,**  by  0  Heavif>ide ;  "  On  the  Variation  of 
Electro-static  Oapaoity  in  Submvine  OablAC,'*  by  J.  B. 
Stearns ;  '*  On  Testing  by  Received  Oarxents,*'  by  H.  R. 
Kempe. 

Thussdat,  Ff»b.  36,  8  p.m.  Royal  Institutioa:  "Recent 
Chemical  Progress,*'  by  Prof.  Beirar. 

7  p.m.  London  Institution:  "Living  English 
Painters,"  by  Fredk.  Wedmore. 

8.80  p.m.    Royal.    Antiquaries. 
FaiD4T.  Vfh.  27,  8  pm.    Quekett:  *'  On  Human  and  Canine 
FUariae^"  by  Dr.  T.  Bponcer  Oobbold;  *<On  Blpaehiog 
and  Washing  Microscopical  Sections,**  by  Dr.  Sylvester 
Slarsh,  Jun. 

9  p.m.  Royal  Institution :  "  Sequel  to  the  I^underer 
Gun  Bxplodon,'*  by  F.  J.  BramveU. 

Batvkdky,  Feb  3S,  8  p.m.  Phvsioal :  "On  Some  Effects  of 
Vibratory  Motion  in  Fluids,"  by  H.  R.  Ridout ;  "  On  the 
Determination  of  Chemical  Aflinity  in  Terms  of  Electro- 
motive Force,"  Part  I.,  by  Dr.  C.  R.  A.  Wright ;  Part  II., 
by  Dr.  0.  R.  A.  Wright  and  E.  H.  Rennie. 

8  p.m.  Royal  Institution :  "  Dryden  and  his  Period,** 
by  George  Saintsbury. 

8.45  p.m.    Royal  Botanic. 


SCIENCE. 

Mural  Bird  Life :  being  Essays  on  Ornith- 
ologj.     Bj  Charles  Dixon.     (Longmans.) 

These  papers  are  the  fruit  of  much  patient 
and  enthusiastic  observation  of  birds,  and 
are  published  wifch  the  praiseworthy  intention 
of  attracting  others  to  the  same  pleasant 
employment.  Its  author  has  an  unfortunate 
contempt  for  scientific  ornithology,  systems 
of  classification,  and  the  like,  or  he  would 
hare  known  that  if  an  observer  wishes  to 
advance  any  branch  of  science  he  must  be 
informed  of  the  discoveries  which  have  been 
already  made  in  it,  and  at  what  level  its 
literature  now  stands.  We  cannot  honestly 
say  that  this  volume  adds  anything  to  oar 
knowledge  of  English  birds.  Every  country 
dweller  who  loves  his  garden  must  have  noted 
the  same  facts  as  Mr.  Dixon  here  once  more 
repeats.  Taking  the  common  birds  of  the 
country,  he  describes  the  appearance,  habits, 
food,  nest,  and  eggs  of  each  at  length.  When 
he  sees  a  water  ousel  (cinclus  aquatieus)  it 
never  occurs  to  him  to  suspect  whether  it  be 
the  Scandinavian  variety  of  that  bird  {c, 
melanogaster)  which  has  been  so  frequently 
detected  in  Norfolk ;  while  in  supreme  con- 
tempt of  scientific  ornithologiats  he  never 
troubles  his  head  with  the  question  whether 
the  common  crow  {corvus  corona)  and  its 
ash- coloured  brother,  the  hooded  crow  (<?. 
comix)  ^  a  winter  visitor  on  our  eastern  coasts, 
be  distinct  birds  or  merely  **  members  of  a 
single  dimorphic  species.''  Indeed,  there  is 
not  a  Latin  name  in  the  book.  The  author 
notes  such  facts  as  that  the  blackbird  flirts 
its  tail  when  alighting  on  a  lawn,  whereas  a 
thrush  never  does,  and  that  the  house  sparrow 
uses  all  manner  of  household  odds  and  ends 
wherewith  to  build  its  nest.  Neither  can 
we  conscientiously  subjoin  that  these  artless 
narratives  are  adorned  by  a  graceful  style; 
on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Dixon  writes  cumbrous, 
pedantic,  and  at  times  provincial  English,  in 
the  **  pause,  gentle  reader,"  fashion  of  past 
generations.  Birds  are  thus  at  one  time 
**  choristers,"  at  another  "  little  sons  of 
Orpheus;"  nay,  young  wagtails  become 
'^  sylphlike  choristers,"  and  the  skylark  ex- 


chana;es  its  "  privacy  of  glorious  light "  for 
''aerial  celsitude."  We  have  come  across 
one  or  two  mysterious  sentences,  such  as 
''however  much  the  starling  will  imitate 
other  species  when  in  confinement,  still  I 
am  convinced  that  in  fer<ie  naturae  [nc'\  his 
notes,  though  resembling  other  species,  are 
strictly  his  own ;"  and  still  more  portentously, 
"the  jackdaw  breeds  very  late  in  the  year, 
for  the  rooks  have  young  even  before  they 
commence  laying."  We  must  protest,  too, 
against  Mr.  Dixon's  assumption  of  divinity 
for  Amphion. 

With  all  these  drawbacks,  however,  this  is 
a  pleasant,  genial  book.  Taken  on  its  own 
ground  it  fulfils  its  promise  of  instructing  the 
reader  among  the  secluded  yew  walks  and 
trim  shrubberies  of  home,  while*  in  the  next 
page  he  is  transported  to  the  open  moor, 
the  cold  mist  floats  over  him,  rain  beats  upon 
his  face,  and,  in  words  whose  fidelity  to  fact 
all  who  have  wandered  over  the  Scotch 
mountains  will  acknowledge,  ''suddenly  he 
flushes  the  red  grouse  from  its  heathery  bed, 
and  with  harsh  grating  cries  the  bird  bids 
him  go  hac^  go  hac^  hoc — hoe — hoc ;  and  on 
rapid  wings,  now  fluttering,  now  sailing,  it 
flies  before  him,  and  again  alights  a  hundred 
yards  away."  An  ardent  love  for  natural 
beauty  and  for  all  silvan  scenes  goes  with  Mr. 
Dixon  hand-in<hand  with  a  great  sympathy 
for  bird  life.  But  it  must  be  wild  bird  life ; 
caged  birds  he  grieves  over ;  stuffed  birds  and 
prepared  skins  are  distasteful  to  him,  not 
merely  from  his  aversion  to  scientific  dilet- 
tantism, but  much  more  because  he  cannot 
bring  himself  to  take  a  bird's  life.  This 
affection  for  finches  and  larks  has  naturally 
given  him  a  quick  insight  into  their  ways,  and 
in  a  thousand  little  touches  he  betrays  that 
he  has  been  a  close  observer.  If  he  has  no 
very  novel  facts  to  bring  back  from  the  king- 
dom of  the  birds,  it  is  only  because  all  the 
more  open  traits  of  his  favourites  have  been 
so  frequently  dwelt  upon  by  previous  bird- 
lovers.  The  relations  of  British  birds  to  the 
problems  of  distribution,  relative  abundance 
or  scarcity  of  species,  migration  and  con- 
nexion with  European  ornithology,  form  quite 
a  different  class  of  questions.  No  delight  in 
listening  to  the  song  of  birds  and  lingering 
by  their  nests  will  here  avail.  Scientific 
methods  must  be  applied,  and  these  Mr. 
Dixon  scornfully  rejects.  On  migration, 
indeed,  he  holds  almost  pre-historic  views. 
Winter  comes  and  birds  leave  for  more  genial 
climes — such  is  well-nigh  the  extent  of  his 
vision.  On  the  many  curious'  facts  which 
recent  study  has  collected  on  migration — ^the 
prevalent  winds  which  assist  birds  in  their 
flights  from  land  to  land ;  the  lines  of  migra- 
tion, whether  those  of  the  coast  or  otherwise ; 
the  great  influx  here  during  autumn  of  such 
common  birds  as  blackbirds,  magpies,  &c., 
from  the  Continent;  the  composition  of 
migratory  bands,  whether  strictly  males  and 
females  separately,  or  the  sexes  blended;  above 
all,  the  question  which  underlies  the  whole 
phenomenon,  whether  an  "inherent  wander- 
ing instinct "  leads  them  from  land  to  land, 
or  whether  it  is  necessity  and  acquired 
habit  gradually  perfected  by  practice,  as  has 
lately  been  ably  argued  by  Weissmann  (follow- 
ing the  Swedish  naturalist  Palm^n),  on 
Darwinian  principles — on   all    these  points 


Mr.  Dixon  is  silent.  But  we  gladly  reco$^ige 
his  appreciation  of  the  liveliness  which  birds 
confer  on  rustic  scenery,  and  his  delight  in 
that  burst,  or  rather  crash,  of  melody  which 
ushers  a  May  morning  into  an  old-fashioned 
country  garden.  If  students  of  bird  life  can 
be  contented  with  every  phase  of  these  rural 
pleasures,  then  will  Mr.  Dixon's  book  give 
them  exceeding  satisfaction. 

A  few  more  remarks  may  be  added.  The 
author  notes  that  thrushes  smg  very  early  in 
the  year,  beginning  in  February.  This 
season  we  heard  one  sing  before  the  old  year 
was  dead,  and  on  every  mild  afternoon  of 
January  their  carol  may  be  expected.  Mr. 
Dixon  has  heard  one  sing  through  five  coq- 
tinuous  hours  without  once  quitting  its  bough. 
He  observed,  too,  as  many  as  ten  variations  in 
one  "  snatch  "  of  this  bird's  song.  He  gives 
several  curious  instances  of  localities  chosen 
for  the  nest  of  the  pied  wagtail.  We  have 
seen  a  wagtail's  nest  under  a  cabbage,  and  the 
bird  brought  off  its  young  safely.  The  mag- 
pie has  to  thank  Mr.  Dixon  for  a  very  favour- 
able character  ;  "  its  injuries  are  trivial,"  he 
says.  A  game  preserver,  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed,  would  scarcely  agree  with  this.  Mr. 
Dixon  rightly  dwells  on  the  cunning  which 
this  bird  displays  in  evading  notice  as  it 
approaches  or  leaves  its  nest.  We  remember 
an  instance  to  the  point.  A  Norfolk  sqoire, 
a  great  sportsman,  shot  down  and  trapped 
all  magpies  on  his  estate  without  the  least 
mercy,  but  was  amazed  one  autumn,  when 
the  leaves  felt,  to  find  a  vacant  nest  in  a  tall 
tree  by  his  own  bedroom  window,  while  the 
young  ones  hopped  impudently  about  with 
their  parents  just  out  of  reach  of  his  gun. 
The  old  birds  had  never  flown  directly  to  or 
from  their  nest,  but  with  much  circumspection 
had  been  wont  to  settle  in  trees  far  away  from 
their  home,  and  then  gradually  hopped  to  it 
from  one  tree  to  another  under  cover  of  the 
leaves,  and  thus  had  succeeded  for  weeks  in 
outwitting  the  squire.  Chiff-chafb,  Mr. 
Dixon  opines,  are  become  scarcer  in  his 
locality.  As  they  are  fond  of  frequenting  the 
tallest  trees,  it  is  quite  possible  that  should  these 
be  cut  down  the  birds  may  desert  the  district. 
Speaking  generally,  there  is  certainly  no  dimi- 
nution in  their  numbers.  Nothing  is  said  of  the 
starling's  fondness  for  dovecots,  and  the  hatred 
of  farmers  to  the  bird  in  consequence.  Pro- 
bably the  starling  seizes  upon  the  best  situa- 
tion for  its  nest,  and  so  ousts  the  pigeon.  We 
could  fain  hope  that  divers  black  tales  against 
its  character,  charges  of  murdering  yonng 
birds  and  the  like,  are  calumnies ;  but  its 
relationship  to  the  lai^er  corvidae  must  not 
in  justice  be  forgotten.  The  author  is  cer- 
tainly in  error  when  he  affirms  that  the  barn 
owl  is  rarely  seen  by  day.  On  any  dull  day 
in  Devon  its  appearance,  regularly  beating 
down  the  hedgerows,  is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  In  another  place  he  suspects 
that  the  increased  numbers  of  the  ring-dove 
in  winter  may  be  due  to  migration.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  this  point :  multitudes  come 
across  to  us  every  winter  from  the  Continent. 
While  entirely  agreeing  with  him  that  the 
cuckoo  is  not  polygamous,  we  must  differ  on 
the  fact  of  the  young  cuckoo  ejecting  the 
rightful  owners  of  the  nest  as  soon  as  they 
are  hatched.  Mr.  Harting  showed  conclu- 
sively in  the  Field  paper  that  the  make  of  the 
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Toang  cackoo  was  naturally  adapted  for  this 
purpose.  Indeed,  a  moment's  reflection  shows 
that  so  large  and  Yoracious  a  bird  as  a  young 
cQckoo  could  no  more  live  in  harmony  with 
fellow-nestiings  than  could  a  socialist  with  an 
iristocrat. 

The  tone  of  this  book,  and  the  feelings  of 
kindness  to  the  brute  creation  which  it  incul- 
cates, will  be  thankfully  acknowledged  by  all 
lorers  of  the  country.     Its  motif  might  well 
dense  the  shortcomings  to  which  we  have 
been  obliged  to  call  attention.     It  concludes 
with  a  most  practical  chapter  on  skinning 
Hrds.     When  it  is  added  that  it  is  beauti- 
f  jlly  got  up,  and,  if  some  of  the  illustrations 
—notably  those  of  the  robin  and  golden- 
crested  wren — are  caricatures,  still,  that  the 
beautiful  cbromo-lithograph  of  the  cuckoo's 
isToorite  nest  which  forms  its   frontispiece, 
and  the  spirited  cut  of  the  magpie  are  ezcel- 
lent,  we  part  from  a  well-meaning  book,  only 
regretting  for  the  sake  of  young  naturalists 
that  it  did  not  appear  among  the  Christmas 
gifUbooki.  M.  Q-.  Watkins. 


irOTES  OF  TRAVEL. 


Lr  a  prirmte  letter  from  Dr.  Southon,  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  written  from  Ujiji 
st  the  end  of  last  September,  a  few  days  after 
his  arrival,  we  find  some  interesting  notes 
le^pecting  the  proceedings  of  foreigners  at 
Lake  Tanganyika.  Dr.  Southon  states  that  he 
hid  already  planted  a  station  in  Uguha  on  the 
wtit  aide  of  the  lake  under  the  charge  of 
tfessrs.  Hutley  and  Griffith,  while  he  himself 
proposes  shortly  to  settle  at  Urambo,  King 
Mirambo's  capital  in  Unyamwezi.  He  is 
expecting  the  arrival  of  five  more  Europeans, 
cne  of  whom  will  be  stationed  at  IJnanguira, 
ted  two  others  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake. 
The  station  at  IFjiji  will  be  placed  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Hore,  the  scientific  officer  and  surveyor, 
▼bo  will  continue  his  survev  of  the  lake  and 
report  on  places  suitable  for  stations.  Dr. 
Southon  and  Mr.  Griffith  appear  to  have  taken 
but  100  days  in  making  the  journey  from  the 
ooast  to  ITjiji,  wMe  Mr.  Stanley,  whose  journey 
vas  previously  the  fastest  on  record,  only 
secompliahed  it  in  236  days.  Dr.  Southon 
Ctribotes  the  rapidity  of  the  march  to  pro- 
pitioas  weather  and  careftd  organisation,  and  it 
IS  worthy  of  note  that  he  medically  examined 
an  the  porters  before  engaging  them  at 
Zanzibar,  and  selected  none  but  able-bodied 
Ben. 

Dr.  Rein,  in  a  supplement  to  Petermann's 
JiiUheiiungen,  deseribss  the  Naka  dando,  or 
'*  Boad  between  the  Hills,"  which  joins  the  two 
capitals  of  Japui,  Kioto  and  Tdkio.  Near  the 
&va  Lake  this  road  branches  off  from  the 
TL^aido  or  "  Eastern  Sea  road,"  and  although 
difficult  to  travel  in  winter,  when  its  passes  are 
oorered  with  snow,  it  possesses  peculiar  attrao- 
tiima  during  the  summer.  No  other  xoad.  Dr. 
Bein  tells  us,  equals  it  in  scenery,  or  affords  a 
better  opportumty  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  landscape  features  of  Japan.  No  restric- 
tions iriuttever  are  at  present  placed  uiK>n  the 
XMvemeots  of  travellers,  whose  reception  on 
the  part  of  the  native  population  is  all  that 
eoold  be  desired. 

The  Tanganjrika  portion  of  the  Algerian 
Missionary  Society's  expedition,  about  which 
B'jthing  hae  been  heard  for  some  months,  has 
nnkd  down  at  XJvira  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  lake,  probabljr  with  a  view  to  more  easy 
coomunitttion  with  the  detachment  on  the 
Tictoria  Nyansa. 

The  Intemafional  African  Assodation  have 


just  published  the  second  iastalment  of  the 
**  Journal  et  Notes  de  Yoyage"  of  the  first 
Belgian  Expedition  in  East  Central  Africa, 
giving  an  account  of  the  journey  from  Tabora 
to  Lake  Tanganyika.  M.  Cambier*s  last  letter 
is  dated  September  24,  in  which  he  announces 
that  he  had  definitely  settled  down  for  a  time  at 
Karema,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  the 
first  station.     M.  Gambler's  report  is  accom- 

Eanied  by  a  sketch-map  of  the  route  followed 
y  the  expedition  from  the  east  coast  to  the 
lake,  and  also  by  some  curious  anthropological 
notes  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Datrieux,  who  has  re- 
cently returned  to  Balgium. 

In  a  letter  written  from  TJgogo,  Mr.  Carter, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  Indian  elephants  pre- 
sented by  the  King  of  the  Belgians  to  the 
second  expedition,  attributes  the  death  of  the 
second  elephant,  **  Nadderbux,"  not  to  climatic 
influences,  but  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  in  a 
sound  condition  when  he  left  Bombay.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  utilising  African 
elephants,  Mr.  Carter  says  it  will  be  of  little  or 
no  use  to  attempt  to  train  young  ones,  as  they 
would  nob  be  fit  for  carrying  loads  before  they 
were  twenty  years  old ;  and  he  further  adds  that 
no  Bombay  mahout  would  trust  himself  within 
a  mile  of  a  wild  elephant.  If,  however,  any- 
thing is  to  be  attempted  with  the  African 
animal,  Mr.  Carter  recommends  that  it  should 
be  done  at  once,  as  it  will  soon  become 
scarce.  He  mentions  incidentally  that  want  of 
good  water  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  he  has 
to  contend  with,  that  at  XJgogo  being  almost 
bad  enough  to  kill  the  elephants. 

Mr.  Geokoe  Farkeb,  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission,  recently  left  ChTingking,  in  the  Szechuen 
province,  on  a  journey  northwards,  across  a 
little- known  mountainous  region,  to  Tsinchow, 
in  Kansu,  in  which  remote  place  a  missionary 
station  was  founded  a  short  time  back.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Biley,  another  member  of  the  station  at 
Chungking,  has  lately  returned  from  a  two 
months'  journey  in  the  Szechuen  province.  He 
brought  back  with  him  a  man  of  the  Lolo 
tribe,  and  is  beginning  to  learn  their  language, 
a  feat  which  we  believe  no  European  has 
hitherto  attempted. 

Some  members  of  the  South  American  Mis- 
sionary Society  have  recently  explored  some  of 
the  previously  unexamined  affluents  of  the  Biver 
Purus,  the  great  tributary  of  the  Amazons. 

Mb.  a.  Hay  Aia>EBSON  has  published  through 
Messrs.  Wm.  Blackwood  and  Sons  some  notes 
of  a  journey  to  the  auriferous  quartz  regions 
of  Southern  India. 

Pbof.  Nobdenseiold,  in  writing  to  a  friend, 
announces  his  intention  of  holding  at  Stockholm 
in  the  summer  an  exhibition  of  the  valuable  and 
interesting  specimens  which  he  is  bringing  home 
wiUi  him.  Ethnography,  botany,  zoology,  and 
geology  will  all  be  represented. 

Beoeitt  news  from  Panama  states  that  the 
technical  commission  is  now  re^arly  and  sys- 
tematically engaged  in  completmg  the  detailed 
surveys  for  a  tide-level  canal  through  the 
isthmus.  In  order  to  fimsh  the  work  more 
rapidly,  the  line  of  survey  has  been  divided  into 
five  sections,  and  one  or  more  of  the  engineers 
of  the  party  assigned  to  each  of  them. 

At  the  end  of  last  October  we  drew  attention 
to  Dr.  A.  H.  Hassall's  San  Remo  and  the  Western 
Biviera,  and  now  we  have  before  us  another 
little  book,  dealing  with  nearly  the  same 
region,  entitled  Winter  Havem  in  the  Sunny 
South,  by  Bosa  Baughan  (Bazaar  office).  The 
former  dealt  with  its  subject  chiefly  from  a 
climatic  and  medical  point  of  view,  while  the 
latter  does  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  a  com- 
plete handbook  to  the  Biviera,  including  within 
its  scope  the  new  station,  Alassio.    ^om  the 


nature  of  its  contents  it  will,  we  think,  answer 
this  purpose  very  well,  for  it  affords  a  good  deal 
of  useful  information  with  regard  to  local 
accommodation  and  attractions.  The  author 
certainly  makes  us  wish  that  we  could  personally 
test  the  accuracy  of  her  statements,  especially 
at  a  season  when  the  Begistrar-General  has 
such  a  gloomy  tale  to  tell  of  the  effect  of  London 
fogs  on  the  human  frame. 


SCIEKCE  NOTES. 


TurtstalTa  Ornithologia  Britannica.  (The  Wil- 
lughby  Society.)  Edited  by  Alfred  Newton, 
M.A.,  F.B.S.,  &c.— The  Willughby  Society  was 
formed  at  a  meeting  of  ornithologists  in  May 
1879,  as  an  association  for  reprinting  certain 
ornithological  works  interesting  for  their  utility 
and  rarity.  Copies  of  the  works  reproduced 
are  issued  only  to  subscribers.  The  subscription 
is  £1^  and  the  secretary  Mr.  F.  D.  Godman,  of 
10  Chandos  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 
Two  works  are  already  in  hand  for  issue  to 
subscribers  in  the  year  1880  besides  the  present 
one,  and  numerous  others  are  under  considera- 
tion for  future  reproduction.  The  present  work 
is  executed  by  means  of  photo-lithography. 
Marraaduke  Tunstall,  of  Wycliffo,  in  Yorkwiire, 
who  was  born  in  1743  and  died  in  1790,  was  a 
correspondent  of  Linnaeus.  He  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society  in  the  year  in 
which  he  brought  out  his  Ornithologia,  being 
proposed  by  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  whose 
curious  observations  and  experiments  on  the 
singing  of  birds  have  unfortunately  not  bo  en 
repeated  in  modern  times.  He  was  seconded 
by  Pennant.  His  collection  of  birds  formed  the 
basis  of  the  present  museum  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  where  many  of  his  stuffed  birds  still  ozist. 
His  collection  cost  him  many  thousands  of 
pounds,  and  many  of  his  specimens  were 
figured  by  Brown  and  Bewick.  The  execution 
of  the  reproduction  of  the  work,  which  is  dated 
1771,  seems  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Hail  in  the  Cauccuus, — Prof.  Abich  has  at  last 
bronght  out  his  long-promised  paper  {Uebtr 
kryatalliniechen  Hagel  im  unteren  Kaukasua  in 
seinen  Beziehungen  zu  der  Physik  des  Bodens, 
Yon  Hermann  Abich.  Vienna:  Holder).  On 
the  extraordinary  haUstones  of  the  summer 
of  1869  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiflis.  Tnese 
phenomena  were  very  remarkable;  four  times 
within  three  months  was  that  special  district 
visited  by  hailstones  which  were  characterised, 
not  only  b^  the  great  size  of  the  stones,  but  by 
their  exhibiting  distinctly  crystalline  ex- 
crescences, closely  resembling  the  well-known 
crystals  of  calo  spar  from  tho  Hartz  mines.  Of 
two  of  these  storms  Prof.  Abich  was  himself  a 
witness;  in  fact  he  was  caught  by  one  of  them 
when  riding,  and  only  succeeded  in  sheltering 
his  head  behind  a  small  tree.  He  gives  a  sketch 
of  this  storm,  which  shows  that  the  hailcloud 
proper  was  distinctly  separated  from  the  ordinary 
thundercloud  which  preceded  it,  by  a  dear  interval 
through  which  a  distant  view  could  be  seen, 
while  tho  hail  on  one  side  and  the  rain  on  the 
other  shut  out  the  rest  of  the  landscape.  The 
most  remarkable  fact  about  all  these  storms  is 
that  they  never  penetrated  far  into  the  wooded 
parts  of  tho  country,  but  expended  their  fury 
on  the  cleared  spaces,  such  as  vineyards,  &o., 
which  are  specially  selected  so  as  to  obtain  the 
maximum  possible  benefit  from  sunshine. 
Prof.  Abich  also  shows  that  the  geological  charac- 
ter of  the  country  has  an  apparent  influence  on 
its  liability  to  hail  visitation.  Other  instances 
of  exceptional  falls  which  are  on  record  are 
next  noticed,  especially  those  described  by  Padre 
Sanna  Solaro,  S.J.,  in  the  Annuaire  Sac,  Met,  de 
France,  vol.  xi.,  1863,  with  his  experiments  on 
the  artificial  production  of  hailstones  by  freezing 
water  in  thin  indiarubber  balls ;  and  also  Louis 
Dttfour*s  experimeitf  J^V^JH^^^^  ^(£^^" 
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torium  fur  Meteorologies  yol.  ii.,  p.  410,  KndBuU, 
8oc.  VaudoisedeB Sciences  Naturelle8,yo\,yi.,  1860. 
Abicb  holds  to  DoTe*B  explanation  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  snccesaiye  layers  of  ice  in  the 
stones  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  storm  being  a 
Tirhirlvind,  with  axis  horizontal,  so  that  tne 
stones  reTolre  in  a  yertical  circle,  and  are  swept 
round  and  round  through  atmospheric  strata  of 
very  different  temneratores,  till  they  grow  so 
heayy  that  they  fall. 

The  Cali/omian  Cave^Bear, — ^The  skull  of  a 
bear,  discoyered  beneath  seyeral  inches  of  caye 
earth  and  stalagmite  in  a  oayem  in  the 
carboniferous  limestone  of  California,  has  been 
studied  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope,  who  finds  that  it 
represents  a  new  species  of  Geryais's  genus 
Ardotherium,  to  which  he  applies  the  name 
A .  eimum,  Tliis  Californian  oaye-bear  is,  there- 
fore, entirely  different  from  the  caye-bear  of 
this  country,  as  likewise  from  any  existinff 
species.  Dr.  Cope  has  also  recently  described 
seyeral  new  species  of  fossil  mammalia  from 
the  Miocene  bMs  of  Oregon. 

Ak  extraordinary  prize  of  8,000  frs.  has 
been  awarded  by  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  Mr.  Crookes,  F.E.S.,  in  recognition 
of  his  recent  discoyeries  in  Molecular  Physics 
and  Badiant  Matter. 


PHILOLOGY  NOTES. 

The  Asydayavta  Suttam  (Chemnitz:  Schmeitz- 
ner)  is  a  Pali  sutta  edited  and  translated  by 
Prof.  Pischel,  of  KieL  It  is  the  third  sutta  in 
the  Brahman  a  Yagga,  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Majjhima  Nik&ya — that  is  to  say,  it  is  the 
ninety-third  sutta  in  that  Nikaya,  and  not  the 
third,  as  is  supposed  b3r  the  editor.  It  describes 
how  the  Brahmans,  irritated  by  the  promulga- 
tion of  Gautama's  doctrine  of  the  equality  of 
the  castes,  persuade  Assalayana,  a  young  and 
distinguiehed  scholar,  to  undertake  to  over- 
throw the  Buddha's  arguments.  He  reluctantly 
consents,  and,  being  defeated  in  tiie  argument, 
becomes  a  disciple  of  the  Blessed  One.  The 
reasons  which  the  Buddha  adduces  in  support  of 
his  doctrine  are  yery  clear  and  simple,  and 
much  the  same  as  are  advanced  to-day  by 
opponents  of  the  caste  system.  One  of  these 
reasons  is,  curiously  enough,  a  comparison 
between  the  diyiaion  into  castes,  which  the 
Brahmans  upheld,  and  the  oontrary  state  of 
things  existing  among  the  Tonas  and  E[ambojas 
—that  is,  among  the  inhabitants  of  what  is 
to-day  Afghanistan.  There  it  is  said,  <*  A  master 
may  become  a  slaye  and  a  slaye  a  master."  Tbe 
Yonas  in  this  passage  must  be  the  Baotrian 
Greeks,  and  the  date  at  which  the  sutta  assumed 
its  present  iairm  cannot,  therefore,  be  older  than 
the  third  century  B.o.  The  brochure  is  an  in- 
teresting and  yaluable  addition  to  our  small 
collection  of  properly  edited  P&U  texts. 

Det  philolcgisk'historishe  Sam/unds  Minde^ 
shrift  (Copenhagen.)  This  is  the  Memorial 
yolume  of  the  Copenhagen  Philologiccd- 
BistoricaJ.  Society,  publish^  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniyersary  of  its  foundation.  J.  L. 
Heiberg,  **  On  the  Terminology  of  the  Greek 
Mathematicians,"  explains  many  of  the  terms 
used  by  Eutocius,  Pappus,  and  Proclue  which 
are  insufficiently  noticed  in  the  Lexicons.  Kr. 
Nyrop,  in  **The  Combination  t  -|-  r  in  Proyengal 
Phonetics,"  shows  that  the  sound  of  t  (d)  under- 
went a  modification  into  tS,  and  is  now  represented 
by  the  sound  i  in  many  Proyen^al  words,  e.g., 
poire-,  j)aire.  The  sound  "S,  he  thinks,  must 
haye  existed  in  Proyen^al  as  well  as  in  Old 
French.  Sophus  Bugge,  in  bis  ''  Contributions 
to  the  History  of  the  Northern  Ballads,"  com- 
pares the  ballads  Marsh  Stig  and  Holofemes 
with  other  similar  traditions.  Jean  Pio  has  a 
very  interesting  article  on  <*The  Old-Greek 
Prepositions  as  used  in  Modem  Greek,*'  with 


full  illustrations  from  the  Byzantine  and  Modem- 
Greek  authors.  The  colloquial  yariatioas  are 
yery  striking.  Emil  Gigas  writes  on  ''  Adapta- 
tions by  Modem  Poets  of  the  Amphitruo  of 
Flautus."  The  peculiar  standpoints  of  this 
comedy  and  its  great  popularity  are  shown, 
with  a  criticism  of  the  many  yersions  in  different 
languages,  including  those  of  Pandolfo 
Collenuccio,  Francisco  de  Yillalobos,  Camoens, 
MoU^re,  Dryden,  and  others.  M.  C.  Gertz 
contributes  Critical  Notes  on  the  Suasortae  of  M. 
Annaeus  Seneca.  J.  N.  Madvig  has  some 
Miscellaneous  Short  Notes  on  Greek  Transla- 
tions of  Roman  Official  Documents,  and  Con- 
jectural Emendations  of  the  Text  of  Homer: 
among  these,  in  book  iii.,  line  42,  of  the  Iliad, 
for  M^toy  he  proposes  to  read  some  word  like 
{nr^Tiov{\),  Some  Passages  in  Cicero's  Brutus 
are  rectified.  Lud7.  Y.  A.  Wimmer  has  con- 
tributions to  Old -Norse  Philology ;  and  Yilh. 
Thomson  a  Critical  Investigation  of  the  words 
andare,  andar,  anar,  aller — ^he  rejects  previous 
derivations,  and  traoes  them  all  from  the  Latin 
ambulare. 

The  Legend  of  Oaudama,  by  Bishop  Bigandet 

iTrubner),  is  a  reprint  of  the  second  edition 
published  in  Bangoon)  of  Bishop  Bigandet's 
well-known  translation  of  a  Burmese  Xife  of 
Gautama.     That  second  edition  has  long  ago 
been  out  of  print,  and  copies  of  it  are  yery 
difficult  to  obtain  in   the   European  market. 
Messrs.  Tnibner  and  Co.  may  be  congratulated 
on  haying  secured  the  Bishop's  permission  to 
re-issue  this  rare  book  in  the  **  Oriental  Series," 
to  which  it  will  form  a  useful  addition.    The 
second  edition  juat  referred  to  is  here  reprinted 
yery  exactly,  the  misprints  and  incorrect  trans- 
literations being  also  carefully  reproduced;  and 
the  only  addition  bein^  an  *'  Advertisement  to 
the  third  edition,"  which  contains  a  curiously 
perverted  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  work. 
The  writer  of  the  Advertisement  thinks  it  to  be 
**  a  complete  expoeition  of  the  great  system  of 
Buddhism  " — firstly,  because  it  consists,  not  only 
of  the  life  or  lefi^nd  of  Gautama,  from  which  it 
derives  its  title,  but  also  of  a  translation  of  a  short 
Siamese  work  on  Nirvana,  of  a  short  Burmese 
treatise  on  the  Buddhist  mendicants,  and  an 
abstract  of  a  few  of  the  shorter  Jataka  stories ; 
and,  secondly,  because  ''a  knowledge  of  that 
system  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  the  study  of 
the  religious  books  of  Burmah."    Who  would 
venture  thus  to  maintain  that  a  translation  of 
some  modem  Life  of  Obrist,  with  a  few  pa^es  in 
an  appendix  devoted  to  Christian  monasticism, 
and  a  few  more  pages  to  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion by  faith  and  to  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
eould  constitute  a  "complete  exposition"  of 
Christianity?      In   Bumuih,    too.    Buddhism 
has   no   doubt    been    preserved   mu(^  more 
purely  than    in    China;    but    the    Burmese 
Buddhism  is  entirely  derived  from,   and  was 
entirely   dependent  for    its  earlier   literature 
upon,  Siam  and  Ceylon,  the  Buddhism  in  these 
three    countries    being   practically   identical. 
Bishop  Bigandet's  book  is  neither  a  complete 
exposition  of  Buddhism  nor  is  it  drawn  from 
the  onlj  source  from  which  a  true  knowledge  of 
Buddhism  can  be  derived.  Bat  it  may  fairly  be 
said  to  be  the  most  authoritative  and  most  com- 
plete work  we  at  present  possess  on  modern 
Burmese  Buddhism.  The  few  notices  inForbes's 
Burmah    and   in   other    books  of    a    similar 
kind  are  both  meagre  and  inaccurate ;  and  the 
observations  of  Bastian,  though  in  many  respects 
more  critical  and  trustworthy,  are  rendered  almost 
useless  by  their  utter  want  of  arrangement  and 
method.  It  is  true,  also,  that,  in  the  absence  of 
better  materials,  Bishop  Bigandet's  work  has 
been  extensively  used  as  evidence  of  earlier 
Buddhism ;  but  as  the  authentic  records  of  the 
Buddhist  Scriptures  are  gradudly  made  acces- 
sible, its  yalue  in  this  respect  ^never  yery  great 
— ^will  fade  away  into  nothingness.    It  is,  per- 
haps, a  pity  that,  in  reprinting  a  work  wnich 


has  been  constantly  referred  to  in  books  on 
Buddhism,  the  paging  of  the  edition  generally 
so  referred  to — the  second— has  not  bwn  fol. 
lowed,  or  at  least  noted ;  and  tiie  new  editbn 
would  have  gained  very  much  in  ussfalnass  if 
an  index  of  proper  names  had  been  added. 
The  present  edition,  like  the  old  ona,  hu  no 
index  whatever.  In  spite  of  all  its  defecta, 
the  first  European  edition  of  a  yery  interest'. 
ing  and  readable  Life  of  Gautama  should 
form  a  part  of  the  library  of  every  student  of 
Buddhism. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Abchaeoloqigal  Instttutb.— (r/tttr«{ay,  Feb,  S.)    I 

Thb  Rev.  J.  Falter  Rawell  in  the  Ghair.~The  Rer. 
H.  M.  Soarth  sent  an  iaterestiag  paper  "Onu 
Inaoribed  Yotive  Tablet  f omid  at  Binehestef  ((he  | 
ancient  Yinoviam).."  The  tablet  was  erected  to 
Aeaculapiua  and  Salua,  and  is  dedicated  by  a  oertuD  | 
physician.  The  chief  interest  of  the  iascripkioo 
oonstats  in  its  being  a  farther  testimony  to  the  fwt 
that  the  Soman  troops  in  Britain  were  sappM 
with  medical  officers,  and  it  farther  leads  to  tlie 
presumption  that  the  ala  of  the  Vettones,  or  body 
of  Spanish  cavalry  from  the  province  of  Salamino, 
were  stationed  at  Yinoviam.  The  insoription  i«  u 
follows  :— 

(AB3)  CVLAPIO. 
(ET)  SALVTI. 
(PRO.SALY)  TB.AliAE.YET. 
(TONYM)  C.  R.  M.  AYRB. 
(L.  CRY53)  OCOMAS.  ME. 
(Y.  S)  L.  M. 

Mr.  Scarth  gave  several  other  iastanoes  of  Bomin 
monaments  erected  either  by,  or  in  comaiemorv 
tion  of,  medical  officers,  oonaeoted  with  the  army 
in  this   ooantry.      As  examplas  of  the  different 
ranks    held    by   Roman   military  physidioi  h« 
inatanoed  the  titles:  '* Medici  alaram,"  " media 
oohortam,"  '*medioi  legionnm,"  "medieos  dupli- 
carina   triremia."     The  duties  of  the  Fraefectoi 
Caatrorum,  according  to  Yeffetina,  extended  over 
the  aick  aoldiera  and  those  phyaiciana  who  hsd  the 
care  of  them.    Several  inscriptions  to  soldiers  of 
the  Yettonian    aXa   were  deacribed.— Mr.  C.  £• 
Keyser  read  a  careful  and  lenp^thy  paper  "on  the 
recently  discovered  mural  paintings  at  Patehim, 
near  Brighton,"  in  the  coarse  of  whieh  a  new  theory 
wasprodaoed  in  explaaation  of  "Low  Side  Win* 
dowa."     Among  the  remarkable  features  of  the 
very  interesting  paintings  in  qaeation  were  the 
thirty  ooats  of  whitewash  with  which  they  btd 
been  covered,   and  from  beneath  which  they  hid 
been   apparently    aatiafaotorily   disinterred.— Mr. 
J.  G.  Waller  spoke  at  some  length  nponthedefioite 
laws  which  reflated  paintings  in  churches,  which 
laws  were  eatabliahed  as  early  aa  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  developed  np  to  the  time  of  the  Reformatioa. 
With  regard  to  the  aubject  of  the  Laat  Jadgmeat. 
as   represented   at   Patcfaam,    the   same  ganosl 
featorea   occur   in  aU  auoh   representationi,  ojn 
it    was    extremely    difficult    to   say   whea  the 
laws  for   this   special   subject   were  laid  down. 
Mr.    J.   Neale    and    Mr.    J.    T.    Micklethwtite 
spoke  as  to  the  means  that  had  been  employed  to 
preaerve  the  Patoham  paintings.  ~ Among  t*^*  •"*[' 
quities  exhibited  waa  an  embroidered  jmlpit-cloth, 
formed  of  the  orphreya  and  other  portions  of^^ 
copes  from  Woolohuroh,  Dorset,  sent  by  Mr.  B.  A. 
Griffiths.— Mr.  Hartshome  exhibited  a  photograph 
of  a  sepulchral  alab  of  a  lady,  lately  f ooad  m 
Bangor  Cathedral    The  oeetune  is  of  the  niddle 
of  Sie  fourteenth  century,  and  she  hcMs  a  fMir 
preeum,  or  set  of  beads,  ananged  in  aevena,  aad  wiu 
ftne  circular  brooches  in  immediate  connexion  inM 
them.    Two  pockets  are  shown  in  the  front  of  the 
lady's  long  gown,  which  ia  fastened  with  inj^I 
able  buttona  down  to  the  feet.-Mr.  H.  8.  flaiteid 
aent  a  rubbing  of  the  tympanam  of  the  soatfa  door 
of  Everfeon  C»iareh,  Notts,  a  sealpture  of  the  stsae 
charaoter  as  that  at  Moocae,  Hor«fordahira.--ThJ 
Rev.  G.  T.  Harvey  exhibited  a  leaden  disc  foaod 
at  Oundle. —Several  other  antiquities  were  exBi« 
bited. 
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flocmrr  am  AxnQiOAaaa»'^ThMr$dayf  Feb,  1£.) 
KDWi!r  FuEBBFiBLi),  Siq.,  y.-P.,.  in  the  Chair.— 
Hr.  C.  Trice  Martin  read  a  paper  upon  a  roll  of 
•eeoanti  of  8ir  John  Dannoe,  of  suma  of  money 

Sby  him  in  pfarsaance  of  the  ordera  of 
Henry  VIIL  from  1522  to  1527.  The  items 
of  expendilnre  inolnded  the  viaite  of  the  Emperor 
Curlet  y.  and  King  Christian  II.  of  Denmark  to 
Kngland,  a  campaign  of  the  l)ake  of  Suffolk  in 
Fnaoe,  and  other  points  of  historioal  interest, 
which  were  illnstrated  by  extracts  from  the  State 
pspen  in  the  Public  ReoOTd  Office  and  elsewhere. 

RoTAL  AfliATio  ^oatKTY.— {Monday,  Feb.  16,) 

Sa  H.  C.  BAWLnrsoif,  K.C.B.,  President,  in  the 
Chair.— Prof.  P.  Max  Miiller  read  a  paper  "On 
flsBskrit  Texts  disoorered  in  Japan,"  in  which  he 


iin  MSS.  containing  a  gloasair  of  Chinese 
wotda,  with  their  equivalents  in  Sansicrit,  together 
with  the  transliteration  of  the  Sanskrit  words  in 
Japsaeae.  The  Sanskrit  is  written  in  an  alphabet 
venr  nearlv  the  same  as  the  old  Kepalese.— Mr. 
J.  w.  Bedlionae  read  a  paper  *'0n  the  Identifica- 
tMB  oi  the  '  FaLse  Dawn^  of  the  Muslims  with  the 
'  ZodiaedL light '  of  the  Buropeans,"  in  oonfiimation 
ef  his  prsviott  paper. 


FINE   ART. 

IBCSASOIdOOICAL     IfOTBS     OK     A     TOITB     IIT 

sOTTTHSBir  iTAliY  {Oonduded). 

V. 

gamfahia. 
la  ancient  Gampani*  the  chief  archaeological 
novelties  at  the  preeent  time  are  the  ezcayations 
in  the  neoropc^  of  II  Boaoo  d' Aoerra,  the  ancient 
Sneesnla,  oondnoted  by  Banm  Spinelli,  and  the 
disooferiee  made  in  that  of  yioo  Equenee, 
between  GastelUunare  and  SoTrento. 

The  ezoftTations  at  Sueeenla,  which  haye  been 
in  pi^gteee  for  the  lattthree  years,  are  interest- 
ing as  having  been  yery  skilfully  carried  out, 
vith  mtioh  care,  regularity,  and  scientific 
method— a  rare  ciroumstanoe  in  Italian  exca- 
Tation&  Then,  too,  they  haye  reyealed  many 
new  &Gts.  They  haye  not  yet  been  systemati- 
cally dealt  with  in  print ;  but  I  was  enabled  to 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  collection  which 
they  haye  furnished,  and  which  Baron  Spinelli 
sent,  tH  bloc,  to  the  archaeological  exhibition 
held  at  Oaserta  on  the  occasion  of  the  pro- 
vindal  agrioultoral  show.  This  exhibition 
had  just  dosed  when  I  arriyed  at  Naples ;  but 
I  was  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  its  two  learned 
oq^aniaers.  Prof.  Qiulio  Mineryini,  of  Naples, 
aiM  the  Abbate  Jandli,  of  Capua,  for  seeing  its 
doors  re-opened  ibr  me  before  the  objects  oom- 
ponug  it  were  packed  up. 

Xhe  ooUeetion  from  the  necropolis  of  Suessnla 
enables  us  to  follow,  by  means  of  its  ceramic 
remains,  the  aoooessiye  phasesof  the  ciyilisation 
of  a  small  Campanian  city  between  the  seyenth 
and  second  centuries  B.a 

In  the  oldest  tombs  only  yases  of  blackish 
day  ooeor,  allied  to  the  earliest  potteries  of 
Etniria  and  Latium.  These  yases  were  a 
Wfweity  for  the  scholars  of  Naples ;  but  pro- 
freaional  oeawOori  say,  now  that  attention  has 
been  called  to  them,  **  We  haye  met  with  them 
eTStywhere,  and  hittierto  we  threw  them  away 
as  mbbish  because  they  had  no  commercial 
yafaie.**  At  all  eyents,  there  is  now  a  tendency 
to  assome  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy  the 
existonee  of  an  earlier  natiye  manufacture  of 
pottnries  of  blackish  day,  the  gradual  improye- 
aent  in  wkich  produced  the  bucchero  nero  in 
Etrazia,  and  peinaps  in  Latium  as  well,  and  the 
first  attempts  at  whidi  haye  just  been  studied 
in  the  most  remarkable  manner  by  Prof.  Hdbig 
in  the  ierramaft  of  Emilia.  This  ceramic  waie 
is  almost  idsntieal  in  eyeiT  case.  Still,  we  may 
now  distinguish  by  pecolur  duumotonstios  six 


diflbrent  local  types  to  the  south  of  the  yalley 
ofthePo:— 

(1)  The  Eirmoan  type,  which  occurs  in  the 
earliest  burial-places  of  Ohiusi,  especially  in 
those  of  Poggio-Uenzo. 

(2)  The  LaUal  type,  now  so  well  known  by 
the  brilliant  researones  of  Signor  Michele  de 
Boesi.  And  here  two  successiye  epochs  may  be 
distinguished— the  first  characterised  by  the 
presence  of  cinerary  urns  in  tiie  shape  of 
tuguria,  and  by  those  yases  the  outer  surface 
of  which  presents  square  alveoU,  as  if  the 
decorator  had  roughly  imitated  the  appearance 
of  basket-work;  the  second,  in  which  these 
two  characteristic  forms  disappear,  and  in  which 
the  strictly  Latial  potteries,  which  then  in  some 
cases  bear  incised  geometrical  decorations, 
begin  to  be  associated  with  pieces  of  bucchero 
nerOi  perhaps  imported  from  the  Etruscans,  and 
with  Httle  yases,  painted  in  a  yery  archaic  style, 
of  Qreek  origin.  The  tombs  recently  discoyered 
at  Borne,  on  the  Esquiline,  and  oyer  which  the 
wall  of  Seryius  TulUus  was  built,  belong  to  this 
second  epoch. 

(3)  The  Picentine  type  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ajculum,  Firmum,  and  Hatria,  richly  re- 
presented in  the  municipal  museum  of  Ascoli 
Piceno,  in  the  palaeo-ethnographical  museum 
annexed  to  the  Kircherian  Museum  in  the 
buildings  of  the  Collegio  Bomano,  and  in  the 
Fol  Museum  at  Gteneya. 

(4)  The  Sabine  ty}>e,  made  known  to  us  by 
the  recent  disooyeries  at  Amitemum  and 
Corfinium. 

(5)  The  Campanian  type,  brought  to  light  by 
the  excayations  at  Suessula. 

(6)  The  Bruttian  type,  the  first  specimen  of 
which,  on  my  return  firom  my  tour,  I  presented 
to  the  Louyte.  It  was  dug  up  in  the  heart  of 
the  wildest  mountains  of  Calabria,  at  Casal- 
nuoyo,  between  Geraoe  and  Gioja. 

At  Suessula,  as  in  the  old  neoropoles  of 
Latium,  after  originally  appearing  alone,  the 
blackish  pottery  occurs  in  conjunction  with 
painted  yases  of  Greek  manufacture,  with 
geometrical  decorations,  and  with  those  which 
present  the  first  examples  of  animal  painting, 
traced  in  reddish  colour.  Next  comes  the  epoch 
of  yases  in  the  Asiatico-Lydian  style,  with  belts 
of  animals,  real  or  grotesque;  and  afterward 
that  of  yases  with  black  figures.  Among  the 
latter  some  seem  to  haye  Men  imported  firom 
Greece,  and  others  haye  the  perfectly  character- 
istic oacM  of  the  CSialcidian  ware  of  Gnmae. 

yases  with  red  figures  succeed.  Here  the 
main  interest  of  the  collection  consists  in  those 
which  were  undoubtedly  brought  in  the  course 
of  trade  from  Greece  proper,  and  espeoi^y 
from  Athens.  Thus  we  reoognise  here  (for  the 
first  time  in  Italy)  the  presence  of  a  large  and 
exquisite  Athenian  lek^hoBy  with  a  white 
ground,  the  painting  being  a  representation  of 
two  women.  It  is  accompanied  oy  the  inscrip- 
tion, in  three  lines,  in  the  centre : — 

AHionEiei^s 

KAAOX 
AAKIMA-l-ot 

No  less  undeniably  Attic  by  its  manuiiEu>ture 
and  inscriptions  is  a  large  and  admirable  ehyphos 
with  red  figures  in  a  seyere  style.  On  one  side 
all  the  diaracters  are  shown  with  their  names 
affixed,  AAEXSANAPOX  leading  HEAENE,  who  is 
urged  on  by  a^POAITE  and  HEieox ;  the  Trojan 
hero,  the  son  of  Priam,  is  assisted  by  AINEAX, 
according  to  the  narratiye  in  the  Oypnaca.  On 
the  other  side,  in  presence  of  nPiAMOX,  who  is 
seated,  Menelaus  (the  only  figure  whose  name 
is  not  appended)  is  pursuing,  with  drawn  sword, 
HEAENE,  who  18  taking  refuge,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  A«POAITE,  with  KPIXETX  and  his 
daughter  kpiseix.  Under  one  of  the  handles 
is  traced  with  the  brush  the  signature  of  the 
ceramic  painter  Macron,  makpon  efpa^xen, 
which  is  here;  met  with  for  the  first  time.    On 


the  other  handle  is  traced  a  graffito  the  signa- 
ture of  the  potter  Hieron,  hiepon  ehoiesen, 
already  known  on  thirteen  other  yases,  one  of 
which — a  noticeable  circumstance — likewise 
reproduces  the  scene  of  the  rape  of  Helen. 

r^othing  can  be  more  instructive  than  a 
comparison  of  these  two  yases,  and  of  some 
similar  examples  as  clearly  of  Athenian  im- 
portation, with  the  yases  in  the  styles  of  Nola 
and  Capua  found  in  the  same  tombs.  Their 
contrast  forms  a  complete  refutation  of  Gustay 
Kramer  and  Otto  Jahn's  theory.  Products  so 
different  in  style  and  execution  cannot  proceed 
from  the  same  source,  and  on  seeing  them  side 
by  side  one  only  becomes  more  and  more 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the 
existence  of  local  Greek  potteries  in  Campania, 
After  the  fine  yases  with  red  figures,  the 
excayations  at  Suessula  present  us  with  those 
of  the  decadence —in  the  decoration  of  which 
white  plays  an  important  part— very  similar  to 
those  of  Capua.  We  are  likewise  struck  by  the 
large  number  of  figures  of  Samnite  warriors,  with 
their  helmets  loaded  with  singular  plumes,  as 
they  appear  in  the  mural  paintings,  commonly 
called  Greek,  but  really  Lucanian,  of  a  tomb  at 
Paestum,  which  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Naples  Museum,  and  in  those  of  underground 
tombs  of  the  Samnite  epoch  recently  opened  at 
Santa-Maria  di  Capuavetere.  Finally,  these 
painted  yases  of  the  decadence  are  succeeded 
oy  Etrusco-Campanian  potteries  with  reliefs 
and  a  uniform  brilliant  black  glaze. 

But  tombs  of  these  later  epochs  are  still  rare 
in  the  part  as  yet  explored  of  the  necropolis  of 
Suessula,  The  portions  hitherto  excavated  are 
generally  of  a  pretty  early  date.  And  it  must 
be  noted  as  a  somewhat  uncommon  circumstance 
that  so  far  no  trace  has  been  discoyered  of 
the  superposition  of  tombs  of  different  ages. 
Suessula  was  never  anything  but  a  yery  small 
town,  and  its  burial-place  was  not  so  limited  as 
to  render  it  necessary  to  use  the  same  spot 
twice  over.  We  may  remark,  however,  how, 
as  time  went  on,  modifications  Were  introduced 
in  the  mode  of  burial.  In  the  oldest  tombs — 
those  containing  the  vases  of  blackish  ware— 
the  body  is  directly  buried  in  the  soil,  and  pro- 
tected only  by  a  few  large  fiat  stones  arranged 
BO  as  to  cover  it.  Next,  we  find  the  Greek 
mode  adopted  of  interring  the  remains  in  a 
kind  of  sarcophagus  of  the  shape  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, formed  originally  of  slabs  of  tufia,  and 
afterwards  of  tiles.  Finally,  at  the  time  of  the 
decadence,  there  is  a  return  to  the  system  of 
direct  interment  in  a  simple  trench  dug  in  the 
ground. 

Unlike  those  of  II  Bosco  d*  Aoerra,  the  ex- 
cavations of  yioo  Equense  were  carried  on 
without  any  supervision  and  by  untrained  icava" 
tori  for  purely  speculative  purposes. 

My  friend,  Prof.  Barnabei,  has  related  in 
these  columns  the  accidental  circumstances 
which  brought  about  this  discovery  of  a  part  of 
the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Osco-Campanian 
Taurania,  which  seems  to  haye  been  succeeded 
by  Aequana,  mentioned  by  Silius  Itallcus.  The 
latter  would  appear,  from  its  modern  name  of 
yico  Equense,  which  is  certainly  derived  from 
yicus  Aequanensis,  to  haye  been  only  a  simple 
viciu. 

It  does  not  appear  from  Prof.  Bamabei's 
account  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
any  of  the  objects  discovered,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  were  immediately  dispersed.  How- 
ever, I  was  enabled  to  examine  a  considerable 
number  of  painted  yases  from  yico  Equense 
at  Naples,  in  the  possession  of  the  dealers 
Barone  and  Scognamiglio,  and  at  £ome,  in  that 
of  Signor  Alessandro  Castellani.  As  a  rule, 
they  are  exceptionally  beautifuL  Among  the 
yases  with  red  figures,  there  are  some  which 
show  Uie  glaze  of  Nola  in  its  most  exquisite 
quality;  others  are  predsdy  similar  to  those 
preyiously  found  at  Sorrento.     Among  thos 
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with  black  figure <,  there  are  a  coQsiderable 
number  belonging  to  tbafc  singularly  delicate 
type,  with  a  white  ground,  examples  of  which 
have  already  been  discovered  at  different  spots 
in  Etruria  and  Oampania,  and  the  place  of 
manufacture  of  which  is  still  unknown. 

I  shall  not  speak  here  of  the  latest  discoveries 
of  vases  made  in  the  tombs  of  Santa- &£aria  di 
Capuavetere,  t.e.,  of  the  ancient  Capua,  by 
Signori  Doria  and  Gallozzi.  Doubtless  there 
are  marvellous  specimens  among  them  which 
deserve  a  protracted  study,  but  they  do  not  add 
materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the  objects  which 
mark  the  necropolis  of  this  great  city. 

I  devoted  two  days  to  examining— first  in  the 
Gaserta  exhibition,  and  secondly  in  the  Museo 
Oampano  at  Gapua^the  rich  and  curious  series 
of  antiquities  discovered  in  II  Fondo  Patturelli, 
at  the  spot  called  **  Le  Ourti,"  dose  to  Santa- 
Maria  di  Oapuavetere,  at  about  sixty  yards' 
distance  from  the  walls  of  ancient  Capua.  M. 
Femique  in  France;  Prof.  GiuUo  Minervini, 
Father  Garruoci,  and,  before  all,  Signer  Mancini 
and  Dr.  von  Duhn  in  Italy,  as  well  as  Herr 
Beloch  in  Germany,  have  already  treated  at 
length  of  these  antiquities,  and  yet  the  subject 
is  far  from  exhausted,  and  there  is  still  fresh 
light  to  be  thrown  upon  it. 

The  excavations  of  II  Fondo  Patturelli  have 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  a 
temple  of  the  Osco-Campanian  epoch,  the  ar- 
rangement of  which  very  closely  resembled  that 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Forum  of 
Pompeii  and  that  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Victor  OQ  the  Palatine.  This  sanctuary  was 
dedicated  to  an  old  Italic  goddess,  represented 
in  150  votive  statues  of  tufa,  very  roughly  exe- 
cuted, which  have  been  found  all  about  it.  The 
goddess  in  question  U  always  represented  in  a 
sitting  posture,  in  moat  oases  holding  in  her 
arms  one  or  more  children  in  swaddling  clothes ; 
sometimes  she  holds  as  many  as  twelve  at  once. 
In  one  instance  the  child  is  nude ;  in  another  it 
i<9  being  suckled  by  the  goddess,  which  goes  to 
refute  Dr.  von  Duhn*s  singular  view  recog- 
nising in  them  dead  men  in  their  shrouds 
instead  of  infants  in  swaddling  clothes.  Several 
of  the  statues  bear  Latin  inscriptions  on  their 
base  mentioning  vows  made  by  matrons.  They 
possess,  therefore,  beyond  a  doubt  the  character 
of  ex^votos  pro  prole  auscepta,  as  expressed  in  a 
Oapuan  inscription  of  the  Imperial  epoch  dedi- 
cated to  Yenus  Genetriz;  and  the  number  of 
children  held  by  the  goddess  in  her  arms  must 
correspond  to  the  number  which  the  dedicating 
matron  had  realljr  borne,  and  whose  birth  she 
attributed  to  the  intervention  of  the  divinity. 
In  some  of  the  tufa  statues  the  goddess,  instead 
of  holding  the  children,  bears  in  her  hand  a 
fruit  or  a  pig ;  once,  in  a  figure  of  exceptional 
size,  she  has  a  pomegranate  in  one  hand  and  the 
foetus  of  a  quadruped  still  wrapped  in  its  caul 
in  the  other.  A  mural  painting,  discovered  in 
1878  in  a  Capuan  tomb  dating  from  the  Samnite 
period,  represents  the  same  divinity  seated  on  a 
throne,  holding  a  pomegranate  and  a  dove, 
while  a  small  human  figure  standing  before  her 
is  offering  a  liba<ion.  We  have  here,  then,  a 
Kovf>orp6<po$,  a  goddess  who  presided  over  repro- 
duction and  fertility,  animal  and  vegetable,  and 
who,  by  an  association  of  ideas  which  recurs  in 
the  case  of  all  the  chthonian  goddesses  of 
pa^nism,  could  assume  in  certain  cases  charac- 
teristics connected  with  death,  and  so  might  be 
represented  in  places  of  burial.  But  in  spite  of 
all  that  Dr.  von  Duhn  has  urged,  the  latter 
side  of  her  nature  was  always  purely  secondary, 
and  purely  subordinate  to  her  aspect  as  the 
goddess  of  generation. 

Several  Oscan  inscriptions,  engraved  on  terra- 
cotta, have  been  found  among  the  fragments  of 
the  temple,  and  contain  dedications  to  three 
different  divinities  who  were  worshipped  there 
contemporaneously :  Jovei  Flagiui,  ^.e.,  a  Jupiter 
£*lagius;   Dioviai   Damuae,  a   goddess   wnose 


name,  in  its  Latin  form,  would  be  Jo  via 
Damusa;  and  thirdly,  Vesoliai  deiviai.  The 
two  goddesses,  Jovia  V  imusa  and  Yesolia,  are 
afterward  translated  by  Juno  Lucina  and 
Yenus  Genetrix  in  the  L%tln  inscriptions  of 
Capua  of  the  end  of  the  Republic  and  the 
period  of  the  Empire.  The  first  and  more 
important  of  the  two  is  simply  a  form  of  the 
mysterious  Bona  Dea,  for  her  name  of  Damusa 
is  certainly  to  be  connected  with  a  passage  in 
Festus:  ''Damium  saorifioium  quod  fiebat  in 
operto  in  honorem  Bonae  Deae  .  .  . ;  dea 
quoque  ipsa  Damia  et  sacerdos  ejus  damiatrix 
appellabatur."  Again,  the  name  of  Yesolia  is 
a  variant  of  those  of  Yesuna  and  Feronia,  all 
being  radically  identical. 

Did  Jupiter  Fiagius  figure  in  this  temple  as 
the  husband  of  Jovia  Damusa  ?  I  very  much 
doubt  it.  He  played  an  altogether  secondary 
and  unimportant  part ;  he  is  mentioned  in  none 
of  the  ex-voto^,  and  even  the  tQw^-oottA plaque, 
on  which  the  dedication  to  him  is  engraved, 
bears  in  relief  symbols  of  the  female  divinity, 
the  flower  and  the  sow.  This  is  thoroughly 
in  accordance  with  the  common  character  of 
all  these  ancient  Pelasgic  goddesses  of  genera- 
tion and  the  soil,  to  whose  class  belongs  the 
Bona  Dea.  They  are  in  their  nature  mothers 
without  being  wives,  and  if  male  gods  are 
sometimes  associated  with  them  it  is  as  children 
only.  Such  is  the  situation  of  the  child  Jupiter 
associated  with  For  tuna  Primigenia  in  the 
famous  cult  of  Praeneste ;  and  I  believe  that 
that  of  Jupiter  Fiagius  must  have  been  the 
same  in  association  with  Jovia  Damusa  in  the 
religion  of  Capua.  Let  the  reader  now  turn 
to  Gerhard's  admirable  study  on  the  religion  of 
Praeneste,  according  to  the  terra-cottas  and 
votive  sculptures  found  in  that  city.  He  will  see 
how  Fortuna  Primigenia  was  resolved  into  a 
feminine  duality,  similar  to  that  of  the  Fortunae 
Antiates,  into  a  pair  of  goddesses,  placed  on  a 
footing  of  almost  absolute  equality,  although 
one  was  the  mother  and  the  other  the  daughter  ^ 
a  pair  which,  completed  by  the  presence  of  the 
child  Jupiter,  closely  reproduced  the  mystic 
Eleusinian  group  of  Demctcr,  Kora,  and  lakchos. 
The  mention  of  Jovia  Damusa,  Yesolia,  and 
Jupiter  Fiagius  as  worshipped  together  in  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  mother  at  Capua  suggests 
a  precisely  similar  group  of  divinities. 

Close  to  the  ruins  of  the  temple  and  its 
votive  statues  of  tufa,  II  Fondo  Patturelli  con- 
tained one  of  the  most  extensive  hoards  of  terra- 
cottas ever  yet  met  with.  Pillaged  for  many 
years  by  unsystematic  excavations,  it  has  pro- 
vided all  the  museums  of  Europe  with  a  large 
number  of  specimens,  which  have  reached  them 
without  any  very  precise  indication  as  to  their 
place  of  origin.  And  in  spite  of  these  years  of 
plunder,  when  scientific  excavations  were  at 
last  undertaken,  it  was  yet  sufficiently  extensive 
to  furnish  the  Museo  Campano  with  about 
30,000  pieces,  damaged  and  entire. 

This  13  the  votive  atips  of  the  temple,  as  it  was 
formed  by  the  offerings  of  the  faithful  who 
came  to  implore  the  help  of  the  goddess.  The 
same  types  are  repeated  to  infinity,  and  among 
the  most  numerous  the  following  classes  may 
be  distinguished : — 

(I)  Ex-votos  presented  in  cases  of  disease, 
and  consisting  of  representations  of  members  of 
the  human  body,  of  large  dimensions — heads  of 
men,  women,  and  chudren,  often  of  a  very 
strongly  marked  type ;  arms,  hands,  legs,  feet, 
breasts,  stomachs,  sexual  organs,  &c.  In  all 
the  churches  of  the  South  of  Italy  similar 
objects  are  still  hung  up  in  great  quantities  in 
the  chapels  of  the  various  saints,  only  they  are 
of  wax  instead  of  terra- cotta.  After  some  time 
has  elapsed,  to  prevent  an  embarrassing  accumu- 
lation, they  are  melted  down  and  made  into 
tapers,  which  are  burnt  on  the  altar.  In  the 
ancient  temples,  where  these  ex-votos  were  of 
terra-cotta,  it  was  likewise  found  necessary  to 


remove  them  periodically  and  bury  them  in 
trenches  close  to  the  sanctuary,  which  would 
otherwise  have .  been  speedily  choked  np  wiih 
them. 

(2)  Legs,  with  the  foot,  of  various  animals— 
the  horse,  ass,  ox,  sheep,  goat,  pig;  in  one 
instance  of  the  camel,  of  nearly  the  same  siz-) 
and  intended  for  the  same  purpose.  It  appears 
that  one  of  the  two  goddess^  worshipped  la  the 
temple,  Jovia  Damusa  or  Yesolia,  enjoyed  great 
popular  renown  as  curing  cattle  of  a  tendency 
to  Kick. 

(3)  Statuettes  of  divinities.  The  commonest 
is  naturally  that  of  the  great  goddess  mother  of 
the  temple,  Jovia  Damusa,  sometimes  standing, 
sometimes  seated,  with  considerable  variations 
in  her  attire  and  attributes,  but  always  suckling 
a  child — one  only  in  these  fijurines,  doubtless 
the  little  J  upiter  Fiagius.  A  large  numher  of 
others  present  a  nude  or  half-£aped  Yenos, 
standing  or  sitting  on  a  swan ;  this  is  the  Yenu^ 
with  which  Yesolia  was  identified.  I  may 
mention  also  a  Cupid  which  is  reprodaced 
hundreds  of  times,  and  likewise  certain  genii 
which  may  likewise  naturally  have  belonged  to 
the  train  of  the  two  goddesses.  Finally,  among 
the  number  may  be  remarked  the  images  of 
some  other  divinities,  especially  of  Diana,  who 
was  the  object  of  a  special  cult  at  Capua. 

(4)  Figurines  of  children  wrapped  in  swad- 
dling clothes  or  nude,  engaged  in  various  games. 
This  may  be,  especially  in  the  second  case,  the 
divine  child  who  was  the  offspring  of  the  god- 
dess mother ;  but  in  the  first  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  rather  recognise  ex-votos  jiro 
prole  smcepta,  and  a  represen^tion  of  the  child 
granted  b^  the  protecting  grace  of  the  goddes3. 

(5)  Yotive  statuettes  representing  simple 
draped  female  forms  in  various  attitudes.  They 
all  betray  an  echo,  weakened  by  a  series  of 
successive  imitations,  of  the  exquisite  gtnrt 
statuettes  created  in  the  age  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander  by  the  koropUtstai  of  Boeotia  and 
Attica.  Many  even  seem  to  be  moulded  on 
Apulian  and  Sicilian  terra-oottas,  which  are 
themselves  moulded  on  Athenian  and  Tana> 
graean  terra-oottas. 

(6)  Figurines  of  animals,  among  which  may 
be  specially  noticed  the  cow,  the  goat,  the  pi?, 
the  dove,  which  were  among  the  symbols  of  the 
goddess  mother,  of  the  Italic  Bona  Daa  as  of 
the  Greek  Demet^r. 

(7)  Flowers  and  fruits.  Among  the  latter 
the  commonest  are  the  pomegranate  and  the 
apple. 

All  these  terra-oottas  are,  as  a  rule,  very 
rudely  executed,  and  not  of  much  account  from 
the  artistic  point  of  view.  ^  The  great  majority 
have  been  simply  pressed  into  the  mould,  and 
not  touched  up  afterwards  with  the  chiael. 
They  present  great  variations  in  style,  but  the 
archaism  of  some  of  the  pieces  can  scarcely  be 
anything  but  imitative.  In  the  slips  of  the 
temple  of  Jovia  Damusa  at  Capua  may  also  be 
remarked,  as  in  the  similar  hoard  discovered 
thirteen  years  ago  beside  the  temple  of  Pemeter 
at  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  many  of  these  fiP^^^J^ 
which  were  not  even  moulded,  but  only  shaped 
in  a  rough-and-ready  way  by  pressing  the  w« 
clay  between  the  fingers.  These  products  of  a 
branch  of  popular  trade  which  it  wai  sought  to 
bring  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  purses 
affect,  by  their  coarae  and  rudimentary  charac- 
ter,  the  appearance  of  works  of  remote  antiquity. 
But  this  appearance  must  be  mistrusted,  wr  a 
great  number  of  absolutely  certain  facts  prove 
that  they  were  turned  out  in  every  period. 

The  hoard  of  terra-oottas  of  II  Fondo  Pat- 
turelli was  perhaps  not  entirely  and  exclusifeiy 
formed  by  the  slips  voiiva  of  the  temple.  Xj 
seems  that  we  have  here  likewise  the  wfaseot 
a  building  erected  in  the  close  neighbourhood 
of  the  sanctuary  for  the  purpose  of  nw^king  » 
profit  out  of  the  devotion  of  those  who  visited  it 
and  of  furnishing  them  with  their  ex-votos.  i 
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•ball  not  tmie  in  this  sense  from  the  presence 
of  imagee  of  divinitiee  which  were  not  those  of 
(be  temple ;  for  the  practice  of  dedicating  to  a 
god  Uie  representation  of  another  god,  long 
nnreoognised     by     archaeolo|ist8     and    first 
bionght  to  light  by  Iietronne,  is  now  one  of  the 
best  esteUianed  facts  regarding  the  religions 
nuioms  of  anticjiiity.    fint  there  is  no  other 
posdble  explanation  of  the  considerable  number 
of  moulds  and  fragments  of  moulds  found  with 
tbu  hoard,    or,    abo?e   all,   of  the  immense 
qoantitj  of  antefixes  which  it  contained.    There 
«M  enoogb  to  provide  for  the  roofing  of  a  large 
number  of  buildings.    The  majority  are  oma- 
ofiitsd  with  a  masque  of  a  gorgon's  head, 
BooetimBS  Very  archaic  in  appearance,  some- 
times in  a  pemot  style,  for  in  these  objects  too 
ve  meet  with  the  yery  same  variations  of  style 
ss  in  the  rest  of  tiie  hoard.    Another  type  of 
■ntefix,  which  is  constantly  recurring,  always  in 
a  style  that  is  really  ancient  or  that  imitates  the 
iutujoe,  bears  an  image  in  bas-relief  of  a  kind  of 
Amtfon  or  goddess,  dad  in  a  short  tunic,  wearing 
■mill  boots,  with  her  quiver  on  her  shoulder, 
■ttiiig  mdsways  on  a  horse,  and  holding  her  bow. 
Be&faHh  her  horse  there  is  always  a  goose.    I 
am  indined  to  recognise  here  an  archaic  repre- 
sentation of  Diana  Tifatina,  whose  far-famed 
temple  was  situated  dose  to  Capua,  and  appears 
to  Imve  been  for  the  populations  of  this  part  of 
Cimpania  at  once  a  religious  and  a  political 
centre,  as  the  temple  of  Diana  Aventma  was 
for  the  Tjatins.    Hitherto,  only  one  very  late 
type  of  this  goddess  was  known— that  in  a 
mmal  painting  of  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  preserved  at  the  Museo  Oampano, 
and  discoTered  a  few  years  ago  at  Sant*  Angelo 
in  Formis,  preoisdv  on  the  site  of  the  neigh- 
booiing  temple  of  Mount  Tifata. 

At  Fompeil,  the  excavations  undertaken  on 
the  centenary  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  led 
to  the  discovery  of  a  very  curious  mural  paint- 
ing, eonoenung  whidi  I  am  surprised  that  more 
bu  not  yet  been  said.  It  is  by  no  means 
eUborate  in  point  of  execution,  and,  in  the 
oorner  of  one  of  the  offices  of  a  house,  it 
oeeupifis  a  spaoe  above  a  little  altar  of  the 
Laras,  forming  a  pendant  to  another  painting, 
in  which  may  oe  seen,  as  always  in  such  cases, 
the  two  consecrated  serpents  and  two  Lares 
poc{Uaiore$.  Above  a  large  serpent,  which 
figures  here  as  a  geniusy  and  accompanied  by 
aereral  birds,  we  find  a  representation  of 
Bacchus  in  a  very  novel  form.  The  body  and 
guments  of  the  god  are  replaced  by  a  large  bunch 
of  grapes  of  the  colour  of  amber,  from  whidi 
israe  the  human  feet  of  the  figure;  its  arms, 
one  of  whidi  holds  the  thyrsus  and  the  other  a 
ratUkanu,  the  wine  in  which  he  is  pouring  on 
the  ground ;  and  his  head,  youthful  and  crowned 
vith  vine  branches.  We  already  knew  by 
vorks  of  andent  sculpture  a  Dionysos  Ampe- 
lopOgun;  hare  we  have  for  the  &st  time  a 
Dionysoe-Staphylos,  a  Bacchus  Bacemus  and 
Lot  merely  Bacemifer.  This  figure  of  the  ^od 
is  as  laree  as  a  mountain  represented  beside 
lum,  the  drawing  of  whidi  deserves  particular 
attention.  It  seems  to  me,  in  fact,  impossible 
to  doabt  that  we  have  in  this  painting  the  earliest 
aadent  representation  yet  oiscove^  of  Yesu- 
Tios  as  it  existed  before  the  eruption  of  the 
fear  79.  It  brings  before  us  exactly,  and 
feature  for  feature,  the  aspect  that  must  have 
been  preaented  bv  the  volcano,  then  extinct, 
vhen  seen  from  Fompeii  and  the  valley  of  the 
^Wnns,  before  the  preeent  cone  was  formed, 
ttd  ^iien,  in  place  of  this  cone  and  of  the 
Atrio  del  OavaUo,  there  was  only  the  plateau 
^Moibed  by  Strabo.  For  the  observer  placed 
k:  Pcopeii  or  at  Stabiae,  this  plateau  formed  a 
pnnontory,  half-way  up  the  escarped  crest  of 
la  Somma,  by  whidh  it  was  commanded ;  and 
tios  is  what  mav  be  observed  most  distinctly  in 
the  painting.  The  latter  is  therefore  a  document 
of  v«Ky  great  yalne  for  the  physical  lustory  of 


Yesuvius,  and  it  most  strikingly  confirms  the 
tiieory  accepted  by  most  geologists,  and  sup- 

S>rted  with  g^reat  ability  by  the  engineer,  Signor 
uggiero,  in  the  fine  volume  published 
officially  at  Naples  on  the  occasion  of  the 
centenary  of  Pompeii.  This  theory,  vainly 
attacked  by  Herr  Beloch  in  his  recent  work  on 
Champania,  is  that  the  cone  now  in  a  state  of 
activity  was  formed  subsequently  to  the  year 
79  A.D.  The  vineyards  on  the  flanks  of  Yesu- 
vius  were  famous  in  antiquity,  as  in  our  own 
days;  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  this 
mountain  should  have  been  introduced  in  a 
picture  of  Bacchus,  especially  at  PompeiL  It 
will  likewise  be  remarked  that,  in  the  paintin|:, 
the  wine  which  the  god  is  dropping  from  his 
canilutrus  is  a  golden  wine,  like  the  Lacryma- 
Christi  at  the  present  day. 

Feanqois  LBNOEMAirr. 


permission  to  MM.  Goupil  to  reproduce,  by 
their  well-known  and  excellent  process,  all  the 
more  important  works  preserved  in  the  Print- 
room.  Maby  M.  Heaton. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


EBPBODTJCTIONS  OF    DRAWINGS  FROM    FOREIGN 
00LLECTI0N8  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Bbid,  Keeper  of  the  British  Museum 
Print-room,  is  affording  immense  service  to  art 
students  by  the  vast  collection  he  is  gradually 
accumolating  of  reproductions  from  the  original 
drawings,  studies,  &c.,  in  other  large  collections. 
The  study  of  Hie  drawings  of  a  master  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  ms  thoughts  and  modes  of  expression  may 
almost  be  called  a  modern  science,  for  it  has 
only  been  rendered  possible  to  the  majority  of 
students  by  the  perfection  to  which  photography 
has  of  late  years  attained.  It  is  by  this  means 
that  it  has  been  found  possible  to  extend  the 
comparative  method  of  examination  which  has 
been  applied  with  such  startling  results  in 
other  branches  of  knowledge  into  the  depart- 
ment of  art  history,  so  that  now  critics  are  not 
content  with  merely  comparing  the  finished 
works  of  a  master,  or  those  of  one  master  with  those 
of  another,  but  they  seek  to  trace  out,  as  it  were, 
the  oriffin  of  such  works,  watching  the  growth 
of  an  idea  in  an  artist's  mind  until  it  gradually 
shapes  itself  into  settled  form.  Some  such  pro- 
cess of  devdopment  is  perceptible  in  the  dntw- 
ings  of  many  masters,  particularly  of  those  who 
were  accustomed  to  jot  down  their  ideas  as  they 
happened  first  to  occur  to  them.  Leonardo  da 
Yind  was  a  notable  example  of  this.  In  the  Print- 
room  of  the  Museum  there  are  no  fewer  than 
three  drawings  of  the  Yirffin  and  Child  with  a 
Lamb,  evidently  intended  as  studies  for  the 
Coesvelt  picture,  for  which  the  Museum  possesses 
also  other  slight  studies.  Now,  these  same 
figures  of  Yirgin,  Child,  and  Lamb,  or,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  with  a  cat  (evidently 
introduced  as  a  makeshift  for  a  lamb),  occur  in 
other  collections.  For  instance,  in  the  TJffizi 
Gallery  there  is  a  drawing  in  which  the  animal 
is  a  cat,  and  the  Yir^n  is  standing  up  in  a 
somewhat  ungainly  attitude.  This  is  entirely 
altered  in  a  study  in  the  Academy  at  Yenice, 
where  the  Yir^n  is  seated  with  St.  Anna,  as 
well  as  the  Child  on  her  lap.  Here  the  lamb 
is  introduced,  and  the  cat  disappears.  Ae;ain, 
at  the  Uffizi,  is  a  careful  study  for  the  head 
only  of  the  Yirgin,  with  hair  parted  plainly 
on  the  forehead,  and  the  same  trc«.tment  is  seen 
in  a  drawing  in  the  Louvre.  In  the  Milan 
coUection  the  Yirgin*s  head  is  completely 
altered,  and  is  even  more  beautiful  than  in 
the  finished  composition.  All  these  various 
first  thoughts,  as  we  may  call  them,  for  a  great 
work  may  now  be  compared  by  the  English 
ut  student  without  travelling  farther  than  to 
Ghreat  Bussell  Street;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
much  may  be  gained  by  the  ^eat  facility  thus 
afforded  for  research  in  a  direction  that  has 
Idtherto  been  but  slightly  explored. 

Nor  while  gaining  examples  from  other  collec- 
tions does  the  British  Museum  neglect  to  add 
facsimiles  of  its  own  drawings  to  the  general 
stock.     The  authorities  have  recently  granted 


By  the  exertions  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Anson  and 
Mr.  .Osborne  there  was  opened  in  New  Bond 
Street,  on  Monday,  a  considerable  exhibition  of 
paintings,  drawings,  and  sculpture,  either 
execute,  by  members  of  the  dramatic  profesdon 
or  representative  of  past  or  living  members  of 
it.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  sudi  an  exhibition, 
however  interesting  it  may  be,  by  the  standards 
one  usually  applies  to  the  work  of  professional 
artists  exhibited  in  public  galleries,  or  even  to 
that  of  the  much-favoured  amatours,  who  are 
never  bettor  pleased  than  when  they  may 
persuade  themselves  that  they  are  profes- 
sionals. Happily,  however,  some  drawings 
and  pictures  in  the  Dramatic  Gallerv  are 
of  bettor  than  amatoar  rank.  Mr.  Forbes 
Robertson  sends  a  very  pretty  picture  of  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  in  propria  persona,  a  work  which 
displays  not  only  excellent  observation  of  the 
model,  but  a  well-trained  talent  in  dealing  with 
artistic  material.  The  picture  is  at  once  a  good 
likeness  and  an  attractive  and  tastoful  piece  of 
painting.  Mr.  Frederick  Yokes,  thus  far 
chiefly  known  to  the  public  by  distinguished 
achievements  in  the  pantomime,  is  seen  to  be  a 
thoroughly  skilful  water-colour  artist,  able  to 
render  the  charm  and  subtlety,  the  light  and 
colour,  of  the  Meditorranean  landscape.  Mr.  B. 
Sothern,  a  son  of  the  comedian,  betrays  a 
fashionable  intorest  in  the  « still  life*'  of  fine 
objecto  of  art ;  and  Mr.  Kendal  contributos 
distinctly  clever  and  quite  artistic  sketohes  of 
two  of  his  brethren.  He  sends  a  sketoh  of  the 
late  Mr.  Compton  as  Touchstone,  which,  it 
appears,  was  taken  at  odd  memento  snatohed 
mght  after  night  from  the  business  or  the  scanty 
leisure  of  the  theatre.  He  contributes,  like- 
wise, an  harmonious  brown  sketoh,  very 
broadly  and  firmly  done,  of  his  friend,  ^  Mr. 
Hare,  in  the  charactor  of  Lord  Kildare  in  A 
Quiet  Bubber.  The  attitude  of  that  pleasing 
comedian  is  well  seized.  Miss  Genevieve  Ward 
contributes  more  than  one  design—one,  at  least, 
a  marvellously  adroit  copy  of  a  popular  mastor. 
Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson  sends  two  or  more  sketohes 
in  oil,  distinguidied  by  freedom  and  elegance. 
They  represent  trees  m  landscape.  The  lato 
Charles  Mathews  is  well  represented,  especially 
by  tiie  tonder  and  glowing  little  picture — ^pre- 
dse  without  coldness — ^lent  by  Mr.  Barrett. 
Miss  Hatherly  sends  a  good  likeness  of  her 
sister.  Miss  Amy  Hatherly,  well  and  firmly 
sketohed,  and  agreeable  to  look  upon.  Mr. 
Percy  Boselle  sends  an  elaborate  and  graceful 
portrait,  in  black  and  white,  of  his  sister.  Miss 
Amy  Boselle.  Mr.  Neville  sends  landscapes 
certain  to  be  remarked,  and  a  portrait  of  himself 
as  COiarles  Surface,  which  strikes  one  as  not  so 
good.  Mr.  Arthur  Lewis  has  an  excellent 
nkeness  of  that  famous  actress,  Miss  Kate 
Terry.  Among  the  works  contributod  by  purely 
profesdond  artiste,  who  appear  in  this  gallery 
only  in  virtue  of  their  choice  of  subiect  having 
led  them  to  dramatic  portraito,  one  should  name 
Mr.  Brodie,  the  sculptor,  of  Edinburgh,  a  racj 
and  gifted  man,  who  sends  a  charming  portrait 
of  the  gentle  head  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson. 
Mr.  Archer,  too,  pourtrays  Mr.  H.  Irving  as 
Charles  the  First.  The  canvas  is  enormous 
and  the  pose  graceful  Many  portraite  of  the 
actors  of  a  past  generation  deck  the  walls,  and 
succeed  in  intoresting  us.  There  is  Sharp*s 
group  of  players  engaged  in  the  representetion 
of  King  John,  as  it  was  played  some  seventy 
years  ago,  this  group  including  portraito  of  a 
now  very  old  laly,  the  Dowager  Lady  Essex 
—the   Miss   Stephens  of  that   day --and   of 
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ODO  of  the  Kembles  and  of  Miss  O'Neil.  Else- 
where, scattered  about  the  gallery,  there  are 
interesting  portraits  of  Listen,  Mathews, 
*^  Gentleman''  Jones,  and  many  another  player 
of  past  generations.  Had  the  portraits  of  dead 
actors  been  classed  together,  so  that  they  might 
be  yiewed  conseoutiyeiy,  there  would  have  been 
some  gain  to  the  ease  with  which  they  would 
have  been  appreciated ;  but  it  is  said  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  pictures  was  almost  at  the 
last  moment  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of  un- 
expected contributions.  The  exhibition — 
though  it  does  not  reach  an  exceedingly  high 
Mtisuo  level — is  worth  a  visit,  especially  by  the 
lovers  of  dramatic  art  and  those  who  are  con- 
cerned in  the  personal  history  and  in  the  varied 
accomplishments  of  players.  There  has  always 
been  a  curiosity  to  Know  the  concerns  of  players 
and  their  private  pursuits,  and  this  will  be 
increased  now  that  the  player  has  become  so 
fashionable  a  member  of  society. 

Some  months  ago  the  Graphic  commissioned 
several  of  our  leading  artists  to  paint  an  ideal 
head  of  beauty.  The  result  Lb  now  on  view  to  the 
public  in  twelve  paintings  in  oil-colours  of  a 
dozen  more  or  less  pretty  women.  It  would 
Eeem  but  natural  to  expect  that  of  all  people  in 
the  world  the  artist  should  be  the  most  likely  per- 
son to  know  in  what  true  beauty  really  consists ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  public  will  visit 
this  exhibition,  held  in  Grafton  Street,  Bond 
Street,  more  to  learn  and  admire  than  to  criti- 
cise. If  so,  the  disappointment  will  be  great, 
for,  instead  of  finding  a  row  of  superbly  hand- 
some women,  in  magnificent  toilets,  gazing 
haughtily  out  of  their  frames  at  the  less 
fortunate,  because  plainer,  part  of  female 
humanity,  they  will  find  there — with  two  or 
three  exceptions— merely  several  pretty  and 
spiritless  faces,  no  definite  costume,  and  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  complacent  expression  of  the 
self-content  of  comfort,  with  the  utter  absence 
of  ambition,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  which  is 
£Uoh  an  a^marent  failing  in  most  modem  por- 
traiture. From  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  the 
public  has  almost  a  right  to  expect  something 
beautiful,  for  he  is  one  of  the  few  artists  who 
has  a  high  sense  of  female  beauty;  dis- 
appointment may  indeed  be  felt  at  the  paint- 
ing here  by  him,  which  seems  to  be  an  attempt, 
and  a  feeble  one,  to  reproduce  the  style  of 
Early- Italian  painting,  when  the  tones  were 
timid  instead  of  clear  and  luminous.  Mr.  Leslie 
Bends  one  of  his  usual  young  faoes,  pretty,  with 
a  frank  expression  in  the  eyes ;  Mr.  Tissot,  the 
face  he  always  paints  in  his  pictures,  only  this 
time  it  is  given  on  a  larger  scale  than  usual ; 
the  flesh  tints  are  very  cold,  and  the  background, 
with  its  flowers,  is  flaring,  and  very  crude  in 
colour.  By  Mr.  A.  Hopkins  is  an  old-fuhioned- 
looking  duosel,  with  the  eyes  cast  down — which 
looks  like  a  weak  echo  of  a  reading  Magdalene, 
and  can  be  called  ideal  only  in  that  it  has  no 
semblance  whatever  of  reality.  Mr.  Perugini 
sends  a  smooth  little  study  of  a  head,  apparently 
painted  from  nature.  Mr.  Long's  beauty  is  a 
large  Oriental  woman  in  costume,  in  no  way 
attractive  in  appearance.  Mr.  Story  has  a 
brunette  in  a  frilled  white  cap,  and  Mr.  P. 
Morris  a  veiled,  blue-eyed,  pink-dieeked  lady. 
Mr.  Marcus  Stone  sends  a  pretty  picture  of  a 
pleasant-looking  lady  in  a  large  black  hat  with 
a  red  bow  underneath ;  the  face  is  in  shadow, 
but  not  at  all  dark,  the  bright  sunshine  of  the 
garden  behind  being  reflected  on  it.  Mr.  Alma- 
Tadema  alone  sendsa  finished  picture;  hisbeauty 
is  a  fur-haired  lady  in  a  li^ht  dress  seen  against 
a  gold  curtain,  against  which  also  is  a  plam  and 
rather  coarse- looking  head  in  bronze;  the  tout 
ensemble  of  this  little  work  is  very  charming, 
and  the  whole  aspect  very  harmonious.  Mr. 
Dick  see  sends  a  serious  face  with  a  sad  but 
pUasant  look  about  it;  this  has  too  much 
the  appearance  of  being  a  portrait,  although, 
p«  such,  it  is  good,  and  its  background  of  so^ne 


flowering  shrub  is  pleasing ;  but  it  is  not 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  subject  given.  Mr. 
Oalderon's  painting  is  of  a  really  pretty  woman 
with  a  dreamy  and  at  the  same  time  smiling 
expression  of  the  violet  eyes,  and  with  a  soft 
rosy  complexion.  We  are  rather  tired  of  seeing 
on  the  walls  of  exhibitions  year  after  year 
the  shoulders  of  pretty  women  clothed  in  this 
nondescript  sort  of  garment,  as  also  of  seeing 
so  perpetually  the  very  blue  eyes  and  uniformly 
rosy  cheeks  which  are  considered  such  in- 
dispensable attributes  of  beauty;  but  in  Mr. 
Oalderon's  work  the  colour  of  the  eyes  and 
the  complexion  is  skilfully  treated  and  the  re- 
suit  is  satisfactory.  The  smooth,  shadowless, 
simple  appearance  of  many  of  these  heads  is  no 
douot  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  to  come  out  during  the  ensuing  months  of  tha 
year  in  the  form  of  engravings,  and,  as  such, 
doubtless  those  which  are  most  commonplace  and 
smooth  will  come  out  the  best.  In  the  comer 
of  the  room  where  all  these  beauties  sit  and 

gaze  vacantly  is  one  of  Mr.  Millais'  demure 
ttle  maidens,  yclept  *<  Cherry  Bi^e,"  seated  on 
a  shady  bank,  and  looking  laughmgly  up  with 
her  great  brown  eyes  from  under  her  large 
mob-cap.  The  warm  colour  of  the  hair  and 
eyes  is  charmingly  given ;  the  brown  shadows 
of  the  flesh,  however,  spoil  the  effect  of  the 
whole.  Bound  the  walls  of  the  gallery  hang 
the  original  designs  for  the  illustrations  to  the 
OraphiCf  among  which  are  many  by  Messrs. 
Small,  Green,  Macbeth,  Herkomer,  Wirgman, 
A.  Hopkins,  and  others,  which  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  see,  and  which  alone  would  well 
repay  a  visit  to  this  exhibition. 


OBITUABT. 

DB.  ALFRED  WOLTMAim. 

Db.  AiiFBED  WoLTMANN,  Pfofessor  of  Art 
History  at  the  University  of  Strassbnrg,  died 
on  the  6th  inst.  at  Mentone.  He  was  born  at 
Oharlottenburg  in  May  1841,  being  the  grand- 
son of  the  well-known  historian,  Karl  Ludwig 
Woltmann.  After  completing  his  studies  at 
the  University  of  Berlin  under  the  direction  of 
Waagen,  he  devoted  himself  to  comprehensive 
researches  on  Holbein's  life  and  works.  As 
early  as  in  1866  he  published  the  first  volume 
of  Holbein  und  $eim  Zeit,  and  established  him- 
self in  the  following  year  as  Privat'docent  at  the 
University  of  Berlm.  In  1868,  when  his  Sol- 
hein  was  completed,  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Art  History  at  the  Karlsruhe  Poly  technioum, 
and  six  years  later  at  the  University  of  Prague. 
His  Holbein  having  given  rise  to  some  very  severe 
criticisms,  he  published  a  second  edition  between 
the  years  1874  and  1876,  wherein  he  mostly 
adopted  the  opinions  of  his  opponents,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  high  position  which  is  due  to 
Holbein  the  elder  in  art  history.  To  this  great 
forerunner  of  the  Benaissance  in  Gbnnany, 
Woltmann  devoted  in  the  revised  edition  some 
hundred  very  instructive  pages.  Beside  tlds 
standard  work,  which  will  perhaps  for  ever 
connect  the  name  of  the  Holbeins  with  that  of 
Woltmann,  he  haa  also  published,  during 
the  last  few  years,  numerous  oon^butions 
to  the  ZeiUchrift  and  other  periodioals. 
Among  his  other  more  oomprehensive  works 
we  may  mention  a  book  on  German  Art  and 
the  Beformation  (1867).  In  1870  he  com- 
piled a  catalogue  of  Prince  Furstenberg^s 
collection  of  pictures  and  plaster-easts  at 
Donaueschingen.  In  1872  he  published  a  series 
of  lectures  on  the  History  of  Berlin  Arohiteetuie. 
In  the  same  year  appeued  the  fifth  volume  of 
Schnaase's  History  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  its 
seoond  edition,  of  which  he  was  joint-editor. 
During  his  stay  at  Prague.  Woltmann  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  Bohemian  art.  His 
leotore  on  Qer2^a^  i^t  at  Pra^e,  deliTered  at 


that  town  in  1877,  caused  a  great  sansataon 
among  the  Ozeohs,  and  even  political  demon- 
strations. A«  he  repeatedly  defended  Qerm&u* 
art  by  detecting  falsifications  in  OsEedh  literature, 
his  position  at  Prague  became  more  and  mora 
critical.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  profeaaor  at 
the  Strassburg  University.  Beside  the  History  of 
German  Art  in  Alsace  (1876),  he  published  lately 
a  popular  work  on  Netherlandish  and  Germaa 
Art  during  Four  Centuries.  He  had  also  ooni- 
menced  a  most  valuable  History  of  Paioting,  of 
which  the  first  volume,  dealing  with  the  M^dle 
Arcs,  was  only  completed  last  year ;  whOs  hs 
edited,  with  Prof.  Janitschek,  toe  Beperimum 
fur  Kumtwiseenachaft*  Woltmann's  last  rerisw 
which  he  contributed  to  this  periodical  (vol  iii., 
p.  2, 1880),  published  some  days  ago,  ooncloded  u 
follows :— *'  llie  present  generation  of  Gennan 
art  historians  is  well  aware  of  the  stragglei  and 
labours  which  they  have  to  undergo  to  sscnre  to 
the  science  of  art  a  proper  podtion  amoDg[  the 
other  sciences  and  to  oounteraot  the  opinioa 
that  art  criticism  may  be  left  in  the  hande  of 
dilettanti.*'  To  restore  his  failing  health  Wolt- 
mann passed  the  winter  at  Bordighera,  whence 
he  lately  moved  to  Mentone  with  but  little  hope 
of  recovery.  J.  P.  Biohtsb. 


▲BT  SAIiBS. 


HauB8.  Ghbistib's  sale  last  Saturday  of  the 
pictures  belonging  to  Mr.  Pinto  and  those  of  the 
late  Mr.  Lionel  Lawson  resulted  in  the  realisa- 
tion of  adequate  prices,  but  it  offeied  fev 
particulars  of  special  interest.  The  Mask  hy 
Boucher,  from  the  Novar  collection,  wai  one  oif 
the  most  noticeable  works  belonging  to  Mr. 
Lionel  Lawson.  It  sold  for  about  one  himdied 
and  fifty  guineaa — some  thirty  or  forty  gmm 
more  than  it  fetched  in  the  Novar  sale. 

Last  week  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  and 
Hodge  sold  a  collection  of  china— blue  and 
white  and  other  Oriental  china — Oriental  objects 
of  virt^t  original  etchings,  and  one  or  two 
paintings,  all  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Jamee 
Abbot  McNeil  Whistler.  We  note  the  prioei  of 
the  objects  of  chief  interest : — A  pair  of  bronze 
candlesticks,  chased  with  scrolls,  and  on  high 
rosewood  stands,  realised  £9  (Howell) ;  a  hand- 
some Japanese  screen  of  several  folds,  with 
panels  <a  silk,  £13 ;  a  pair  of  dwarf  scieens. 
painted  with  landscapes  and  figures  on  gold 
grounds,  £4  4«. ;  a  pair  of  remarkable  Japanese 
bronze  candlesticks,  pierced  stems,  and  a  stork 
with  enamelled  wings,  £4  15e.  (these  were  very 
bold  and  free) ;  eighteen  Japanese  picture- 
books,  sketches  of  landscape  and  figures  and 
loose  drawings,  £8  7e.  6tf.  ;  a  large  brovo 
earthenware  cistern  or  bath,  somewhat  oma' 
mented  witii  birds  and  flowers,  £5  5t, ;  a 
Japanese  china  cabinet,  fitted  with  ebony 
drawers  and  lac  panels,  painted  with  figfures, 
and  on  a  stand,  £10  10«.  After  these  there  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Whistler's  own  productions.  About  ft 
hundred  copper-plates  of  etchings,  mostly  erased, 
sold  for  £6  Ids.  (Fine  Art  Society) ;  one  litUe 
plate,  in  perfsot  condition  apparently,  was  sold 
separately  for  £5 10s. ;  about  forty  slight  crayon 
sketches,  chiefly  of  the  figure,  some  black  and 
white,  and  4^ers  variouiuy  coloured,  went  for 
£19  10s. ;  two  framed  etchings,  being  a  mer 
view  and  a  sketch  of  a  girl,  realised  £1 10«'  >' 
three  etchings,  hsmaA-^A  Forge,  BaUtrtea 
Bridge,  and  a  Lady  and  Dog,  exhibited  at  the 
Grosvenor  OaUery— fetched  £20  lOs.  {Viower); 
a  framed  crayon  sketch,  said  to  be  Mdlle.  Sarali 
Bernhardt,  perhaps  erroneously,  went  for  £5  ot. ; 
another  erayon  sketch  of  a  lady  seated,  ezbi- 
bited  at  the  Gravenor,  Mohed  £3  7a  6d.t 
while  yet  another  crayon  sketeh  of  a  imde 
female  figure  with  drapery  behind  the  shouldeM 
fetched  £4  (James).  Lastly,  there  came  two 
pietnree  which  have  been  the  subject  of  muc^ 
remark.    One  of  these  vae  the  lazge  oil  portrait 
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of  Mis*  Connie  Gilohmt,  of  the  Ghaiety  Theatre 
•an  imma^TB  figure,  fragile  and  light,  with 
legs  tripinng  forwm  in  a  skipping-rope  dance. 
Ihongh  apparently  slight  in  ezecation,  the 
vork  may  be  considered  both  a  good  like- 
ness and  attractive  as  a  work  of  art.  It 
his  certainly  pleasant  qualities  of  colour  and 
expression,  and  the  gesture  of  the  model  is 
adraitljr  cau^t  This  large  example  of  Mr. 
Whistler's  art  sold  for  £50.  It  was  followed 
by  a  leas  pleasing  instance  of  his  skill — a 
ntirical  painting  of  a  gentleman,  styled  "  The 
Creditor. '  This  extenstye,  but  extremely 
iketchy,  work  sold  for  £12  12«.  With  this  lot 
there  came  to  a  oonduflion  a  sale  which  had 
«mted  some  enxiosity. 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

SiB  Jomr  Qilbebt's  most  important  oontri- 
bution  to  the  forthcoming  spring  !Bxhibition  of 
the  Wator-Golour  Sooie^  will  be  The  BaUle  of 
the  Standard^  a  subject  fl|iving  full  scope  for  the 
display  of  the  high  pictorial  qualities  of  dramatic 
atftMm  and  composition  of  our  English  Bubens. 

We  udantand  that  M.    Dalon  has   been 
■ommoned  to  Paris  by  the  French  Gkyemment 
to  underttke  an  important  monumental  work, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  he  is  about  to  resign 
lus  profosDorship  of  sculpture  at  South  Kensing- 
ton.   We  are  sorry  to  lose  him,  but  happy  to 
think  fiiat  he  leaves  us  under  such  pleasant 
anspioes.    The  question,  however,  immediately 
arises,  who  is  to  succeed  to  the  ai>pointment  P 
We  tiiist  that  due  consideration  will  be  given 
to  this  matter,  and  that  the  selection  will  be 
made,   if  possible,  from  amone  the  ranks  of 
Tini^liA  sculptors.    Siuce  M.  Dalou  first  settled 
in  this  country,  native  sculpture  has  taken  a 
great  staxt,  and  we  have  now  among  us,  in  the 
new  geperation,  several  men  in  every  way  fitted 
to  oontinue  the  labours  of  the  eminent  French- 
nan  who  IB  leaving  us.  We  have  hitherto  been, 
pfrrhftpfi,   a  littie  too  generous  in  welcoming 
toeigii  sculptors  among  us.    An  idea  has  got 
about  in  society  that  the  work  of  any  emigrant 
Pc^   or  Neapolitan  or  Greek  must  be  better 
dian  the  work  of  a  bom  Englishman;  and 
&ose  who  watch  with   interest   the   present 
reyiyal  of  English  sculpture  are  often  annoyed 
to  ses  a  public  oommission  given  to  a  foreigner, 
the   execution  of  which  would  have   been   a 
benefit  to  native  art.  We  hope  that  the  authori- 
ties at  South  Kensington  will  take  care  this 
time  to  have  a  professor  of  sculpture  who  is 
one  of  onrselvee. 

Stjbscriptioks  have  been  in  course  of  collec- 
tion for  some  time,  both  in  Sweden  aud  Finland, 
for  a  memorial  statue  of  the  poet  Johan  Ludvig 
Buneberg.  The  greater  part  of  the  estimated 
cost — 60,000  Finnish  marks—has  been  already 
received,  and  the  undertaking  may  now  be 
eonsidered  as  secured.  Its  execution  is  to  be 
entrusted  to  the  poet's  son,  Walter  Buneberg, 
who  has  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  talented 
sculptor.  He  is  at  present  resident  in  Paris, 
and  has  fitted  up  a  studio  there  with  a  special 
view  to  this  work.  He  has  already  completed  a 
hfe-aiae  cast  of  the  statue,  and  expects  to  have 
the  latter  ready  fbr  erection  in  the  course  of 
next  year. 

Ths  Polish  artist,  J.  Matejko»  is  enga^  on 
a  rolffteal  painting  which  is  to  be  exhibited  in 
1683  at  Yieona,  on  the  occasion  of  the  two- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  deliverance  of 
that  city  from  the  Turks.  It  represents  an 
episode  in  the  final  struggle — the  moment, 
namely,  whrn  the  heroic  King  of  Poland,  John 
Sobieskif  has  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  the 
tent  of  the  Ghwnd  Yizier. 

Tbs  mnseam  formed  out  of  the  dShria  so  long 
itt  course  of  oolleotion  at  the  *'  Garde  Meuble  " 
is  now  open  to  the  publie.   We  ^ve  an  account 


of  this  curious  exhibition  some  time  ago,  and 
need  only  add  that  the  tapestries  and  ancient 
furnitures  of  all  kinds»  which  form  the  principal 
features  of  this  exhibition,  will  be  renewed 
from  time  to  time,  the  immense  stores  of  these 
articles  preserved  in  the  *' Qarde  Meuble'' 
being  too  great  for  them  to  be  shown  at  onoe. 
Artists  may  obtain  nermission  to  work  in  an 
'*  atelier  "  placed  at  their  disposal. 

The  Louvre  has  recently  acquired  two  im- 
portant modem  paintings,  namely,  the  celebrated 
Daigneuse^  by  Ingres,  one  of  that  painter's  most 
characteristic  and  admired  works,  and  the 
portrait  of  the  Oomtesse  de  Barck,  by  Henri 
Uegnault,  a  work  which  attracted  much  notioe 
at  the  Salon  of  1869.  A  new  Salle  has  also 
been  opened  in  the  Louvre  for  modern  sculpture. 
It  contains  several  of  the  works  of  the  groat 
Burgundian  sculptor  Bude. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Oercle  de  T  Union 
Artistique  is  now  open  in  the  Place  Yenddme. 
Most  of  its  members  contribute  this  year,  and 
the  exhibition  is  said  to  be  a  brilUant  one. 
The  catalogue  includes  such  names  as  Meis- 
soaier,  G^rdme,  Detaille,  Th.  Bousseau,  0. 
Duran,  Bonnat,and  de  Neuville  among  painters, 
and  Bartholdi .  and  Saint-Marceaux  among 
sculptors. 

The  Fine^ArtExhibition  opened  onFebruary  1 
in  Algiers  is  said  to  be  ouite  a  success,  though, 
of  course,  it  has  none  of  the  pretentions  of  the 
monster  exhibitions  to  which  the  world  has 
now  grown  accustomed.  It  only  occupies  five 
Salles  in  a  small  building  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  bat  in  these  are  most  tastefully  dis* 
played  the  paintings,  sculptures,  ceramics, 
mosaics,  &c.,  sent  by  the  various  nations  which 
have  contributed  to  this  interesting  little  exhibi- 
tion. 

A  NEW  catalogue  of  the  Louvre  has  lust  been 
printed  and  submitted  for  the  approbation  of 
the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts.  This  catalogue,  it  is 
stated,  has  taken  not  less  than  ten  years  in 
preparation.  A  short  biography  is  ^ven  of 
every  artist,  together  with  a  criucal  and  historical 
study  of  his  works.  The  artists'  names  are  to 
be  found  after  the  fashion  of  ledgers  in  alpha- 
betically arranged  leaves,  no  reference  b^ing 
necessary  to  the  number  on  the  picture.  We 
hope  to  notice  this  catalogue  more  fully  when 
it  IS  given  to  the  public. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  M.  Delaunay  read  a  note  on  the 
origin  and  signification  of  the  emblem  of  the 
fish  in  Christian  symbolism.  The  fish  was 
regarded  as  a  symbol  of  Christ  long  before  the 
famous  acrostic,  IXOrS— 'Iijo-oOs  Xpurrhs  efo5  tlhs 
:iwT4\py  was  thought  of.  M.  Delaunay  suggests 
that  the  origin  of  this  symbolism  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  religious  traditions  of  the 
eastern  Semitic  peoples.  Berosus  speaks  of 
the  Chaldaean  myth  of  the  fish-god  Cannes ; 
he  probably  recurs  in  the  cuneiform  texts 
under  the  name  of  Hea.  He  is  represented 
on  a  considerable  number  of  Assyrian  monu- 
ments. His  function  in  the  religion  of  the 
Chaldaeans  is  that  of  a  heavenly  mediator,  an 
intermediary  between  gods  and  men.  He  thereby 
resembles  the  Lo^os,  tiie  great  mediator  of  the 
Judaeo- Alexandrian  philosophy,  which  is  itself 
so  similar  to  the  Christian  "Word."  M. 
Delaunay  considers  that  this  explains  why  the 
emblem  of  the  fish  was  regarded  as  peculiarly 
fitted  to  symbolise  the  Logos  or  Christ. 

An  appreciative  article  on  Sir  William  BoxaU, 
B.A.,  rml  of  pleasant  stories  of  artists  who 
have  passed  away,  is  contributed  by  Lord 
Coleri^e  to  the  current  number  of  the  Fort* 
nightly  Review,  In  the  same  number,  also,  we 
have  a  thoughtful  article  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Pater 
on  '*  The  Beginnings  of  ureek  Sculpture." 
Mr.  Patier  regards  U^e  history  of  Qreek  art  as 


beginning  in  a  real  ''age  of  gold" — that  is  to 
say,  with    • 

"men  who  had  already  discovered  the  flexibility 
of  silver  and  the  dactiUty  of  gold,  the  oapaciby 
of  both  for  infinite  delicaoy  of  handling,  and 
enjoying,  with  complete  freshness,  a  sense  of 
beauty  and  fitness  in  their  work." 

According  to  his  view,  indeed,  the  heroic  age  of 
Greek  art  '*  is  the  age  of  the  hero  as  a  smith." 

The  Port/olio  has  no  new  interest  this  month, 
except  a  somewhat  long  account  by  Mr.  William 
Walker  of  the  artist  and  drawing  master,  J.  D. 
tfarding,  who,  as  the  writer  says,  has  been 
somewhat  lost  sight  of  in  this  bustling  genera- 
tion. The  example  gi?en  of  Mr.  Harding* s 
art  is  not,  however,  prepossessing.  The  con- 
temporary artist  noticed  is  Mr.  George  Beid, 
R.S.A.,  who  is  represented  by  a  very  ordinary 
etcdiing  by  C.  O.  Murrajr.  The  other  articles  of 
the  number  are  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Clark's 
<«  OambridKC,"  and  of  Mr.  Hamerton's  ''  Notes 
on  Aesthetics." 

The  first  volume  of  an  important  work  on 
the  history  of  costume  entitled  HiOoire  gSnirale 
du  Costume  Hvil^  rdigveux,  et  militaire,  by  the 
French  painter  B.  Jacquemin,  has  just  been 
published  by  Ch.  Delagrave,  Paris.  The  entire 
work  will  oe  in  four  volumes,  carrying  the 
history  of  costume  down  to  the  present  oentury ; 
but  the  present  volume  merely  deals  with  its 
history  from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth  century. 
It  is  illustrated  by  chromo-lithography  in  the 
same  way  as  the  magnificent  German  work, 
TracJitent  Kwiatioerke  und  GerathscJiaften,  before 
noticed,  and,  like  that,  is  coming  outin  numbers ; 
but  it  has  a  more  limited  range  of  subject, 
being  confined  solely  to  costume.  Much  of 
general  historical  interest  is,  however,  to  be 
rnund  in  it. 


THE    STAGE. 

The  week  has  seen  changes  at  two  or  three 
London  theatres,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  at 
all  tiie  new  programme  is  an  improvement  on 
that  which  was  previously  presented.  At  the 
Olympic  Mr.  J.  8.  Clarke,  the  American  low 
comeoian,  has  appeared,  and  he  will  continue 
there  probably  till  about  Easter.  He  brings 
with  him  a  modern  melodrama  that  his  successful 
performance  in  it  seems  to  have  developed  into 
a  farcical  comedy,  and  likewise  the  old  and  welU 
tried  comedy  of  Colman's,  The  Heir  at  Law, 
in  which  Mr.  Compton  was  so  great,  and  in 
which  Mr.  Clarke  is  so  popular.  Dr.  Paogloss 
is  a  character  who,  in  the  hands  of  a  conspicuous 
actor,  can  well  be  made  the  chief  of  the  dramatie 
personae,  and  the  unctuous  Dr.  Pangloss  of  Mr. 
Clarke  is  as  much  the  hero  of  the  comedy  as 
was  the  dry  and  sententious  Dr.  Pangloss  of  Mr. 
Compton.  But  he  is  less  artistic:  more  a 
creature  of  successful  grimace,  and  less  enter- 
taining to  the  less  **  barren"  spectators.  But 
Mr.  Clarke  is  absolutely  popular,  and  the  whole 
*<  business  "  of  the  piece  is  at  his  fingers'  ends. 
The  difference,  after  all,  between  Mr.  Compton, 
with  whom  the  character  is  with  old  playgoers 
associated,  and  Mr.  Clarke^  who  is  accepted  by 
the  new  generation,  is  that  which  is  almost 
inevitable  between  a  high  comedian  and  an  able 
eomic  actor. 

The  Btreets  of  London,  with  Mr.  Warner  in 
the  character  of  Badger,  has  been  revived  at 
the  Princess's.  The  piece  is  of  Mr.  Boucicault's 
manufacture,  and  belongs  to  a  period  in  his 
career  at  which  he  appears  to  have  abandoned 
literature  and  devoted  himself  to  the  question 
how  best  to  put  together  popular  stage  plays. 
We  should  have  thought,  after  the  amount  of 
congratulation  that  has  been  in  the  air  with 
respect  to  the  improvement  of  the  English 
theatre,  that  the  taste  for  such  a  sensational 
drama  as  The  Streets  of  London  hsA  departed 
uigiiizea  oy  V_j  v^  v_/^  l\^ 
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from  tlie  West-end ;  for  The  Streeta  of  London 
has  not  that  apology  for  gross  realism  which 
might  be  nrged  in  favour  of  Drink,  Mr. 
Warner  plays  badger  very  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  audienoe,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
his  performance  so  repnlsive  as  there  necessarily 
is  in  the  piece  which  we  owe  to  the  imagination 
of  Zola. 

The  pantomimes  will  shortly  be  withdrawn ; 
the  final  yerdiot  pronounced  upon  them— which 
is  often  a  <][uite  different  one  from  that  which  is 
deliyered  immediately  after  Bozing-night — ^is 
that  that  at  the  Gaiety  has  been  the  best.  The 
Gaiety  in  Gulliver  has  given  a  piece  far  more 
brightly  written  than  are  most  pantomimes  now- 
adays. The  scenery  and  sta^  effects  have 
been  better  than  it  is  usually  within  the  aim  of 
the  Gaiety  to  provide;  while  the  speciality  of 
the  theatre,  in  providing  for  our  fashionable 
young  men  a  company  in  whom  they  may 
reasonably  be  interested,  appears  to  have  been 
duly  remembered.  Miss  Tarren  and  Miss 
Ooote,  Miss  Gilchrist  and  Miss  Wadman  are 
a  cluster  of  stars.  Nor,  unlike  one  or  two  of 
the  performances  at  the  bigger  houses,  has  the 
pantomime  allowed  itself  dull  moments — not 
to  say  dull  half -hours.  All  has  been  of  a  kind 
to  meet  the  approval  of  the  habitual  Gtuety 
playgoer,  while  at  the  larger  houses — ^in  the 
"  Lane  "  or  at  the  "  Garden  " — ^he  would  inevit- 
ably have  been  weary.  Nor  should  we  alto- 
gether have  blamed  him  if  he  had. 


MUSIC. 

On  Saturday.    February    7,    Lohengrin    was 
given  for  the  first  time  by  the  Carl  Bosa  com- 

?any,  and  the  English  version  by  John  P. 
ackson  deserves  special  notice.  The  German 
text  is  closely  followed,  but  the  translator  has 
reproduced,  with  marvellous  success,  the  spirit 
as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  poem.  The  import- 
ance of  the  words  in  a  Wa^er  opera  is  suffi- 
ciently well  known,  and  this  excellent  version 
contributed  greatly  to  the  enjoymentof  the  work. 
Herr  Schott  achieved  a  great  success  as  Eienzi, 
especially  as  regarded  his  acting,  but  a  still 
greater  as  Lohengrin.  His  fine  fiffure,  his 
excellent  acting  and  singing,  oombinea  to  make 
him  really  seem  for  the  time  one  of  the  pure 
and  irreproachable  knights  who  guard  the 
Holy  Grail  on  Mount  Salvai  Miss  Gkiylord 
gave  a  pure  and  intelligent  rendering  of  the 
part  of  Slsa.  The  cruel  Ortrud  and  the  weak- 
minded  Frederick  were  well  sustained  by  Miss 
J.  Yorke  and  Mr.  Ludvig.  Mr.  Crotty  was  a 
tuneful  and  dignified  herald.  One  word  of 
praise  must  be  accorded  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Betje- 
mann  for  the  very  perfect  stage  arrangements ; 
and  to  chorus,  band,  and  conductor  (Signer 
Bandegger)  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
they  fulfilled  the  very  arduous  duty  allotted  to 
them.  The  work  was  well  received,  and  this 
performance  of  Lohengrin  must  be  considered 
an  event  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of 
English  opera. 

A  OROWDED  house  assembled  last  Monday  to 
welcome  Herr  Joachim,  who  made  his  first 
appearance  this  season  at  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts.  The  eminent  violinist  met,  as  usual, 
with  a  hearty  reception.  The  Quartets  were 
Beethoven  in  B  flat,  op.  74,  and  Haydn  in  E 
fiat,  op.  64,  No.  2.  Herr  Joachim  gave  as  solo 
Bach's  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G  minor  for 
violin  alone  from  the  1st  suite,  and  played  for  an 
encore  a  movement  from  the  5th  suite.  Mdlle. 
Janotha  played  in  her  best  style,  and  for  the 
second  time'this  season,  Chopin's  beautiful  and 
difficult  Polonaise  in  F  sharp  minor,  op.  44. 
Mr.  Frank  Bojle  was  the  vocalist.  An  interest- 
ing novelty  is  announced  for  next  Monday — 
Dvorak's  Sextet  in  A  migor,  op.  48. 
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THEATRES, 

Q    O  U  R  T        T__H    E    A  T  R~e! 

L0MM  and  Mmacer.  Mr.  WILSOB  Babbitt. 
To-Blgfat,  at  8,  a  Play,  In  fire  leb^Z 

THB     OLD    LOVE   and    the   HBW. 

By  Bbovmv  Howabd  and  J.  AuuT. 

M««.  ConhUn.  FUhar.  LoatlMi^  Price,  D«>«.  Holniaa.  Bera,  DobA. 

Mflrnlnf  Performtnoe  of  "Tlw  Old  Lore  and  Ow  Ktw,"  Bitaritr 
Mareli  la.  ^" 
BM^oafroralltina.    Koft«. 

J)UKE'S    THE_ATKE,   Holbom, 

lUnMran,  Holt  and  Wiuiot. 

by^wT&'wlLkii-*'  **™*^**"»  **l0.a  ""w and  oi^laal  reabiie  Dm« 
FOHCED     FROM     HOME. 
Splendid  ■eenoy,  by  H.  Emdkv.  Indadlnff  Tiewi  of  Waterioo  Bridge  lad 
Bacant-qnadrant  on  a  enowy  nigtit. 

A     H0HNET*8      nest, 
Bj  Q.  L.  GOKOOV. 


Conelndlnff  with— 


tnt     and     MBS.      WHITE. 


p*    0    L    L    Y      T_H    E    A   T   R  E. 

LeiMO  and  Manager.  Mr.  J.  L^  TOOU. 

To«l«fat,  ai  8  (for  a  few  nights  only),  the  eomle  Drama  by  H.  J.  Bnox^ 

A     FOOL     and     HIS     MONEY. 

CH AWLE8  (hU  original  chanetorV— Mr.  J.  L.  TOOI£. 

At  10  the  Farce,  by  JOBV  HOLLlBOaHiAD^ 

THB     BIRTHPLACE      of     PODOBBS. 
TOM  CRANKT,  a  working  man  QtU  orlgtnal  chaneter)-Mr.  J.  L.  TOOLE. 
At  7 JO- 
DEAF     AS     A      POST. 
Doon  open  at  7.    Price*  li.  to  43  la.    fiox-offloe  11  tlU  5.  Kofaeifar 
hoolilnig. 
ni'^"RPS^9![!!!lI!!!jf  ""^  "^  original  oomlo  Drama,  Iqr  H.  J.  Braoi , 


Hie  Upper' 
■horttybe 


a 


LOBE      THEATEE. 


LES     CLOCHES     DB      CORNETILLE. 
To-night  at  S,  thla  oeiabrated  Open,  wltli  new  aooneiy,  now  dmsm,  ud 


Meeue.  Shlel  Barry,  Bdweid  MenhaU,  Frederic  DarreU,  0.  Aahfbrd,  aod 
Wllford  Morgan ;  Metdeniee  Kate  Munroe,  Laura  Oemeiit,  Clari  0rab4ia, 
Kate  Cboriey.    Ineraaaod  baud  and  ohorua.   Ooadnetar,  Mr.  1L  SOUWOS. 
Froooded,  at  7,  by  the  Oriental  EztraTagansa— 

THE      HAPPT       MAW. 
Mr.  Shlel  Bany.ac    DooreopeaftJO.eloaeatll.O. 
Stage  Manager,  Mr.  H.  B.  FABBia. 

JMPERIAL    AFTERNOON    THEATRE. 

MiM  UTXOBhaa  to  announoe,  notwlthatajidlng  the  meeem  of 
THB  VIGAB  of  WAKEFIBLD 
(eonaeqnant  of  angagemeata  made  for  the  prodoetJon  of  "Aa  Toa  LIU  It*) 
the  play  oannot  be  perfonned  after  TUCBDAT  neat. 

ETorr  allrmoon  UU  that  date  Mra.  Stirling,  Min  Litton,  HIu  Robtrti. 
Miaa  Miller,  Mchti.  W.  Farnn,  Uoool  Bimigh,  Kyrie  Beltow,  F.  ErcfUI. 
E.  F.  Edgar,  J.  Baanlater  will  appear. 

Commenoe  S  preeiaely.     Carriagee  SJO. 


J^YOEUM     _THEATRE. 

MEBCHANT    of    YENICB. 

Shakapero^  Comedy,  baring  been  reodTed  with  the  ntmoat  eBthaiiam, 
will  be  repeated  every  erenlng  at  Eight  o'elook. 

SHYLOCK— Mr.  IRVING.     POBTIA-MIia  ELLEN  TERRT. 
Moralog    Parfonnancea    of  THB    MBBCHAOT    OF   VENICE  ctoT 
Saturday,  at  Two  o'elook,  during  February. 

SHTLOCK-Mr.  IBVING.     POBTIAt-MIm  ELLEN  TBRBT. 
Box  Offloe  open  dally  ttom  Ten  to  Fire  under  the  direetkn  of  Mi. 
J08KPH  HfTBar,  where  eeati  ean  be  booked  als  weeka  fai  adranee. 


N 


EW 

To-night,  at  8. 


SADLER'S      WELLS 

(SM  yarda  ftem  the  Angel). 


MART     W  A  RN  E  B. 
MlM  BATRXAir  for  a  Umlted  number  ofnlghti. 
Prioea  from  6d.  to  7a.  6d.    Nofeea.    Doora  open  at  «.4S.   Faroe  at  7.IS. 


N 


EW      SADLER'S      WELLS 


Proprietor  and  Manager,  Mra.  BAIBIIAB. 

A  aariea  of  Shakqiariaa  Flaya  wiU  be  praduoad,  eommanringWedneriay. 
February  sath,  with 

MACB  BT  H, 
which  w&l  be  parftemed  for  nine  nigfata  only. 

LADT  MACBETH-MI88  BATBXAN. 
Tba  aeeond  pcoduetlon  will  be 

OTHELLO, 
on  Maroh  8th,  for  one  weak  only. 


o 


PERA       COMIQUE. 

CHILDBXN*S  PINAFOBE—KVENINO  PBBFOBMAKCB. 

"  CHILDREN'S  1»INAF0RE.'» 
NOTICB.~On  Saturday  erontsg,  February  «1,  at  7.4ft,  a  new  and  oii«iM> 
VauderiUe,  written  by  F.DearBKT,  muaie  by  Altbbd  CaLUsa, 
IN  the  SULKS. 
CbanMstara^  Mr.  Riohaid  Temple,  Mr.  F.  Thornton,  and  Mba  U  Sa«. 
AtSLlO, 
THB  CHILDRBN*8  FIRAFORB, 
Bdng  a  imaaentatlon  of  Meaera.  Oilbbkt  and  SCLUVATt  POI"|Y.%^ 
"H.MJB.Ptaafora"(aUtbeeharacter8auetaInedbyehlldr«).   Atlf>* 

AFTER  ALU 


Fra.  28,  1880.] 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  28,  1880. 
ITo.  408,  New  Series. 


Thi  Ebitob  eannat  undertake  to  return^  or 
to  eorreepond  loUh  the  writers  of^  rejected 
msnuseript. 

a  it  pmHemlarhf  requested  that  all  business 
Utters  regarding  the  supply  cf  the  paper, 
^c,  mag  he  addressed  to  the  Pitblisheb, 
and  not  to  the  Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

hxbIt. 

Herat :  the  Oranary  and  Garden  of  Central 
Asia.  Bj  CoL  G.  B.  Malleson,  C.S.L, 
author  of  the  ''History  of  tlie  Indian 
Mutiny,'*  Ac.    (W.  H.  Men  &  Co.) 

CoL.  Mjlllbsok  is  an  acknowledged  master  of 
Indian  bistory,  and  in  this  yolume,  as  in  his 
preTioQS  works,  he  has  shown  that  he  is  a 
writer  d  great  skill.  Col.  Malleson  is  one  of 
those  writers  who,  being  seized  with  an  idea, 
delij^t  to  clothe  it  in  splendour  and  dignity 
of  luigoage,  to  present  it  and  to  re-present  it  in 
many  forms,  all  more  or  less  impressive  to 
the  pleased  and  dazzled  imagination  of  their 
readers.  In  no  work  of  CoL  Malleson's  is  this 
high  literary  quality  so  conspicuous  as  in  that 
which  is  now  before  us.  Perhaps  his  ideal- 
istic powrer  is  assisted  by  the  fact,  which  the 
author,  it  is  just  to  say,  nowhere  conceals, 
that,  like  Sir  Henry  Bawiinson,  he  has  never 
hdield  the  city  or  the  country  upon  which 
he  discourses  with  such  ardour  and  deter- 
mination.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
this  work;  it  is  in  its  essential  parts  no 
history  of  Her&t ;  no  careful,  dispassionate 
scrutiny  of  the  manifold  considerations  of 
policy  which  centre  at  this  moment  in  the 
region  of  Afghanistan  ;  it  is  rather  a  heated 
and  eloquent  harangue  summoning  the  British 
people  to  Her4t,  as  to  a  crusade,  and  drawing 
them  thither,  at  one  time  by  exhibition  of 
the  fearful  prowess  of  Russia,  and,  at  another, 
by  reference  to  the  strat^c  importance  and 
to  the  fruitful  abundance  of  the  countiy  of 
which  Herat  is  the  citadel  and  the  capital. 
We  must  proceed  to  make  good  these  remarks 
V  an  impartial  reference  to  Col.  Malleson's 
^ork,  which  opens  mth  an  argument  contain- 
ing; a  justification  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  and 
of  the  Government  policy  in  regard  to  the 
Afghan  War.  The  key  to  this  work  is  con- 
tiined  in  the  confident  expression  of  the 
tQthor^s  opinion  that  in  1877  we  were  near 
to  a  condition  of  afiairs  which  must  ultimatelv 
We  proved  fatal  to  the  hold  of  the  British 
^ipon  India.    He  says  :— 

"It  cannot  be  doubted  that  but  for  the  con- 
tlnaon  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  that  [Bussian] 
%nng  would  have  been  made  in  1877.  Bussia 
hid  made  all  her  preparations  to  reply  in 
Afghanistan  to  the  vigorous  action  which  in 
Europe  had  snatched  Oonstantinople  from  her 
grup.  Her  secret  manoeuvres  were  about  to  be 
*apported  by  open  co-operation.  But  both 
<i  these  schemes  were  baffled;  that  of  open 
ciH)peration  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin— the 
>«cr«t  manoeuvres  by  the  British  invasion 
of  Afghanistan.  The  one  of  these  acts  of  high 
policy  would  have  been  inoomplete  without  the 
other/* 


In  that  sentence  it  wiU  be  seen  that  Col. 
Malleson  begs  the  whole  bundle  of  political 
questions  connected  with  Turkey,  Bussia, 
and  Afghanistan.  He  deals  quite  as  sum- 
marily with  Herdt.  We  are  to  go,  if  Col. 
Malleson  can  lead  us  by  high  sentiments 
and  picturesque  language,  to  his  £1  Dorado, 
the  city  of  Herdt — ^to  Herat,  formerly  **  the 
Queen  of  Eastern  cities ; "  to  Herdt  in  the 
valley  of  Heri-rud,  "  the  possession  of 
which  is  the  possession  of  a  gold  mine ; " 
to  Herdt,  which  "  in  a  few  years  will  prove 
the  milch-cow  of  India."  Shall  Persia 
have  Herat?  Perish  the  thought,  says 
CoL  Malleson.  *'  Would  Persia  neglect 
Mashad  to  foster  Herat?  The  thought 
is  not  to  be  entertained.  Then,  again,  can 
Persia  remain  for  ever  indifferent  to  the 
blandishments  or  the  arms  of  Russia  P  No 
one  will  assert  it."  Next  we  have  an  exhi- 
bition of  Bussia  at  Merv — a  terrible  prospect, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  author — ^while  England 
is  still  at  Kandahar,  for  Bussia  would  then  be 
nearer  by  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifby  miles 
to  the  great  prize  of  Central  Asia;  and  the  final 
words  of  Col.  Malleson's  argument  are  an 
assertion  that  **  Herdt  is  the  gate  of  India. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  possessors 
of  that  splendid  estate  should  hold  the  gate 
leading  into  it." 

The  fundamental  and  peculiar  error  of 
this  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  Oriental  de- 
scriptions of  Herdt,  and  of  the  country  round 
about,  are  made  subservient  to  the  author's 
purpose,  and  are  not  only  literally  rendered 
into  English  prose,  but  are  offered  to  us  in 
that  garb  as  qualified  to  serve  in  the  place  of 
accurate  description.  ^'Khorassan  is  the 
oyster-shell  of  the  world,  and  Herat  is  its 
pearl."  "This  once  splendid  city."  Who 
has  said  that  Her&t  was  ever  a  splendid  city, 
"  possessing  alike  the  most  brilliant  Court  and 
the  most  splendid  commercial  mart  in  the 
Eastern  world  "  ?  The  Emperor  Baber  may 
have  said  so  in  1506;  but  what  of  that? 
Do  not  the  Persians  call  the  mud  hovels  of 
Teheran  and  of  Ispahan  the  jewels  of  the 
world  ?  And,  compared  with  one  or  the  other, 
Herdt  is  evidently  a  wretched  place.  Col. 
Malleson  can  find  one  sentence  in  ConoUy's 
description  to  help  his  glowing  picture,  and 
he  gives  it.  ConoUy,  who  saw  Her&t  in  1881, 
wrote : — 

"We  ascended  by  140  steps  to  the  top  of  the 
highest  minaret,  and  thence  looked  down  upon 
the  oity  and  the  rich  gardens  and  vineyards 
round  and  beyond  it — a  view  so  varied  and 
beautiful  that  I  can  imagine  nothing  like  it, 
except,  perhaps,  in  Italy." 

By  this  account,  the  splendour  of  Herdt  is 
reduced  to  one  poor  minaret,  such  as  are  half- 
a-dozen  in  the  miserable  squalor  of  Ktim  or 
Shiraz.  For  his  idea  of  the  magnificence  of 
the  buildings  of  Herat,  Col.  Malleson  resorts 
to  the  Emperor  Baber.  He  ought  to  know 
better ;  he  must  be  aware  how  foolish  Eastern 
accounts  of  existing  buildings,  such  as  the 
ridiculous  descriptions  of  the  Chehil  Minar 
of  Ispahan,  appear  to  those  who  have  seen  the 
wretched  erections  of  the  cities  which  most 
resemble  Herat.  Having  quoted  Baber,  he 
naively  says : — "  I  know  no  other  description 
which  brings  so  vividly  to  the  taiind  the  splen- 
dour of  Herat  as  Herat  was  before  it  had  been 
plundered  and  desolated  by  the   Afghans." 


Had  there  been  ''  splendour,"  Conolly  would 
have  seen  the  traces ;  Yamb^ry  would  have 
seen  them ;  and  Col.  Malleson  would  have 
found  other  help  than  that  of  Baber.  When 
the  Shah's  eldest  son  was  describing  to  the 
writer  the  magnificence  of  Ispahan,  it  required 
an  effort  to  suppress  contempt  for  his  ignor- 
ance of  the  meaning  which  his  words  would 
convey  in  European  language.  Col.  Malleson 
is  the  victim  of  his  own  zeal.  He  gives  with 
all  credence  such  rubbish  as  this  old  proverb : — 
"Which  is  the  most  splendid  city  in  the 
world  ?  If  you  answer  truly  you  must  say 
Herat ! "  On  p.  68,  in  his  own  words,  we 
have  Her&t  the  "magnificent  capital  of 
Central  Asia;  "  on  p.  78  it  is  "the  beautiful 
city."  On  another  page,  Col.  Malleson  gives, 
with  curious  exhibition  of  evident  accep^nce, 
the  statistics  of  Herdtin  1219.  They  remind 
the  present  writer  of  the  Prince  Governor  of 
Ispahan's  assurance  to  himself  that  the  Shah 
had  2,500,000  soldiers,  and  that  whenever 
famine  occurred  in  Persia  his  Majesty  at  once 
gave  "  a  million  pounds  of  English  money  " 
in  relief ;  the  Oriental  use  of  thousands  being 
utterly  random. 

Our  present  position  with  reference  to 
Herdt  is  well  known.  The  city  was  besieged 
by  Persia  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  and  was 
surrendered  to  the  troops  of  the  present  Shah 
in  the  spring  of  1856,  which  caused  England 
to  enter  upon  hostilities  against  Persia  at 
Bushire  and  Mahommerah  in  the  south,  by 
way  of  the  Persian  Qulf.  The  Shah  was 
forced,  by  a  treaty  concluded  at  Paris  in 
1857,  to  restore  Herat  to  the  Afghans. 
When  we  arrive  at  the  only  trustworthy 
description  of  Herdt  in  the  book,  that  of 
Vamb^ry  (p.  98),  there  is  no  splendour  nor 
trace  of  splendour,  nothing  but  a  bazaar  very 
like  that  of  Kashan,  and  a  description  of  dirt 
and  ruin  familiar  to  anyone  who  has  read 
accounts  of  the  very  similar  citi^  of  Persia. 
CoL  Malleson  employs  with  eloquence,  some^ 
times  with  vehemence,  every  argument  by 
which  we  may  be  led  to  Herdt.  For  this  he 
displays  Oriental  views  of  the  richness  and 
magnificence  of  the  city  and  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  for  this  he  paints  with  deepest  dye  the 
character  and  the  conquests  of  Bussia;  he 
would  lead  us  by  cupidity,  or,  if  we  please,  by 
his  opinions  as  to  the  security  of  India ;  for 
the  last  he  reserves  an  appeal  to  our  com- 
passionate feelings.  Throughout  his  work 
the  Afghan  is  represented  very  much  from 
the  Oriental  point  of  view.  He  has  no 
redeeming  features ;  he  is  cruel,  he  is  merci- 
less, he  is  treacherous.  One  can  almost 
imagine  Col.  Malleson  assenting  to  the  Indian 
proverb,  "  If  you.  meet  an  Afghan  and  a 
cobra,  kill  the  Afghan !  "  At  last,  our  author 
appeals,  as  we  have  said,  to  our  feelings.  He 
says: — 

"  The  Herdtis  have  now,  of  their  own  accord, 
taken  up  arms  against  tiie  Afghdn  oppressor. 
They  see  that  England  is  at  last  in  earnest. 
They  have  ^own  that  they  deserve  to  be  free  by 
themselves  striking  the  blow.  But  their  oitv 
still  suffers  in  the  hands  of  their  enemy.  With 
arms  to  combat  that  enemy  in  their  hands,  they 
still  turn  with  longing  eyes  and  earnest  prayers 
to  England.  Surely  England  will  not  oe  deaf 
to  the  appeal ! " 

If  this  book 
of  its  accom'] 


ere  Jess  desperate  in  the  energy 
lisnea  author,  we  might  pause 
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to  ask,  Where  18 this  appeal?  Who  can  show 
vB  that  the  Her&tis  are  longing  for  an 
English  conqueror?  But  Ool.  Malleaon  on 
Herdt  ia  not  to  be  trifled  with  bj  questions ; 
this  is  a  book  of  one  idea,  and  that  is  the 
wisdom,  the  justice,  the  expediency,  the 
mercy,  the  gain,  and  the  blessedness  that 
would  result  from  a  British  advance  to  Herdt. 
We  do  not  accept  Ool.  Malleson's  dicta  for 
argument ;  his  style  is  admirable ;  his  itinerary 
useful ;  his  spelling  is  instructive ;  his  reading 
in  all  that  concerns  India  is  profound — so 
much  must  be  admitted  :  but  there  are  at  least 
two  sides  to  every  policy  of  conquest,  and 
Col.  Malleson  does  not  give  us  a  fair  view  of 
that  which  he  rejects.     Abthur  AfiNOi<D. 


EIKON  BA2IAJKH.  A  New  Edition,  with 
a  Preface  by  0.  M.  PhiUimore.  (James 
Parker  and  Co.) 

The  re-issue  in  the  form  of  a  Preface  to  a 
new  edition  of  the  JEikon  Basilike  of  the 
article  contributed  by  Miss  Phillimore  to  the 
Church  Quarterly  is  well  timed.  Except  in 
producing  an  important  letter  by  Levett  the 
King's  page,  Miss  Phillimore  does  not  pretend 
to  much  more  than  the  merit  of  reproducing 
arguments  used  by  others ;  she  has,  however, 
put  them  in  a  clear  and  convincing  form, 
adducing  no  slight  reasons  to  show  that  the 
book  was  written  by  Charles  long  before 
Gauden  claimed  to  have  conveyed  his  forgery 
to  him  when  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Carisbrook 
in  1648. 

No  doubt  there  is  something  to  be  said  on 
the  other  side,  and  Clarendon's  silence  on  the 
subject  in  his  History  is  undoubtedly  a  strong 
point ;  but,  unless  the  account  given  by  his 
son  of  what  the  exiled  Chancellor  said  shortly 
before  his  death  can  be  explained  away,  that 
silence  must  be  accounted  for  on  some  other 
ground  than  his  permanent  disbelief  in  the 
King's  authorship.  On  this  point,  indeed, 
there  is  evidently  more  to  be  said  than  Miss 
Phillimore  admits.  She  throws  doubt  on  the 
story  told  by  Burnet  that  James  II.,  when 
Duke  of  York,  acknowledged  Gauden's  author- 
ship on  the  ground  that  Somerset,  who  is  said 
to  have  confirmed  Gauden's  claim,  died  too 
soon  to  have  been  able  to  testify  anything 
about  the  matter ;  and  yet  she  complacently 
quotes  without  hesitation  the  assertion  of 
Clarendon's  son  that  his  father  said  that  he 
thought  that  Charles  II.  had  been  convinced 
by  Somerset  that  Charles  I.  was  the  real 
author.  If  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  death 
throws  doubt  on  one  story  it  equally  throws 
doubt  on  the  other. 

The  probability  is  that  Gauden  made  his 
claim  some  little  time  before  he  wrote  to 
Clarendon  on  the  subject.  This  seems  implied 
by  the  letter  which  Clarendon  wrote  to  Gauden 
in  reply.  If  the  story  of  Clarendon's  son  is 
correct,  the  Chancellor  believed  that  Somerset 
had  convinced  the  King  that  Gauden's 
claim  was  untrue.  But  it  also  implies  that 
Charles  II.  was  not  quite  convinced,  and 
Burnet's  story  tells  us  that  James  was  not 
convinced.  Burnet,  however,  is  far  too  in- 
accurate to  enable  us  to  build  much  on  his 
assertion.  James  could  affirm  nothing  of  his 
own  knowledge,  and,  unless  he  had  seriously 
investigated  the  question,  a  mere  casual  state- 


ment in  conversation  would  not  prove  much. 
The  reference  to  Somerset  is  the  curious  thing ; 
but,  after  all,  Somerset's  name  may  have 
slipped  in  by  mistake  for  some  other  noble- 
man's. 

However  tiiis  may  be,  it  is  a  pity  that  Miss 
Phillimore's  edition  had  not  been  delayed  for 
a  few  weeks,  as  this  would  have  enabled  her 
to  make  use  of  Mr.  Scott's  discoveries  which 
he  has  recently  disclosed  in  the  pages  of  the 
Athenaeum.  She  would  then  have  been 
able  to  quote  the  additional  evidence  of 
Bishop  Mew,  who  informed  Archbishop 
Tenison  that  he  had  himself  seen  fragments 
of  the  Mkon  at  Naseby,  and  to  refer  to  the 
very  curious  fact  that  Nicholas,  in  quoting 
from  the  book  in  private  memoranda  for  his 
own  use,  made  his  references  to  a  MS.  copy 
and  not  to  the  printed  work— a  proceeding 
which  can  hardly  be  explained,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  he  had  access,  either  to  the 
original  MS.,  or  at  least  to  a  copy  in  which  he 
placed  implicit  confidence-~a  supposition 
which  is  the  more  probable  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  his  own  secretary,  Oudart, 
had  transcribed  the  original  for  the  press,  and 
that  the  MS.  from  which  he  quotes  preserves 
in  one  instance  what  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  a  true  reading  in  the  place  of  a  mis- 
print in  the  printed  copies. 

Upon  the  question  of  internal  evidence 
Miss  Phillimore  has  little  to  say,  and  if  by 
internal  evidence  is  meant  literary  evidence, 
she  is  undoubtedly  in  the  right.  It  is  a 
matter  that  has  been  already  fully  discussed, 
and  which  will  hardly  bear  condensation.  Yet, 
after  we  have  made  up  our  mind  whether  such 
an  expression  as  ''feral  birds"  is  the  private 
property  of  Gauden  or  the  common  property 
of  writers  of  the  time,  the  important  question 
remains  to  be  asked  whether  the  book  is  true 
to  character,  a  question  which  can  only  be 
answered  rightly  by  those  who  have  made  a 
minute  study  of  Charles's  life. 

It  is  pleasant  to  accompany  an  author  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  it  is  easy  to 
agree  with  Miss  Phillimore  in  her  argument 
that  the  JEikon  reveals  Charles's  own  patience 
and  meekness  in  affliction.  But  when  she 
asks  us  to  trace  in  it  Charles's  ability  it  is 
necessary  to  part  company  -with  our  guide. 
Ability  of  a  certain  sort  Charles  undoubtedly 
possessed.  Starting  from  certain  premisses, 
and  being  quite  sure  of  the  conclusion  which 
he  intended  to  reach,  he  could  pick  his  way 
from  one  to  the  other  in  excellent  style,  and 
could  often  turn  the  tables  upon  his  opponents 
by  dragging  to  light  the  logical  inferences  to 
be  drawn  from  their  own  arguments.  But  of 
true  statesmanlike  ability  to  grasp  the  full 
character  and  tendencies  of  the  men  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  the  full  bearing  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  he 
was  absolutely  deficient.  Very  much  the 
same  may  be  said  of  his  character.  That  he 
was  sincerely  desirous  of  acting  rightly,  and 
thoroughly  honest  in  intention,  may  fairly  be 
granted.  But  he  was  constantly  taking  part 
in  what  ordinary  men  characterise  as  intrigues, 
because  he  had  not  imagination  enough  to 
take  a  broad  view  of  the  circumstances  around 
him.  The  stipngest  possible  argument  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  Mkon  lies  in  its  exact 
representation  of  Charles's  character  in  his 
weakness  as  well  as  in  his  strength. 


From  this  point  of  view,  the  very  intde- 
quac^  of  the  book  to  fnraiih  a  true  picture  of 
the  time  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  its 
authenticity.  Writers  who  express  astoniBh. 
ment  that  they  do  not  find  historical  nar- 
rative misunderstand  both  the  intention  of 
the  book  and  Charles's  own  character.  U 
may  €aiily  be  asked  whetiier  CSiariei  ever,  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  gave  an  aceorate 
historical  account  of  anything.  It  was  his 
habit  to  blur  the  outlines  of  facta  and  to 
acknowledge  just  as  much  as  it  suited  hig 
purpose  to  acknowledge,  because  that  was  all 
that  was  visible  from  his  mental  horizon  at 
the  moment. 

It  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  convey  the  im- 
pression produced  by  the  Sikon  upon  anyone 
who  has  not  been  recently  studying  Charles's 
life  with  the  assistance  of  all  the  new  material 
now  at  the  disposal  of  the  hbtorian;  but 
the  defenders  of  his  authorship  might,  nerhaps, 
be  content  to  rest  their  case  on  the  first 
ohapter  alone.  Such  sentences  as  the  follow- 
ing breathe  the  very  spirit  of  Charles's  life  :— 

**  The  odium  and  offences  which  some  men's 
rigour  or  remissness  in  Church  and  Stats  ha^ 
contracted  upon  my  government,  I  rosolved  to 
have  expiated  by  such  laws  and  regulations  fo^ 
the  future  as  might  not  only  rectify  what  was 
amiss  in  practice,  but  supply  what  was  defectiTe 
in  the  constitution,  no  man  having  a  greater 
zeal  to  see  religion  settled,  and  preserved  in 
truth,  unity,  and  order,  than  myself,  whom  it 
most  concerns  both  in  piety  and  policy;  as 
knowing  that  no  flames  of  civil  dissenaions  are 
more  dangerous  than  those  which  make 
religious  pretensions  the  grounds  of  faotions. 

"  I  resolved  to  reform  what  I  i^oold,  by  free 
and  full  advice  in  Parliament,  be  ooarinced  of 
to  be  amiss,  and  to  grant  whatever  my  reason 
and  conscience  told  me  was  fit  to  be  desired.  I 
wish  I  had  kept  myself  within  those  bounds, 
and  not  suffered  my  own  judgment  to  hare 
been  overborne  in  some  things,  more  by  others' 
importunities  than  their  arguments." 

If  this  is  not  self-portraiture,  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  what  is.  The  ntterly  inadequate  ac- 
count of  the  causes  which  brought  about  the 
summoning  of  the  Long  Parliament,  the  com- 
placent reference  to  his  own  good  intentions, 
the  recognition  of  the  facility  with  which  he 
allowed  his  own  judgment  to  be  overborne  by 
others,  are  all  marks  of  Caroline  authorship. 

Nor  are  these  paragraphs  in  any  way 
dissimilar  to  the  rest.  Advocates  of  the 
theory  which  attributes  the  book  to  Gauden 
may  be  challenged  to  produce  one  line  from 
it  which  gives  a  dissonant  note.  Everywhere 
there  is  just  that  reticence  of  self-commuuing 
which  touches  lightly  upon  fact,  or  alludes 
to  it  obliquely  as  if  it  were  unnecessary  to  go 
into  detail. 

How  much,  for  instance,  is  implied  by  those 
simple  words, 

"  I  looked  upon  my  Lord  of  Strafford  m  a 
gentleman  whose  great  abilities  might  make  a 
prince  rather  aftaid  than  ashamed  to  employ 
nim  in  the  greatest  affairs  of  State," 
for  those  who  know  that  Charles,  after 
following  his  Minister's  aggressive  projects 
after  the  dissolution  in  1640,  had  shrunk 
from  carrying  them  into  execution  ;  and  that 
still  later,  when  the  Long  Parliament  met,  he 
had  refused  to  carry  out  the  same  Ministers 
advice  to  open  the  session  by  bringing  an  an- 
ticipatory charge  of  treason  against  Pyna  aw 
his  associates. 
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Allaik»is»  wbidi  are  no  more  than  allosions, 
aeeamuiate  as  we  read  on.  The  chai^^ 
iftinst  StrafiEbrd  are  said  not  to  have  given 
''eonnnoing  satisfaction  to  the  major  part  of 
both  Hofues,  eepeoiallj  that  of  the  Lords ; " 
wkieh  is  true  if  the  absent  members  of  the 
Coounons  be  taken  into  aooount,  though  a 
foiger  would  be  more  likely  to  remember  that 
the  diriaum  gave  a  majority  of  about  three  to 
one  the  other  way. 

TheSy  again,  there  is  the  reference  to  a 
vhoie  oontrovetay  about  the  meaning  of  the 
words  legM  quM  vulfw  elegerit  in  the  para- 
I^Tiph  in  the  eizth  ohapter: — 
"I  think  my  calk  liillv  disoharged  in  that  p(Mnt 
by  my  goTsrning  only  by  suoh  laws  as  my 
^«^e,  with  the  House  of  Peers,  haye  dhosen, 
ud  myself  oonsented  te." 

Hie  chapter,  too»  opon  the  King's  going  to 

tk  Soots,  and  on  the  Soots  delivering  up  the 

King,  would  hardly  have  been  put  by  a  forger 

into  tii&e  present  t^se.   That  the  sentiments  in 

them  aro  Charles's  sentiments  at  the  time  may 

be  gathered  firom  the  letters  addressed  from 

Newcastle  by  Sir  Kobert  Moray  to  the  Duke  of 

if  amiltany  which  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of 

members  of  the  Camden  Society.    The  re* 

pudialioD  of  the  diarge  of  obstinacy  was  no 

doabt  intODded  to  reflect  up<m  Charles's  friends 

11  mooh  as  on  his  opponents.    A  few  weeks 

later  Moray,  on  the  part  of  the  Hamilt<ms, 

vas  urging^  Charles  to  swallow  the  Covenant 

iQ  order  to  regain  his  crown.    *'  So  fatally  he 

stldkM  to  his  principlesi"  was  the  despairing 

cry  of  the  baffled  diplomatiBt. 

It  has  been  recently  announced  that  Mr. 
Scott  is  premtring  a  preface  to  a  new 
edition  of  the  ^ikon^  to  be  issued  by  Mr.  Elliot 
Stock.  He  will  no  doubt  handle  the  blblio- 
c^phieal  questions  involved  in  the  argument 
with  competent  knowledge.  Those  who  reply 
to  him  most  remember  that  they  have  to 
face  at  the  same  time  an  argument  totally 
disconnected  either  with  his  or  with  Miss  Philli- 
more*s.  Either  they  must  point  out  some 
ptffsges  in  the  Eihon  inconsistent  with 
Charles's  very  peculiar  character,  or  they 
must  admit  that  in  Gauden,  scoundrel  as  he 
was,  England  possessed  another  Shakspere 
unawares.  Samuel  R.  Gabdineb. 


Aw  ToeiM.    By  John  Payne.     (Newman 
k  Co.) 

1>DEB  the  somewhat  hackneyed  title  of 
.VfiP  PoemM^  the  author  of  The  Masq^ue  of 
SkaJoms  has  published  another  volume  of 
vene.  As  with  all  works  from  the  same  pen, 
tlii«  book,  from  dedication  to  colophon,  is 
imbued  with  sombre  melancholy ;  for  poetry 
^oald  appear  to  exercise  as  saddening  an 
itioence  upon  Mr.  Payne  as  sweet  music  did 
upon  Shakspeie.  Nearly  the  whole  burden 
of  his  book,  and  of  his  preceding  works-* 
atre  some  portions  of  VilUm^in  that,  with 
lerpect  to  poor  humanity,  '*  while  his  flesh  is 
^?'m  him  he  shall  be  sorrowful,  and  while  his 
Hml  is  in  him  it  shall  mourn."  Whether 
•bit  be  due  to  a  natural  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
<;*.hor,  or  whether  it  be  due  to  an  artifice  of 
^i'art,  it  is,  perh^M,  needless  to  investigate ; 
^il  it  must  be  affirmed  that,  though  '*  sorrow 
^  the  soul  of  song,"  song  that  is  all  soul  is 
Cot  always  the  most  acceptable  to  ol  ttoXXoI. 
^^  tras,  doubtless,  an  excess  of  this  melancholia 


more  than  its  horror — so  natural,  indeed,  and 
BO  much  in  keeping  with  the   theme — ^that 
caused  Mr.  Plane's  latest  publication,  Lautrec, 
to  meet  with  somewhat  less  critical  unanimity 
of  approbation  than  his  former  volumes  did. 
Soaked  through  and  through  with  this  teint 
as  is  the  present  volume  it  is  still,  in  some 
portions  of  the  contents  at  least,  an  advance 
m  power  upon  its  predecessors,  even  as  .each 
one  of  them  had  been  upon  its  forerunner. 
It  contains  a  little  too  much  of  those  fantastic 
mediaeval  forms  of   verse  with  which  the 
reading  world  has  been  so  cloyingly  fed  of 
late — archaic    forms  which   once  had  their 
use    in    restraining    the    unbridled    licence 
of  youthful  languages,  but  which  now  are 
neither     necessary    nor     needed.      A    poet 
dowered  with  such  affluence  of  thought  and 
facility  of  expression  as  Mr.  Payne  is  may 
not  find  the  mechanical  limits  of  rondels^  and 
rondeaua^  and  ritournels,  or  even  of  rondeaux 
redoubles^  and  double  ballads,  very  restrictive, 
but  a  man  who  can  write  such  poems  as 
"The    Bime    of  Eedemption "   and    "The 
Westward  Sailing"  should  not  waste  his  genius 
upon    these    literary    gymnastics.     Funam- 
bulatory  labours  of  such  a  sort  may  still 
have  their  uses  in  restraining  the  unfashioned 
antics  of  a  youthful  artist,  but  for  a  master 
of  his  art,  as  Mr.  Payne  has  proved  himself  to 
be,  they  are  but  too  frequently  monuments  of 
wasted  talent.     "  Wenn  man  alt  is/,''  s^s 
Goethe,  "  mu98  man  mehr  thun^  ah  da  man 
jv/ng    war;*'    con8equentl;jr,  aa    Mr.   Pavne, 
though  young  in  years,  is  growing  old  in 
reputation,  it  behoves  him  to  do  more — ^that  is 
to  say,  better — ^in  each  new  volume  he  ofiEers  to 
the  world.    And  it  must  be  conceded  that 
although  these  New  Poems  are,  necessarily, 
unequal  in  merit,  they  contain  work  quite  as 
good,  and  in  some  respects  even  better,  than 
anything  previously  published  by  their  author. 
Indeed,  no  amount  of  praise  that  could  be 
awarded  to  Mr.  Payne  would  do  more,  if  so 
much,  to  sustain  and  enhance  his  reputation 
as  would  the  citation  of  the  "  Prelude "  to 
the  present  book.     It  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
affirm  of  it  that  no  contemporary  could  excel 
it  in  symmetry  of  form,  excellence  of  work* 
manship,  and,  above  all,  alliance  of  sound  with 
sense.    In  justification  of  such  high  praise, 
these  opening  lines  may  be  quoted  : — 

"  Geoffirey  of  Rudel  I    How  the  name 
Leaps  to  the  lips  like  a  flower  of  flame, 
Holding  the  heart  with  a  dream  of  days 
Wh«a  Ufe  lay  yet  in  the  flowered  ways 
And  the  winds  of  the  world  were  stirred  and 

strong 
With  blast  of  battle  and  silver  of  song  ! 


When  love  was  long  and  women  wem  tme 
And  the  bell  of  the  steadfast  sky  was  blae 
Over  a  world  that  was  white  as  yet 
From  load  of  labour  and  fruitless  fret 
Of  hunger  for  gain  and  greed  of  gold, 
That  now  have  made  us  our  yoang  world  old  I 
I  hail  thee,  honest  sad  tender  time  !— 
I,  last  of  many,  that  with  rude  rhyme 
Bifl^  out  reproach  to  the  cheerless  air 
And  ohide  the  age  that  it  is  not  fair. 


How  shall  we  say  sweet  things  in  rhyme 
Of  this  oar  marvellous  modern  time. 
We  that  are  heav^  at  heart  to  sin^, 
But  may  not  rejoice  for  remembering  ? 
We  oare  not,  we,  for  the  goigeons  glow 
Of  wealth  and  wonder,  toe  stately  show 
Of  light  and  luxury,  that  sweeps  pMt, 
Unheeded,  before  our  eyes  downcast. 


The  pageant  of  passion  and  pride  and  crime 

That  fillfl  the  face  of  the  tomeoat  tfans^ 
The  gold  that  giitten^  the  gens  that  glow. 
Hide  not  from  us  the  wastug  woe 

That  gnaws  at  the  heart  of  the  hungry  age. 

The  starving  soul  in  the  crystal  cage 
Looks  through  the  loop  Cf  the  blasoned  bars. 
As  out  of  heaven  the  sorrowing  stara 

Gaae  on  the  grief  of  the  night  newbon." 

A  thorough    mastery  over    the   complex 
mysteries  of  rhyme  and  rhythm  is  evidenced 
by  these  well-balanced  and  delicately  wrought 
verses,  wherein  meaning  and  melody  are  so 
skilfully  interwoven.    l%e  present  generation 
has  been  so  pampered  with  poetic  dainties 
that  it  fails  to  appreciate  the  refinement  of 
diction  and  subtle  streiigth  of  the  work  its 
poets    are    doing    for  it;    but    should   the 
rivers  of  inspiration  again  run  dry,  and  the 
aridity  of   the    past    century   be  repeated, 
with    what    intensity    of    admiration    may 
not  our  posterity  regard  the  lyrical  leaders  of 
to-day!      And    the    authorship    of  suoh    a 
poem    as     "  Thorgerda "     should    certainly 
qualify  Mr.  Payne  for  admission  into  that 
honourable,  but  small,  circle.     ''  Thorgerda  " 
is  the  longest  of  these  New  Poems,  and,  had 
not  its  author  lavished  his  poetic  treasures 
with  a  somewhat  wasteful  improvidence,  it 
would  doubtless  have  been  issued  in  a  separata 
form,  when  its  merits  might  have  received 
more  immediate  and  protracted  attention  than 
they  are  likely  to  in  their  present  method 
of  publication.   In  nakedest  details  the  theme 
is  not  a  new  one,  for  many  poets  have  sung  of 
semi-human  beings  loving  mortals ;  and,  by 
their  love,  dentroymg  those  mortals,  but  then 
'Ues  grands  osprits,''  as  ThSophile  Gautier 
says, 

«  qui  ne  sont  touchy  que  du  Bean,  n'ont  pas 
cette  preoccupation  du  neuf  qui  tourmente 
les  cerveaux  luferieurs.  lis  no  craignent  pas  de 
s*ezercer  sur  une  id^e  oonnue,  g^n^rale,  apparte- 
nant  k  tous,  sachant  qu*elle  n'appartient  plus 
au'&  eux  seuls  d5s  qu'ils  y  out  appose  le  scean 
de  leur  style." 

Although  the  references  and  characters  of 
"  Thorgerda  *'  are  Scandinavian,  the  whole 
creation  of  the  work  is  richer  and  more  volup- 
tuous in  tone  than  is  usual  for  anything 
emanating  from,  or  referable  to,  the  grotesque 
mythology  of  the  North.  In  some  respects, 
indeed,  it  approximates  to,  and  may  honour- 
ably challenge  comparison  with,  Shelley's 
fFitch  of  Atlas.  If  fault  be  found  with 
"  Thorgerda  " — doubtless  Mr.  Payne's  chef 
d^oBuvre — it  will  be  for  its  superaffluence  of 
splendour,  for  its  almost  wasted  wealth  of 
simile  and  description,  as,  for  instancOi  in 
such  stanzas  as  this : — 

*'  All  hail  I  the  sweet  of  the  day  is  ours  1 

Our  wings  are  wet  with  the  salt  of  the  sea  t 

Our  task  is  over,  our  feet  are  free 
To  fare  where  the  foambells  shiver  in  showers 
And  the  seaweeds  glitter  with  glory  of  flowers. 

The  lines  of  the  Imd  do  faint  and  flee : 
We  come  to  the  heart  of  the  mid-sea  bowers 

On  the  race  of  the  running  billows'  glee  I " 

But  the  technique  of  such  work  is  irreproach- 
able; the  onomatopoeial  sense  of  sound  is 
most  discriminative.  A  very  effective  rich- 
ness has  been  gained  by  the  alternation  of 
open  vowels  and  the  most  producible  conso- 
nants. These  effects  do  not  arise  from 
accident,  but  are  invariably  the  result  of 
imagination,  combined  with,  and  curbed  by, 
a  fuU  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  verse. 
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The  repetition  of  similar  sounds  is  so 
naturally,  so  (apparently)  unartfuUy  produced, 
that  it  scarcely  seems  fair  to  refer  it  to 
"alliteration's  artful  aid."  Nor  does  Mr. 
Payne,  despite  the  fluency  of  his  language  and 
facility  of  lyrical  expression,  belong  to  any 
of  those  numerous  cliques  of  poetasters  who 
mix  too  much  water  with  their  ink ;  his  com- 
pactness of  form  and  distinctness  of  meaning, 
at  least  nowadays,  leave  little  to  be  desired. 

'*  The  Ballad  of  Isobel "  disputes  the  palm 
of  excellence  with  "  Thorgerda,"  and  with  the 
many  will,  doubtless,  gain  the  preference.  In 
tone  and  form  it  is  the  opposite  of  "  Thor^ 
gerda,"  being  as  cold,  chaste,  and  simple  as 
that  is  warm  and  yolnptuous.  It  resembles 
the  old  ballad  in  simplicity,  at  times,  almost, 
in  baldness  of  description,  and  tells  of  super- 
natural things  in  that  unquestioning,  straight- 
forward mode  which  constitutes  the  strength 
and  fascination  of  our  ancient  lyrical  lore. 
The  power  and  pathos  producible  by  such 
unostentatious  workmanship  are  undeniable ; 
even  an  isolated  stanza,  as 

**  *  She  will  not  oome !  '~A  soft,  cold  air 
Upon  bis  forehead  fell : 
He  tamed  him  to  the  empty  chair, 
And  there  sat  Isobel," 

will  exemplify  this  fact,  although  the  full 
force  of  the  lines  can  only  be  appreciated 
when  they  are  read  in  conjunction  with  the 
rest  of  the  poem.  The  story,  as  are  so  many 
of  its  author's,  is  an  eerie  one  :— 

"It  is 
A  tale  more  fit  for  the  weird  winter  nights 
Than  for  the  garish  summer  days,  when  we 
Scaroely  believe  mnch  more  than  we  can  see." 

Of  the  "  Light  o'  Love,"  the  second  longest 
poem  in  the  volume,  we  are  not  inclined 
to  speak  so  favourably  as  of  those  already 
mentioned ;  it  is  too  indicative  of  those 
literary  influences  under  which  it  has,  appar- 
ently, been  produced.  Many  of  the  shorter 
poems  are  very  beautiful,  however,  and  all,  or 
nearly  all,  truly  bear  out  their  author's  words 
in  his  initial  volume — 

<*  Whoso  is  fain 
To  enter  in  this  shadow-land  of  mine, 
He  mnst  forget  the  ntter  summer's  shine 
And  all  the  daylight  ways  of  hand  and  brain  " — 

only,  it  should  be  remarked,  the  shadows 
have  grown  more  distinct  and  stronger  than 
in  the  earlier  days.  •*  Melisande,"  which  is 
the  last  poem  in  the  book,  read  in  conjunction 
with  "Toumesol,"  its  prelude,  gives  that 
continuity  and  completeness  without  which 
no  work  of  art  is  perfect. 

A  logical  definition  of  poetry  is  still  wanted, 
and  it  is  far  safer  to  afiirm  what  it  is  not  than 
what  it  is,  but  that  Mr.  Payne's  JVew 
Foems  are  richly  dowered  with  it,  and  are 
replete  with  that  indefinable  '*  light  that  never 
was  on  sea  or  land,"  may  be  safely  asserted 
without  fear  of  authoritative  contradiction. 
John  H.  Ingbav. 


ENGLISH  HEN   OF  LETTERS. 

Southey,    By  Edward  Dowden.    (Macmillan.) 

If  the  story  of  Southey's  life  had  been  related 
as  at  one  time  seemed  possible  by  the  author 
of  Philip  Van  Artevelde  it  might  have 
rivalled  the  magnvm  opus  of  Lockhart;  From 
a  literary  point  of  view  it  would,  no  doubt, 
be  absurd  to  compare  Southey  with  Scott ;  but 


the  record  of  the  Poet  Laureate's  career  has  in 
it  much  that  is  as  fascinating  as  Sir  Walter's, 
and  incidents  that  are  even  more  pathetic. 
Prof.  Dowdeu  has  done  as  much  justice  to 
his  subject  as  could  be  done  in  200  pages,  but 
a  cabinet  picture  like  this  fails  to  convey  a 
vivid  impression  of  the  varied  features  which 
give  a  charm  to  the  portrait  of  Southey. 
The  materials  at  the  disposal  of  the  biographer 
are  annple— we  had  almost  said  too  ample. 
A  little  cold,  perhaps,  and  haughty  to 
strangers,  towards  his  friends  Southey  showed 
no  reserve ;  all  that  was  in  his  heart  found 
utterance  in  his  correspondence ;  and  if  the 
frankness  of  his  confessions  sometimes  raises 
a  smile,  the  manly  integrity  of  the  writer 
is  visible  on  every  page.  Sara  Coleridge 
thought  her  uncle  Southey  the  best  man  she 
had  ever  known,  and  her  judgment  seems  to 
have  been  well  founded.  His  defects  lay  on 
the  surface ;  his  virtues  were  eminently  noble 
and  solid.  They  were  by  no  means  the 
niggard  virtues  practised  by  the  respectable 
Englishman,  who  has  some  conscience  and 
some  regard  for  his  reputation;  nor  were 
they  the  virtues  of  the  careless-hearted  spend- 
thrift who  borrows  money  to  relieve  distress, 
and  forgets  to  pay  the  lender.  With  great 
ambition  and  high  aspirations,  Southey 
laboured  daily  at  task-work  for  the  sake  of 
those  he  loved ;  and,  while  winning  a  frugal 
living,  which  would  now  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  pittance,  was  nobly  generous  both  of 
time  and  money.  Again  and  again  we  read 
of  splendid  sacrifices  made  for  the  sake  of 
literature  or  friendship.  In  the  early  days  of 
his  poverty,  with  a  young  wife  to  support,  he 
found  leisure  to  relieve  the  distress  of  Chatter- 
ton's  sister  by  editing  that  ''marvellous 
boy's"  works;  he  was  ready  to  start  his 
brother  in  life  with  the  produce  of  Thalaba, 
and  undertook  to  support  his  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  LovelL  He  provided  also  through  many 
a  long  year  for  the  wife  and  children  whom 
Coleridge  had  perversely  left  upon  his  hands  ; 
and  at  about  the  age  of  forty-seven,  when  an 
old  friend  who  had  once  done  Southey  good 
service  fell  into  difficulties,  the  poet  sent  him 
£625,  the  whole  savings  of  his  life,  and 
wished  he  had  more  at  his  command. 

In  other  ways,  too,  Southey  had  a  free  and 
generous  nature.  We  know  something  of 
party  spirit  in  our  days,  and  the  fashion  of 
calling  names  is  not  wholly  obsolete.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  century,  when  the  Tories 
were  for  fighting  Napoleon  to  the  death,  and 
the  Whigs,  as  represented  by  the  Edinburgh 
Beview^  "  predicted  ruin  to  all  who  dared  to 
oppose  the  Corsican,"  and  affirmed  that 
France  had  conquered  Europe,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  if  rougher  words  were  used 
by  the  opposing  parties  than  any  to  which 
we  are  now  accustomed.  Southey,  an  ardent 
politician,  was  liberally  bespattered  by  the 
friends  of  France,  and  used  no  doubt  plenty 
of  hard  words  in  return ;  but  he  had  only  to 
meet  a  political  or  literary  foe  in  order  to  lose 
every  thought  of  enmity.  Jealousy  or  envy, 
the  faults  of  the  literary  character,  were 
wholly  unknown  to  Southey,  who  in  this 
respect,  as  in  many  other  fine  qualities,  re- 
sembled his  friend  Sir  Walter.  In  the  large 
natures  of  these  poets  there  was  no  room  for 
aught  that  was  ignoble  in  feeling ;  but  in  one 
respect  Southey  was  superior  even  to  Scott, 


the  most  loveable  of  men,  for  be  never 
hankered  after  wealth,  and  was  content  from 
first  to  last  with  plain  living  and  high 
thinking.  If  we  may  hint  a  fault  in  this 
admirable  man,  it  is  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in 
a  somewhat  overweening  conviction  that  hia 
mind  was  well  disciplined,  his  heart  pore, 
his  integrity  unimpeachable.  He  was  a 
Christian,  but  knew  little  apparently  of  the 
struggles  through  which  some  men  fight  their 
way  to  peace.  He  fell  into  no  Slongh  of 
Despond,  fought  no  Apollyon,  toiled  up  no 
Hill  Difficulty,  and  encountered  no  grim 
fiends  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death, 
His  road  in  this  respect  seems  to  have  been 
a  smooth  one,  and  so  vivid  was  the  impression 
of  things  unseen  that  to  Southey  Skiddawit- 
self  was  scarcely  more  visible  than  the  Delect- 
able Mountains  and  the  City  that  lay  beyond 
them.  He  loved  his  library  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand volumes  with  the  passion  of  a  book 
collector ;  he  found  the  deepest  joy  of  life 
in  his  wife  and  children,  and  he  cherished 
an  abiding  sense  that  he  should  someday 
raise  his  head  to  the  stars  as  a  great  English 
poet.  In  spite,  howeyer,  of  these  vivid 
interests,  coupled  with  the  keenest  sense  of 
enjoyment,  he  held  lightly  by  life,  and,  while 
confessing  that  his  disposition  was  invincibly 
cheerful  and  his  lot  an  eminently  happy  one, 
looked  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  day 
when  he  might  go  home  and  take  his  wages. 

"  Such,"  says  Prof.  Dowden,  "  was  Southey's 
constant  temper ;  to  some  persons  it  may  seem 
an  unfortunate  one ;  to  some  it  may  be  practi- 
cally unintelligible.  But  those  who  accept  of 
the  feast  of  life  freely,  who  enter  with  a 
bounding  foot  its  measures  of  beauty  and  of 
joy — glad  to  feel  all  the  while  the  serviceable 
sackcloth  next  the  skin—will  recognise  in 
Southey  an  instructed  brother  of  the  fienun- 
oiante*  rule." 

If  Southey  had  been  as  ambitions  in  a 
worldly  sense  as  he  was  to  leave  a  name  that 
should  not  '^  perish  in  the  dust "  he  might 
have  readily  gained  a  large  income.  Bat  he 
could  only  have  done  this  at  the  cost  of  all  he 
most  valued  in  life.  His  vocation  was  litera- 
ture; and  no  author  has  done  more  to 
ennoble  the  literary  profession  than  Kobert 
Southey.  Yet,  although  never  repenting  of 
his  choice,  he  recommends  no  one  to  folio v 
it,  and  observes  that  a  youth  had 

"better  seek  his  fortune  before  the  mast,  or 
with  a  musket  on  his  shoulder  and  a  knapsack 
on  his  back,  better  that  he  should  follow  the 
plough  or  work  at  the  loom  or  the  lathe,  than 
trust  to  literature  as  the  only  means  of  his 
support." 

The  advice  is  sound,  no  doubt,  but  on  men 
who  have  a  passion  for  literature  it  will  be 
thrown  away.  They  write,  as  Southey  wrote, 
because  they  cannot  help  writing,  and,  like 
him,  prefer  happiness  and  freedom  to  wealth 
and  servitude.  Few  men,  however,  enter 
upon  the  profession  blessed  with  Southey's 
resources.  He  had  ample  knowledge  of  books 
if  not  of  men,  an  energy  and  spirit  that  no 
labour  exhausted,  and  a  conscientiousness  that 
compelled  him  at  all  times  to  do  his  best. 
Possibly,  as  Macaulay  said,  and  like  MacauUy, 
he  sometimes  lacked  judgment,  and  no  doubt 
as  a  political  prophet  he  made  blunders,  as 
such  prophets  are  wont  to  do ;  but  he  had  ever 
a  cl^af.sfii)sft.o£.ii«hJ;.a-diri*9^ofjxaggera- 
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tion,  tlie  wieh,  at  least,  to  think  temperately 
and  justly,  and  his  character  may  be  seen  in 
his  manly,  unaffected  style.  That  style  con- 
trusted  with  Lord  Macaulay's  is  as  the  clear 
vhite  light  of  day  compared  with  the  brilliant 
glare  of  gas  lamps ;  and,  if  style  be  the  salt 
of  literature,  much  that  Southey  has  written 
18  secure  of  preservation. 

"His  industry,**  writes  Prof.  Dowden,  "was 
that  of  a  German ;  his  lucidity  and  perfect  ex- 
position were  such  as  we  rarely  find  outside  a 
rrench  memoir.  There  is  no  style  fitter  for 
continuous  narrative  than  the  pedestrian  style 
of  Southey.  It  does  not  beat  upon  the  ear  with 
hard  metallic  vibration.  The  sentences  are  not 
cast  by  the  thousand  in  one  mould  of  cheap 
rhetoric,  nor  made  brilliant  with  one  cheap 
colour.  Never  dithyrambic,  he  is  never  dull ; 
he  affects  neither  the  trick  of  stateliness  nor 
that  of  careless  ease ;  he  does  not  seek  out 
cuiiosities  of  refinement,  nor  caress  delicate 
affectations.  Because  his  style  is  natural,  it  is 
inimitable,  and  the  only  way  to  write  like 
Southey  is  to  write  well.** 

In  a  brief  narrative  it  is  impossible  to  show 
what  Southey  was  as  a  letter-writer.  All  that 
Prof.  Doirden  attempts  to  do  is  to  transcribe  a 
fevcbancteristio  passages.  At  present,  readers 
become  acquainted  with  Southey  under  great 
di^vantages.  The  six  volumes  of  his  Life 
and  Gorrespondence  and  the  volumes  edited 
by  Waiter  afford  a  large  mass  of  material ; 
but  it  is  ill  arranged,  and  contains  much  that 
should  have  been  omitted.  The  reader  who 
would  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in  this 
capacious  granary  has  a  weary  task  before 
him.  The  labour,  however,  will  not  be  without 
recompense.  Southey  probably  never  lost  a 
friend,  and  the  men  whom  he  •*  grappled  to 
his  ioul*'  were  worthy  of  his  friendship. 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Southey  were 
cilled  by  Landor  •*  three  towers  of  one  castle,** 
and  Landor,  himself  a  faithful  and  admiring 
friend  of  Southey,  might  well  have  formed 
another  tower  of  the  same  building.  These 
were  noble  friends  indeed,  and  of  the  four  the 
heart  that  beat  most  warmly,  generously,  and 
Bteadily,  was  that  of  Robert  Southey.  The 
love  that  Southey  had  once  felt  for  Coleridge 
changed,  as  was  but  natural,  to  "  condemning 
sorrow;'*  but  there  was  no  change  in  his 
practical  kindness.  Scott,  too,  was  Southey*s 
friend,  and  not  a  friend  only,  but  an  admirer 
c^  bis  genius,  for  he  read  Madoc  through 
four  times.  And  there  were  a  number  of 
men,  of  lesser  mark,  indeed,  than  these,  but 
men  worthy  of  his  love,  who  formed  part  of 
Southey*8  life.  To  them  he  opened  his  heart, 
wrote  sense  or  nonsense  as  the  fancy  took  him, 
and  found  relief  from  the  cares  of  authorship 
in  a  frolicsome  kind  of  humour  that  might 
have  suited  a  big  boy.  And  in  his  cheeriest 
mood  he  could  speak  of  himself  to  his  friend 
Orosvenor  Bedford  as  writing  poems  and  his- 
torv  for  posterity  with  his  whole  heart  and 
ioqL 

**0oo  daily  progressive  in  learning,  not  so 
l<:amed  as  he  is  poor,  not  so  poor  as  proud,  not 
soDrond  as  happy.  Grosvenor,  there  is  not  a 
lii^hter-hearted  nor  a  happier  man  upon  the 
Uoe  of  this  wide  world." 

In  his  chapter  called  "Ways  of  Life  at 
Keswick,  1803-39,"  Prof.  Dowden  brings  out 
vith  great  skill  the  salient  points  of  this  happy 
'>>re.  Through  many  long  years  it  may  be 
ufely  said  that  no  hojne  iu  England  witnessed 


more  of  home  blessedness  than  Greta  Hall. 
The  joyous  happiness  of  those  days,  when  his 
children  were  around  him,  has  been  described 
by  Southey  in  many  a  charming  picture.  He 
records,  too,  with  delight  how  he  possesses  on 
his  shelves  the  harvest  of  many  generations, 
and  when  he  goes  to  the  window,  "  there  is 
the  lake,  and  the  circle  of  the  mountains  and 
the  illimitable  sky.** 

The  writer  has  taken,  we  think,  a  sound 
view  of  the  poet's  literary  position.  Southey 
did  not  always  estimate  rightly  what  the  age 
could  bear,  and  wrote  as  if  antediluvian  days 
and  boundless  leisure  were  the  common 
heritage  of  his  readers.  Had  he  not  himself 
in  his  young  days  read  the  Faerie  Queene 
through  thirty  times  P  and  after  a  feat  so 
gigantic  was  it  likely  that  he  should  re- 
member that  men  were  no  longer  giants? 
Southey  did  not  wait  for  flashes  of  inspira- 
tion, but  what  he  did  was  done,  as  Prof. 
Dowden  observes,  in  workmanlike  fashion : — 

**  In  the  gathering  of  facts  Southey  was  both 
swift  and  patient  m  an  extraordinary  degree  ; 
he  went  often  alone  and  he  went  far ;  in  the  art 
of  exposition  he  was  unsurpassed ;  and  his  fine 
moral  feeling  and  profound  sympathy  with 
elementary  justice  created,  as  Do  Quincey  has 
observed,  a  soul  under  what  elso  might  well 
be  denominated  Miltonica.11y  '  the  ribs  of  death.* 
He  accomplished  so  much,  not 
because  he  produced  with  unexampled  rapidity, 
but  because  he  worked  regularly  and  never  fell 
into  a  mood  of  apathy  or  ennuV* 

Such  a  method  was  good  for  an  author  who 
could  pass  from  prose  to  verse  with  mill- 
horse  regularity,  but  it  is  not  the  method 
which  produces  the  noblest  works  of  genius. 
The  inspiration  which  calls  forth  a  lovely 
poem  will  not  come  punctually  at  the  beck 
of  a  poet  who  writes  histories  or  bio- 
graphies until  dinner-time,  from  dinner  to 
tea  writes  letters,  and  "after  tea  goes  to 
poetry.'*  Sou  they  *8  best  verse  was  written 
before  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  thoroughly 
in  harness  as  a  man  of  letters.  Prof. 
Dowden  says  truly  that  his  heroic  person- 
ages are  hi^h  souled ;  but  they  do  not  take 
hold  of  the  reader,  and  the  epics  which  their 
writer  believed  would  confer  upon  him  im- 
mortality are  even  now,  it  is  to  be  feared,  well- 
nigh  forgotten.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few 
slight  pieces  of  verse  expressive  of  personal 
feeling  have  gained  a  recognition  which  pro- 
mises to  be  permanent.  If  his  ten  volumes 
of  poetiy  fail  to  sustain  the  fame  of  Southey, 
he  will  live  as  a  prose  writer  in  the  wit  and 
humour,  the  geniality  and  extensive  learning 
of  The  Doctor,  and  in  such  masterpieces  as 
the  lives  of  Wesley  and  of  Nelson.  The 
little  volume  has,  perhaps,  delayed  us 
too  long,  but  Prof.  Dowden's  theme  is  one 
on  which  it  is  pleasant  to  linger,  and  all  the 
more  so  since  he  has  treated  the  honoured 
name  of  Southey  with  the  estimation  it 
deserves.  John  Dennis. 
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The  Weird  Sisters.     By  Richard  Dowling. 
(Tinsley  Bros.) 

The  Queen  of  the  Meadow.      By    Charles 
Gibbon.     (Chatto  &  Windus.) 

A  Finh  Wedding.      By  R.  Mounteney  Jeph- 
son.    (B.  Pentley  &'Son.} 


Under  the  Southern  Cross.  By  Robert 
Richardson.  (Edinburgh  Publishing 
Company.) 

In  The  Weird  Sisters — it  may  be  as  well  to 
say  at  once  that  these  are  two  dismal 
towers,  not  two  dyspeptic  spinsters  with 
a  turn  for  pessimism  and  strong  tea — Mr. 
Richard  Dowling  has,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  ex- 
hausted what  may  be  called  the  "  PoUaky  and 
Victor  Hugo  business."  Both  his  short  and 
his  long  stories  prove  him  to  be  capable  of 
much  higher  work ;  with  his  direct  style  and 
powers  of  analysis  and  plot- weaving,  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  strike  out  a  line  for  himself. 
Not  that  Onie  Weird  Sisters  is  in  any  sense 
feeble.  It  is  a  supper  of  horrors,  but  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  excellence  of  the 
cooking,  or  the  art  shown  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  table.  There  are  magniflcently 
horrible  things  in  Victor  Hugo ;  but  he  has 
few  "scenes"  equal  in  intensity  to  that  in 
which  Walter  Grey  takes  the  body  of  his 
murdered  wife  to  his  Tower  of  Silence,  and 
prays  over  it  with  the  fervour  of  Louis  the 
Eleventh  when  the  superstitious  fit  was  on 
him.  Somehow  one  sympathises  not  a  little 
with  Grey,  though  his  crimes  and  miseries 
occupy  three  volumes.  He  is  no  saint  by 
any  means.  He  is  an  embezzler  on  a  gigantic 
scale.  He  swears  lies  on  the  Bible  by  the 
dozen.  He  deliberately  murders  his  wife; 
for,  taking  advantage  of  her  weakness  of 
tippling,  he  places  a  decanter  of  brandy 
within  easy  reach  of  her,  and,  when  he  finds 
her  stupefied  with  its  contents,  he  chokes  her. 
He  is  repudiated  by  his  mother,  a  terrible  and 
terribly  honest  woman,  whose  character  is 
the  most  powerfully  drawn  in  the  book.  Yet, 
after  all,  Grey  was  the  creature  of  what  the  late 
Lord  Lytton,  in  his  Faul  Clifford  days, 
emphasised  and  defended  as  "circumstances." 
It  was  the  danger  of  his  bank,  rather  than  sordid 
personal  ambition,  that  prompted  him  to  enter 
on  his  career  of  fraud  and  crime.  When, 
too,  one  thinks  of  his  daily  punishments,  his 
terrors,  his  fainting  fits,  his  alternations 
of  hope  and  despair,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible not  to  wish  he  had  escaped  in  the  end, 
even  although  that  would  have  prevented 
such  a  melodramatic  close  as  his  being  burnt 
with  the  body  of  his  wife.  Most  of  the 
other  characters  are  without  character,  in- 
cluding Sir  William  Midharst,  who  glides, 
like  a  country  pupil-teacher  through  his 
"  apprenticeship,**  into  the  positions  suc- 
cessively of  guardian,  lover,  and  husband  to  his 
cousin  Maud.  He  bursts,  however,  once 
into  bad  language,  and  has  the  good  sense 
not  to  shoot  Grey  with  the  lattcr's  revolver, 
although  asked  to  do  so. 

In  The  Queen  of  the  Meadow  Mr.  Gibbon 
gives  us  a  pleasant,  though  somewhat  spun- 
out,  English  country  love  Btoiy.  Polly  Holt 
and  Michael  Hazell  were  intended  by  Nature, 
no  less  than  by  their  relatives,  to  come 
together.  Their  misunderstandings  and  differ- 
ences, for  which  it  must  be  said  that  Michael, 
with  all  his  magnanimity,  is  mainly  to  blame, 
serve  only  in  the  end  to  convert  their  mutual 
affection  into  a  passion.  The  story,  however, 
as  already  said,  is  spun  out,  and  one  is  occasion- 
ally tempted  to  wish  that  Dickens's  Mr.  Dick 
would  appear  upon  the  scene  and  by  some 
such  idiotid^'BW^appropriate  suggestion  ae 
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*'  Folly,  put  the  kettle  on,  and  let  us  all  have 
tea,"  cause  matters  to  be  adjusted  once  for 
all.  Tom  Walfcon,  the  rival  to  Michael,*  and 
a  rather  likeable  ne'er-do-well,  is  well  drawn ; 
and  there  is  character,  if  nothing  else,  in 
the  fortunate  jet  unfortunate  Sarah  HodsoU. 
Mr.  Qibboa  does  not  succeed  in  drawing 
unpleasant  girls.  There  are  some  good  scenes 
between  Miss  Walton  and  Polly,  but  as  the 
tyrant  of  her  household  and  a  pretender  to 
social  poaition,  Miss  Walton  is  a  caricature. 
As  usual,  Mr.  Gibbon  is  careful  as  to  matters 
of  detail.  With  a  robuster  plot,  he  should 
make  a  considerable  success  of  his  next 
English  Betion. 

Mr.  Jephson,  in  the  person  of  his  hero, 
Reginald  Mauleverer,  makes  this  prophecy, 
which,  being  the  most  important  thing  in  A 
PinJc  Wedding^  deserves  to  be  given  at  once : 
**  It  is  my  opinion  that  before  twenty  years  are 
over  Japan  will  be  a  Christian  country,  with 
an  established  Christian  Church  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land."  If 
Japan  progresses  at  this  rate,  then  we  cannot 
be  too  thankful  to  photographers  of  the 
country  in  the  course  of  its  rapid  changes,  or 
think  they  can  be  too  numerous.  Mr.  Jephson 
might,  therefore,  have  done  a  service  to  man- 
kind if,  instead  of  writing  a  third-rate, 
ill-connected,  and,  in  many  respects,  rather 
silly  novel,  he  had  written  a  book  giving  his 
own  or  "  inspired  "  information  about  Japan. 
At  the  least,  he  might  have  spared  us  the  third 
volume.  The  ghastly  "  Pink  Wedding,' '  reeking 
of  alcohol  and  "  sport,"  with  its  tragic  conclu- 
sion— an  elopement  followed  by  a  suicide — is  as 
much  in  place  here  as  the  Ghost  of  Ban  quo 
would  be  in  the  "Fairies'  Home."  Besides, 
Mr.  Jephson,  who  does  not  improve  the  more 
he  writes,  has  spoiled  even  the  first  two 
volumes,  which  describe  Japan  and  its  cus- 
toms, by  his  fifth-form  jocosities,  even  more 
than  by  his  vigorous  efforts  to  prove  that  he 
has  not  forgotten  Horace  and  Ovid,  Milton 
and  Shakspere.  He  has  a  fair  stock  of  some- 
what 'Arryish  animal  spirits,  but  no  real 
humour,  lie  seems  to  think  the  Moltbury 
family  "  good  fun,"  but,  with  the  exception 
of  little  Violet,  they  are  a  set  of  grinning 
imbeciles  that  would  be  hissed  off  the  boards 
of  any  respectable  theatre,  even  in  the  panto- 
mime season.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Mr. 
Jephson's  description  of  lovemaking  or  his 
ridicule  of  such  "  sweet  lunacy  "  is  the  more 
ludicrous.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  serious 
"spooning."  The  reader  must  understand 
that  on  the  occasion  of  "  an  al-fresco  meal," 
Mr.  Moltbury,  the  senior  male  noodle  of  the 
family,  has  quoted  Byron's  lines# 

*'Fell  npon  what  was  offered,  like 
A  priest,  a  shark,  an  alderman,  or  pike," 

and  that,  amid  explosions  of  laughter,  the 
rBles  of  priest,  shark,  and  alderman,  have 
been  assigned  or  appropriated. 

*< '  Mauleverer,  vou  and  Miss  Moltbury  must  be 
content  with  the  comparatively  insignificant 
T6le  of  the  pike  between  you.' 

'*  It  was  with  quite  a  thrill  that  Mauleverer 
heard  the  senteace  pronounced.  It  was  sweet 
to  be  coupled  with  hvs  in  any  way.  It  waa 
delicious  to  think  that  they  were  to  be  one 
pike  together.  Well  mieht  Shakespeare  say 
that '  Men  being  in  love  have  then  a  nobility 
in  their  natures  more  than  is  native  to  them.' " 

Vx.    Jephson  should   abstain   from  novel- 


writing  for  a  year  or  two.  During  that  period 
he  might  visit  (or  revisit)  Japan,  and  bring 
back  notes  of  the  interesting  and  inevitable 
change  from  Shintoism.  to  Christianity. 

Beneath  the  Southern  Cross  is,  it  may  be 
presumed,  the  work  of  a  young  writer.  It  is 
a  simple,  healthy,  unpretending  tale  of  the 
old  school,  and  if  Mr.  Eichardson  would 
eschew  quotations,  and  develop  a  vein  of 
humour  indicated  by  his  portraits  of  Lotty 
Vallance  and  of  Mrs.  Upshott,  an  Australian 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  he  might  do  good  work.  There 
seems  no  particular  reason  why  the  scene  of 
Beneath  the  Southern  Cross  should  be  laid  in 
Australia — Twickenham  or  Timbuctoo  would 
have  done  equally  well — ^although  it  is  no 
doubt  something  after  all  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  laughing  jackass,  with  his 
''  uproarious  peal  of  laughter,  elfish,  eerie,  half 
human,  half  demoniac — ^wonderful,  baffling 
description,  dying  away  at  last  in  a  smothered, 
sardonic,  Mephistophelian  chuckle."  The  hero, 
George  Herbert,  alias  Dumaresque,  is  rather 
mysterious  and  miserable  about  little ;  surely 
a  man  need  not  think  his  prospects  in  life 
blighted  because  his  brother  is  aocuaed  of  shoot- 
ing a  fellow-student  and  a  Scotch  jury  returns 
a  verdict  of  "  not  proven.'*  Arnold  Denison, 
bank  manager  and  villain,  has  more  dash 
about  him ;  all  he  does  is  to  try  to  steal 
his  neighbour's  good  name,  and,  failing  in 
that,  to  steal  his  employers'  money,  which,  of 
course,  is  trash,  and  therefore  not  worth 
recovering.  Two  more  hints  to  Mr.  Eichard- 
son. Let  him  look  after  his  printer.  '*  Eock- 
mellons  "  are  no  doubt  delicious,  but  most  so 
with  one  "  1 "  ;  and  we  do  not  care  to  hear 
of  Mabel  Vallance  having  a  spiritualle  head. 
Let  him  also  keep  a  guard  over  his  young 
ladies'  lips.  Quiet  middle-class  girls  like  Mabel 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  their  male 
acquaintances  about  the  condition  known  as 
"hipped."  No  doubt  it  is  very  smart  of 
Lotty  to  say  that  "  redeeming  the  time " 
suggests  '*  something  in  pawn."  But,  having 
no  "fast"  brother,  was  she  likely  to  hear 
about  the  vulgarest  of  all  human  transactions  P 
William:  Wallacjb. 


RECENT  VERSE. 


A     Lifa's    Idylh. 


By   Hugh    Conway. 
Kegan  Paul  and  Co.)     ^'     ^ 


.  (0. 
Mr.  Conway,  in  his 
Dedication,  expresses  a  certain  doubt  whether 
his  work  be  worthy  or  worthless.  It  is  certainly 
not  worthless,  but  there  may  be  different 
opinions  as  to  the  degree  of  its  worthiness. 
We  are  by  no  means  of  those  who  hold  imita- 
tion to  be  fatal  to  a  young  poet's  claim  to  be 
heard,  but  the  imitation  which  is  to  be  excused 
must  be  general  and  not  specific.  Too  often  we 
can  trace  the  very  poems  which  have  inspired 
Mr.  Conway  to  write  verse  that  is  almost 
always  harmonious  and  correct,  and  is  not 
seldom  very  spirited.  '<A  Duel  ji  la  Barri^re " 
would  certainly  never  have  been  written  had  it 
not  been  for  Mr.  Browning's  ''Before"  and 
*  *  After."  The  poems  more  sjjeoially  called  *  *  A 
Life's  Idylls  "  testify  to  a  curious  commingling 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Laureate  and  of  Mr. 
Coventry  Patmore,  and  so  forth.  We  shall  not 
(luote  any  of  Mr.  Conway's  verse,  beoaoae  the 
imitated  notes  ring  so  loudly  that  hasty  readers 
might  let  them  outsound  all  the  residue.  There 
is  a  residue,  but  it  is  not  large. 

The  Truce  of  Gody  and  other  Poems.  By  W. 
Stevens.  (C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.)  There  ia 
very  good  work  in  this  volomo.    Its  ehief  con- 


tents are  short  tales  or  history  pieces,  generally 
in  blank  verse.  Unfortunately,  although  jjood 
work  is  absolutely  necessary  to  poetry,  it  ia 
not  absohitely  suffieient.  The  following  extract 
will  give  a  very  ffood  idea  of  the*' thus  far  and 
no  farther  "  which  haa  apparently  been  accoided 
to  Mr.  Stevens : — 

'* '  The  Christians  to  the  lions  ! '    Stormy  yoicod 
The  cry  o'erleaped  tho  wide  arena's  bound      ' 
And  swept  the  street  like  some  destroying  bUst. 
Then  men  rushed  madly,  all  athirst  for  Wood, 
And  searched  the  city  m  hot  scent  of  detth. 
Their  olamonr  shook  the  temple  shrinei,  and 

priests 
Came  forth  with  canons  smile  to  see,  while  still 
Like  roaring  wave  enoompaesing  it  spread. 
The  bUmeleia  worker  seiaed  with  indden  haodi, 
Like  one  hnrled  headlong  in  a  raging  lea, 
Heard  the  fieroe  shonts  and  knew  his  hoor  was 

come. 
The  shrinking  maiden,  dragged  to  meet  her 

doom, 
Grew  pale  a  moment  aa  the  eager  crowd 
Gazed    nnabashed,   then    faced   with  tranqail 

mien 
The  beasts  that  glared  less  cruel;  till  there 

came 
Bright  angels  down  the  shining  slope  of  hea?en, 
With  victor  palms  to  bear  her  spirit  home. 
So  msrtyrs  perished  and  their  faith  prevailed." 

Songs  in  ExUe.  Bj  H.  E.  Clarke,  (tfarcns 
Ward.)  Mr.  Clarke  is  a  poet  sans  phrase,  and 
we  shoold  not  have  included  him  ia  this  omnium 
gatherum  of  minor  singers  had  it  not  been  for  a 
certain  tone  of  imitation  chiefly  of  Walt  Whit- 
man and  Mr.  Swinburne,  from  which  in  these 
Songs  of  Exile  he  has  not  known  quite  how  to 
disembarrass  himself.  But  that  he  is  a  poet, 
and  not  a  minor  poet,  we  have  but  little  doubt 
Nor  do  we  think  that  anyone  who  reads  the 
following  poem  on  **Ag6"  will  have  mach 
doubt  either : — 

**  All  the  strong  spells  of  passion  slowly  breaking, 
Its  chains  nndone, 
A  tronbled  sleep  that  dieaoM  topeacefal  waking, 
A  haven  won* 

'<  A  fire  bnrnt  ont  to  the  last  dead  ember, 
Left  black  and  oold  ; 
A  fiery  August  unto  still  September 
Yielding  her  gold. 

'-  A  dawn  serene,  the  windy  nudnight  over. 
The  darkness  past, 
Now,  with  no  clouds  or  mists  the  day  to  cover, 
The  day  at  last. 

**  Thou  hast  th^  prayed-for  peace,  Osonl,  andqaiek 
From  noise  and  strife, 
Now  yearn  for  ever  for  the  noise  and  riot 
That  made  thy  life." 

Here  again:— 

«  ON  THS  PUB, 

*'  A  crash  of  music,  a  blaae  of  liffht 

Where  the  dancers  whirl  m  glee. 

And  out  beyond  the  silent  night 
Over  the  sighing  sea. 

Whose  waves  sigh  on— sigh  on— sigh  on— 
Whose  waves  sigh  on  for  ever. 

"  So  with  its  music  of  mirth  and  song, 

Its  elory  of  laughter  and  love, 
To  a  maddening  measure  life  whirls  along, 

But  death  is  around  aad  above. 
And  still  thro'  the  music  we  hear  the  rhyme, 
The  sorrowful  song  of  the  tide  of  time, 
Whose  waves  sigh  on— sigh  on— sigh  on— 

Whose  waves  sigh  on  for  ever. 

And  again  the  veraee  of  ''On  the  Embank, 
ment " : — 

<'  Under  the  mist  and  the  moonlight  I  wander  alone 
along,  .     , 

Between  the  hum  ol  the  oi^  and  the  nms 
soothing  song, 

And  the  wind  that  blows  from  the  water  ii  keea 
lil^e  a  sword  ind  strong.  '^-^X  i^^ 
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"  I  love  to  lOAin  by  the  river  in  the  grey  of  the 
winter  nighti, 
TQl  I  eeem  to  be  nought  bat  a  shadow  among  the 

■hadowy  sights, 
Above  and  below  and  aronnd  me  a  dazzling  tangle 
oClighla. 
"  Lights  that  glow  in  the  water,  lights  that  bum  in 
the  sky, 
lights  that  twinkle  and  change,  lights  that  flitter 

and  fly. 
And  the  great  moon  over  all  mling  supreme  on 
high. 
"Clothed  by  the  shining  mist  with  a  wedding  gar- 
ment of  white. 
And  the  tide  of  the  Thames  to  left  and  the  city's 

tide  to  right 
Ron  swiftly  oat  in  the  darkness,  filling  the  ear  of 
night 
"With  a  musical,  mingled  murmur  that  wakes  in 

my  dreaming  brain 
Thoaghta  that  are  sad  for  pleasure  and  yet  too 

■ootiiinff  for  pain. 
And  stejua  *twixt  the  thoughts  awakened  like  a 
far>off  song's  refrain. 

"  There  is  paHoon  and  pain  and  sorrow,  there  is 
bope  aad  rest  and  ease, 
Aawd  Uhoar  with  love  for  a  guerdon  in  the  min- 

j^ling  melodies. 
And  my  v^ne  unrest  is  quiet,  and  I  am  content 
and  at  peace." 

TbB  reat  oi  this  poem  is,  perhaps,  too  strongly 

gagirestiTe  of  Leaver  of   Otcm.    Indeed,  Mr. 

Clarke*s  matter  is  so  strangely  oompounded  of 

originality    and   reminiscence,  that   we   have 

tliooi^lit  it  better  to  quote  than  to  comment. 

He  has  some  spirited  *'  rebel  songs  "  and  some 

tonefol  agnofliieiBm,  of  both  of  which  we  feel 

«me  suspicions  as  to  their  sincerity,  but  none 

vbiterer  as  to  their  goodness.      Altogether, 

this  first  book  of  his  is  the  most  interesting  of 

iti  kind  which  has  been  published  for  some 

yeirs.    Bat  all  must  depend  on  his  next. 

IMitfiTa  Poetical  Magazine.  (Elliot  Stock.) 
We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  in  this  almost 
exclusively  poetical  magazine  any  justification 
for  the  paneeyric  which  Mr.  James  Payn 
recently  passed  on  magazine  verse.  **  A  Prose 
Poem  "  with  which  it  begins  does  not  strike  a 
Tery  high  key-note,  and  the  verse-poems — as  we 
luppose  they  are  to  be  called — which  follow  are 
for  the  most  part  no  better.  Here  and  there 
among  sixty  or  seventy  pages  of  verse  there  is 
evidence  that  the  writers  have  read  some  poetry, 
bat  we  cannot  perceiye  that  they  haye  written 
sny. 

Poem$  and  TransUUione,  By  Henry  Lowndes. 
(C.  Eegan  Paul  and  Co.)  Mr.  Lowndes  has 
ooUected  in  this  volume  a  yery  large  number  of 
pieces,  which  are  for  the  most  part  very  short, 
ineloding  a  considerable  number  of  transla- 
tioQs  and  a  good  many  sonnets.  As  Mr. 
Lovndes  is  fond  of  the  sonnet  it  is  a  pity  that 
he  does  not  study  its  form  more  closely.  His 
vwk  on  the  whole,  howeyer,  is  not  work  to  be 
dierespectfdlly  spoken  of.  It  is  not  ambitious, 
sftd  for  the  most  part  laoks  distinctness  of 
character,  but  the  following  short  poem  puts 
forth  a  claim  which  is,  on  the  whole,  not  ill 
JQitified:— 

''MT  LTTTLS  BARK. 

"With  little  bark  and  lowly  sail, 
I  hug  the  shore  and  shun  the  gale. 
Let  others  dare  the  storm-swept  sea ; 
The  sheltered  peaceful  bay  for  me. 

"My  little  craft  I  hand  and  steer. 
And  veer  about  without  a  fear. 
To  more  adventurous  hearts  I  leave 
To  fare  forth  where  the  billows  heave. 

**  And  tiny  though  my  shallop  be, 
It  is  a  ship  and  on  a  sea. 
And  something  of  the  joy  I  share, 
Of  those  who  farther  seaward  dare." 

f«pii/  Leaves.  By  H.  0.  Zeene.  (W.  H. 
^^  and  Co.)    Mr.  Eeene's  little  book,  the 


title  of  whioh  is  rather  too  exclusively  India^ 
for  its  contents,  ^ves,  as  one  reads  it.  a  pleasan^ 
feeling,  which  is  not  easy  to  justify  by  any 
speciid  quotation  or  extract.  The  author  is 
somewhat  too  fond  of  moulding,  not  merely  the 
form,  but  the  subject  of  his  verse,  on  that  of 
others— a  sign  of  a  somewhat  dubious  and 
hesitating  talent.  His  thought  is  often  in- 
genious, but  seldom  perfectly  expressed,  while 
his  expression,  as  we  have  mnted,  partakes  too 
much  of  imitation.  Still,  we  repeat,  Peepul 
Leaves  is  a  pleasant  book  to  read,  with  greater 
varietur  and  body  in  its  themes  than  the 
majority  of  such  books.  **  The  Death  of  Akbar," 
a  dramatic  fragment  deserving  completion — 
we  are  rather  inclined  to  fear  that  Mr.  Keene 
is  one  of  those  who  shrink  from  much  labour  in 
their  literary  work^shows  considerable  aptitude 
in  its  class  of  composition. 

The  Lay  of  the  Bell,  dec.  By  Andrew  Wood, 
M.D.  (W.  P.  Nimmo.)  Dr.  Wood  has  amused 
himself  with  taking  certain  yery  well-known 
works  of  Schiller,  t£e  "Lay  of  the  Bell,"  the 
'*  Eing  of  Polycrates,'"  the  **  Cranes  of  Ibycus," 
and  BO  forth,  and  translating  them  into  an  art- 
less kind  of  English  verse,  which  has  the  merit 
of  being  generally  faithful,  and  the  demerit  of 
being  ^most  invariably  tame.  He  has  prefixed 
an  admiring  Preface,  inr  whioh  he  analyses  the 
poems  he  has  selected  in  a  rather  innocent 
fashion. 

Caedmony  Balph,  and  other  Poems.  By  A.  V. 
Irwin.  (Charing  Cross  Publishing  Co.)  We 
have  endeavoured  with  some  pains  to  find  a 
quotation  which  shall  do  justice  to  Mr.  Lrwin, 
and  have  failed.  Eew  pieces  of  his  are  free 
from  some  absurdity,  which  might  lead  the 
reader  to  think  his  book  even  worse  than  it  is, 
while  it  would  be  necessary  to  quote  many  to 
exhibit  the  dead  level  of  monotonous  incom- 
petence on  which  he  chiefly  disports  himself. 

La  Fontaine's  Fables.  Books  I.  and  U.  Les 
Orientales.  First  Series.  Translated  by  J.  N. 
Fazakerley.  (Kerby  and  En  dean.)  Mr.  Faza- 
kerley  is  certainly  one  of  the  boldest  men  whose 
acquaintance,  in  a  literary  sense,  we  have  ever 
had  the  pleasure  of  making.  To  translate  La 
Fontaine  and  Victor  Hugo  is  a  task  which  the 
most  intimate  familiarity  with  French  literature 
and  English  composition  would  not  embolden 
some  people  to  attempt.  Mr.  Fazakerley,  as 
usual,  has  been  "requested"  to  publish  his 
yersions,  and  he  modestly  claims  for  them  that 
they  are  "  at  least  fairly  literal,"  a  boast  which 
is  evidently  sincere,  inasmuch  as  he  giyes  the 
original  face  to  face  with  his  Englishing.  The 
proceeding  is  honest  but  unwise.  On  the  first 
page  at  the  end  of  the  address  to  the  Dauphin 
we  find  the  words : — 
"  Et  si  de  t'agr^er  je  n*emporte  le  prix 

J*aurai  du  moins  Thonnear  de  Tavoir  entrepris." 
Here  the  honour  is  transferred  from  the  poet 
to  the  prince,  for  Mr.  Fazakerley  renders  the 
last  line  "at  least  thou'rt  honoured  by  an 
adventurous  muse."  Turning  over  the  leaves, 
we  come  to  the  fable  of  the  drones  and  the 
bees.  .Here  we  have  ''n'a-t'iLpas  assezl^ch^ 
Tours  1 "  rendered  "  Has  he  not  cleanly  licked 
the  platter  ?  "  Now,  not  only  is  there  not  the 
slightest  imputation  in    the   original   on   the 

i'udge's  honesty,  but  Mr.  Fazakerley  seems  to 
lave  no  notion  of  the  meaning  of '  *  l^dher  Tours, " 
which  means  to  "  lick  a  thing  into  shape  " — ^to 
take  much  pains  over  it.  An  acquaintance 
with  idiomatic  French  is  surelj^  a  sine  qua  non 
for  a  translator  of  La  Fontame.  As  for  the 
version  of  Le  Feu  du  Ciel,  we  would  much  rather 
not  say  anything  about  it.  M.  Victor  Hugo 
is  made  in  it  to  appear  in  a  guise  sorry  enough 
to  satisfy  Mr.  Myers  himself. 

The  Earth :  an  Epic  Poem.  By  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Langston.  (S.  Tinsley  and  Co.)  The  author  of 
an  epic  poem  on  tiie  earth  whioh  does  not 


occupy  more  than  sixty  pages  cannot  be  accused 
of  unduly  spinning  out  her  subject.  Some 
other  accusations  might  possibly  be  brought 
against  the  poem,  but  Mrs.  Langston  has 
excused  h^self  from  any  charge  of  rashness 
beforehand.  "Who,"  she  says,  "  when  led  by 
the  muse  to  the  dazzling  regions  of  fancy,  rapt 
in  her  mesmeric  enchantment,  is  sensible  of  tho 
dangers  of  the  precipice  or  the  deadly  malaria 
of  the  jungle  P  "  We  really  cannot  answer  this 
question,  being  ourselves  as  critics  not  given  to 
take  such  excursions  under  such  circumstances. 
The  muse  who  guided  Mrs.  Langston  to  the 
dazzling  regions  of  fancy  appears  to  have  sug- 
gested Thomson's  Seasons  as  a  useful  guide 
to  versification  of  the  wonders  there  beheld. 
At  any  rate,  The  Earth  is  more  sugt^estive  of  the 
good-natured  Bard  of  Kew  than  of  any  other 
model.  We  cannot,  however,  say  that  Mrs. 
Langston  is  a  proficient  in  Thomsonian  verse, 
and  we  fear  that  a  writer  who  begins  one  part 
of  her  poem  with  such  a  yerse  as 

"  When  eternity  was  cleft  and  from  its  womb," 
and  ends  another  with  such  a  yerse  as 

"And  whose  ohamberi  are  thy  crystal  waters," 

must  be  quite  destitute  of  ear. 

The  Heresy  Hunt.  By  a  Layman.  (Dundee  : 
Eidd.)  The  circumstances  of  this  little  narra- 
tive or  satire,  or  whatever  it  Is  to  be  cUled,  are 
wholly  Scotch,  and  it  scarcely  appeals  to  readers 
south  of  the  Tweed,  who  do  not  know  the  mania 
for  scenting  heresy  which  besets  the  aggrieved 
parishioner  north  of  that  river  more  strongly 
even  than  the  desire  to  fend  off  the  scarlet  lady 
besets  his  southern  brother.  The  poom  is 
written  in  a  curious  style  which  is  half-con- 
sciously  and  half-unconsciously  burloflque,  but 
it  is  perhaps  in  its  favour  that  the  end  is,  on  the 
whole,  better  than  the  beginning. 

The  Storm,  and  Eandom  Rhymes.  By  John 
Maolaughlin.  (Newman  and  Co.)  Those 
random  rhymes  are  exactly  what  they  describe 
thomselyes  to  be,  verses  for  the  most  part  occa- 
sional, usually  fairly  observant  of  grammatical 
and  metrical  rules,  but  desoryiDg  no  further 
notice. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  are  about 
to  issue,  in  a  cheap  and  popular  form,  a 
series  of  **  English  Philosophers,"  the  object 
of  which  is  to  present  a  connected  view  of 
the  contributions  made  to  the  advancement 
of  philosophy  by  English  thinkers.  Each 
volume  will  contain  an  exposition  of  the 
views  of  one  philosopher  (or,  in  a  few  cases, 
of  two  or  more),  with  brief  biographical 
sketches.  Among  the  contributors  will  be 
Profs.  Fowler  and  Green,  of  Oxford,  and 
Monck,  of  Dublin;  Dr.  Huckin,  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  Head-master  of  Bepton ;  Miss 
Helen  Taylor;  Messrs.  Lang,  Buckle  (AIL 
Souls*),  Gosset  (New  College),  J.  A.  Farrer, 
Harry  Johnson  (Queen's),  &c.  The  series  will 
be  edited  by  Mr.  Iwan  MilUer,  of  New  College, 
Oxford. 

We  understand  that  Sir  George  Dasent  is  at 
work  upon  the  Life  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
John  T.  Delane,  and  it  may  be  expected  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn.  •  Messrs.  Macmillan  and 
Co.  will  be  the  publishers. 

The  March  number  of  the  Antiquary  will 
include,  inter  alia,  an  original  autograph  letter 
of  Xing  Charles  I.,  as  yet  unpublished  and  un- 
known to  historians.  It  is  dated  from  Caver- 
sham,  near  Beading,  only  six  months  before  his 
execution,  and  is  addressed  to  his  son  James, 
afterwards  Duke  of  York  and  eventually  King. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  illustrated  paper 
whioh  is  projected,  we  hear  that  there  is  some 

talk  of  a  new  weekly^,  tQ^  4^€^f^M%  ^^^^^ 
and  general  literature.  o 
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Ole  Bull,  whose  death  was  erroneously 
reported  in  the  papers  not  long  ago,  has  just 
celehrated  his  seventieth  birthday  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Among 
the  guests  were  Mr.  Longfellow,  Mr.  J.  T.  Fields, 
and  Dr.  Oliver  WendeU  Holmes.  Letters  of 
apology  for  non-attendance  were  read  from  Mr. 
Whittier,  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  and  others. 

The  third  centenary  of  the  death  of  Camoons, 
which  occurred  on  June  10,  1580,  will  be  cele- 
brated this  year  in  Lisbon. 

Mb.  Alexander  Mackintosh  Shaw,  of 
Chipping  Bamet,  Herts,  has  nearly  ready  for 
the  press  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  House  and 
Clan  of  Mackintosh  and  of  the  Clan  Chattan, 
In  this  work,  which  will  be  issued  to  subscribers 
only,  separate  accounts  will  be  given  of  the 
Macphersons,  Macgillioraes,  Maobeans,  and 
other  septs  of  the  clan. 

Messes.  Macmillan  and  Co.  have  in  the 
press  and  will  publish  about  Easter  a  new 
volume  of  poems  by  Mr.  Ernest  Myers.  Beside 
lyric  and  elegiac  pieces,  it  will  contain  a  transla- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  book  of  the  Iliad  (•*  The 
Armour  of  Achilles  ")  in  a  metre  which,  though 
akin  to  the  hexameter  in  length  and  in  rhyth- 
mical movement,  has  its  lines  rhymed.  The 
volume  opens  with  a  narrative  poem  (in  the 
same  metre)  on  the."  Defence  of  Bome*'  in  1849 
by  the  Bepublic  against  the  French  troops. 

"Below  the  Liberal  Gangway"  is  the 
title  of  a  series  of  sketches  commenced  in  the 
Congregaiionalist  for  March,  the  subject  of  No.  1 
being  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen. 

A  REVIEW  by  Mr.  Stephen  Tucker,  the 
present  Bouge  Croix,  of  Mr.  Joseph  Foster's 
new  Peerage  appeared  in  the  January  number  of 
the  Qeneahgist.  It  acknowledged  that  Mr. 
Foster's  elaborate  volumes  might  ultimately 
become  "a  book  of  reference  of  great  value," 
but  contained  some  severe  criticism  on  their 
"  glaring  faalts,"  and  some  sarcastic  references 
to  the  assistance  which  the  compiler  had 
derived  from  some  of  the  officials  in  the  Collef^e 
of  Arms.  Mr.  Edward  Bellasis,  the  Bluemantle 
of  that  venerable  institution,  has  printed  for 
private  circulation  among  the  devotees  of 
heraldry  and  genealogy  a  vigorous  rejoinder, 
in  which  he  defends  Mr.  Foster's  statements, 
and  comments  on  the  aid  which  Bouge  Croix  has 
given  to  other  works  of  a  similar  character.  The 
(juarrel  is  a  very  pretty  one,  and  very  entertain- 
ing to  all  but  those  who  are  enamoured  of 
heraldry  or  the  heralds.  Surely  it  is  not 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  gentlemen 
serving  in  the  College  of  Arms  that  the  public 
should  be  enlivened  by  such  displays  of  fraternal 
animosity.  Bellum  plusquam  civile.  The  fate 
of  a  house  divided  against  itself  is  proverbial, 
and  a  thousand  instances  have  proved  its  truth. 

Messrs.  Hinrichs,  of  Leipzig,  have  issued 
their  annual  systematic  survey  of  the  German 
book  market.  According  to  them  the  number 
of  new  works  issued  in  1879  amounts  to  14,179, 
as  against  13,912  in  the  previous  year.  The 
greatest  increase  is  shown  in  the  departments  of 
jurisprudence,  pedagogic,  politics,  and  statistics, 
while  the  decline  is  most  visible  in  sli  depart- 
ments of  belles  lettres, 

Messrs.  Moxon,  Saunders  and  Co.,  of 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  G-arden,  have  in  the 
press  Gwynnedd :  a  Tragedy,  and  other  Poems y 
by  the  author  of  Margaret's  Engagement,  My 
Insect  Qwen,  A  Horrid  Girl,  &c. 

Messrs.  Adam  and  Charles  Black  have 
a  new  work  in  the  press  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Baleigh, 
entitled  The  Book  of  Esther :  its  Practical  Lessons 
and  Dramatic  Scenes, 

An  interesting  reminiscence  of  Webster  is 
preserved  in  a  letter  belonging  to  a  lady  in  one 
of  the  Western  States  of  America.  The  letter  was 
written  by  the  owner's  grandmother,  and  in  it 


the  writer  explains  that  the  reason  why  she  had 
time  for  letter- writing  in  the  evening  was  that 
"  Cousin  Grace  Fletcher  is  trying  to  entertain 
a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Daniel  Webster  by 
playing  checkers.  Father  and  Uncle  Chamber- 
lain think  him  a  young  man  of  great  promise, 
but  we  girls  think  him  awkward  and  rather 
verdant." 

H.  ToLLiN,  of  Magdeburg,  has  issued  a  reprint 
of  Servetas'  In  quendam  Medicum  apologdica 
Disceptatio  pro  Astrohgia.  The  repnnt  is  of 
interest  because  the  book  was  one  of  those  pub- 
licly burnt,  and  it  was  supposed  that  no  copy 
was  extant  until  this  was  discovered  in  the  Paris 
Library. 

Under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Brown 
Bright,  of  Waltham,  Harvard  University  will 
receive  the  muniEcent  sum  of  £10,000,  half  of 
which  is  to  be  used  in  scholarships  for  studente 
bearing  the  testator's  name  and  descended  from 
his  Anglo-Saxon  ancestor,  Henry  Bright,  and 
the  income  of  the  other  half  to  be  applied 
annually  for  the  increase  of  the  college  library. 
Harvard  now  possesses  scholarships  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  £o,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  Horace  Howard  Fxtrness  has  finiBhed 
the  new  volume,  Lear,  of  his  Variorum  Shak- 
spere,  and  copies  are  expected  to  reach  England 
about  the  middle  of  April.  Mr.  Fumess  has 
dedicated  his  Lear  to  the  New  Shakspere 
Society. 

Stttdents  of  palaeography  will  find  in  the 
Rassegna  Settimanale  of  February  15  a  full 
history  of  the  famous  Medicean  Virgil  in  the 
Laurentian  Library  of  Florence.  The  article  is 
by  Prof.  Cesare  Faoli,  a  weighty  authority  in 
palaeographical  science. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Rolfe's  edition  of  King  John  in 
his  School  and  College  Series  of  Shakspere' s 
plays  is  just  published.  His  edition  of  the 
First  Part  of  Henry  IV,  is  all  in  type,  as  well 
as  half  his  edition  of  the  Second  Part, 

The  question  of  who  was  the  inventor  of 

Printing  was,  it  seems,  by  no  means  settled  by 
)r.  van  der  Linde's  Life  of  Gutenberg,  and  his 
claim  for  that  German  worthy  as  the  long- 
sought  inventor.  The  well-known  incunabulist, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Hessels,  has  been  patiently  examin- 
ing Dr.  van  der  Linde's  supposed  proofs  of 
Gutenberg's  claim,  and  finds  them  almost  as 
ill-supported,  almost  as  "much  founded  on  for- 
geries and  documents  with  faulty  pedigrees,  as 
I>r.  van  der  Linde  found  that  Coster's  claim 
and  the  '^Haarlem  Legend"  were.  Mr. 
Hessels'  series  of  articles  on  Gutenberg  and 
what  may  be  called  the  *'  Metz  Legend  "  will 
appear  in  monthly  instalments  in  our  excellent 
contemporary,  the  Printing  Times,  published 
by  Messrs.  Wyman,  of  Great  Queen  Street. 
Every  document  of  importence  in  the  controversy 
will  be  translated  and  commented  on,  the 
forgeries  exposed,  and  the  copies  of  the  copies 
of  supposed  originals  that  have  never  been 
produced,  and  whose  whereabouts  has  never 
been  ascertained,  will  be  shown  to  be  as  value- 
less as  they  really  are;  at  least,  so  WQ  are 
informed. 

Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards  requeste  us  to 
state  that  to  Mr.  Andrew  McOallam  alone 
belongs  the  honour  of  having  discovered  the 
rook- cut  adytum,  crude-brick  courtyard,  pylon, 
and  staircase,  at  Aboo-Simbel,  mentioned  in 
Prof.  Sayce's  letter  on  **  Egyptian  Research " 
(Academy,  February  21).  Miss  Edwards 
assisted  in  the  work  of  excavation,  but  can 
claim  no  share  in  the  discovery. 

We  understend  that  some  metrical  corre- 
spondence which  was  exchanged  last  summer 
between  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  and  Mr,  E.  C. 
Stedman  is  to  appear  in  the  March  number  of 
Scribner, 

Messrs.    'Bj^tsu    Bi^os.,    of   Berlin,   are 


about  to  bring  out  in  parts  an  important  irork. 
on  Spain,  by  Theodor  Simons,  with  numerous 
illustrations  by  Prof.  Alexander  Wagner,  of 
Munich. 

The  new  Director  of  the  Ecole  Normale  de 
Paris,  appointed  to  succeed  the  late  M.  Eugene 
Bersot^  is  M.  Fustel  de  CotQanges,  the  distin- 
guished historian,  whose  chief  work  is  a  study 
on  La  Citi  Antique,  full  of  incisive  scholankip 
and  philosophical  acumen.  This  selection  is  all 
the  more  universallv  approved,  as  M.  Fustel  de 
Coulangea  is  wholly  unoonneotod  with  party 
politics. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hayes,  of  Manchester,  has  dis- 
posed of  his  extensive  second-hand  bookselling 
business  to  Messrs.  H.  Sotheran  and  Co.,  of 
London. 

Nana,  M.  Emile  Zola's  new  novel,  has  jost 
been  issued  by  Messrs.  Charpentier.  It  is  stated 
that  40,000  copies  were  sold  in  advance  of 
publication. 

We  understand  that  the  Commentary  on  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  by  the  Bev.  £.  H. 
Plumptre,  D,  D.  (the  new  volume  of  the  Com- 
mentary for  Schools,  edited  by  Bishop  Bllicott), 
is  being  ]passed  through  the  press  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
studente  competing  in  the  Cambridge  Local 
Examinations  of  18S0.  The  work  will  be  issued 
in  a  few  days  by  Messrs.  CasseU,  Better,  Galpin 
and  Co. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  Eussian  poet 
Glinka,  which  occurred  on  the  23rd  inat. 

We  have  received  the  fifth  annual  edition  of 
the  Classified  Directory  to  the  Metropolitan 
Charities  for  1880,  by  W.  F.-  Howe  (Longmans) ; 
BaUleB  in  SovJth  Afrwa,  indading  the  Zulu  War, 
by  D.  C.  F.  Moodie  (iidelaide:  Eobertson); 
the  Defence  of  GreaJt  and  Greater  Britain,  by 
Capt.  J.  C.  E.  Colomb  (Stanford) ;  The  Book  of 
Job,  translated  from  the  Hebrew  by  J.  M. 
Eodwell,  third  edition  (F.  Norgate)  ;  The  Govpd 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  third  edition  (Gasaell, 
Potter,  Galpin  and  Co.);  Poesie  di  Maria Bicci 
Patemd  Cos^eZfe  (Firenze:  Le  MonnierJ;  Inik 
Beginning,  by  B.  H.  Sandys,  secoaa  edition 
rPickering) ;  A  Treatise  on  Statics,  by  George  M. 
Minchin,  second  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged 
(Clarendon  Press) ;  Mrs.  Beeton's  Booh  of  Horn- 
hold  Management,  new  edition,  revised  and 
corrected  (Ward,  Lock  and  Co.);  Drill  Book  of 
Vocal  Culture,  by  the  Bev.  B.  P.  Thwing,  fourth 
edition,  enlarged  (Partridge)  ;  PazzUd^im :  f<jr 
Fireside  Amusement  {Hand  and  Heart  Office); 
A  King's  Daughter,  and  otJier  Poems,  bv  S.  B. 
Xeightley,  second  edition  (Grattan,  Marshall 
and  Co.);  &c. 


PAMS  LETTER. 

PmU,  Feb.  19, 1880. 

The  great  literary  event   of  the  month  of 

January  was  the  reception  of  M.  Hippolyto 

Taine  at  the  French  Academy.    The  situation 

of  this  eminent  writer  has,  within  the  last  two 

or  three  years,  become  a  very  singular  on^ 

For  many  years  previously,  although  he  had 

always  confined  himself  to  the  domain  of  pure 

speculation,  the  bold  character  of  his  philosophy 

had  caused  Hm  to  be  regarded  as  a  leader  hy 

the  representatives  of  the  Eevolutionary  party, 

while  the  Clerical  party  were  so  bitter  against 

him  that  M.  Guizot  could  not  obtain  a  prize 

from  the  French  Academy  for  the  Historu  of 

English  Literature,  which  is  still  M.  Taine's  best 

title  to  fame.    But  since  M.  Taine  has  dealt 

with  the  French  Eevolution,  he  has  applied  to 

the  study  of  the  evente  which  took  place  before 

and  after  1789  the  same  method  as  he  had  before 

applied  to  the   study   of  English   literature. 

Drawing  his   conclusions   with  mathematical 

rigour,  he  finally  maintains,  like  Oarlyle,  that 

that  wvolutioft  was  abgyo  »U  a  reyolaUonof 
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funiahed  men,  and  that  behind  the  display  of 
gmX  prinoipleB  the  real  revolationary  force  was 
the  nrgent  need  of  a  |>eople  driven  to  extremi- 
ties. Immediately,  with  a  mar?ellouB  reynlsion 
of  feeling,  the  foes  of  Liberal  ideas,  in  their 
delight  at  finding  this  theory  maintained  by  a 
man  so  little  exposed  to  the  charge  of  Clericalism^ 
began  to  land  him  to  the  skies  m  place  of  their 
former  depreciation,  and  the  foes  of  Clericalism 
in  their  torn  to  accuse  the  historian  of  apostasy. 
IC.  Taine,  who  is  a  philosopher  and  nothing 
else,  and  who,  like  Spmoza  or  Kant,  thinks  for 
thinking's  sake,  without  troubling  himself 
about  the  outer  world,  was  astonished,  on 
presenting  himself  at  the  Academy,  to  meet 
mends  where  he  had  only  looked  for  foes,  and 
focB  whm  he  had  expected  friends.  This  little 
comedy  is  worthy  of  remark  as  indicating  the 
extreme  intensity  of  political  passion  in  France, 
whicJi  causes  the  introduction  of  politics  even 
wheare  politics  are  altogether  out  of  place.  We 
must  thank  M.  Taine  for  having  preserved 
lus  compoeore  in  presence  of  this  mjustice  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  his  scientific  conscience 
to  such  a  degree  that  his  discourse  on  M.  de 
Lomenie  was  a  masterpiece  of  proportion  and 
tact,  and  likewise  a  finished  portrait,  drawn  by 
an  exoellant  painter,  of  a  somewhat  insignificant 
modeL 

Immediately  after  M.  Taine,  another  Acade- 
mician became  the  lion  of  the  day.    I  refer  to 
M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  whose  social  pleading 
have  always  had  the  power  of  rivetting  public 
attention.    He  has  just  delivered  himself  in  a 
discussion  on  Divorce  which  has  been  raging 
for  some  months.    M.  Alfred  Naquet,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Extreme  Left,  having,  as  the  sayiog 
is,  "belled  the  catf"  has  published  a  book  on 
the  re-establishment   of  divorce,  which  .was 
established  in  France  by  a  law  of  1792,  and 
sappressed  by  a  law  of  1816.    M.  Naquet  has 
delivered  several  lectures  on  the  subject,  and 
has  brought  in  a  Bill  which  has  suggested  to 
If.  L^n  Renault,  a  member  of  the  Left  Centre, 
the  prepamtion  of  a  masterly  Beport.      The 
Catholics  have  taken  the  alarm  at  this  move- 
ment of  public  opinion  in  &vour  of  divorce,  and 
have  undertaken  a  campaign  in  the  opposite 
Benae.    The  fashionable  preacher,  a  Dominican, 
F.  Didon,  has  made  divorce  the  subject  of  his 
Advent  sermons,  which  he  has  published  in  a 
volume   entitled  L*IndissoluhilUS    du  Mariage. 
U.  Emile  de  Qirardin  has  answered  him  in  the 
Gaubis,    M.  I'Abb^  Yidieu,  vicar  of  one  of  the 
first  churches  in  Paris,  has  published  another 
¥ork  against  divorce  imder  the  title  FamUle 
H  Divorce.     It   is    this   book  of   M.  TAbb^ 
Yidieu  to  which  "ML  Alexandre  Dumas  now 
rephes  in  a  hroehure  of   four  hundred  pages. 
La  Quedum   du  Divorce  (L^vy).      M.  Dumas 
has     confined    himself     to     the    theological 
ground    on    which    M.    TAbbd   Yidieu    had 
placed  the  question,  and   has  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  there  was  no  dogma  peremptorily 
forbidding  divorce ;  that,  in  point  of  fact,  be- 
tween 1803  and  1816,  the  Church  pronounced 
its  benediction  on  unions  which  were  subject 
to  the  law  of  divorce ;  and  that,  moreover,  it 
was  a  necessity  for  the  Church  to  avoid  entrench- 
ing herself  in  Jan  irrevocable  non  possumus  un- 
lesB  she  desired  to  alienate  modern  society  for 
ever.    This  pamphlet  of  11.  Dumas  does  not 
seem  to  have  oonvinced  M.  I'Abb^  Yidieu,  who 
has  replied  in  the  ^t^aro  by  a  letter  in  which 
he  stigmatised  M.  Dumas'  book  as  utterly  anti- 
Cath<mc.    Confining  ourselves  to  the  literary 
point  of  view,  we  can  scarcely  regard  this  work 
u   eonal   to   its   author's    hieh    reputation. 
Wheuier  it  is  that  theological  detail  is    too 
prominent  in  it,  or  that  M.  Dumas  has  neglected 
U  mark  by  very  clear  divisions  the  various 
btages  of  his  argument,  it  is  certain  that,  as  a 
whole,  it  leaves  a  confused  impression  on  the 
Toadei^s  mind.     We  must  mention,  however, 
o&s  ymj  ^Ae  and  eloquent  passage  on  the  mis- 


understanding which  existe  between  the  Church 
and  modern  France.  This  passage  begins  with 
the  lines  :— 

'*0n  n'a  paa  en  impun^ment  le  front  rafraichi  par 
I'ean  da  bapteme,  on  n*a  pas  impan^ment  6te  beroe 
par  vos  doax  oantiqaes,  par  vos  po^tiquea  fictions, 
par  vos  mythes  s^daisanta    •    .    ." 

It  should  be  added  that  M.  I'Abb^  Yidieu,  now 
brought  prominently  into  view  by  M.  Dumas' 
letter,  is  a  writer  of  merit,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  a  good  history  of  the  Paris  Commune 
in  1871. 

If  we  except  this  book,  which  is  notorious 
rather  than  really  remarkable,  the  beginning 
of  the  year  has  been  characterised  by  an  un- 
usual dearth  of  original  publications.  Philo- 
sophy, strictly  so  called,  is  almost  solely  re- 
presented by  a  work  of  M.  Ernest  Naville  on 
La  Logique  de  VHypothhe  (GI-ermer-Bailli6re). 
Everybody  knows  that  sayiae  of  Newton's, 
**  hypotheses  non  fiugo,"  as  well  as  the  contempt 
professed  bv  the  two  founders  of  modern  logic. 
Bacon  and  Descartes,  for  the  hypothetical 
method.  It  has  become  a  commonplace  that 
modem  science  is  distinguished  from  mediaeval 
precisely  by  the  substitution  of  the  experi- 
mental and  rational  method  for  the  hypothetical 
and  imaginative.  Such  is  not  the  opinion  of 
M.  Ernest  Naville,  who  considers  the  hypo- 
thetical method  as  the  great  scientific  weapon — 
a  view  which  leads  him  to  attribute  a  very 
large  share  in  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of 
nature  to  the  force  of  the  individual  genius  of 
men  of  science.  Perhaps  the  distinction  is, 
after  all,  rather  verbal  than  real,  for  soientifio 
hypothesis  is  distinguished  from  the  hypothesis 
of  the  Middle  Ages  by  features  which  would 
necessitate  two  different  terms  for  the  two 
methods.  However  this  may  be,  M.  Naville's 
book  will  be  found  to  contain  a  number  of  in- 
genious observations,  and  a  very  careful  and 
well-written  chapter  on  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy. 

Nor  has  literary  or  critical  philosophy  pro- 
duced a  lar^e  number  of  works  in  this  unpro- 
mising opening  of  the  year.  Now,  in  France, 
since  the  death  of  Ste.-Beuve,  criticism  has 
been  in  a  most  pitiable  state.  There  are  many 
writers,  like  M.  Emile  Zola  in  his  feuUleton  to 
the  Voltaire  or  M.  Barbey  d'Aurevilly  in  his 
articles  in  the  GorutittUionnel,  who  review  con- 
temporary books;  but  these  two  writers,  to 
take  them  as  an  instance,  are  likewise  original 
authors,  and  they  hold  combative  doctrines 
which  do  not  allow  them  to  be,  like  Ste.-Beuve, 
an  impartial  thermometer,  fixed,  as  it  were,  on 
the  forehead  of  the  age,  and  marking  even  its 
slightest  indications  almost  mechani(»lly.  The 
only  two  men  who  might  play  this  difficult 
part  of  analysers  of  contemporary  taste  are 
M&£.  Taine  and  Edmond  Scherer.  But  the  one 
has  confined  himself  to  history,  while  the  other 
is  expending  his  energ]^  in  political  life. 
Meanwhile,  a  writer  has  arisen,  already  fiercely 
attacked,  but  apparently  destined  little  by  little 
to  become  one  of  the  most  influential  arbiters  of 
literature.  This  writer — M.  Ferdinand  Brunetl- 
^re — ^belongs  to  the  Revue  dee  Deitx-Mondes, 
to  which  he  contributes  a  monthlv  chronique. 
He  has  just  collected  a  considerable  number 
of  these  chroniquea  under  the  title  of  Etudes 
critiques  sur  VHistoire  de  la  Litterature 
frangaise  (Hachette).  These  are  essays  corre- 
sponding to  the  chief  periods  of  our  lit- 
erary history.  The  first  article  treate  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which,  after  being  very  unjustly 
despised,  are  much  too  blindly  admired  in  their 
semi-barbarous  literature.  Do  not  certein 
scholars  go  to  the  length  of  placing  the  Chanson 
de  BdlaiSi  on  an  equality  with  the  Iliad  ?  M. 
Bruneti^re  refutes  them  in  pages  full  of  earnest 
and  powerful  satire,  which  are,  to  our  thinking, 
the  best  in  his  book.  Then  come  articles  on 
Pascal,  on  Mdme.  de  S^vign^,  on  Molitire,  &o. 
M.  Bruneti^re  is  a  man  of  the  seventeenth 


century  by  virtue  of  his  taste  for  a  literature 
consisting  of  ideas  rather  than  sensations.  But 
he  is  quite  a  man  of  our  own  time  by  the 
extreme  abundance  and  rare  accuracy  of  his 
knowledge.  His  defect  is  that  he  possesses  too 
little  of  that  quality  of  which  Ste.-Beuve 
possibly  possessed  too  much— I  mean  the 
capacity  of  understanding  tastes  and  teuipera- 
ments  moat  utterly  opposed  to  his  own.  Is  not 
a  critic  at  once  a  reporter  and  a  judge  in  the 
literary  cases  which  come  before  him— a  re- 
porter, to  impartially  register  the  arguments 
pro  and  con;  a  judge,  to  decide  in  the  last 
resort  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  in  M.  Bruneti^^re 
the  judge  is  more  prominent  than  the  reporter. 

In  the  order  of  less  militant  and  far  remoter 
criticism,  we  must  not  pass  over  without  a  re- 
commendation to  those  interested  in  the  things 
of  antiquity  M,  Alfred  Ccoiset's  book  on  Piadare 
et  les  Lois  du  Lyrisme  grec  (Hachette).  M.  Alfred 
Croiset  has  endeavoured  to  show  what  circum- 
stances of  civilisation  and  what  a  harmony 
between  the  various  arte  gave  rise  to  that 
unique  production,  with  its  combination  of 
poetry  and  music,  the  Greek  ode.  The  whole 
of  the  technical  portion  of  this  work,  in  which 
the  author  has  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of 
a  French  musician,  M.  Bourgault-Ducoudray, 
on  the  popular  songs  of  mcMdern  Greece,  will 
possess  peculiar  novelty  for  those  students  who 
have  by  practice  acquired  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  strophe.  But  this  is  a  work 
for  speciaUste,  and  it  will  be  understood  that  we 
cannot  dwell  upon  it  at  any  length  under  the 
penalty  of  falling  into  a  dissertation.  We  must 
now  pass  to  works  of  the  imagination,  which 
constitute  the  literary  movement  strictly  so 
called. 

These  are  far  £rom  numerous,  and  almost  all 
belong,  so  far  as  the  novel  is  concerned,  to  the 
so-called  '*  naturalistic "  school  of  which  M. 
Zola  is  the  head.  First  we  may  mention  La 
Fin  de  Lude  Pellegrin  (Charpentier),  by  M.  Paul 
Alexis.  This  contains  four  tales,  which,  under 
different  titles—*^  La  Fin  de  Lucie  Pellegrin," 
'^  L'Infortune  de  M.  Fraque,"  '*  Les  Femmes  du 
P6re  Lefevre,"  and  **  Le  Journal  de  M.  Mure  " — 
depict  with  much  accuracy  the  details  of  man- 
ners in  certain  corners  of  Paris  and  of  the 
provinces.  Although  this  is  a  maiden  volume, 
it  is  no  novelty  to  the  readers  of  papers  for  the 
young,  for  M.  Paul  Alexis  had  pubhshed  these 
tales  more  or  less  everywhere.  Great  clearness, 
a  faculty  of  very  minute  observation,  a  gaiety 
which  IS  often  contagious,  recommend  these 
novelettes.  Unfortunately,  M.  Alexis,  like  the 
rest  of  his  school,  takes  pleasure  in  the  common- 
place, and  does  not  possess  the  infinite  sensibility 
of  Dickens,  or  the  stately  style  of  Balzac,  to  pre- 
serve him  from  vulgarity.  Yet  he  is  far  above 
the  level  of  MM.  Yast  and  Bicouart,  who  have 
just  published  a  new  novel,  Le  Tripot 
(Derveaux),  in  which  they  have  tried  to 
analyse  the  decline  and  fall  of  a  man  of  the 
world  under  the    infiuence  of  a   passion   for 

f ambling.  These  writers  are  too  utterly 
eficient  in  style;  but  they  nevertheless  give 
us  some  curious  details  of  the  hidden  haunte 
in  Paris  in  which  gambling,  tracked  down 
by  the  police,  has  taken  refuge.  A  third 
writer  of  the  naturalistic  school,  M.  L^on 
Hennique,  has  brought  out  with  the  same 
publisher  a  very  novel  work  in  dialogue  form,  Les 
hauts  Faits  de  M,  de  Ponthau,  He  announces 
in  his  Preface  that  his  intention  was  to  show  by 
a  parody  the  absurdity  of  romantic  methods. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  this  parody  turns  out  to  be 
a  fairly  brilliant  picture  of  rehgious  fanaticism 
in  the  reign  of  Henri  Quatre.  When  we  have 
mentioned  the  appearance  at  M.  Dreyfous'  of  a 
novel  by  M.  Adolphe  Racot,  Madame  Feliciaf 
which  deals  with  the  question  of  divorce  in  its 
different  aspects,  we  shall  have  passed  in  review 
all  that  is  most  noteworthy  in  this  branch  of 
literature.    It  is  eylddAt  tha^  t^e  ^boye  i^^Q  ^^ 
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second-rate  works;  but  the  publishers  announce, 
for  immediate  publication,  M.  Emile  Zola's  new 
novel,  Nana,  already  the  subject  of  so  many 
discussions  and  attacks,  which  will  perhaps 
famish  me,  in  my  next  letter,  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  critioisiDg  the  naturalistic  school  in 
the  person  of  one  of  its  most  prominent  masters. 

Poetry,  again,  is  not  represented  by  any 
productions  from  the  famous  pens  of  our  con- 
temporary Parnassus.  M.  Antony  Yalabr^gue 
publishes,  through  Lemerre,  Les  Petits  PoSmes 
Parisiens,  Like  M.  Alexis,  M.  Yalabr^g;ue  has 
scattered  these  pieces,  which  he  gives  in  their 
collected  form,  broadcast  through  a  host  of 
journals  and  reviews.  It  makes  a  pretty  book 
of  ver^  short  poems,  for  the  most  part  treating 
of  subjects  of  every-day  life.  M.  Antony  Vala- 
br6gue  especially  debghts  in  the  somewhat 
confined  landscapes,  the  woodland  or  village 
corners,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  It  is 
all  very  graceful,  though  slightly  feeble,  and 
occasionally  reminds  one  of  the  sonnets  of  your 
Lake  school  as  revealed  to  us  by  Ste.-Beuve  by 
the  translations  in  his  Joseph  ielorme.  Beside 
this  thoroughly  modern  book,  we  may  mention 
the  translation  of  Ovid's  Amores,  by  M.  le 
Comte  de  Siguier  (Quantin},  a  translation 
which  is  often  perilously  accurate.  We  have 
here  one  of  those  books  by  scholars,  untroubled 
by  scruples,  like  the  magistrates  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  M.  Quantin  has  given  us 
an  edition  which  is  a  gem  of  elegance.  We 
must  not  leave  this  publisher  without  mention- 
ing a  reprint  of  Millevoye  under  the  supervision 
of  the  ''Bibliophile  Jacob,"  which  may  be 
considered  a  new  edition  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  pieces  hitherto  scattered  among  the 
reviews  of  the  time,  and  now  first  collected  by 
the  learned  annotator.  It  produces  a  very 
singular  impression  to  re-read  these  verses  of 
the  beffinning  of  the  century,  which  seem  old 
and  faded  like  the  toilettes  of  the  long-departed 
beauties  of  the  day.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  some  few  pieces  are  still  touching  by  virtue 
of  a  charm  of  delicate  sensibility  which  is  now 
nowhere  to  be  found  save  in  the  verses  of  M. 
SoUy-Prudhomme. 

Beprints,  it  should  be  added,  are  all  the  vogue. 
Never  were  famous  or  even  half-known  authors 
the  object  of  more  pious  care.  M.  de  Lescure 
has  just  issued,  with  JouausI,  in  two  volumes, 
an  excellent  selection  from  the  works  of  Champ- 
fort,  the  misanthropic  moralist  of  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  has  prefaced  this 
selection  with  a  remarkably  complete  notice, 
containing  a  very  subtle  characterisation  of  this 
peculiarly  French  genius,  biting  and  cruel, 
isolated  and  pitiless,  of  whom  Balzac  said,  "We 
should  make  a  book  with  what  he  puts  into  a 
mot,"  and  of  whom  Boederer  wrote,  **  It  would 
need  a  volume  to  explain  to  an  American 
intellect  the  whole  sense  of  an  epigram  of 
Ohampfort."  And  M.  de  Boislisle  is  beginning 
throughHaohette  the  publication  of  the  standard 
edition  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Due  de  Saint- 
Simon.  The  text  is  carefully  collated  with  the 
original  MS.,  and  all  the  comments  written  by 
Samt-Simon  himself  in  the  margin  of  Dangeau's 
journal  are  added  ;  while  a  mass  of  documents 
and  of  matter  that  throws  li^ht  on  the  text 
combines  to  give  to  this  masterpiece  the  diaracter 
of  a  standard  history  of  France  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  under  the  Regency. 
We  shall  return  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  its 
progress  to  this  magnificent  work,  which  will 
comprise  not  lees  than  thirty  volumes. 

Pattl  Bourget. 
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O0BRE3PONDENOE. 

CHATJCEB. 

Banfl :  Feb.  21,  ISSOl 
Ohauoer's  "Frere's  Tale''  (vol.  i.,  p.  350,  ed. 
Bell — Skeat,  1378)  exposes  the  eztortioas  prac- 
tised by  the  summonera  of  the  eoclesiaatical 
courts  under  threat  of  prosecution  for  immo- 
rality or  some  other  ecclesiastical  offence. 
These  very  extortions  formed  the  subject  of  a 
complaint  in  Parliament  in  1378  (Rot  Pari,, 
iii.  43).*  The  fines  exacted  by  tnese  means 
were  dignified  by  the  name  of  Bishop-alms 
(**  Bischope-almois  ").  The  coincidence  is  a  testi- 
mony to  the  accuracy  of  the  poet's  pictures  of 
English  life ;  and  the  curious  wing  is  that  the 
horse  and  cart  which  figure  so  picturesquely  in 
the  **  Frere's  Tale  "  eSao  appear  in  the  parlia- 
mentary petition,  which  complains  that  poor 
men  were  often  served  with  citations  when 
driving  their  cart  and  horse. 

J.  H.  Bamsay. 


BaAvnsa,  G.     Lord  Beaeonefleld:  hia  Life,  Chaiaotcr,  and 

Worka.    Tcana.  lira.  George  Stnrge.    Bentley.    10a.  6d. 
0B|XB,W.    fapan.    1.  Abth.    X<eipi1|:  Urban.    9M. 


BASQUE,  SCAin)INAYIAN,  Ain>  ITBALIO  ITAMES 
FOB  "  SATURDAY. " 
6  Koifolk  Temoe,  Bayawater,  W. :  Feb.  21, 1880. 

The  Basque  names  for  "Saturdr^"  are 
larumhat^  Guipuscoan,  Biscayan,  and  liabour- 
din ;  ehiakoi^,  how  Navarrese;  and  neskanegUn, 
Souletin.  The  first  word  means  '*  one  quarter," 
from  Jauren  **qtiarter"  and  hat  "one" — ^viz., 
"  one  cruarter  of  a  lunation,"  four  lunations  or 
weeks  being  taken  for  one  month,  and  Saturday 

*  "  &  anxint  les  ditz  Somnonra  facent  lour  lom- 
mons  as  diveneB  gentz  par  malise,  come  ik  sont 
en  alantz  a  lour  oharuetz  en  les  ehampee,  k  aiUoiin, 
k  les  sarmettent  diversea  crimes  toraenonaes,  ft 
la  facent  les  povres  gentz  de  fairs  fin,  qu*ila 
appellont  The  Bichope  Abnois  loia  aatremeiit  le 
dit  Somnonr  lea  face  sommons  de  XX.  on  XL. 
leokes  de  la,  einz  ft  aucnn  foitz  en  deux  lienz  a  nn 
joar,  a  grant  desease,  empovreisment^  ft  oppression 
des  ditz  pevres  Commimes." 


being  the  last  day  of  the  week  or  the  eomple- 
tion  of  the  quarter.  The  second  word,  ehiakoitz, 
irakoiiz  at  Bardos,  is  a  corruption  of  tgubakoiU, 
given  by  Harriet  in  his  Grammar,  p.  420.  It 
means  eaun  hakoitz^  **  day  unique,"  and  applies 
very  well  to  Saturday,  considered  as  a  day  of 
rest  or  holiday^  it  is  by  Jewish  and  Sabbatarian 
Ohristians.  With  regard  to  the  third  word, 
neskanegiint  neakanegun  at  Boncal,  its  meaning 
is  **  the  maid-servant's  day."  Neska  means  in 
the  Boncalese  sub-dialect  of  the  Sonletin 
"  maid- servant ;  "  neskaren,  of  which  ne$kanis 
the  abbreviation,  <'  of  the  maid-servant; "  and 
egun  or  egiln  **  day."  This  name  can  only  haye 
been  properly  applied  to  Saturday,  when  it  wu 
generally  kept  as  a  day  of  rest,  in  the  same  way 
as  Sunday  is  now  kept  as  a  day  of  rest  or 
holiday  by  servants  in  general,  and  by  Basque 
maid-servants  in  particmar. 

As  to  the  Icelandic  Saturdajr,  laugardagur^ 
and  its  Swedish  and  Danish  derivatives,  lordag 
and  hpverdag,  it  means  "  bath-day,"  from  hug 
"bath,"  whose  genitive  is  laugar,  and  dagur 
"day."  It  is  but  natural  to  think  that  the 
idea  of  bathing  and  purifving  one's  own  body 
should  have  been  given  to  Saturday  from  tbie 
time  when  it  had  not  yet  ceased  to  be  kept  as  a 
holiday,  as  it  is  well  known  that  preparatory 
ablutions  very  often  precede  holiday  ceremonies. 

Among  the  Uralic  languages,  lauvantai,  Fin, 
and  lavardak,  Lap,  are  mere  corruptions  of 
laugardagur,  Icelandic ;  laupdev,  Esthonian,  is 
also  such  in  its  first  part  lau,  althoagh  its 
second  part,  pUev,  is  pure  Uralic.  The  Lief 
pfwr  piUiva  means  "  half-day."  The  Permian 
etMStOy  the  Zirianian  and  Mordvin  suhhoia,  the 
Mordvin  euhta,  the  Hungarian  szomhat^  do  not 
require  explanation.  The  Yotiak  kos  nunal  and 
the  Tsheremiss  kuksh^ketsM  both  signify  *'  dry 
daY,'^  and  this  meaning  applies  very  well  to  a 
holy  Saturday ;  whUe  the  Vogul  choiit  chotd^ 
meaning  "  sixth  day/'  excludes  all  idea  of 
holiness  f^m  it.  L.-L.  Bonafabth. 


THE  WALDXNSO-OELTIO  YSBSIOK  OF  THE 
LOBD'S  FBAYEB. 

Edinbursh:  Feb.  18, 1880. 

To  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte  my  best  thanks 
are  due  for  the  characteristio  politeness  of  his 
readv  response  to  my  appeal  on  this  subject 
If  there  be  no  earlier  edition  of  the  Oratio 
Dominica  than  that  of  1700,  to  which  I  have 
traced  back  what  the  Prince  well  calls  the 
o^gious  blunder  of  the  Waldensian-Celtic 
dialect,  then  it  is  not  unlikely  that  on  '^B.  M. 
Typogr.  London,"  the  editor  or  compiler  of  that 
edition,  must  rest  Uie  responsibility  of  palming 
off  on  us,  in  joke  or  sober  earnest,  this  pon- 
derous philological  *'  claimant."  But  is  it  not 
premature  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  earlier 
edition  ?  The  edition  of  1700,  like  that  of 
1713,  bears  in  large  type  on  its  title-page  the 
imprint  of  Editio  Noyissima.  At  first  sight 
these  two  editions  appear  to  be  identical,  but  a 
closer  examination  shows  that  it  is  not  so.  The 
earlier  edition  was  on  sale  by  Dan  Bsown  ad 
insigne  Bibliorum,  and  W.  Kjsblewhits  sub 
Oygno  in  area  Boreali  D,  PatUu  But  in  1713 
Dak  BfLOWN  conducted  his  business  apud 
Cygnum  nigrum  extra  Temple  Bar,  and  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  sale  of  the  work  were 
Chb.  Bateican,  ad  Biblia  in  Pater-noster-roic, 
and  W.  Innys,  sub  Insignibus  Prinoipis  in 
area  Boreali  D.  Pauli,  The  copperplate  illos- 
tration  on  the  title-page  is  also  reversed,  the 
sheep-dog  which,  under  an  overhanging  beech 
tree,  in  the  one  edition,  watches  a  flook  of 
larfi;e-tailed  sheep  grazing  quietly  on  the 
uplands  to  his  left  being  in  the  other  edition 
stationed  at  the  left  of  the  landscape  and  look- 
ing to  the  sheep  on  his  right.  There  is  the 
further  difference  that  the  edition  of  1713  has 
intix)4uoed  Bishop  Wilson's  Maqx  yersioA  of 
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the  Lord's  Prayer,  whioh.  does  not  appear  in 
that  of  1700. 

But  the  point  to  which  I  desire  especially  to 
direct  atteiiti<m  is  the  practical  importance  of 
diacoreriiig  how  thia  Insh  or  Erse  version  of 
the  Lord's  Pnyer  oame  first  to  he  printed  as 
*' Waldenaian."  My  theory  is  that  either 
diieetly,  or  at  secoDd-hand  mm  the  alhum  of 
some  collector  of  philological  curiosities,  it  was 
ULder  that  name  copied  into  the  OrcUio  Dominica 
from  the  **  Waldensian  "  MSS.,  brought  back  by 
Sir  8.  Morland  from  his  mission  to  protest 
■gainst  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  Waldenses, 
and*  in  1656  {deposited  for  safe- keeping  in  the 
hbrary  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge. 

As  bearing  on  that  theory,  I  beg  to  add  that 

the  early  copies  of  this  **  Waldensian ''  yersion, 

before  l>ein|;  touched  up  by  future  editors,  bear 

internal  evidence  of  their  being  copied,  not  from 

the  printed  page,  bufe  from  MS.,  and  that  by  a 

scribe  who  knew  nothing  of  Irish  or  Scotch 

Qaelic    His  mistakes  of  n  for  u,  b  fbr  h,  e  for 

c,  imm  for  uinn,  r  for  t,  ftc,  and  his  transposing 

tba  lart  and  emphatic  word  of  the  last  petition 

to  the  commencement  of  the  Dozology  cannot 

be  reasonably  accounted  for  on  any  other  suppo- 

nlioQ. 

And  now  if  my  theory  is  well  founded,  it 
impliei  that  in  the  beginning  of  last  century 
fhere  existed  in  the  Cambridge  University 
Uhnrf,  among  a  large  but  well-arranged 
eolkction  of  '*  Waldensian"  MSS.,  a  most 
Taluable  Celtic  MS.  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  or  of  large  portions  <d  it,  which  may 
Tet,  I  hope,  be  brought  forth  into  the  light  of 
day.  Donald  Masson. 


with  the  initials  "  of  the  senior  editor  (xxviii. 
/.)  describe  in  detail  the  selection  and  collection 
of  the  Addenda  and  Corrigenda  (occupying,  be 
it  said  in  passing,  not  '*  several,"  but  tifty-two 
leaves)  as  furiushed  by  himsdf  and  his  col- 
league; nothing^  is  said  of  notes  left  by  Dr. 
Tregelles  for  tms  part  of  the  work,  except  *'  a 
short  list  of  errcUa ''  already  printed,  for^  uufor- 
tunatelyi  there  was  nothing  to  say. 

F.  J.  A.  HoET. 


TREOELIiES'  O&BSK  KXW  TESTAMENT. 

Oambridge :  Feb.  18,  IS80. 

An  article  by  Mr.  Pocock  in  the  Agadeht  of 
February  14  on  the  posthumous  ooncluding  part 
of  Dr.  Tregelles'  Oreek  New  Testament  contains 
lome  statements  or  implications  which  ought 
Dot  to  remain  uncorrected.  On  matters  of 
opinioD,  such  as  Mr.  Pooock's  desire  to  read  a 
new  and  original  desoription  of  Dr.  Tregelles' 
critical  views  instead  of  an  arranged  collection 
of  scattered  pertinent  passages  from  Dr.  Tre- 
gelles* own  writings,  no  remark  need  be  offered. 

!•  *'  It  does  not  appear  what  parts  have  been 
issigped  to  each  editor."  The  desired  informa- 
tion is  given  in  detail  at  pp.  xxviii.,  xxix.,  xxxi. 

2.  In  two  places  Mr.  Pocock  implies  that  in 
"the  first  two  gospeLs"  alone  Dr.  Tregelles 
vas  unable  to  use  the  Sinai  MS.  in  the  formation 
of  his  text.  Unfortunately,  this  was  the  case 
in  all  four  gospels,  the  last  chapter  of  St.  John 
excepted. 

3.  "It  would  have  been  something  if  only 
his  editors  had  given  some  opinion  on  their  own 
put  how  £ar  the  text  «  .  .  would  have  been 
Bodified  by  the  additional  evidence  afforded  by  " 
the  Sinai  MS.  At  p.  zxx.  this  sentence  will  be 
fbwoA: — 

**It  is  manifestly  impossihle  for  anyone  eke  to 
npply  by  oenjeetore  a  list  of  the  readings  which 
Dr.  T.  might  be  presuocd  to  have  wished  to 
correct ;  bat  it  seemed  worth  while  to  diatinffiUBh 
by  certain  marks  those  readings,  supported  by  fresh 
tridflooe,  whioh  were  likely  to  have  seemed  to  him 
U  lesst  worthy  ol  sscioos  oonsideration  on  a  liesh 
RTiiion." 

The  next  two  pwagrapha  explain  in  detsil  three 
cUmss  of  these  readiogs,  whioh  bear  distinctiye 
marks  throughout  ttie  Addenda.  Dr.  Tregelles* 
**oiMnion  of  the  value"  of  the  Sinai  M9.,  as 
broadly  exemf^fied  in  his  text  of  the  later  books, 
WIS  naturally  a  ohief  guide  in  the  insertion  of 
tbs  marks. 

4.  "In  llie  Addenda  d  Corrigenda  .  .  . 
we  find  a  mixture  of  notes  which  are  for  the 
most  ptrt,  we  suppose,  due  to  Dr.  TregeUes,  but 
in  many  of  which  Dr.  Tregelles'  name  is  quoted." 
Two  of  the  '*  four  pages  of  Litroduotion  signed 


FBOF.  WEBEB  AND  BABU  BAJSNDBALALA 
MITBA. 

Oalcatta  :  Jan.  15, 1880. 
I  request  the  favour  of  your  inserting  in  the 
ACADEM7  the  accompanying  letter  in  reply  to 
Prof.  A.  Weber's  letter  published  in  your  issue 
of  November  15  last. 

Rajewdbalala  Mitba. 

"To  Prof.  Albrecht  Weber,  Berlin. 

"  My  Dear  Sir,— I  thank  you  for  sending  me  a 
revised  slip  of  the  letter  whioh  yon  have  addressed 
to  me  through  the  columns  of  the  Acai>jbmy  of 
November  last. 

'*  You  oomplain  in  yonr  letter,  first,  of  my  having 
oommented  on  yonr  paper  on  the  Krishna  janm^h- 
tamt  withont  having  read  it ;  and,  second,  of  my 
having  oommitted  *  a  gross  mistake'  in  a  foot-note 
in  my  work  on  Buddha  Gay4. 

**  With  regard  to  the  first,  addressing  me,  yon  say, 
'You  certainly  cannot  have  read  at  all  my  paper.' 
Pardon  me,  m^  dear  sir,  if  I  am  mistaken,  but  I 
cannot  help  thmking  that  this  sentenoe  has  been 
written  withont  sufficient  consideration.  Yon  were 
well  aware  when  writing  i^  that  I  had  Quoted  in 
my  book  a  passage  from  yonr  paper,  and  also  re- 
piodnoed  one  of  yonr  illustrations ;  and  yon  will, 
I  am  certain,  admit  that  I  could  not  have  done  so 
without  reading  at  least  a  part  of  your  paper.  Is 
it  possible  that  you  use  the  words  '  at  all '  in  the 
sense  of  carefuUy^,  If  so,  permit  me  to  observe 
that  there  is  no  fixed  stuidard  for  care,  and 
opinions  may  differ  as  to  what  is  sufficient  for  any 
particular  purpose,  and  that  without  meaning  any 
offence. 

<<  In  refutation  of  the  statements  contained  in  the 
foot-note  to  which  you  take  exception  you  have 
been  pleased  to  refer  me  to  the  Indian  Antiquary, 
voL  iii.,  pp.  21ff.,  vol.  vL,  pp.  28ff.,  and  vol.  vii., 
p.  285.  The  first  two  volumes  contain  an  EngUrii 
translation  of  your  essay,  and  p.  285  of  the  last 
has  a  paper  on  the  Malayalim  language,  but 
nothins  about  the  nativity  of  Krishna.  I  have 
read  all  the  three  volumes,  but  I  have  failed  to 
find  out  in  what  respeot  I  have  oommitted  a  '  gross 
mistake.' 

<*  In  the  foot-note  there  are  four  statements  :~(1) 
That  in  describing  a  certain  picture  von  have 
erroneously  called  the  mother  in  it  Devaki,  whereas 
it  was  Yaaodft ;  (2)  that  Devaki  had  no  opportunity 
to  perform  the  maternal  duty  of  nursing  her 
child  ;  (3)  that,  according  to  the  Bhdgavata  rurana 
and  the  Harivan^a,  Kri^na  was,  as  soon  ss  bom, 
taken  away  from  his  prison-oell  and  left  with 
YaM)dft,  who  reared  him  np ;  (4)  that  Hindus  in 
India  would  not  so  grossly  falsify  the  st<Mry  se  to 
make  Pevakt  nurse  her  son. 

'*  As  regards  the  first  statement,  I  must  at  once 
admit  that  I  was  weU  aware  that  your  paper  was 
written  with  the  primary  object  of  working  out 
the  theory  that  the  story  of  the  nativity  of  Krishna 
was  founded  on  some  corrupt  version  of  the  Biblical 
account  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  I  was,  however, 
not  certain  that  you  had  deliberately  substituted 
Devakt  for  Ya«od^  and  therefore  used  the  word 
'erroneously,'  which,  I  thonght»  was  the  least 
likely  to  give  offence.  That  the  picture  represents 
YasodA  and  not  Bevaki  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt, 
and  a  second  reading  of  yonr  paper  has  not  sufficed 
to  convince  me  that  I  wss  mistaken. 

''According  to  the  description  quoted  by  yon  (/mf. 
Ant,  vi  285),  '  A  picture  of  Devakt,  msde  of  gold, 
silver,  copjper,  brass»  clay,  wood,  or  jewels*  or  only 
painted  with  colours,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  SMikdgriha,  This  represents  Devakt  as 
endowed  with  all  the  characteristios  of  beauty,  as 
half  asleep^  se  radiant  as  burnished  gold ;  more- 
over, in  company  with  her  son,  se  having,  in  f  aot, 
just  given  birth  to  him,  and  being  rejoiced  in 


consequence  of  this  moment  (of  the  pain  overoome  ?), 
while  the  sleeping  child,  lying  at  her  side,  is 
drinking  at  her  breast.'  Had  you  not  stopped 
short  ia  your  quotation  yon  would  have  added  that 
the  child  '  should  be  four-handed,  holding  a  maoe, 
a  discus,  a  conoh  shell,  and  a  bow,  and  decorated 
with  a  garland  of  wild  fiowera.'  The  words  of  the 
text  are — sanJUia-  chahra-  gadd-  sdmga-  vana-  miild- 
vibkHshitam,  chaturbhujam  mahdptmyam  sthdpayei, 
UUra  bhaktitah.  In  the  picture  produced  by  you 
there  is  a  woman,  richly  ornamented,  sitting  bolt 
upright  on  a  sofa,  and  holding  a  two-handed  child, 
aiu  richly  ornamented,  and  sitting  upright.  You 
will  admit  that  two  sitting  figures  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  fair  pictorial  representation  of  a 
description  whioh  has  a  sleeping  mother  just  after 
her  confinement,  with  a  sleeping  child  lying  by  her 
side.  The  artist  could  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
prodncin({  two  figures  lying  side-by-side,  and  giving 
four  hands  to  the  child  ;  and  since  he  has  not  done 
so  it  is  obvious  that  he  had  some  other  scene  in  view. 

"It should  be  added  that  the  picture  recommended 
in  the  description  is  nowhere  stated  to  be  a  faith- 
ful representation  of  the  nativity,  but  a  fanciful, 
ornamental  one,  for  the  decoration  of  the  lying-in- 
chamber.  It  should  include,  not  only  the  mother 
and  child,  but  Ya«oda,  Nanda,  Devas,  N^gas, 
Yakshas,  Vidyadharas,  Uragas,  Praj&pati,  Daksha, 
Garga,  and  others,  who  are  nowhere  said  to  have 
been  present  in  the  lying-in-chamber  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Krishna's  birth  ;  as  also  various  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Krishna,  such  as  his  destruction  of 
demons  and  the  like,  which,  accordinff  to  the  legend, 
happened  long  after  his  birth.  Had  you  referred 
to  these  yon  would  have  given  a  correct  account  of 
the  ceremony,  though  it  would  have  seriously 
interfered  with  the  analogy  between  the  nativity  of 
Krishna  and  that  of  Ghnst,  which  you  undertook 
to  establish. 

"With  reference  to  the  second  and  the  third  state- 
ments, I  beff  to  refer  yon  to  verses  37  and  38, 
chap,  iii.,  of  the  tenth  book  of  the  Bh^gavata 
Pnr&na,  where  yon  will  find  that  as  soon  as  the 
child  assumed  the  natural  human  form  {prdkrilah 
QiBuh)  he  was  removed  from  the  lying-in-chamber 
to  the  abode  of  his  foster  mother.  (Verse  37  begins 
with  ityukta  Mdha,  Ac)  To  the  Vaishnava  there 
is  no  scriptural  authority  higher  than  the  Bh&gavata, 
and  it  entirely  contradicts  yonr  position.  Your 
authority  to  say^  that  the  picture  produced  by  you 
was  of  Devaki  is  a  Persian  label  put  on  a  picture 
painted  by  a  Mnsalman,  and  I  rely  on  the  Bbdgavata 
Pnr&na.  If  yon  will  kindly  bear  this  in  mind  you 
will  easily  perceive  how  the  so-called  'gross  mis- 
time '  has  arisen. 

'*The  fourth  statement  needs  no  comment.  It 
must  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  the  correct- 
ness of  the  first  three  be  admitted.  As  a  Vaishnava 
by  family  religion,  a  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
Vaishnavas,  and  one  in  whose  family  chapel  the 
fast  of  nativity  is  celebrated  every  jear,  I  can  only 
repeat  that  neither  I  nor  my  oo-religionists  believe 
in  Krishna  having  been  nnrsed  by  Devakt. 
Thonsands  of  printed  piotnres  are  annually  sold  of 
the  Madonna  lactana,  and  they  all  represent 
Ya«od&,  and  Krishna,  and  not  Devaki  and  her 
new-bom  babe.  Let  me  add  that  the  pictorial 
representation  is  not  deemed  an  essential  part  of 
the  ceremony,  nor  is  it  anywhere  produced  in 
Bengal  on  the  occasion  of  the  fast.  At  the  Furi 
temi>le  the  nativity  is  enacted  by  a  dancing  girl  and 
a  priest,  very  much  In  the  same  way  in  which 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  were  enacted  in  the 
passion  plays  of  mediaeval  Europe. 

*'  I  foUow  yonr  example,  and  send  this  letter  for 
pnblication  in  the  Acadbmy.— With  every  senti- 
ment of  respect,  I  remain,  youra  very  trul  y, 

<*Raj£ndbala.ijl  Mttba." 


▲FPOIKTMBNTS  FOB  NZXT   WSBK. 

X0JI94T,  HMch  1,  5  p-m.     Bojal  InttitatiMi:  Genentl 

Monthly  Meetinff. 

6  p.in.  London  Instttatton :  *'  Health  and  Dress,"  by 
Dr.  B.  W.  Bichardson. 

8  p.m.  Society  of  Arts :  **  Mumfaotaro  of  ladla- 
nblMT  and  Chitto-pflroba,"  V.,  bv  T.  BoIm. 

8  pm.    Viotori^  Institute  :  Fapor  by  Prof.  Stokes. 
TvxsDAT,  Maroh  2,  8  p.m.    Royal  Institution :  **  Physiology 
U  Masde,"  by  Prof.  Sob&fer. 

8  p.m.  OiTil  Engineers :  Diseoaaion  on^TheUw  of 
Aspkalt  and  Bitumen  in  Engineering ; "  *'  The  Purifi  nation 
of  aas."  by  H.  B.  Jones. 

8  30  p.m.  Zooloffioal :  «  Contributions  to  the  Aiiatomy 
Of  Puseriae  B|idSy>»  I.,  1^  W.  ▲.  Porbea;  •'On  2{eir 


THE  ACADEMY. 
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Spedes  of  Blide  from  Eartern  Bcnador/*  by  ?•  Iti'<^*?' 
and  O.  SalTin;  "On  the  Sea-Birds  Collected  by  I«ord 
Lindsay's  Transit  Expedition  to  Mauritius,"  by  Howaid 
Saonders;  «*0n  New  and  little-known  Batterfliee  from 
India,"  by  ▲.  G.  Butler. 

sio  p.m.  Biblical  Arohaeoloty:  "Notes  on  the 
AssyilanNumerals,"  by  QeorRe  Berdb ;  "  On  a  Ouneifonn 
Tablet  relating  to  the  Capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  and 
the  Events  which  preceded  and  led  to  it,'*  by  Iheo.  G. 
Pinches. 
Wkdnzsdat,  March  8. 7  p.m.    Eatomologloal.    _  ^,    . 

8  pm.  Eoyal  Academy  :  **  Pictures  in  Oallenes  and 
Churches  from  London  to  Venice."  by  Eyre  Crowe.      , 

8  pm.  Society  of  Arts :  ''The  History  of  Musical 
Pltch,»^byA.J.Ellis.  ^^       ^^^       ^^ 

8  p  m.    Archaeological  Association :  '<  Recent  Ezcaya- 
tions  at  Pergamos,"  by  Dr.  Phen6 ;   "  Eomano-Brltiah 
Interment  at  Krgrove,  Hants,"  by  Dr.  J.  Stevens. 
Thussdat,  March  4,  8  p.m.     Boyal  Institution :  "  Becent 
Chemical  Progress,"  by  Prof!  Dewar. 

4  p.m.    Archaeological  Institute. 

7  p.m.  London  Institution :  **  The  History  of  Oems/' 
by  E.  J.  Watherston. 

7  p.m.    Numismatic. 

8  p.m.  Linnean :  On  the  Phosphorescent  Organ  in 
Fishes,"  by  Dr.  GUnther;  "On  Codiltutn  Oregarinum  (A. 
Braun)  as  a  new  British  Alga,"  by  E.  M.  Holmes; 
"Abnormal  Head  of  Antilocapra  Americana^**  by  J. 
Jenner  Weir;  **0n  the  Hebridal Argentine,"  byDr.F. 
Day. 

8  p.m.    Chemical. 
8.30  p.m.    Royal.    Antiquaries. 
FaiDAT.  March  5, 8  p.m.    Geologists'  Association. 

8  p.m.  Philologioal :  "  A  Comparison  of  the  Gaurian 
with  the  Romanoe  Languagea~Part  II.,  Morphology,"  by 
E.  L.  Brandreth. 

9  p.m.  Royal  Inatitutlon :  "  Deep-Sea  Dredging  and 
Life  in  the  Deep  Sea,"  by  H.  N.  Moseley. 

Batvbdat,  March  6. 8  p.m.  Royal  Institution :  "  Dryden  and 
his  Period,"  by  George  Baintsbury. 


SCIENCE. 

Medicinal  Plants:  leing  Descriptions,  with 
Original  Figures^  of  the  Principal  Plants 
employed  in  Medicine,  and  an  Accoimt  of 
their  Properties  and  Uses,  By  R.  Bentley 
and  H.  Trimen.  4  Tola.  (J.  &  A. 
ChurchiU.) 
The  authors  of  this  laborious  work,  the  pub- 
lication of  which  has  extended  over  more  than 
four  years,  may  be  congratulated  on  its  com- 
pletion. They  may  fairly  claim  for  it  the 
merit  of  being  the  most  valuable  addition, 
during  recent  years,  to  the  literature  of  the 
border-land  between  botany  and  pharmacy. 
The  scientific  pharmacist  should  be  acquainted, 
not  only  with  the  medicinal  effect  of  drugs 
and  with  their  microscopic  structure  and  other 
properties,  but  also  with  their  botanical  source. 
And  it  is  remarkable  how  wide  are  still  our 
gaps  in  this  department  of  knowledge.  But 
little  trustworthy  information  is  to  be  had 
respecting  the  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs  from 
which  are  obtained  many  of  the  drugs  which 
form  not  unimportant  articles  of  commerce 
in  London  and  the  other  capitals  of  Europe. 
Whatever  is  certainly  known,  or  conjectured 
with  probability,  will  be  found  in  these  hand- 
some volumes,  together  with  a  coloured  draw- 
ing of  the  plant,  and  generally  also  details  of 
the  part  which  yields  the  economic  product. 
Of  the  mode  in  which  the  work  has  been 
done  nothing  but  good  ean  be  said.  The 
drawings,  nearly  all  original,  are  somewhat 
unequal  in  value,  and  some  few  do  not  seem 
to  us  to  come  up  to  the  high  staindard  aimed 
at ;  but  on  the  whole  they  are  exceUent.  The 
two  authors  have  arranged  between  them  a 
plan  of  distribution  of  labour  by  which 
Prof.  Bentley  takes  the  phamaceutical  and 
Dr.  Trimen  the  more  purely  botanical  portion 
of  the  work.  The  unrivalled  stores  of  know- 
ledge possessed  by  the  former  of  these  gentle- 
men in  his  own  department,  and  the  unusual 
advantages  of  the  latter  in  ready  access  to 
the  rich  collections  at  the  British  Museum, 
were  thus  utilised;  and  the  result  is  the 
production  of  a  work-  which  will  long  retain 
i(s  pl^ce  9S  fk  ^t^^d^d  bool^  of  reference 


replete  with  the  most  trustworthy  information 
on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

Alfbed  W.  Bennett. 


Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Language.  By 
A.  H.  Sayce.  2  vols.  (C.  Kegan  Paul  & 
Co.) 
In  the  Principles  of  Comparative  Philologyy 
published  six  years  ago,  Prof.  Sayce  dealt 
almost  exclusively  with  questions  still  under 
controversy.  The  acuteness,  freshness,  and 
width  of  learning  displayed  in  that  work  were 
recognised  at  the  time  in  these  columns ;  and 
the  principles  set  forth  in  it  have  since  re- 
ceived very  general,  if  not  universal,  acknow- 
ledgment. The  accomplished  author  has  now 
published  "  an  attempt  to  give  a  systematic 
account  of  the  Science  of  Language,  its 
nature,  its  progress,  and  its  aims,  which  shall 
be  at  the  same  time  as  thorough  and  exhaust- 
ive as  our  present  knowledge  and  materials 
allow."  It  is  naturally  based  upon  the 
method  and  theories  set  forth  in  the  former 
work ;  but  these,  though  occasionally  con- 
firmed by  new  arguments  and  illustrations, 
are  assumed  rather  than  discussed;  and  a 
much  larger  part  of  the  present  volumes  is 
devoted  to  a  statement  of  the  universally 
admitted  facts  of  the  science.  Hence  the 
two  works  have  each  their  independent  value, 
and  are  equally  indispensable  for  the  student 
of  philology. 

In  attempting  to  form  a  judgment  on  Prof. 
Sayce's  new  book,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a 
comparison  with  the  works  of  Prof.  Max 
Miiller  and  Prof.  Whitney,  which  have  hitherto 
been  deservedly  the  favourite  text-books  with 
English  students.  As  compared  with  either 
of  these,  Mr.  Sayce's  volumes  will  probably 
be  felt  to  be  less  well  fitted  to  be  the  first 
"introduction"  to  the  subject.  If  based 
upon  lectures — as  to  which  we  have  no  infor- 
mation—the lectures  must  have  been  such  as 
would  be  delivered  to  an  academical  and  not 
to  a  general  audience.  Though  clearly  written, 
and  abounding  in  happy  illustrations,  they 
cannot  be  said  to  have  the  fascinating  grace 
of  style  which  lends  such  attractive  power  to 
Prof.  Max  Miiller's  lectures  ;  and  they  fre- 
quently assume  an  acquaintance  with  the 
problems  of  linguistic  science  which  makes 
their  study  a  severer  strain  on  the  "  general 
reader  "  than  either  of  Prof.  Whitney's  more 
popular  volumes.  But  in  systematic  complete- 
ness they  are  far  superior  to  the  former ;  and 
in  wide  range  of  mastery  of  the  latest  results 
of  philological  enquiry  they  have  a  not  less 
marked  advantage  over  the  latter.  In  one 
very  important  respect  Mr.  Sayce  has  come 
to  his  task  better  equipped  than  either  of  his 
predecessors.  It  would,  indeed,  be  great  in- 
justice to  accuse  either  of  these  eminent 
scholars  of  being  merely  a  Sanskritist.  But 
Mr.  Sayce's  extensive  Semitic  and  Accadian 
studies  give  him  a  freedom  from  "  Aryan  ** 
predispositions,  the  effect  of  which  is  clearly 
seen  fi)r  good  in  his  treatment  of  many  of 
the  most  important  and  difficult  problems  of 
his  science.  Hence  his  new  work  may  fairly 
claim  to  hold  a  place  that  has  been  vacant 
hitherto.  As  a  text-book  for  academical 
study,  we  have  nothing  which  is  comparable 
to  it;  and  such  are  the  varied  attainments 
needful  for  the  production  of  a  worlc  of  the 


kind  that  we  may  venture  to  predict  it  will 
long  remain  unrivalled. 

£i  his  first  chapter  Mr.  Sayoe  gives  an 
account,  more  full  than  any  accessible  to  the 
English  reader,  of  the  history  of  philology, 
from  the  earKest  times  at  which  men  began 
to  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  language.  Few 
will  be  inclined  to  charge  this  with  undae 
length,  as  Mr.  Sayce  seems  to  fear.  It  is 
quite  essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
scientific  method,  as  dbtmguished  from  wild 
guessing.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  the  date 
272  B.o.  should  be  assigned  to  Livius  Andro- 
nicus,  and  what  is  meant  by  "  the  Alexan- 
drine origin"  of  the  plays  of  Plautus  (vol. 
i.,  p.  17);  and  in  the  survey  of  more  recent 
works  undue  favour  seems  to  be  shown  to  the 
theories  of  Westphal  and  Ludwig:  baton 
the  whole  the  review  is  admirably  sound  and 
instructive. 

In  a  second  chapter  Mr.  Sayce  discusses 
the  nature  and  science  of  language,  and 
develops  his  doctrine  of  the  sentence  as  the 
unit  of  speech,  and  the  basis  of  the  only  sound 
classification  of  languages,  with  much  force 
and  clearness. 

The  third  chapter,  on ''  Change  in  Language," 
is  noteworthy  especially  for  the  abundance  of 
its  highly  interesting  illustrations. 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  on  "  Phonology  and 
Somatology,"  the  physical  basis  of  speech  is 
clearly  and  very  fully  described ;  and  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  revised  by  Mr.  Sweet  is  an 
additional  guarantee,  if  any  were  needed,  of 
its  completeness  and  accuracy.  The  "  science 
of  meanings,"  which  by  its  very  nature  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  branches  of  the  science 
of  language,  is  treated  much  more  briefly,  but 
some  valuable  hints  are  given,  under  seven 
distinct  heads,  as  to  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  a  transference  of  meaning. 

In  the  fifth  chapter,  on  the  Morphology  of 
Speech,  the  Metaphysics  of  Language,  and 
Comparative  Syntax,  there  are  more  points  of 
detail  open  to  criticism,  but  the  general 
principles  are  as  firmly  grasped  as  anywhere. 
The  last  section  of  this  chapter  is  apparently 
treated  but  slightly ;  but  a  fuller  discussion  of 
the  recent  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  com- 
parative syntax,  which  might  be  looked  for 
here,  will  be  discovered  in  chap.  vii. 

The  chapter  on  Roots  is  one  in  which  Mr. 
Sayce  is  brought  sharply  into  conflict  with 
some  widely  current  philological  doctrines, 
and  some  of  his  propositions  are,  to  say  the 
least,  not  yet  firmly  established.  He  defines 
roots  as  "  the  phonetic  and  significant  types 
discovered  by  the  analysis  of  the  comparative 
philologist  as  common  to  a  group  of  allied 
words,"  and  quotes  with  approval  the  words 
ofM.Breal:— 

"It  is  not  probable  that  in  the  ante-OTam- 
matical  period  there  were  as  yet  no  words  to 
denote  the  stm,  the  thunder,  or  the  flame.  But 
the  day  when  these  words  came  into  contact 
with  pronominal  elements,  and  so  became  verbs, 
their  sense  also  became  more  fluid,  and  they 
dissolved  into  roots  which  signified  ihining, 
thundering,  or  burning.  We  can  undorstaiid 
how  the  old  words  which  designated  the  [mdi- 
vidual]  objects  afterwards  disappeared  to  make 
room  for  words  derived  by  the  help  of  suffixes 
from  these  newly  created  roots." 
It  is  not  quite  clear,  either  from  these  words 
or  from  any  others  of  his  own,  bow  far  Mr. 
Sayg^  wovild  be  {)rej)ared  to  adouti  the  wde* 
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peodttit  existence  of  these  roots ;    bat  he 
rejects  most  emphatically  the  doctrine  that 
there  erer  was  a  time  when  men  spoke  '4n 
single  syllables,  indicative  of  the  ideas  of 
prime  importance,  bat  wanting  all  designa- 
tion of  their  relations,"  and  prononnces  this 
language  a  sheer  impossibilif^.    Bat  is  not 
this  to  ignore,  what  elsewhere  he  rates  at  its 
foil  Talae,  the  power  of  gestore  and  tone  to 
help  out  language  P    Relations  may  be  indi- 
cated, even  where  they  are  not  designated  by 
spoken  language;    and   thus  a  vague    and 
indefinite  ^not    philosophically  ''  abstract ") 
root  may   nave  done  duty  as  a  *^  sentence 
word/'     There  are  two  arguments  on  which 
Mr.  Sayce  seems  to  lay  special  stress  as  sup- 
porting his  views.     One  is  the  tendency  of 
savage  and  barbarous   dialects  to  create  a 
superabundance  of  names  for  the  individual 
objects  of  sense,  while  general  terms  are  very 
rare.      Bat    this    argument    unconsciously 
postulate,  what  is  elsewhere  expressly  denied, 
a  uniformity  in  the  methods  of  thought  and 
expresnon  among  various  races.      It  is   a 
blunder  to  force  Aryan  and  Semitic  forms  of 
thought  npon  wholly  unconnected  languages. 
Is  it  not  an  equal  error  to  argue  that  the 
Aiyans  must  have  passed  through  a  particular 
stage  because  we  find  this  existing  in  Zulus, 
Cherokees,  and  Tasmanians  ?    Secondly,  there 
are  groups  of  words  which  cannot  be  referred 
to  any  root — ^that  is,  they  do  not  share  any 
phonetic  type  with  any  group  of  words ;  door, 
fort9^  OvpOf  dwdram  are  isolated  in  their  several 
languages.     But  here,  again,  though  we  may 
not  be  able  with  certainty  to  establish  any 
root  for  want  of  materials,  we  may  with  some 
plausibility  suggest  a  common  source — for 
instance,  in  the  root  dhu,  *^  to  blow  through," 
which  enables  us  to  bring  forum^  *'  an  open 
space,"  and  other  words  into  the  same  group. 
Mr.    Sayce    would    have    strengthen^    his 
position  if  he  had  shown  more  explicitly  how 
a  language  such  as  Chinese  differs  essentially 
from  a  combination  of  predicative  and  de- 
monstrative roots,  such  as  Whitney's  theory 
assumes.     The  evidence  on  which  he  believes 
that  all  roots  were  originally  at  least  disyllabic 
might  have  been  stated  with  more  fullness. 
Pick's  theories  do  not  help  him  much.     But 
the  limits  of  a  brief  notice  do  not  admit  of  a 
discussion  of  the  numerous  interesting  points 
in  this  chapter,  nor  of  more  than  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  remainder  of  his  second  volume. 
The  genealogical  classification  of  languages 
is  based  upon  Dr.  F.  MuUer's  Orundriss  der 
^raehmitensehqft,  the  value  of  which  has 
iueady  been  recognised  in  these   columns. 
The   survey    of   the  inflexional  families  of 
speech    is    thoroughly    trustworthy,  and  is 
marked  by  a  familiarity  with  the  latest  re- 
searches   which  is  really    astonishing    con- 
ndering  the  ground  covered.    On  comparative 
mjthology  Mr.  6ayce*s  words  are  full  of  a 
caution  and  sobriety  which  are  most  welcome 
ifl  the  presence  of  the  rash  theorising  which 
has  been  so  abundant  in  the  realm  of  folk- 
lore.    He  repeats  once  more  the  warning, 
which  seems  to  need  constant  reiteration,  that, 
10  soon  as  we  overstep  the  limits  within  which 
philology  guides  us,  we  are  apt  to  become  the 
iport  of  all  kinds  of  vain  imaginings.     In  a 
coaduding  chapter  he*  passes  over  a  wide 
nage  of  subjects — from  the  origin  of  language, 
vhm  he  shows  a  wise  eclecticism,  to  our 


English  orthography,  where  he  is  a  vigorous 
champion  (like  almost  all  philologists  of 
name)  of  a  thorough-going  reform.  A  very 
full  list  of  authorities  and  a  detailed  analytical 
Index  close  the  work. 

The  remarks  already  made  will  serve  to 
show  that  Mr.  Sayce's  volumes  may  claim 
henceforth  to  be  the  standard  work  upon  their 
subject.  But  a  standard  work  should  be 
made  as  far  as  possible  faultless ;  and  it  is 
only  in  the  hope  of  contributing  to  that 
result  that  I  venture  to  suggest  a  few  im- 
provements for  a  subsequent  edition.  In  the 
first  place,  Mr.  Sayce,  though  not  sparing  of 
references,  has  left  us  without  the  means  of 
verifying  some  of  his  statements,  which 
are  novel,  and  sometimes  doubtful.  Thus 
'A-TToAAwv  may  be  'A-k^oXiwi/,  **  the  son  of 
the  revolving  one"  (i.  319),  the  root  kvar 
appearing  in  Greek  as  ttcA-,  wok' ;  but  the 
derivation  is  by  no  means  generally  recog- 
nised, and  shoi^d  have  been  supported  by  a 
reference  or  a  note.  The  statement  that  "  in 
the  second  century  b.o.  a  Latin  writer  could 
still  use  prior  as  a  neuter,  prios  or  prius  as  a 
masculine '*  (i.  344  and  elsewhere)  is  trae 
enough  in  the  first  part  (though  even  here  a 
reference  is  desirable  for  the  younger  student)  ; 
I  do  not  know  any  authority  for  the  second 
part  of  it.  Secondly,  while  no  one  can  accuse 
Mr.  Sayce  of  ignoring  the  most  recent  re- 
searches, he  is  sometimes  a  little  incKned  to 
accept  a  hypothesis  because  it  is  the  latest. 
Thus  he  several  times  refers  with  approval 
to  Pick's  essay,  in  which  that  scholar 
endeavours  to  prove  that,  d.y.,  XtCtrta  is  earlier 
than  the  root  XtTr,  and  regards  his  conclusions 
as  established,  whereas  most  scholars  would 
probably  be  willing  to  admit  that  they  have 
been  absolutely  demolished  by  the  criticisms 
of  Gurtius,  to  appear  in  the  new  edition 
of  his  Verhum.  Thirdly,  Mr.  Sayce  must 
be  begged,  in  the  interest  of  younger 
students,  to  add  a  few  more  critical  notes  to 
his  list  of  authorities.  It  is  hardly  fair  to 
add  the  warning  ''  (to  be  read  with  caution)  " 
to  Sir  Q-.  W.  Cox's  Aryan  Mythology^  while 
the  works  of  Pictet,  de  Gubematis,  West- 
phal,  Merguet,  and  others  pass  unqualified. 
At  all  events,  some  hints  might  be  given 
as  to  the  order  in  which  books  should  be 
studied,  and  the  extent  to  which  their  con- 
clusions are  generally  adopted.  And,  finally, 
while  all  gratitude  is  due  for  the  excellent 
index,  let  us  have  a  fuller  table  of  contents. 
Then  the  critic  and  the  student  will  be  hard 
to  please  who  are  not  fully  satisfied. 

AlTGirSTUS   S.    WiLKINS. 


OTTBRE77T  SOIENTIFIO  LITERATITRB. 

LigMning  Conductors:  their  History,  N'ature, 
and  Mode  of  Applicaiion.  By  Richard  Ander- 
son. (Spon.)  The  author,  having  |)ointed  out 
the  extreme  importance  of  the  subject  of  the 

S reservation  of  lofty  buildings  and  ships  from 
ie  eflPects  of  lightniuff,  goes  on  to  give  a  very 
exhaustive  discussion,  historical  and  otherwise, 
of  the  best  methods  of  protection.  Ho  traces 
the  early  history  of  lightning  conductors,  the 
improvements  in  shape  and  material.  Sir  W. 
Snow  Harris'  classic  experiments,  and  the  latest 
developments.  He  gives,  moreover,  a  complete 
list  of  works  relatine  to  the  subject,  and  tables 
of  accidents  and  fatalities  from  lightning.  The 
book  is  clearly  and  sensibly  written,  and  suffi- 
ciently illustrated,  and  is  the  work  of  a  practical 


man  who  thoroughly  understands  what  he  is 
talking  about.  We  may  soeoially  commend  it 
to  the  notice  of  architects,  builders,  and  muui- 
dpal  officers  who  have  the  custody  of  large 
isolated  buildings. 

TAe  Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat.  By  R. 
Clausius.  Translated  by  Walter  B.  Browne, 
M.A.  (Maomillan.)  At  a  time  when  the 
mechanical  theory  of  heat  was  in  its  infancy, 
Prof.  Clausius,  of  Bonn,  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  various  scientific  societies  a  large 
number  of  memoirs  tending  to  illuminate  and  to 
advance  the  subject.  These  luive  ever  been 
regarded  as  among  the  bases  of  the  theory. 
The  comparative  inaccessibility  of  the  separate 
memoirs  induced  their  author  to  collect  them 
into  one  volume,  and  this  was  trandated  into 
English  a  few  years  ago  by  Dr.  T.  Archer 
Hirst.  When  a  fresh  edition  of  the  original 
work  became  necessary.  Prof.  Clausius  deter- 
mined to  entirely  remodel  it,  and  to  convert  it 
from  a  colleotion  of  isolated  and  sometimes 
disconnected  papers  into  a  text-book  of  the 
science.  Accordingly  he  entirely  rewrote  the 
book,  and  it  now  forms,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
translator,  **  a  systematic  and  connected  treatise 
on  thermo.  dynamics  for  use  in  universities  and 
colleges  and  among  advanced  students  gener- 
ally.'^ Mr.  Browne  has  very  carefully  translated 
the  work,  and  the  proof-sheets  have  been 
examined  by  some  of  our  most  eminent  mathe- 
maticians—Lord Rayleigh,  Mr.  Routh,  and 
Prof.  James  Stuart.  Three  short  Appendices 
have  been  added  with  a  view  to  rendering  the 
treatise  as  complete  as  possible :  these  relate  to 

(1)  the   thermo-elastio   properties   of   solids; 

(2)  the  application  of  thermo-dynamioal  prin- 
ciples to  capillarity ;  and  (3)  the  continuity  of 
the  liquid  and  gaseous  states  of  matter. 


NOTES  OF  TBA.VEL. 


The  Alpine  Journal  continues  Mr.  Freshfield's 
charming  papers  on  "  The  Maritime  Alps."  In 
the  present  instalment  he  gives  two  separate 
essays — ^a  spring  picture  of  the  seaward  valleys 
and  an  autumn  picture  of  the  Baths  of  Yaldieri, 
Mr.  Pilkington's  paper  on  "An  Ascent  of  the 
Meije  without  Guides,"  read  before  the  Alpine 
Club  last  December,  is  also  printed  in  this 
number.  Mr.  G.  A.  Passingham  gives  a  lively 
account  of  his  attempt  to  make  an  old  mountain 
look  new  by  ascending  the  Weisshorn  from 
Zirral ;  and  Mr.  A.  Cust  has  an  interesting  paper 
on  the  survey  of  the  Bhone  Glacier  by  the  Bern 
engineer,  Herr  Gosset.  The  notices  of  foreign 
Alpine  literature  are  servioeably  put  together, 
as  usual ;  but  it  is  a  little  cruel  to  wind  up  an 
account  of  Wiirster's  Bigi-panorama  with  an 
attack  upon  the  Brothers  Schreiber,  who  for  so 
many  years  have  done  more  than  anyone  to 
make  a  stay  on  the  Bigi  accessible  to  persons 
with  small  purses,  and  whose  praise  stands 
recorded  in  hundreds  of  travel  diaries.  The 
writer  should  read  Prof.  Osenbhiggen's  testi- 
mony to  them. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Hormuzd  Bassam 
will  probably  start  on  another  expedition  to  the 
East  before  laaster. 

Prof.  Nordenskiold  will  leave  Italy  in  the 
Vega  on  Sunday  next,  and  expects  to  arrive 
in  London  at  the  end  of  March. 

SiQNOB  Mattetjcci  and  Prince  Borghese 
have  lately  started  from  Bome  on  a  journey  of 
exploration  in  Central  Africa.  From  Cairo 
they  intend  to  proceed  to  Khartum,  whence 
they  will  make  their  way  to  Darfur,  the  Wadai 
country,  and  the  kingdom  of  Bornu,  in  Central 
Soudan,  a  region  still  very  imperfectly  known, 
the  numerous  waterways  of  which  flow  towards 
Lake  Chad.  From  Bornu  the  two  explorers 
contemplate  directing  their  coarse  towards 
Baghirmi  and  the  Gulf  of  Ghiinea.  If,  how- 
ever, the  difficulties  of  such  a  journey  should 
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proye  insuperabld,  they  will  make  for  TripolL 
following  Gerhard  Bohlfs'  route. 

By  a  letter  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  we 
learn  that  Mr.  Stanley  has  fonaded  tiie  first 
Belgian  station  at  Yiyi,  on  the  Oongo,  about 
a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  the  ooast, 
and  fiye  miles  below  the  Yellala  Falls.  The 
position  ohosen  is  the  summit  of  a  hill,  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  aboye  tiie  riyer, 
and  here  an  iron  and  a  wooden  house  haye 
already  been  erected.  Mr.  Stanley  makes  this 
place  his  head-quarters,  but  is  constantly  start- 
ing off  without  notice  on  expeditions  into  the 
surrounding  country.  The  writer  of  the  letter 
referred  to,  who  had  just  returned  from  Vivi, 
is  much  impressed  with  the  enormous  difficulties 
which  the  expedition  will  haye  to  contend  with 
in  trayeraing  the  mountainous  country  to 
Stanley  Pool  at  the  head  of  tilie  Cataracts, 
where  the  second  station  is  to  be  placed; 
indeed,  he  thinks  it  will  take  years  to  make  a 
road  and  transport  all  the  baggage,  &c.,  of  the 
expedition  across  such  a  inld  region.  Mr. 
Stanley,  we  learn,  includes  in  his  programme 
the  thorough  exploration  of  the  Western  Congo 
and  the  countries  on  both  banks,  after  he  has 
once  reached  the  Lualaba.  The  expedition  is 
stated  to  haye  taken  the  tide  of  tiie  **  Sod^ttf 
d'Etudes  du  Haut  Congo." 

The  International  African  Association  ar6 
said  to  haye  receiyed  intelligence  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  fourth  Belgian  expedition,  under 
M.  Alphonee  Burdo,  from  Zanzibar  on  January 
25.  As  M.  Burdo  only  left  Burope  on  Decembcor 
10,  his  carayan  must  haye  been  organised  in 
readiness  for  his  aniyal,  and  such  a  prompt 
start  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  energy  and  deter- 
mination widi  which  the  association  are  now 
prosecuting  their  work,  and  which  contrast 
fayourably  with  the  dilatoriness  of  the  first 
expedition. 

An  expedition  has  recently  started  from  the 
French  colony  of  Senegal  to  explore  the  Upper 
Niger  region,  but  no  yery  definite  information 
has  been  received  as  to  the  details  of  the 
journey  beyond  the  fact  that  the  party  will 
yisit  S^gou,  where  M.  Paul  Soleillet  was 
detained  so  long  in  his  yain  attempt  to  reach 
Timbuktu. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  at  Paris,  M.  Henri  Lucereau  is 
about  to  make  a  highly  important  journey  to 
Upper  Ethiopia  and  the  Blue  and  White  Nile 
region.  He  will  yisit  Shoa,  Enarea,  Kaffa,  and 
the  Galla  country.  Possibly,  also,  he  may  find 
an  opportunity  of  penetrating  into  the  unex- 
plored region  southwards  towf^s  Mount  Kenia 
and  Kilima-Njaro. 

Don  Bamon  Lista  has  just  published  (Buenos 
Ayres:  Libreria  Europea)  a  yolume  entitled 
La  Patagonia  Austral,  which  he  describes  as 
the  complement  of  his  Viaje  al  Pais  de  los 
Tehuelches,  to  which  we  alluded  some  time  back. 
In  this  second  work  Senor  Lista  giyes  an 
account  of  journeys  and  explorationB  in 
Southern  Patagonia,  as  well  as  the  results  of 
his  obseryations  on  the  country  and  its  past 
and  present  inhabitants.  The  principal  chapters 
deal  with  orography,  fauna  and  yegetation, 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  the  Bio  Chico,  of  which 
SeHor  Lista  discoyered  the  sources.  The  present 
work  contains  seyeral  illustrations  and  a  sketch- 
map  of  part  of  t^e  Chico.  Senor  Lista,  we 
may  add,  hopes  to  publish  a  work  of  a  more 
extended  scope,  under  the  title  of  Descri^cion 
Oeogrdfica  de  la  RepHllica  Argentina. 

In  connexion  with  the  inter-oceanic  canal 
project  which  is  just  now  attracting  so  much 
attention  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  remind  our  readers  that 
the  Archives  at  Madrid  are  said  to  contain  details 
of  a  scheme  put  forward  some  tiiree  hundred 
years  ago  by  D'Ayila,  whose  idea  was  to  join 


the  fiio  Gfrande  and  the  Chagres  by  means  of  a 
canal. 

Mb,  Andbew  Goldis  is  reported  to  haye 
arrived  at  Thursday  Island  from  a  cruise  on  the 
coast  of  New  Guinea,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  discoyered  some  tribes  hitherto  unknown  to 
foreignerv.  His  exploration  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Pi^ua,  where  he  found  an  excellent  harbour  in 
Freshwater  Bay. 


SGIEHrCE  NOTES. 


The  Geological  Society  of  ZoncXon.— At  the 
annual  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Friday, 
the  20th  inst..  Dr.  H.  C.  Sorby  delivered  the 
anniversary  address,  and  resigned  the  presi- 
dential chair  to  Mr.  R.  Etheridge,  the  palaeon- 
tologist of  the  geological  survey.  The  address  of 
the  retiring  president  formed  a  sequel  to  that  of 
last  year,  and  dealt  with  the  origin  of  the  non- 
calcareous  stratified  rocks.  At  the  same  meet- 
ing the  three  medals  which  are  in  the  gift  of 
£e  Society  were  distributed.  The  Wollaston 
edal  was  awarded  to  M.  Daubr^e,  professor  of 
Geology  in  the  Natural  History  Museum  at 
Paris,  and  director  of  the  National  School  of 
Mines.  The  award  was  a  mark  of  recognition 
of  his  labours  in  the  field  of  experimental 
geology — labours  which  have  been  extended 
over  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  which 
are  represented  by  the  magnificent  yolume 
recently  noticed  in  these  columns.  The  Lyell 
Medal  was  presented  to  Dr.  John  Evans,  who 
has  especially  distinguished  himself  in  that 
branch  of  the  science  where  geology  tails  off  into 
archaeology.  The  Murchison  Medal  and  Fund 
went  to  Mr.  Etheridge,  who  has  been  for  many 
years  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  an  elaborate 
tabular  work  on  British  fossils,  to  be  issued, 
we  believe,  from  the  Clarendon  Press  at  the 
expense  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford.  The 
balance  of  the  Wollaston  Fund  was  given  to 
Mr.  T.  Davies  in  recognitioa  of  his  un<H>(ara8ive 
labours  in  the  arrangement  of  our  national 
collection  of  minerals;  while  the  balance  of 
the  Lyell  Fund  was  presented  to  the  yeteran 
Prof.  Quenstedt,  of  Tubingen,  who  has  made 
his  mark  not  less  in  minendogy  than  in 
palaeontology. 


PHILOLOGY  NOTES. 

The  Indian  Antiquary  for  January  contains 
some  Bengali  stories  translated  into  English 
by  the  lamented  Mr.  Damant,  of  the 
Biengal  Civil  Service,  who  was  lately  killed  by 
the  rebel  Nagas  near  Mozema.  The  last  report 
of  Dr.  Milller,  archaeological  surveyor  to  the 
Government  of  Ceylon,  is  also  reprinted 
in  extenso.  It  confirms  the  very  curious  fact 
that  though  there  are  many  inscriptions  of  the 
first  four  centuries  of  our  era,  and  a  few  of 
still  older  date,  there  are  none  yet  discoyered 
between  the  fifth  century  and  the  ninth ;  from 
the  ninth  century  onwards  they  are  numerous, 
but  imfortanately  yery  short,  and  yery  badly 
preserved.  There  follows  a  yery  interesting 
and  valuable  paper  on  the  history  of  India, 
translated  from  a  Chinese  dictionary  into 
French  by  the  late  M.  B^musat,  and  from 
French  into  English  for  the  Indian  Antiquary. 
It  gives  seyeral  details  of  importance  regarding 
the  darkest  period  of  Indian  history—the  last 
days  of  Buddhism,  and  the  early  beginnings 
of  Hinduism.  Prof.  Cowell,  of  Cambridge, 
contributes  the  text  and  translation  of 
a  poetical  summary  of  the  Vedantist 
system  of  philosophy,  well  known  in  India 
under  the  name  of  Hastamalaka.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  great  inflaence  exercised  by 
such  short  abstracts  of  far-reaching  systems  of 
thouffht,  they  would  be  of  but  little  importance, 
and  tne  present  poem  is  unusually  short,  con- 


sisting only  of  fourteen  staneas.  The  osaal 
notes  and  queries  and  book  notices  complete  the 
numbw,  the  review  of  Prof.  Max  Mdller'fl 
Hibbert  Lectures  by  Principal  Fairbaim,  o( 
Airedale  College,  being  the  moat  important  of 
these  shorter  articles. 

TheAnaboBiBofXenofhon.  BookllL  With 
the  Modern-Greek  Version  of  Constantino  Bar- 
dalaches,  and  a  Prefatory  Note  by  B.  C.  Jebb, 
M.A.,LL.D.  (Glasgow:  MadehoseO  The  rela- 
tions between  Ancient  and  Modern  Greek  have 
often  formed  the  ground  both  of  experiment  and 
of  satire.  On  the  one  hand  we  bngh  at  the  senior 
classic  who,  after  spending  a  quarter  of  a 
century  on  the  study  of  Greek,  is  not  able  to 
ask  for  a  glass  of  water  in  Athens ;  on  the  otiier, 
you  will  be  assured  in  Athens  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  Modern  Ghreek  at  all,  and  that 
one  and  we  same  language  has  been  spoken 
at  all  times  by  the  Hellenic  race.  On  the  one 
hand  it  is  insisted  that  the  best  way  of  teaching 
Greek  to  Englishmen  is  to  accustom  them  to 
speak  it  eolioqoially ;  on  the  other,  the  traveller 
who  has  caremlly  frirbished  up  a  Modem-dreek 
sentence  is  told  by  his  dragoman,  as  the  writer 
was  told  by  his,  that  he  '*  can't  stand  [under- 
stand] Ancient  Greek."  The  truth  probably  lies 
between  these  two  extremes.  The  modem  Ian- 
pruage  is  not  identical  wil^  the  ancient,  although 
it  resembles  it  enough  to  make  it  profitable  for 
Gredt  children  to  learn  to  read  out  of  the  New 
Testament.  GHie  ancient  lang^oage  would  reoeive 
a  more  liying  interest  if  the  learner  was  en- 
couraged to  connect  it  with  the  lighten  and  more 
rapid  medium  of  the  modem  tongue.  This 
last  result  Prof.  Jebb  has  attempted  to  obtain 
in  this  little  work.  It  c<Mitains  the  third  book 
of  Xenophon's  Anahaais,  printed  face  to  face 
with  a  Modem-Greek  yersion.  Two  advantages 
will  obyiously  spring  firom  this  arran^meni 
The  learner  wiU  deriye  unezpeeted  light  on 
points  of  derivation  and  construction,  and, 
further,  he  will  haye  yiyidly  brought  before  him 
the  fact  that  the  language  has  had  an  uobrokeo, 
though  sometimes  obscured  and  depressed,  life 
down  to  the  present  day.  If  he  goes  beyond 
this  he  may  acquire  some  power  of  speaking 
the  modem  language,  and  the  idle  public  school- 
boy who  despises  Greek  because '  *  it  is  of  no  nse 
in  after-life  "  may  be  made  to  feel  that  it  vill 
help  him  when  serving  his  country  in  Cyprus 
or  shooting  wild  duck  on  the  Albanian  ooasi 
The  chief  points  of  difference  between  Ancient 
and  Modem  Greek  are  well  and  shortly  put  in 
the  Preface. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Spelling  REFonif  Associatiok.— 
{Tuesday,  Feb.  24.) 
Thb  Riy.  F.  G.  Fleay  in  the  Chair.— Mr.  J.  B. 
Aundell  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Graphic  Represents* 
tion  of  Vowels.^  Prof.  Max  Miiller  had  said  that 
soientifio  precision  in  the  distinction  of  minate 
differenoes  of  sound  was  impossible  without  the 
aid  of  a  "phonometer."  Supposing  snoh  sn 
instrumoit  to  exist,  Mr.  Rnndell  thought  that 
there  would  sUll  be  needed  a  siraple  noUtkm  to 
express  these  sounds  on  paper  so  as  toaycidihe 
repetition  of  long  definitions  like  "low-back- 
narrow,*'  &o.  Such  a  notation  misht  be  obtabed 
by  observing  the  following  rules  :-~Giyen  the  line  of 
writing,  and  that  all  yowek  shoold  be  expressed 
by  short  advancing  strokes  drawn  upward  or 
horizontally,  then  "high,"  "mid,"  and  "low" 
yowels  would  be  expresrod  by  the  point  of  origin 
of  the  vowel-stroke  being  above,  on,  or  below  the 
line  of  writing.  "  Back,^*  "mixed,"  and  '* front" 
would  be  indicated  by  the  direction  of  the  strokes 
either  vertically  upward,  midway  towards  the 
horizontal,  or  actually  horizontsl.  "Round 
vowels  would  be  distinguished  by  curved  strokes ; 
and  "  wide,*' as  distinct  from  "primary,"  vowela 
by  difference  of  length.  TheB»  oonventieos  were 
ilUistrated  by  diagrams  showing  bow  the  system 
provided  perfectly  for  the  expression  of  each  of 
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MelTilla  Btil*f  tiiirty-«ix  rowel  flonnds.  In  •om6 
Moh  wmy  m  thiiy  the  writer  Uioaght,  an  inter- 
neHenil  phoaetio  iliortliaad  might  eyentiuUy  ariee. 
— In  the  diwnunon  whioh  followed*  Meetn.  Heay, 
Pitcain,  Enmy  WooUeOf  PagUardini,  and  other* 
took  part 

FINE   ART. 

TTK0BB'«     ETCHIKGS     ¥R0K     thb 
BXLTEBSBE   GAXLERT* 

2>t>  Kaimrh-Konigl.  Gemdlde-Oalerie  in 
Wien  in  Radirungen.  Yon  Prof.  William 
Unger,  mit  erlautemdem  Text  yon  Prof. 
Dr.  Garl  rem  Liitzow.  Lieferangen  i. — x. 
(Vienna :  H«  0.  Miethke  \  Loudon :  Dulau 
iftCo.) 

PfiOF.  TJnoeb  18  rendering  a  genaine  service 
to  art  in  devoting  himself  to  etching  the 
masterpieces    of    the    Belvedere  Gallery,  a 
serviee  which  will  be  nowhere  more  appre- 
ciated than  by  art  stadents  in  England.     For 
of  all  tbe  great  European  collections,  that  of 
Vienna  is  the  one  with  which  our  public  is 
the  least  acquainted.    Much  of  this  is  un- 
qaestiooably  due  to  its  remoteness ;  something 
mIso  to  the  fact  that  by  whatever  route  the 
traveller  has  reached  Vienna,  he  has  previously 
explored  the  galleries,  either  of  Germany  or 
Italy.     Again,  it  has  not  the  reputation  of 
poMCMing  any  of  what  may  be  called  epoch 
pictures ;  as  the  Transfiguration^  our  Raising 
of  Lazarus^  the  combined  effort  of  Michel- 
anfrelo  and  Sebastian  del    Piombo,  the  so- 
called    Night  Watch,   Or    the  Mona    Lisa 
nni    Marriage    at    Cana  in    the    Loutre. 
Neither  is   it  celebrated  for  the   representa- 
tiiu     of    any    particular    school.     Further- 
more, of   its   1,500    pictures,    it    most    be 
admitted  that  a  laige  proportion  are  of  very 
secondary  interest ;  so  that  many,  who  have 
not  made  art  the  study  of  their  lives,  may 
find  themselves  in  the  positiou  of  Mr.  Boffin 
while    prosecuting    his    literary    researches. 
What  to  believe  was  his  difficulty.     For  some 
time  he  was  divided  in  his  mind  between  half, 
tU,  or  none  ;  at  length,  when  he  was  decided 
ai  a  moderate  man  to  compromise  with  half, 
the  question  still  remained,  which  half?   and 
that  stumbling-block,  we  are  told,  he  never 
got  over.    On  this  point,  however,  trustworthy 
atgistance  may  be  obtained  from  Prof.  Unger's 
taste  and  sagacityi  every  work  he  has  selected 
litring,     more    or    less,     a    representative 
character. 

But  in  spite  of  whatever  may  be  said,  the 
Belvedere  Gallery  justly  holds  its  foremost 
position.  If  no  school  can  be  better  studied 
here  than  elsewhere,  the  same  cannot  be  said 
of  certain  masters,  notably  Bubens,  by  whom 
there  are  thirty-nine  works ;  though  perhaps 
there  are  some  among  us  from  whom  this 
statement  will  not  elicit  an  enthusiastic 
response.  Titian  and  the  Venetians  are 
in  great  force  at  Vienna;  Albert  Diirer  is 
represented  by  the  unusual  number  of  seven 
nsmplea.  Pieter  Breueel's  naif  and  vigo- 
r>us  presentations  of  rustic  life  are  also  more 
abundant  here  than  elsewhere,  and  of  excep- 
liinal  exeeUenoe. 

It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
enjoyment  of  the  pictures  is  enhanced  by 
tbeir  position  and  surroundings.  The  Palace 
of  the  Belvedere  is  a  noble  setting  for  the 
Kems  it  oontains*  The  works  may  not  ail 
Kceive  such  admirable  lighting  as  that  of  the 


recently  erected  gallery  at  Cass^,  whioh 
should  be  studiS  by  the  architects  of 
future  picture  galleries ;  but  we  all  feel  a  cer- 
tain appropriateness  in  the  conversion  ot  these 
old  palaces,  which  have  ceased  to  be  royal 
residences,  into  museums — ^osing  the  word  in 
the  Continental  and  correct  signification — 
of  the  master-work  of  the  great  painters  of 
past  times.  Their  dignity  adds  value  to  the 
treasures  they  enshrine.  And,  after  having 
studied  the  pictures,  instead  of  finding 
oneself,  as  at  London  or  Paris,  in  the 
turmoil  of  the  streets,  the  stroll  back  from 
the  Belvedere  through  the  quaint  gardens  and 
park,  with  the  view  of  the  panorama  of  the 
city  and  distant  hills,  gives  fitting  pause  and 
breathing  space  for  reflection.  Something. of 
this  feeling  would  be  obtained  if,  devoting 
the  present  building  in  Trafalgar  Square  to 
the  modern  pictures,  we  removed  the  old 
masters  to  a  National  Gallery  on  the  site  of 
Kensington  Palace.  We  should  scarcely 
choose  Oomhill  to  dally  with  a  page  of 
Catullus,  or  Threadneedle  Street  for  the  full 
enjoyment  of  an  idyll  of  Theocritus. 

Before  Prof.  Unger  commenced  his  present 
undertaking  he  was  favourably  known  to  the 
art  world  by  his  publications  of  the  Amsterdam, 
Brunswick,  and  Cassel  Galleries,  his  Frans 
Hals  series,  and  other  etchings,  principally  in 
the  Zeitsehrift  fur  hildende  Kunst.  These 
were  all  smaller  in  size  than  his  latest  effort. 
And,  beside  the  increase  in  the  size  of  his 
plates,  his  admirers  will  gladly  recognise  an 
increase  of  richness  and  finish  of  style  whioh 
places  him  second  to  none  in  reproducing  the 
old  masters.  Indeed,  this  may  be  pronounced 
Herr  Unger*s  special  gift.  Many  English  and 
French  etchers  are  unsurpassed  in  rendering 
modem  pictures;  hitherto  few  have  shown 
that  same  sympathy  with  the  noblest  art 
of  the  past  as  their  German  rival.  And 
still  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  he  is 
equally  at  home  with  all  the  elder  schools ;  all 
are  found  truthfully  and  surely  expressed,  and 
with  genuine  artistic  delight. 

Amouff  the  forty  larger  etchings  already 
published,  and  about  the  same  number  of 
smaller  incorporated  with  the  text,  may  be 
particularised  the  portrait  of  Rembrandt  by 
himself.  The  picture  represents  him  in  his 
forty-eighth  year,  when  he  was  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  power.  Power  is  expressed  in  his  pene- 
trating yet  genial  regard;  one  sees  he  is  a 
man  who  will  miss  nothing  coming  within  his 
range,  and  will  appropriate  all  for  the  service 
of  an  imagination  for  which  no  theme  was 
too  high  or  incident  too  humble.  The  etching 
is  a  master-work  of  the  art,  and  the  prince  of 
etchers,  whom  it  portrays,  would  not  have 
disdained  acknowledging  it.  Most  of  all,  it 
possesses  that  indefinable  quality  of  mobility, 
as  distinguished  from  action,  so  characteristic 
of  Rembrandt's  portraits.  Of  the  Titians 
which  have  appeared,  the  most  important  is 
the  Ecce  Homo.  Here,  too,  the  picture  is 
admirably  put  before  us,  and  a  notable  in- 
vention it  is.  At  the  top  of  the  steps  of  a 
building  of  Renaissance  architecture  stands 
the  Redeemer,  naked,  and  with  bowed  head. 
Pontius  Pilate  is  presenting  him  to  a  crowd 
of  Venetian  knights  and  soldiers,  nobles  and 
senators,  who  throng  the  steps  or  stand  below. 
The  composition  is  enriched  with  banners  and 
halberds,  flashing  armour,  emblazoned  shields, 


and  splendid  draperies.  Among  the  fierce  and 
sensual  heads  stands  one  fair  Venetian  maiden. 
With  all  the  action  and  movement  there  is 
the  feeling  of  order  and  balance  that  Titian 
never  wants.  The  series  contains  Giorgione's 
Mathematicians^  a  profoundly  imaginative 
conception,  and  furnishing  materials  for  a 
first-rate  etching.  The  philosophers,  in  their 
semi-classical,  semi-Oriental  costume,  contrast 
finely  with  the  stretch  of  fair  country,  an 
Itidian  pastoral  scene  lit  up  by  the  setting 
sun.  As  effective  as  well  drawn  are  the  bare 
tree  trunks  and  branches  that  stand  in  shade 
against  the  sky.  The  restrained  intellectual 
activity,  contrasted  with  the  repose  of  nature, 
gives  an  almost  typical  character  to  this 
charming  idyll.  This  passion  for  nature,  com- 
bined with  the  studious,  contemplative  mood 
of  the  scholar,  here  seems  to  have  anticipated 
some  of  the  more  thoughtful  passages  of 
modem  poetry. 

To  the  statement  that  the  gallery  is 
numerically  rich  in  pictures  by  Rubens,  it 
may  be  added  that  in  quality  they  are  un- 
surpassed. And,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in 
rendering  the  compositions  of  the  great 
painter  of  nature  and  humanity,  Herr  Unger 
is  at  his  best.  He  gives  us  the  full  crash  and 
whirlwind  of  the  storm  and  cataract  in  the 
Philemon  and  Baucis,  and  the  soft  flesh  paint- 
ing of  the  beautiful  Helena  Fourment  going 
to  the  bath,  nude,  saving  for  the  mass  of 
dark  crimson  drapery  which  serves  to  heighten 
the  dazzling  brightness  of  her  rounded  form. 
The  etcher  is  perhaps  greatest  in  the 
Venusfest,  which  is  one  of  the  pictures 
bought  from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  by  the 
Archduke  Leopold  William.  In  the  old 
catalogue  of  the  Buckingham  collection,  it 
was  described  as  "  another  large  piece,  wherein 
are  several  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  woods, 
and  little  Bacchuses."  It  epitomises  the 
Renaissance.  It  celebrates  the  triumph  of 
liberated  humanity.  Nymphs,  and  fauns,  and 
satyrs  are  dancing  round  the  goddess  of 
fecundity ;  troops  of  Cupids,  hand  in  hand, 
swarm  round  the  smoking  tripod,  or  flutter 
among  the  foliage  above,  scattering  fmits  and 
flowers  on  the  joyous  company  below.  As 
elsewhere,  the  etching  of  the  human  form  is 
masterly,  and  the  whole  composition,  figures 
and  landscape,  glows  with  sunlight.  Herr 
Unger  must  have  learnt  the  secret  of  storing 
away  sunbeams ;  he  seems  always  to  have  such 
an  inexhaustible  supply  at  command.  In  the 
Van  der  Capelle,  the  paper  is  positively 
saturated  with  sunshine.  Some  ships  and 
boats  float  idly  on  a  calm  sea,  on  a  summer's 
day,  when  sea  and  sky  are  blended  in  an 
atmosphere  of  opalescent  light. 

Of  very  different  character  is  the  charming 
specimen  of  Terburg*s  delicate  art.  Here 
all  is  quiet,  subdued  and  tender  in  tone.  A 
lady  in  silken  hood  and  fur-bordered  caraco 
is  seated  peeling  an  apple,  while  a  child,  in 
feathered  hat,  gazes  wistfully  at  the  operation. 
Both  mother  and  child  have  an  air  of  refine- 
ment, as  if  bred  in  an  atmosphere  of  culti- 
vated burgher  prosperity.  The  refinement 
of  sentiment  is  carried  out  in  the  execution 
of  the  softly  gradated  lines  and  velvety 
tints  of  the  etching  needle.  Simply  from 
the  point  of  view  of  execution,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  compare  this  with  the  Holbein  and 
Durer  portraits,  where  the  clear  and  decisive 
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outline  and  delicatelj  modelled  form  are 
rendered  with  a  firm  regularity  of  line  which 
rivals  the  early  German  engrayings. 

The  letterpress  which  accompanies  this 
remarkable  example  of  genius  and  patient 
industry  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  von  Liitzow, 
and  discourses  of  the  pictures  and  their 
histories  in  a  pleasant  and  leaned  manner. 
HsBBY  Wallis. 


THB  "  MADONNA  DEL  SAGOO,"  BY  ANDREA  DEL 
SABTO,  IN  THE  CLOISTEB  OF  THB  CONVENT 
OF  THE  SEBVI  AT  FLOBENCE. 

The  state  of  decay  into  which  this  noble 
painting  in  fresco  has  fallen  has  been  already 
noticed  in  the  columns  of  the  Aoademy.  A 
commission  of  eminent  artists  has  been 
appointed  by  t^e  Italian  Government  to  report 
upon  its  condition  and  to  suggest  means  for  its 
preservation.  If  the  account  given  in  the 
Oazzettad*  Italia  of  the  opinion  of  the  experts 
is  accurate,  nothing  could  well  be  less  satis- 
factory, for  they  affirm  that  its  deterioration 
is  princii)ally  due  to  the  banging  of  a  door 
beneath  it  which  leads  into  the  church,  and 
that  this  must  be  removed  and  a  glazed  porch 
substituted.  They  also  suggest  the  glazinjg; 
of  the  entire  cloister  so  as  to  protect  this 
work  of  art  and  the  other  frescoes  by  Foccetti, 
Salimbeni,  and  Yiscardi  which  adorn  the 
arches.  Every  artist  and  lover  of  art  must 
feel  interested  in  the  condition  and  best  means 
of  preservation  of  this  famous  mural  picture, 
and  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  give  as 
accurate  an  account  of  it  as  may  be  possible 
without  the  erection  of  a  scaffold  for  its  close 
examination.  As  the  wall  beneath  it  is  three 
feet  four  inches  thick,  manifestly  solid,  and  as 
the  door  is  light  of  structure  and  is  padded,  I 
altogether  dismiss  it  as  the  cause,  in  any  appre- 
ciable degree,  of  the  appearance  and  decay  of 
the  fresco.  Could  it  shake  so  strong  a  wall,  and 
could  the  shocks  reach  the  picture,  which  is 
three  feet  above  it,  it  might  be  anticipated  that 
the  inUmaco  would  be  loosened — a  familiar  and, 
unhappily,  frequent  cause  of  damage  to  frescoes. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  anything  of  the  kind ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  abundant 
proofs  of  the  action  of  damp  in  this  part  as 
well  as  in  nearly  every  other  of  the  arcades. 
The  roof  is  inclined  from  the  back  walls  of  the 
cloister  to  the  arches,  and  is  covered  with  tiles — 
of  course,  eaeily  displaced .  Leakage  in  such  roofs 
and  carelessness  as  to  their  mamtenance  may 
be  said  to  be  the  rule,  and  the  same  defects  are 
the  sources  of  injury  to  innumerable  mured 
pictures  everywhere;  thus  the  cause  and  the 
effects  are  equally  obvious.  In  estimating  the 
nature  of  the  decay  of  this  picture  it  is  needful 
to  examine  Andrea's  work  and  method  of  paint- 
ing. Few  frescoes  have  a  higher  reputation 
in  popular  opinion  than  this  one,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  very  impres- 
sive work.  It  is  apparent  that  the  entire 
fiicture  has  been  designed  and  drawn,  as  the 
talians  express  it,  *'  di  maniera  " — that  is,  with- 
out the  presence  of  living  models ;  thus  some  de  - 
fects  in  action  and  form  are  obvious  enough,  and 
the  drapery  is  very  conventional  in  Andrea^  large, 
broad  manner.  The  face  of  the  youthful  Virgin 
is  beautiful,  as  is  also  that  of  the  Child,  who  is 
about  three  years  old.  Joseph's  face  is  almost 
obliterated.  The  fresco  has  been  thinly  and 
rather  carelessly  executed,  and  has  afterwards 
been  strengthened  by  the  artist  in  parts  with 
distemper  colour.  The  Virgin  is  clad  in  a  red 
tunic,  painted  in  fresco;  her  sleeves  are  pale 
yellow,  also  fresco ;  a  ereen  scarf  covers  her  head, 
and  winds  round  tiie  body ;  this,  I  think,  is  dis- 
temper, and  has  stood  well.  As  usual  with 
Andrea,  red,  the  complement  of  the  green,  is 
thrown  into  the  shadows ;  it  is  almost  invariably 
thus  that  he  obtains  power  and  contrast  of  colour 


and  harmony  in  his  mural  pictures.^  A  white 
bodice  is  worn  by  the  Virgin,  and  portions  of  her 
blue  doak  are  seen  near  the  ground;  these  have 
been  laid  in  in  fresco  with  a  gray  tint  of  black 
and  white,  and  afterwards  covered  with  ultra- 
marine in  tempera^  whichhas  nearly  disappeared. 
The  costume  is  designed  with  very  little  reoidrenoe 
to  tru^,  for  with  the  exception  of  the  tunic, 
the  Virgin  is  clad  in  the  scraps  of  drapery  found 
in  an  artist's  studio,  cast  about  her  in  a  pictur- 
esque way  inconsistent  with  the  mivity  and 
dignity  with  which  this  fip^ure  should  always  be 
draped.  Joseph  is  dressed  m  a  tunic  of  a  purplish 
red,  called  by  the  old  artists  '"amatista" — ^an 
earth  not  now  found;  and  the  general  form,  espe- 
ciaUy  of  the  folds,  is  weak  and  conventional. 
A  loin  dotii  on  the  Child  is  of  the  same  colour. 
The  architecture  of  the  background  is  pale  stone 
colour  in  fresco,  much  decayed.  The  nimbtu  of 
Joseph  is  of  yellow  ochre,  also  in  fresco ;  those 
of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  Child  have  disappeared. 
The  sack  (which  gives  the  name  to  the  picture) 
is  dightly  yellow,  with  a  green  tie  of  <erra  verte. 
It  is  apparent  that  damp  has  injured  the  flesh 
tints,  which  have  not  been  painted  with  suffident 
solidity,  while  the  draperies,  more  fordbly 
executed,  have  resisted  its  action  better.  The 
blue  tempera  as  usual  has  suffered,  but  the 
green  has  stood  well,  and  appearances  of  black 
spots  here  and  there  on  the  surfiEU)e  suggest 
fungi,  arising  from  damp.  The  state  of  this 
remarkable  and  popular  work  is  obviously  irre- 
mediable, and  the  only  way  to  preserve  it  in 
future  is  by  providing  a  perfectly  water-tight 
roof.  The  suggestions  of  the  commission  with- 
out this  are  useless.  To  remove  the  fresco 
altogether  might  rescue  it  if  the  tempera 
painting  is  not  injured  by  the  process  ;  but  the 
idea  of  its  removal  is  necessarily  i>ainfal.  It 
is  probable  that  in  its  present  position  it  wiU 
disappear  in  the  ensuing  century. 

I  hope  that  the  account  which  I  have  given 
of  the  real  state  of  a  painting,  so  long  the  object 
of  admiration,  may  be  found  interesting.  My 
recollections  of  it  extend  backwards  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  and  my  impression  is  that  within 
that  period  there  has  been  marked  decay. 

Chables  Heath  Wilson. 

FS. — ^FcBSOLE. — ^The  venerable  cathedral, 
founded  in  1028  and  completed  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  restorers.  The 
Benaissanoe  altars  on  the  side  walls  are  being 
removed,  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that 
no  modem  ones  wiU  be  substituted.  It  is  by 
their  modern  substitutes  for  older  works  that  the 
Italians  excite  the  warm  criticism  of  foreigners ; 
by  such  intolerable  designs  as  those  in  the 
interior  of  the  Cathedral  of  Florence  or  in  Santa 
Maria  Novella  that  they  destroy  all  confidence 
in  their  taste  and  judgment.  Better  far  were 
the  heavy  compositions  of  George  Vasari  than 
those  now  substituted.  The  Cathedral  of  Piesole 
is  an  ancient  church  of  great  interest.  If  it  is 
touched  with  reverent  hands,  it  may  be  admitted 
that  it  will  be  well  to  remove  tiie  disfigurements 
which  deform  it,  like  many  other  andent  Italian 
diurches,  always  provided  that  modem  ones  are 
not  substituted. 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The  Annual  Beport  of  the  National  Gallery  for 
the  year  1879  has  just  been  issued.  It  takes 
count,  among  other  matter,  of  the  important 
be(][uests  made  by  the  late  Miss  Solly  of 
Clifton,  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Henderson,  and 
by  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Anderdon.  About  six 
thousand  pounds  has  been  spent  on  pictures 
during  the  vear,  more  than  three-fourths  of 
this  having  been  expended,  as  has  been  else- 
where pointed  out,  upon  two  Italian  pictures. 
Of  these  the  most  famous  is  the  newly  acquired 
Perueino.  Several  minor  English  works  have 
been  bought  at  small  prices,  the  GaUery  having 
added  to  its  collection  of  Morlands,  Stothards, 


and  Wilsons.  The  number  of  visitors  to  the 
GaUery  is  believed  to  have  been  ratiier  lees  tbaa 
the  number  in  the  previous  year,  but  the  differ- 
enoe  is  slight.  A  curious  return  in  the  Beport 
of  the  pictures  most^ften  selected  lor  oopyiog 
shows  works  of  Greuze  and  Sir  Edwin  Luideeer 
at  the  top  of  the  list.  It  has  to  be  noted  that 
the  Gallery  is  only  open  to  visitors  180  d&ys 
out  of  the  365.  Perhaps  a  re-arrangement  of 
the  duties  of  some  of  the  officials  may  lead  to 
what  we  cumot  but  think  a  desLrable  amend- 
ment in  this  respect. 

Thb  Magaasine  of  Art  prize  competition  draw, 
ings,  the  exhibition  of  which  at  Messrs.  Howell 
aid  James'  is  about  to  dose,  cannot  be  said 
to  reveal  any  very  great  amount  of  artistic 
ability  among  the  subscribers  to  that  ezoelloDt 
periodical.  One  cause  of  this,  viz.,  the  small- 
ness  of  the  amount  awarded  for  prizes,  is,  we 
are  glad  to  see,  to  be  removed  at  the  second 
competition,  when  £50  -^nll  be  set  aside 
for  rewards,  and  distinct  prizes  given  for  figure 
painting  and  landscape.  The  drawing  by 
Albert  G.  Morrow,  to  which  the  first  prize  has 
been  awarded,  is  very  neatly  executed  and 
cleverly  designed  for  a  youth  ox  sixteen. 

The   fifth   annual    exhibition    of   original 

Skintings  on  china  will  be  held  at  Messrs. 
owell  and  James'  during  the  months  of  May, 
June,  and  July,  when  valuable  prizes  will  be 
given  by  many  members  of  the  Koyal  family 
and  others* 

The  same  firm  announce  an  exhibition  of 
tapestry  paintings  by  lady  amateurs  during; 
next  wmter. 

Abottt  half  of  the  modem  village  built  on 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  at  Eleusis  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Ajrchaeological  Society  of 
Athens  with  a  view  to  the  excavation  of  the 
site.  New  houses  will  be  built  lower  down  by 
the  ed^  of  the  bay,  and,  when  the  present 
population  has  been  withdrawn  to  these  new 
quarters,  the  workmen  of  the  society  wiU  begin 
operations— probably  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year. 

The  contents  of  the  tomb  recently  opened  at 
Achamaein  Attica,  and  found  to  be  of  the  same 
construction  as  the  so-called  treasury  of  Atrens 
at  Mycenae,  are  being  prepared  for  publication 
by  Dr.  Lolling,  of  the  German  Institute  in 
Athens.  They  have  the  same  character  as  the 
antiquities  formerly  obtained  from  the  tomb  at 
Spata  in  Attica.  The  excavation  was  at  the 
cost  of  the  German  Institute. 

Effobts  are  being  made  in  Athens  to  prevail 
on  the  Government  to  remove  to  that  city  the 
sculptures  found  at  Olympia  in  recent  years  in 
the  course  of  the  German  excavations.  The 
people  of  the  district  naturally  wish  to  retain 
them  as  a  matter  of  pride  and  perhaps  also  to 
attract  visitors ;  but  the  chief  difBculty  is  the 
law  ordering  antiquities  to  be  preserved  in  the 
centres  where  they  are  found,  so  far  as  possible. 
In  the  case  of  Olympia  there  are  circumstances 
which  were  not  contemplated  when  this  law 
was  framed,  and  it  is  hoped  that,  by  gi?ingthem 
fair  consideration,  the  GFovemment  will  agree  to 
the  removal  of  the  sculptures  to  Athens,  where 
room  for  them  could  very  well  be  found  in  the 
National  Museum.  Olympia  is  difficult  of 
access  and  ill  provided  wim  aooommodation, 
while  Athens  is  in  both  respects  the  reverse. 
Besides,  Athens,  with  all  her  charms,  would  be 
the  better  for  a  large  increase  of  specimens  of 
ancient  art,  so  that  it  may  no  longer  be  said  by 
the  typical  traveller  that  he  can  "  do  "  the  town 
in  two  hours. 

Prof.  OuRTnis,  of  Berlm,  contributes  to  the 
last  number  of  the  Hermes  a  short  article  againet 
the  commonly  received  opinion  that  the  ancient 
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Athens  are  to  be  recosiiised  in  the  sketches 
of  two  adyancing  con:a>atant8  on  a  vase  in 
the  British  Moseum,  on  a  marble  chair  at 
Athens,  and  in  the  two  well-known  marble 
etatnes  in  Naples.  Prof.  Cartins  thinks  that 
these  statnes,  and  the  sketches  as  well,  had 
been  deriTed  from  a  pictoiial  oi^^al,  and 
that  they  represent  Miltiades  and  Eallimachos 
It  the  BatUe  of  Marathon,  leading  on  the 
attack  in  the  attitude  in  which  he  supposes 
them  to  haye  been  figured  in  the  painting  of 
that  battle  scene  by  Panaenos,  in  the  utoa 
Poekile  at  Athens.  In  this  yiew  there  is 
nothing  that  is  not,  perhaps,  reasonable  in 
itself;  bat  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  will 
£fid  general  acceptance  until  stronger  ar^- 
icests  are  brought  to  bear  against  the  existing 
opinion  which  associates  the  statues  and 
sketches  with  the  ancient  group,  made 
originally  by  Antenor,  and,  when  it  had  been 
csiried  off  by  the  Persians,  reproduced  by 
Eritios  and  Nesiotes.  That  the  Naples  statues 
cannot  be  placed  so  as  to  form  a  group  is  a 
matter  of  opinion  and  experiment  on  which  the 
la&t  word  has  not  been  said. 

The  order  to  quit  which,  as  we  have  before 
stated*  has  been  giyen  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  the  Museum  of  the  Luxembourg  is  ex- 
citing much  indignation  in  artistic  circles  in 
Paris.    A  petition  has  been  lateljr  drawn  up, 
which  all  artists  are  invited  to   sign,  begging 
th^tifit  is  found  absoluteljr  necessary  that  the 
picture  galleries  shall  be  given  up  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate,  they  yet  shidl  not  be  dismantled 
until  some  suitable  building  is  provided  in  the 
centre  of  Pftris  for  Ihe  reception  of  the  works 
they  contain;  and  likewise  that  the  museum 
thall  be  preserved  in  its  entirety,  and  not  broken 
up,  as  at  one  time  contemplated,  and  its  pictures 
dispersed  in  other  galleries.     There  does,  in 
truth,  seem  a  great  deal  of  hardship  in  the 
Badden  ejectment  of  this  time-honoured  picture 
pillery,  one  of  the  favourite  sights  of  Paris. 
¥hat  would  be  said  if  all  the  old  pictures  and 
nlics  stored  at  Hampton  Court  were  uncere- 
moniously turned  out  into  the  streets?    No 
doubt  the  petition  against  this  proceeding  with 
respect  to   the  Luxembourg  will  be    largely 
Bsned. 

LiETrr.  CoHBERis  about  to  explore  the  site  of 
Eidesh,  that  ancient  fortified  citv  of  the  Kheta 
;Hittites),  which  was  besieged  by  Bameses  U. 
in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign.  This  sie^,  it 
Till  be  remembered,  is  represented  in  a  series  of 
great  m^tary  tableaux  sculptured  upon  the 
^lons  of  the  Temple  of  Luxor  and  of  the 
Bamesseum,  as  well  as  on  the  north  wall  of  the 

nt  hall  in  the  large  temple  at  Aboo  Simbel. 
jIbo  forms  the  subject  of  that  celebrated 
^yptian  epic  known  as  the  Poem  of  Fentaour, 
^e^  is  uiown  in  the  sculptures  as  a  fortified 
iiland  situated  in  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  it  is 
connected  by  a  bridge  with  one  of  the  banks. 

The  Due  d*  Aumale  has  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  Acadtfmie  des  Beaux- Arts,  in  place  of  the 
Ute  IL  de  Cardaillac. 

A  OOHPLETB  history  of  Faenza  ware  will  be 
jablished  this  sprineoy  the  Boloffnese  firm  of 
fiomagnolL  The  author  is  Dr.  Carlo  Malagola ; 
t^  woric  will  be  entitled  Memorie  Storiche  deUe 
MavAiehe  di  Faenza,  and  will  form  a  volume  of 
iboot  five  hundred  pages  octavo,  enriched  with 
&any  newly  disoovcnred  documents. 

A  sELBcnoir  from  the  late  Anselm  Feuer- 
Wch^s  sketches  is  now  on  view  in  Berlin.  Two 
luge  compositions,  an  Enhmhment  and  Medea 
i^^ndoned  by  Jaaon,  are  especially  pnused  by 
'■nwuieun. 

The  German  excavations  at  Pergamus  have 
^infoftonately  come  to  an  end,  uie  Turkish 
^nhan  giaated  for  the  purpose  having  expired. 
Xbe  last  disooreries  are  statues  of  ^^eus  and 


Au^stus,  found  near  the  Temple  of  Augustus, 
which  appears  to  date  from  the  time  of  Tiberius. 

AMONa  the  picturespurchased  by  the  G-ovem- 
ment  of  New  South  Wales  at  the  close  of  the 
International  Exhibition  at  Sydney  are  five  by 
the  French  artists  MM.  Dubufe,  Landelle, 
Lesrel,  and  Defaux.  These,  with  the  six 
English  pictures  purchased  and  others  recently 
acquired,  will  all  be  placed  in  the  Sydney 
Museum.  This  colonial  national  gallery  is, 
indeed,  progressing  so  rapidly  that  it  evidently 
hopes  some  day  to  be  able  to  vie  with  similar 
institutions  in  older  countries. 

M.  P.  HouQUETTE,  of  Paris,  is  about  to  pub- 
lish fifty-seven  original  drawings  executed  by 
Honord  Fragonard  for  Didot's  edition  of 
La  Fontaine's  Conies  (1795).  M.  Martial  is  the 
engraver. 

An  exhibition  of  the  drawings  of  the  late 
architect,  M.  YioUet-le-Duc,  is  shortly  to  be 
held  in  the  Mus^e  de  Cluny,  in  a  lar^  salle 
that  has  not  yet  been  opened  to  the  pubho.  M. 
Viollet-le-Duo  file,  who  has  just  received  the 
order  of  the  Legion  d'Honneur,  has  been 
appointed,  in  connexion  with  M.  du  Sommerard, 
to  classify  the  large  and  important  collection 
left  by  his  father,  and  to  organise  its  exhibi- 
tion. 

The  Times  announces  the  death,  at  Inns- 
bruck, of  the  German  painter,  Franz  Hellweger, 
at  the  age  of  sixty- seven  years.  He  was 
associated  with  Cornelius  in  some  of  his  most 
important  tasks,  working  with  him  during 
three  summers  at  the  frescoes  in  the  Ludwigs- 
kirche  at  Munich.  He  had  also  a  large  share 
in  the  decorative  works  in  the  cathedrals  of 
Cologne  and  Spires. 

The  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts  for  February  has 
chiefly  an  archaeological  interest.  M.  F. 
Lenormant,  whose  notes  on  his  tour  in  Southern 
Italy  have  recently  appeared  in  the  Aoabemy, 
contributes  a  first  article  on  the  resxQt  of  the 
excavations  in  Suessula;  and  M.  Anatole  de 
Montaiglon  continues  his  account  of  the 
antiquities  and  curiosities  of  the  ancient  town 
of  Sens,  describing  especially  the  treasures  pre- 
served in  its  cathedral.  Another  archaeolo^cal 
subject  is  that  of  the  ancient  apsidal  mosaic  in 
the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Borne, 
executed  by  the  Torriti  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  other  articles  of  the  number  include 
the  continuation  of  M.  Lefort's  **  Velasquez ;  " 
the  Yereschaguine  exhibition;  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Pierre  Yaneau,  a  provincial  sculptor ; 
an  obituary  notice  of  Alexandre  Denuelle ;  and 
a  review  of  the  last  works  of  the  GFerman  etcher, 
W.  Unger.  The  chief  artistic  worth  of  this 
number  lies  in  a  very  fine  etching  by  M. 
Bajon  from  a  painting  by  Yelasquez,  represent- 
ing Juan  of  Austria,  jester  to  Philip  I  y  . 

In  his  last  Beport  on  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  Hidgo  and  Osaka,  H.M.  consul  furnishes 
some  interesting  notes  with  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  Japanese  art  manufactures.  Among 
these  we  learn  that  there  is  at  present  a  very 
large  demand  for  Awata  ware,  principally  in 
the  shape  of  vases,  Ute-d-Ute  tea  sets,  toilet 
services,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  of  dishes ; 
these  last-mentioned  articles,  however,  are 
expensive,  as  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
burning^  fiat  pieces  without  warping,  and  failures 
from  this  cause  alone  often  amount  to  fifty  per 
cent.  The  better  kind  of  Ki6to  stoneware  is 
very  chaste,  but  generally  made  in  small  pieces 
for  native  use.  with  regard  to  bronzes,  those 
from  Ea6to  are  more  artistically  treated  than 
those  made  at  Osaka,  and  contam  a  large  per- 
centage of  copper.  The  great  amount  of  spelter 
in  the  latter  description  gives  them  a  disagree- 
able appearance,  which  gilding  and  colouring 
fail  to  remove.  Of  the  many  articles  induded 
tmder  the  name  of  toys  the  following  are  in 
great  demand  :—Arima  basket  ware,   paper 


parasols,  sUk  nursery  balls,  and  tajima  straw 
covered  boxes  and  cabinets.  Oonsiderable 
quantities  of  Kaga  and  Owari  porcelain  ware 
are,  it  is  stated,  now  finding  their  way  down  to 
Hidgo  and  Kobe  for  shipment  to  Europe,  for 
which  purpose  they  appear  to  have  been 
specially  manu&ctured.  Many  new  branches 
of  industnr  in  connexion  with  the  art  manu- 
factures of  Japan  are  continually  coming  into 
existence  through  the  great  amount  of  encour- 
agement  afforded  by  the  demand  in  foreign 
coimtries,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  his  next 
Beport  H.M.  consul  may  be  able  to  afford  us 
some  information  regarding  the  process  of 
manufacturing  such  articles  de  luxe  as  the  small 
inlaid  bronzes  and  the  transparent  doisonnS  of 
Ki6to. 

THE    STAGE. 

Forget  me  Not—A  play  which  made  a  distinct 
impression  upon  the  comparatively  few  play- 
goers who  saw  it  at  the  Lyceum  last  autumn— > 
was  revived  a  few  nights  since  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales's,  the  occasion  being  the  first  perform- 
ance at  this  theatre  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Edgar  Bruce,  the  new  manager.  Forget  me  Not 
bids  fair  to  make  a  distinct  mark  both  as  an 
acting  play  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  as  an 
addition  to  the  literary  drama.  Tne  principal 
character — a  sufficiently  repulsive  one — ^is  played 
by  MLss  Genevieve  Waord  with  great  and  varied 
power,  her  performance  here  being  finer  than  it 
was  at  the  Lyceum  in  the  '*  off-season."  Miss 
Ward,  we  understand,  has  since  last  autumn 
repeated  the  part  often  in  the  provinces.  The 
gentler  and  more  attractive  heroine  is  played  by 
MissEatePattison.  Mr.  John  Clayton  represents 
the  chief  male  character  with  great  discretion 
and  restraint,  his  performance  here  counting 
as  one  of  the  best  that  he  has  given  us.  Mr. 
Edgar  Bruce  is,  on  the  whole,  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  choice  of  the  play.  It  is  likely  to 
bring  good  fortune  to  his  theatre,  even  though 
it  by  no  means  follows  the  traditions  of  the 
littie  Tottenham  Street  playhouse. 

Macbeth  is  now  performing  at  Sadler's  Wells 
Theatre.  Much  has  been  done  to  ensure  the 
success  of  the  representation  in  a  place  full  of 
Shaksperian  memories.  The  scenery,  the  ap- 
pointments, and  the  music  are  all  good,  though, 
of  course,  not  on  so  costiy  a  scale  as  was  adopted 
under  the  same  management  at  the  Lyceum. 
In  the  yet  more  important  particular  of  the 
representation  of  the  chief  characters,  littie  is 
left  to  be  desired.  Mrs.  Crowe  is  confessedly 
about  the  most  competent  Lady  Macbeth^some 
would  say  even  the  only  Lady  Macbeth — ^now 
on  the  English  stage.  Mr.  Talbot  certainly 
cannot  claim  a  like  distinction;  but  he  is  a 
careful,  thoughtful  actor,  gifted  with  fine  voice 
and  presence.  About  a  dozen  years  ago  he 
acted  Macbeth  at  Drury  Lane,  and  since  then 
he  has  been  a^  good  deal  in  the  colonies,  where 
legitimate  acting  finds  an  appreciation  which, 
until  lately,  has  been  apt  to  be  denied  to  it  in 
London.  Another  Shaksperian  play  will  shortly 
be  produced  at  Sadler's  Wells,  with  a  cast  hardly 
less  efficient  than  the  present ;  and  Mrs.  Bate- 
man  is  evidentiy  doing  all  that  she  can  do  to 
render  the  littie  playhouse,  which  was  so  long 
the  sole  home  of  Shaksperian  drama,  continu- 
ously  attractive. 

TJndeb  the  auspices  of  what  is  styled  the 
International  Literary  Association  there  are  to 
be  given  some  afternoon  entertainments  hymen 
of  letters  at  the  Steinway  Hall,  Lower  Seymour 
Street.  The  first  took  place  on  Monday  last, 
when  an  audience  of  moderate  siEte  assembled 
to  hear  Mr.  Edward  Jenkins  read  Ginx's  Baby, 
Mr.  Jenkins  had  a  severe  cold  upon  him,  which, 
of  course,  interfered  with  the  ^ectiveness  of 
his  delivery.  There  was,  however,  oonsiderable 
dramatic  power  shown  in  the  latter  j^art  of  the 
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hifl  indispofiitioD,  warmed  to  his  work.  Mr. 
Justin  McCarthy  will  shortly  giye  a  reading, 
not  from  his  own  works,  but  Irom  Dekker. 

M.  Sabdou's  new  play  at  the  Th^4tre  Fran^ais 
has  been  very  fulW  reported  in  more  than  one 
English  paper.  Few  pieces  haye  excited  so 
much  curiosity,  but  the  play  is  not  a  success, 
though  it  is  undoubtedly  a  sensation.  In  it  M. 
Sardou  has  gone  even  farther  than  other  French 
dramatists  have  gone  before  him  in  the  discus- 
sion upon  the  stage  of  grave  problems.  We 
have  listened  in  France  to  the  discussion  at  the 
theatre  of  the  question  of  why  a  woman  who 
is  not  all  she  should  be  is  sometimes  more 
attraciiye  to  a  man  of  too  ample  experience 
than  a  woman  who  is.  We  have  heard  a 
senator's  protest  against  the  luoce  effrinS  dea 
fcnimea  drawn  out  into  the  dialogue  of  a  four- 
act  play.  Divorce  has  been  discussed,  and  what 
is  to  become  of  illegitimate  children,  and 
whether  a  democrat  is  not  of  necessity  a  hum- 
bug, and  whether  mothers  should  giye  up  their 
only  children  to  iight  for  France.  But  the 
profoundest  questions  of  religion  and  scepticism 
haye  perhaps  neyer  before  been  touched  so 
nearly  as  in  the  new  play,  which  is  made 
acceptable  to  mixed  audiences  only  by  the 
acting  of  Delaunay  and  Mdlle.  Bartet.  The 
actress  was  some  time  at  the  Yaudeyille,  where, 
especially  in  the  D^six^e  Delobelle  of  Fromont 
jeune  et  JRialer  aini  she  made  her  mark  as  an 
actress  of  pathos,  but  her  success  in  the  new 
piece  is  more  pronounced  than  in  any  other 
character. 

In  confirmation  of  Shylock  haying  be^n 
treated  in  earlier  days  as  a  comic  character, 
which  the  chief  comedian,  the  Baokstone  or 
Toole  of  the  day,  would  play,  we  reprint  Sir 
William  Dayenant's  prompter's  accounti  in 
1706-8,  of 

**Mr.  Dogget,  On  the  Stage,  he's  very  Aspecta- 
bund,  wearing  |a  Farce  in  his  Faoe  ;  his  Thoughts 
deliberately-framtng  his  Utterance  Oongraoiis  to  his 
Looks  :  He  is  the  <mly  Oomick  Original  now 
Extant :  Witness  Ben,  JSolon,  Nikin,  Tne  Jew  oj 
Venice,  ko,^*    (J.  Downes,  Bote,  AtigL,  p.  51.) 

The  Ilindu  version  of  Shakspere's  Cyrnhdine, 
<'  Tara,"  has  been  lately  very  well  periormed  at 
Baroda  by  a  native  troupe,  the  women's  parte 
being  acted  by  boys,  as  on  the  Shaksperian 

stage. 


MTJSIC. 

A27TOK  DTOBAK'S  SEXTSTT. 

Last  Monday  evening  was  played  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Popular  Concerts  a  seztett  in  A 
major,  op.  48,  lor  two  violins,  two  violas,  and 
two  violoncellos,  by  Anton  Dvordk.  The  com- 
poser, born  in  1841  in  a  Bohemian  village  near 
Kralup,  on  the  Moldau,  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
misiiig  musicians  of  the  day.  The  talent  dis- 
playea  by  some  of  his  early  works  obtained  for 
him  the  *' artistes  stipend"  granted  by  the 
Austrian  State  to  assist  **  young  and  talented 
artifats  without  means."  By  the  kindly  influence 
of  Brahms,  his  Slavische  Tiinze  and  KlUngt 
au6  Miihren  were  published  by  Simrock.  His 
works  have  boon  most  favourably  noticed  by 
L.  Khlert  in  the  Berliner  National  Zeitung, 
ilorr  Taubert,  Boyal  Prussian  Capellmtister,  and 
J.  Joachim  have  also  helped  to  spread  the 
reputation  of  the  composer,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
owing  to  the  latter  that  we  have  had  an  oppor. 
tunity  of  hearing  the  aextett  this  season  in 
London.  We  may  here  notice  that  his  first  set 
of  SlaviacJie  T^nze  was  performed  last  season  at 
the  Grybtal  Palace  concerts,  and  that  a  second 
set  is  promised  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the 
present  series. 

The  first  movement  {allegro  inoderato)  of  the 
sextett  is  full  of  dear  melody,  pleasing  modula- 
tions, and  highly  interesting  thematic  deydLop. 
ments,  and  may  be  considered,  despite  some 


peculiarities,  as  in  orthodox  form.  The  leading 
and  second  themes  are  not,  perhaps,  particularly 
striking  or  ori&;inal,  but  they  are  graceful  and 
unaffected,  and,  furnishing  material,  not  only 
for  the  development  section,  but  also  for  the 
various  episodes,  gradually  acquire  an  import- 
ance and  interest  which  they  do  not  at  first 
seem  to  possess.  The  first  somewhat  reminds 
one  of  the  terzetto  of  the  third  act  of  Fidelio, 
and  the  second  recals  a  phrase  in  "  See  the 
Oonq'ring  Hero  comes."  While  on  the  subject 
of  reminiscences,  we  may  mention  that  in  the 
analytical  remarks  of  the  programme  book  the 
opening  passage  of  the  third  movement  is  noticed 
for  its  likeness  to  a  theme  in  one  of  Beethoven's 
quartette. 

The  second  movement,  entitled  ^'Domka" 
( Elegy  )|  reyeals  the  composer's  nationality.  The 
leading  theme  with  marked  rhythm  commences 
in  D  minor  and  closes  in  D  major.  To  this 
succeed  a  short  adagio  {quasi  tempo  di  marda) 
and  a  charming  andante  {moUo  espreaaivo) ;  the 
latter  leads  back  to  the  opening  subject.  A 
brief  coda,  recalling  the  adagio  and  principal 
theme,  brings  this  short  and  unpretending 
movement  to  an  end.  It  is  followed  by  a  ecJierzo, 
Fast  and  furious  is  the  pace,  aod  well  in  keep- 
ing with  the  fantastic  title  {Furiant)  of  the 
movement.  The  altemativo  is  also  full  of 
spirit,  but  of  quieter  character. 

The  finale  consists  of  an  air  with  variations. 
The  theme  is  dear  and  concise,  and  the  varia- 
tions are  dever,  and  effectively  scored.  The 
codetta,  however,  does  not  form  a  very  satisfac- 
tory conclusion. 

A  first  hearing  of  the  work  would  lead 
us  to  regard  the  first  movement  as  the  most 
intellectual,  the  third  as  the  least  interesting, 
and  the  oU&er  two  as  the  most  characteristic. 
The  infiuence  of  Schubert  is  especially  to  be 
traced  in  the  allegro  and  ^*  Elegy."  The  instru- 
ments are  throughout  skilfully  employed,  but 
we  do  not  find  the  rich  and  varied  scoring  to 
which  Brahms  has  accustomed  us  in  works  of  a 
similar  kind. 

The  sextett  was  excellently  performed  by 
Messrs.  Joachim,  Bies,  Straus,  2ierbini,  Pezze, 
andPiatti.  J.  S.  Shedlooe. 
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THEATRES. 


(J    O  U  K  T        T_H    E   A  T  B  E. 

LeMoe  ftnd  Muuger,  Mr.  WlLSOB  BABBett. 

To'Dight,  at  8,  a  Plar,  lo  fire  acta, 

tMB     OLD     LOVB    and   <ho  5BW, 
Br  Bbovmjt  Hoitabd  and  J.  Auikt. 
Mown.  Cogrhlan,  FJihor,  Leathes.  Prl«».  D«cw,  llolinu,  Benn,  D^aA. 
Phlppt,  and  Aji«m \  Ueidainat  A. BoieUa,  Emeiy,  OUbid, TttMeiu^ 
White.  "•"^'^y  •■■ 

Morniny  Fiarfornianoe  of  **Th«  Old   Lot*  and  tte  Sew*  hiMi.. 
March  13.  Box-oflloefrom  11  tffl5.    KofMS.  •»«»»Ti 

J)UKE'8    Th¥aTRE,    Holborn. 

Manig«n,  Bolt  aod  WtLMOT. 

On  Bntwdaj  win  be  prodaeed  (for  the  flnt  time  at  tbli  theitn)  tbemi 
emotional  Drama  of  BBLI'U&GOR  the  MOUNTEBANK.  *^ 

P   0    L    L    Y      T_H    E   A  T  R  E. 

L««ee  and  MasHder,  Mr.  J.  L.  Toou. 

TOOI£,  Batorday  oreoinB  [tot  a  limited  aombcr  of  bMoI,  fa  tkm 
piecci.    At  8,  THE   WEAVERS.  ■■     n      «« 

▲t  9,  the  oeUbrated  trial,  BARDELL  t.  PICKWICK. 
▲tlO,  OUR  CLBKK:i. 


TOOLE.  Balnrdajr  ereniac.  aa  8ERJBANT  BUZFUZ.  la  the  oilebriltd 
trial,  BARDELL  v.  FICKWICK,  dramatised,  t^  permiMlon  of  tiie  Ult 
Cbarka  IHckeoa,  from  hU  prlrate  readltir  ooot,  for  Mr.  Todfi. 

TOOLE,  Saturday  ereniiiff.  aa  JOHN  PUDDIOOMBE,  In  OLH  CLEILKS 
awl  S1MMOX8.  in  TIIE  SPlTALPfELDS  WEAVER,  for  a  lioiitcd  miaba 
of  nitfhta,  prior  to  tho  production  of  '*  The  Upper  CnuL" 


Q.LOBE      THEATEE. 

LBS     CLOCHES     DE      CORKEVILLE. 

To-night  at  8,  this  oelebtated  Opera,  with  new  scenery,  new  draMi,  nd 
new  effijcta. 

Meaars.  Shlol  BArry,  Edward  Marehall,  Frederic  Darren,  C.  Aib(bT<I.ud 
Wllford  Morgan  ;  Meadamea  Kate  Munroo,  Laara  Clemeot,  Clara  Grahun 
Kate  Chorley.    Incroaaed  band  and  ehoma.   CoDdnetar,  Mr.  E.  Mixwojr. 
Preceded,  at  7,  by  the  OrlenUl  ExtruTannsa , 

THE      HAPPY      MAN. 
Mr.  Shlol  Barry,  ttc,    Doora  open  6.30.  cloae  at  II.Q. 
Stago  Mauarer,  Mr.  II.  B.  FaBVIE. 

JMPERIAL      THEATRE. 

Bhakupero'i  Comedy,  AS  TOU  LIKE  IT, 
Kvety  aftemoou  at  V,  In  which  Meeara;  Lionel  Btengfa,  Hcnua  Veein.  tf. 
KarrcQ,  Kyrle  Bellow,  F.  Erorill,   E.  F.  Edgar,  J.  BaoiiUtcr,  C. Cx.  o. 
Coventry,  F.  Cb  irlea,  E.  Allbrook,  F.  Stephsoa,  O.  Traror,  C.  Baoeh,  uA 
Miaa  Litton,  Miaa  Crtoawell,  Mite  Brunton,  Mias  Hylria  UodMa  will  •!*[««. 

Tho  overture  and  Incidental  music  sffieeted  and  arraagcd  by  Mr.  BantH 
from  tho  worka  of  Dr.  Arno,  Biahop,  Farren,  Martini,  and  C  IIotm.  Iki 
Comedy  produeed  under  the  peraoaal  auperintendeace  of  Mlat  Liitda. 
Stage  Manager,  Mr.  Cos. 

Tlie  doors  open  at  S.30 ;   Orertnre  at  t.U  \  Comedy  pitdselj  at  :: 
Carriage!  6.4S. 

J^YCEUM        THEATRE. 

MEBOHAKT    of    VBNICK. 

Shakipero's  Comedy,  having  been  recelred  with  flw  utmost  entkisiflB, 
will  be  repeated  every  evening  at  Eight  o'elaok. 

SliVLOCK— Mr.  IRVIKO.     I'ORTIA-.Mln  ELLEN  TBRRT. 
Morning    Performanoea    of   THE    MERCHANT   OF   VBMCR  ci«7 
Saturday,  at  Two  o'clock,  during  March. 

SHYLOCK— Mr.  rnVlNO.     FOKTIA—Mlai  ELLEN  TBSRT. 
Box  Ofllce  open  daily  fh>m  Ton  to  Five  under  the  diracdea  of  Br. 
JOSBPH  HUB8T,  where  leats  can  be  booked  aia  weeks  in  advanca. 

E  W     SADLER'S      W  ELLS. 

niAK8FXRE«  PLAT& 


N 


MACBETH,  Febraary  tft,  Ibr  ten  idgfats  only. 

OTHELLO,  March  6,  for  sU  uighto.  ^  ^ 

Miss  Bafoman  (Mis.  Crowe).  Miss  Carlisle.  Mra.  Oiirle*  Ctlrert,  xr 

Herman  Vnin,  Mr.  H.  Talbot,  and  Mr.  Pennington  specially  taftfeAf* 

tbU  aerlps  of  I'laya.    Mr.  Waiter  Bontlcy,  Messrs.  F.  W.  Wyndham,  Kol»Tt 

L^ona,  J.  Ardier,  E.  Lyons,  Rtdwood,  Ike.  , 

PrIoca,  from  6d.  to  7s.  6d.    Doors  open  at  6.4&.    Faroe  at  7.15 ;  n<7  *'  ^ 


QPERA       COMIQUB. 

CIIILDBEN*8  FXXAFOBE^EVENIXO  PEBFOBMAXCE. 

•*  CHILDREN'S  PINAFORE.'^  „ ^ 

To-night,  at  7.45.  a  new  and  original  Vaudeville,  writtM  by  F.PE?ri  T 
music  by  ALrCED  CKLUKR.      IN  ibe  SL'LKB. 
Chuaeters  by  Mr.  Richard  Temple,  Mr.  F.  Tboraroo,  tad  Mbl  U  !««• 
At  8.10,                      THE  CUILDREN'H  PINAFORE,                 ,     ^  . 
Being  a  repreaeDtation  of  Meeers.  OiLBKUT  and  SPLUTAITS  popoto  (J^ri, 
'■  H.M.S.  Pinafore"  (all  the  oharacters  snatalned  Iqr  ohlldren).   At  1I.X, 
AFTER  ALU  

piilNCE    of    WALES'S    THEATRE. 

Bole  Leoaee  and  Manager,  Mr.  EIKIAB  Bsrca. 

Every  Evening  the  dooit  wUl  be  opened  at  7  JO.  At  8  o'doA  "'M  '< 
pUycd  an  origiual  ComodieUa,  A  LIITLB  CILVNGE,  .  _  ,. 

lly  SrtiHBT  GmJHDT.    Followed,  at  8.40,  by  B»3UfAir  McnviLB  and  F. «. 
(ittOVK'H  original  Play,  FORGET-MB-SOT  ^       _    ^^„ 

^by  arrangvment  with  Mb*  Qeoevibve  Ward,  and  In  which  aba  will  tir" 
in  her  original  part).  ^        .i_  «•  ,r.\ 

Tho  Characters  In  the  Plays  will  be  represented  by  Miss  Ganori^e  Wi  u 
Mis,  Bernard  Ueere,  Miaa  Kate  Pattlson,  Mis.  Leigh  Murray.  «'«  \^; 
Uonlon,  and  Miaa  Luton  ;  Mr.  Edgar  Bniee.  Mr.  Fleekton,  Mr.  J.  0  -^  • 
Mr.  Edwin  Bayley,  Mr.  ArUiur  Urewitt,  Mr.  J.  BobertM>•^  aad  »' _^ 
Clajtm.  N>w  Soeiiery  bv  Mr.  Bnwe  Smith.  The  Orchestra  wW  be  «•■  '* 
lhedir<rction  of  Mr.  Bucaluaal.  .    .     n  .-j  i 

No  Feea  of  any  doacription.    The  Box-offloe  oiwn  dally  between  1 1  an-  * 
(Secretary  and  Treaeurer,  Mr.  W.  M.  GairwTga. __ 

ROY  A  L  T  Y     THEATRE. 

Manager*.  Mr.  aad  Mrs.  J.  P.  VXSVXETt. 

Tills erenlng, at 8.15,  JO.  «-..-.    ^   vAwax')*. 

Mc-aara.  J.  V.  Burnett,  Groves,  Charteris,  Crfsp,  WnklyOPt^^,^' 
Leigh ;  Mcsds.  BunacU,  Brunei,  Bobertsoa,  K.  L(«b  6«C«I*»  «»■«'  "• 
and  Jeuitie  Leo.    At  7.M,  U.  B. 

Mcim.  Leigh,  Crisp,  ftc ;  Mtids.  BobertMB,  iMj^  L\^ 


^S' 
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BATtRDAt,  MARCH  6,  1880. 
ITo.  409,  New  Seriei. 


Thb  Editob  etmnot  undertake  to  return,  or 
to  eorreepand  with  the  writere  af,  rejected 

A  t#  partieHlarh/  requeeted  that  M  huriness 
Uttere  regarding  the  eupply  of  the  paper, 
^e.,  may  he  addreued  to  the  Pitblisheb, 
and  not  to  the  Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

SOMAK   CATH0LI0I8H  A17D  BITITALISM. 

Per  Crueem  ad  Lucem.     The  Result  of  a 
Life.     B7T.W.Allie8,M.A.    Iii2to]s. 

TheAngVeanMinigtry:  its  Nature  and  Value 
in  Belafion  to  the  Catholic  Priesthood.  An 
Eaeaj  by  Aiihur  Wollaston  Hntton,  M.A., 
o£  the  Ontory  of  St.  Philip  Neri ;  with  a 
Pre&ce  by  his  Eminence  Cardinal  New- 
man.   (C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 
We  BoUee  these  works  together,  because  both 
are  written  by  converts  to  Borne  firom  the 
finglish  Church,  and  both  directed  against 
those  who  have  remained  behind ;  vet  their 
chaneteristics  are  different.   Mr.  Allies  was 
a  member  of  the  old  *'  Oxford  School ; "  Mr. 
Hatton  belonged  to  the  modem  Ritualists. 

Probably  a  more  frank  admission  was  never 
made  by  a  literary  man  than  that  with  which 
Mr.  Allies'  book  opens.  He  had  published 
two  editions  of  a  learned  work  intended  to 
Tindtcate  the  Church  of  England  from  the 
charge  of  schism,  when  (in  1850)  he  discovered 
"that  by  a  statute,  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  YUL,  and  accepted  by  the  Eng^liah 
Church,  tlie  Papal  supremacy  had  been  trans- 
fsfxed  to  the  Crown;  and  that  the  existing 
relation  between  the  Church  of  England  and 
tlie  State  was  simply  the  result  of  that  statute, 
which,  though  it  had  been  renealed  under  Mary, 
bad  been  re-enacted  under  Elizabeth." 

It  is  a  curious  phenomenon  that  a  man  should 
kve  written  a  voluminous  and  really  learned 
irork  on  the  position  of  the  English  Church 
lince  the  Reformation  while  he  was  wholly 
onaoquainted  with  so  cardinal  a  document  as 
the  statute  in  question.  Whether  he  is 
right  in  bis  interpretation  of  it — whether  the 
Crown  really  has  dl  the  power  which  the  Pope 
poesewed  before  the  Reformation — we  do  not 
sow  enquire.  At  all  events,  this  startling 
discovery  of  this  recondite  statute  led  Mr. 
Allies  to  change  his  views  with  the  utmost 
lapidity,  and  with  equal  speed  to  write  a 
U>:>k  on  the  Royal  Supremacy  which  '*  neither 
friend  nor  enemy,  so  far  as  he  knows,  set  him* 
tell  to  refute."  This  is  the  first  treatise  re- 
publiabed  in  this  volume.  In  the  same  year, 
while  still  a  beneficed  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  Englmod,  Mr.  Allies*  rapid  pen  produced 
a  hook  on  The  See  of  St.  Peter,  in  which 
the  fullest  claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
■n  advocated  with  the  same  learning  and 
•Uity  with  which  he  had  a  year  or  two  before 
defended  the  Church  of  Bnghind.  This  was  of 
coarse  his  last  act  as  an  English  clergyman ; 
ia  those  days  an  English  clergyman  who 
sdopted  Roman  views  joined  the  Church  of 
Borne.  Fifteen  years  laur,  a  reference  to  Mr. 
Allies  in  Dr.  Posey's  Eirenicon  called  forth 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Pn«ey  in  hid  own  defence, 


which  received  no  acknowledgment  ;  and 
this  same  JSirenieon,  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  exactly  a  peacemaker,  also  led 
Mr.  Allies  to  examine  Dr.  Pnsey's  theory  of 
heresy  and  schism  in  a  more  considerable 
work — 2>r.  Pusey  and  the  Ancient  Church — 
published  in  1866.  These  treatises  for^  the 
first  volume.  In  the  second  are  republished 
five  articles — on  the  Testimony  of  Grotius  and 
Leibnitz  to  Catholic  Doctrines,  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, on  Christian  and  Anti-Christian  Educa- 
tion, on  Church  and  State  in  England,  and  on 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  (inception  of 
Missionary  Work — ^together  with  an  import- 
ant treatise  on  *<St.  Peter,  his  Name  and 
his  Office,  as  set  forth  in  Holy  Scripture." 
Each  volume  has  an  Introduction,  that  to  the 
first  forming  an  essay  of  about  eighty  pages. 
As  it  is  obviously  impossible  within  our  limits 
to  notice  adequately  such  a  collection  as  this,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  taking  a  specimen 
of  the  author's  competency  to  discuss  a  histor- 
ical question.  He  tells  us  quite  gravely  (vol. 
i.,  p.  37)  that 

"  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  College  of  Apostles,  having  St.  Peter  at  its 
head,  divided  tne  world  for  the  purpose  of 
evangelising  it,  assigning  to  each  bishop  his 
sphere  of  action.  From  that  division  sprang 
the  whole  order  of  the  ancient  Ohurch,  at  the 
head  of  which  stood  the  three  sees  of  Peter — 
Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antiooh—as  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  in  his  letters  observed  to  the  patriarolis 
of  the  two  latter  sees." 

That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Allies  introduces  a  state* 
ment  which  rests  on  no  evidence  whatever,  with 
the  words  ^<  it  cannot  be  doubted ; "  and  this, 
too,  although  the  diocesan  system  notoriously 
followed  the  lines  of  the  imperial  divisions, 
and  in  all  probability  was  derived  from  them. 
To  introduce  the  statement  of  any  fact  which 
is  important  for  your  purpose  with  the 
words  *'  it  cannot  be  doubted  "  is  certainly  a 
very  convenient  way  of  writing  history. 

And  one  instance  we  will  give  of  his 
humour.  The  Act  1  Eliz.  c.  1  denies  *^  any 
manner  of  power,  jurisdiction,  &c.,  on  the 
part  of  any  foreign  prince,  prelate.  State,  or 
potentate,"  in  England.  Thereupon  Mr. 
Allies  takes  occasion  to  remind  us  (vol.  i., 
p.  24)  that  *<St.  Peter  himself,  like  his 
Divine  Master,  was  a  Jew,"  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  objection  to  a  "  foreigner  "  "  might 
be  pleaded  with  exactly  as  much  or  as  little 
force  against  the  authority  of  our  Lord 
Himself."  If  this  is  a  joke,  it  is  a  very  dull, 
not  to  say  a  profane,  one.  Aad  yet  Mr. 
Allies  cannot  be  serious ;  for  he  must  know 
that  the  objection  would  equally  lie  against  a 
*'  foreign  prince  "  who  chanced  to  be  an  Eng- 
lishman born ;  and,  for  that  matter.  English- 
men are  not  absolved  from  yielding  obedience 
in  lawful  matters  to  a  ruler  who  chances  to  be 
a  Jew.  Race  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter,  as  Mr.  Allies  very  well  knows.  If  any 
nation  has  accepted  the  maxim,  "there  is 
neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  barbarian,  Scythian, 
bond  nor  free,"  it  is  the  English. 

Mr.  Hutton's  work  is  directed  entirely 
against  the  Ritualistic  party  in  the  Church  of 
England ;  its  aim  is  to  show  the  Ritualists 
thaty  on  their  own  principles,  their  position  is 
untenable ;  that  the  Church  of  England  is 
not  a  Church  which  ought  to  satisfy  those 


wBo  hold  the  sacerdotal  views  which  the 
Ritualists  undoubtedly  do  hold ;  that  it  is,  in 
fact,  essentially  Protestant.  It  is  a  curious 
sign  of  the  times  that  a  Roman  Catholio 
should  devote  a  considerable  volume  to  proving 
that  which  a  generation  back  was  universally 
acknowledged;  and  that  the  epithet  '^'Pro- 
testant," which  Laud  and  his  school  did  not 
repudiate,  should  now  be  with  many  members 
of  the  English  Ohurch  an  opprobrious  appella- 
tion. The  book  is  extremely  well  written,  and 
discusses  the  points  at  issue  with  temper  and 
good  taste.  Mr.  Huttou  does  not  foi;get  that 
he  is  an  English  gentleman,  and  he  treats  of 
matters  which  deserve  earnest  thought  from 
those  whom  he  addresses.  To  originality  he 
makes  no  great  pretension,  and  in  that  part  of 
the  work  whi<A  .treats  of  the  validity^  of 
Eoglish  Orders  he  confessedly  depends  mainly 
upon  Canon  Estcourt. 

Mr.Hutton  evidently  understands  thoroughly 
the  position  and  views  of  the  Ritualist  party ; 
as  is  natural,  some  things  in  which  he^  once 
took  part  now  seem  to  him  mere^  follies  or 
solemn  mockeries  of  great  realities.  His 
description  of  the  perplexities  of  an  Anglican 
who  has  resolved  to  adopt  Encharistic  vest- 
ments is  as  true  as  it  is  amusing ;  and  what 
he  says  of  the  young  priest,  as  soon  as  the 
bishop's  hands  have  been  laid  upon  him,  '^  in- 
viting all,  of  whatever  age,  condition,  or 
sex,  to  come  to  him  for  private  confession," 
will  command  the  assent  of  all  sensible  men. 

In  considering  the  character  of  the  Anglican 
ministry,  much,  of  course,  turns  on  the  his- 
torical questions  relating  to  the  consecration 
of  Archbishop  Parker.  The  "  Nag's  Head 
fable"  has  vanished  from  all  respectable 
pages,  and  of  course  does  not  appear  in  Mr. 
Hutton's ;  that  Archbishop  Parker  was  in 
some  way  consecrated  is  agreed;  the  prin- 
cipal point  in  question  is  whether  Barlow, 
the  consecrator  of  Parker,  was  himself  a 
bishop.  As  to  this,  the  evidence  is  not 
unfairly  stated,  and  Mr.  Hutton  sees  that 
there  is  a  very  strong  presumption  that  Barlow 
was  a  duly  consecrated  bishop.  It  is,  in  fact, 
simply  incredible  that  Barlow,  one  of  the  best- 
hated  men  in  England,  could  have  passed  for 
a  bishop  for  thirty-two  years,  and  taken  his 
seat  in  "the  House  of  Peers  as  such,  without 
any  objection  being  alleged  daring  his  life- 
time, if  he  had  not  been  actually  consecrated. 
He  was  capable  of  consecration,  and  what 
possible  motive  could  he  have  had  for  avoid- 
ing consecration,  or  the  archbishop  for  re- 
fusing to  consecrate  him  ?  Barlow  could 
dearly  have  gained  nothing  but  insecurity. 
It  is  indeed  suggested  that  the  thing  was 
done  to  flatter  the  King  with  the  notion  that 
he  could  make  a  complete  bishop  without 
the  intervention  of  any  spiritual  person. 
But  in  order  to  gratify  the  King  in  this 
way,  the  absence  of  consecration  must 
have  been  a  notorious  fact;  he  must  have 
been  able  to  point  to  a  bishop  of  his  own 
sole  mining  in  the  face  of  the  world.  To 
have  chuckled  over  the  thing  with  Barlow 
himself  and  the  two  or  three  who  were  in  the 
secret  would  surely  not  have  been  very  grati- 
fying to  him.  And  it  is  certain  that  to  the 
end  of  his  days  Henry  believed  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass,  and  therefore  was  not  likely 
to  consent  to  an  act  which  wrould  have  iotro- 
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dnced  into  the  Church  a  number  of  aeeming 
priests  who  had  not  really  reoeiyed  power  to 
offer  the  sacrifice.  Henry  held,  no  doubt, 
that  the  powers  which  the  Pope  had  once 
exercised  m  England  resided  in  himself;  bat 
he  could  not  mive  inferred  from  this  that 
bishops  needed  no  consecration,  though  he 
might  conceivably  have  thought  himself 
qualified  to  consecrate.  This,  howeyer,  no 
one  affirms  that  he  did.  The  fact  is  that  all 
that  can  be  alleged  against  Barlow's  conse- 
cration is  the  absence  of  a  record  of  it  in 
Cranmer's  register — a  register  which  is  said 
to  haye  been  generally  yery  carelessly  kept. 
The  other  suspicious  circumstances  to  which 
Mr.  Hntton  refers  are  comparatively  of  no 
importance. 

But  Mr.  Hutton,  like  Mr.  Allies,  by  no 
means  admits  that,  if  the  historical  question 
as  to  Barlow's  consecration  is  decided  in  his 
favour,  then  the  ordinations  of  priests  and 
bishops  in  the  Andean  Church  are  valid ;  he 
alleges  theological  principles  to  the  contrary. 
Here  one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  highly 
technical  and  artificial  nature  of  the  rules 
which  determine  the  **  validity  "  of  a  rite,  and 
we  are  therefore  not  surprised  that  (p.  523) 

"  Catholics  are  not  called  upon  to  hold  that  in 
no  single  case  has  there  been  a  bishop  who,  for 
lack  of  yalid  baptism,  ordination,  or  oonseora* 
tioB,  was  a  bishop  only  in  name.  But  Uiey 
may  well  belieye  that  the  goyernment  of  the 
Church  would  be  so  proyidentially  ordered  as 
to  hinder  such  a  person  from  being  called  upon 
to  continue  the  succession." 

That  is,  the  'Validity"  of  the  consecration 
of  any  giyen  bishop  in  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  at  this  moment  is  purely  a  matter  of 
faith  and  not  of  eyidence*  It  surely  must 
have  occurred  to  Mr.  Hutton  that  others 
beside  Roman  Catholics  may  have  a  similar 
faith  in  the  Orders  of  their  own  Church; 
and  he  can  hardly  expect  eyen  Ritualists  to 
accept  as  conclusive  the  dicta  of  Gury  and 
Lacroix  on  the  conditions  of  a  yalid  consecra- 
tion.   He  says,  very  truly  (p.  160),  that 

**the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Orders,  .  .  . 
though  instituted  by  Christ,  was  not,  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  learn  from  the  Oospel  narrative, 
made  by  Him  to  depend  on  any  one  outward 
and  visible  sign,  or  on  any  one  mrm  of  words. 
That  is  to  say,  the  regulation  of  its  matter  and 
form  appears  to  haye  been  left  to  the  Church." 

The  argument  in  the  last  sentence  appears  to 
be  ^  this :— "  Christ  prescribed  no  form  of 
ordination ;  therefore  the  dicta  and  practices 
of  the  existing  Boman  Church  in  this  respect 
are  to  be  accepted  as  of  Diyine  authority." 
If  Mr.  Hutton  expects  the  Ritualists  to 
accept  this,  he  must  have  a  very  mean  opinion 
of  their  understanding.  In  truth,  here,  as  in 
all  books  of  this  kind,  we  come  upon  the  old 
standpoint  of  Roman  Catholic  controyer- 
sialists :  '*  Accept  the  Roman  Church ;  belieye 
what  the  Church  tells  you ;  that  is  your  only 
safety."  The  reasoning  which  is  to  persuade 
a  man  to  accept  the  Roman  Church  depends 
ultimately,  not  on  general  truths,  but  on  the 
authority  of  that  Church  itself. 

The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Hutton's  argu- 
ments Eyangelical  Protestanto  may  accept 
without  being  in  any  way  moved  to  join 
the  Church  of  Rome.  They  may  assent  to 
Mr.  Hutton's  proposition  (p.  161)  that  "if 
we    disregard    the  practice    of  the  Church 


...  it  is  by^  no  means  clear  that  we 
should  be  able  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of 
Episcopal  ordination,  as  distinct  from  Pros* 
byterian,  at  all,"  with  perfect  equanimity) 
and  certainly  they  will  be  ready  enough  to 
admit  that  the  leaders  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Elizabeth's  time  did  not  contem- 
plate the  kind  of  sacerdotalism  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  theory  of  modem  Ritualism. 

Mr.  Hutton  hopes  that  he  may  persuade 
one  or  two  to  pass  over  to  the  Roman  Church* 
Perhaps  he  may  attain  that  modest  degree  of 
success ;  but  hardly  more.  For  few  men  are 
very  anxious  about  the  logical  coherence  of 
the  religious  system  to  which  they  belong ; 
most  men  hold  their  tenets  because  they 
always  did  hold  them,  or  because  they  find 
them  in  some  way  pleasant  and  comfortable ; 
and  still  fewer  haye  not  only  the  desire  for 
logical  completeness,  but  the  courage  which 
leads  them  practically  to  foUow  their  principles 
to  their  legitimate  conclusions.  The  Ritualist 
body  of  the  present  day  does  not  contain  aneh 
men  as  Newman,  or  Manning,  or  Ward. 

S.  Chiitvak. 


Lord  JBeaconifield  r  a  Study,  By  Georg 
Brandos.  Authorised  Translation  by  Mrs. 
George  Sturge.     (R.  Bentley  &  Bon,) 

Lord  Beacon^eld:  ein  Oharaeterbild.  Von 
Georg  Brandes.  (Berlin:  GebrtLder  Paetel.) 

When  a  distinguished  foreign  critic  studies 
our  society,  or  our  literature,  or  our  eminent 
persons,  we  care  more  to  listen  than  to  dis- 
pute ;  we  learn  more  by  attending  to  his  yoioe 
than  by  raismg  oar  own.  Probably,  notwith- 
standing the  desoription-^pleasing  to  loyers 
of  the  seosaiional  picturesque  *-  of  Lord 
Beaeonafield  as  a  sphinx,  each  of  us  has  a 
fairly  definite  conception  of  tlra  sphinx's 
nature,  and  of  his  achievement  in  the  world 
of  action  and  the  world  of  letters.  The 
opinion  of  a  Continental  critic  will  not  greatly 
modify  that  already  formed  by  each  of  us ; 
but  to  see  how  things  look  to  alien  eyes  is  a 
piece  ol  education.  Besides,  the  foreign 
student  professes,  and  perhaps  attains,  a 
measure  of  impartiality  too  Olympian  for  a 
British  yoter  and  tax-payer.  Absolutely 
impartial,  indeed,  he  cannot  be,  A  Dane 
cannot  but  remember  1862,  when  a  Liberal 
Ministry  left  Denmark  to  arrange  her  affairs 
single-handed  with  Germany,  and  when  Dis- 
raeli stepped  forward  to  expose  *' the  weak- 
ness, confusion,  vacillation,  and  inconsistency" 
of  the  Government.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, Brandes  is  a  disinterested  critic.  Con- 
tinental Liberalism  is,  in  some  respects,  so 
different  from  Eoglish  Liberalism  that  one 
who  sides  with  the  intellectual  party  of  moye- 
ment  abroad  may  yet  look  with  imperfect 
intelligenoe  and  small  regard  on  the  faith  and 
aspirations  of  an  English  Liberal.  Moreoyer, 
upon  the  whole,  Brandes  writes  more  as  a 
man  of  letters  than  as  a  politician,  and  to 
examine  a  personality  possessing  curious 
aesthetic  interest  concerns  him  more  than  to 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  a  "  scientific  fron- 
tier "  or  a  "  peace  with  honour." 

From  Isaac  Disraeli  his  son  inherited  the 
eighteenth-century  irony  and  scepticism  which 
underlie  all  his  romance  and  mysticism ;  the 
romance  is  positiye,  and  eyen  in  the  mysticism 
there  is  something  worldly  and  materialistic.    | 


''In  his  castles  in  the  air  jrou  do  not  find  the 
malaria  arising  from  the  '^rftni«>flfl  of  sopor, 
stition  and  mnudiee;  they  axe  the  Fata 
Morganas  of  the  desert,  the  nioducts  oonscioasly 
constructed  of  an  arid  And  nery  fuitasy." 

From  his  father,  too,  oame  an  insiinctiTe 
liking  for  the  Tory  way  of  thinkiafl;,  and  a 
peculiar  sympathy  with  the  royal  house  of 
Stuart.  From  elder  generations  and  from  his 
race  was  deriyed  his  pride  of  anoestry.  Yet 
this  aristocrat  of  Abraham's  house,  popular 
in  boyhood  for  his  personal  qualities,  and 
already  burning  with  the  consciousuess  of 
inward  power  unrealised  and  unrecognised, 
was  through  his  ancestry  an  alien  and  an  out- 
cast in  English  society.  Toung  Virian  Qrey 
at  school  is  a  '^seditious  atrangw;"  Contuini 
Fleming,  with  his  Venetian  countenance,  finds 
himself  alone  among  his  blue-eyed,  flaxen- 
haired  fellow-pupils.  Each  is  an  insulted 
victim;  each  thirsts  for  revenge,  and  each 
drinks  a  ddioious  draught  of  that  bitter 
cordial. 

With  a  fund  of  talents  and  uDboonded 
self-confidence,  Disraeli  started  on  his  career. 
Forti  nihil  difficile.  What  was  the  motive- 
power  which  impelled  liis  talents?  Hot 
shaU  we  discoyer  through  the  yoang  author's 
writings,  asks  Brandes,  the  author's  self? 
Not  in  the  main  outline  of  story,  nor  in  the 
moral  quality  of  the  characters,  but  "in 
casual  expressions,  in  turns  of  thought  which 
serye  as  exemplifications,  in  the  choice  of 
metaphors,  in  lyrical  outbursts  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  course  of  the  narrative."  Sach 
irrepressible  lyrical  outbursts  Brandes  cites 
from  Vivian  Orey  and  The  Toung  Duk^ 
celebrating  the  povver  of  ambition  and  the 
strength  of  reyenge.  Ambition  may  take 
the  form  of  a  love  of  fame  or  a  lore  of 
power. 

<<It  appears  to  me  that  if  Disraeli  had  had  his 
choice,  whether  to  be  the  powerful  msident  of 
a  secret  tribunal  or  a  Tasso  fited  at  ferrara,  he 
would  haye  chosen  the  former.  Bat  the  tvo 
objects  haye  certainly  never  been  sepaiated  in 
his  aspirations,  although  he  felt  his  relations 
towards  them  to  be  Afferent.  He  saw  too 
before  him  as  if  he  could  grasp  it,  or  extort  it 
by  his  talents ;  there  was,  therefore,  no  need  to 
gain  oyer  or  flatter  anyone ;  he  would,  perhaps, 
attain  it  best  by  challengee  on  all  sides.  Pow^ 
was  liar  off,  yery  far,  and  was  only  to  bo  attained 
step  by  step ;  the  path  was  slippery  and  tor- 
tuous; but  he  was  firmly  resolyed  to  spare  po 
pains,  to  shrink  from  no  humiliation,  no  trial 
of  patience,  that  might  lead  to  the  goal" 

To  attract  attention  is  a  first  step  towards 
fame  and  power.  Graft  the  desire  of  attract' 
ing  attention  on  an  Oriental  temperaaient, 
and  that  in  an  age  of  Brummell-worship— 
may  not  the  result  be  an  incomparable  dandy  ? 
Even  Byron  was  part  coxcomb,  part  man  of 
genius.  Disraeli,  who  had  his  share  in  the 
elegant  eultue  of  Byron,  uses  a  phrase  which 
characterises  his  ideal  of  life  at  this  period— 
"  half  passion,  half  fashion."  The  coxconjbry 
of  precocious  worldliness,  of  affected  cynicism, 
wont  along  with  other  youthful  yanities  of 
the  time.  To  appreciate  perfectly  the  arts  of 
a  coquette  and  the  flayour  of  a  lobster-salad 
is  evidence  that  one  is  no  longer  on  the  sixtn 
form  of  a  school.  , 

Disraeli  had  no  university  training,  wd 
the  lack  of  scientific  education  has  avenged 
itself,  and  left  something  hwking  in  his  intel- 
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lect*  ^  Tlie  germB  of  fantasy  and  paradox  in 
hk  mind  wero  in  conditions  only  too  iavonr- 
able  for  growth.  Hence  a  cariouB,  kalf- 
derdoped  mysticism,  atastelbrthemysteriouB 
and  oeranonially  impressiye,  a  remarkable 
preferttioe  for  all  unscientific  knowledge,  a 
liking  for  the  apparatus  of  the  conjuror. 
Why  should  the  new  and  unpicturesque 
hocus-pocus  of  the  chemist  let  us  farther  into 
the  secret  of  the  uniTcrse  than  the  venerable 
and  impressiTe  ceremonies  of  the  ancient 
mage?  This  boasted  ''useful  knowledge'' 
of  the  nineteenth  century  not  only  strips 
away  the  romance  and  charm  of  life  and  levels 
all  the  ancient  distinctions  of  race  and  ruik, 
but  tends  to  fSidsify  one  central  fact  of  human 
nature— that  men  are  s;ovemed  more  by  the 
imagination  than  by  the  reason.  "  Mormon 
counts  more  yotaries  than  Bentham." 

Bo  speaks  and  thinks,  exclaims  Brandes, 
''der  Vknnaehaftalose,''  he  who  lacks  the 
sdentifte  asnse  and  scientific  training.  Tet, 
a  the  high  value  pUoed  by  Disraeli  (m 
iau^inalMMi  as  a  factor  in  politics,  the 
orjgioality  of  the  man  consists. 

"Thae  is  some  trutii,  something  even  pro- 
tend^ in  this  view  of  imagination  as  a  political 
iiiolm->powar.  It  springs  from  his  own  peou- 
lisriy  imaginative  temperament ;  andthismode 
of  looking  at  tiungs  is  to  sueh  an  extent  the 
central  point  with  him  that  to  understand 
Disraeli's  feeling  for  the  part  played  by  imagi- 
nation in  poUtios  and  his  adroitness  in  turning 
it  to  account  is  to  possess  the  key  to  his  inward 
life  aa  poet  and  statesman.** 

We  might  perhaps  ask  whether  the  highest 
imagination,  in  the  world  of  action  or  in  the 
world  of  art,  is  antagonistic  to  science,  which 
is  but  another  name  for  a  knowledge  of  facts, 
their  groupings  and  their  laws.  If  it  be, 
then  so  much  the  worse  tor  imagination. 

The  novels  of  Lord  Beaoonsfield  are  studied 
by  Brandea  in  chronological  order,  and  each 
is  traced  to  its  origin  in  the  author's  charaeter 
and  circumstances  or  in  some  political  situa^ 
tioii.  Their  individuality,  their  piquancy, 
their  poetry,  are  valued  by  the  critic  at  the 
fall  worth,  or  perhaps  a  littie  more  than  tiie 
worth ;  while  he  is  not  insensible  to  the  too 
iieqeent  substitution  of  counterfeit  ideas  for 
thought  and  count«£att  sentiment  Ant  feeling. 
To  Txncred  he  would  assign  every  high  {dace, 
if  aeirthe  place  of  honour,  among  the  inven- 
tions of  Lord  BeaoonsfiekL. 

"  It  is  a  book  having,  Janus-like,  two  faces— 
the  one  ezpressiTe  of  impenetrable  irony,  the 
ether  of  almost  pure  mystioism ;  and  the  oon- 
tnst  is  not  done  away  by  divtirws  reipeehiu, 
for  the  irony  hovers  over  the  mystioism,  which 
is  the  pivot  of  the  book,  and  is  indeed  to  be 
found  in  the  mystioism  itselt" 

In  the  young  Bmir,  Fakredeen,  a  curiously 
allMed  Kkeness  of  the  young  Disraeli  may  be 
found. 

*'  Ihere  is  in  the  Emir's  politioal  character  the 
most  singular  mixture  of  lattj  aims  and  am- 
biguous conduct,  of  foith  in  an  idea  and  foith 
in  intrigue.  •  •  •  Fakredeen  is  engrossed 
vitii  the  idea  of  the  re-organisation  of  Western 
Asia.  Sometimes  he  is  ^«ima^  by  Disraeli- 
liks  confidence  in  tiie  power  of  ideas,  or  in 
formulae  which  appeal  to  the  imagination ;  but 
the  next  moment  he  looks  about  him  for  petty 
nuans  and  artifices." 

External  nature  in  these  novels  forms  a 


melodramatic  background  for  the  struggles  of 
the  human  adventurers. 

**  Nature  is  to  Mr.  Disraeli  never  anything  but 
—what  he  eharaoteristically  calls  her  in  two  of 
his  works— an  Egeria,  that  is,  a  source  of 
political  inspiration.  He  has  taken  refuge  witii 
her  when  weary  of  politios,  like  the  tired  soldier 
in  the  vivandthre'a  tent.  But  he  never  loved 
her  for  her  own  sake." 

On  the  love  of  man  and  woman,  as  presented 
in  Henrietta  Temple  and  elsewhere,  Brandea 
writes : — 

*'  In  Disraeli's  manner  of  writing  about  women 
and  love  three  stages  may  be  noticed.  In  his 
early  youth,  in  TJie  Young  Duke,  he  shows  keen 
observation  and  freshness,  much  insight  and 
surpassiog  irony;  in  his  manhood  he  depicts 
the  ardent,  admiring  love  of  two  creatnres,  and, 
strongly  affected  by  it  himself^  breaks  forth 
into  a  song  of  pndse  in  honour  of  Eros ;  in  the 
third  stage,  woman  is  to  him  a  higher,  more 
representative  being  than  man — she  is  the  sym- 
bol of  a  great  idea,  and  he  describes  her,  and 
love  for  her,  in  the  appropriate  spirit — ^that  of 
reverent  tenderness.  Thus  Sybil  represents  the 
people  and  the  Ohurch;  Eva,  in  Tancred, 
Judaism  and  the  East;  Theodora,  in  Lothair, 
Italy  and  national  liberty." 

Faith  in  race,  faith  in  the  force  of  great 
individuals,  distrust  in  the  machinery  of  con- 
stitutional government,  and,  in  oonjanction 
with  the  new  Toryism,  a  deep  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  revolution — each  of  these 
is  a  note  of  the  genius  of  Diwaeli,  and  each 
is  the  occasion  of  admirable  comment  from 
his  critic.  Of  Lothair^  Brandea  writes : 
'*  What  makes  Laihair  psychologically  interest- 
ing arises  from  the  same  position  of  affairs  tiiat 
has  made  the  style  offioisl— namely,  that  the 
author  stands  at  the  summit  of  his  wishes,  and 
has  realised  lus  schemes,  so  that,  he  no  longer 
needs  to  take  various  circumstances  into  con- 
sideration. IMhair  is  a  more  straightforward 
book  than  the  *  trilogy,'  so-called,  which  pre- 
ceded it.  It  is  not  only  without  false 
mysticism,  but,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  it 
is  the  most  openly  free-thinking  work  that 
DiBraeli  has  written,  so  exposed  to  miracles  that 
it  might  be  taken  for  the  work  of  a  rationalist 
if  the  fantastic  author  had  not  signed  it  with 
his  fantastic  doctrine,  never  renounced,  of  the 
sole  victorious  Semitic  principle." 

From  a  comparison  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
with  his  great  antagonist  a  few  sentences 
must  be  given  :— 

'<  G^Udstone  is  a  character,  a  man  capable  of 
development,  and  always  developing,  and  of 
extraordinary  gifts,  especially  of  great  practical 
understanding ;  he  has  the  head  of  a  financial 
Minister  and  the  heart  of  a  philanthropist;  he 
is  a  man  of  figures,  with  sympathy  for  the 
suffering  of  humanity ;  but  he  is  uninteresting 
and  wanting  in  originality.  The  character  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  on  the  contrary,  is  absolutely 
original ;  there  is  something  daemonic  in  lidm. 
His  mind  is  of  the  metallic  order,  while  Glad- 
stone's is  of  the  fluid  sort.  .  .  .  Gladstone 
is  a  dear  and  energetic,  but  fiu  too  discursive 
speaker ;  not  a  single  word,  not  a  telling  phrase, 
stands  out  in  the  torrent  of  his  eloquence  so  as, 
once  heard,  never  to  be  forgotten.  He  has 
himself  defined  the  relations  between  the  speaker 
and  his  hearers;  he  says  that  the  speaker 
gives  them  back  in  the  form  of  a  river  wnat  he 
receives  from  them  as  vapour.  He  himself  is 
the  speaker  thus  defined,  and  it  is  on  the  close 
relation  to  his  hearers  here  indicated  that  the 
great  effect  of  his  words  depends ;  they  seldpm 
read  well.  Lord  Beaoonsfield's  speeches,  on  the 
contrary,  are  eminently  monologues,  the  pro- 
ducts of  an  original,  paradoxical,  and  therefore 


isolated  mind,  the  work  of  a  bora  author, 
brilliant  and  sparkliog,  excellent  in  parts,  but 
long  passages  of  them  are  trivial,  a  mere  tissue 
of  spangles." 

Having  skimmed  so  much  cream  from  this 
very  interesting  volume,  I  leave  mioieh  more 
behind.  The  EngUsh  translator  has  made  a 
pleasant,  well-written  book,  which  in  the  main 
faithfully  represents  the  original,  though,  if  it 
were  to  be  subjected  to  minute  tests,it  would  be 
found  that  in  some  instances  less  ready  acquies- 
cence in  a  readable  phrase  would  have  been  wise 
that  so  a  fuller  and  more  exact  substitute  for 
the  words  of  her  author  might  have  been  dis- 
covered. Edward  Dowdsk« 


Henrici  Archidiaconi  Huntenduneneie  Kis* 
toria  Anglorum  (A.C.  55  to  A.D.  1154). 
Edited  by  Thomas  Arnold,  M.A.  (Bolb 
Series.) 

Mb.  AmroLD^s  Introduction  to  the  Arch- 
decMon  of  Huntingdon's  JSTtWory  of  the 
Etyliek  is  so  crammcKl  with  learning  as  to  be 
not  a  littie  difficult  of  digestion.  Most  of  his 
readers,  we  think,  would  gladly  have  spared 
part  of  his  Isborious  analysis  of  the  MSS. 
which  he  has  collated  for  this  edition,  in 
exchange  for  a  littie  more  information  re- 
specting the  historical  additions  made  by  his 
author  to  the  chroniclers  upon  whose  founda- 
tions he  built.  This  information  is  not 
withheld,  but  is  for  the  most  part  relegated  to 
foot-notes  appended  to  the  text,  which  are  far 
less  easy  to  consult  than  the  Introduction. 

The  Archdeacon's  History  was  compiled,  at 
the  instance  of  Alexander  of  Blois,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  upon  the  basis  of  Bede  and  the 
Saxon  chroniclers,  and  continued  down  to 
his  own  time*  It  occupied  him  fircmi  about 
the  year  1125  until  his  death,  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Henry  II.,  which  is  the 
last  event  it  records.  The  five  editums  issued 
during  the  author's  lifetime  were  respectively 
brought  down  to  the  successive  dates  of  their 
appearance.  The  last  three  recdved  sundry 
additions  from  his  hand  of  a  religious,  moral, 
or  rhetorical  character.  A  supplementary 
book,  De  MiraeuUe^  which  in  his  third  edition 
the  author  annexed  to  the  narrative  of  the 
OoBVttsion  of  the  English,  Mr.  Arnold  thiidcs 
it  right  to  omit,  but  evidently  with  reluctance, 
and  he  atones,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the 
omission  by  giving;  copious  extracts  from  it 
in  his  Introduetioii.  Its  accoant  of  the 
prodigies  performed  by  the  English  saints  he 
holds  to  possess  ''  considerable  interest,"  an 
opinion  in  which  this  sceptical,  prosaic  age  of 
ours  will  scarcely,  we  think,  concur.  Of 
more  historical  vslue  are  some  of  tiie  particu- 
lars contained  in  the  epistle  ''  De  Contemptu 
MuncU,"  inserted  in  another  edition,  in  which 
the  writer  describes,  from  personal  knowledge 
and  other  special  sources,  the  chequered  lives 
of  many  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries. 
This  epistie  Mr.  Ajmold  judiciously  includes 
in  the  Appendix. 

An  ecclesiastic  of  rank  like  the  Arch- 
deacon, confined  within  the  narrow  circle  of 
a  provincial  diocese,  seems  to  have  been  less 
favourably  situated  for  obtaining  first-hand 
knowledge  of  contemporary  events  than 
humble  monks,  such  as  Matthew  Paris  and 
Ordericus  Vitalis,  who,  at  the  great  monas- 
teries   where    they  dweif,  frequently   enter- 
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tained  as  visitors  men  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion, and  heard  them  describe  many  stirring 
scenes  in  which  they  had  themselves  been 
actors.  Of  events  which  he  had  personally 
witnessed,  the  Archdeacon  refers  to  but  two 
that  possess  any  particular  interest — ^viz., 
Stephen's  breach  (while  residing  at  Brampton, 
near  Huntingdon)  of  his  coronation  oath  not 
to  claim  forestal  rights  in  any  woods  which 
had  been  already  disafforested,  and  the  re- 
building of  Lincoln  Cathedral  by  Bishop 
Alexander  of  Blois. 

From  his  partial  estimate  of  the  fens 
(which  he  describes  as  '*  pulcherrimae  palu- 
des")  and  a  reference  to  the  Abbot  of 
Bamsey  as  his  lord,  it  may  be  gathered  that 
the  Archdeacon  was  a  native  of  Huntingdon- 
sliire  or^  Cambridgeshire.  He  may  thence 
have  derived  some  of  the  local  traditions  of 
Saxon  times  which  embellish  the  narrative 
that  he  has  for  the  most  part  compiled  from 
native  chroniclers.  His  account  of  a  hero 
at  Balsham,  in  Cambridgeshire,  who  singly 
withstood  a  whole  army  of  Danish  invaders 
in  the  year  1010  (p.  178)  and  of  the  treachery 
of  Edric  at  the  Battle  of  Assendune  in  1016 
(p.  184)  may  be  instances  of  this  kind.  His 
embellishments,  however,  are  often  so  ob- 
viously rhetorical  that  it  is  difficult  to  put 
faith  in  any.  He  imitates  Thucydides  in 
ascribing  long  speeches  to  distinguished 
generals  upon  the  eve  of  important  engage- 
ments ;  Caesar,  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
the  rival  leaders  at  the  Battle  of  Lincoln 
in  1141  being  thus  credited.  His  love  of 
exaggeration  displays  itself  in  his  multiplying 
by  ten  the  number  of  five  hundi:pd  men  whom 
the  earlier  chroniclers  state  to  have  fallen  in 
the  assault  on  Worcester  in  the  reign  of 
William  Hufus  (p.  214).  He  is  responsible 
for  altering  the  Saxon  chronicler's  statement, 
that  in  the  Conqueror's  days  a  man  of  mark 
might  fare  unharmed  across  the  kingdom  with 
his  bosom  full  of  gold,  into  the  poetical 
version,  ''puella  auro  onusta"  (p.  210).  He 
describes  in  the  following  grandiloquent 
terms  the  battle  of  Burford  in  752  :  **  Acies 
lorids  crispantes ;  galeis  acutas,  lanceis 
hirsutas,  vexillis  depictas,  auro  resplendentes  " 
(p.  121) — which  are  more  appropriate  to  a 
conflict  of  Bomans  and  Parthians  than  to  the 
armies  of  Wessex  and  Meroia.  He  perverts 
a  simple  statement  of  earlier  writers  that 
there  was  a  great  murrain  among  birds 
in  672  into  a  story  of  a  ^'maxima  pugna 
volucrum,"  which  he  caps  by  another  of  later 
date  in  which  one  thousand  were  found  dead 
on  the  field  (p.  61).  This  he  interprets  as 
one  of  the  portents  of  the  time,  about  which 
he  is  specially  credulous,  telling  or  inventing 
numerous  stories  of  historical  calamities  having 
been  preceded  by  omens  in  the  sky,  blood 
boiling  in  pools,  and  the  like.  Notwith- 
standing the  suspicion  thrown  upon  his  pages 
bv  this  florid  extravagance,  we  are  indebted  to 
him  for  a  few  striking  narratives  which  he 
can  hardly  have  invented,  but  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  borrowed  from  writers  not  now 
extant.  Of  this  class  are  the  anecdotes  of 
Cnut  and  the  tide,  and  the  heroism  of  Siward 
Earl  of  Northumbria. 

The  Archdeacon's  characteristics  as  an  his- 
torian are  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Arnold  in  the 
following  well-balanced  judgment : — "  He  was 
ambitious,  but  not  laborious;  literary,  but 


not  exact;  intelligent, but  not  penetrating." 
His  chronology  of  the  period  before  the 
Conquest  appears  to  be  very  inaccurate,  but 
he  may  be  relied  on  when  dealing  with  events 
of  his  own  time.  That  he  was  ignorant  of 
Saxon  is  apparent  from  his  frequent  mis- 
renderings  of  common  words,  such  as  "  mere  " 
and  "  dyke,"  which  he  converts  into  names  of 
places  (pp.  Ill,  153),  and  the  fact  that  his 
citations  of  native  phrases  and  verses  are  rarely 
given  in  the  original.  His  chief  merits  as  a 
chronicler  seem  to  have  been  the  comparative 
impartiality  of  his  political  views  and  a  free- 
dom from  racial  prejudice  remarkable  in  a 
writer  of  purely  Norman  blood.  Mr.  Arnold 
has  performed  his  editorial  task,  if  possible, 
only  too  conscientiously,  and  no  aid  that 
marginal  headings,  notes,  glossary,  and  index 
can  render  to  the  student  has  been  forgotten. 
Henbt  G.  Hewlett. 


Our  Future  Highway*  By  Verney  Lovett 
Cameron,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  «feo.  2  vols. 
(Macmillan.) 

Mb.  Cameboh's  excellence  as  a  traveller  was 
triumphantly  established  by  his  march  Across 
AJHca.  The  present  work  exhibits  rather 
his  deficiencies.  In  tramping  through  the 
Dark  Continent  pluck  and  the  pistol  may  be 
the  voyager's  best  friends;  in  an  excursion 
through  the  well-trodden  Mesopotamian  valley 
the  pen  must  be  well  trained,  well  informed, 
and  always  bright  if  it  is  to  carry  the  traveller 
creditably  through  two  volumes.  In  com- 
paring this  work  with  the  record  of  Mr. 
Cameron's  previous  achievement,  we  see  at 
once  how  essentially  difl^erent  are  the  qualities 
requisite  for  success.  We  pardon  almost 
every  kind  of  literary  fault  in  the  man  who 
presents  us  with  the  rude  impressions  of  a 
great  battle  with  Nature  in  the  closest  of  her 
strongholds ;  but  we  cannot  extend  the  same 
consideration  to  an  account  of  a  journey  upon 
the  Tigris  and  the  lines  of  at  least  ten  com- 
peting  schemes  of  railroad.  In  this  field  Mr. 
Cameron's  work  bears  no  comparison  with 
that  of  others.  Mr.  Grattan  Geary's  book 
From  Bombay  to  the  Bosphorus,  describing,  as 
to  its  greater  part,  the  same  route,  is  in  every 
way  superior  to  that  of  Mr.  Cameron. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Cameron's  error,  which  is  con- 
spicuous on  nearly  every  page,  is  natural  to  a 
man  of  his  experience.  In  travelling  through 
Africa  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  keep 
a  journal,  to  enter  in  that  journal  the  smallest 
incidents  in  the  life  of  each  day,  and  to  give 
the  contents  of  that  journal  to  the  public. 
He  seems  to  have  followed  the  same  plan  in 
a  country  where  the  every-day  incidents  of 
travel  are  familiar  to  all  readers  and  have  but 
little  interest.  It  is  requisite,  for  the  writing 
of  an  interesting  book  upon  a  country  so 
well  known  as  that  Mr.  Cameron  now  treats 
of,  that  the  writer  should  have  the  faculty 
for  giving  impressions  de  voyage^  as  Alexandre 
Dumas  entitled  his  works,  with  originality 
and  with  some  unusual  knowledge.  Mr. 
Cameron  has  no  originality,  and  his  style  is 
perhaps  almost  the  least  interesting  to  which 
it  is  possible  to  descend.  We  may  hope  that 
this  book  will  not  detract  from  his  well- 
earned  reputation.  Now  and  then  through 
it^  tiresome  pages  we  catch  glimpses  of  the 
rare  and  sterling  qualities  he  undoubtedly 


possesses — courage  and  personal  streDgih— 
but,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no  useful  purpoie 
whatever  served  by  the  publication  of  such  a 
book. 

This  may  seem  a  harsh  judgment,  but  it  is 
formed  after  a  most  careful  reading.  The 
following  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Cameron's 
literary  style : — 

<<It  was  with  mingled  feelings  that  we  rode 
away  from  Baalbek,  for,  though  we  were  glad  to 
be  again  on  the  road  after  suoh  an  unforeseen 
delay,  the  ruins  seemed  to  grow  upon  us,  and, 
as  we  lost  sight  of  them,  it  seemed  like  leaving 
old  friends.'' 

Mr.  Cameron's  route  is  from  Cyprus  to 
Beyrout;  through  Baalbek  and  Horns  to 
Aleppo;  thence  to  Diarbekr  and  Mosul. 
From  Mosul,  he  follows  the  well-known 
Tigris  route  to  Bagdad,  and  from  Bagdad  by 
the  Shat-el-Arab  and  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Kurrachee  and  London.  He  does  not  conceal 
his  admiration  for  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy. 
One  Nazim  Khan  congratulated  Mr.  Cameron 
on  being  "  the  countryman  of  Gladstone  and 
Argyll,"  but  the  Nazim  <' rather  winced"  when 
Mr.  Cameron  *'  told  him  of  the  Russian  role  in 
Poland,  the  enormous  standing  armies  which 
are  at  the  beck  of  the  Czar,  the  knont  and 
Siberia,  the  seoret  police,"  &c.  We,  however, 
will  not  follow  Mr.  Cameron  into  politics. 
There  must  be  something  of  the  Rip  Tan 
Winkle  about  a  man  who  has  spent  years  in 
tramping  through  the  oblivion  of  Central 
Africa.  The  idie  mere — Mr.  Cameron  is  very 
fond  of  displaying  French,  a  propoSf  as  he 
would  say,  de  rien — of  this  work  is  the 
discovery  of  the  best  line  of  railway,  and  if 
Mr.  Cameron  had  with  that  view  given  his 
book  a  practical  flavouring,  it  would  have 
possessed  more  substantial  value.  The  railway 
results  of  his  journey,  which  are  really  of  some 
importance,  are  huddled  up  in  two  or  three 
pages  of  a  chapter  in  the  second  volume,  to 
which  we  can  approach  but  slowly  through 
the  bewildering  mass  of  trivialities,  which, 
as  we  have  said,  would  possess  interest 
if  they  related  to  perfectly  unknown  tribes 
of  Africa,  but  which  are  wearisome  beyond 
expression  as  concerning  the  well-known 
habits  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and,  we  must  add, 
when  they  are  set  down  with  the  undis- 
criminating  and  uninteresting  pen  of  Mr. 
Cameron. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  with  what  shrewd- 
ness the  natives  of  a  village  so  remote  as  Tel 
Kala'ach  appreciate  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way. They  do  a  very  fair  business,  as  they 
buy  the  wheat  of  the  surrounding  villages  at 
the  same  price  as  if  they  were  farther  from 
the  coast,  and,  as  they  have  comparatively 
little  to  pay  for  carriage,  they  make  large 
profits.  If  a  railway  were  made,  they  argued 
that  they  would  be  in  a  still  better  position, 
but  they  objected  very  strongly  to  having  a 
railway  beyond  Tel  Kala'ach.  That  is  an 
interesting  reference,  but  the  majority  of  Mr. 
Cameron's  pages  are  occupied  with  matter 
such  as  the  following  :— 
"At  Tripoli  we  had  bought  from  two  small 
boys,  who  were  dragging  him  about,  a  litue 
mongrel  terrier— which  had  evidently  strayea 
from  some  ship— for  the  large  sum  of  hvepenoe, 
and  the  littie  beegar  was  here,  there,  and 
everywhere  after  the  hares  and  foxes." 
Now  atiS'^g,^  Iriy  accident,  he  touches 
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upon  matter  to  which  he  would  have  done 
wisely  to  devote  a  large  share  of  attention — 
the  consequences  of  the  war  to  the  population 
and  to  productive  industry.  Near  Horns  he 
met  with  families  "  travelling  with  all  their 
scanty  helongings  packed  on  camels  and 
donkeys/'     On  heing  asked 

"  what  they  were  tramping  the  country  for,  the 
tnswer  was  nearly  always  the  same.  The 
village  they  were  quittinj^  had  dwindled  down 
in  nmnbera  owing  to  sickness  and  the  war. 
In  conseqnenoe  of  this,  the  taxes,  which  had 
been  assessed  at  the  last  census  according  to  the 
then  population,  had  hegun  to  press  heavily 
upon  the  reduced  numhers,  and  they  were  going 
to  some  town  or  village  which  had  not  heen  so 
unfortunate,  where  they  hoped  to  find  life  less 
bnrdensome." 

Hr.Gameron,  who  is  evidently  a  manof  frank 
and  generous  nature,  while  he  does  justice  to 
the  rival  work  of  Mr.  Grattan  Geary  in 
describing  it  as  "  clever,"  is  probably  a  far 
better  authority  than  Mr.  Geary  as  to  the 
naiuial  habitation  of  turkeys  and  bustards, 
and  be  points  out  that  Mr.  Geary  is  wrong  in 
bis  idea  ibat  turkeys  first  came  from  America. 
Mr.  Cuneron  gives  one  or  two  Yerj  interest- 
ing details  of  Turkish  misgovern ment,  which 
he  collected  from  Mr.  Malet,  whom  he  met  at 
Aleppo.  Mr.  Malet,  then  first  secretary  of 
legation  at  Constantinople,  is  now  political 
•gent  in  Cairo.  Mr.  Malet  spoke  of  a  head- 
man of  a  village 

"  who  had  built  a  very  fine  house  out  of  bribes 
lie  had  received  from  people  who  tried  to  escape 
the  conscription.  He  had  not  seemed  at  all 
ashamed  of  this.  When  men  were  drawn  to 
serve  in  the  army  he  had  told  them  to  give  him 
imounts  varying  according  to  their  wealth,  and 
then  to  go  away  and  hide  in  out-of-the-way 
places  until  the  parties  sent  round  to  collect  the 
conscripts  had  gone  away,  when  he  would  send 
lad  give  them  notice  tiiat  they  might  return, 
l^ben  the  recruiting  officers  came  he  betrayed 
ill  these  people  to  them,  so  they  had  both  to  pay 
ud  to  go  as  soldiers,  whilst  he  pocketed  the 
L'lney,  and  also  got  rid  of  probable  enemies." 

Such  information  makes  us  wish  for  more, 
lid  we  doubly  regret  when  Mr.  Cameron 
niapsos  into  his  usual  style,  which  is  of  this 
(ort : — ^  Two  hares  were  started  and  coursed, 
md  one  killed  after  a  good  run  ;  and  I  was 
delighted  to  find  that  Sulton  could,  after  the 
^t  hundred  yards,  getaway  from  Schaeffer's 
Mijood." 

It  is  a  f^reat  fault  in  this  book  that  the 

frognas  of  the  journey  is  obscured  by  the 

eooiinnal  narration  of  trumpery  incidents  of 

•portinjT.      Mr.   Cameron  is    always  "after 

gazelle/*   or  "flushing  snipe  and  duck/'  or 

[.    <ijj}g  battle  with  **  pig,"  with  no  variety  in 

.   tLe  process;  but  we  obtain  a  better  glimpse 

^    of  the  real  prowess  of  the  man  when,  in  vol. 

'    i.  p.   34,  we  see  him  riding  a  race  with 

]    ^'tiKik  Hoeayn,  and  while  galloping  beside  the 

\  SHeik,  Mr.  Cameron  says,  as  if  it  were  the 

fc^iest  matter  in  the  world,  ^<  I  put  my  arm 

nnnd  his  waist,  and,  before  he  well  knew 

vl<re  he  was,  had  him  across  my  saddle.'' 

TLit  is  the  man  towalk  across  Africa,  but 

li»  honts  after  gazelle  are  a  little  tedious. 

^'l«n  he  gets  to  "the  country  stretching 

twaj  to  the  'Hgris  north  of  Mosul,"  this  is  the 

kkding  incident : — 

"  I  tried  patient  stalking.  At  last  my  per- 
wreranoe  was  rewarded,  and  I  got  withm  a 
ludred  and  fifty  yards  of  three  [gazelles],  and, 


carefully  selecting  the  biggest,  sent  a  Henry 
ezpanding  bullet  into  his  pot  pourri.  He  went 
a  short  distance,  but  another  through  his 
heart  dropped  him  dead." 

We  dare  say  Mr.  Cameron  will  think  it 
"  sickly  sentimentality  "  on  our  part,  but  we 
must  confess  that  we  find  this  sort  of  thing 
somewhat  nauseous.  The  chapter  on  railway 
communication  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  only 
valuable  portion  of  these  uninteresting  vol- 
umes, and  the  line  which  Mr.  Cameron 
advocates  with  much  good  sense  and  sound 
argument  would  pass  "  from  Tripoli  to  Homs, 
Hamah,  Mara,  Idlib,  Aleppo,  Urfa,  under 
Mardin,  Nisibin,  Mosul,  and  then  by  the 
valley  of  the  Tigris  to  Baghdad,  thence  to 
Bushire,  and  in  some  future  time  by  Laristan 
and  Beluchistan  to  Karachi."  But — and 
the  omission  is  significant — Mr.  Cameron 
nowhere  tells  us  where  the  money  is  to  come 
from  for  this  great  enterprise  upon  the  line 
of  "  our  future  highway." 

AfiTHUB  Abnold. 


Selections  from  the  Kur-dn,  By  Edward 
William  Lane.  A  New  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged ;  with  an  Introduction  by  Stanley 
Lane  Poole.     (Triibner.) 

This  interesting  and  instructive  volume  is 
more  modestly  than  correctly  described  in 
the  title-page  from  which  we  have  extracted 
our  headiog.  So  much  new  and  original 
matter  has  claim  to  distinct  consideration, 
and  is  without  the  scope  of  a  second  edition 
or  re-issue.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  to  quote 
the  words  in  the  Preface,  a  brief  "  Sketch  of 
the  beginnings  of  Islam/'  illustrated,  or 
rather  supplemented,  by  Lane's  Selections 
from  the  Kur-dn,  revised  and  enlarged.  The 
author  has,  too  conscientiously  perhaps,  g^ven 
a  list  of  authorities  from  whom  he  may  not 
only  have  purposely  borrowed,  but  whose 
words  he  may  have  unwittingly  used  in  the 
course  of  his  Introduction ;  and  he  could 
hardly  have  supplied  a  better  guarantee  for 
the  soundness  of  his  information.  It  will 
gratify  the  English  reader  to  observe  that 
one-third  of  the  able  Orientalists  he  has 
named — not  necessarily  linguists — are  his  own 
living  fellow-countrymen,  some  of  them 
apparently  on  the  mere  threshold  of  a  dis- 
tinguished career.  Mr.  Poole's  subject  is 
divided  into  four  chapters,  treating  of  **  the 
Arabs  before  Mohammad,"  of  "  Mohammad," 
of  "  Islam,"  and  of  "the  Kur-an"  respec- 
tively. These  are,  we  think,  better  adapted 
to  the  general  taste  of  the  day  than  could  be 
any  abridgment,  or  modification,  of  Sale's 
"Preliminary  Discourse,"  such  as  the  late 
Mr.  Lane  himself  prefixed  to  his  Selections 
on  first  publication.  The  opening  chapter  is 
agreeably  interspersed  with  poetry  and  anec- 
dote ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  utilised,  among 
the  specimens  of  the  former,  Mr.  Ly all's 
spirited  translations,  which,  while  sufficiently 
literal  for  truth,  are  made  to  imitate  the 
metres  of  the  original  Arabic. 

Keferring  to  the  virtues  and  repute  of  the 
Arab  women  of  the  desert,  our  author  says : — 

"  It  was  the  wife  who  inspired  the  hero  to  deeds 
of  glory,  and  it  was  her  praise  that  he  most 
valued  when  he  returned  triumphant.  The 
hero  of  desert  song  thought  himself  happy  to 
die  in  yarding  some  wo]^e|i  from  their  pursuers 


Wounded  to  the  death,  'Antarah  halted  alone  in 
a  narrow  pass,  and  bade  the  women  press  on  to 
a  place  of  safety.  Planting  his  spear  in  the 
ground,  he  supported  himself  on  his  horse,  so 
that  when  the  pursuers  came  up  they  knew  not 
he  was  dead,  and  dared  not  approach  within 
reach  of  his  dreaded  arm.  At  length  the  horse 
moved,  and  the  body  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
the  enemies  saw  that  it  was  but  the  corpse  of 
the  hero  that  had  held  the  pass.  In  death,  as 
in  life,  sans  peur  et  soma  reproche,  'Antarah 
was  true  to  the  chivalry  of  his  race." 

This  account  of  the  death  of  a  popular  charac- 
ter in  Arab  romance  would,  perhaps,  be  dis- 
puted by  those  who  apply  the  test  of  close 
criticism  to  legend  as  well  as  history.  We 
hear  of  a  more  probable  and  more  ancient 
tradition,  showing  that  'Antarah  was  killed 
by  an  arrow  shot  at  him  by  a  man  of  Tayyi, 
as  he  was  riding  along  alone  in  a  pass  among 
the  hills.  Moreover,  M.  Fulgence  Fresnel,  in 
his  third  letter*  on  the  Arabs  before  Islamism, 
gives  to  another  desert  warrior  the  credit  of 
the  heroic  deed  celebrated  in  Mr.  Poole's 
story.    The  learned  writer  says : — 

"  Eabiah,  fils  de  Moukaddam,  .  .  .  un  des 
plus  illustres  cavaliers  de  la  tige  de  Moudar,  et 
des  plus  valeureux,  .  .  .  fut  tutf  par  un 
Soulaymide  nomm^  Noubayschah  dans  la 
journSe  de  Xadid.  Yoioi  comment  ce  meurtre 
fut  amen^  selon  diverses  traditions,  dont  une 
remonte  h  Abou-Obaydah,  et  une  autre  h 
TAsmaiyy." 

He  then  proceeds  to  relate  that,  pending 
adjustment  of  a  blood  feud  between  the  two 
Bedouin  tribes  of  Soulaym  and  Firas,  a  party 
of  the  former,  seeking  to  avenge  the  death  of 
two  comrades,  came  upon  a  convoy  of  women 
belonging  to  the  latter.  With  the  convoy 
were  some  chiefs  of  the  Firas,  and  among 
them  was  "  Rabiah,"  then  ill  with  small-pox, 
and  borne  in  a  litter.  The  young  man  saw 
the  threatening  danger  and,  notwithstanding 
his  weak  condition,  mounted  his  horse,  to 
reconnoitre  the  enemy's  movements.  As 
he  was  about  to  ride  off  he  heard  some  women 
hint  that  he  was  bent  on  saving  his  own  life ; 
so,  turning  to  his  sister,  he  remarked  they 
should  know  him  better  than  to  think  he 
could  turn  his  back  on  a  foeman.  Galloping 
towards  the  Soulaym  horsemen,  he  attracted 
their  attention,  and  one  came  out  of  the  rank 
to  meet  him.  He  simulated  flight,  and  rode 
back  towards  the  women  ;  then,  turnbg  upon 
his  pursuer,  he  Blew  him  in  single  combat 
before  their  eyes.  Soon  afterwards,  "  Noubay- 
schah" wounded  him  in  the  arm  with  an 
arrow ;  his  mother  bandaged  the  wound ;  but 
the  Soulaym  were  pressing  on,  and  no  time  was 
to  be  lost  for  ensuring  the  safety  of  the  convoy. 
He  bade  the  women  mount  their  camels,  and 
retire  through  a  gorge  of  the  hills.  This 
achieved,  M.  Fresnel  adds  : — 

"  II  se  porta  done  au  lieu  le  plus  ^troit  du  d^fil^ 
et,  pour  ne  pas  tomber  de  cheval,  ficha  en  terre 
la  pointe  de  sa  lance,  et  resta  appuy^  sur  la 
hampe,  tandis  que  les  femmes  prenaient  le 
ohemin  du  camp.  Oependant  Tennemi  n'osait 
point  approdher  de  Babiah.  Noubayschah, 
fils  de  Habib,  qui  Tobservait  avec  attention, 
s'^cria  subitement :— *  II  penche  la  tete :  je  gage 
qu*il  est  mort ! '  et  il  ordonna  sur  le  champ  & 
un  honmie  de  Kouz&ah,  qui  se  trouvait  avec  lui, 
de  d^cocher  un  trait  sur  le  cheval  de  Babiah. 
Le  Kouzdide  obdit  et  atteignit  le  cheval,  qui 
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s'emporta,  et  jeta  par  terre,  du  premier  bond,  le 
oadayre  qui  le  montait." 
Another  version  of  the  tale,  we  are  informed, 
makes  "  Noubayschah "  himself  wound  the 
horse  as  well  as  its  rider.  In  any  case,  his 
body  haying  fallen  to  the  ground,  the  Soulaym 
Bedouins  penetrate  the  gorge,  but  the  convoy 
had  escaped  them.  Rabiah'a  enemies  covered 
his  remains  with  a  heap  of  stones. 

Of  course,  the  same  thing  may  have  hap- 
pened to  two  heroes;  the  same  honourable 
termination  of  a  life  may  have  been  spon- 
taneously chosen  by  two  kindred  spirits ;  or 
ihe  more  modem  hero  may  have  avowedly 
imitated  his  predecessor.  In  justice  to  one, 
however,  we  must  not  omit  a  quasi  certificate 
of  originality  which  M.  Fresnel  accords  to 
**  Kabiah  "  in  the  following  postscript  to  his 
narrative : — 

**  Abou-Oubaydah  dit  expreeetoent  d'aprfes 
Abou-Amr,  file  d'Alala,  *  Je  ne  sache  pas 
d'autre  exemple  d'un  homme  tu^,  ou  mort 
naturellement,  qui  ait  sauvtf  un  oonvoi  de 
femmes.' " 

But,  after  all,  these  points  do  not  demand 
any  strict  verification.  We  accept  the  stories 
as  national,  or,  it  may  be,  tribal,  traditions, 
truthfully  illustrating  the  characteristic  quali- 
ties of  men  who,  compared  to  the  money- 
making  or  pleasure  -  seeking  occupants  of 
towns,  are  heroes  from  birth  to  death.  *An- 
tarah  or  Rabiah — let  our  protector  of  women 
be  ODC  or  the  other — may  be  accepted  as  a 
faithful  type  of  Arab  chivalry. 

Many  will  find  the  sketch  of  Muhammad 
too  laudatory ;  but  not  many  will  find  it  hard 
reading.  It  has  the  immense  advantage  of 
imparting  a  great  deal  of  information  in  a 
few  clear  and  well-expressed  paragraphs ;  and 
those  who  have  never  yet  attempted  to  wade 
through  a  Life  of  the  prophet  of  Islam  may 
be  attracted  by  Mr.  Poole's  brief  chapter  to 
learn  something  more  of  the  figure  which  he 
has  described.  The  author's  notice  of  the 
Muhammadan  religion  is  in  much  the  same 
strain,  and  to  much  the  same  effect,  as  that 
of  its  founder.  In  either  respect  it  would  be 
curious  to  compare  the  late  writings  of  Mr. 
Bos  worth  Smith  and  Mr.  Poole  with  those  of 
our  eiponnders  in  former  centuries.  Let  any- 
one set  them,  for  instance,  side  by  side  with 
''  The  Life  of  Mahomet,  Mohammed,  or 
Mtihammed,  the  Saracen  Law-giver,"  as  re- 
corded by  Porchas  in  the  third  book  of  his 
FiJgrimage^  and  mark  the  change  of  treat- 
ment now  exhibited.  The  chapter  on  the 
"  Kur-an"  is  very  short,  and  too  immediately 
connected  with  the  Selections  which  follow 
to  require  separate  consideration. 

For  the  Selections  themselves,  their  use  to 
the  general  reader  is  undeniable.  They  have 
been  carefully  grouped  under  two  headings — 
Islam,  and  other  religions  regarded  in  Islam. 
In  the  first  division  are  systematically  set  forth 
*'  the  more  important  utterances  of  Mohammad 
on  what  his  followers  must  believe  and 
do ; "  the  second  contains  Muhammad's  own 
'*  versions  of  the  history  of  the  patriarchs  and 
other  personages  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
writings.*'  The  second  division,  morever,i8 
"  almofat  unchanged  from  the  first  edition ;  " 
but  to  the  first  many  fresh  extracts  have  been 
ad  Jed,  and  some  new  matter  has  been  supplied 
in  the  foot-notes. 

"  Wedau,"  the  opening  word  in  the  quotation 


— or,Iet  us  call  it,  paraphrase — from  Ezek.  xxvii., 
used  in  Mr.  Poole's  Introduction  (p.  xxx.)  as 
evidence  of  the  ancient  commerce  of  the  Arab 
traders,  will  doubtless  afford  occasion  for  new 
remarks  in  the  forthcoming  revised  English 
version  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  the  text 
now  stands  it  is  '*  Dan  also,"  a  reading  adopted 
in  the  Latin  Vulgate  and,  we  believe,  most 
translations.  We  observe  that  the  Arabic 
version  of  the  Bible  printed  in  London  in 
1848  begins  the  verse  (19th)  with  "Dan," 
but  that  "  Wa  Dan"  is  in  the  one  printed  at 
Oxford  in  1871.  Whether  "  Wa"  is  a  con- 
junction  or  the  first  syllable  of  a  proper  name 
is  still  a  question  for  commentators. 

F.  J.  GoLDSMn). 
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Christy  Ckrew,    By  the  Author  of  "  The  Hon. 
Miss  Ferrard."     In  3  vols.     (Bentley.) 

Jeff  Briggs^  Love  8toryy  and  oilier  Sketches. 
By  Bret  Harte.     (Chatto  &  Windus.) 

The  Story  of  Barbara,    By  Miss  Braddon. 
In  3  vols.     (Maxwell  <&  Go.) 

Young  Lord  Benriih.      By  John  Berwick 
Harwood.    In  3  vols.    (Horst  &  Blackett.) 

In  spite  of  discussions  on  Irish  politics  too 
lengthy  to  be  suitable  to  a  novel.  The  Ron, 
Miss  Ferrard  was  so  clever,  so  original,  and 
yet  so  simple  in  construction  that  we  hoped 
great  things  from  its  author.  Christy  Carew 
has,  however,  few,  if  any,  of  the  qualities 
which  distinguished  the  former  work,  while 
it  has  more  than  all  its  faults.  The  characters 
are  of  the  middle  class  of  Dublin  society,  and 
live,  almost  without  exception,  in  a  world  of 
sordid  aims  and  vulgar  behaviour.  From  the 
latter  charge  the  heroine  herself  is  not  exempt, 
and  she  behaves  to  her  step-mother  in  a  way 
which  amply  justifies  that  lady's  treatment  of 
her.  In  other  respects  she  is  hardly  a  living 
being  at  all,  and  the  most  impassioned  novel- 
reader  will  have  a  difficulty  in  getting  up  any 
excitement  over  her  attachment  to  Sugrue. 
By  far  the  best  chapter  in  the  book  is  a  very 
delicate  and  life-like  portrait  of  Father  Con- 
sidine,  the  old  bibliophile,  who  lives  in  a 
tumble-down  cottage  on  the  hills,  dines  off 
three  potatoes  and  a  herring,  and  has  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Douai  Bibles  and  an 
Elzevir  copy  of  Theocritus.  (Is  there  an 
Elzevir  edition  of  Theocritus,  by-the-way? 
We  doubt  it.)  There  are  a  great  many 
different  sorts  of  priests  scattered  up  and 
down  the  book,  who  form  a  text  for  endless 
afber-dinner  conversations  which  no  one  who 
is  not  Irish  is  likely  to  read.  The  influence 
of  one  of  them  spoils  the  life  and  breaks  the 
heart  of  Esther  O'Neil,  Christy's  bosom 
friend,  who  acts  as  a  foil  to  all  the  vulgar 
and  good-hearted  ladies  to  whom  we  are 
introduced.  Esther  dies  almost  at  the  last 
page,  just  after  her  old  friend.  Father  Oon- 
sidine.  We  knew  this  was  inevitable ;  but 
surely  it  was  absolutely  unnecessary  to  drown 
poor  little  Elsie,  Christy's  step-sister,  in 
whom,  as  an  unobtrusive  infant,  the  reader 
had  taken  some  interest.  The  author  has 
committed  various  artistic  mistakes.  Stress 
is  laid  on  events  which  end  in  nothing — ^as, 
for  instance,  the  reading  of  Sugrue's  letter  by 
Mrs.  Carew.     We  shall  bope  to  see  some- 


thing from  the  same  pen  very  much  better 
than  this. 

Jeff  Briggs  (in  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  new 
volume)  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of 
all  the  long-limbed,  rough-spoken,  soft- 
hearted giants  with  whom  Califomian  fiction 
has  made  us  acquainted.  His  lines  have  not 
fallen  in  very  pleasant  places,  for  he  is  land- 
lord of  the  "  Half-way  House,"  an  inn  which 
could  not  be  made  to  pay  in  spite  of  Jeff's 
hard  work  and  the  pious,  if  not  always  relevant, 
ejaculations  of  bis  aunt.  Like  many  othen 
of  his  build,  he  falls  in  love  at  first  sight,  and 
this  love  threatens  to  be  the  rain  of  him, 
body  and  soul.  It  would  not  be  fur  to  the 
author  to  tell  his  stoxy— how  Jeff  was  saved, 
and  what  became  of  Miss  Mayfield,  the  hero- 
ine  of  the  idyll,  who  is  less  lively  than  most 
of  Mr.  Harte's  ladies.  There  is  a  splendid 
fight  on  the  mountain  side  with  some  robhers, 
and  for  one  moment  we  feared  that  we  had 
seen  the  last  of  our  old  friend  Tuba  Bill,  but 
the  author  has  been  merciful,  and  has  reserved 
him  to  be  the  hero  of  many  more  adventures. 
'*  Views  from  a  German  Spion "  contains  a 
very  clever  description  of  carnival  revellings 
among  the  lower  orders  in  a  small  German 
town,  and  gives  a  vivid,  if  dreary,  picture  of 
tbeir  pleasures. 

Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazaredh  ? 
was  a  question  asked  long  ago,  and  after 
reading  The  Story  of  Barbara  we  are  tempted 
to  enquire,  '^  Can  a  well-bred  lady  really  come 
out  of  Camberwell,  as  described  by  Miss 
Braddon?"  Barbara  is  a  mere  shadow, 
whose  passiveness  stood  her  in  good  stead, 
and  in  due  time  brought  her  reward.  M 
what  is  to  be  said  for  the  breeding  of  an  old 
lady  who  refers  to  her  husband  as  '^  Mr.  T. ;" 
or  for  the  vivacity  of  a  young  lady  who 
habitually  speaks  of  her  father  as  "  the  author 
of  my  being,"  or  sometimes,  with  a  kind  of 
circumlocution  that  passes  for  wit  nowadays, 
as  "the  author"?  This  repulsive  young 
person,  Flossie,  is  Barbara's  only  sister,  and 
she  leads  up  to  the  great  catastrophe  of  the 
book  by  accidentally  dropping  an  important 
letter  of  Barbara's  to  her  absent  lover. 
Flossie  conceals  this  fitct,  and  the  loss  of  the 
letter  is  not  discovered  for  some  years,  when 
circumstances  force  her  to  confess  her  care- 
lessness, which  she  does  with  much  indifference 
to  the  ruin  she  has  wrought.  The  men  oi 
the  novel  are  the  ugly  and  unattractive 
Mr.  Penruth,  husband  of  Barbara ;  his  weak 
brother,  Mark ;  and  Barbara's  early  lovrf, 
Major  Leland,  whose  tendency  to  unprovoked, 
conversation  about  his  own  exploits  hii 
seldom  been  equalled  even  in  the  pages  of 
novels.  In  addition  to  this  domestic  hiatoiTr 
there  is,  of  course,  the  usual  allowance  of 
murders  and  suicides  to  keep  up  the  spirits  or 
the  reader. 

No  one  can  complain  of  want  of  incidenj 
in  Toung  Lord  Benrith.  Every  form  « 
violence  against  which  we  petition  in  ^^ 
Litany  finds  its  place  in  these  pages,  and  St. 
Paul  himself  did  not  surmount  more  penli 
than  the  hero,  Hugh  Ashton.  Mr.  Harwood  I 
book  has  the  merit,  or  demerit,  of  laying  baril 
the  plot  from  the  very  beginning.  From  thl 
moment  we  learn  Hugh's  anxiety  •^^^^  f^ 
fate  of  the  pleasure-boat  with  a  beauUlJ 
young  lady  on  board  we  know  that,  in  »pi«f 
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of  their  appavent  disparity  of  poflition,  Maad 
Stuiliope  is  his  destined  wife.  And  surely,  if 
gaUtnt  deeds  go  for  anything,  he  richly  de- 
serred  her.  Hugh  might  have  taken  out  a 
patent  aa  a  saver  of  life,  so  Taried  are  the 
dangen  he  oonquers.  We  followed  him 
when  he  rescued  Maud,  when  he  swung  Will 
Farleigfa  up  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  when  he  took 
a  drowmng  crew  off  a  sinking  ship  and 
stopped  two  trains  from  banging  into  each 
other,  and  then  our  reason  tottered  and  re- 
fused to  grasp  any  more.  Beside  these 
exciting  CTents  there  are  murders  and  at- 
tempts at  murder,  burglaries,  suicides,  and 
sudden  deaths,  all  of  which  are  conducted  to 
a  happy  oondusion.  The  part  of  the  book 
dealing  wiA  the  Cornish  coast  is  interesting 
and  life-like.  Mr.  Harwood  knows  what  he 
is  writing  about  here,  and  perhaps  also  when 
he  introduces  his  readers  to  the  great  capi- 
talist, Mr.  Dicker — as  vulgar  a  man  as  it  has 
often  beoi  our  lot  to  meet  with  ev^i  among 
eapitaltsts.  Mr.  Harwood's  own  style  is  not 
free  from  blemishes.  ''  He  had  saved  a  little 
moBUBj  nov,  had  Peter  Bland,''  is  a  form  of 
expreasion  he  frequently  indulges  in;  and 
though  he  mentions  Hugh's  ^*  golden  hair " 
more  than  once  in  the  beginning,  the  hero  is 
ever  alter  apoken  of  as  possessing  dark  k>cks. 

L.  B.  Lako. 


OUBRENT  LITKIUlTUBS. 

EwaJ  Windsor.    By  William  Hepworth  Dixon. 
T<2a.    ni.    and  lY.     (Hurst  and  Blackett) 
Since  tha  first  two  volumes  of  BoycU  Wind$ar 
were  noticed  in  these  pages,  the  versatile  hand 
and  brain,  whose  work,  whether  fiction,  bio- 
craphy  or  hiatory,  never  feiled  to  arouse  the 
interoat  of  the  public,  have  passed  away,  and 
the  present  volumes  of  his  latest  work  have 
baoi  finished  by  a  daughter's  pious  care.    The 
hktory  of  the  CJastle  is  carried  on  from  the  first 
feast  of  St  Qeorge  held  by  the  first  Tudor  king 
down  to  the  reign  of  the  present  Queen,  when 
the  stately  pile,  which  has  been  by  turns  a 
Ibrtiesa,  a  prison,  a  Court,  has  with  more  peace- 
ful times  adopted  the  more  peaceful  aspect  of 
the  80verei^*8  country  home.    But  the  book  is 
scarcely  a  history ;  nor  does  it  pretend  to  be  one. 
Detadied  rcenes  which  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
life  of  the  Castle  have  been  selected  and  narrated 
in  a  dramatic  style,  with  picturesque  details 
and  imaginary  conversations  which  often  con- 
tain the  antiior*s  explanations  of  the  causes  of 
historical   events.     Characters   and    personal 
peenliarities  are  distinctly  marked.    Terhape 
the  colours  are  laid  on  with  too  vivid  a  hrush 
to  suit  the  taste  of  those  who  have  tried  for 
themselves  to  gain  a  dear  sight  of  the  past 
through  the  mists  of  historical  uncertainty  and 
eontrt^ietion ;  but  to  others  this  very  quality 
will  be  an  attraction.     There  are  few  great 
mofvements  in  the  history  of  the  count^  in 
which  Windsor  has  not  been  concerned,  and 
about  which  Mr.  Dixon  has  not  some  fresh 
incident  to  relate,  or  fresh  details  to  add  to 
what  was  known  before.    Surrey  and  Wyafs 
midnight  raid  on  Bichard  Gresham's  house  in 
Lombaid  Street  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's 
Stvws  in  Uie  early  days  of  the  Beformation  is 
told  in  a  very  amusmg  style,  and  so  is  the 
/hMcoM  between  the  French  ambassador  and  the 
Provost  of  Eton,  who  refused  to  let  him  out  of 
the  college  after  hours.     None  of  the  Stuart 
kings  find  much  favour  in  Mr.  Dixon's  eyes. 
He  thoroughly  enters  into  the  feelings  of  the 
Witdsor  people  when  James  I.  tried  to  shut 
up  the  park  and  curtail  the  public  rights  of 
taking  firewood  from  the  foreet,  though  it  is 
T«y  doubtful  whether  " Pa^  and  Ford"  could 


ever  "  stslk  through  the  grass  with  dog  and  gun  " 
without  considerable  risk,  for  the  use  of  hand- 
euns  was  forbidden  by  statute  to  persons  who 
had  not  £100  in  lands,  a  qaalification  which 
neither  of  those  worthy  burgesses  was  likely 
to  possess.  The  Civil  War  and  tiie  abdication 
of  James  II.  are  the  last  stirring  events  which 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  book,  and  about 
both  there  is  somethmg  new  and  freeh,  especially 
in  the  chapter  on  Eortescue  and  DodiDgton 
and  the  other  Cavaliers  who  were  the  last 
prisoners  confined  in  the  Castle.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  preceding  volumes  there  are  no 
references  to  authorities,  but  there  is  a  good 
Index. 

OontenMorarp  Portraits.    By  E.  de  Pressens^, 
D.D.      Translated   by   Amue    H.    Holmden. 

SHodder  and  Stoughton.)    This  book  may  be 
[ivided  into  two  sections,  dealing  respectively 
with  the  affairs  of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism 
in  our  time.    These  are  unequal  in  length,  and 
still  more  unequal  in  value.    On  Thiers,  Amaud 
de  I'Ari^ge,  and,  still  more.  Bishop  Dupanloup, 
M.  de  Pressens^  has  nothing  very  stnking  to 
say ;  he  says  nothing  that  is  not  sensible,  but 
n<wung  which  anyone  else  might  not  have  said 
as  weU.    Even  in  the  papers  to  which  the  title 
of  the  volume  can  only  i^j^y  very  loosel  v — 
« The  Antecedents  of  the  Vatican  Council," 
<' Strauss  and  Voltaire,"  and    <'The  Cultur- 
kampf  in  GFermany  " — we  do  not  rise  above  the 
level  of  newspaper  articles.    We  are  told  what 
a  sober  and  (in  the  best  sense)  liberal  Protestant 
thinks  of  these  subjects ;  but  then  this  is  just 
what  anyone  would  have  expected  such  a  Pro- 
testant to  think.     And  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  warning  to  France  against  engaging 
in  a  OuUurkampf  is  not  neutralised  by  ^e 
proviso  that  preaching  is  to  be  free  so  long  as  it 
*<  does  not  incriminate  any  of  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  the  country.^'    We  in  England 
should    have    thought    it    an    infiiagement 
of  reU^ous   liberty  if  a   clergyman   of  the 
Establicuied    Church    could    have   been   pro- 
secuted  who,    a   few   years   ago,   called   the 
Divorce    Act    a    "  statate   of    Omri."     The 
Teal  interest  of  the  volume  lies  in  the  three 
(or  rather  four)  longer  sketches  of  ''Adolphe 
Monod,"  **  Alexandre  Vinet,"  and  "  Verny  and 
Robertson.'*    These  are  sympathetic  studies  of 
four  great  nreachers  who,  m  different  ways  and 
in   very   different    degrees,    got   beyond   the 
narrowness  of  Evangelical  orthodoxy  without 
losing  the  fervour  of  Evangelical  devotion ;  and 
the  author  delicately  suggests  the  lesson  from 
their  careers  that  it  will  be  found  necessary  to 
keep  closer  than  some  of  them  did  to  orthodox 
beliefs,  while  their  liberality  of  temper  can  be 
combined  with  it  if  only  the  thought  of  the 
Church  be  left  free  from  external  interference. 
The  book   will   be   useftd  if   only  to  make 
French  and  English  Protestants  less  ignorant 
of  each  other's  recent  Church  history.    Com* 
paratively  few  Englishmen,  even  if  heirs  to  the 
Evangelical  Iradi'ion,  know  how  widely  the Eng- 
lish  Evangelical  revival  influenced  rrotestant 
thought  on  the  Continent  as  soon  as  the  lona 
peace  gave  it  a  chance.    On  the  other  hand,  M. 
de  Pressens^,  while  recognising  this  inflaenoe 
to  the  full,  falls  into  considerable  inaccuracies 
relative  to  English  Evangelicalism.  The  activity 
of  Wesley  and  Whitefield  did  not  be^  at  the 
end,  but  before  the  middle,  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  and  instead  of  predestination  beiuff 
an  essential  doctrine  of  the  Qospel  as  conceived 
by  them,  it  was  one  on  which  they  fundamentally 
disacreed,  and  on  which  the  later  EvangeKcals 
for  the  most  part  agreed  to  differ.    The  transla- 
tion (issued,  it  seems,  simultaneously  with  the 
original)    avoids    the    faults   commonest    in 
translation  from  the  French — ^it  is  fairly  readable 
and  idiomatic.    But  it  has  some  obvious  and 
easily  avoidable  blunders. 

Register  of  the  Beaton  and  FetlowSy  Scholars, 


Exhibitioners,  and  Bible  Clerks  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxf&rd,  By  the  Eev.  C.  W.  Boase.  (Oxford : 
Privately  printed. )  Exeter  College  was  founded 
in  1314  by  Walter  de  Stapledon,  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  with  the  object  of  establishing  a  seat 
of  learning  for  the  natives  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, and  for  more  than  five  centuries  it  retained 
an  intimate  connexion  with  those  counties. 
The  connecting  links  have  gradually  been 
severed,  and  the  present  roll  of  fellows  contains 
only  two  holders  of  local  fSellowships.  An  ample 
knowled^  of  the  history  of  the  West  country 
is  an  indispensable  qualincation  for  the  historian 
of  Exeter  College.  Without  it  Ihe  clues  for  the 
succession  of  earlier  fellows  could  never  have 
been  discovered,  and  the  college  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  possessing  in  Mr.  Boase  an 
antiquary  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the 
West  of  England.  The  life  of  a  college  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  is  a  fragment  of  our 
national  nistory.  From  the  careers  of  the 
fellows  of  Exeter  may  be  traced  the  various 
changes  in  the  religious  life  of  England.  In  the 
early  years  of  Elizabeth  most  of  its  members 
were  devotees  of  Boman  Catiiolicism.  Under 
Holland,  the  illustrious  Professor  of  Divinity,  it 
was  imbued  with  Puritan  feeling.  After  the 
Restoration  its  discipline  was  lax,  and  its  fellows 
delighted  in  ''drinking and  duncery."  Of  all 
its  fallows  in  the  last  century  not  more  than 
half-a-dozen  rose  to  eminence  in  literature  or 
science.  Its  fortunes  were  highest  in  the  days 
of  Prideaux  and  Conant,  when  a  great  crowd  of 

flo<dced  thither  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  those  learned 
dons.  The  first  and  greatest  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
was  sent  to  Exeter  CoUeoe,  and  has  left  us  a 
lively  account  of  his  college  life.  The  staid 
Earl  of  Radnor  was  anoth^  of  the  pupils  of 
Prideaux;  and  Anthony  Wood,  when  writ- 
ing his  Life  of  that  great  Rector  of  Exeter, 
did  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  attacking  his 
Churohmandbip  through  those  two  illustrioas 
peers.  Any  undaunted  antiquary  who  may  not 
shrink  from  taking  up  the  history  of  Oxford 
learning  from  the  period  when  it  was  dropped 
by  Wood  will  find  his  labours  lightened  by  the 
industry  and  knowledge  of  Mr.  Boase.  We 
hope  that  this  volume  may  be  followed  by  similar 
works  on  the  other  colleges  of  the  university. 

A  Holiday  in  Iceland.  By  N.  L.  van 
Ghruisen,  jun.  (Blliot  Stock.)  The  writer  de- 
scribes how  he  travelled  over  the  hackneyed 
route  from  Reykjavik  to  the  Qeysirs  by  way  of 
Thingvellir,  thence  to  Hekla,  and  home  by 
Reykum.  This  has  been  detailed  a  dozen  times 
in  as  many  years,  and  we  are  quite  surprised 
that  publishers  are  not  more  alive  to  the  fact. 
Iceland  is  no  longer  a  terra  incognita.  It  is  no 
longer  ultima  Thule.  It  is  within  five  days*  sail 
of  Leith,  and  is  visited  yearly  by  some  soores 
of  people.  That  part  of  the  country  described 
by  the  author  is  the  most  familiar  and  moat 
easy  of  access  of  all.  The  details  of  voyage  are 
more  curiously  inaccurate  in  many  respects 
than  we  could  have  imagined  possible.  The 
book  must  have  been  compiled  from  a  much- 
blurred  note -book,  without  any  reference  to  a 
trustworthy  work.  The  spelling  is  shocking.  No 
attemptis  even  made  to  preserve  the  phonetic 
effect.  A  few  examples  will  suffice.  I)r.  Hjal- 
talin  appears  as  Hjalekin  (p.  28) ;  Hrafaagj^  is 
called  Mrafna  Dagh  (p.  52) ;  Naerfholt  becomes 
NmrfhoU  (p.  79);  the  Thjors^  is  called  the 
Thorsjor  (p.  88) ;  the  River  Oxera^  becomes  the 
Axis,  and  so  on.  Now  as  to  details  of  facts, 
two  quotations  will  save  us  the  necessity  of 
any  further  comment: — (p.  41)  *'At  length, 
Zoega,  dismounting,  commenced  to  lead  his  horse 
down  the  two  hundred  feet  precipice;  stepping 
from  crag  to  crag  as  nimbly  as  a  oat."  There  are 
five  errors  in  these  three  lines :  at  the  point  of 
descent  into  Thingvellir  the  chasm  is  nbt  two 
hundred  feet  deep ;  the  descent  is  effected  by  a 
sloping  causeway,  anything  but  a  precipice,  on 
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which  there  are  no  orags  ;  and  finally,  althongh 
we  have  seen  Zoega's  plucky  little  brown  pony  do 
wonderful  things,  weareoeitainitneYerstepped  as 
nimbly  as  a  cat  down  the  Thingyellir  causeway. 
We  have  no  space  to  point  out  the  errors  in  the 
following  sentences,  but  any  Icelandic  traveller 
will  at  once  detect  them :— ''  The  Strokr  is  an 
ill-conditioned  looking  well  of  about  ten  feet 
diameter  and  of  basin -like  form,  the  sides  con- 
tracting until,  at  a  distance  of  some  twenty  feet 
below  the  surface,  a  kind  of  tube  is  seen  where 
the  water  is  boiling  with  great  fury"  (p.  63). 
And  again  with  reference  to  Helkea: — ''Then 
far  below,  in  a  kind  of  crevice  near  the 
base,  a  cloud  of  reddish  smoke  betokened  the 
new  crater  of  '78.  This  eruption  broke  out  in 
April,  but  never  reached  any  great  importance, 
and  by  the  middle  of  July  had  almost  ceased" 
(p.  83).  Without  wishing  for  an  instant  to  be 
unnecessarily  caustic  or  severe,  we  may 
honestly  ask  the  author,  when  he  next  attempts 
to  write  even  a  little  journal  of  travel,  to  take 
care  that  his  facts  are  correct,  and  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  misleading  people  who  reaUy 
aesire  to  know  the  truth. 

Woman* 8  Work  and   Worth:    with  Hinia  on 
Self  ^Culture,     By  W.  H.  Davenport- Adams. 
(John  Hogg.)     Nowadays,  few  persons  can  fail 
to  recognise  the  social  importance  of  woman's 
future  position  in  socieW ;  any  work  profiPering 
fresh  information  on  the  subject  is,  therefore, 
of  interest.    This  bulky  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture of  women's  claims,  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  quantity  of  matter  it  contains,  by  no 
means  furnishes  ail  that  one  could  have  wished 
for  upon  this  topic.    The  author  is  ver^^  anxious 
that  all  the  educational  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  masculine  half  of  humanity  should  be  shared 
bv  the  feminine  half,  and  he  adduces  innumer- 
able data  to  prove  woman's  capability  of  com- 
peting with  man  in  the  more  intellectual  pursuits 
of  life,  yet  is  evidently  fearful  of  carrying  his 
proposition  to  its  logical  conclusion.    *'  I  have 
assumed,"    he   is   careful   to   remark,   <<that 
woman's  chief  duty  lies  at  home,"  ignoring  the 
fact  that  many  thousands  of  toiling,  and  would- 
be  toiling,  females  have  no  home,  and  un- 
less more  paths  be  open  to  them  have  Uttle 
prospect  01  ever  makmg  one.     Mr.  Adams's 
information  as  to  what  literary,  artistic,  and 
scientific  work  woman  has  done,  if  not  very 
new,  is  very  copious,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  carefully 
compiled,  idthough  it  would  have  been  rendered 
more  interesting  to  the  general  reader  had  it 
consisted  of  memoirs  of  a  few  famous  women 
instead  of  such  a  tremendous  array  of  names ; 
itis,  probably,  themost  exhaustive  cyclopaedia  of 
female  biography  yet  published.    The  book  is, 
moreover,  replete  with  appropriate  quotations 
and  stimulating  anecdote,  out—by  those  really 
interested  in  the  subject  of  female  education— 
the  two  final  chapters  will  be  regarded  as  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  work.    They  are 
devoted   to   a   full  and  very  useful  account, 
corrected  and  brought  down  to   the   present 
momenti  of  what  is  now  being  done  towards  the 
promotion  of  advanced  female  education ;  furnish 
particulars  as  to  the  subjects  taught  at  the 
various  existing  colleges  and  high-class  schools ; 
the  cost  of  teaching  and  the  results,  so  far  as 
known,  of  the  tuition,  as,  also,  much  kindred 
information.    The  book,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
calculated  to  prove  serviceable  to  all  occupied  in 
the  matter  of  woman's  work^but,  as  ^ready 
intimated,  it  fails  to  deal  with  a  lar^  portion 
of  the  question ;  the  educational  cumcmum  to 
be  adopted  will  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  but  certainly  does  not 
constitute  the  solution  itself.    There  are  some 
curious  errata  that  should  be  corrected  in  a 
second   edition ;    as,  for  instance,  that  at   p. 
372,  where  the  authorship  of  Les  Dame$  llluitre$ 
is  ascribed  to  a  *'  Mademoiselle  Jacquette." 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

The  third  volume  of  Henrici  de  Bradon  de 
L^gibu9  et  ChnBududinihiM  Anglian  Libri  Quinque, 
edited  by  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  Q.O.,  as  part  of 
the  Bolls  Series,  has  passed  through  the  press, 
and  will  shortly  appear.  It  will  contain 
Bracton's  treatise,  ''De  Assisa  Novae  Dissey- 
sinae,"  and  the  editor's  Introduction  will  treat 
of  Uie  origin  of  the  Gb*eat  Assize  and  the 
important  amendments  made  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  II. 
and  Henry  III.  It  will  also  call  attention  to 
the  disappearance  of  the  "  Magnus  Botulus  "  of 
the  statutes,  which  Sir  Bobert  Cotton  describes 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  as 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  but  with  which  no  roll  of  the  statutes 
at  present  preserved  in  the  Public  Becord  Office 
is  n)und  to  correspond. 

Messrs.  B.  Bentley  Am)  Son  have  in  the 
press  Honor  Carmichad^  a  posthumous  novel 
by  Miss  Henriette  A.  Duff,  orwhom  an  obituary 
notice  appeared  in  the  Aoadbmy  of  November 
22,  1879.  Her  Virginia :  a  Roman  Sketch,  was, 
it  will  be  remembered,  received  in  1877  with  a 
unanimous  verdict  of  approval  by  the  press, 
and  we  are  assured  that  Honor  Carmichad  will 
show  a  marked  advance  of  skill  in  construction 
and  narration  on  her  former  work.  The  scenes 
are  laid  in  the  South  of  France  and  in  England. 

Messes.  C.  Eeqan  Paul  and  Co.  have  in  the 
press  an  authorised  translation  of  the  forth- 
coming German  edition  of  the  Life  of  Amcdie  von 
Lasaidx.  It  will  be  pubHshed  shortly  under  the 
title  of  Sister  Augtutine, 

We  understand  that  Principal  Oaird's  long- 
promised  work.  An  Introduction  to  the  PhUo- 
Sphy  of  Religion,  is  now  so  far  advanced  that 
r.  Maolehose,  the  publisher  to  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  expects  to  have  it  read^  before  the 
end  of  wis  month.  He  has  also  just  put  to 
press  a  new  volume  of  poetry  by  the  autaor  of 
Olrig  Orange  and  Hilda, 

M.  G.  Hanotaxtx  is  to  jpublish  for  the 
Camden  Society  a  very  ounous  memoir  of 
Mdme.  de  Motteville,  written  with  a  view  to 
Bossuet's  funeral  oration  on  Henrietta  Maria, 
Queen  of  Charles  I.  Bossuet  has  evidently 
made  use  of  this  memoir,  and  has  taken  several 
passages  from  it  almost  verbatim. 

We  regret  to  say  that  Prof.  Bugge,  of  Chris- 
tiania,  has  been  for  some  time,  and  still  is, 
seriously  indisposed,  so  that  he  will  not  be  able 
to  bring  out  his  paper  on  the  Celtic  Qrigiu  of 
Norse  Mythology  so  soon  as  his  friends  had 
hoped.    His  illness  is  ascribed  to  overwork. 

Db.  Leopold  Seltgmann  will  deliver  a  course 
of  three  lectures  on  Shakspere's  Lear,  Macbeth, 
and  Hamlet,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archaeology,  on  Tuesdays,  March  9, 
23,  and  30,  at  8.30  p.m. 

Mb.  John  Hodqes  has  in  the  press  a  Chronicle 
of  the  English  Benedictine  Monks,  from  the 
Renewing  of  their  Congregation  in  the  Days  of 
Queen  Mary  to  the  Death  of  King  James  11, , 
edited  from  a  MS.  at  St.  Gregory's  Priory, 
Downside,  by  a  monk  of  the  same  congrega- 
tion. The  work  was  compiled  in  1709  by  Dom 
Bennet  Welden,  O.S.B.,  a  monk  of  St.  Edmund's, 
Parisy  and  freauent  allusions  to  the  MS.  are 
made  by  Dodd,  Tierney,  Oliver,  and  other 
writers. 

Anotheb  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
Order  is  the  Zeitschrift  fUr  Oeschichte  und  Sta^ 
tistik  dee  Benediktinerordens,  which  is  shortly  to 
appear  under  the  editorship  of  Dom  Maur 
Kinter,  O.S.B,  archivist  of  the  monastery  of 
Beigem,  in  Moravia. 

We  understand  that  Messrs.  Macmillan  and 
Co.  will  shortly  publish  for  the  Delegates  of  the 
Olarei^don  |^re99  4  trec^tisQ  oo  Q-Qod^sy  hj  Col. 


A.  B.  Clarke,  C.B.  The  only  adequate  troatiio 
on  Geodetic  Surveys  hitherto  pubUahed  in  the 
English  language  was  Sir  G.  B.  Airy's  article 
on  *'  The  Figure  of  the  Earth"  in  the  Emdo- 
paedia  Metropolitana,  Since  tins  was  wntten 
manjr  most  iniportant  contributions,  sdenti&c, 
descriptive,  and  official,  have  been  made  to  oor 
knowledg^e  of  the  subject.  Col.  Clarke,  haying 
fully  availed  himself  of  these  works,  hopes  that 
his  book  will  to  aome  extent  fill  a  gap  in  oor 
scientific  literature. 

Afteb  the  lull  which  ensued  ui>oa  the  Lunc 
sale,  book-collectors  have  again  had  their 
attention  aroused  this  week 'by  tvo  important 
events:  the  disposal  on  Monday,  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby ,  Wilkinson  and  Hodge,  of  an  assemblage 
of  rare  editions  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  in  varioos 
languages ;  and,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
by  the  same  firm,  of  Mr.  Lake  Price's  collec- 
tion of  books  containing  woodcuts,  iadoding 
''Little  Masters"  of  the  French  and  Qermaa 
schools,  such  as  Le  Petit  Bernard,  JeanOonsin, 
GFeoffroy  Tory,  Jost  Amman,  Tobias  Stimmer, 
and  Virgil  Solis,  as  well  as  some  beaatifd 
Livree  d^Heures  and  the  first  edition  of  the 
famous  Poliphilo,  The  competition  was  fierce, 
and  was  not  confined  to  English  bidders,  French 
houses  being  likewiserepresented.  Mr.Qoaritoh 
seems  to  have  been  the  largest  buyer  on  these 
as  on  several  recent  oooasionB. 

Messes.  Cbosby  Loob:wood  and  Co.  vill 
shortly  publish  A  Manual  of  the  Alkali  Trade, 
including  the  Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Sulphate  of  Soda,  and  Bleaching  Powder,  by 
John  Lomas,  alkali  manufacturer,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  and  London. 

The  Bev.  Canon  Siuimons,  of  Dalton  Holme, 
has  sent  to  press  for  the  Early-English  Text 
Society  his  edition  of  The  LayFoM  Catechism 
in  continuation  of  his  Lay  Folks*  Mass  Book, 
The  Catechism  is  in  Early-English  verse  in  the 
Northern  dialect,  and  expounds  these  six 
things : — (1}  the  fourteen  Articles  of  theOhrietian 
faith ;   (2)  the  Ten  Commandments  that  Qod  has 

S'ven  us;  (3)  the  Seven  Sacraments  that  wero 
en  in  Holy  Church ;  (4)  the  S  even  Deeds  of 
Mercy  to  our  fellow-Ohnstians ;  (5)  the  Seyen 
Virtues  that  every  man  should  practise;  and 
(6)  the  Seven  Vices  that  every  man  shonld 
refuse.  The  Seven  Deeds  of  Mercy  are  thns 
described : — 

"  The  first  is  to  fede  tham  that  er  hungry. 
That  othir,  for  to  ffif  tham  drynk  that  er  thirsty. 
The  third,  for  to  olethe  tham  that  er  clathelen. 
The  ferthe,  is  to  herber  tham  that  er  honselane. 
The  fifte,  for  to  visite  tham  that  Ugges  in  nie* 

nesse. 
The  sezt,  is  to  help  tham  that  in  prism  er. 
The  seventy  to  bery  dede  men  that  has  mister." 

The  short  Latin  original  of  the  treatise  will 
be  edited,  as  well  the  Northern  text,  by  C  anon 
Simmons,  with  Notes,  Introduction,  &c. 

Pbof.  Tyleb,  of  the  United  States,  has  re- 
arranged and  edited  Prof.  Henry  Morley'a  First 
Sketch  of  English  Literature—mach.  to  its  im* 
provement,  says  Mr.  Arthur  Oilman.  He  has 
gathered  into  a  consecutive  narrative,  for 
mstanoe,  the  information  about  Bacon  that  was 
scattered  about  on  pp.  381,  464,  517,  524,  and 
584  in  the  original  Morley;  has  split  up  the 
latter's  100  and  185  page  chapters  into  more  of 
reasonable  length ;  has  added  new  matter,  and 
brought  the  book  down  more  nearly  to  the 
present  day.  "  If  ever  there  was  a  good  book 
spoilt  in  the  making  it  was  Mr.  Morley's  First 
Sketch  of  English  Literature,"  says  his  Trans- 
atlantic critic;  and  now  his  American  ousin 
has  set  it  all  right.  They  manage  these  things 
better  in  the  States,  you  see. 

The  poets  of  Bohemia  have  sent  to  Mr.  W.  B* 
MorfiU  copies  of  their  works,  with  autographs 
and  dedications,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
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SloT»k8  publiahed  in  the    Westminster  Review 
f(»  October  last. 

A  LmiANiAir  Literary  Society  has  been 
faonded  in  Q«nnany  under  powerfal  and  in- 
flnential  anepices.  Its  object  is  to  collect 
sTvrything  ihat  bas  reference  to  the  language 
and  history  of  Litnania,  to  establisb  a  library 
for  that  norpose,  and  to  publish  a  journal.  It 
is  well  Known  that  the  Lituanian  language, 
hemmed  in  as  it  is  on  every  side  by  Qerman, 
Polish,  Rusaian,  and  Lettish,  is  rapidly  dying 
cat.  and  that,  unless  everything  that  is  within 
leach  is  now  oollected,  it  will  soon  be  lost  for 
ever.  Lituanian,  as  was  shown  by  Bopp,  is  in 
some  of  its  grammatical  forms  nearer  to 
Sanskrit  than  any  other  European  language; 
and  thoQ|;h,  by  leaving  out  the  qualification  in 
some  of  its  grammatical  forms,  a  wrong  im- 
pression lias  been  created  that  Lituanian  was 
really  a  kind  of  European  Sanskrit^  the  true 
scientific  interest  of  that  ancient  language  has 
ahraya  been  recognised  by  sU  students  of  the 
sdeooe  of  language.  The  founders  of  the  new 
society  for  saving  what  can  still  be  saved  from  the 
ApproabkiBg  wreck  of  Lituanian  deserve  the 
eratitnde  and  active  support  of  all  scholars. 
The  first  number  of  the  MittheUungen  of  the 
T.itiianian  fiodety  has  just  appeared.  We  see 
amon^  the  meniDers  the  well-known  names  of 
NeaseJmaan,  Bezsenberger,  Mannhardt,  Fick, 
O.  Sdiade,  and  Yoelkel.  The  five  honorary 
members  are  the  President  of  East  Prussia,  Dr. 
Ton  flam ;  Bielenstein,  the  President  of  the 
Lettish  Literary  Society ;  Pott,  Miklosich,  and 
Max  Miiller.  It  was  settled  at  the  first  meeting 
<i  tlie  society  tiiat  Lituanian  must  be  spelt 
without  a  th. 

The  February  number  of  the  Vyestnik 
Emmf  contains  some  remarks  on  the  educa- 
tional statistics  of  Bussia.  From  these  it  appears 
that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  pupils  attend  the 
middle-class  schools  and  receive  a  classical 
edocation.  Of  these,  however,  only  seven  or 
eight  per  cent,  pass  on  to  the  high  schools,  the 
others  breaking  off  at  the  less  advanced  stage. 
Thirty  per  cent,  study  with  a  special  view  to 
the  dsncal  office,  but  very  few  of  these  attain 
to  positions  of  importance  in  the  Ohurch.  The 
pupils  attending  the  private  middle-class  schools 
are  reckoned  at  six  per  cent.,  and  the  remaining 
fourteen  per  cent  may  be  divided  between  the 
Beal  Schools  and  the  military  gymnasia. 

Dr.  Haks  Beitnewitz,  of  Magdebtirg,  has 
published  at  Halle  a  dissertation  on  **  (Queer's 
air  Thopoi:  a  Parody  on  the  Old-English 
Romances."  His  quotations  from  the  latter 
folly  justify  Chaucer*s  skit  on  them. 

A  TUAiraLATiOK  of  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's 
Bistory  of  Our  Oum  Times  will  shortly  be  issued 
by  Messrs.  Schlioke,  of  Leipzig.  The  translator 
is  Mr.  Leopold  Satscher. 

Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  and  Co.  have  just 
published  Joan  of  Are^  by  Janet  Tuckey,  as  the 
fourth  volume  in  their  ''New  Plutaxch "  Lives 
of  Men  and  Women  of  Action. 

Mb.  W.  J.  Bolfe's  edition  of  King  John,  in 
his  handsome  series  of  school  and  college 
editions  of  Bhakspere's  plays  has  just  reached 
us  from  the  United  States.  The  Notes  are  as 
full  and  good,  and  posted  up  to  the  latest  date, 
as  in  j^ietions  plays,  and  are  enlivened  by 
cuotatu>ns  from  the  Oowden  Clarkes,  Johnson, 
«c.,  on  the  spedal  value,  dramatically,  of 
cectain  words  and  phrases.  The  "  Critical  Com- 
ments  on  the  Hay  "  are  from  Gervinus,  Mrs. 
Jameson  (more  fiilly),  Dowden,  and  FurnivalL 
An  addendum  gives  from  Campbell's  Life  of 
Ifra  Siddom  that  great  actress's  account  of  her 
own  oonoeption  and  acting  of  Constance. 

On  the  oelebration  of  the  tercentenary  of 
CuM^ens,  two  new  translations  and  also  five 
new  Portogueee  editions  of  the  Lusiad  will  be 
published* 


A  GOHMissiON' has  just  been  instituted,  under 
the  title  of  '^  Commission  de  Odographie 
historique  de  I'ancieime  Prance,"  tiie  dilef 
work  of  which  will  be  to  complete  and  supple- 
ment the  labours  of  the  '' Commission  de  la 
Topographic  des  Cktules."  M.  Henri  Martin  is 
the  president. 

We  had  occasion  some  time  since  to  review 
favourably  a  school  edition  of  the  first  book  of 
Horace's  Odes,  published  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Page, 
Master  at  Charterhouse  and  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  Messrs.  MacTnillan 
and  Co.'s  new  series  of  "  Elementary  Classics." 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Page  intends 
editing  the  remaining  books  of  the  Odes  in  the 
same  way,  but  taking  care  that  each  book  shall 
be  complete  in  itself.  This  done,  Mr.  Page 
contemplates  the  preparation  of  an  edition  com-* 
plete  in  one  volume  for  the  ''  Classical  Series." 
addressed  to  colleges  and  the  higher  forms  of 
schools;  for  this  purpose  he  will  abridge  or 
amplify,  as  the  case  may  require,  the  notes  in 
the  elementary  edition,  adding  notes  on  points 
of  criticism  and  philology,  and  finally  a  general 
Introduction  to  the  whole  work. 

A  society  for  the  promotion  of  Jewish  studies 
has  iust  been  founded  in  Paris  under  the 
presidency  of  Baron  James  de  Bothschild. 

The  speedy  publication  is  announced  of  two 
volumes  of  verse — M.  Jean  Aicard's  poem, 
Miette  et  Nor6t  and  a  collection  of  tales  of  Paris 
by  M.  Maurice  Bouohor.  It  is  likewise  stated 
that  M.  Emile  Zola  is  about  to  be^in  a  new 
novel,  the  scene  and  subject  of  which  will  be 
the  fashionable  shops,  and  in  which  he  proposes 
to  study  trade  in  Paris. 

PamoE  LuoiEN  Bofaparte  asks  us  to 
correct  an  erratum  m  the  sixth  line  of  his 
letter  which  appeared  ia  our  last  number. 
For  ''one  quarter  of  a  lunation"  read  "one 
quarter  or  a  lunation." — In  our  paragraph  about 
Gutenberg  last  week  the  n  was  accidentally  left 
out  of  Mentz,  whicdi  thus  appeared  as  Metz. 

Messbs.  Fibmin-Didot  are  just  publishing  a 
facsimile  chromo-lithographic  reproduction  of  a 
remarkable  Portuguese  MS.  of  1610,  belonging 
to  the  Lisbon  Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
entitied  Pontificales  Missae,  the  work  of  E^tevam 
Gongalves  Netto.  It  was  exhibited  bv  the 
Portuguese  Government  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1867. 

Messes.  Sampson  Low  axd  Co.  send  us 
what  claims,  and  with  very  good  reason,  to  be 
"the  popular  paper-knife."  In  addition  to 
being  very  light  and  pliant,  it  contains  on  its 
blade  a  large  amount  of  information  on  postal 
subjects,  together  with  a  scale  showing  inches 
and  centimetres.  When  the  use  of  this  naper- 
knife  becomes  as  general  as  it  should  be, 
those  who  insufficiently  prepay  their  letters 
will  merit  the  contempt  as  well  as  the  reproba- 
tion of  mankind. 

The  French  Academy  has  filled  up  the 
vacancies  caused  hj  the  death  of  M.  de  Sacy 
andM.  St.-Ben^  Taillandier  by  the  election  of 
MM.  Labiche  and  Maxima  du  Camp. 

The  publishers  Boux  and  Favale,  of  Turin, 
will  shortly  issue  a  work  full  of  interesting 
details  on  Venetian  life,  in  its  artistic  and  soci^ 
aspects,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  fall  of  the 
Bepublic.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Molmenti, 
well  known  for  his  devotion  to  Venetian  studies, 
and  will  be  entitied  La  Storia  di  Venezia  neUa 
Vitaprivata  daUe  Origini  Jino  alia  Caduta  delta 
Bepmhlica.  It  has  carried  off  the  great  prize 
for  works  on  Venetian  history  instituted  in 
1868  by  the  deceased  patrician,  Stampslia. 

The  centenary  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  distin- 
guished divine,  falls  on  the  17th  inst.,  and  the 
occasion  will  be  celebrated  at  various  places  in 
Scotland.  Dr.  Chalmers  was  born  in  1780,  and 
died  in  the  year  1847. 


Not  a  Fair  Start  will  be  the  titie  of  No.  3  of 
*  *  Moxon's  Select  Novelettes,"  to  be  published 
at  the  end  of  this  month.  Mrs.  Walter  Leigh 
Hunt  is  the  author. 

The  March  number  of  the  Revue  Historique 
will  contain  "  Le  Proces  de  C.  Rabirius  et  TOp- 
position  d^mocratique  au  Temps  de  Cic^ron ;" 
"  Le  Comity  de  Salut  public  de  VAn  HE.  et 
TEspagne,"  by  A.  Sorel ;  *'  Un  Corsaire  normand 
sous  Louis  XLV.,  M^moires  de  Jean  Doublet 
de  Honfleur,"  by  Ch.  Br^ard ;  '« Napoleon  I.  et 
le  Roi  Louis,"  by  Baron  du  Casse. 

The  Revue  Critique  states  that  M.  Miliaraki 
has  discovered  at  Andres  a  Greek  MS.  of  the  six- 
teenth century  containin^^  the  poem  of  ^crt&u,in 
which  the  autiior's  name  is  given  as  Eostathius. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  second  number  of  Le  Livre  is  a  decided 
improvement  upon  the  first.  A  series  of  articles 
on  the  provincial  libraries  of  France  is  bc^n, 
and  promises  to  be  very  interesting ;  the  present 
instalment  contains  an  account  of  the  Bouen 
library,  with  two  etching  illustrative  thereof. 
The  article  on  armorial  bmdings  is  continued. 
M.  Honors  Bonhomme,  already  well  known  to 
lovers  of  French  literature  by  the  contributions 
he  has  made  to  a  better  estimation  of  the 
specially  French  genius  of  Piron,  begins  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  fiEury  tales  of  the  late  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  A  short  note  of  the 
late  M.  Prosper  Blanchemain's  is  accompanied 
— for  so  the  fates  would  have  it^by  an  obituary 
notice  of  the  author.  The  notice  is  signed 
**  0.  U.,"  and  may  therefore  be  safely  attributed 
to  the  editor  of  Le  Livre.  M.  Uzanne  is,  asU 
behoves  writers  of  obituary  notices  to  be,  ver^ 
kind  to  the  merits  of  his  subject,  and  a  little — 
not  excessively — blind  to  bis  defects.  M« 
Blanchemain  was  a  book-lover  of  a  type  which 
is  now  conmioner  in  France  than  in  England, 
and  of  which  the  most  distinguished  living 
representative  is  the  venerable  M.  Paul  Lacroix. 
This  type  distinguishes  itself  by  an  omnivorous 
love  of  books  rather  than  by  strictiy  critical 
examination  of  their  merits,  and  too  often 
descends  after  the  fiishion  of  a  chiffonnier  into 
tiie  gutters  of  literature.  But  it  is  a  type 
which  no  student  of  letters  could  spare,  and 
which  provides  in  ample  measure  material  for 
those  who  have  more  critical  power  to  exercise 
themselves  with.  M.  Blanchemain  was  in 
easy  circumstances,  and  could  indulge  his  vein 
without  difficulty.  His  special  period  was  the 
sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  century,  nor 
did  he,  it  would  appear,  know  much  of  tiie 
older  French  literature.  But  his  editions  of 
Bonsard,  of  St  Gelais,  of  Magny,  and  other 
members  or  contemporaries  of  the  PUiade 
deserve  gratitude,  and  will  have  it.  We  need 
only  add  that  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy's  English 
letter  contains  some  noteworthy  criticism  of 
Mx.  Swinburne's  Study  of  Shakespeare, 

The  January  number  of  the  Revtie  Archio- 
logique  contains  two  articles  which  might 
perhaps  be  overlooked  by  some  of  those  whom 
they  concern — ^viz.,  archaeologists  and  classical 
scholars.  M.  Heuzey,  a  most  competent  ju^ge 
in  matters  relative  to  the  history  of  art,  in  a 
paper  on  "The  Babylonian  Terra-cottas,'' 
arrives  at  the  important  conclusion  that  Baby- 
lonian art  is  generically  different  firom  that  of 
Assyria.  Though  proceeding  from  the  same 
starting-point,  it  developed  itself  in  a  different 
spirit,  and  may  be  said  to  occupy  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  that  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria.  M.  Benoist  sives  us  a  fragment  of  a 
critical  and  exegetical  work  on  Catullus  (re- 
lative to  xxix.),  destined  to  appear  shortly. 
The  editions  of  Ellis  and  Munro  are  frequentiy 
referred  to. 

The  *<  Go^^Usohaft"  of  Bonn  has  set 
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on  foot  an  Hietorisches  Jahrhuch^  edited  by  Dr. 
QeoTg  HtLffer,  and  published  by  Theissing  at 
Miinster.  Its  object  is  to  proride  an  organ 
for  those  historians  **  who  regard  Christ  as  the 
central  pivot  of  histor^r,  and  the  Catholic  Chnrch 
as  the  divinely  appointed  institution  for  the 
education  of  the  human  race."  With  tiliia 
object  it  purposes  to  maintain  a  strictly  scientific 
character,  and  the  contents  of  the  first  number 
quite  bear  out  tiiat  intention.  Among  them  are 
two  articles  specially  interesting  to  English 
readers— one  by  Baron  yon  Beumont,  giving 
extracts  from  some  unpublished  papers  of  the 
last  of  the  Stuarts,  tike  Cardinal  of  York, 
together  with  notices  of  the  rest  of  the  Stuart 
family.  Another  article,  by  Freiherr  von 
Helfert,  deals  with  ''Nelson  before  Naples 
in  1799 ; "  it  merely  gives  a  r^mS  of  the  facts 
which  a  second  article  is  to  criticise. 


TH£  OKEEK  library  at  S2CYBNA. 

Few  travellers   are  aware  of  the    interesting 
collection  of  objects  of  ancient  art  which  are 
kept  in  the  library  and  museum  of  the  Greek 
community  at  Smyrna,  known  as  that  of  the 
Evangelical  school,  near  the  Greek  Cathedral  of 
S.  Photeina.    Several  stelae  and  slabs  bearing 
ancient  Greek  inscriptions  are  preserved  under 
cover,  and  railed  off  on  the  south  side  of  the 
cathedral ;  but  the  choicest  specimens  are  kept 
in  the  library.     Most  of  tiie  inscriptions  have 
been  published  from  time  to  time  in  an  occasional 
periodical  issued    by  the    committee    of   the 
museum.     The  best  sculptures  in  the  collec- 
tion are  a  headless  faun  and  a  caryatid  figure 
from  Tralles,  close  to  Aidin.     Among  the  coins 
I  noticed  a  silver  Ptolemy  with    a  youthful 
head ;  reverse,  an  eagle  to  the  left,  in  front  LN, 
behind  SI,  for,  I  suppose,  Kitium  in  Cyprus. 
Far  more  interesting  are  the  MSS.,    of  which 
one  splendid  volume  deserves  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion.   It  is  in  the  largest  quarto,  and  contains 
the  Pentateuch,  with  the  Books  of  Judges  and 
Buth   beautifully    written    in    Greek,    with 
marginal  scholia.    This  MS.,  which  consists  of 
261    pages,  is  illustrated    with  between   two 
and  three  hundred  exquisite  illuminated  minia- 
tures ;  but,  as  many  of  these  are  double,  the 
real  number  may  be  reckoned  as  nearly   as 
many  again.    Nothing  can  exceed  the  grace  and 
deHcaoy  of  some  of  these  paintings,  which  belong 
probably  to  the  twelfth  century.    I  append  a  few 
notes  of  the  subjects  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable.   (1)  The  Creator  standing  towards 
the  left  sustains  the  globe.      (2)  The  divine 
hand  is  seen  extended  over  chaos.     (3)  The 
diTOie  hand  divides  the  light  from  the  darkness, 
which   are  personified  by  two  figures,  one  of 
which   cames   a   torch.      (7)    Aji    extremely 
delicate   representation  of  the  creation  of  the 
fish  and  fowls.      (9)  Adam.     (22)  The  expul- 
sion of  Adam  and  Eve  from  Eden  by  a  ray  of 
white  fire.    (27)  Cain  and  Abel,  the  latter  of 
whom  brings  a  bimb.     (30)  The  rainbow.    (39) 
Treading  the  winepress  and  the  covering  of 
Noah.    (44)  Destruction  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
^m  which  the  various  nations  depart  habited 
in  various  national  costumes.      (71)  Lot  and 
his  daughters  depart  from  Sodom ;  his  wife  is 
shown  as  a  white  figure  looking  back  toward 
the  dty.     (41)  Pharaoh's  dream,  the  fat  Hne 
devouring  the  lean ;  very  quaint.    (142)  Joseph 
crowned  with  a  diadem  on    his  throne,  with 
Egyptians    engaged     in    weighing   com     in 
front;      very     mie.       (147)      Joseph     feasts 
alone,  _the     Egyptians    at     another     board. 


fl49^  Wagons  starting  to  fetch  Jacob;  fine. 
(l68)  Moses  at  the  btiming  bush ;  below  he 
18  seen  putting  off  his  shoes.  (176)  Dismay  of 
the  Egyptians  at  the  lice,  which,  six  in 
number  and  purple  in  colour,  settle  upon  them ; 
the  figures  are  admirable.  (183]  The  murrain. 
(187)  The  pursuit  in  chariots  of  the  Israelites, 
who  are  defended  by  a  pillar  of  fire;  the  pillar 


of  cloud  is  poetically  personified  by  an  angel 
enveloped  in  a  dark  veil.  (189)  Destruction  of 
the  Egyptians  in  the  sea.  (190)  Dance  of 
Hebrew  damsels.  (191)  The  rest  at  Elim; 
palm-trees  in  a  sort  of  oasis.  (192)  The  giving 
of  quails  and  manna.  ^194)  Moses  strikes  a 
rock  of  pink- veined  marole;  figures  very  fine. 
(195)  Arms  held  up  during  the  battle.  (201) 
The    Mercy  Seat,  with    two  gold  cherubim. 

g)2)  The  golden  candlestick.  (206)  Priest 
fore  altar.  (211)  The  golden  calf.  (222) 
Priest  and  leper.  (225)  The  soape-goat,  which 
is  black,  with  gilded  horns  and  legs.  (237) 
Return  of  spies  with  grapes.  (239)  Stoning  a 
criminal;  very  fine.  (244)  Death  of  Miriam 
and  her  interment  in  a  sarcophagus  of  pink 
marble  veined  with  blue.  (247)  The  brazen 
sen>ent.  (270)  Two  figures  gatheriog  grapes 
and  corn.  (287)  Joshua  with  a  blue  ntmbiu, 
(332)  Figures  with  the  most  delicately  painted 
faces ;  behind  are  buildings  with  curious  arclu- 
tectural  details ;  one  of  the  finest  miniatures  of 
the  series.  (333)  Jael  and  Sisera.  (346)  Buth 
and  Boaz  among  the  com. 

This  magnificent  MS.  was  the  property  of  the 
cathedral  church,  and  is  supposed  to  be  that 
mentioned  by  Pococke  as  the  property  of  the 
Greek  Metropolitan. 

MS.  A— 34.  A  quarto  volume  of  the  twelfth 
century,  beautifully  written  in  double  columns, 
containing  the  works  of  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen. 
MS.  B~8.  An  imperfect  volume  in  large 
octavo,  containing  ninety- six  leaves,  with  most 
curious  illuminations  of  early— eleventh  or 
twelfth  century — date.  It  is  a  work  on  physi- 
ology written  by  Epiphanius,  Archbishop  of 
Cyprus. 

MS.  B — 50.  A  volume  on  charta  horrd)ycina 
of  ecclesiastical  music,  very  beautifully  written. 
MS.  G— 1.  The  gospels,  in  octavo,  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Ttiis  book  contains  251 
leaves,  and  has  five  illuminated  headings  to 
each  gospel. 

MS.  G— 2.  The  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  in 
octavo,  of  the  thirteenta  century,  followed  by 
that  of  St.  Mark.    A  volume  of  209  pages. 

MS.  G--5.  The  four  gospels,  with  the 
Epistle  of  Eusebius  prefixed— 290  pages,  very 
finely  written— of  the  eleventh  or  tenth  century. 
There  is  a  picture  of  each  evangelist  attiie  com- 
mencement of  his  goepeL 

Beside  the  above  MSS.— which,  with  one 
exception,  are  written  on  vellum — and  several 
others  of  less  interest,  the  libraij  contains  a 
fine  Book  of  Hours,  on  vellum,  pnnted  at  Paris 
by  Simon  Yostre.       Gbeville  J.  Chester. 


THE  FKENOH  ABOHTVES. 

The  importance  of  the  "  D^pot  des  Archives 
du  Minist^re  des  Affaires  Etrangbres  de  France  " 
is  well  known.  This  institution  was  founded  in 
1688  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  Its  collections 
were  continued  from  that  date  without  interrup- 
tion, and  were  speedily  supplemented  by  the 
addition  of  the  papers  of  the  ereat  Ministers  of 
an  earlier  age— Kichelieu,  Slazarin,  Colbert. 
Since  the  seventeenth  century  this  jealous  and 
almost  inaooessible  Office  has  kept  a  faithftil,  if 
too  narrow,  watch  upon  the  documents  relating 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  France.  Most  European 
States  woidd  find  m  the  Eeports  of  the  French 
ambassadors  materials  that  would  enable  them 
to  complete  and  often  to  rewrite  a  large  portion 
of  their  history.  At  the  present  day  the  number 
of  MS.  volumes  preserved  at  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  is  said  to  exceed  40,000. 

These  priceless  Archives  were  long  closed  to 
everybody.  Only  a  very  few  workers— who 
can  be  counted  on  one^s  fingers— Yoisenon, 
Anquetil,  L^montey,  and  the  celebrated  Fox- 
made  their  way  into  them  at  long  intervals. 
The  princinle,  up  to  within  a  very  few  years  ago, 
was  that  the  Archives  of  Foreign  Aff^drs  were  a 
°^"^"  secret. 


However,  as  foreign  Governments  were  setting 
an  example  of  greater  liberality,  it  was  at  length 
perceived  that  secrets  two  hundred  yean  old 
were,  or  ought  to  be,  secrets  no  longer.  In  1874 
the  Due  Decazes,  then  Mimster  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  seemed  to  wish  to  half  open  the  door. 
A  commission  was  appointed,  which  was  to 
superintend  and  authorise  within  reasonabb 
limits  the  communication  of  the  papers  deposited 
in  the  Archives. 

The  Archives  were  classed  under  three 
heads:— (1)  The  oldest  series  of  diplomatic 
correspondence  down  to  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
(1713) ;  (2)  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  (1774) ;  (3)  firom 
Louis  XVI.  to  our  own  days. 

With  regard  to  the  first  period,  all  researches 
were  to  be  entirely  free— any  document  might 
be  copied  and  published ;  for  the  second,  ])er- 
mission  had  to  be  obtained;  for  the  tlurd, 
documents  were  onlv  communicated  in  excep- 
tional cases,  and  under  special  conditions,  laid 
down  by  the  Minister  in  each  case,  accoiding  to 
the  nature  of  the  documents. 

But  it  was  not  enoii^h  to  have  regulations; 
their  application  was  iS^ewise  necessary.  Nov 
these  new  arrangements,  which  were  approred 
unanimously  by  the  press,  were  in  reality  a 
dead  letter,  or  little  more.  The  traditions  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  old  staff  of  the  Archives 
were  too  strong  even  for  the  will  of  the  Minister. 
But  some  promising  changes  have  just  been 
effected  in  this  staff  and  in  the  conaposition  of 
the  Oommission  of  the  Archives  which  are  of 
better  augury  for  the  future. 

The  direction  of  the  Archives  is  entrusted  to 
M.  G-u^roult,  whose  urbanity  is  known  to  all 
those  who  have  had  relations  with  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  M.  G-irard  de  Bialie,  a 
talented  writer  and  a  man  of  liberal  instincts, 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sub-direction. 

The  most  certain  indication  of  the  new  spirit 
which  is  henceforth  to  preside  over  the  com- 
munication of  documents  is  to  be  found  in  the 
re-handling  undergone  by  liie  Oommission  of 
Diplomatio  Archives,  l^e  new  president  is 
M.  Henri  Martin,  senator,  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  author  of  the  History  of  France, 
which  possesses  a  European  reputation.  With 
him  are  a  ^up  of  senators,  deputies,  members 
of  the  Listitute,  and  publicists,  who  have  spe- 
cially devoted  themselves  to  historical  and  dipb- 
matic  studies.  We  remark  in  tiiis  list  the  names 
of  MM  de  Bozi^re,  senator ;  Spuller,  depaty; 
Benan ;  Maury,  Directorof  the  National  Anmires; 
Monod,  editor  of  the  Bevue  Historic;  Boatmf, 
Director  of  the  Ecole  des  Sciences  Politiqaes; 
Bambaud,  A.  Sorel,  &c. 

It  is  hoped  that,  as  soon  as  this  new  organisa- 
tion has  been  brought  into  working  order,  the 
undertaking  of  a  general  revision  and  of  the  pre- 
paration of  a  catidogue  of  the  wealth  of  the  Ar- 
chives will  proceed  rapidly.  The  public  will  thus 
be  enabled  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  real 
state  of  the  collections,  and  to  avail  themselves, 
under  proper  superintendence  and  with  the 
necessary  restrictions,  of  the  invaluable  and 
boundless  stores  of  historical  information  which 
they  contain. 

OBIT  U  A  BY. 
The  Bev.  Charles  William  BusseU,  D.Dm 
whose  name  has  long  been  familiar  in  the 
religious  and  literary  world,  died  at  Dublin  on 
the  26th  ult.  He  was  bom  in  thecoantyof 
Down  in  1812,  and  has  presided  over  the 
administration  of  Maynooth  College  since  1657, 
having  been  himself  trained  in  that  institution. 
Many  years  ago  he  published  translations  from 
the  German  of  the  tales  of  von  Schmid  and  of 
Leibnitz's  system  of  theology.  His  life  of 
Cardinal  Mezzofanti  (185S)  had  its  origin  in  an 
article  on  that  wonderful  master  of  living  ^^^ 
dead  languages  which  tMWtfied,  in  the  Ediri' 
hurgh  Bwiew  during^l^.^  The  book  w»» 
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ittijwd  in  price  and  aize  by  the  inoluaion  of 
notioes  of  the  moat  celebrated  linguists  in  all 
ooantries.  It  was  translated  into  Italian  and 
pnbliahed  at  Bologna  in  1859.  When  a  second 
edition  of  the  life  appeared  in  1863  it  was  ang- 
mented  by  ten  additional  facsimiU  autographs 
of  the  Cajdinal  in  different  languages,  which 
were  selected  firom  a  larger  number  in  the  Italian 
tnnaLation.  In  1869 1)r.  Bnssell  received  the 
honour  of  being  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Boyal  Commission  on  Historical  Manuscripts ; 
and  since  1872  he  has  edited,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Prendergast,  seyeral  yolomes  of  the 
OalendaiB  of  State  Papers  relating  to  Ireland, 
beginning  witii  the  reign  of  James  I.  Dr. 
Buasell  contzibuted  to  the  eighth  edition  of  the 
Encydapaedia  Britannica,  uia  articles  in  the 
ACADESCT  on  M.  Damalas'  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament  (October  28,  1876),  and  on 
HiLranliBld's  edition  of  the  Epistles  of  Clement 
of  Some  (September  1,  1877),  will  be  in  the 
memory  of  our  readers. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Augustus  GrauTille  Staple- 
ton,  who  died  at  Warbrook,  Hampshire,  on  the 
26th  ult.,  has  been  for  more  than  half-a-oentory 
fi^miKar  in  the  political  world.  He  was  bom 
in  1800,  and  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambfidga  On  leavine  the  uniyersity  he  became 
private  secretary  to  Mx.  Canning,  and  acted  in 
that  mpaaty  until  the  premature  death  of  the 
iUastrions  statesman.  A  few  years  afterwards 
he  wrote  a  history  in  three  yolumes  of  the 
Folitioai  Lift  of  Canning  from  September  1822. 
"BJB  smaller  work  on  George  Canning  and  his 
Times  (1859)  was  deficient  in  method  and  needed 
curteilment.  In  1843  he  published,  under  the 
title  of  The  Beal  Mimster  EvU  of  Ireland,  a 
scheme  for  the  relief  of  the  destitution  in  that 
unhappy  land ;  and  four  years  later  he  issued 
another  pamphlet  on  the  duty  of  the  British 
people  with  reference  to  the  Iri^  priest  During 
the  last  thirty  years  Mr.  Stapleton  has  produced 
a  host  of  tracts  and  pamphlets  on  the  political 
qoeetionfl  of  tiie  day.  One  of  these,  describing 
the  true  reasons  for  the  breaking-out  of  the 
Franoo-Gteman  war  of  1871,  was  reproduced  in 
BnuaeLs  in  a  French  translation. 

The  reoent  death  of  Ismail  lyanoyich  Srez- 
nsTsky  depriyes  finssia  of  an  excellent  and 
indefatigable  scholar.  Born  in  1812,  and 
educated  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Elharkof,  he  at 
in  early  age  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  Slavomc  languages  and  of  the  literary 
antiquities  of  Bussia.  In  1854  he  became  a 
msmber  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences, 
sad  in  1855  Professor  of  the  Slayonic  Languages 
in  the  Uniyersity  of  St.  Petersburg.  In  all 
that  concerned  the  national  literature,  the 
history,  and  the  archaeology  of  Bussia,  he  took 
a  lively  interest;  and  on  ail  those  subjects  he 
contributed  a  very  great  number  of  yaluable 
articles  to  the  Transactione  of  the  Second 
IHvision  of  the  A<»demy.  Beside  these  he 
rahhshed  a  great  many  other  excellent  contri- 
butions to  scientific  j^odical  literature,  edited 
numerous  old  Slayonic  literary  records,  and  for 
balf-a-oentury  never  flagged  in  his  efforts  to 
throw  light  upon  the  early  history  of  his  native 
land  waa  of  other  Slavonic  countries.  The 
Dictionary  of  the  OURuBeian  Language,  to 
which  he  devoted  many  years  of  his  life,  has 
not  yet  seen  the  light.  Among  his  published 
works  may  be  mentioned  his  Examination  of 
the  HoaAhen  Worship  of  the  Ancient  Slavonians 
[1S48),  Z^morogian  Afdiquities  (1833-38),  Ideas 
as  to  the  Mietory  of  the  Ruseian  Language  (1850), 
MateriaU  towards  a  Comparative  and  Explanc^^ 
tory  DieUonary  and  Grammar  (1854-56), 
Ancient  Slavonic  Records  (1868),  and  many  others, 
att  in  Russian. 

Bt  the  death  of  Isidoro  de  Lumia,  Sicily  has 
lost  an  aoeorate  and  powerful  historian,  second 
only  to  Mieh^e  Amari.  During  sixteen  years 
he  fiUed  the  post  of  Director  of  the  Arohiyes  at 


Palermo,  and  brought  out  a  series  of  important 
historical  publications  of  great  literary  merit  as 
well  as  diligent  research. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

nbbuokadnezzab's  madness. 

New  York:  Feb.  7,1880. 
In  the  issue  for  December  13  of  the  Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A.,  Sunday  School  Times,  was  an 
article  contributed  by  Canon  Bawlinson  oa  the 
**  Light  from  Oriental  Discoveries  on  the  Book." 
In  it  he  stated,  as  his  first  illustration  of  the 
confirmations  afTorded  by  Assyrian  monuments 
to  the  Bible,  that  Nebucha&ezzar's  madness 
appears  to  be  referred  to  in  his  own  standard 
inscription ;  and,  in  support  of  the  statement, 
he  quoted  Sir  Henry  Itawlinson's  translation, 
to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second 
volume  of  Canon  Eawlinson's  Herodotus. 
Another  paper,  the  New  York  Independent, 
remarked  in  a  criticism  upon  the  article  that 
Canon  Bawlinson  ought  to  have  known  that 
this  was  a  very  early,  tentative  translation  of 
Sir  Henry's,  and  "has  long  been  given  up  ;  " 
and  that  M^nant's  AnnaXes  d'Assyrie,  or  even 
the  Records  of  t?^e  Past,  would  have  shown  him 
that,  as  now  translated,  the  inscription  contains 
no  reference  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  his  madness. 
Canon  Bawlinson  writes,  under  dato  of 
December  31,  a  reply  to  this  criticism,  in  which 
he  says : — 

"  With  respect  to  the  inscription  in  question,  I  was 
of  coarse  perfectly  aware  that  a  different  version  of 
it  had  been  pat  forth  in  the  Records  of  the  Past  by 
a  respectable  Assyrian  scholar,  the  Bev.  J.  M. 
Bodwell ;  bat  I  intended  to  maintain  the  correctness 
of  Sir  H.  Bawlinson's  orisinal  translation,  which 
he  has  never  retracted,  and  of  which  he  sanctioned 


the  repablication  without  alteration  in  the  year 
1875— the  same  year  in  which  Mr.  Bodwell's 
translation  made  its  appearance.  I  did  not  think 
the  paces  of  the  Sunday  School  Times  the  proper 
place  for  lingaistio  controversy;  and  I  therefore 
made  no  allusion  to  Mr.  Bodwell's  version.  In 
point  of  fact,  I  disouto  its  accuracy ;  and  I  think 
it  bears  internal  evidence  of  being  impossible." 

That  Mr.  BodwelFs  translation  is,  in  substance, 
the   one   which   is,    nevertheless,  universally 
accepted  by  Assyrian  scholars  is  easy  enough  to 
prove  from  the  writings  of  Oppert,  M^nant, 
Lenormant,  Schrader,  George  Smith,  and  Sayce ; 
but  as  no  American  has  yet  made  himself  a 
proficient    in    Assyrian    studies,     I     find    it 
difficult  to  learn  what  is  the  evidence  on  which 
Canon  Bawlinson  rei>re8ents  Sir  Henry  Bawlin- 
son as  adhering  to  ms  original  translation.    He 
sa^s  that  Sir  Henry  '<  has  never  retracted  "  it. 
This  assertion  would  seem  to  be  contradicted  by 
Canon  Bawlinson's  own  words :  "  Col.  Bawlin- 
son once  thought  he  had  found  a  reference  to  the 
illness  in  the  Standard  Inscription,  but  he  now 
explains  the  passage  differently'*  —  Herodotus, 
vol.  i.,  p.  516,  note  4  (first  edition,  1858) ;  as 
also  inferentially,  where  the  Canon  says  :  "  It 
has  been  thought  that  there  is  a  reference  to 
Nebuchadnezzar's  malady  in  the  standard  in- 
scription. But  this  is  now  doubted  " — Five  Great 
Monarchies,  vol.  iii.,  p.  584  (1865).  But  now,  not 
only  does  Canon  Bawlinson  assert  that  Sir  Henry 
has  never  retracted  his  original  translation,  made, 
I  believe,  in  1855,  but  one  or  two  other  state- 
ments of  his  almost  compel  me  to  believe  that 
Sir  Henry  has  reverted  to  it.    I  notice  that  in 
the  second  edition  of  Canon  Bawlinson's  Hero- 
dotus the  note  quoted  above  is  modified  so  as  to 
omit  all  mention  of  the  fact  that  Sir  Henry 
<<  now  explains  the  passage  differently,"  and  it 
is  made  to  read  that  there  appears  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  madness  in  the  Standard  Inscription. 
I  also  notice  that  in  the  first  edition  of  Herodotus 
the  appendix  to  the  second  volume,  in  which 
Sir  H!enrv's  translation  appears,  does  not  bear 
his  initials  in  braokete,  as  is  the  case  with  scores 
of  notes  in  the  first  volume,  which  had  his  con- 
stant supervision ;  just  as  the  second  had  that 
of  Sir    Gardner  Wilkinson.      I   should  have 
imagined  that  Canon  Bawlinson  had  himself 
inserted  it,  without  Sir  Henrj's  revision,  from  a 
newspaper  copy  of  his  translation  of  1855,  as 
Sir  Henry  says,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal 
Asiatic  Sociely,  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Nimroud  inscription,  quoted  by  the  Canon  on 
the  preceding  page.    But  I  notice  that  in  the 
second  edition  of  1875  this  translation  of  the 
Stendard   Inscription,    with  ite   reference    to 
Nebuchadnezzar's  madness,  appears  unchanged, 
and  that  over  it  have  been  inserted  Sir  Henry's 
initials  <*  [H.  C.  B.J,"  indicating  that  it  had  his 
approval.    Now,  although  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  Sir  Henry,  after  twenty  years,  should  have 
'*  sanctioned  the  republication,  without  altera- 
tion," of  this  his  early  translation,  in  any  such 
sense  as  would  make  him  responsible  m  the 
least  for  ite  correctness,  yet  the  fact  that  his 
initiab  are  now  i>laced  over  it  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  such  is  the  case.    This,  too,  would 
warrant  Canon  Bawlinson's  representetion,  in 
his  letter  to  the  Sunday  School  Times,  that  he 
still  depends  on  Sir  Henry,   notwithstanding 
that  this  translation,  so  captivating  to  a  hunter 
after  *'  confirmations,"  has  been  given  up  by  all 
other  scholars.    Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
may  be  able  to  refer  me  to  any  passage  in  Sir 
Henry  Bawlinson's  writings,  not  accessible   to 
me  here,  in  which  he  has  said  what  would 
justify  the  Canon  in  suppressing  the  note  in 
which,  certainly  with  Sir  Henry^  approval,  he 
said  in  1858  that  Sir  Henry  '*  now  explains  the 
passage  differently." 

William  Hayes  Wakd. 
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"  ETJBOPE  AND  ASIA.." 

6  StoDB  Buildings,  lioeola*!  Inn:  Feb.  26, 1880. 

It  was  only  on  the  14th  of  January  last  that  I 
chanoed  to  be  informed  of  the  renew  of  my 
book,  Europe  and  A^ia,  in  the  Aoademy  of 
the  13th  01  the  preyious  September.  In  that 
reyiew  I  found  myself  accased  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Evans  of  '*  coolly  appropriating  whole  pages 
from  his  work  [on  Bosnia],  with  only  verbal 
alterations — and  these  not  improvements -^in 
most  cases  without  citing  his  book  or  making 
any  acknowledgment  whatever."  I  imme- 
diately wrote  to  Mr.  Evans,  who  resides  at 
Bagusa,  requesting  him  to  name  those  whole 
pages  in  my  book  which  were  appropriations 
of  whole  pa||[es  of  his  book.  I  have  now 
received  certam  '' parallel  passages,"  which  he 
sends  as  a  specimen  of  his  justification.  I  wish 
to  show  both  the  fntQity  of  such  << parallels" 
as  evidence  of  ''  wholesale  appropriation,"  and 
also  to  point  out  another  serious  misstatement 
of  Mr.  Evans's. 

The  facts  which  Mr.  Evans  states  in  support 
of  his  charge  are  the  following: — (1)  In  little 
more  than  a  dozen  lines  I  mention  certain 
historical  facts  with  respect  to  Sissek  which  Mr. 
Evans  also  mentions,  but  in  so  different  a  way 
that  he  spreads  them  over  two  pages.  (2)  I 
mention  tnat,  in  the  market-place  of  Agram, 
there  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Ban 
JeUachitch,  and— as  everyone  who  has  seen  it 
and  knows  its  significance  must  describe  it — 
I  describe  it  as  fronting  in  the  same  direction  in 
which  Mr.  Evans  describes  it  as  fronting.  (3)  I 
mention  certain  facts  with  respect  to  the  costume 
of  the  Groatians,  among  whom  I  travelled,  which 
Mr.  Evans  also  mentions.  (4)  I  mention  having 
been  struck  with  certain  ohauracteristics  of  the 
House-communities  of  Croatia,  which  Mr.  Evans 
was  also  struck  with;  and  (5)  I  mention  that 
over  Serajevo  towers  Mount  Trebovitoh,  that 
the  springs  of  the  Bosna  become  at  once  a 
river  some  fifty  yards  in  breadth,  and  other 
similar  facts  wmch  Mr.  Evans  also  mentions. 

Now,  as  to  some  of  the  historical  facts  briefly 
mentioned  by  me  about  Sissek,  it  is  possible 
that  they  may  have  been  the  result,  on  Mr. 
Evans's  part,  of  original  research,  and  it  is 
possible  that  I  may  have  found  some  of  these 
&ct4  only  in  Mr.  Evans's  volume.  I  would 
rather,  at  any  rate,  admit  this  possibility  than 
taJce  the  trouble  of  looking  through  my  notes 
of  the  innumerable  books  read  during  the  three 
years  in  which  I  was  writing,  or  preparing  to 
write,  Europe  and  Asia,  And  if  it  was,  as  I 
thus  admit  that  it  may  possibly  have  been,  it 
follows,  of  coarse,  that  I  must  farther  admit 
that,  with  reference  to  one  or  two  facts,  I  ought 
possibly  to  have  cited  Mr.  Evans  as  my 
authority.  Perhaps,  also,  some  of  the  words  1 
have  used  minr  have  been  reminiscences  of 
having  read  Mr.  Evans's  book.  But  I  confess 
that  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  of  these  possible 
reminiscences  was  of  such  originality  and  bril- 
liancy as  to  make  it  in  any  way  incumbent  on 
me  specially  to  refer  to  Mr.  Evans. 

With  respect,  however,  to  all  the  other  four 
categories  of  facts  mentioned  both  by  Mr.  Evans 
and  myself,  his  charge  of  ''appropriation"  of 
them  from  him  I  can  scarcely  characterise  as 
other  than  grotesque.  These  facts,  at  all  events, 
are  either  mentioned  in  ordinary  books  of  refer- 
ence, and  even  in  common  dictionaries,  or  they 
are  token  from  my  own  personal  experience— 
an  experience  far  more  prolonged  and  extensive 
than  Mr.  Evans's  when  he  wrote  his  book  on 
Bosnia.  I  travelled  in  the  countries  of  which 
I  wrote  as  many,  if  not  more,  montha  than  Mr. 
Evans  travelled  weeks  in  them ;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, I,  who  am  accused  of  borrowing  from 
Mr.  Evans  the  topographical  facts  I  mention 
about  Sengevo,  actually  stayed  more  weeke  there 
than  he  stayed  daye.  But,  farther,  though  I  do 
certainly  not  refer  to  Mr.  Evans  as  my  authority 


for  what  I  could  state  on  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience with  respect  to  certain  characteristics 
of  the  House-communities  of  Croatia,  I  find 
that,  as  confirmatory  of  my  own  experience,  I 
have  actually  referred  to  Mr.  Evans  and  his  book 
both  in  my  text  and  in  a  note  (p.  476). 

Let  me  point  out  also  this  curiosity  of  criti- 
cism. Though  Mr.  Evans  now,  in  one  of  his 
'^  parallel  passages,"  treats  my  agreement  with 
him  as  to  the  hospitality  of  the  South  Slavs  as  a 
proof  of  '*  appropriation  ;  "  in  his  review  of  my 
r>ook  he  comments  severely  on  what  he  repre- 
sents as  leading  to  a  oondasion  perversely 
different  from  his  own  as  to  South  Slav  hos- 
pitality. Differ,  or  even  but  appear  to  differ, 
from  this  candid  critic,  and  vou  are  a  fool; 
agree  with  him.  and  you  are  a  thief ! 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  notice  what  I 
have  above  alluded  to  under  the  mild  term  of 
*<  another  misstatement."  For  it  is  a  "  mis- 
statement" which  I  resent  almost  as  strongly 
as  that  with  respect  to  mj  "  cool  appropriation 
of  whole  pages  "  of  my  critic's  book.  Through- 
out this,  as  throughout  my  two  preceding 
volumes,  Christianity  is  represented  as  at  once 
effect  and  cause  of  a  yast  Moral  Bevolution.  I 
argue  that  it  is  but  the  development  of  a  Bevolu- 
tion of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  which  was  common 
to  both  Europe  and  Asia,  broke  up  all  the  Ancient 
Civilisations,  and  initiated  a  new  age,  not  only 
of  religious,  but  of  political,  and  of  social  de- 
velopment—the age  of  what,  as  distinguished 
from  those  trul^  Ancient  Civilisations  which 
were  broken  up  m  the  sixth  centary  b.o.,  must 
be  named,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  the  Age  of 
Modem  Civilisation.  More  years  of  systematic 
study  than  I  care  to  count  give  me,  not  only  the 
confidence,  but,  as  I  venture  to  think,  the 
right,  to  say  that  this  theory  of  the  ori^n  and 
history  at  once  of  Christianity  and  of  Modem 
Civilisation  will  be  found  so  f ally  verified  as  to 
affect  all  the  current  theories  on  these  subjects. 
Not  a  hint,  however,  does  my  critic  give  of  the 
existence  >even  of  such  a  theory  in  my  book. 
Bat,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  very  teeth  of  a 
theory  pervading  every  page  of  it,  and  that 
makes  nis  affirmation  not  false  only,  but 
grotesque,  Mr.  Evans  declares  that  ''  no 
words  can  express  Mr.  Glennie's  abhorrence  of 
Christianity."  And  yet — ^will  it  be  believed  ? 
— in  the  very  midst  of  one  of  those  very 
** parallel  passages"  offered  as  evidence  of  my 
''  appropriation,"  I  found,  on  turning  to  it  in 
my  book,  that  Mr.  £vans  had  carefully 
omitted  the  following  sentence :— *  *  This  "  [' '  the 
geniality  and  generosity,  open-heartedness,  and 
open-handedness,"  of  the  members  of  the  South 
Slavonic  House-communities]  **  is  Christianity 
in  its  better  aspect  as  part  of  a  great  Moral 
Bevolution"  (p.  476). 

Such,  then,  as  I  have  above  shown,  is  the 
groundlessness  of  Mr.  Evans's  charge  of  *'  whole- 
sale appropriation."  And  such,  as  I  have  in 
this  last  paragraph  shown,  is  one  ground,  at 
least,  of  my  better-founded  charge  of  misrepre- 
sentation. As  for  those  inaccuracies  wldch 
doubtless  occur  in  my  book,  and  which  some 
change  of  a  letter  or  a  word  would  put  right ; 
those  critics  who,  like  Mr.  Evans,  make  so 
much  of  them,  I  shall  take  the  liberhr  of  dis- 
missing with  a  phrase  of  Lo<d:e's — **  l!hey  miss 
the  scope,  and  stick  in  the  incident." 

J.  S.  Stuabt-Glbnitie. 


THE  UTERATXJBE  OF  FOLE-LORE. 
Ftom  Bank,  mghar  Brooglitoii,  KanduBter :  Feb.  27, 1880. 

The  library  of  Harvard  College  appears  to  be 
making  a  special  feature  of  collections  relating 
to  folk-lore,  folk-story,  and  folk-song.  The 
recently  published  Annual  Beports  of  the 
President  and  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
1878-79  (Cambridge,  1880),  contains  the  follow- 
ing interesting  description : — 
"  The  ooUeotion  of  folk-lore  inolndes^  in  addition 
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to  l^ends  and  saperstitions,  early  ballads  and  tales 
of  popular  origin,  and  proTerbs;  mediaoTil 
romances  follow  aa  an  appendix.  It  does  nob 
inolade  works  relating  to  mythology  proper,  which 
will  immediately  precede  folk-lore  in  the  shelf. 
arrangement,  nor  many  important  works  which 
appear  as  parta  of  more  general  collections,  and  will 
be  shelvea  elsewhere,  nor,  as  a  mle,  modem  poetic 
renderings  of  ancient  legends.  Modem  ballads  will 
find  their  place  with  their  respective^  literature  or 
with  music.  The  arrangement  of  this  collection  is 
primarily  linguistic,  and  there  are  various  snh- 
divisiona.  The*  order  of  arrangement  and  the 
number  of  volumes  are  aa  follows  :— 

I.  General  Collections 

n.  Indo-European :~ 

1.  Germanic : — 
a.  English  and  Lowland  Scotch... 

6.  Dutch     

c.  Flemish 

dm  Frisian    ...        ...        

e.  Icelandic  

/.  Danish  and  Norwegian 

g»  German 

t.  Swiss  (almost  exclusively  Ger- 
man Swiss)     

2.  Romanic  :— 

a.  Spanish 

6.  Portuffuese        

c,  French 

d,  Italian 

€.  Eoumanian 

3.  Keltic     (Breton, 
Cornish)       

4.  Greek  (Modem) 

5.  Slavonic : — 
a.  Russian  and  Little-Russian  ... 
6.  Servian 

e,  Bosnian,  Montenegrin,  and  Dal- 
matian   

(2.  Croatian,  Slovenian,  and  Bul- 
garian   

€•  Bohemian,      Moravian,     and 

Slovak 

Poliah  and  Sorabiaa  Wendtsh 
Lithuanian        

6.  "Aryan  :— 

a.  Indian 

h,  Persian  and  Armenian 

III.  Semitic  (Arabian  and  Hebrew)     ... 

IV.  Scythian:— 

1.  Finnish  and  Lappish       

2.  Esthonian 

3.  Hungarian...        

4.  Turkish  and  Mongol       

V.  Miscellaneous     Oaaque,      African, 

Japanese,    Chinese,    Polynesian, 
Eskimo,  North  American  Indian, 

&c.) 

*<  The  collection  of  mediaeval  romances  nnmben 
340  volumes,  and  is  classified  as  follows,  accordioj; 
to  the  scheme  adopted  by  Didot  in  his  Emi  <U 
Cktasification  des  Romane  de  Chevalerie  :— 

1.  General  Collections. 

2.  Breton  or  King  Arthur  Cycle. 

3.  Spanish  Cycle. 

4.  Charlemagne  Cycle. 

5.  Romances  of  the  Crasades. 

6.  Romances  of  Classical  Antiquity. 
7*  Romances  of  Love  and  Adventure. 

8.  Theoloffioal  and  Allegorical  Romances. 

9.  MiscelUneous." 

The  above  particulars  will  show  that  oni 
TransatLantic  cousins  have  at  least  a  substantial 
foundation  for  a  ^od  folk-lore  library.  Xc 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  any 
English  library  has  yet,  to  any  considerable 
extent,  made  a  special  oollection  of  the  books 
dealing  with  the  legends,  oustoms,  and  super- 
stitions ot  the  people. 

WiLLiAK  B.  A.  Axojr. 
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▲PPOnmCENTS  FOB  ITBXT  WBEK. 

Xoin>AT,Mtteh8,5p.m.   London  Io8ttiatfoB:<<Ii'«-**^ 
▲ppMatu,*' by  F.I.  Palmer.  ^^.^ 

8  p.m.     Bodety  of  Art*:  *«]faaafMla«  of  IB««* 
Sibber  and  Oiitte-Mcoha,'*  YI.,  by  T.  I 
BrttisbAnibltaoli. 
Geogiapbkal: 


8p.ni 
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Taflht  Yofag*  aloBff  tfaa  OoMti  of  Ndnray  and  Lapland/' 
V7Unit.G.T.TlBiDpla. 
Tnni4T«  Maich  9, 1  p.m.    Horticaltural. 

S  pja.  Rqjia  iBstttntioB :  •*  Pbydology  of  Xnade," 
kr  Pittf .  BebStar. 

8  p.m.  Anflizotwlogioal  Instltate:  *<Viena1iMd 
VwMnla  and  othor  Fonns  of  Kental  Imagery,"  by  F. 
Otlton:  "ITotet  on  Frehtetorio  DtaooToies  in  Central 
Eoaria***  by  O.  H.  ■.  Oanniehaal. 

S  pjn.    Oril  EnginaevB :  *<  Puifloation  of  Oaa,"  by 

8  p ja.    Photogtapbio. 
Wi»naAT»  Xaitli  10,  8  p.in.     Bodety  of  Arts:  "Eeoent 
AJfanow  In  tlia  Prodnenon  of  Lambeth  Art  Fotteiy,'*  by 

8  A.B.  MioroMoplcal :  *<0n  a  Sponffe  Faraaitto 
vithia  Cmrpmtaria  RapkidotUndron^**  by  Frof.  P.  M. 
Danean;  <* On  tfaa  Fvnfltiona  of  Angalar  Aperture,",  by 
Prat  B.  Abbe ;  *<  Double  and  Treble  Staiidng  of  Animal 
Tianea,**  by  Dr.  H.  Oibbes;  *<On  a  Petrographioal 
Ifioroeeope,**  by  A.  Naobet ;  **  On  PodopKrya  QtMdHpar- 
atSf**  by  J.  Badoodk. 

8  p.m.    Telegraph  Bngineera. 

8  p.m.  Oeologldal  i  *<  Bo<dcB  of  the  South  of  Ireland 
and  North  Devon,"  by  Frof.  E.  Hull ;  **  Bayiew  of  the 


Tumatr  JHati^pmridas  for  the  Porpoae  of  Olaaaiiloation,' 
by  O.  B.  Ylaa ;  '«0n  a  Neir  Theriodont  Beptile  {Clew 
retsedieM  •rnikwgefuU,   TwelTetr.)>   from    the  Upper 


Taca 


OkipciferouB  Stndatonee  of  EjvgaUnak,  near 
bane***  vy  W.  H.  TwelTetrees. 
.T,  March  II,  S  p.m.     Boyal  Institution :  «  Beoent 


J  Frof.  Dewar. 

7  paa.    London  uiatttutlon :  <' Some Predeceaaort  of 
Badi  and  Hiadel,"  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Monk. 

8  pjn.     Bodety  of  Arts:   **Balmain*B  Luminous 
Paint,'*  by  0.  W.  Beaton. 

ft  pmu  Kathematieal :  **  Notes  on  a  General  Method 
ol  lalite  Partial  Difiorentlal  Bquationa  of  the  First 
Oidar  -^h  8e?eral  Dependent  VarUbUs,"  by  H.  V. 
Uoyd  Tancr;  ''Note  on  the  Integral  Solution  of 
s«  — li>«  =  — ssori-si  in    Certain    Oaaea,"   by  8. 


%M  pjn.    Boyal.    Antiquaries. 
PUBAT,  Mneli  IS,  8  p jn.    Astronomical. 


SpjBk  Nevfihabspere  Bodety:  **  On  Kemp  and  the 
FlsT  of  .HiemM— Tarleton  and  Yoriok,"  bf  Dr.  B. 
Bicbfllsoii ;  "  On  Bhylodk."  by  H.  Brighton ;  *<  Which  is 


the  Plnaat  Paaaage  in  each  Division  of  Bhakspere's  Work  ? 
BiaU  tovaids  an  Answer,"  by  the  Be?.  W.  M.  Wynell- 
Msyov. 

9  pjm.    Boyal  Institution :  "  The  Drnamo-Eleotrie 
Cmeat  and  Borne  of  its  AppUoations,"  by  Dr.  0.  W. 

inmsAT,  Mateh  IS.  t  p-m.  Boyal  Institution : "  Dryden  and 
bMPwled,'*  by  Georp  Baintsbnry. 

S.ii  pjn.    Botanic. 


^  SCIENCE. 

Mhittet  of  FroeeediTUfa  of  the  Institution  of 
(Xvil  En^fineers.  Vols.  LV.,  LVI.,  LVII., 
LVIII.,  forming  the  Proceedings  for  the 
Session  1878-79.  (Published  by  the 
lostitation.) 

It  used  to  be  Baid  that  English  engineers 

bailt  works,  and  French  engineers  wrote  about 

them.    In  former  days  this  was  no  doubt  in 

mbeUnoe  true.     The  sturdy  race  of  men  who 

were  our  earlier  engineering  celebrities,  such 

IS  Brindlej,  Rennie,  George  Stephenson,  and 

many  of  their  followers,  were  more  apt  at 

hanging  the  working  hammer  or  the  drawing 

compass  than  the  pen  ;  and,  excellent  as  were 

the  results  at  which  they  arrived,  they  would 

have  been  somewhat  at  a  loss   to  explain 

eleirly  the  mental  processcB  by  which  these 

tesults  had  been  arrived  at,  or  to  justify  them 

by   any    written  theoretical    investigations. 

Such  men  were  practical  men  in  the  highest 

and  best    sense;    as    they  had  acquired,  by 

careful  observation,  good  judgment,  and  long 

experience,  the  faculty  of  deciding,  by  a  sort 

^^  intuition,  what  was  the  best  and  most 

Suitable  thing  to  do  in  any  case  that  came 

^>efore    them.     Our    neighbourB    across    the 

""Channel  have  always  been  famed  for  acquire- 

Taents  of    a  diflferent  kind.    The  power  of 

^ting  clearly  appears  to  be  a  national  charae- 

^^iitic    with  them,  so  strongly  contrasted 

with  the  ponderous  obscurity  of  the  Germans ; 

*Qd  those  who  are  acquainted  with  French 

'^^ntific    literature   know    how    admirably 

thii  quality  is  carried  out  in  almost  every- 

%g  that  appears.     And    when  we    add 

the  f4c(    ih((t  (b^   FreoQb    m    notable 


adepts  at  mathematical  and  mechanical  in- 
vestigation, it  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  that 
their  writings  upon  engineering  works  have 
generally  been  much  in  advance  of  our  own. 
The  rule,  however,  has  not  been  of  universal 
application.  Smeaton,  for  example,  was  a 
brilliant  exception ;  he  was  not  only  a  great 
practical  engineer,  but  also  an  eminent 
philosopher,  and  his  writings  have  always 
been  held  up  as  models  in  the  profesdion. 
Many  of  his  successors  have  followed  in  his 
steps,  and  if  we  want  a  proof  that  our 
countrymen  are  striving,  in  the  present  day,  to 
take  a  higher  place  than  formerly  in  regard  to 
the  literature  and  science  of  engineering,  we 
need  only  point  to  the  series  of  volumes  of 
which  the  set  for  one  year  are  mentioned  at 
the  head  of  this  article. 

When,  a  century  ago,  it  first  occurred  to 
Smeaton  and  some  of  his  brother  engineers 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  hold  occasional 
friendly  meetings,  they  had  no  idea  of  carry- 
ing their  discussions  beyond  mere  conversa- 
tion. It  was  not  till  a  much  later  time  that 
the  plan  of  writing  papers,  in  imitation  of 
the  Royal  Society,  came  into  vogue.  The 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  was  established 
in  its  present  form  in  1818,  and  it  obtained 
its  charter  in  1828.  For  some  time  they  con- 
ducted their  proceedings  without  publicity, 
but  in  1837  they  began  to  print  the  records  of 
their  meetings,  and  the  publication  has  con- 
tinued regularly  to  the  present  time. 

The  volumes  not  only  afford  an  interesting 
record  of  the  progress  of  engineering  through- 
out the  kingdom,  but,  which  is  more  apropos 
to  our  present  object  in  noticing  them,  they 
exhibit  a  gradual  but  important  advance  in 
the  mode  of  treatment  of  the  subjects  apper- 
taining to  this  profession,  in  their  literary 
and  scientific  aspects.  For  a  long  time  the 
aims  of  the  Institution  were  but  limited.  The 
managers  saw  that  it  was  all-important,  for 
the  interests  of  the  rising  members  of  the 
profession,  that  there  should  be  obtained  and 
placed  on  record  accurate  and  carefully  drawn 
descriptions  of  works  executed  by  the  most 
eminent  engineers  of  the  day ;  and  they  there- 
fore invited  papers  of  this  character,  giving 
but  slight  encouragement  to  essays  or  dis- 
cussionB  on  matters  of  principle,  which,  being 
stigmatised  as  "  theoretical,"  were  rather 
looked  down  upon  by  the  heads  of  the  profes- 
sion. This  was,  perhaps,  at  that  time,  a  wise 
resolve ;  at  any  rate,  the  result  has  been  most 
advantageous,  as  the  volumes  contain  a  mass 
of  practical  data  on  engineering  works,  of  in- 
estimable value,  and  which  have  been  highly 
appreciated  by  the  profession  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Of  late,  however,  this  policy  has  been 
somewhat  changed ;  for,  while  good  descrip- 
tions of  works  of  real  importance  or  novelty 
are  still  valued,  essays  on  matters  of  principle 
are  invited  and  received;  and  as,  in  later 
times,  the  ranks  of  the  profession  have  been 
often  recruited  by  men  of  high  education  and 
great  general  ability,  there  has  been  no  back- 
wardness in  responding  to  the  call. 

It  will  present  a  fair  view  of  the  present 
state  of  engineering  literature  if  we  give  a 
brief  notice  of  the  contents  of  the  four 
volumes  before  us,  omitting,  as  unnecessary  for 
our  object  here,  any  allusion  to  technical 
matters*    |n  th9  first  |>Iace,  the  extent  of  the 


publication  is  significant.  Down  to  1869, 
one  moderate-sized  volume  sufficed  for  each 
year's  proceedings  ;  then  two  were  allowed ; 
but  in  1874  the  allowance  was  further  ex- 
tended, and  we  have  now  four  closely  printed 
octavo  volumes,  of  some  five  hundred  pages 
each,  issued  by  the  Institution  each  session. 

The  contents  of  the  volumes  are  divided 
into  three  sections.  The  first  of  these  records 
the  proceedings  of  the  meetings.  Out  of 
all  the  papers  sent  to  the  Institution,  a 
certain  number  only  are  selected  to  be 
publicly  read,  these  being,  of  course,  such  as 
are  most  suited  for  discussion.  During  the 
last  session  of  twenty-seven  meetings,  fourteen 
papers  were  chosen  in  this  way,  treating  of 
the  construction  of  harbours,  docks,  and  dock 
gates ;  the  warming  and  ventilating  of  large 
buildings  ;  moveable  bridges ;  lighthouses, 
with  special  reference  to  the  application  of 
the  electric  light ;  railway  and  water-works  in 
foreign  countries ;  and  carriage-way  pavements 
in  large  towns.  The  papers  were  illustrated  bj 
detailed  descriptions  of  many  large  and  im- 
portant works  executed  under  these  various 
heads.  Many  of  the  papers  treated  scien- 
tifically of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
works  they  referred  to,  and  they  all  gave 
rise  to  long  and  interesting  discussions,  during 
which  a  great  variety  of  facts  and  opbions 
were  elicited  from  the  members  present,  the 
whole  being  recorded  in  the  volumes.  These 
conversations  form  of  themselves  a  very  useful 
feature  of  the  Institution,  as  they  not  only 
promote  the  amicable  discussion  of  disputed 
professional  topics,  but  by  the  comparison  of 
opinions  of  the  best  authorities  they  tend, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  mode  of  investi- 
gation, to  establish  the  truth  in  regard  to 
them. 

The  second  section  of  the  proceedings  con- 
sists of  what  are  called  ''  Other  Selected 
Papers,"  ».«.,  memoirs  which,  though  not  read 
at  the  meetings,  are  yet  considered  of  sufficient 
value  to  be  put  on  permanent  record.  There 
were  during  last  session  twenty-seven  papers 
under  this  class,  treating  of  canals  in  France, 
reclamation  of  desert  lands,  local  water  sup- 
plies, rock  blasting,  surveying,  works  in 
America,  German  railway  management,  irri- 
gation in  Ceylon,  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel, 
water  filtration,  the  strength  of  materials,  sea- 
beaches,  Swiss  bridges,  machinery,  and  other 
engineering  works  of  various  kinds.  The 
non-selection  of  these  memoirs  for  public 
reading  does  not  imply  any  disparagement 
to  their  merit  or  value ;  on  the  contrary, 
many  of  them  show  great  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  writers,  and  they  all  contribute, 
some  very  materially,  to  the  advancement 
of  professional  knowledge.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  among  the  authors  of  these 
papers  are  often  found  foreign  engineers  of 
eminence,  who  pay  a  high  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  English  body  by  desiring  their  writings 
to  be  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Institution. 

In  addition  to  the  two  classes  of  papers 
named  above,  the  society  ^ave  added  a 
third  section  to  their  proceedings,  which  has 
excited  much  interest,  namely,  a  series  of 
*^  Abstracts  of  Papers  in  Foreign  Transactions 
and  Periodicals."  The  Council  have  thought 
they  could  do  good  service  to  the  profession 
generallyL,l:p^|g^5^  feSlBrl^lw  bebg 
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done  in  regard  to  engineering  works,  or 
engineering  science,  in  foreign  countries.  For 
this  purpose  they  have  organised,  among  the 
members  themselves,  a  steff  of  contributors 
who  have  undertaken  to  examine  the  publica- 
tions of  other  countries,  and  to  prepare  short 
abstracts  of  such  articles  as  are  most  interest- 
ing. These  abstracts  not  only  inform  the 
English  reader  what  is  going  on  elsewhere, 
but,  which  is  of  more  importance,  they 
direct  the  English  engineer  where  he  may 
find  data  that  may  have  an  important 
bearing-  on  special  professional  questions 
that  come  before  him.  The  notices  of  this 
kind  given  in  the  present  volumes  are  about 
275  in  number,  drawn  from  foreign  works 
in  all  languages ;  they  now  form  a  very  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  publication,  and  do  great 
credit  to  the  Institution,  not  only  from  their 
obvious  interest  and  utility,  but  as  showmg 
the  education  and  the  literary  ability  to  be 
found  among  engineers  ;  for  to  make  a  good 
abstract  of  a  complicated  technical  paper  in  a 
foreign  language  involves  no  mean  amount 
of  knowledge  and  skill.  As  a  further 
contribution  to  this  department,  a  series 
of  special  papers  have  been  added,  giving 
a  summary  of  the  progress  of  various 
branches  of  engineering  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  illustrations  form  an  important  part  of 
the  volumes.  These  are  indispensable,  from 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  treated  of;  and 
it  has  been  a  problem  of  no  small  difficulty 
how  to  compress  the  elaborate  details  often 
required  into  figures  which,  while  they  are 
of  real  use  for  engineering  purposes,  shall  be 
brought  within  the  compass  of  an  ordinary 
octavo  volume.  This,  however,  has  been 
successfully  accomplished,  and  the  illustra- 
tions, as  a  whole,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
modds  of  artistic  production. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Institution  are  highly  prized  by  the 
members,  to  whom  they  are  of  the  greatest 
benefit,  particularly  to  the  large  number 
residing  abroad ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  desire  to  possess  these  volumes  is  one  of 
the  motives  which  lead  to  such  large  and 
increasing  applications  for  admission  to  the 
Institution.  For  it  must  be  explained  that 
this  society  does  not  allow  the  sale  of  its 
publications ;  they  are  only  distributed  to  the 
members  and  to  a  few  favoured  institutions 
and  libraries,  and  they  are  delivered  to  their 
recipients  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  free  of 
charge. 

The  volumes  are  worthy  of  the  Institution, 
which,  as  it  is  probably  the  largest  and  the 
most  prosperous  of  all  the  scientific  bodies 
of  the  world,  also  excels  all  other  societies  in 
the  character  of  its  published  records.  The 
Council,  who  hold  a  heavy  responsibility  in 
the  management  of  such  an  institution,  have 
no  doubt  felt  that  it  was  incumbent  on  them 
to  use  the  powerful  influence  at  their  disposal 
for  the  benefit  of  the  profession,  and  they 
have  done  well  to  begin  in  a  manner  which 
has  been  so  promptly  appreciated.  Their 
success  in  this  will  no  doubt  stimulate  them 
to  devote  their  attention  to  other  matters 
where  their  action  may  be  beneficial. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  no  small  share 
of  the  credit  attaching  to  the  volumes  is  due 
to  the  able  manner  in  which  their  production 


has  been  superintended  by  Mr.  James  Forrest, 
the  secretary  to  the  Institution. 

William  Pole. 


JLD.  HOEHEB    ON  THE  SCHOLIA  OF  THE  COBEX 
VENEinS   B   OF   THE   ILIAD. 

Die  Esftjetischen  Seholien  der  Bias  in  Codex 
Venetus  B^  eine  philoloyisch-kritische  JJn- 
fersuchung.  Von  Adolph  Boemer.  (Miin- 
chen.) 

Those  who  are  not  deterred  by  the  subject  of 
this  dissertation  will  find  that  it  has  the 
somewhat  rare  merit  of  supporting  a  definite 
philological  thesis  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
well-considered  and  convincing  arguments. 

The  Scholia  in  question  owe  their  celebrity 
in  great  degree  to  the  accident  that  the 
MS.  containing  them  is  to  be  found  side  by 
side  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark's  with  the  all- 
important  Venetus  A,  The  Scholia  of  these 
two  MSS.  were  edited  by  Villoison  (1788). 
But  while  the  Scholia  of  Yen.  A  are  unique, 
those  of  Yen.  B  are  found  in  several 
other  MSS.,  some  of  which  (especially  the 
Victorianus  and  Lipsiensis)  were  used  by 
Bekker  for  his  edition  of  the  Scholia  to  the 
Iliad  (Berlin,  1825).  The  Victorianus  (in 
the  library  at  Munich)  is  believed  to  be  a 
transcript  from  the  Townley  Iliad  of  the 
British  Museum.  Bekker,  however,  incor- 
porated the  new  material  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  no  idea  of  the  real  relation  between  the 
several  MSS.  Consequently,  as  Dr.  Eoemer 
observes,  it  continued  to  be  the  general  belief 
that  the  Venetus  B  was  the  chief  representative 
of  the  class  of  Scholia  which  it  contained,  and 
which,  in  contradistinction  to  the  critical 
Scholia  of  Yen.  A,  are  termed  "  exegeticaL*' 
It  is  the  object  of  Dr.  Roemer^s  present  work 
to  show  that  this  is  a  mistake.  The  Scholia 
of  the  Victorianus — *.«.,  of  the  Townleianus 
— contain,  it  seems,  all,  or  very  nearly  all, 
that  is  to  be  found  in  Yen.  B,  and  they  con- 
tain a  great  deal  that  is  not  to  be  found  there. 
Moreover,  it  can  be  shown  that  in  nearly  all 
cases  the  shorter  form  of  the  Scholia  is  the 
result  of  omission.  It  follows  that  in  a  new 
edition  of  these  Scholia  the  Townleianus 
should  be  taken  as  the  basis,  and  that  the 
reprint  of  the  Scholia  of  Yen.  B  recently  pub- 
lished at  Oxford,  under  W.  Dindorfs  editor- 
ship, has  not  the  character  of  finality. 

The  mere  fact  of  a  Scholium  in  one  MS. 
containing  more  than  the  corresponding 
Scholium  in  another  would  not  be  sufiicient 
to  show  priority.  Dr.  Boemer  accordingly 
proves  his  point  by  a  series  of  instances  in 
which  the  priority  of  the  fuller  version  is 
manifest.  A  single  example  will  show  the 
nature  of  this  proof. 

On  the  words  hlrrXoKa  fmpfiapeqy  (11.  iii. 
126)  the  Victorianus  informs  us  that  the  old 
copies  read,  not  fiappboperjy^  shining^  but 
TTop^vpirjiVi  purple^  and  goes  on  to  note  that 
this  agrees  with  other  passages  (quoted) 
which  speak  ot  purple  garments.  Yen.  B 
leaves  out  the  mention  of  the  reading 
TTop^vpi-qv,  and  consequently  the  rest  of  the 
Scholium,with  the  quotations,  is  ud intelligible. 

The  omission  of  old  various  readings,  of 
which  the  Scholium  just  quoted  is  an  instance, 
is  common  in  the  Yen.  B.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  interest  in  textual  criticism,  which 
the  great  Alexandrians  have  ia  common  with 


modem  scholars,  had  almost  died  oat  in  the 
period  of  the  later  Scboliasts.  Another 
characteristic  of  Yen.  B  is  the  habit  of 
throwing  into  one  connected  paragraph  the 
matter  which  in  the  Victorianus  is  divided 
into  two  or  three  distinct  Scholia. 

Dr.  £oemer*B  Preface  shows  that  he  is  aa 
appreciative  critic  of  the  poetical  art  of 
Homer.  Is  it  necessary  to  add  that  he  is 
not  a  follower  of  Lachmann  ? 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  Townley 
MS.  should  have  received  so  little  attentioo, 
while  MSS.  of  inferior  value  have  been 
examined  and  edited.  The  reason,  we  fear, 
is  simple.  These  other  MSS.  have  been 
within  the  reach  of  scholars  and  students 
The  Townley  MS.  is  in  England. 

D.  B.  MoyRo. 


NOTES  OF  TRAVEL. 


Wb  hear  that  Mr.  B.  Arthin^n,  of  Leeds, 
the  originator  of  the  Tanganyika  Missiim,  has 
offered  the  London  Missionary  Society  the  aom 
of  £3,000  on  the  understanding  that  they  will 
at  once  place  a  suitable  steamer  on  Lake 
Tanganyika,  visit  all  the  tribes  on  its  shores, 
explore  the  country  between  the  north  end  and 
the  Albert  Nyanza  and  the  neiffhboaring  lakes, 
with  the  view  of  finding  the  best  route  from 
Lake  Tanganyika  to  the  Nile,  and  of  bringing 
under  the  innuenoe  of  Christian  teaching  the 
populations  of  the  region  up  to  1"*  N.  lat ;  and 
they  are  also  to  visit  as  soon  as  ponible  the 
populations  of  Ulegga  (or  Uregga),  Manyema, 
and  XJnia,  and  of  the  region  ot  Lakes  mm 
and  Ban^eolo,  dla8sif5r  their  languages,  and 
translate  into  them  portions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. We  should  almost  fear,  however,  that 
Mr.  Arthin^ton*s  munificent  nft  will  hardly 
suffice  for  the  carrying  out  of  so  extensiye  a 
programme. 

Thb  Bev.  0.  J.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Felkin,  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society's  Nyansa  eipe- 
dition,  in  their  journey  northwards  from  Lake 
Victoria,  diverged  to  the  north-west  at  Bahat- 
ohamba,  and,  as  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wilson,  pub- 
lished last  week,  stated,  they  were  on  November 
29  at  Dem  Solimam,  a  plaoe  somewhat  to  the 
south  of  the  ninth  parallel  of  north  latitade. 
Later  advices,  we  learn,  left  them  stiU  there  in 
December,  and  intending  to  travel  by  way  of 
Shaka  and  El  Obeid  to  Khartum.  We  under- 
stand that,  exclusive  of  stoppages-^  eerionB 
item  in  reckoning  journeys  in  Africa— it  would 
take  them  ten  days  to  reach  Shika,  whence  it  iB 
twelve  days'  journey  to  El  Obeid,  from  which 
point  they  will  be  ten  more  days  in  getting  to 
KJxartum,  In  keeping  thus  well  to  the  wee'/- 
ward  of  the  Nile,  they  will  travel  through  a 
very  interesting  region,  which  is  at  beet  imper- 
fectly known.-  They  will  pass  through  a  por- 
tion of  KordofSan,  and  the  report  of  their  obser- 
vations during  l^eir  journey  will  be  awaited 
with  mudi  interest,  for  their  course  lies  through 
what  may  be  oaUed  the  home  of  the  slave-trade. 
We  may  add  that,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
foreign  Governments,  who  are  anxious  that 
Mtesa  should  not  be  molested,  the  Egyptiaos 
have  withdrawn  from  the  region  immediately  to 
the  north  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  the 
country  has  lapsed  into  a  state  of  absolute  chaos. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  hare  received 
letters  from  their  expedition  on  Lake  Tangan- 
yika giving  full  details  of  their  proceedingfl,^w 
which  we  briefly  referred  on  February  -i- 
Messrs.  Griffith  and  Hutley,  acoompanied  by 
Mr,  Hore,  crossed  over  to  the  western  side  oi 
the  lake  on  October  27,  and  landed  at  Mto^^ 
which  is  situated  on  the  inner  end  of  a  brow 
between   Cape  Kahan^wa  ancl  amm 


cape 


kpe  Jianangwa 
uigiiizea  oy  xIj  v>^v_/:i.L\^ 
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Kasefnge  and  EiiTala  Idands.  In  seeking  for  a 
locality  for  tbe  mission  station  there,  they  met 
vith  nnmerons  cayes  and  arches  in  the  red 
earth,  formed  when  the  lake  was  at  a  higher 
level  than  now,  and  they  also  fonnd  a  slate 
tjoairy.  Mtowa  is  in  the  territory  of  the  chief 
of  Bnanda,  a  town  to  the  south,  and  the  country 
between  the  two  places  is  very  beautiftil.  The 
nmnded  hill-tops,  the  numerous  mountain 
sbeams  abounding  in  tropical  wealth  and 
luxurianoe,  and  the  thick  trees,  with  rich 
ioiiage  and  tropical  creepers,  make  up,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Griffith's  account,  a  scenery  which  is 
seldom  equalled  in  any  land.  From  a  point 
half  way  to  Buanda,  a  fine  -view  is  obtained  of 
the  lake,  tiie  gtxmp  of  islands  mentioned  abore, 
•nd  bejond  eren  to  Oape  Kabogo  and  the 
moontauunu  ahores  of  Kawendi  and  Eungwe 
on  the  east  ride  of  the  lake,  while  to  the  south 
the  shores  of  IJguha  and  Marungu  are  seen,  and 
to  thft  notrth  the  hilly  country  gradually  rises 
to  tiie  mountaiBous  region  called  GK)ma.  From 
the  general  similarity  of  the  country  to  Deyon- 
•hii«,  and  for  other  obvious  reasons,  the  mis- 
•kmazies  |»0pose  to  give  the  name  of  Plymouth 
Book  te  ibis  the  first  settlement  on  the  western 
ihon  of  Lake  Tanganyika, 

A.  VEW  Fiench  expedition  is  about  to  under- 
tike  an  iBtereeting  journey  of  exploration  from 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  into  the  Western 
Soudan.  Tliis  expedition,  under  M.  Olivier,  an 
engineer,  has  started  mm  Dakar  on  Oape 
Yinrde,  aad  intends  to  ascend  the  Rio  Grande  as 
hr  as  possible ;  tiie  party  will  afterwards  travel 
by  land  to  the  sources  of  the  Niger,  and  then 
descend  that  river  to  its  mouth.  M.  Olivier 
vill  bear  all  the  expenses  of  the  expedition, 
atd  he  intends  to  assume  tbe  r6le  of  a  doctor, 
u  the  healing  art  is  held  in  high  esteem  among 
ill  the  native  tribes. 

VL  Th.  Lecabt,  it  is  stated,  is  about  to 
undertake  a  scientific  mission  in  the  countrv 
between  the  Senegal  and  the  TJ))per  Niger,  with 
the  new  of  making  researches  into  the  ornith- 
ology and  entomology  of  that  region. 

Wb  hear  that  Prof.  J.  E.  Nourse,  of  the 
United  States  Observatory,  under  whose  editor- 
abip  the  official  aooount  of  HalFs  seoond  Arctic 
ezpeditum  has  lately  been  issued,  has  been 
commissioned  by  the  United  States  Govem- 
ment  to  prepare  a  narrative  of  all  eflTorts  which 
have  been  made  towards  t^e  construction  of  an 
iaferaoeeame  ship-eanal  through  the  American 
isthmus.  Prof.  Nourse  will  be  assisted  by 
lieat  J.  T.  Sullivan,  TJ.S.N.,  in  his  task, 
vhioh  will  involve  the  examination  and  digeet- 
iog  of  the  records  of  various  expeditions,  as 
veil  as  of  the  aooounts  of  the  explorations  of 
individual  travellers. 

Wb  hear  from  Washington  that  Messrs. 
Morison  and  Brown,  who  sent  out  Lieut. 
Schwatka  and  *'  Joe  *'  on  an  expedition  to  the 
Aretio  regions,  have  received  no  intelligence  of 
them  since  llwch  last  Before  Lieut  Schwatka 
sttrtsd,  he  was  fbmished,  by  permission  of  the 
United  States  naval  authorities,  with  oopies  of 
Ospt  O.  F.  Hall's  notes  on  MelviUe  Peninsula, 
and  it  was  understood  that  he  would  probably 
go  tiwre.  As  it  is  known  that  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  his  expectation  of  obtaining 
Esquimaux  guides  to  lead  him  to  Neitahille, 
whence  some  relics  of  Sir  John  Franklin  were 
said  to  have  been  brought  some  time  back,  it  is 
thought  that  he  has  m<»t  likely  gone  to  Melville 
Peninsula. 

Thb  Bev.  8.  Maoforlane,  the  well-known 
Hew  Guinea  traveller  and  missionary,  has  lately 
returned  to  England. 

Seven  Tear$  in  Southern  Africa:  heing  the 
Rteard  of  TraveU^  Betearchee^  and  Adventures  in 
the  Cauntriee  between  the  Diamond  Fields  and  the 
Upper  Waters  of  the  Zambesi,  is  the  title  of  a 
oompendjoqs  work  pubUsbed  by  Dr.    Emil 


Holub  in  the  author's  native  language,  the 
Czech.  A  German  edition  is  being  printed  in 
Vienna. 

SCIENOE  NOTES. 

The  Report  of  the  Meteorological  Council  for  1878. 
— ^This  Benort)  although  referring  to  a  period 
ending  with  laat  Bast«r,  has  only  just  been  dis- 
tributed, owing  to  the  &ct  that  tbte  Council  are 
instructed  by  the  TroMury  to  make  their  report 
to  the  Boyal  Sodety  in  June,  so  that  the  docu- 
ment cannot  possibly  be  presented  to  Parlia* 
ment  until  the  ensuing  session.  The  contents, 
theretoe,  appear  to  be  somewhat  out  of  date. 
The  percentage  of  storm  warnings  justified  by 
subsequent  weather  was  77*5,  nearly  the  same 
as  in  previous  years.  The  results  of  the  fore- 
casts, which  were  only  set  on  foot  in  April  1879, 
do  not  form  any  part  of  the  Beport  In  part  ii., 
tbe  more  scientific  portion  of  the  paper,  we  find 
a  desoription  of  a  new  mode  of  discussion  of 
wind  data  from  ships*  logs,  by  Mr.  F.  Galton, 
and  a  few  other  announoementa  of  investigations 
undertaken  by  the  OonnoU.  As  regaras  the 
forecasts  issued  gratuitously  to  some  thirty 
fanners  during  the  last  hay  season,  the  results, 
as  estimated  by  the  recipients  of  the  telegrams, 
have  just  been  j)ubliBhed  in  the  newspapers, 
and  the  outcome  is  very  fairly  satiefactoiy. 

Observations  of  Nebulae  and  Clusters  of  Stars 
made  with  the  Six-foot  and  Three-foot  Beflectors 
at  Birr  Castle  from  the  Tear  I848  to  about  the 
Tear  1878.  By  the  Bari  of  Bosse.  Parts  L 
and  II.  In  vol.  ii.  of  the  Scientific  Transac- 
tions of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society,  Lord 
Bosse  has  published  the  observations  of 
nebulae  procured  by  means  of  the  great 
telescopes  of  his  observatory  in  the  course  of 
thirty  years.  The  late  Earl,  the  constructor 
of  these  great  instruments,  had  brought  out 
several  papers  on  a  selection  of  the  nebiuae  and 
clusters  observed,  the  last  one  having  appeared 
in  the  Philosophical  TranscuHons  of  the  Boyal 
Society  for  1861 ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a 
monograph  on  the  great  nebula  in  Orion,  pub- 
lished in  the  PhUowphicdl  Transactions  for  1868, 
no  farther  account  of  the  observations  had  been 
given,  and  it  was  time  that  astronomers  should 
be  put  in  possession  of  whatever  observations 
had  been  procured.  It  was  obviously  desirable 
that  the  original  notes  of  the  observers  should 
be  pretty  fdliy  transcribed  in  order  to  give  due 
weight  to  their  evidence.  The  brighter  and 
more  striking  objeots  of  Sir  John  Herschel's 
Catalogue  of  1833  having  been  first  examined, 
and  the  more  interestinff  ones  having  been 
delineated  in  drawings  puoUshed  in  the  former 
papers,  there  remained  less  soope  for  the  pencil, 
and  the  micrometer  has  been  more  f  requentiy 
used  instead.  However,  twenty-five  nebulae  or 
groups  of  nebulae  have  been  figured  on  four 

Slates,  and  the  new  drawings  of  the  crab-nebula 
[essier  1,  of  G.  C.  1,227  ^  H.  Y.  28,  and  of  the 
spiral  nebula  Mess.  51,  will  be  oonsidered 
especially  interesting.  The  absenoe  of  any 
indication  of  the  places  of  the  nebulae,  except 
in  a  limited  number  of  oases,  is  a  serious  draw- 
back, since  it  renders  constant  reference  to 
other  publications  necessary,  and,  indeed,  gives 
to  the  observations  a  merely  supplementary 
character.  It  is  acknowledged  that  some  diffi- 
culty has  arisen  now  and  uien  in  regions  rich 
in  nebulae  in  identifying  the  object  observed 
with  a  catalogued  nebula;  but  it  is  t>elieved 
that  very  few  oases  of  uncertain  identity 
remain.  Into  the  text  have  been  introduced 
diagrams,  which  are  rough  oopies  of  those 
drawn  at  the  telescope,  and  which  will  be  useful 
in  any  re-examination,  when  they  can  be  com- 
pared directly  with  the  heavens.  In  an 
Appendix  some  letters  are  printed  in  vindioation 
of  the  performance  of  the  six-foot  reflector, 
against  some  disparaging  remarks  which  have 
appeared  in  a  magaeine  c^rtiole.    AstronomerSi 


however,  will  probably  be  guided  in  their 
ludgment  chiefly  by  the  work  which  has  actually 
been  accomplished.  The  present  publication 
comprises  the  nebulae  between  Oh.  and  14h.  of 
right  ascension ;  part  iiL  is  intended  to  contain 
those  within  the  last  t«n  hours. 

Periodicity  of  the  Aurora,^Vrot  Bubenson,  of 
Stockholm,  has  begun  the  publication  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Swedish  Academy  of  a 
complete  catsdoj^e  of  the  auroras  observed  in 
Sweden  from  1536  to  the  present  time.  Part  i., 
covering  the  period  up  to  the  beginning  of  tills 
oentury,  has  just  appeared,  and  it  is  a  copious 
storehouse  of  faoto  filling  184  pages  quarto. 

Prehistoric  Archaeology  in  France. — ^The  last 
number  of  M.  Emile  Cartailhao's  MaUriaum 
pour  rffistoire  de  V Homme  is  embellished  with 
five  admirably  executed  plates  in  illustration 
of  a  valuable  paper  on  the  tumuli  of  Avezac, 
in  the  Hautes-Pyr^n^es,  by  MM.  Piette  and 
Sacaze.  The  group  of  barrows  under  descrip- 
tion included  fifty  mounds,  varying  from  three 
to  thirty  metres  in  diameter,  and  ranging  in 
height  from  twelve  centimetres  to  two  metres. 
Bach  mound  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  circle,  or 
cromlech.  All  the  tumuli  which  have  been 
opened  belong  to  the  early  part  of  the  iron  age, 
or  to  Prof,  de  Mortillet*8  Hallstatian  period, 
though  the  famous  cemetery  at  Hallstadt  is 
referred  to  the  transition  period  bet?reen  the 
bronze  and  the  iron  using  ages.  There  is  a 
complete  absence  of  bronze  weapons,  all  the  arms 
being  of  iron,  but  the  ornamental  objects  are 
either  of  bronze,  or  of  bronze  associated  with  iron. 
Some  of  the  iron-bronze  fibulae  are  extremely 
elegant.  The  interments  have  been  by  orema- 
tion«  and  a  great  variety  of  cinerary  urns  have 
been  disinterred.  One  of  the  most  curious  of 
these  vases  is  surrounded  by  the  weapons  of  the 
deceased,  the  blade  of  the  sword  having|  been 
rolled  up  so  as  to  resemble  the  coil  of  a  crozier. 
All  the  evidence  derived  from  the  exploration 
of  the  tumtUi  tends  to  show  that  they  oelong  to 
a  time  soon  after  the  use  of  iron  had  been  intro- 
duced into  GauL  Nevertheless,  it  appears 
that  no  Gallo-Boman  urns  have  been  found 
and  henoe  it  may  be  inferred  that  these  burial- 
places  were  not  used  after  Aquitania  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Bomans. 

Meteorology  of  PorhtgdL — ^M.  de  Brito  Capello, 
the  Director  of  the  Infante  D.  Luiz  Observatory 
at  Lisbon,  has  published  three  usefnl  papers — 
*'  On  Barometnoal  Pressure  at  Lisbon,  1856-75," 
*'0n  Bain  at  Lisbon,  1836-75."  and  ''  On  the 
Meteorology  of  the  whole  Country  based  on 
the  Betums  from  Nine  Stations."  These 
papers  have  been  reprinted  in  the  French  Atlas 
MSUorologigue  for  1878. 

Thermometer  Exposure,^-VL,  Capello  proposed 
at  the  Congress  at  Borne  a  screen  for  general 
adoption  for  thermometrical  exposure,  which 
offers  several  advantages.  It  is  on  the  principle 
of  Stevenson's,  as  being  a  dosed  louvred  cage, 
but  it  is  made  of  copper  or  zinc,  and  has  double 
louvred  walls  with  a  space  between.  It  is 
painted  white.  The  dimensions  are— height, 
two  feet  ten  inches ;  breadth,  two  feet  one  inch ; 
depth  not  stated.  The  paper  is  given  in  the 
AUas  Mitiordlogiqus  for  1878. 

The  late  Mr.  Edward  Hearle  Bodd,  whose 
lamented  decease  we  had  recently  to  announce, 
had  in  the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death  an 
interesting  work  on  the  Birds  of  Cornwall,  and 
we  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  will  shortly  be 
publiihed  bv  Messrs.  Trilbner  and  Co.  The 
volume  will  be  edited  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting,  and 
will  contain  a  memoir  and  portrait  of  the 
author  frvm  a  recent  photograph.  Apart  from 
its  value  as  a  trustworthy  guide  to  the  ornith- 
ology of  Cornwall,  the  addition  of  the  memoir 
and  portrait  will  make  it  an  appropriate  and 
acceptable  souvenir  to  tbo  i^uthor*s  nun^erous 
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friends    and   acquaintanoes    thxonglioat    tlie 
country. 

THEmnsetun  recently  institated  in  connexion 
with  the  chair  of  anthropology  at  the  University 
of  Moscow  has  been  presented  by  Prof.  Lund, 
of  Aarhus,  Jutland,  with  a  yaluable  collection 
of  objects  belonging  to  the  stone  age  in  Den- 
mark. 


PHILOLOGY  NOTES. 


The  last  number  of  the  Hermes  (yol.  xy., 
part  i.)  contains  matter  of  more  than  usual  im- 
portance. In  an  elaborate  paper  of  forty-three 
pages  Hiibner  discusses  the  ruins  of  Oitania  in 
I^ortugal,  and  the  remains  found  there.  His 
conclusion  is  that  these  ruins  and  remains  be- 
longed to  an  oppidum  of  the  primitiTe  population, 
which,  in  spite  of  some  influence  from  Boman 
culture,  was  still  in  a  half-barbarous  condition. 
H.  Jordan  contributes  two  good  papers,  one  on 
Pomerium  and  Esouiliaef  the  inscription 
recently  discovered  in  Lake  Fuoinus,  and  on  olea 
and  oliva;  the  other  on  the  pardbctsis  in 
Plautus'  CurcuUoy  the  genuineness  of  which  he 
disputes.  Mommsen  discusses  the  date  (1)  of 
the  death  of  Porcia,  the  wife  of  Brutus;  (2)  of 
the  epistles  of  the  second  book  and  of  the  Are 
Poetica  of  Horace.  B.  Stutzer  considers,  from 
an  historical  point  of  view,  the  chronology  of  the 
speeches  of  Lysias.  Tiedke  continues  his  in- 
Testi^tions  into  the  metre  of  Nonnus.  A  Greek 
inscription  found  at  Oyzicus  in  1874  is  discussed 
and  assigned  to  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth 
century  b.o.  bv  Mordtmann.  Zeller  ('<Der 
pseudophilonische  Bericht  iiber  Theophrast '') 
argues  i^nst  Diels  in  favour  of  his  own 
hypothesis,  expounded  in  a  previous  number  of 
the  HermeSy  that  the  Stoic,  against  whom  Theo- 
phrastus  is  arming,  is  Zeno.  The  last  article 
is  by  £.  Ourtius,  on  the  two  statues  usually 
supposed  to  represent  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
geiton,  and  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the 
Academy. 

In  the  BJieinisekea  Museum  (vol.  xxxv.,  part 
i.)  the  most  important  papers  are  tiie first  {**  Die 
Bomisohen  Grundungsdata"),  in  which  G.  F. 
linger  discusses  the  date  of  the  foundation  of 
Bome,  and  the  last,  by  Usener,  on  the  date  of 
the  composition  of  JPlato's  PJiaednu,  The 
recently  discovered  fragments  of  Euripides  are 
discussed  by  Blass  and  Biicheler.  P.  Egenolff 
publishes  a  new  collation  of  the  Copenhagen 
MB.  of  Herodian  wtpl  fioy^povs  \4^tus.  The 
genuineness  of  the  poem  entitled  Plioenix,  and 
attributed  to  Lactfuitius,  is  defended  by  H. 
Dechent.  K.  Lange  has  an  interesting  essay 
impugning  the  trustworthiness  of  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  statues  at  Oonstantinople  by 
Ohristodorus  and  the  Pseudo-Libanius.  Notes 
on  the  history  of  Greek  literatmre  are  con- 
tributed by  A.  Daub,  on  points  of  Latin  lexi- 
cography by  Biicheler,  and  on  Seneca's  Epistles 
by  Bibbeck. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

BOTAL  SOCIXTT  OF  LiTERATUBE.— 

(Wednesday,  Feb.  £6.) 
W.  Knighton,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  in  the  Chair.— Mr. 
Bobert  N.  Cost,  in  a  papw  '  *  On  Late  Excavations  in 
Bome,"  gave  an  interesting  aooount  of  the  recent 
researches  in  that  city,  which  have  been  mainly  due 
to  the  energy  and  zeal  of  the  late  Emperor  Kapoleon 
III.,'of  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  and  of  the  present  Italian 
Grovemment.  In  the  course  of  a  rapid  but  clear 
snrvey  Mr.  Cost  dealt  especially  with  five  particular 
portions  of  the  area  of  Borne  which  have  been  the 
scene  of  successfol  explorations,  viz.  :^{l)  The 
Palatine  Hill,  the  site  of  the  house  of  Angustna 
and  of  the  palaces  of  the  later  emperors ;  (2)  the 
Forum ;  (3)  the  baths  of  Titos  and  the  Golossenm ; 
(4)  the  baths  of  Garaoalla;  (5)  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  within  the  city.  The  paper  was  illustrated 
by  maps  kindly  sent  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
p^ker  aa4  Mr.  «r9te  ^Qrr«^, 


Society  of  Antiquaries. —(TAuratiay,  Feb,  26,) 
Edwin  Fueshfibld,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair.— 
Mr.  Lawrence  P.  Gomme  read  a  paper  upon  the 
open-air-Coarts  of  Handreds  and  Manors.  After  a 
reference  to  courts  in  the  open  air,  as  usual  among 
savage  tribes,  Mr.  Grommo  spoke  of  those  which 
were  known  to  have  existed  among  the  Hebrews, 
the  Hindoos,  the  Icelanders,  the  Danes,  and  the 
Bossians,  and  instanced  the  Tynwald  Court  in 
Man  and  the  Eisteddfod  in  Wales  as  survivals  of 
the  same  practice  in  these  islands.  Of  Shiremoots 
held  in  the  open  air,  there  are  no  records  extant, 
except  local  names,  such  as  Shirehill,  Shirewood, 
&c.,  which  are  evidence  of  obsolete  practices.  The 
Hundred  Court  partakes  more  of  the  character  of 
a  Manorial  Court,  and  resembles  in  all  {loints  a 
Court  Baron,  except  that  it  is  held  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  whole  hundred.  At  Swanborough 
Clump,  in  Wiltshire,  such  courts  have  been  held 
within  the  memory  of  old  men  now  living.  In 
Warwickshire,  the  Court  of  Knightlow  Hundred 
was  held  on  Knightlow  Hill  at  sunrise  on 
Murtinmas-day,  and  the  rent  due  to  the  lord  was 
deposited  in  a  hole  on  Knightlow  Cross  ;  and  there 
are  a  few  other  examples  in  Norfolk  and  elsewhere. 
In  the  case  of  Manorial  Courts,  the  praetice  was 
once  general,  but  is  now  rare ;  and  where  the  meet- 
ing is  summoned  and  commences  out  of  doors  an 
a£oumment  is  generally  made  to  a  neighbouriog 
public-house  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Mr. 
GU>mme  referred  to  the  customs  of  the  Manor  of 
Aston,  in  Oxfordshire,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
in  ArchoMlogia,  xxxiii. ;  to  the  Lawless  Court  at 
Bochford,  held  at  night,  when  neither  lights  nor 
ink  are  allowed ;  to  a  court  held  near  Basingstoke,  in 
the  Lawday  Mead,  when  the  lord  of  the  manor  is 
elected  by  the  suitors ;  and  to  another  at  Wamham, 
uearBosnor.  Therearealsotracesof  a  similar  practice 
in  the  Channel  Islands. — Mr.  Balph  Nevill  exhibited 
a  square  block  of  terra-ootta  with  a  greenish  glaze 
from  Esher  Place.  It  bore  a  buckle— the  badge  of 
the  Pelhams— with  the  date  (1534)  and  an  in- 
scription. The  house  was  built  by  Bishop 
Waynflete,  and  was  purchased  from  the  see  of 
Winchester  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  date  of  its 
being  puUed  down  is  not  known,  but  the  gate-house 
was  bouffht  by  Mr.  Pelham,  brother  to  the  Dake  of 
Newcastle,  in  1729,  and  additions  were  made  to  it 
in  the  same  style  of  building. 

FINE    ART. 

ABT   BOOKS. 

A  RuU  of  Proportion  for  the  Human  Figure, 
By  John  Marshall,  F.B.S.,  F.E.O.S.,  Professor 
of  Anatomy,  Boyal  Academy  of  Arts,  &c.,  &o. 
Illustrated  bv  John  Cuthbert.  (Smith,  Elder 
and  Co.)  Mr.  Marshall,  who  has  done  such 
good  service  already  in  art  education  by  his 
Anatomy  for  Artists  and  Anatomical  Diagrams, 
now  presents  us  with  a  new  rule  of  proportion  for 
the  human  figure,  which  is  at  once  simple  and 
scientific.  Its  novelty  consists  In  rejectmg  the 
stature  of  the  body  as  a  proper  basis  of  measure- 
ment, being  itself  a  complex  measure  composed 
of  different  parts— viz.,  the  axis,  including  the 
head,  neck,  and  trunk,  and  the  lower  Lmbs, 
which  overlap  the  trunk  at  the  thighs.  Be- 
garding  the  human  form  as  a  structure  com- 
posed of  an  axial  portion  and  appendages,  his 
system  commences  with  the  measurement  of 
these  homological  portions,  and  thence  deduces 
the  stature,  &c.  *^  Four  factors  .  •  .  con- 
stitute the  essentials  of  the  rule.'*  (1)  The 
length  of  the  head,  neck,  and  trunk;  (2)  the 
distance  between  eJioulder  joint  and  hip  joint ; 
(3)  the  length  of  the  arm  and  hand ;  (4)  the 
length  of  the  leg  and  foot.  Taking  one-ninth 
of  the  head  as  the  unit  of  measurement,  he 
divides  these  four  lengths  into  so  many  heads 
and  units.  The  head,  neck,  and  trunk,  which 
constitute  the  axial  portion  of  the  body,  he 
estimates  at  four  heaias  exactly ;  the  distance 
between  the  hip  and  shoulder  joints  at  two 
heads ;  the  length  of  the  arm  and  hand  at  one 
head  and  four  units ;  and  that  of  the  leg  from 
the  hip  joint  to  the  heel  at  four  heads ;  adding 
fiye  uiute  for  tb9  a^diUou^  leu^tb  of  tbe  foot 


extended  downwards.  These  are  the  proportions 
for  a  fuU-grown  male  figure,  and  will  not  apply 
either  to  the  female  figure  or  to  iannatore 
persons;  but  Mr.  Marshal  applies  the  same 
system  to  the  female  mature  figare  and  to  male 
proportions  of  various  ages — why  he  has  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  give  diaerams  of  female 
proportions  at  various  ages  he  does  not  tell  m. 
It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  Mr.  Marshall'g 
system  that  his  unit,  if  taken  as  an  inch,  will 
make  a  figure  corresponding  in  height  to  what 
has  been  proved  to  be  the  average  stature  of 
Englishmen,  and  that  his  ratio  of  nearly  seyea 
hes^  and  a-half  for  the  standing  measure  is  in 
accord  with  the  result  of  modem  obseryation. 
To  attain  to  the  classic  proportion  of  eight  heads 
degenerate  moderns  must  stand  on  tiptoe;  then 
we  do  it—just.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Marshall's  rule  and  Mr.  Guthbert's  diagrams 
will  be  of  great  value  to  artists,  as  the  former 
is  simple  and  easy  to  remember,  and  both  are 
founded  upon  ascertained  facts. 

Needlework.  By  Elizabeth  Glaister.  "Art  at 
Home"  Series.  (Macmillan.)  The  aim  of  this 
book  is  not  so  much  to  teach  how  to  work  em- 
broidery  or  how  to  deei^  it,  as  how  to  culti- 
vate a  taste  for  what  is  good  and  true  in 
this  kind  of  art.  It  appeals,  therefore,  to 
a  very  large  public,  and  its  use  will  extend 
beyond  the  sphere  of  practical  workers  to  that 
still  larger  class  of  buyers  whose  good  or  bad 
taste  has  so  great  an  infiuence  on  production. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  anyone  who  reads 
Miss  Ghlaister's  book  with  any  care,  and  studies 
the  dainty  devices  which  adorn  it,  can  be  satis- 
fied with  poor  or  vulgar  work  in  future.  As 
for  the  embroiderer  herself,  to  whom  the  book 
is  addressed,  it  will  be  her  fault  and  not 
Miss  Ghiaister's  if  she  fail  to  find  some  valuable 
hint  on  every  page.  Wisely  discarding  the 
ambition  of  laying  down  rigid  principles  with 
regard  to  so  elastic  an  art,  the  autnoress  confines 
herself  mainly  to  practical  suggestions  with 
regard  to  the  decoration  of  different  articles, 
such  as  curtains,  chairs,  and  screens,  ac- 
companying them  with  descriptions  of  patterns, 
whioh  have  been  already  worked  with  success; 
but  she  does  not  leave  the  reader  without  sound 
general  advice  as  to  methods  of  study  in  design 
and  choice  of  material  and  colours.  The  intro- 
ductory chapter  and  those  called  theoretical 
and  practical  are  not  only  very  instructive,  but 
are  written  with  much  charm,  as  the  following 
quotation  will  testify  : — 

"You  will  find  that  the  arts  go  hand  in  hand, 
they  are  a  most  united  family  of  sisters,  and  if  the 
grave  elder  ones  are  a  little  overpowering,  seeing 
that  they  claim  the  whole  life  of  their  devotees, 
there  are  many  merry  little  sisters,  both  good  and 
fair,  ready  to  brighten  your  leisure  hours,  while 
the  one  you  choose  for  your  special  fri<md  will  lead^ 
you  to  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  gradoos  tronpe." 

Althou0;h  the  authoress  **  would  not  be  thought 
to  despise  nature,  or  to  undervalue  the  study  of 
natural  obiects,  on  which  all  good  ornament 
is  founded,^'  we  think  she  directs  the  student's 
attention  too  exclusively  to  art  work  as  a  source 
of  inspiration  for  design.  In  so  conventional  an 
art  as  needlework  the  knowledge  to  be  derived 
from  ancient  patterns  and  designs  of  all  kinds 
ispractically  infinite, and  generally  to  be  trusted, 
and  i^orant  attempts  at  copying  nature 
reaUstically  cannot  be  too  much  condemned; 
but  surely  it  is  going  a  little  too  far  to  say, 

"  If,  being  called  Marffaret,  you  wish  to  powder 
your  mantle  with  daisies,  do  not  listen  to  people 
who  talk  about  'nature'  because  they  do  not 
know  art,  nor  draw  your  flower  from  the  par- 
ticular species  that  grows  on  the  lawn,  but  adopt 
some  such  treatment  as  fig.  4,  which  comes  from 
the  tomb  of  Marguerite  of  Bavaria  at  Dijon.  It  is 
a  true  Marffuerite,  and  will  suit  your  purpose 
admirably.'^ 

ThisftQweiypifjal^<li^¥l^¥fe"  ^^* 
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it  ifl  not  the  ICaTgaerite  of  England,  and  if,  as 
IfivQlairterrigntly  hopes,  Margaret's  needle- 
vork  will  last  alter  hiar  death  as  a  monument 
<tf  the  things  that  in  her  time  were  lored  and 
Booght  after,  she  should  work  the  daisjr  that 
WIS  lored  by  Margaret  of  England  m  the 
nineteenthy  and  not  that  which  was  loved  b^ 
ICugusnte  of  D^on  in  a  previous  oentnry.  We 
think  also  that  it  would  have  added  much  to 
the  value  of  her  book  if  Miss  Glaistex  had  given 
a  lew  hints  as  to  the  decorative  treatment  of 
DfttDial  olgaets,  such  as  flowers,  with  illustra- 
tkms,  showing  their  natural  growth  and  their 
adaptahili^  to  design. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


Thi  EzMbition  of  the  Institute  of  Art,  now 
ofen  at  9  Conduit  Street,  oontains  many  pretty 
thhigs,  but  nothing  of  much  importance  m  the 
way  of  modem  art  productions.  Mrs.  Warner 
Sleigh  deservedly  carries  off  the  prize  for  water- 
odour  paintins^  with  a  delicate  little  figure  of 
Ztphyr^  and  Miss  Watson's  flower  pieces  are 
good.  Of  Art  Needlework  there  are  some 
good  specamens,  the  best  being  by  Mrs.  J. 
lUiot,  to  whose  charming  screen  with  birds  and 
aquatic  phmts  worked  upon  oatmeal  doth  the 
firistt  prmo  has  been  awarded.  Miss  Frances 
Deaoe  takes  the  prize  for  lace  with  some  very 
good  point;  Miss  Bamuda  sends  a  prettily  painted 
ftn ;  and  Miss  Shoesmith  a  hanging  of  satinette, 
painted  with  a  very  bold  and  effective  design  of 
tropical  lurds  and  foliage.  We  regret  to  see 
tw  the  judges  have  not  awarded  prizes  in 
many  of  the  classes,  and  that  the  articles 
exhihifeed  attest  the  justice  of  tiieir  decision  in 
thisreqieet. 

Tss   visit  of  the   Queen   to   Baveno   has 
■ngj^uBtsd  to  M.  and  Mdme.  de  I'Aubini^re  the 
idea  of  an  exhibition  of  views  of  that  neighbour- 
hood, painted,  as  the  oataloffue  tells  us,  during 
a  seren  months'  stay  on  the  shores  of  Lago 
Maggiore.  The  works  now  on  view  at  the  Belgian 
Gallery  in  New  Bond  Street  comprise  tmrty 
vater-coloar  drawings  by  Mdme.  de  T  Aubini^re 
of  very  various  degrees  of  merit.    There  are  two 
or  three  dever  sketches  of  quaint  old  houses  in  the 
village,  and  an  Interior  of  a  Courtyard  at  Baveno 
[No.  7)  deserves  attention  for  the  care  with 
vhieh  a  difficult  subject  is  worked  out    The 
lover  part  of  this  picture,  in  spite  of  the  some- 
what monotonous  neutral  tint  for  which  Mdme. 
de    rAubini^re  seems   to    have  a    consider- 
able affection,  is  admirably  treated ;  the  fleams 
of  the  setting  sun  and  the  distant  hills  in  the 
upper  part  are  not  so  well  managed.     Under 
the  Aeaciat,  PdUanxa  (No.  12),  and  Monterone, 
/T<m  the  MooTB  above  Baveno  (No.  22)  are  effec- 
tive aketches ;  the  twilight  in  the  latter  is  truth- 
fid,  and  the  obscure  mnoooo  of  moor  and  hill  are 
vdl  given.    The  finished  picture  of  the  same 
Boene  fNa  4)  is  far  less  satisfactory.    The  fore- 
grouna  is  good  (foregrounds  are  evidentiy  a 
strong  point  with  this  artist),  but  the  moors  and 
hills  are  a  fiailure.    We  cannot  say,  indeed,  that 
the  pictures  induded  in  this  exhibition  Jshow 
that  Mdme.  de  TAubini^re  has  mastered  the 
difficulty  of  representing  on  a  large  scale  sweeps 
of  moorland  or  mountain  scenery.    There  is, 
however,  a  good  study  of  the  peculiar  tints  of  a 
fountain  dope  in  the  middle  distance  in  Intra, 
La^  Maggiore    (No.  20) — a  rather  lop-sided 
composition— and  we  must  not  omit  to  draw 
attention  to  a  diarming  littie  picture  called 
The  Last  of  the  Light  (No.  19),  a  view  of  the 
moantains  from  the  moors  above  Baveno.    The 
woodland  scenes  are,  generally  speaking,  suc- 
OMafal ;  and  one  in  particular,  The  Course  of  a 
Torrent   (No.    24)— a   ve^   daring   subject — 
■bowB  considerable  power  of  dealing  with  foliage. 
One  or  two  trees  above  the  figures  seem  to  oe 
nther  eardesdy  worked,  but  the  rest  of  the 
picture  is  in  many  respects  satisfactory.    M. 
de  TAttbini^re    has  contributed   a    few    oil 


paintings  to  the  exhibition,  most  of  them 
evening  studies  of  scenes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bavena  His  skies  are  noteworthy,  and  in  a 
view  of  The  Lakes  of  Maggiore  and  Varese  from 
the  Mountains  above  Baveno  he  has  cleverly  re- 
produced the  peculiar  effect  of  twil^ht  oyer  a 
striking  landscape. 

ABT  SALES. 

On  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  in  last 
week,  Messrs.  dhristie,  Manson  and  Woods  were 
engaged  in  selling  the  large  and  valuable  col- 
lection of  pictures  formed  by  Mr.  James  Fenton, 
of  Norton  HalL  The  sale  exdted  considerable 
interest,  not  only  on  account  of  the  extent  but 
also  of  the  variety  of  the  collection.  The  older 
English  pictures  were  sold  on  Thursday,  the 
assemblage  of  Old  Masters  fell  under  the  ham- 
mer on  Friday,  and  the  pictures  by  artists  now 
living  were  disposed  of  on  Saturday.  The  Old 
Masters  were  not,  generally  spealung,  by  any 
means  of  the  first  order,  and  they  did  not  fetcn 
high  prices.  Among  the  early  English  pictures 
were  some  Morlands  and  Wilsons  of  pleasant 
quality  and  in  good  condition.  These,  with 
one  exception — a  picture  by  Morland  of  a 
butcher  bargaining  with  a  farmer-'-Bold  cheaply; 
the  painiu^  just  named  realised  290  guineas 
(West).  We  note  also  in  the  sale  Bomney's 
portrait  of  Lord  Warwick's  two  diildren,  £273 
(Rhodes) ;  The  BicUto,  Venice,  by  Guardi,  410 

fineas  (Oolnaghi) ;  The  Tunnel  Bridge,  by 
M.  W.  Turner,  220  guineas  (Wertheimer) ;  a 
fine  landscape  with  three  cows,  by  T.  Sidney 
Oooper,  240  guineas  (Hooper) ;  A  Glade  in  the 
Forest,  by  Oreswick — the  figures  being  by  Mi, 
W.  P.  Frith,  B.A.— 300  guineas  (Vokms);  The 
Isle  of  Wight,  as  seen  from  Lymington,  by  John 
Linnell,  horn  a  sketch  made  at  the  remote  date 
of  1815,  480  euineas  (Wertheimer);  The  Toung 
Fisherman,  by  Thomas  Webster,  B.A.,  235 
guineas  (Nathan);  Les  Causeuses,  by  the  late 
William  Collins,  B.A,  a  picture  of  the  year  1830, 
and  exhibited  at  the  Boyal  Academy,  335  guineas 
(Ellis) ;  The  Sheepfold,  Evening,  by  J.  Linnell, 
a  picture  painted  in  1851, 455  guineas  (Agnew); 
Rieiizi  in  the  Forum,  an  early  work  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Elmore,  exhibited  in  tne  Academy  in 
the  year  1844,  210  guineas  (Eyans).  The  entire 
sale  realised  £12,491,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  yet  held  in  King  Street  this  season. 

The  sale  of  the  renowned  collection  bdonging 
to  Prince  Demidoff  cannot  fail  to  rank  as  a  very 
notable  event  in  the  art  annals  of  our  time. 
Treasures  of  such  vast  extent  and  of  such  extra- 
ordinary variety  are  rarely  brought  into  the 
public  market,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
occasion  should  already  have  drawn  to  Florence 
a  host  of  collectors  and  connoisseurs.  The  sole 
is  announced  to  commence  on  the  15th  of  the 
month,  and  the  days  set  apart  for  public  exhibi- 
tion are  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th;  but  to  those 
fortunate  enough  to  have  secured  private  invita- 
tions the  collections  have  been  accessible  since 
the  first  day  of  the  month.  The  illustrated 
Catalogue  which  has  just  been  published  affords 
ample  evidence  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
Prince's  possessions.  In  certain  directions, 
indeed,  and  especially  in  all  the  manifold  forms 
of  ornamental  design,  the  contents  of  the  Palace 
of  San  Donate  may  be  said  to  provide  the  means 
of  a  liberal  education  in  art  If  there  is  any- 
thing to  desire  it  is  in  the  department  of 
painting,  and  notably  in  those  great  schools 
of  painting  in  which,  from  local  association, 
we  miffht  nave  expected  the  fullest  display. 
The  Masters  of  Italy  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  are  not  very  stronaly 
represented,  but  there  are  many  choice  examjues 
of  the  art  of  Holland  and  of  tiie  French  school 
of  the  dghteenth  century.  In  virtue  of  the 
pictures  alone,  however,  the  sale  would  scarcely 
claim  exceptional  importance.  Its  extraordi- 
nary interest  to  students  as  well  as  to  collectors 


depends  upon  the  rich  array  of  objects  of  luxury 
and  ornament  upon  which  the  decorative  artists 
of  the  last  four  centuries  have  lavished  the 
resources  of  their  genius.  The  circumstances 
of  the  sale  as  set  forth  in  a  prefatory  note  to 
the  Catalogue  are  in  themselves  curious  and 
interesting.  The  fortunate  possessor  of  the 
Palace  of  San  Donate  has  apparenUy  grown 
weary  of  these  accumulated  records  of  the  past 
so  diugentiy  ooUeoted  by  himself  and  his  pre- 
decessors. He  aspires  to  exchange  the  r6le  of 
a  collector  for  that  of  a  creator,  and  to  employ 
his  vast  resouroes  in  a  form  that  shall  embody 
the  spirit  and  talent  of  his  time.  Having 
acquired  the  Yilla  Medid,  he  is  about  to  erect 
there  an  entirdy  new  bmlding,  which  is  to  rival 
in  magnificence,  if  not  in  beauty,  the  palace 
constructed  in  1569  by  the  combined  talents  of 
Buontalenti  and  John  of  Bologna,  and  with  this 
intention  he  is  content  to  pass  on  to  others  the 
treasures  which  have  so  long  adorned  the  Palace 
of  San  Donate.  We  have  already  hinted  that 
the  strength  of  the  picture  gallery  depends  upon 
work  of  the  Northern  schools,  but  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  art  of  Italy  is  otherwise 
poorly  represented.  In  sculpture,  in  furniture, 
and  in  ma£[Qificent  embroidery  the  Italian 
genius  is  tnumj>hantiy  vindicated,  and  among 
the  most  interesting  pages  in  the  Catalogue  are 
those  devoted  to  the  contents  of  the  salon 
named  after  Luca  della  Bobbia.  Here  are 
to  be  found  exquidte  examples  of  the 
master  himself  and  of  several  of  his  illus- 
trious fellow-w<Nrkers,  induding  a  charming 
infant  figure  by  Desiderio  da  Settignano 
and  a  Madonna  of  the  sweetest  character 
and  the  most  tender  beauty  by  Bossellino.  The 
craft  of  the  Florentine  sculptors  in  its  applica- 
tion to  objects  of  furniture  is  illustrated  m  the 
Throne  of  (Huliano  de  Medid  dating  from  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  by  numerous 
cabinets  of  somewhat  later  date;  while  in  this 
same  room  are  hung  rich  embroideries  of  Italian  . 
dedgo,  and  two  superb  pieces  of  tapestry  exe- 
cuted from  the  cartoons  of  van  Eyck  and  Boger 
van  der  Weyden.  The  Dutch  pictures  make 
up  a  very  extendve  collection,  numbering  some 
superb  examples  of  the  greatest  masters.  We 
may  mention  in  particular  Le  Concert  de 
FamUle,  by  Jan  Steen;  a  full-length  portrait 
by  Terburg  ;  several  landscapes  by  Buysdael, 
Cuyp,  and  Philip  Konick;  a  small  interior  by 
van  der  Meer,  of  Delft ;  The  Usurer,  by  Metzu ; 
a  superb  Paul  Potter;  a  series  of  highly 
characteristic  works  by  David  Teniers;  and 
several  portraits  by  Bembrandt,  who  is  also 
represented  by  a  half-length  figure  of  Lucretia. 
The  collection,  it  may  be  added,  is  specially 
rich  in  goldsmiths'  work,  including  a  represen- 
tation of  the  style  of  every  European  country 
in  porcelain,  both  ancient  and  moaern,  and  in 
watches  and  snuff-boxes. 


NOTES  ON  ABT  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

EvEBYONB  knows  the  popularity  of  the  Messrs. 
Scribner's  magazines—the  Monthly  for  grown 
people,  and  the  St,  Nicholas  for  children.  In 
these  magazines  good  writing  has,  of  course, 
not  been  absent,  but  the  particular  element 
which  has  made  the  success  of  the  serials  has 
been  the  illustrations.  It  was,  therefore,  a  very 
^od  thought  on  the  part  of  the  publishers  to 
issue— as  they  have  just  now  done — a  **  port- 
folio" of  Proof  Impressions  from  their  two 
magazines.  Though  called  a  *'  portfolio  "  it  is 
in  reality  a  book—^a  Christmas  book  or  an 
Easter  offering,  of  the  most  luxurious  kind. 
Some  of  the  pictures  are  quite  admirable. 
Modern  wood-cutting  has  not  gone  farther 
than  in  the  ex(]^uiBite  representation  of  an 
object  of  still- lite  here  recorded — ^a  peacock 
feather  fan.  As  far  as  the  dedgns  themsdves 
are  concerned— and  irre«^>eotive  of  thdr  gener- 
ally perfect  transfer  to  the^  block  and  their 
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oaielttl  printing— ptake  10  not  of  ooone  to  be 
uniyeMialT  given.  The  ezpreenon,  ixa  inatiaioei» 
of  the  gill  child  with  the  bahy  in  the  now,  m 
(me  pictore,  ia  distinctly  exaggented.  £at  what 
an  admirable  design  is  that  of  **  Jad  Sigoxd's 
Chriitmas  Eye"— how  dainty  are  so  aisny  of 
the  landsoapee— how  pioturesqae  the  intexion  I 
And  again,  the  plate  Ko.  dS^-aportrait  engiaTed 
after  the  original  pastel  in  the  Berlin  Museum 
— ^is  an  exquisite  little  performance,  of  whioh 
the  technical  merit  belongs,  at  all  eTonts,  to 
the  artist  of  Scribner.  When  so  many  yulgady 
and  flashily  illustrated  books  are  about— and 
some  of  them  in  hi^  places  where  one  does 
not  expect  to  find  them—- it  is  refreshing  to  come 
upon  a  series  of  illustrations  so  meritocious  as 
these. 

The  Yorkshire  Fine  Art  Society,  the  head- 
quarters of  whidi  are  at  Leeds,  will  open  a 
loan  exhibition  of  pictures  on  May  1  next;  and 
on  September  1  an  exhibition  of  modem  paint- 
ings and  other  works  ai  art,  contributed  prin- 
cipally for  purposes  of  sale.  The  guarantee 
fund  now  amounts  to  £7,000. 

Some  yery  valuable  notes  onmoated  mounds— 
that  is,  earthworks  such  as  those  which  are,  in 
the  Saxon  Gluonicle,  attributed  to  Eadward  the 
Elder,  and  Aethelflaed,  the  Lady  of  the 
Mercians— appear  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Builder,  under  the  initials  "  G.  T.  0." 

Sib  Fbedebicx  Leiohtov  has  finished  his 
large  fresco  of  TJie  Arts  of  Wait  in  one  of  the 
large  lunettes  of  what  is  known  as  the  South 
Ga&ery  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
The  cartoons  for  this  and  for  its  oompaniMi 
lunette,  Tht  Arts  o/Feace,  are  so  familiar  to  all 
yisitors  to  the  Museum  that  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  desoribe  their  general  design.  Li  that 
now  finished,  the  Pirssident  of  the  Soyal 
Academy  has  wisely,  we  think,  refrained  from 
all  temptation  towards  an  abstract  or  allegorieal 
representation  of  his  subject,  and  has  chosen 
to  illustrate  it  by  a  scene  in  its  history.  Nothing 
could  be  more  appropriate  to  a  museum  which 
contains  so  many  splendid  specimens  of  metal 
work  and  embroidery  than  the  scene  chosen  by 
Sir  Frederick,  yiz.,  the  interior  of  an  armourer's 
yard  in  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  filled  with 
numerous  picturesquely  dressed  figures  of  men 
and  youths  choosing  their  swords  and  armour, 
and  a  group  of  beautiful  women  embroidering 
tabards.  We  must  postpone  further  de6eri|>tL(m 
and  criticism  of  this  yery  important  work  till  it 
can  be  seen  from  the  distance  at  whioh  the 
success  of  its  effect  can  be  properly  jud^.  At 
present  a  curtain  hides  it  m>m  pubho  Tiew,  nor 
will  this  be  removed  until  the  Queen's  yisi^  the 
day  for  which  has  not  yet  been  fixed. 

Ottb  Goyemment  has  again  declined,  for 
financial  reasons,  the  proposal  to  form  here  a 
collection  of  oasts  from  ancient  sculptures. 
Meanwhile,  in  Paris  preparations  are  being 
made  to  cftrry  out  a  scheme  of  this  kind  on  a 
large  scale.  Apparently  the  collection  in 
Berlin  will  be  taken  as  the  model,  at  least  as 
regards  extent.  The  arrangement  there  is  not 
such  as  should  be  followed,  and  in  fact  it  is  in 
course  of  being  changed.  But  while  a  collec- 
tion of  oasts  should  be  as  comprehensiTe  as 
possible,  the  admirably  selected  series  in 
Munich  and  Strassburg  show  that  eyen  with 
Tory  limited  means  a  highly  instructiye  exMbi- 
ti<»i  can  be  produced. 

Fbof.  Legbos  has  presented  to  the  Art 
School  of  Aberdeen,  through  the  Dean  of  Guild, 
eleven  drawings,  fifty-two  etching,  and  one 
portrait  in  oil,  all  executed  by  himself.  The 
school  has  also  received  gi^  of  nine  drawings 
and  two  etchings  by  pupils  in  the  Slade  Sohool, 
Univeraitv  College,  London;  two  etc^ngs  by 
Bembrandt ;  a  water-colour  and  an  etching  by 
F.  Bonvin ;  two  etchings  by  Jaoquemaxt ;  two 
by  L^on  Bicheton ;  and  one  by  de  Nittis.    These 


works  of  att  ace  fee  the  preseat  exhihited  in 
the  Town  and  OoonlQr  HaU  el  Aherdi 


The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Ohades  Lees, 
B.S.  A. ,  in  his  eightieth  year.  He  was  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Boyal 
Scottish  Academy,  and  was  best  known  by  a 
number  of  historical  works — The  Murder  of 
Bixzio,  The  Detxth  of  Cfurdinal  Beaton,  John  Knox 
durina  hie  Confinement,  &o. ;  hj  a  view  of  St. 
Marks,  Yenioe,  under  moouHght;  and  by 
various  winter  subjects,  curling  scenes,  &c. 

OiTB  of  the  students  of  the  German  Institute 
in  Athens,  who  has  oeei:9ied  himself  with 
olasBieal  ax«(hiteotnre,  intends  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  Ftopylaea,  and  has 
already  made  a  beginning  at  that  most  interest- 
ing pomt  where  the  Temple  of  Yietory  adjoios 
the  Boutii-west  end  of  the  PropyhMa.  At  the 
present  moment  the  Temple  of  Victory  is  one  of 
the  burning  questions  in  arohaeology,  and 
aooor^ng^y  much  is  expected  from  this  new 
investigatioB.  The  new  fragments  of  the 
balustnde  of  this  temple  found  in  the  excava- 
tions on  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis  are  very 
much  defaoed,  and  have  lost  all  the  eharm  ci 
iAi%  relisfr  previooaly  known.  They  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  museum  on  the  Acropolis,  behind 
the  Parthenon. 

The  Bevue  ArchSologtque  for  January  gives  a 
view  of  the  statue  of  Vidory  from  Samotbxace,  in 
the  Louvre,  mounted  on  its  ancient  pedestal  in 
the  shape  of  the  prow  of  a  galley.  The  marble 
blocks  Ibrming  tins  pedestal  were  found  in  1878, 
and  have  now  oeen  put  toeether  in  the  Louvre. 
The  statue  naturally  stanas  facing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  prow,  and  perhaps  this  fiact  might  be 
usefdl  in  determining  the  position  of  the  Victory 
of  Paeonios  at  Olympia  on  its  three-sided 
pedestal  resembling  in  general  the  prow  of  a 
galley. 

In  the  XJffizi  Gallery  of  Plorenoe  a  new  room 
has  been  recently  thrown  open.  It  is  named 
the  *'SaIa  di  Lorenzo  Monaco/'  and  contains 
the  famous  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  that 
master,  painted  for  the  Benedictine  Monastery 
outside  Porta  Pinti,  demolished  during  the  siege 
of  Florence  in  1529.  The  picture  has  been 
restored  by  the  late  Signer  Franchi.  In  the 
same  rooms  are  paintiiLgs  by  contemporaries  of 
Lorenzo  Monaoo,  and  likewise  several  speci- 
mens of  Beato  Angeb'co  and  Botticelli  A  fine 
triptych  by  Gentili  da  Fabiano,  formerly  in  the 
church  of  San  Nicoolb,  is  shortly  to  be  added  to 
the  collection. 

M.  L.  Basghet  is  bringing  out,  in  fascicules, 
a  work  on  Le$  Chef  9  <ff(Ewvre  d^Art  au  Luxem* 
howrg.  The  text  will  be  by  Ghwton  Sch^to  and 
others;  and  the  illustrations  will  be  exeeuted 
chiefly  in.photogravwrt  by  Messrs*  GoupiL 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  French 
painter  Adolphe  Boger,  a  pupil  of  Gros,  whos  e 
best -known  works  are  the  paintings  of  the 
baptistrey  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette.  and  the 
great  cupola  of  St.-Boch;  of  M.  Heris,  the 
expert  of  the  Belgian  museums,  and  author  of 
an  Hietoire  de  VScole  Flamande  de  Feinture  au 
XV*  8ikle  (1856) ;  and  of  the  Marchess  Pietro 
Selvatico,  of  Padua,  a  distinguished  writer  on  art. 

In  Apnl  next  the  Mus^e  des  Arts  D^ooratifs, 
which  has  been  transferred  from  the  Pavilion  de 
Flore  to  the  Palais  de  rindnstrie,  will  be  opened 
to  the  public  It  will  comprise  two  distinct 
parts :  (1)  the  museum  properly  so  called,  with 
the  objects  bought  by  the  committee  of  manaoe- 
ment>  and  lent  or  given  by  collectors ;  (2)  a 
temporary  exhibition,  organised  by  MM.  Drey- 
fus and  Sphrussi,  of  decorative  art  designs, 
specimens  of  jewellery,  furniture,  tissues,  &e., 
from  the  Benaissance  to  the  present  time.  This 
exhibition  will  include  M.  Paul  Gbunault's 
ceramic  collection,  which  has  just  been  bought 
by  M.  Doubouchtf,  and  is  to  be  placed  in  the 


Limoges  Museum,  which  abeady 
Jaoquemart  coUeotioxL 

A  STATUS  is  to  be  eieoted  in  t^  conneof 
tins  year  to  George  Sand.  The  sits  proposed  is 
the  Yall^  Noire  in  Berry,  the  s^t  when  to 
many  of  her  romances  had  their  krth. 

The  drawings  and  paintings  of  Martin 
Disteli,  the  famous  Swiss  carieaturist,  are  to  be 
exhibited  at  Olten  during  the  Schutsenfest. 

It  is  announced  that  the  small  town  of  Urfa, 
the  scriptural  TJr  of  the  Ohaldees,  has  been 
nearly  destroyed  by  fire.  The  inhabitants 
removed  their  valuables  to  the  house  tradition- 
ally known  as  Abraham's  birth-place,  which 
was  uninjured. 

Two  repiodnetions  from  George  Omikflhank's 
works,  one  being  the  well-known  Eketion  for 
Beddle,  and  the  other  a  olever  politieal  satin 
entitled  Coriolanue  ttddremng  the  Pkhmm, 
publislMd  in  1820,  are  given  in  the  Jfo^osiiK  of 
Art  tins  month  in  illustration  of  a  memorial 
article  on  that  artist  by  Alice  ThooipsoQ.  It  is 
strange  that,  though  two  vears  have  not 
dapsed  since  George  Oruikshaok's  death,  no 
^tailedbiography  of  him  has  yet  been  published 

In  the  last  two  numbers  of  VArt  m  given 
two  etchings  from  a  pair  of  pictures  in  the  San 
Donate  ooUection,  ascribed  to  Teniers.  These 
are  entitled  Taste  and  Smdl.  The  one  repre- 
sents a  laughiujg  youth  holding  a  goblet  appar. 
ently  filled  with  some  pleasant  drink,  vhila 
anouier  youth  behind  waits  with  a  jar  to  le- 
plenish  the  glass ;  and  the  other,  an  old  gaideper 
and  his  wife,  who  are  supposed  to  be  deriTiog 
satisfaction  from  the  scent  of  a  splendid  pot  of 
carnations  that  the  man  holds  m  his  luuids. 
The  title  strikes  one  as  somewhat  fendfol,  but 
the  pictures  themselves  are  pleasantly  tnated 
little  bitspf  common  life. 


THE    STAGS. 

Oe&tautlt  the  time  haa  come  when  a  Shik- 
sperian  performance  creditably  done  ui  Boie  of 
being  well  received.  We  chronicled  laet  veek 
the  sucessslul  representation  of  Macbeth  at  Net 
Sadler's  W^ils,  and  might  have  reooidsd  at  the 
same  time  the  agreeable  performance  of  Aa  Fou 
Like  It  in  Westminster.  The  Imperial  Theatre 
within  the  building  of  the  Boyal  Aqoariam 
has,  under  Miss  Litton's  managsment,  become 
noticeable  lor  the  refinement  of  its  perfomanoa, 
and  the  new  performance  of  As  You  lAh  li'^ 
no  exception  to  the  now  weU-estabtiahed  rule. 
To  begin  with,  the  soenery  by  Mr.  Ferkine,  ud 
the  costumes  from  designs  bv  Mr.  Vorbes 
Robertson,  are  excellent;  there  is  thus  afifeN 
frame  for  the  picture  whioh  the  play  itw 
presents.  Then,  again,  though  certain  mm 
characters,  and  some  which  are  haidlv  to  be 
acoounted  insignificant,  do  not  find  good  re^ 
sentativee,  some  three  or  four  of  the  principal 
persons  of  the  drama  are  embodied  by  the  per- 
formers with  great  capacity,  good  taste,  and 
discretion.  Mr.  Venn  appears  as  Jacques.  The 
pert  played  by  Jacques  in  the  comedy  of  At 
You  Like  It  is  wont  to  be  over-rated ;  or,  at  ^ 
events,  nothing  is  more  oommon  than  to  miet^e 
that  portion  of  his  part  wherein  lies  the  import- 
ance. The  speeoh  of  Jacques  about  the  jeren 
ages  of  man— a  speeoh  traditionallv  regarded  u 
the  great  effort  of  eloeutiim— has  little  bearing 
on  the  pUy.  It  is  really  hut  an  instance  of  a 
meUncholy  man's  disoontsntsd  and  misanthropic 
observation  of  life,  and  an  instanoe  that  JAoq»f«t 
like  "  Siguier  Benedick,"  "  will  always  be  talk- 
ing." ButtheveryfiwtthatithassoUtfcleto 
do  with  the  action  of  the  play  makes  its  appro- 
priate deUvery  a  more  diffi-cuit  task  than  other- 
wise it  would  be.  No  one  copes  wiw  }^ 
difficulties  better  than  Ue.  Heemapn  Jezm. 
who  is  discietion  and  temperance  iMf,  mq 
who  does  not  fail  to  sesin  the  part  other  and 
subtler  opportunities  for  this  display  of  characMr 
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than  fhiB  liunous  speedh  affoids.  Mr.  Lionel 
Btougli  is  of  oooTse  a  meixy  Toudistone,  but 
in  the  nfleotiTe  portions  of  the  part^ia  the 
ntteiBBoe  of  its  qnaint  conceits— he  is  not  seen 
qnite  at  his  best.  Mr.  Eyrie  Bellew  plays 
Orlando  with  some  sense  of  the  poetry  ol  the 
piece  and  the  spirit  of  the  character.  Miss 
Litton  is  m  happy  Boaalind.  Her  dress  becomes 
her,  and  her  bearing  becomes  the  part.  She 
has  that  miztore  of  yiyacity  and  gentleness 
whiflh  was  eertaialy  Rosalind's  own,  and  if  Bke 
is  somewhat  leas  forcible  than  one  or  two  other 
contemporary  interpreters  of  the  part,  she  has  l^e 
qMoliUM  of  ber  di/atdB,  as  well  as  the  difavU  of  her 
qwliU9.  Indeed,  this  A$  Tou  Like  It  at  Uie  Im- 
perial is  on  the  whole  a  verr  enjoyable  perform- 
anee :  unequal;  here  and  there  disappointing; 
but  with  the  merits  greatly  in  ezoessot  tiie  faults; 

At  the  Princess's  Theatre,  where  the  per- 
formance of  Drink  was  deyerly  repBlsiTe  and 
where  thtti  of  The  Birteta  of  London  is  common- 
plaoe,  though  sensational,  we  are  promised 
Defbre  Tery  long  an  interesting  representation. 
It  seems  that  Joseph  Hatton  and  Mr.  Charles 
DidLS&a.  Ton.,  have  together  dramatised  the 
great  noTsasfs  unfinished  st<Mry,  TTie  Mystery  of 
Edmim  DroaL  A  drama  mnst  naye  a  condtision, 
ersn  if  a  story  have  none,  and  in  the  dramatic 
Tenkm  of  Edwin  Drood  we  shall  look  for  some- 
tltiDg  more  than  the  exposition  of  John  Jasper 
AS  the  would-be  murderer  of  Edwin.  Eyery- 
body  has  long  ago  guessed  that  he  was  the 
▼ould-be  murderer.  No  other  person  was 
seriously  interested  in  the  disappearance  of  the 
ingenuous  youth.  The  question  readers  put 
totbemselTes  was  neyer,  who  was  the  would- 
be  nniidarer  ?  but  rather,  How  will  his  attempt 
be  diacoyered?  and,  Was  the  youth  really 
nudered  after  all  P  More  than  one  writer  of 
fiction,  both  in  England  and  America,  we 
belieye,  has  set  himself  to  devise  the  natural 
end  to  the  story ;  and  one  writer,  a  young 
Englishwoman,  who  had  studied  Dickens  with 
extreme  minuteness,  managed  in  her  work  to 
csteh  quits  the  trick  of  his  style ;  but  certain 
futs  revealed  by  Diekens  in  the  six  completed 
numbers  whioh  make  the  cmly  half  of  the  work 
which  the  public  possesses,  were  hardly  duly 
borne  in  mmd  by  her.  After  all,  this  dramatic 
vsnion  now  promised  is  quite  likely  to  be  more 
h&teresting  by  reason  of  the  stape  oieations  it 
Biay  give  us  of  Grewgious,  Edwm,  Jasper,  and 
Boss  than  by  reason  of  any  ingenuity  which  it 
may  display  m  arriving  at  an  appropriate  end. 

The  promised  performance  of  La  Fille  de 
Madame  AngU  a(  Drury  Xiane  Theatre  at 
Easter  will  afford  an  oi>portunity  of  testing, 
with  respeet  to  the  musioal  drama,  what  has 
slieady  seen  tested  with  respect  to  comedy: 
that  is,  whether  a  piece  which  has  been  con- 
frwadly  verir  successful  on  a  small  stage  and 
under  the  oenditions  of  performance  in  a  small 
hoQss  will  bsar  transplanting  to  a  larger  area. 
The  e^wriment,  if  it  can  ever  be  made  with 
snooees,  will  probably  be  made  successfully  with 
Madame  Anffot,  where  an  increased  band  sounds 
throughout  a  larger  theatre  and  gorgeous 
■ceiMryoanooottpytheeye.  The  efifiscts  of  pure 
comedy,  which  depend  upon  naturalness*  are 
not  to  be  so  stretehed  with  impunity  on  the 
transfer  of  the  piece  to  a  larger  house. 

Mb.  Obaxleb  "Kslly  now  plays,  with  great 
ease  and  naturalness,  the  part  of  Joseph  Surface 
in  the  peiformanee  of  The  School  for  8candal  a.t 
the  Yandeville,  Mr,  John  Clayton,  as  was  said 
iMt  week,  having  had  oeoasion  to  transfer  him- 
•elf  to  the  Prince  of  Wales's  to  take  a  prominent 
P0t  in  the  performance  of  Forget  Me  Not  witii 
M^  Genevieve  Ward.  The  IkUly  News  reports 
tut  She  Sioepe  to  Conquer  will  be  played  at  the 
Prince  of  WaWs  at  the  conclusion  of  Miss 
Ward's  engagement. 

Mm  BouoiCATiLT^s  re-appearanoe  in  England 
may  be  eapected  early  in  April. 


uusia 

BEOEirr  OONOEBTS. 

A  LiJtox  audience  assembled  on  Thursday 
February  26,  at  St.  James*s  Hall,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Mdlle.  Janotha's  first  pianoforte  recital 
in  London.  This  talwited  pianist  has  given  of 
late  at  the  Popular  Concerts  knany  sterling 
proofs  of  mechanical  and  intellectual  ability, 
and  we  must  frankly  say  that  we  do  not  think 
she  did  herself  full  justice  either  in  ^e  selection 
or  performance  of  the  various  pieces  at  her 
recital.  The  programme  was  unusually  short, 
and  contained  only  <me  novelty.  The  concert 
commenced  with  Beethoven's  sonata  in  0  sharp 
minor  ("The  Moonlight").  Her  playing  of 
the  first  movement  Icusked  warmth,  the  seoond 
repOde,  and  the  finale  both  power  and  passion. 
After  the  son^  came  a  bourrSe  mm  the 
English  iuite  in  A  minor  of  Bach,  and  Ohopin's 
scTierzo  in  B  minor,  both  well  played,  the  latter 
especially  with  great  brilliancy  and  deUcaoy  of 
expression.  .  After  these  a  duet  for  two  piano- 
fortes by  Herr  Otto  Gtoldsohmidt,  a  light,  grace- 
ful, and  showy  composition,  which  was  per- 
formed with  entrain  by  Mdlle.  Janotha  and  the 
composer.  The  last  piece  was  Schumann's 
Oarnaval  (op.  9).  Some  of  the  numbers  were 
rendered  in  a  peculiar  and  not  altogether  satis- 
factory manner,  but  the  rest  were  given  witiii 
much  feeling  and  animation. 

Herr  Barth  was  the  pianist  at  last  Monday's 
PoptQar  Ooncert,  and  played,  as  solo,  variations 
on  a  tiieme  by  Paganini,  op.  35,  by  Brahms. 
The  composer  has  written  two  series  of  four- 
teen, and  the  programme  book  announced  that 
a  **  selection  from  each  would  be  given  (with 
the  approval  of  the  author) — ^viz.,  nine  from 
book  1.  and  three  from  book  ii.,  and  disposed 
with  the  requisite  consideration  for  effect,"  bat 
Herr  Barth  ^ave  thirteen  from  book  i.  and /our 
from  book  n.  The  variations  are  decidedly 
original,  but  the  chief  aim  of  the  composer 
seems  to  have  been  to  produce  a  work  teeming 
with  teehnical  difficulties  of  every  description. 
The  pianist  played  them  with  wonderful  ease, 
power,  and  self-posseasion'— in  fact,  the  greater 
the  difficulty  the  greater  the  playing.  He  well 
deserved  the  hearty  applause  given  to  him,  and 
acknowledged  the  same  by  giving  as  an  encore 
Henselt's  difficult  study— '*  Danklied  nach 
Sturm."  Herr  Joachim  gave  also  a  very  fine 
rendering  of  Bach's  wonderful  chaconne  for 
violin  alone,  and  gave  for  an  encore  a  move- 
ment from  Bach's  fifth  suite,  Bach's  varia- 
tions in  the  chaconne  form  a  marked  contrast 
to  those  of  Brahms ;  both  are  replete  with 
difficulties,  but  in  the  former  they  are  without 
doubt  only  a  means  to  an  end.  The  programme 
included  Mozart's  divertimento  in  B  flat  and 
Beethoven's  trio,  op.  70,  No.  2.  Herr  Henschel 
was  the  vocalist ;  he  was  in  excellent  voice,  and 
sang  with  much  effect  an  air  ("Ye  verdant 
Hills )"  from  Handel's  Su^anna^&nd  other  songs. 

Herr  Joachim  was  solo  violinist  at  last 
Saturday's  Crystal  Palace  concert,  and  played 
with  exquisite  delicacy  and  refinement  Spohr's 
concerto  in  A  (No.  12\.  He  also  performed  (for 
the  first  time  m  England)  a  theme  and  varia- 
tions for  violin  and  orchestra  of  his  own.  The 
theme  is  short  and  simple ;  the  variations  clever 
and  pleasmg,  but  fall  o«  difficulties,  which,  how- 
ever, cease  to  be  such  in  the  hands  of  their 
author.  The  pro^mme  included  chaconne  and 
riyodon  by  Moosigny,  and  Beethoven's  sym* 
phony  No.  2  in  D. 

Mr.  E.  Dannreuther  gave  the  fourth  and' 
last  of  a  series  of  four  interesting  chamber 
concerts  at  Orme  Square  on  Thursday,  Eebruary 
26.  The  programme  included  a  MS.  quartett 
in  Q  by  0.  H.  H.  Parry,  and  Scambati's  piano- 
forte  quintett  in  P  minor  (seoond  performance). 
Mr.  Dannreuther  gave  a  vigorous  rendering  of 
Beethoven's  « Sonate-testament "  (op.  111). 
J.  S.  Shsdloos. 
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Q    O  U  R  T        T   H    E   A   T   R   E. 

LaiMo  aad  lluugw,  Mr.  YTtLaov  BAUttTT. 

Toniffht,  at  8,  a  PU^,  In  Hn  aeb, 

THE     OLD     LOVE    and    the   NBW, 
By  Bboksov  HovabO  sad  J.  AUBST.    MMtn.  Goghlaa,  Ftaher,  Loathea, 
Price,  I>tcn,  Holman,  Benn,  Dooglaa,  Fhlppa,  and  Anion :  ^^wdamM  A. 

Mornlog  PeribrmtoM  of  "Tho  Old  Lore  and  the  Neir,"  SaUodar. 
Blarohia. Bwi-offlce  from  11  tlllS.    Nofeea. 

J)UKE'S    THE  ATE  E,    Holbom. 

Minaews,  Holt  and  Wxlmot. 

Ereiy  eveninf  ,  at  8  (for  the  lint  time  at  this  theatre), 

BBLPHEOOR    the    MOUNTEBANK* 
New  soenenr,  drsuee,  fto. 
At  10.15,                            THE  WATEBMAN. 
Mr.  John  Child,  the  itopnUr  Tenor. 

JP   0    L    L    Y      T_H   E    A   T    R   E. 

Leasee  and  Mana^per,  Mr.  J.  L.  TOOLk. 

TOOLE,  to^oigllt,  in  three  nieoes  (for  a  fliw  nights  only). 

At  8,  THE  SnTALFlELDS  WEAVEB. 

At  e,  the  eeletemted  trial,  BARDELL  v.  PICKWICK. 

At  10,  0UR£LEKK8. 

At  7.30,  IN  the  OBCHARD. 

Doon  open  at  7.  Prioee  U.  to  IS  3s.  Box-offloe  II  till  5.  No  Ihea  Ito 
booking.  "  The  Upper  Cmst,"  a  new  and  original  comlo  Drama,  in  three 
aoU.  by  H.  J.  BYBOy.  will  ■hortly  be  prodnecd. 

Q.LOBE      THEATRE. 

LE8     CLOCHES     DB      CORNEVILLE. 

To-night,  at  8,  this  eelobrated  Opera,  with  new  seenary,  new  drassaa,  and 
new  effects. 

Messrs.  Shiel  Barry,  Edward  MarshaU,  Frsdsrio  Darrell,  C.  Ashford,  and 
Wllford  Morgan ;  Mesdames  Kate  Monroe,  Laura  Clement,  Clara  Graham, 
Kate  Cborley.    Increased  band  and  chonu.  Conductor,  Mr.  E.  80U)il0ir. 
Preceded,  at  7,  by  the  Oriental  ExtraTaganza , 

THE    "HAPPY      MAN. 
Mr.  Shiel  Bariy.  ftc    Dogrs  open  6.30,  close  at  11.0. 
Stage  Manager,  Mr.  H.  B.  FARHllt. 


JMPERIAL      THEATRE. 

Shakspere's  Comedy,  AS  TQU  LIKE  IT, 
Breiy  aftenfoon  al  3,  in  which  Messrs.  Lionel  Brongh,  Herman  Vealn,  W. 
Farren,  Kyrle  BeUew,  f.  Erprill,  E.  F.  Edipu,  J.  Bannister,  C.  Coe,  O. 
Corentry,  T.  Chftrtes,  B.  AUbrook,  F.  Stephens,  O.  Trevor,  C.  Bunch,  and 
Miss  Utton,  Miss  Cnsswell,  Miss  Brunton,MIss  Sylvia  Hodson  will  appear. 

The  overture  and  Incidental  music  selected  and  arranged  tar  Mr.  Barnard 
ftom  the  works  of  Dr.  Ame,  Bishop,  Farren,  Martini,  and  C.  Home.    The 
Comedy  produced  under  the  personsil  superintendence  of  MIh  Litton. 
Staige  Manager,  Mr.  Cos. 

The  doon  open  at  3.30 ;   Overture  at  3.40  ;  Comedy  precisely  at  8 ; 
Carriages  5.45. 

J^YOEUM        THEATRE. 

MERCHANT    of    VENICE. 

Shakspere's  Comedy,  having  been  received  with  the  ntmost  eathiialani, 
will  be  repeated  every  evening  at  Eight  o'clock. 

SUYLOCK— Mr.  IRVINa.     PORTLA-^MIss  ELLEN  TERRT. 
Morning    Performances    of   THE    MERCHANT    OF    VENICE    evoiy 
Saturday,  at  Two  o'clock,  durioc  March. 

SHYLOCK— Mr.  IRVING.     PORTIA— Miss  ELLEN  TEBRT. 
Box  Offlee  open  daily  from  Ton  to  Five  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
JOSXPD  HUMT,  where  seats  can  be  booked  six  wedics  in  advance. 


N 


EW      SADLER'S 

SHAKSPERE'S  PLATS. 


WELLS. 


MACBETH,  February  85,  for  ten  nights  only. 

OTHELLO.  March  8,  for  six  niffhts. 

Miss  Bateman  (Mn.  Crowe),  Miss  Carlisle,  Mra.  Charles  Calvert,  Mr. 

Herman  Vealn,  Mr.  H.  Talbot,  and  Mr.  Pennington  specially  engaged  for 

Uils  series  of  Plays.    Mr.  Walter  Bentlmr,  Measn.  F.  W.  Wyndham,  Bebort 

Lyons,  J.  Archer,  K.  I^ons,  Redwood,  ice 

Prices,  teom  6d.  to  7s.  6d.    Doors  open  at  8.45.    Farce  at  7.15 ;  Play  at  8. 

PERA       COMIQUE. 

CHILDRKN*8  FINAFOBE^EVENINa  FEBFOBMANCB. 

*"  CHILDREN'S  PINAFORE.*' 
To-night,  at  7.45,  a  new  and  original  Vaudeville,  written  by  F.DsaFIET 
music  by  Al.rRED  CnxiXB.     IN  the  SULKS. 
Cbaracten  by  Mr.  Richard  Temple,  Mr.  F.  Thornton,  and  Miss  La  Boe. 
At  8.»,  THE  CHILDREN'S  PINAFORB, 

Bdnir  *  representation  of  Mescn.  GiLBBKT  and  SULLiVAiTs  popular  Opera, 
*'  H. If  .S.  Pinafore  "  (aU  the  chararten  sustained  by  chlldrm}.    At  10.at», 
AFTER  ALL. 


O 


pRINCE    of    WALES'S    THEATRE. 

Sole  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Bdoar  BSVOB. 

Every  Evenliw  the  doon  will  be  opened  at  7.80.    At  8  o'clock  wlU  be 

Blayed  an  original  ComedletU,  A  UTTLE  CHANGE, 
ly  STDKKT  GBUirDT.    Followed,  at  8.40,  bj  Hebm AK  MJUtiTALB  and  F.  C 
OSOVE'8  original  Play,  FORGET-ME-NOT 

(by  arrangement  with  Miss  Genevieve  Ward,  and  in  which  sha  wiU  appear 
in  her  original  part). 

The  Cbaracten  in  the^Piays  will  be  represented  by  Miss  Oenevlive  Ward, 
Mrs.  Bernsrd  Beere,  Miss  Kate  PaUUon,  Mn.  Lel«h  Murray,  Miss  Ada 
Gordon,  and  Mias  Lsjton  ;  Mr.  Edgar  Brace,  Mr.  Flockton,  Mr.  J.  O.  Shore, 
Mr.  Edwin  Bsyley,  Mr.  Arthur  Brewitt,  Mr.  J.  Robertson,  and  Mr.  John 
Clayton.  New  Scenery  Ij  Mr.  Bruce  Smith.  The  Orchestra  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Ur.  Baoaloasi. 

No  Fees  of  any  description.  The  Box-offlce  open  dally  between  11  and  5 
Secretary  and  TVeasurer.  Mr.  W.  H.  GMWlTHfl. 


ROYALTY     THEATRE. 

Managen,  Mr.  and  Mn.  J.  P.  Bubkstt. 


This 
Mi 


t8.l5. 


evenlnir,at  

Messn.  J.  P.  Burnett,  Groves,  Charterls,  Crisp,  WI]kIns<m,  Bdwards, 
Loii^h ;  Mesdames  Bennett,  Brunei,  Bobertson,  K.  Lee,  SCede,  Drammond, 
and  Jennie  Lse. 


At  7.16, 


THE  GOOSE  with  the  GOLDEN  EGGS. 


JI^OYAL      CONNAUGHT      THEATRE. 

This  evening,  at  7.110,  WHO  SPEAKS  FIRST  ?    Mr.  Walter  Joyce. 

At  8,  A  DRAMATIC  FEVKR.    Mr.  F.  Wyatt.  ke. 

At  8.10,  DUItlXG  HE  It  MAJESTTS  PLKASUUE.  Messn.  J.  A.  Arnold, 
F.  Wyatt.  Cameron,  Gordon,  ManseU,  Ftank  Banby ;  Misses  Arnea  Thomas, 
^uM,  NelUe  Vane,  ftc 


GROSVENOR 


THE 

GALLERY 


LIBRARY 


(Limited), 

GROSVENOR  GALLERY,  NEW  BOND  STREET, 

WiU  OPEN  on  the  25th  instant.  Sabsoriptions  wiU  now  be  x«oeiTed. 

Patbon— His  Serene  Hig^hnees  Count  GLEIOHEN. 

Chaixmin  to  thb  Boabd  OF  DiBBGTOBS— Sir  OOUTTS  LINDSAY,  Bart. 

Subscription  to  the  OIRCTJLATING  LIBRARY  j      ftom  ONE  GUINEA 

Sabscriptiona  to  ALL  THE  CLUB   PRIVILEGES,  ayailable  for  both  Ladies  and^  ^^  *^"^' 

Gentlemen,  and  comprieiM   READING,  WRITING,  SMOKING  and  NEWSROOMS    at         ^^WO  GUINBAB 
REFERENCE  LIBRjatYrDINING  and  LUNCHEON  ROOMS,  Ac "ottuujuB,  a  >•  ^^  ^^^^ 

Subscription  to  ALL  THE  CLUB  PRIVILEGES  as  above,  together  jrith'tli'riiht  to  Bi^^     from  THRRB  GmKHAH 
Volume8.d5ivered  free  from  the  Circulating  Library 7. f......   "'"»™'»o"^j   =«>™  "^^r??^™**^ 

FuUer  detailaof  Subscription  on  appUcatiqn  to  the  Secretary.  '  ^^  annum. 


Subscriptions  will  have  effect  from  date  of  opening. 

N.B.~The  General  Dining  and  Luncheon  B<x>m8  are  now  open  to  the  public. 


CHEAP  BOOKS  AT  UUDIE'S  LIBSABT. 


a.  d. 

CANON  FABBAB'S  ST.  PAUL.    Srols.    ..        -       ^        .«        -    U    0 

MEMOnt  of  MBS.  TATT -        7    6 

LIFE  of  BI8II0P  8ELWTN.    8  vols.        ..        ..       .,        ..       ^    IS   0 

LIFE  of  CHABLE8  JAMES  MATHBWS.    StoIs.     ..       ..        ..    IS    0 

LIFE  and  LETTEBS  of  DEAN  HOOK.    S  Tols...        -       ».        ..    IS    0 

FANNY  KEMBLE'S  BECOLLBCTIONB.    8  vols •«      7    8 

BUBNABY>8  BIDE  lUBOUOH  ASIA  M1N0B.    S  vote 6    0 

THE  CLOVEN  FOOT,  by  Miss  BSADDOV 6    0 

PAUL  FABBB,  by  OXOXOB  MacDOVAXD.    StoIs. 4    0 

UNDBB  ONE  BOOF,  by  JAKES  PATV.    8  vols.  ..  -     4    6 

And  more  than  Three  Thoosand  other  Books,  aeooodHliand,  in  good 

oondltlon. 

See  Modle's  Clearaaoo  Catalovne  ibr  Marob.    New  Edition,  now  nady, 

Postage  Fkee. 

MUDOTS  BELBCT  UBBABT,  LOOTED,  NEW  OXFOBD'STBEET. 


MUDIE'S    SEI^T    LIBRARY. 

NEW    AND    CHOICE    BOOKS. 

6in  MUDIK'S  UBBABT  aBGinUAB  fOB  MABCB, 

New  Edition,  now  ready,  postage  ftee  on  appUoation. 

CHEAP    AND    8CABCB    BOOKS. 

8X1    mmiE'S    CLBAXAircK     0ATAI.0OUB    TOB    HABCB, 

New  Edition,  now  ready,  poatage  free  on  appUoation. 

MUDUE'B  Bblbct  Libbabt  (Limitcd),  NBw  Ojotobo  Stbxxt. 
aty  Oflloe— S,  Knra  Stbxxt,  Cbxapsidx. 


LONDON       LIBRARY. 
IS,  ST.  JAMES'S  SQUABE.^'Fvnnded  In  IMl. 

PATOX-H.B.H.  THE  PBINCB  OF  WALES. 

PE8IDXXT-.TH0MAS  CARLTLE,  ESQ. 
nis  Library  contains  90,000  Volumes  of  Anolent  and  Modem  Lltsratan 
in  rariona  Languages.    Sabaoriptlon,  £3  a-year,  or  XS  with  Botrano»<ft« 
of  iB6 ;  Ufe  Membership,  £S8. 

Fifteen  Yolomos  are  allowed  to  Country,  and  Ten  to  Town  Memben. 
Beadlng-Toom  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six.   Prospeotos  on  appUoation 
Bobbt  Hauov,  Seoretaiy  and  librarian. 

THE  UNITED  LIBRARIES,  807,  Regralr 
Street,  W<-.8ubserIptiona  from  On«  Qnlnea  to  any  amount  aooordlnr 


street,  W<-.8ubserIptiona  from  On«  Qnlnea  to  any  amount  aooardlnr 

'    '     AU  the  best  New  Books,  EnffUsh,  Ftoneh.  and 

Lists  of  New 


ipply  reoolred. 
,  Immediately 


best  New  Books,  EnffUsh,  ; 
on  pubUoatlon.  .PMsp<  ' 


.         , jpectnsea,  with  List 

Pnblloations,  gratis  and  pootAve.— *•*  A  Oearsnee  CMtalofue  of  Surplus 
Books,  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  reduced  prioea,  may  also  be  had,  free,  on 
appUoatlen.— BOOTH'S,  OHuBTOiTa,  Hoikmob*8,  and  SAun>xB«ftOxiJirs 
United  Llbvarles.  107,  Bflceat-street.  next  the  Polyteohnlo. 


KEW    AND    IMPOETANT    ETCHING 
By  M,    RAJON. 

MRAJON  is  at  present  oompleting  for 
•    the  Scottish  Boyal  AssooUtion  Ibr  the  Framotlon  of  the  Fine 
Arts  an  fanportant  Etchhiff  about  18  Inches  by  It— an  interior  with  nine 
flgnres    after  the  picture  of  "  The  Lngend,"  by  the  late  O.  PADI.  Cbaucxbs, 
B.S.A.,  now  In  the  National  Oalleiy  of  Scotland. 
The  following  are  the  different  Statea  open  for  snbseriptlon  »— 

10  Artist's  Prooft       .       .      .   SOOnlneaa.    AU  t^lmcrlbed, 
100  Prooft  before  Lettera     .       .     AOoineas. 
too  Lettered  Proofo      .       .       .     SOuIneas. 

Prints 1  Guinea. 

For  each  Guinea  the  Subscriber  wlD  also  hare  one  chance  in  the  DIatrlba. 
tlon  of  Paintings  to  bo  made  by  the  Association  In  July  next. 

Subscriptions  should  be  Intimated  without  delay  to  H.  W.  COBHILLOK, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  to  the  AaeodaUon,  180,  OeorgMtreet,  Edinburgh. 
These  prioss  wlU  be  doubled  after  91st  July,  1880. 


STUDIO,  with  Ante-Rooms,  &c.,  in 
Pembridge-place,  Bayswater.  Specially  built  for  the  purpose. 
Lofty  and  wdl  lighted.  Bemaining  8et.-^AppIy  to  B.  ft  F.  SWAW,  8S,  Hlxh- 
street.  Netting  HIU,  W.    (7,374.)  •     . '"X 

LOAN  COLLECTION  of  OLD  MINLA.- 
TUBE8  Now  Open  at  DICKINSON'S,  114,  NEW  BOND  8TBEET. 
10  to  A.    Admission,  Is.,  '-'-"• 


SWANSEA  PUBLIC  LIBBABT. 


pHIEF  LIBRARIAN  WANTED.— Salary, 

V^  £176  per  annum.  Written  applications,  with  testimonials  and  Adl 
particulars  as  to  age,  quaUlieations,  ftc,  must  be  forwarded  on  or  before 
Batubdat,  MAXca  STtb,  1880,  addressed  to  the  HoxoBABT  Bbcxxtabt, 


PnbUc  Llbrery,  Swansea. 


LIBER  STUDIORUM(J.M.W.Turker), 
^  _^LATB8  o^  Wanted  to  Pozdiase  by  Mewa,  DOWDKfWXU,  96, 
'*"  *        W.C 


AUTOTIPE, 


PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK 

-■-  ILLUSTRATIONB. 


TheADTOTTPE  OOMPANT  an 
o.!1*SSR"^  Sawyer's  Collotype  Pro 
the  British  Mnsenm,  PalaeograDUcal. 


Of  Book  mastntlMM  l^l&a 
Employed  fay  the  n«leei «( 


Ai^u^  VA  «'M«W  •"*  ***"■»  Anctant  MSB.,  Paiatli«t,  Dnirb«i, 
8ketohea,yiewa  and  Portratta  ftom  Natare,te. 

tratfSlniSl''****^  «l^w»*MW  of  the  Anto^ype  Frooesi  ftarBedkmaf 

J"*:  Thf  absolutely  focsimfle  nature  of  the  nsult. 

£?*  is  ^P?*^  ^"  *~*»  Editions  of  S&O,  fiOO,  ke. 
oookling  and  that  disagreeable  ellhot  inherent  to  all  Mounted  Priata. 
V /Vir  Zb-nw  and  ^McfiiMM  «9<y  to  (A«  JroNOtfer. 

TheAUTOTYPB  COMPANT  hare  takm  TEMPOBABT  OFFICM  {Ko.  11, 
Bathbrae-plaoe),  during  the  BE.BU1LDINO  of  their  FINE-ABTGAUBBT, 
reoentiydes^edbycoUapee  and  fire.  The  stock  of  coplei  ofDrtwinsi  bf 
«  ii^rT®*'-  Masters,  of  reproductions  of  the  cbefo-d'orane  of  tho  lit 
2S!I?"if   Europe,  and  the  Bxamides  of  the  works  of  Modsn  AttliU,  h  Is 


Now  ready,  prtoe  Ona  GnfaMa. 
[25^?™  ,™F  °'  HAMELDf.-    lUastrated  by  Jsae  B.  C«*. 
Bio^  ^^  ^       ^'     ^^'"l'"'*^  with  the  kind  pinalisloa  of  Xr. 

^^SSS^X.  iBwtoo,  December  27th.-"  Mrs.  Jane  E.  Cook  hss  riehlr  ad 
teMiflilly  Ulnatrated  Mr.  Browning's  charmbw  poem." 

.tfoadoRy^anuaiv  8th.-"  The  artUt  hSt  not  ni«lectfld  tiM  opfv. 
tunity  of  portraying  beauty  and  a  oharaeter  that  k  eariooslr  eoi^  •*• 
haa  entered  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  the  story  told  so  brigktlylirHt. 
Brownhw,  and  haa  hrought  Inronaon  to  bear  upon  her  work." 

Stmdard,  Deeembar  17th,  187»^"Th«a  la  Ufo  and  rigoor  la  d 
the  ehanctecs.** 


A  OT5W  BarnON  of  TUBNEB*  "LIBEB  btudiobum.- 
fl«m  Bare  Prints  in  the  best  ''states*  tent  1^  the  Bar.  Stop 


M.A. 


Stopibid  BreoUi 


mapJU^  offices,  during  the  r«-bnOdin«  of  thanoa-Art  QiBeiT. 
at  No.  11,  &ATBBONB  PLACE. 

llM  Works,  BaUng  Dana,  MiddksaK. 
aanandManag«r«W.8.  Bixd. 

DIreelor  of  the  Works,  J.  B.SitrTU. 


"IVfATRICULATION  EXAMINATION.- 

-V-*-  UNIVEBSITT  of  LONDON. 

Instrnetion  In  aU  the  sulUeets  of  the  abore  Bzamfautlon  la  gtroi  it 
OUT'S  HOSPITAL.  The  Classes  for  the  June  Bzaniaatlaa  wOl  oaamaca 
on  TUXSDAT,  aOTa  Mabch.  TheClasseoarenoicoallnedtoStaitaitirffht 
HoapitaL— For  Ihrther  particulars,  addreaa  the  Dxax,  GuiI  Boqrful,  SX. 


BOOK. HUNTERS  !— MARCH  LIST. 
FINE  ABTB  AND  GBNBBAL  LITEBATUBB.  _  . 
LIST  (JUST  OUT).— M,O0O  8B0ONI>-HAND  BOOKS  (OIT  8AIB)  Of 
0AUXB1X8,  P0XTXA1T8,  COSTaMXS.  DBAWnrOg,  ETCXIXQa,  ABCHITK- 
TDXX,  OBXAMBXTS,  PAOBAXTS,  AJTATOllT  (ABXUTXC),  OUWOODCtXI. 

ko,  Obaxis.   Books  avd  Pbuttx  Bodobz. 

BDWIN  PARSONS,  4d,  BromptoB-rotd,  S.W. 


S 


econd-hand    book    stoke, 

»,  LOSEBT  LANS,  LEICB81BB. 
WITHBB8      AMD     FOWLEB'B 

MOITTHIiT     OATAIiOairBS. 
Gratis  and  post-free. 


MAGAZINE  and  NEWSPAPER  PRINT- 
INQ.~WTMAN  ft  SONS,  Printsn  of  the  JBufliar,  Brkf,  ui 
other hlgh-dass  Papers,  call  attention  to  the  fooilidea  praMBtad^ <»» 
BstahUshmentfor  the  Beonomic  Praductionof  ereiy  deseripdon  olf^^ 
Utenture  in  the  best  style.  WYMAN  ft  SONS  wiU  be  happr  to  fi>rnn 
Ostimatea,  and  to  place  their  larga  and  Tarled  ezperisnee  at  the  oonmaM 
of  thooe  engaging  In  Newspaper  eoterpriaa.-WniAX  ft  lOBl,  74, 7&.  sod 
61,  Groat  <2ttean-atraet,  Londni,  W.C. 


T 


HE  MULTIPLEX  COPYING  PROCESS 

gives  Fortj  Copies  of  Oreulan,  Music  DrawlBga,  Flans, 
nils  process  haa  been  adopted  by  Her  M%M7^  ^'^y^'*™?"^.*^^ 
paid  the  iuTentor  (Mr.  Fellows)  AOOO  fiir  the  priTilflge  of  adag  tt  ikrosg*- 
out  aU  thehr  Departmenta. 

No  tedlooa  washing  oft    HcgatiTes  laat  for  yean. 
Full  particulars  post-ftee. 

CHABLX8  FXLLOWX,  17,  Tettenhan-Toad,  WohrsrhaaptsD. 

ONE  THOUSAND  SHEETS  (Porty-^ 
Qulrea)  of  TMdc  CBBAM-LAID  NOTB,  and  1^  ^flS^Sk 
supplied  to  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  B.  Oladsloas,  the  Bishop  of  "Sl^^u. 
taLTftcK  on  receipt  of  PJO.O.  for  10s. 6d. ;  MO  eaeh,  4j.  ^^^tfis 
Wo«i>.Wholeaato Stationer, 84,  Mllk^etreet, ^^oiOoa^E^J^^^^^iA. 
yeara.   Card  plate  and  100  transparent  iroiy  cards,  Ja.  i  l«dy^  "«••  *" 


B 


OOKS  on  ASTROLOGY,  ALCHEMY, 


WnOHCBAFT,  on  SALE     CatahigiM>  S»tls. 
BOOKS  BOUGHT,  and  the  utmost  rahie  given  la  Osrii  or  > 
MANU8CWPT    SEBMONS    and    good     LITH0GBAPH8  o«  »i»«»« 
Mdmens  by  post.  , 

Apply  IBOS.  MiLLABD,  BgokadOsr,  7»,  St.  Pa«I>«tar*ywd,  l 


March  13,  1880.] 
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BATUEDAY,  MARCH  13,  1880. 
No.  410,  New  Series. 


Tai  Editob  etmnot  undertake  to  retu/rnf  or 
io  eorreepond  with  the  writers  qf^  refected 
mmuueript. 

7/  tff  partiev^larhf  requested  that  all  business 
letters  regarding  the  supply  qf  the  paper, 
^e.^  may  be  addressed  to  the  Publishbb, 
and  not  to  the  Editob. 


LITERATURE. 
Irsnee  since  the  First  Umpire.    By  James 
Macdonell.     (Macmillan.) 

This  is  an  eminentlj  readable  book.    The 
itjle  is  easy  and  sparkling.    It  makes  no 
leyere  demands  on  the  thought  or  attention 
of  the  reader.    The  namerous  anecdotes,  if 
not  wf  new,  are  well  selected  and  smartly 
VAd.     The  diaracters    of  many  prominent 
persoiiages  wlio  haTe  figured  in  French  hbtory 
during  ftlie  present  century  are  portrayed  with 
tratb  and  much  literary  finish.    The  writer 
v  eridently  moving  orer  |pround  that  he  has 
made  himself  fam^ar  with  by  study.     He 
has  no  noTel  or  peculiar  views  to  set  forth, 
lod  thoee  who  have  read  any  history  of  the 
period  will  find  little  in  his  book  with  which 
\h(sj  were  not  acquainted  before.    But  it  may 
besnspeoted  that  French  history  from  1816 
to  1848  la  n  terra  incognita  to  a  great  many 
fiiglishmen  who  are  familiar  with  the  events 
of  the  first  Revolution,  and   have  a    fair 
general  knowledge  of  what  has  passed  in  the 
central  eountry  of  the  West  since  the  fall  of 
Loois-Philippe.    To  such  persons  this  book 
will  be  not  only  interesting  but  useful.    It 
does  not,  indeed,  pretend  to  be  a  connected 
narrative  of  events,  neither  is  it  a  compre- 
benaive   review  of  the  period  as   a  whole. 
It  is  simply  a  collection  of  pleasant,  chatty 
iketches  of   persons    and    situations,   inter- 
iperaed  with  comments  which,  if  not  throwing 
lay  very  new  light  on  French  politics,  are 
KDsible,  and  forcibly  expressed.  In  criticising 
it,  we  must  remember  that  the  author  did 
not  live  to  complete  it.    We  are  told  that  he 
had  collected  hurge  materials,  and  that  many 
Tears  would  probably  have  passed  before  it 
eould  have  been  finished.    It  may  be  that  the 
literary   polish  apparent  in  even  the  most 
defeetiTe  chapters  only  shows  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  composing  piecemeal,  pitching  on 
a  scene  here  and  a  character  there,  as  it  struck 
him   in  his  readbg,  and  giving  it  such  shape 
and  finiah  as  he  thought  necessary.     He  may 
have  intended  these  detached  studies  to  be 
merely  the  embelliahments  of  a  much  more 
solid  and  comprehensive  survey  than  is  now 
given  to  OS.     Many  authors  love  to  work  in 
thia  way.    It  is  uiiortunate  that  among  the 
fragments  now  collected  there  is  none  relating 
to  the  second  Republic,  a  subject  which  Mr. 
Macdonell  was  fitted  to  handle  by  his  own 
pmonal  knowledge  and  observation,  and  to 
which  his  contributions  would  probably  have 
Wn  both  original  and  valuable. 

From  a  statement  in  the  Preface  we  learn 
that  the  chapter  on  the  Revival  of  the  Legiti- 
^t  Monan^hy  is  the  only  one  which  the 
tethor  had  raally  completed.  ^  To  this  chapter, 
(hirefore,  it  ia  beat  that  criticism  should  con- 


fine itself.    At  least  half  of  it  is  taken  up 
with  portraits  of  individuals  with  which  there 
is  no  fault  to  be  found,  except  that  the  space 
might  have  been  more  profitably  occupied. 
However,  an  author  has  a  right  to  choose  his 
public;    and  for  one  reader  who  desires  a 
serious  explanation  of  the  Legitimist  episode, 
there  are  probably  ten  who  prefer  to  be 
regaled  with  anecdotes  about  Louis  XYIII. 
and  bans  mots  of   Talleyrand.      The  same 
people,    no    doubt,    will   be     interested    to 
learn    what    noblemen    presided     over    the 
royal  kitchen,   cellar,  and  pantry,  and  will 
not  enquire  what  Ministers  governed  France. 
It  is  strange  that  no  room  has  been  found  for 
even  the  names  of  the  Duke  Decazes  and  M. 
do  VillMe ;    but  stranger  still    that    there 
should  be  no  indication  of  their  respective 
policies,  although  the  conflict  between  those 
policies  is  simply  the  history  of  France  imder 
the  Legitimist  Monarchy.    It  would  have 
been  well  to  point  out  that  devotion  to  an 
absolute  King  has  never  been    the    ruling 
sentiment  with  the  party,  which,  since  1830, 
has  been  known  aa  the  Legitimists.    Anyone 
who  thinks  so  will  find  their  conduct  on 
several  occasions  an  insoluble  puzzle.    They 
are,  and    always    have  been,  not  so  much 
Royalists  as  feudalists.     They  called  as  loudly 
as  the  Tiers  Mat  for  the  convocation  of  the 
States-General  in  1789,  and  their. cahiers  show 
what  they  hoped  to  gain  by  it.     The  Crown 
was  to  be  forbidden  to  sell  titles  of  nobility ; 
wrongful   assumption    of   titles  was  to   be 
punished  ;  nobles  alone  were  to  wear  swords  ; 
the  Bastille — the  prison  for  the  nobility — was 
to  be  demolished ;  the  powers  of  the  Minister 
of  Police  were  to  be  restricted ;  the  States- 
General  were  to  meet  regularly  and  not  to  be 
subject  to  dissolution  by  the  Eang.      The 
Court,    on    the    other  hand,   convoked  the 
States-General  for  the  one  purpose  of  depriving 
the  nobility  of  its  chief  remaining  privilege- 
exemption  from  the  taille.    After  the  Restora- 
tion the  aim  of  the  party  led  by  Vill^le,  the 
UltrarRoyalists,  as  they  were  called,  was  not 
to  invest  the  King  with  absolute  power,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  make  him  dependent  on 
an  assembly  so  composed  as  to  reflect  the 
views  of  the  squirearchy.     For  this  purpose 
they  devised  an  electoral  law  especially  intended 
to  defeat  the  influence  oiprefets  and  other  func- 
tionaries and  to  substitute  for  it  that  of  the  great 
proprietors.     This  law  was  rejected  by  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  where  Court  influence  pre- 
ponderated.    The  lower  Chamber,  consisting, 
like  the  Assembly    of    1871,  of   "rurals," 
pulled  to  pieces  the  Ministerial  budget,  pro- 
testing that  they  would  not  be  reduced  to 
registering  the  decrees  of  the  Crown.     In  a 
similar  spirit  they  attempted  to  create  de- 
partmental councils  largely  independent    of 
Government  control.     All  this,  no  doubt,  was 
accompanied  by  extravagant  professions  of 
duty  to    the    Sovereign  which    drew  from 
Louis  XVIIL  the  compliment  or  the  sneer 
that  they  were  a  "chambre  introuvable." 
But  he  dissolved  them  before  the  end  of  1816, 
and  in    the    elections    which  followed  the 
influence  of  the  Government  was  directed 
against    the    Ultra-Royalists.    The    whole 
machinery  of  arbitrary  power  was  exerted  to 
neutralise   their    influence    over   the    rural 
voters,  at  that  time  very  subservient  to  the 
great  proprietors.    In  the  new  Chamber  we 


find  Villele  denouncing  the  censorship  as  a 
violation  of  the  Charter  and  ''  dangerous  to 
the  very  basis  of  the  Constitution  ; "  while 
Chateaubriand  opposes  the  conscription  as 
^  arming  the  Crown  with  a  power  for  oppress- 
ing the  public  liberties."  What  these 
Royalists  desired  was  a  militia  officered  by 
country  gentlemen — a  sort  of  feudal  levy,  in 
fact.  These  aspirations  of  '^  Legitimism " 
Mr.  Macdonell  has  not  sufficiently  brought 
out. 

During  the  reigns  of  Louis  XVIIL  and 
Charles  X.  the  monarchy  was  accepted  by 
the  nation,  not  indeed  with  enthusiasm,  but 
with  practical  unanimity.  Down  to  the  very 
eve  of  the  revolution  of  July  its  solidity  was 
generally  regarded  as  unquestionable.  Re- 
publicanism, which  had  never  been  the  creed 
of  more  than  a  very  small  minority  of  the- 
population,  could  hardly  be  said  to  count 
as  a  political  force  after  the  expedition 
to  Spain.  What  there  was  of  it  was 
merged  for  the  time  in  Bonapartism,  which 
itself  existed  chiefly  as  a  vague  senti- 
ment. It  had  not  in  those  days  become  the 
rallying  point  of  reactionary  interests,  and,  as 
a  party,  its  followers  made  a  very  small 
figure.  The  liberal  bourgeoisie  were  as  truly 
monarchical  as  the  so-called  Royalists,  and, 
though  in  theory  and  language  they  were  less 
obsequious,  a  wise  king  would  have  seen  that 
they  afforded  the  surest  support  to  the  throne. 
That  the  Monarchy  should  eventually  dis- 
appear was  in  the  destiny  of  things ;  and 
perhaps  France  would  in  any  case  have  been 
Republican  by  this  time.  But  there  was  no 
tendency  to  revolution  in  1830.  The  per- 
verse folly  of  the  King  was  the  only  element 
of  disturbance ;  and,  but  for  the  crisis  which 
he  provoked,  and  the  restlessness  which  it  set 
up,  France  might  perhaps  have  floated  on  to 
her  Republican  goal  without  any  violent 
shock. 

But  Charles  X.  had  formed  his  ideas  in  his 
youth,  when  he  had  no  prospect  of  succeeding 
to  the  Crown,  and  when  it  had  pleased  him  to 
pose  as  the  leader  of  the  nobility  rather 
than  as  a  brother  of  the  King.  And,  being 
singularly  stupid  and  retentive  of  early  pre- 
judice, he  did  not  shift  his  position,  as  most 
men  would  have  done,  when  he  found  himself 
in  later  life  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne. 
It  was  a  point  of  honour  with  him  to  stand 
by  his  old  friends,  and  he  did  not  rest  till  he 
had  got  them  their  milliard — ^a  very  unpopular 
measure,  and  of  no  advantage  to  the  Crown. 
Again,  he  had  turned  ddvot^  and  nothing  did 
so  much  to  bring  on  the  crisis  as  his  foolish 
patronage  of  the  Jesuits,  which  excited  the 
ire,  not  only  of  the  bourgeoisie,  but  of  mauy 
ardent  Royalists,  such  as  Montlosier,  Agier, 
and  Chateaubriand.  Altogether  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  history  a  revolution  so 
wantonly  provoked,  and  so  little  in  the  neces- 
sity of  thmgs,  as  that  of  1830. 

There  are  some  mistakes  in  the  French 
quotations  which  the  author  would  no  doubt 
have  corrected  if  he  had  revised  the  book. 
The  famous  despatch  "  Tout  pent  encore  se 
r^tablir  "  could  hardly  have  been  written  even 
by  Napoleon  III.  "  after  Gravelotte."  It  was 
in  fact  dated  August  7,  while  Gravelotte  was 
fought  on  August  18.  The  Assembly  did 
not  formally  recognise  the  Republic  in  June 
1871,  but  in  August ;  and  M.  Grevy's  election 
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did  wt  tftjw  plw  ^  February  1878  buJi  in 
.JaDU4nr  }H19.  Jh^  Ifist  tiwQ  mistakes  are 
Mr.  Mjareditb  Tpwpaend's,  wfeo  hi^  pontri- 
bulied* chapter  m  "The  Republic."  As  a 
whole,  the  \)09k  i^aerreB  the  praise  of 
aceoracj  i^its  details.         £•  Sf  Bs^lt* 

l^ff   Antiquities   of    Greece  —  The    State. 
Translated  from  the  German  of   Q.  F. 
Scb5mann  by  E.  O-.  Hardy,  M.A.,   and 
J.  S,  Mann,  M.A.    (Riyingtons.) 
English  readers  wffl  no  doubt  receive  with 
satisfaction  this  instalment  of  the  translation 
of  Schomann's  standard  book,  which  gives  a 
great  quantity  of  useful  information  on  the 
political  antiquities  of  Greece*    Nevertheless, 
the  work  of  the  veteran  scholar  seeips  to  ns 
somewhat  antiquated.    It  was  written  loi^g 
aeo,  and  is  oxUv  revised  up  to  IB?),  since 
^ich  time  endless  special  studies  have  iip- 
peared  in  Germany  that  have  thrown  light  on 
various    obscure    points.     An  edition  with 
notes  froni  recent  GenzMtn  periodicals  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  a  laborious  task,  and 
hardly  worth  the  trouble;  but  it  woul^  have 
been  a  far  greater  boon  to  students  who 
cannot  re^d  or  follow  this  intricate  literature. 
StiU,  the  work  of  Schomann,  as  it  stands,  gives 
a  full  and  accurate  summary  of  the  traditional 
views  on  Greek   politics    prevalent    among 
German  philologists  un  to  tne  publication  of 
Grote's  History.     Tne  translators   suggest 
that  it  affords  a  useful  adjunct  to  that  History, 
and  a  more  agreeable  one  than  a  dictionary  of 
antiquities.     This  is  no  doubt  true,  but  still 
the  book  if  rather  dull  reading,  and  any 
ordinary  student  will,  in  my  opmion,  learn 
infinitely  more  of  Greek  politics  by  reading 
Grote's  Siatory  than  by  wading  through  the 
polemical  commentary  of  Schomann.      For 
the    latter,    as    appears   from    his    critique 
(translated  by  Mr.  Bosanquet),  is  very  much 
opposed   to    Grote's    views,    especially    on 
Athenian  politics,  and  takes  every  opportunity 
of  combating  them.     In  this  controversy  I 
am  altogether  on  the  side  of  Grote.    The 
main  point  at  issue  (omitting  details  as  here 
unsuitable)  is  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  old 
Greek  orators, whom  Schomann  follows,  almost 
all  the  constitutional  details  of  the  Athenian 
democracy  were  perfected  by  Solon,  or  at  latest 
by  Cleisthenes ;  whereas,  in  Grote's  opinion,  this 
constitution  was  a  gradual  and  slow  growth, 
of  which  Sobn  only  laid  the  foundations,  and 
which  in  its  full  development  would  have  been 
quite  strange  to    him.    Grote  founds  this 
reasonable  view  upon    his  own    experience 
as  a  statesman,  and  upon  the  impossibility 
of  conceiving  such  a  thing  as  an  advanced 
democracy   in    Solon's  day.    This  a  priori 
ground  is  not  in  conflict  with    any    good 
evidence,  and  is  not    (I  think)  shsken  by 
Schomann  in  a  single  important  instance. 
Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  y/M^  irapavofjuun^, 
1  think  even  Grote  is  too  conservative,  for 
he  attributes  it  to  Pericles,  whereas  Scho- 
mann makes  it  as  old  as  Solon  (p.  480). 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  even  younger  than 
Pericles,  and    was  meant    to    replace    the 
ostracism  which  did  not  fall  into  disuse  till 
ten  years  after  his  death.    But  it  is  here 
enough    to    point    out    the    general    bsues 
between  these  great  scholars.    The  English 
reader  may  now  judge  for  himself. 


Hp  will  be  surprised  to  find  frequ^qt  illu- 
sions to  Mure*s  0reek  Literature^  a  book 
greatly  neglected  by  later  critics,  and  which 
has  obvious  faults,  but  also  great  merits. 
The  chjwter  on  the  Cretan  State  is  remark- 
ably fuU  and  interesting,  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  this  and  the  chapters  on  Sparta 
are  more  satisfactory  than  those  on  Athens, 
though  Schomann  has  so  long  and  so 
thoroughly  studied  Attic  law.  Thus,  when 
all  kinds  of  privfite  or  non-political  clubs  are 
stated  (after  Gaius)  to  have  been  called 
Metaeriae  (p.  863),  and  wJicq  the  antidosis 
is  said  rarely  or  never  to  have  come  to  an 
actual  exchange  of  property  (p.  464),  we  feel 
ourselves  on  very  ijncertain  ground.  Scho- 
mann will  not  even  ftccept  Grote's  conolusive 
argument  against  the  land  law  of  Lycfirgns. 
But  here,  it  must  be  confessed,  be  \^  Curt 
Wachamuth— a  fjpr  younger  scholar— pj^  Ms 
side. 

As  to  the  exeoutioii  pf  the  presept  volume, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  compare  the  trans- 
lation with  the  original,  but  it  refida  easily 
and  pleasantly  enoiigh,  and  appears  to  be 
faithful.  This  is  aU  the  more  to  be  not^d  as 
the  errait^  with  which  the  book  ftbounds  might 
lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  The  trans- 
lators have  given  a  list  of  thirty-five — ^far  too 
long  a  list  for  a  proper  and  careful  piece  of 
w(^k ;  and  I  have  found  at  least  twenty  more, 
especially  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  volume. 
They  show  a  painful  uncertainty  about  German 
coni3ords  in  the  latles  of  books,  which  might 
have  been  safely  curtailed.  Thus  we  have 
Oottinaen  OeUhrte  Ameiyer  (p.  225),  I^euer 
Sohumzer  Mua.  (p.  10),  Metroloyisehen 
Vntersuohungen  (p.  18),  and  in  the  same  note 
an  unintelligible  reference,  as  is  often  the  case 
elsewhere;  we  have  &7/ao$  (people),  beside 
corrected  faults  in  accent ;  faults  of  reference 
are  also  to  be  found*  but  these  are  more 
excusable.  Many  other  uncorrected  printers' 
mistakes  need  not  be  mentioned.  But  for  the 
reasonable  hope  that  so  useful  a  book  will 
reach  a  second  edition,  when  these  faults  may 
be  corrected,  I  should  not  have  noticed 
them  here,  for  such  criticism  is  generally 
resented  as  captbus  and  ill-natured,  however 
reasonable  it  may  be.  I  trust  the  translators 
of  the  present  volome  wiU  acquit  me  of  any 
such  temper. 

The  Index  from  L  onward  is  much  fuller  and 
better  than  the  former  half,  and  may  indicate 
a  mechanical  division  of  the  labour,  which 
is  also  suggested  by  some  peculiarities  of  the 
text ;  but  conoeming  this  we  are  afforded  no 
particular  informaUon  in  the  Preface. 

J.  P.  Mahu-ft. 


LIS  PBTITS    COKTBUBS  DTT  XVIII"   Bli^OLE. 

Contes  Dialogues  de  O,  P.  J,  de  Crihillon, 

Avec  une  Notice   bio-bibliographique  par 

Octave  Uzanne. 
Contes  du  Chevalier  de  la  Morliere — Angola, 

Avec   une    Notice     par    Octave   Uzaone. 

(Paris :  A.  Quantin.) 

Ih  a  form  of  delicate  luxury  that  would 
have  warmed  the  hearts  of  the  writers  them- 
selves, M.  Quantin  is  publishing  one  by  one 
those  novelists  of  the  boudoir  and  the  idcove 
whose  gallant  romances  fbrmed  the  mind  and 
the  style  of  all  fashionable  Parisian  ladies  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.     Morality 


and  d^corumi  l^^ve  spok^  with  much 
unaniniity  of  utterance  against  these  writers, 
the  froth  and  babble  of  an  empty  ago; 
and  now  the  only  opinion  tibat  can  bout  of 
the  slightest  freshness  is  one  that  protaits 
against  the  entire  oondemnatbn  of  sadi 
butterflies  of  literature.  It  is  impossible  to 
defend  them  for  a  moment  against  anybody 
of  serious  views.  They  are  idl  light,  tame, 
frivolous,  and  insipid;  they  aim  at  nothing 
but  the  amorous  protraotton  of  an  idle  hour, 
and  they  do  not  prpfess  to  give  us  SDythiog 
earnest  or  weighty,  or  even  tangible.  Still, 
as  long  as  there  reinnins  a  public  to  admiie  a 
painted  fan  or  a  piece  of  Sevres  china  or  a 
picture  by  Boucher,  so  long  the  petiU  twtem 
will  also  have  a  certain  discreet  group  of 
admirers.  To  gratify  this  group,  M.  Qoaatiii 
has  alreedy  reprinted  Voiseqcn,  Boufflers,  and 
Caylus,  and  now  he  presents  us  with  CrebiUoB 
fils  and  the  Angola  of  de  la  MprUere. 

The  defence  of  soch  a  writer  as  Gr^bilbn 
fils  should  probably  open  with  a  statement  of 
his  oomperative  hanufessness.  His  tales  an 
nevev  cmid  or  offsnsive  in  their  frivolity;  be 
never  disgusts  us  as  wittier  writers,  ioch  as 
Vanbrugh  or  Maohiavelli,  opntrive  to  do  by 
the  exoessive  heartleesness .  of  bis  panon- 
ages.  A  too  yielding  sweetn^  of  tempert* 
ment,  a  musky  perfume  of  resignatioD,  fona 
the  atmosphere  in  which  his  gentle  plot« 
slowly  unfold  their  languid  incidents.  In  a 
worid  of  wax-Ughts  and  brocade,  of  coloaied 
lamps  and  powder  and  polite  transports,  the 
petits^naitres  fall  each  upon  one  delicate  knee 
before  petites-mcAtresses  in  rustling  sstina, 
who  consult  their  two  watches  at  once,  asd 
proceed  to  discuss  the  passion  of  love  **  deli- 
cately, and  with  no  manner  of  galimatias."  | 
The  only  just  way  of  judging  this  wsy, 
gilded  literature  is  to  compare  it  with  the 
contemporary  novels  of  the  same  class  in 
England— not  indeed  with  Fielding  or 
Smollett,  but  with  such  minor  romances  as 
Ohrysal  and  David  Simple.  The  contrast 
lies,  not  entirely  in  style— although  on  this 
point  the  French  novelists  have  an  immense 
superiority — but  also  in  matter.  A  book  like 
Oharles  Johnstone's  introduces  us  to  a  moie 
brutal  and  terrible  side  of  outdoor  lifej  while 
developing  a  stronger  narrative  power; 
Crebaion,  on  the  other  hand,  never  expos* 
his  exquisites  to  an  air  more  severe  than  that 
of  agallery  oranante-ohamber,  andismuch 
more  closely  occupied  with  sentimental 
analysis  of  experience  than  with  the  progress 
of  his  story. 

Claude  Prosper  Jolyot  de  Crebillon  was 
bom  on  the  14th  of  February  1707,  fourteen 
days  after  the  marriage  of  his  father,  the 
tragic  poet  Cr6biilon,  to  his  mother,  a  Bar- 
gundian  girl  of  good  family,  with  whom, 
against  the  wish  of  the  grandparents,  the 
poet  had  faUen  in  love  with  the  suddea  ardour 
of  a  Bomeo.  A  spice  of  romance,  of  bois- 
terous robustness,  of  doubtful  legitimacy, 
dung  about  the  child  so  born,  during  a  long 
and  not  dishonourable  life;  he  became  an  airy, 
brilliant  creature,  incapable  of  sustaining 
with  any  patience  the  reatraints  anddulnoMM 
of  existence ;  a  rosy,  k»y  man,  with  ft  gooa- 
natured  conscience.  He  pureued  his  srocation 
as  comic  novelist  by  the  mde  of  his  tragic 
father ;  the  one  a  colossus  of  six  feet,  witn  » 
pipe  always  between  his  serious  hps,  dow 
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vling  al  iptotf  now  deolawiiDg  aloud  hk 
MDOiouB  periodi ;  the  olbtf,  a  qmat,  smiling 
penoaage,  oartftilly  nnaked  and  powdered, 
cnled  iq>  in  en  OMy-okair,  singing  ariettas, 
aad  lyinpaihiflmg  with  the  rude  ^ant  only 
in  hie  paaaion  fo?  cata,  twenty  of  whioh  shared 
the  room  with  thia  strange  father  and  aon. 
In  1748  Gr^Olon  fils  married  a  mysterious 
Lkdy  Henrietta  Stafford-Howard,  a  lady  of 
aiiitoeratic  birth,  daughter  of  an  English 
BoUeman  eiiled  with  Jamea  II.  Thia  a£Sur, 
which  haa  proToked  as  many  and  as  interest- 
ing romaneaa  as  its  hero's  fancy  ever  evolved, 
has  at  laat  been  eleared  up,  as  much  as  it  ever 
can  be,  by  M.  Uzanne,  who  has  discovered 
the  marriage  entry  among  the  documents  of 
the  pariah  ol  Arcueil.  In  17S9  Mdme.  de 
Pompadour  oontrived  to  obtain  forCr^billon 
the  Inonittve  poet  of  Censeur  Boyal  pour  lea 
BeUea-Lettras,  which  he  held  until  his  death 
<m  the  12th  of  April  1777.  He  had  reached 
the  aenlth  of  hia  fame  in  1740,  on  the  publi- 
caftaoa  di  Ym  too  notorious  moral  tale  of  Is 
Snyfa,  and  fo>  the  hut  fifteen  years  of  his 
life  he  had  so  far  sueoombed  to  laziness  and 
a  aori  of  eopeptie  indifference  aa  to  have 
beoomeamere  butt  for  aoeh  satirists  aa  Orimm 
aad  n^roB,  a  dead  body  of  frivolity  which 
they  atudded  with  thrir  arrows  without 
pfovokiny  a  convulsion  ox  a  angle  cry  of 


The  works  whieh  have  been  selected  for  the 
present  reprint  are  Let  Matinies  de  C^thers^ 
a  dialogue  first  iasned  in  London  in  1755, 
but  written  aa  early  aa  1737 ;  Ze  Sasard  du 
Coim  de  Feu,  1768;  and  Ze  Sylphe.  The 
latter  la  chiefly  interesting  to  us  because  it 
teems  with  allusions  to  Pope's  Bape  of  ihe 
Lock.  It  is  a  letter;  the  other  two  stories 
are  in  the  dramatic  form,  and  part  of  their 
vivacity  ia  due  to  the  cunning  use  of  stage 
directions.  Zes  Matinies  de  Chfthere  certainly 
takes  the  lead  among  ihe  productions  of 
Crebillon,  and  makes  the  most  definite  claim 
to  be  oonaidered  as  literature.  His  occasional 
ehseurity  and  pedantic  gallantly  give  way 
more  in  this  atory  than  anywhere  else  to  the 
tvaaafiguring  churm  of  style,  and  beneath  a 
sort  of  roaeate  mist  of  good  taste  in  rococo 
writing  they  become  almost  imperceptible.  It 
•earns  hardly  credible  that  we  can  support 
lor  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages  the  dis- 
eaarion  ef  a  aingle  theme  by  two  such  insipid 
peisonagea  aa  Cidalise  and  Giitandre ;  but  we 
do  ao,  sdnoe  the  theme  ia  love  so  treated  as  to 
throw  a  iieah  light  and  colour  over  the 
aeeptical  and  voluptuous  intelligence  of  the 
eighteenth  oentmry.  '*  A  month  or  twain  to 
live  on  honeyeomb  is  pleasant,''  we  are  told, 
■ad  it  ia  eertainly  not  necessaiy  to  subsist 
nearly  ao  loBff  on  the  luscious  and  enervatmg 
itte  of  Xat  MnUniee  de  Cithers ;  nevertheless, 
far  an  hour  ov  twain,  the  clear  honey  of  style 
that   flowa  from   it   nsay   prove   palatable 


The  Chevalier  Jacques  Bochette  de  la 
Morliere  was  a  much  less  pleasant  personage 
than  Crebillon  fils ;  he  was,  in  fact,  not  to  put 
too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  ooe  of  the  somest 
sooondrels  that  ever  Hved.  A  sort  of  French 
Tom  Jones,  with  no  Sophia  Western  to  pre- 
clude an  infinite  succession  of  La^  Bellastons, 
he  Hved  under  the  very  paw  of  the  police, 
always  being  watched  and  suspected,  but 
never  actually  conricted  of  any  sin  against 


properly.  ^  His  one  respectable  book,  the 
Aiigda  which  is  here  reprinted,  has  been  ex* 
travagantly  praised,  but  we  confess  that  we 
agree  with  the  lady  who  said  that  all  the 
^vma%i»e  in  the  universe  would  not  suffice  to 
enable  her  to  read  it  through.  M.  Charles 
Monselet,  on  the  other  hand,  preferred  it  to 
all  the  novels  of  its  age,  and  called  out  in  a 
rapture  that  nothing  but  a  single  letter  divided 
Morliere  from  Moli^re.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
collection  of  Court  slang  and  forgotten  phrase- 
ology, the  author  kindly  printing  the  cant  terms 
in  a  different  type  for  the  benefit  of  outsiders,  so 
that  the  English  reader  is  ludicrously  reminded 
of  Tom  and  Jerry.  For  the  rest,  under  the 
conventional  terms  of  an  Indian  king,  Erzeb- 
can,  and  a  fairy,  Lumineuse,  it  depicts  in 
colours  as  warm  and  true  as  Morliere  could 
command  the  intrigues  and  gallantries  of  the 
Court  of  Louis  XV.  Angola  is  distinctly 
more  vulgar,  and  therefore  less  able,  than  the 
dialogues  of  Cr6billon  fils  of  the  same  order. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  record  that  M. 
TJzanne,  whose  merit  as  a  bibliographer  is 
certainly  remarkable,  has  discovered  the  real 
date  of  the  birth  of  Morliere,  which  did  not 
occur,  aa  prerious  historians  have  stated,  in 
1702,  but  seventeen  years  later,  at  Grenoble, 
on  April  22,  1719.       Enntmi)  W.  Gosss. 


THB  FEBSIANS  AND  ABABS  IK  THE   TIKE 
OP  THE   SASANIBES. 

Oeeehichte  der  Ferser  und  Araifor  our  Zeii 
der  Sda^niden,  AusderArabischenChronik 
des  2kbart  iibersetst  und  mit  ausfuhrlichen 
Erlauterungen  und  Ergansungen  versehn 
vonTh.  Noldeke.     (Leyden:  Brill.) 

PbO?.  NoELBBKS-^who,  smong  the  editors  of 
the  critical  edition  of  e^-Ihbari's  Annals  now 
in  the  course  of  publication  at  Leyden,  is 
charged  with  that  portion  of  the  text  which 
treats  of  the  Sasanian  empire — has  given  us, 
m  the  work  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  a  translation  of  all  the  passages  of 
his  text  touching  on  Persian  history.  Though 
styled  "  History  of  the  Persians  and  Arabs 
in  the  time  of  the  Sasanides,"  the  history 
of  the  latter  people  is  only  so  far  treated 
as  it  is  connected  with  that  of  the 
former ;  that  is  to  say,  the  succession  of  the 
vassal-kings  of  el-£ireh,  the  Arabian  conquests 
of  Sh&pAr  II.,  the  events  which  led  to  the 
conquest  of  el-Yemen  under  Ehusrau  I.,  and 
the  battle  of  Dd  Q^r  with  what  came 
before  it,  are  related  in  more  or  less  detail ; 
but  of  oilier  topics  of  Arabian  history,  as,  for 
iDstance,  of  the  royal  line  of  Ghassdn,  the 
Wars  of  Basfis  and  D&Ais,  the  Wars  of  the 
Fijd^r,  and  the  like,  the*  Chronicle  makes  no 
mention.  The  fabulous  account  of  the  Tubba*s 
of  el- Yemen,  though  entered  at  some  length 
by  e^  Abari  in  his  compilation,  as  well  as  the 
legends  connected  with  the  birth  and  boyhood 
of  the  Prophet,  have  been  judiciously  omitted 
by  the  translator  as  entirely  unhistoric.  The 
text  from  which  the  translation  is  made  has 
not  yet  been  published,  but  may  be  expected 
to  appear  about  a  year  hence. 

E^-2hbari's  Chronicle,  compiled  about  the 
commencement  of  the  tenth  century  of  our 
era,  is,  so  fkr  as  it  deals  with  the  pre-islamic 
history  of  Persia,  with  one  exception  the 
chief  surviving  representative  of  the  native 
historical    tradition.     The   great   mass    of 


Pahlavl  historical  and  historioo-romantio 
literature,  which  began  probably  with  the 
reign  of  Ehusrau  I.  (631-78),  and  was  con- 
tinued through  those  of  his  successors  down 
to  the  Muslim  conquest  (687),  has  utterly 
perished  in  its  original  language  and  form, 
having  left  no  surrivor  eicept  a  small  romance 
entitled  the  Kdmdmah^  and  relating  the 
adventures  of  Ardeshtr  P&pak&n,  the  founder 
of  the  Sasanian  dynasty;  but  its  most  im« 
portent  volume,  the  Khi^^ndmah,  or  Booh 
of  ihe  Kings  of!Erdn^  was,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Musalm&n  domination,  rendered  into 
Arabic  by  the  learned  convert  Ibn  el-Muqafik* 
(died  760).  This  translator's  work,  however, 
has  been  lost  to  us  like  its  originals,  and  only 
fragments  of  it  are  preserved  in  the  quotations 
of  later  historians.  Of  these  e^  Abari,  who 
used  for  his  Chronicle  an  unnamed  compila- 
in  whieh  Ibn  el-Muqaffa*'s  data  were  arranged 
side  by  side  with  those  of  other  explorers  of 
Pahlavt  literature,  and  with  the  traditions, 
partly  of  83rrian  and  Arab  origin,  handed  down 
by  Hishftm  ibn  el-Kelbi  (died  about  820),  has 
transmitted  the  most  numerous  and  most 
important.  The  other  great  representative  of 
the  same  historical  tradition,  about  a  century 
later  in  date  than  e^  Abari,  but  independent 
of  him,  is  Firdausi's  Shah^dmah,  which  is  a 
metrical  redaction  of  a  now  lost  prose  work 
of  the  same  name  rendered  into  modern 
Persian  from  the  Pahlavi  of  the  Khtt6dP' 
ndmak  under  the  direction  of  Abu-l-ManstLr 
AAmed  ibn  'Abd-er-Razz&q,  Governor  of  2^  in 
Khuriks&nfrom  945  to  960.  In  ef-Shbari's 
Chronicle,  therefore,  and  in  Pfrdausi's  Shdh- 
ndmak  we  have  in  its  most  complete  and 
satisfactory  form  almost  aU  that  survives  of 
the  great  body  of  national  tradition  which  set 
forth  the  glories  and  vicissitudes  of  the  mighty 
empire  which,  for  upwards  of  four  centuries, 
stood  side  by  side  with  Borne  in  the  histoiy 
of  Hither  Asia.  , 

E^5kba^i*s  Chronicle,  like  much  else  of  the 
early  historical  work  of  el-Isl&m,  is  but  a 
compilation  in  which  the  traditions  respecting 
each  event  are  set  down  side  by  side  in  detail 
as  they  were  delivered ;  we  find  in  it  hardly 
any  endeavour  to  reconcile  conflicting  accounts 
such  as  characterises  later  histories  like  those 
of  Ibn  el-Athir,  Abua-Pidft,  Ibn  Khaldfln, 
and  other  writers  of  the  best  period  of  Arabic 
historical  literature.  EM'abari  gives  the 
words  of  his  authorities  as  he  found  them  in 
his  sources,  neither  noting  discrepancies  nor 
attempting  to  reconcile  them,  nor  even 
abbreviating  except  where  some  subsequent 
account  verbally  repeats  a  preceding  one. 
Such  a  work,  however  defective  from  a  literary 
point  of  view,  is  to  us  far  more  valuable  than 
its  successors,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  us  to 
estimate  the  comparative  worth  of  parallel 
traditions  and  authorities  in  a  manner  which 
is  impossible  when  all  the  data  are  fused  into 
one  narrative.  In  this  respect  e^-jFhbaii 
stands  unequalled,  even  Firdausi  being  com- 
pelled, in  the  interests  of  poetical  consistencyi 
to  select  among  the  materials  before  him 
some  one  account,  or  to  igpiore  differences  in 
welding  several  narratives  together,  and  often 
embellishing  with  rhetorical  amplifications 
the  barren  record  of  blank  reigns.  E^2hbari 
is  seldom  rhetorical,  except  where  he  re- 
produces textually  the  passsges  of  the 
Khu6d!i-ndmah  r^VLdsiKSL  by  Ibn  el-Muqaflfa'j 
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where  he  finds  noihiDg  recorded,  he  records 
nothing. 

By  the  side  of  this  national  tradition  our 
means  of  reconstructing  the  history  of  pre- 
islamic  Persia  are  but  scanty.  The  weightiest 
are  the  Syriac  chronicles  and  especially  the 
martyrologies  of  the  Eastern  Christians,  the 
Bjzantine  historians,  and  the  Armenian 
authorities;  but  all  these  deal  rather  with 
the  external  relations  than  with  the  inner 
economy  of  the  empire.  In  the  field  of  early 
Christian  Sjriac  literature  Prof.  Noldeke  is 
thoroughly  at  home ;  the  Byzantine  writers 
have  likewise  been  brought  under  contribu- 
tion with  the  most  painstaking  diligence ; 
for  the  Armenians  he  has  been  obliged  to  rely 
on  translations,  chiefly  those  of  M.  Evariste 
Patkanian  in  the  Journal  Asiatigue  of  1866. 
In  addition  to  these,  and  especially  in  respect 
of  chronology,  much  light  has  been  gathered 
from  recent  discoveries  in  Sasauian  numis- 
matics, due  for  the  most  part  to  the  elder 
Mordtmann.  All  these  data  have  been  care- 
fully  worked  up  in  elucidation  of  the  text  in 
Prof.  Noldeke's  notes,  and  the  work  is  thus 
one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to 
the  history  of  the  Sasanians  which  have 
appeared  of  late  years. 

For  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  empire 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  historical  value  of 
the  national  tradition  handed  down  by  et- 
^bari,  so  far  as  it  stands  alone,  is  great ;  if 
we  omit  the  details  given  regarding  Ardeshir  I., 
little  more  is  recorded  of  a  king  during  this 
period  than  the  number  of  years  which  he 
reigned,  and  the  names  of  the  cities  which  he 
founded.     Down    to    the   reign    of   Kaw^tS 
(488-531)  anything  else  that  is  related  is  for 
the  most  part  of  a  legendary  and  romantic 
character,  such  as  the  capture  of  JETac^r  by 
Sh^piir  I.    through    a  woman's  guile:   the 
•  fables,    originally    embodied  in    the   Syriac 
jRonumce  of  Julianus,  regarding  the  relations 
between  Sh&p^r  II.  and  the  Emperors  Julian 
and  Jovianus :    the    traeic    fate    of   King 
Yazdegerd  "  the  Sinner  ;  ''and  the  exploits  of 
the  national  hero,  King  Bahr^m  Gor.     With 
Khusrau  I.'s  predecessors,  PSroz  and  Kaw^t$, 
we  first  touch  solid  ground  of  history ;  and 
it  is  not  until  the  reign  of  Anosharw^n  him- 
self that  we  find  anything  like  a  clear  and 
connected  account   of  the  administration  of 
the  realm,   the  conquests  of  the  monarch, 
and  the  civilisation  of  the  people.    Yet,  in 
the  midst  of  this  mass  of  legend,  there  is 
much  which,  when  laid  side  by  side  with  the 
concurrent  sources  of  information  mentioned 
above,  throws  light  upon  events  which  would 
otherwise  be  dark ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
this    comparison    is    carried    out    by   Prof. 
Noldeke    is   worthy    of  all    praise.      Very 
striking,  for  instance,  is  the  conclusion   to 
which  he  comes,  by  a  comparison  of  con- 
temporary   Syriac  texts    with    the    meagre 
record    of    e^-Tabari,    regarding    the    true 
character  of  Yazdegerd  BazagoTj  **  the  Sinner" 
(pp.  73,  74),  who  appears  in  the  former  as 
*'  the  good  and  merciful  King  Yazdeger,  the 
Christian,  the  blessed  among  kings."     The 
essentially  aristocratic  and  priestly  character 
of  the  government,  the  strong  feudal  type  of 
society,  the  immense  power  wielded  by  the 
MobetSs   and    their  zealous  intolerance,  the 
small  account  in  which  the  lower  classes  were 
held,  and  even  the  dispositions  of  the  kings 


themselves,  oftentimes  emerge  with  unmis- 
takable clearness  from  the  otherwise  barren 
record  of  genealogies,  years  of  rule,  and 
founding  of  cities. 

The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  work  is, 
in  our  opinion,  that  which  treats  of  the 
reforms  of  Khusrau  Anosharw^n,  the  ''Just 
King"  in  whose  days  Mohammed  rejoiced 
that  he  was  born.  The  fragment  embodied 
in  e^-^abari  which  describes  the  revenue- 
system  of  this  pattern  of  Oriental  monarchs 
is  the  fullest  of  all  the  accounts  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  is  of  the  highest 
interest  as  exhibiting  probably  the  origin  of 
all  the  systems  of  land-revenue  settlement 
which  are  found  in  countries  either  now  or 
formerly  ruled  by  Muslim  sovereigns.  For  it 
was  on  Khusrau's  settlement  that  the  first 
Khalifehs  worked;  its  phraseology  {khardff, 
gezUhy  gartb)  has  been  taken  up  into  Moham- 
medan revenue  law ;  and  the  likeness  between 
its  principles  and  those  carried  out  in  India 
under  Sh^r  Sh^h,  Akbar,  and  their  successors 
is  immistakable.  We  venture  to  differ  from 
Prof.  Noldeke  when  he  describes  (p.  243, 
note  3)  an  addition  made  to  e^ilsiban's 
account  by  his  Persian  paraphraser,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  the  land  under 
cultivation  was  to  be  measured  up  yearly,  as 
*^  unsinnig."  As  we  understand  the  matter, 
Khusrau's  reform  consisted  in  this,  that, 
whereas  under  former  kings  a  share  of  the 
actual  produce  was  taken  by  the  government 
as  land  revenue,  and  the  door  thereby 
opened  to  all  manner  of  waste,  abuse, 
and  extortion,  under  that  monarch  a  fixed 
rate  payable  in  money  for  each  crop  grown 
was  levied.  The  fact  that  a  cadastral 
survey  was  made  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
determination  of  the  rates  of  assessment 
could  not  of  itself  dispense  with  the  necessity 
for  an  annual  inspection  and  partial  resurvey, 
for  the  rates  were  assessed  on  crops,  not  on 
qualities  of  land,  and  the  acreage  under  each 
crop  would  naturally  vary  from  year  to  year. 
Thus  cotton  would  frequently  alternate  with 
wheat,  lucerne  with  grain  crops,  &c. ;  as 
wheat  paid  one  dirhem  per  gartb,  while 
lucerne  paid  seven,  and  cotton  was  free  from 
assessment,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
collector  to  verify  the  area  under  each  of 
these  staples  yearly. 

The  volume  abounds  rather  immoderately 
with  misprints ;  many  of  these  are  corrected 
in  the  table  (not  itself  absolutely  free  from 
typical  errors)  given  at  pp.  500-3,  but  the 
following  points  seem  still  to  call  for  amend- 
ment or  further,  consideration  : — In  the  In- 
troduction, p.  xxi.,  the  date  given  as  that  of 
the  death  of  Eutychius  is  inconsistent  with  the 
other  dates  in  the  context.  On  p.  13,  in  note 
3,  read  wdydr  and  hdzdr.  On  p.  22,  lines  6-8 
are  unintelligible  ;  read  by  the  light  of  note  2 
on  the  same  page,  it  would  seem  that  some 
words  referring  to  the  Aramanians  {Ara- 
mdnier)y  whose  king  P^pd  was,  have  fallen  out 
of  the  text.  On  p.  47,  it  appears  necessary 
to  state  that  the  114  years  of  rule  ascribed  by 
Ibn  el-Kelbi  to  Imra'el-Qeys  el-Bed*  (un- 
historio  through  they  be)  are  made  up  of 
totals  for  the  synchronous  Persian  kings 
Hormizd  I.,  BahrS^m  I.,  II.,  Ill',  and  Hormizd 
II.,  quite  different  from  those  adopted  by  e^- 
IhbarL  To  the  remarks  on  p.  41  and  p.  166 
regarding  the  cities  of  Gunde-Shd^piir  and  New 


Antioch  may  be  added  what  ^amzeh  (p.  56) 
relates  regarding  a  town  founded  by  EawlS 
after  the  capture  of  Amid,  and  named  by 
him  Beh-^z-Amid-i  EJawd^ ;  if  this  tradition 
has  any  value,  it  would  seem  that  the  re- 
jected etymology  for  the  other  two  names, 
Beh-az-AndivO'i  ShdpUr  and  Beh^z-Andew-i 
Khusrau^  may  have  more  basis  than  is 
admitted ;  or  we  may  perhaps  see  m  Kaw&S's 
foundation  not  the  name  Amidt  but  eome 
corruption  of  the  same  word  which  has  ia 
the  other  two  towns  yielded  Andew,  On 
p.  317,  note  2,  line  6,  for  Mundhir  read 
Numdn,  On  p.  847,  the  ascription  to 
Zuheyr  in  note  1  of  the  poem  (Ahlwardt, 
pp.  1 0 1 , 1 02)  in  which  en-No  m&n  is  mentioned 
seems  erroneous ;  the  piece  is  expressly  given 
by  el-A»ma'i  to  jSfarmeh  son  of  Anas  el- 
An«^,  and  it  contains  several  expressions  (as 
the  mention  of  Du-1-Qameyn  and  Phinoh 
in  verse  13)  which  appear  to  prove  its  later 
origin.  On  p.  391,  in  the  first  line  of  the 
notes,  530  should  be  630.  On  p.  455,  it 
should  be  added  that  the  authority  upon 
which  Ibn  el-Aihir  and  Abu-UFid&  depend 
for  their  account  of  Mazdak  and  his  followers, 
and  their  extermination  by  Anosharwan,  is 
the  passage  in  the  Aghdnt  dealing  with  the 
life  of  the  poet  Imra'el-Qeys  (viii.  63,  64), 
where  the  legendary  details  regarding  Mazdak 
and  his  relations  with  Kaw4i$  and  his  son 
appear  to  be  derived  from  Hish&m  ibn  el- 
Kelbi.  C.  J.  Ltail. 


WEW  WOTELS. 


Moths.    Bj  Ouida.     (Chatto  &  Windas.) 

Her  Dignity  and  Orace.     By  H.  C,    (Chap- 
man &  Hall.) 

The  Man  of  Many  Daughters.    By  the  late 

Mdme.  de  Chatelain.    (Griffith  &  Farran.) 

My  Sweetheart  when  a  Boy.    By  £.  Owens 

Blackburne.  (Moxon,  Saunders  &  Co.) 
There  is  a  popular  bat  entirely  mistaken 
idea  that  critics  are  conceited.  For  our  own 
part,  supposing  that  we  had  any  of  this  un- 
pleasant quality,  it  would  always  be  taken 
straight  out  of  us  by  a  novel  of  Ooida's. 
These  remarkable  productions  come  upon  us 
with  the  effect  which  has  been  poetically 
expressed  by  the  statement  that  men  are  but 
flies  in  summer.  We  some  to  business,  some 
to  pleasure,  take ;  and,  what  is  more,  we  vary 
our  business  and  pleasure  pretty  often.  But 
Ouida,  from  the  summit  of  twenty  novels, 
looks  down  upon  us  unchanged,  and  onljnow 
and  then  dexterously  increases  her  altitade  by 
adding  another  triad  of  volumes.  She  is,  we 
say,  quite  unchanged,  but  that  is  not  strictly 
true.  She  inhabits,  indeed,  the  same  impos- 
sible and  unreal  world— the  world  in  which 
the  fleeting  fashions  and  vices  of  a  few  fool» 
have  been  stereotyped  and  enlarged  into  a 
prevailing  code  of  morals.  The  old  chatter 
about  the  old  subjects  is  still  heard;  but 
though  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any 
parallel  drawn  between  Ouida  and  Words- 
worth, there  is,  at  any  rate,  one  striking  point 
of  contact  between  her  and  the  author  ot 
Beter  Bell  as  his  enemy  represented  him. 
She  is  growing  duller  and  duller  with  a  per- 
fectly portentous  rapidity.  Ariadne  was  duU ; 
Friendship  was  dull ;  but  Moths  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  crushijigly  dull  work  of  fiction  that 
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we  bare  read  for  some  years.    It  is  so  ap- 
pillinglj  doll  that  even  the  qaeer  topsj-turvj 
pathos  which   Ouida  generally  manages  to 
impart  fails  of  its  effect-— perhaps  because  the 
ending  is  what  may  be  called  a  happy  one. 
The  trath  ia  that,  though  she  yaliantly  shuts 
ber  eyes  to  the  fact,  the  excellent  author  of 
Ckando9 — ah,  how  one  sighs  for  Chandos  or 
Strapmore  in  reading  Moths  !-»has  about  as 
little  faculty  of  social  satire  as  any  human 
being  that  ever  lived,  and  that  she  baa  of 
lite  years  given  herself  up  to  it.    Fastness, 
frivolity,  mammon-worship,  tuft-hunting,  &c., 
^.,  doubtless,  are  very  bad  things,  but  Ouida 
has  a  singularly  uneffective  method  of  telling 
as  so*     When  she  stamps  her  satiric  foot  and 
cries,    ''Are  they  not  shameful,  unnatural 
scoundrels,  these  men  and  women  of  mineV' 
we  reply,  **  My  dear  madam,  they  are  certainly 
unnatural,  but  perhaps  not  in  your  sense ;  and, 
what  is  more,  they  are  dreadful  bores.*'    The 
plot  of  Moths  is  highly  simple.     There  is  a 
certain  Lady  Dolly  Yanderdecken,  who,  with 
less  vnVg^y  and  impecuniosity,  is  very  like 
Lady  Joan  in  friendship.    She  has  a  pure 
and  iovely  daughter,  and,  being  much  bored 
with  her,  she  makes  her  marry  a  brutal 
Russian     prince,     though     Ouida,     in     her 
customarily   graceful     manner,    hints    that 
there  were  reasons  which  would  have  some- 
thing more  than  justified  the  forbidding  of 
the    banns.    Thereupon,    of    course,    comes 
misery,  all  the  more  that  there  was  a  beautiful 
marquis  and  singer  in  the  background,  who 
at  the  end  of  the  book  fortunately  comes 
into  the  foreground  again.     So  **  the  ermine  " 
(whom  Ouida  seems  to  have  unceremoniously 
borrowed  from  M.  Feuillet)  is  not  so  very  un- 
happy after  all.   On  the  whole,  Moths  must  be 
pronounced  a  stupid  and  dreary  book,  by  no 
means  lightened  or  sweetened  by  its  occasional 
suggestions  of  uncleanness. 

No  such  faults  can  be  found  with  Her 
Dignity  and  Qrace^  though  its  author  is  far 
from  being  such  a  practised  hand  at  her  craft 
as  Ouida.  The  interest  of  a  somewhat 
mysterious  death  is  blended  not  unhappily 
with  that  of  a  still  more  mysterious  legacy 
of  property  by  an  old  woman  who  has  long 
lired  in  a  lonely  cottage  all  by  herself.  The 
scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Yorkshire  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and 
much  of  it  goes  even  farther  back.  As  a 
role  we  do  not  recommend  the  occupation  of 
large  portions  of  a  novel  by  •* narratives" 
and  "papers"  and  so  forth,  the  equable 
interest  of  the  actual  story  being  usually  very 
much  marred  thereby.  JSer  Dignity  and 
Grace  is  indeed  a  sufficient  instance  of  this. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  dialect  in  it, 
and,  eicept  in  the  hands  of  very  great  masters, 
dialect  is  a  snare  to  novelists.  On  the  whole, 
however,  there  is  more  good  than  harm  in  the 
book  despite  its  errors  of  design.  The  reader 
whose  manners  have  been  softened  and  not 
suffered  to  be  fierce  by  the  ennobling  influence 
of  Ouida*s  princesses,  duchesses,  marquises, 
earla,  and  what  not  may  feel  the  society  of 
mere  parsons,  squires,  <!tc.,  to  be  rather  a 
**come  down,"  but  it  is  something  that  the 
keroine  of  Her  Dignity  and  Grace  is  the 
last  scion  of  an  undoubtedly  noble  house. 


century  ago  in  Beynold^  Miscellany,  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  its  exhumation  from 
that  catacomb  was  not  urgently  called  for. 
''  The  man  of  many  daughters  "  is  an  impe- 
cunious earl,  who  is  left  by  his  father's 
extravagance,  and,  to  some  extent,  by  his  own, 
with  no  less  than  seven  Lady  Margarets  and 
Lady  Eleanors  to  dispose  of,  and  with  no  more 
than  seven  hundred  a  year  for  all  his  soup. 
He  is,  of  course,  a  rabid  aristocrat,  and  such 
plot  as  the  book  has  chiefly  turns  upon  his 
disappointment  in  the  matter  of  sons-in-law. 
In  the  course  of  the  novel,  there  is  a  contrast — 
not,  indeed,  very  original,  but  showing  some 
ingenuity — between  the  different  forms  which 
family  pride  takes,  or  is  by  novelists  tradi- 
tionally supposed  to  take,  in  French  and 
£nglish  nobles ;  and  a  certain  Breton  marquis 
descends  with  tremendous  effect  on  the  Earl 
of  Sherrydown  a  propos  of  the  first  Crusade. 
If  the  book  now  appeared  for  the  first  time, 
and  were  possessed  of  a  few  modern  touches, 
it  would  be  at  least  equal  to  the  run  of  three- 
volume  novels,  which  it  rivals  in  bulk,  though 
it  appears  bound  in  a  single  tome.  That  it 
deserves  republication  is,  as  we  have  said, 
rather  more  than  can  be  allowed.  Sufficient 
to  each  day  of  this  century  at  any  rate  are 
the  three-volume  novels  thereof. 

Mrs.  Blackbume  has  written,  and  Messrs. 
Moxon  have  published,  a  very  sprightly  little 
novelette  to  start  a  new  series  of  such  things. 
Mrs.  Blackbume  is  decidedly  good  at  Irish 
novelettes,  and  My  Sweetheart  when  a  Boy  is 
a  pleasant  specimen  of  her  powers.  We  wish 
she  would  not  write  in  the  present  tense,  and 
also  that  she  would  keep  a  little  farther  aloof 
from  the  "  common  form  **  of  bio  way,  beau- 
tiful younger  sisters  or  cousins,  and  jealous, 
spiteful  elder  ditto  ditto.  But,  as  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson  has  profoundly  observed  after  Alfred 
de  Musset,  '*  The  man  who  plants  cabbages 
imitates,  too,"  and  therefore  why  not  the  man 
or  woman  who  plants  and  grows  novelettes 
for  human  nature's  daily  food  ? 

Geobgb  Saintsbubt. 
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It  teems  that  Mdme,  de  Chatelaines  book 
ippear^  for  the  f^t%%  timp  a  ^uart«r  of  a 


A  Treasury  of  English  Sonnets.  Edited  from  the 
Original  Purees,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations, 
by  David  M.  Main.  (Manchester:  A.  Ireland 
and  Co.)  It  is  difficult  to  read  through  a  large 
collection  of  sonnets,  and  preserve  any  great 
appetite  for  that  form  of  verse.  Mr.  Main  has 
collected  between  six  and  seven  hundred,  and 
of  these,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  great  many 
are  of  more  than  doubtful  value.  It  is  true 
that  the  great  masters  of  the  sonnet  contribute 
very  lar(.;ely  to  the  collection — Shakspere  with 
fifty- seven  specimens,  Milton  with  seventeen, 
Wordsworth  with  seventy-two,  and  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing with  twenty- two;  but,  although  theae 
poems  are,  almost  without  exception,  interesting 
and  charming,  they  are  already  in  the  possession 
of  every  reader  who  has  the  least  care  for 
poetry.  When  it  is  remarked  that  the  Boscoe 
family  contribute  eleven  sonnets,  and  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Turner  thirtv-eight,  it  will  be  plain 
to  every  reader  that  the  selection  has  oeen 
made  on  the  broadest  basis,  and  not  from  any 
surpassing  sense  of  poetic  fitness.  The  book, 
in  fact,  is  huge  and  unwieldy,  and  woald  be 
mud^  more  useful  if  it  were  a  third  of  its  size. 
The  selection  from  a  few,  and  those,  in  most 
cases,  imknown,  living  authors  has  also  been 
very  injudicious.  But  the  notes  display  labori- 
ous care,  and  a  love  of  the  poetic  art  which  it 
is  iinfortunate  to  seo  combined  with  99  Uttle 


taste  or  feeling  for  proportion.  Here  U  a  very 
elegant  piece  of  amorous  fancy,  which  was 
previously  unknown  to  us,  and  may  be  so  to 
our  readers.    It  is  by  William  Browne. 

"  Fairest,  when  by  the  rules  of  palmistry 

You  took  my  hand  to  tiy  if  yoa  oonld  guess, 
By  lines  therein,  if  any  wight  there  be 

Ordained  to  make  me  know  some  happiness, 
I  wished  that  those  charaoten  could  explain 

Whom  I  will  never  wrong  with  hope  to  win ; 
Or  that  by  them  a  oopy  might  be  seen 

By  yon,  O  love,  what  thoaghts  I  have  within. 
But  since  the  hand  of  Nature  did  not  set 

(As  providently  loth  to  have  it  known) 
The  means  to  find  that  hidden  alphabet. 

Mine  eyes  shall  be  th'  interpreters  alone. 
By  them  conceive  my  thoaghts  and  tell  me,  fair, 
If  now  you  see  her  that  doth  love  me  there ! " 

Russia  and  England,  from  1876  to  1880:  a 
Protest  and  an  Appeal.  By  O.  K.,  Author  of 
"  Is  Russia  Wrong  P  "  With  a  Preface  by  James 
Anthony  Froude.  (Longmans.)  This  is  un- 
doubtedly a  very  remarkable  book.  We  need 
not  discuss  the  justice  of  the  cause  which  it  is 
intended  to  support,  or  the  correctness  of  the 
arguments  which  its  purpose  is  to  render  as 
telling  as  possible.  The  discussion  of  such 
subjects  belongs  to  the  field  of  political  con- 
troversy. But  we  may,  as  calm  outsiders,  free 
from  the  prejudices  of  faction,  take  an  interest 
in  a  piece  of  work  which  is  really  remarkable 
on  account  of  the  ability  with  which  it  has  been 
performed.  For  a  foreigner  to  vmte  a  book  in 
English  at  all  is  not  an  easy  task,  but  for  a 
foreigner  to  produce  so  eloquent  and  vi|forous  a 
•'protest"  and  "appeal"  couched  in  such 
terse,  idiomatic  language  is  a  feat  of  which  the 
author  mav  well  be  proud.  Seldom  has  an 
alien  pen  shown  more  effective  command  of  the 
English  lan^age.  Never,  indeed,  has  it  done 
so  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Froude,  who  justly 
remarks  that  "O.  K.  plays  with  our  most 
complicated  idioms,  and  turns  and  twists  and 
points  her  sarcasms  with  a  skill  which  many  an 
accomplished  English  authoress  might  despair 
of  imitating."  Why  she  half  conceals  her  name 
does  not  plainly  appear.  Mr.  Froude,  in  his 
Preface,  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  her  elder 
brother  is  **  General  Kirtfef,  now  on  the  staff  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Oonstantine,  and  a  most  active 
member  of  the  Slavonian  Oommittee."  It  is 
equally  well  known  that  her  husband's  brother 
was  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Yienna,  whenoe 
he  has  been  lately  transferred  to  Oonstanti* 
nople. 

The  Elementary  School  Manager.  By  Hugo 
Eioe-Wiggin  and  Alfred  Percival  Graves. 
(Isbister  and  Co.)  Two  of  the  Government 
inspectors  of  schools— of  whom  one,  Mr.  Eice- 
Wiggin,  has  recently  died,  leaving  behind  him 
the  reputation  of  one  of  the  ablest,  most 
CDurageous,  and  earnest  members  of  the  staff — 
have  put  together  their  experiences,  and  pro- 
duced this  little  volume  of  information  and 
counsels  respecting  the  management  of  such 
elementary  schools  as  receive  aid  from  the 
parliamentary  grant.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  see 
why  it  is  called  the  **  School  Manager,"  since  a 
lar^e  number  of  the  particulars  into  which  the 
authors  enter  concern  the  work  of  inspoctors 
and  teachers  only.  The  original  design  seems 
to  have  been  to  convey  to  the  members  of  School 
Boards  and  managing  committees  a  simple 
statement  of  the  law  affecting  their  duties,  and 
a  clear  interpretation  of  official  requirements. 
But  this  design  has  evidently  expanded  as  the 
authors  went  on  with  their  work;  and  they 
have  assumed  that  the  "manager"  would  also 
like  to  know  what  the  interior  life  of  the  school 
is;  how  it  ou^ht  to  be  conducted;  how  it  is 
annually  examined ;  and  what  are  the  rules  or 
tokens  by  which  improvement  or  deterioration 
may  be  most  clearly  recognised.  Both  the  first 
design  and  the  after-thought  have  been  well 
and  n^etbodioally  wri^d  into  effect.    It  is  trae 
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that  thJd  book,  like  tliat  of  another  inspector, 
Mr.  Bhikiston,  which  was  noticed  in  these 
columns  some  months  ago,  givps  little  or  no 
help  as  to  principles  or  methods  of  teaching, 
and  sets  before  the  reader  no  higher  aim  than 
to  obey  the  requirements  of  the  Government 
Code  And  to  earn  a  good  grant.  Books  of  this 
kind  are  calculated  to  have  a  somewhat  nar- 
rowing influence  on  those  whose  ideal  of 
education  transcends  this  somewhat  humble 
object ;  but  they  have  unquestionable  value  for 
the  average  teacher  and  manager,  inasmuch  as 
they  show  how  that  object  can  be  fulfilled 
honestly  and  sensibly,  and  with  more  than 
average  success. 

Cet9hwayo*a  Duichman:  being  the  Pritate 
Journal  of  a  White  Trader  in  Zululand  during 
the  British  Invasion.  By  Cornelius  Yijn. 
Translated  from  the  Dutch  and  edited  "sdth 
Preface  and  Notes  by  the  Eight  Eev.  J.  W. 
Colenso,  D.D.  (Longmans.)  This  little  book, 
as  the  only  authentic  account  by  a  European 
eye-witness  as  to  the  state  of  native  feeling  in 
Zululand  during  the  late  war,  possesses  excep- 
tional value  for  those  who  take  any  interest  in 
the  South  African  problem.  The  author,  a 
young  Dutch  trader,  h^A  crossed  the  Tugela  at 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  quite  unaware 
of  war  having  broken  out.  He  was  unable  to 
get  back  into  the  colony,  and  was  perforce 
obliged  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  whole  drama 
that  ended  in  the  utter  break-up  of  the  Zulu 
nation  as  an  independent  savage  power.  He 
was  naturally  not  looked  upon  with  much 
favour  by  the  impU  of  Zulu  war-bands ;  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  watchful  and  humane 
protection  extended  to  him  by  Oetshwayo,  he 
mo^  certainly  could  never  have  given  us 
this  memoir.  Indeed,  the  character  of  Cetshwayo 
as  exhibited  in  all  his  actions  which  came  under 
the  ken  of  Mr.  Vijn  shows  him  as  the  very 
opposite  of  the  bloodthirsty  and  cruel  savage 
painted  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  by  the 
High  Commissioner  in  his  despatches  to  the 
home  Government.  On  the  contrary,  he  must 
be  a  very  good  sort  of  savage  indeed,  seeing 
that  he  had  the  magnanimity  to  refuse  to 
poison  the  wells  from  which  the  British  army 
might  drink,  saying  "  he  would  not  fight  with 
the  whites  in  any  such  inhuman  manner,  but 
he  would  fight  in  honourable  fashion,  for  he 
had  men  enough  for  that  *'  (p.  31),  He  seems, 
too,  to  have  ordered  that  in  case  any  of  the 
whites  were  taken  alive  they  should  not  be 
hurt,  but  brought  to  him  that  they  might  be 
sent  home  in  safety  at  the  close  of  hostilities. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  war  Mr,  Vijn  served  as 
the  king's  secretary,  writing  notes  in  pencil  for 
him  to  Lord  Chelmsford  ;  and  after  the  Battle  of 
Uiundi  he  was  employed  hj  Sir  G-arnet  Wolseley 
to  try  and  induce  the  fugitive  monarch  to  come 
into  the  British  lines  and  surrender.  As  might 
be  expected  from  the  author's  situation,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  the  generally  unsettled  state  of 
the  country,  there  were  few  opportunities  given 
to  him  of  making  any  observations  on  the 
customs,  religion,  or  folk-lore  of  the  Zulus ;  but 
as  a  contribution  to  South  African  politics  by 
an  apparently  dispassionate  and  unprejudiced 
observer  this  book  undoubtedly  deserves  a  care- 
ful perusal 

T7ie  Reader's  JIandhook  of  Allusions,  By  the 
Eev.  fi.  0.  Brewer,  LL.D.  (Chatto  andWindus.) 
This  portly  volume  may,  at  the  first  opening, 
a  litfie  remind  the  reider  of  that  famous  dic- 
tionary which  Macaulay  once  proposed,  and 
in  which  the  entries  ^ere  impartially  to  include 
Tom  Jones,  Davy  Jones,  ana  Sir  William  Jones 
under  the  same  comprehensive  heading.  When 
the  oddity  of  finding  a  succinct  life  of  Miss  Tox, 
and  an  accurate  "topographical  description  of 
several  Borers  of  Bliss  entered  in  a  business- 
like and  wholly  matter-of-fact  manner,  has 
once  been  got  oyer,  it  is  seen  that  Dr.  Brewer 


hasperformed  Ms  task  with  considerable  dilieenoe 
and  judgment,  and  had  been  wonderfully  Uberal 
in  his  selection.  Thoroughgoing  lovers  of 
literature  may  indeed  regret  that  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  existing  army  of  manuals,  hand- 
books, &c.,  should  come  this  last  guide  to  the 
blind,  or  rather  the  indolent,  to  enable  the 
latter  to  dispense  with  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  the  originals  of  such  allusions  as  here  find 
explanation.  But  the  thing  was  clearly  in- 
evitable, and  it  has  been  on  the  whole  very 
well  done.  We  have  tested  it  by  looking  out 
for  several  rather  out-of-the-way  personages 
and  incidents,  and  have  rarely  found  Dr.  Brewer 
at  a  loss  or  inaccurate,  though  there  is  of 
course  ample  room  for  improvement  in  a  second 
edition. 

Prof.  W.  T.  Webb,  in  his  Martial  for  English 
Readers  (Klacmillan),  gives  a  translation  into 
verse  of  some  of  the  more  characteristic  epigrams. 
His  success  in  one  of  the  most  arduous  under- 
takings to  which  a  translator  could  well  address 
himself  is  very  mixed;  it  may  fairlv  be  de- 
scribed by  the  well-known  words  whicn  Martial 
used  of  his  own  performances,  8unt  bona,  sunt 
quaedam  mediocria.  One  of  his  happiest  attempts 
is  X.  40,  of  which  the  following  may  serve  as  a 
specimen: — 

**  Or  should  the  ocean-god  obey 
Old  Aeolus'  tempestuous  sway, 
Your  table,  from  its  stores  supplied, 
Lauehs  at  the  stormy  billows*  piide. 
For  m  the  well-stocked  tank  are  fed 
Turbot  and  pike  your  care  has  bred  : 
Choice  lampreys  there  towards  yon  swim ; 
Tame  mullets  to  the  water's  brim 
And  well-grown  barbels  make  their  way 
Their  keeper's  summons  to  obey." 

The  following  sonnet  is  sufficiently  pleasing 
(vi.  80):— 

**  Caesar,  to  thee  the  land  of  Nile  had  sent 
Her  winter  roses  with  officious  care, 
Thinking  to  give  thee  something  n^w  and  rare. 
But  when  to  Borne  the  Pharian  sailor  went. 
Soon  as  he  passed  within  her  walls'  extent, 
Forthwith  he  scorned  his  Memphian  gardens 

fair; 
Such  splendour  as  of  Paestum's  fields  was  there. 
Such  vernal  beauty  and  such  balmy  scent. 
Where'er  around  his  roaming  footsteps  stray, 

And  wheresoever  his  wondering  glances  bend. 
With  rose-twined  garlands  every  street  was  gay. 
Then,  Egypt,  since  no  more  thou  canst  pretend 
To  match  our  Roman  wintors,  hither  send 
Thy  com ;  the  gift  our  roses  shall  repay." 

After  this  it  is  shocking  to  find  such  doggrel  as— 

**  Why,  Cinnamus,  I  do  not  know. 
The  name  of  Cinna  you  prefer. 
Suppose  your  name  were  Roherls^  so 
You*d  straight  become  a  robher^  sir." 
The  translations,  speaking  generally,  have  the 
merit  of  faithfulness,  and  the  book  may  be 
used  with  advantage   by   professed   students. 
But,  as  a  whole,  it  fails  to  convey  the  terseness 
and  finish  of  language  which  make  Martial  so 
unapproachable. 
Legends  of  Olden  Times.    By  J.  M.  Callwell, 

g!5"ewman  and  Co.)  The  legends  which  Mr. 
all  well  has  selected  are  those  of  Beowulf,  of 
Wolfdietrich,  and  of  the  Niblungs  in  its  later 
form.  He  has  told  them  well,  though  perhaps 
with  some  sacrifice  of  their  wild  beauty^  and 
charm,  and  English  children  ought  to  rejoice 
in  them. 

Anotheb  book  which  may  be  warmly  recom- 
mended for  the  young  is  TAe  Boy*s  Froissari, 
edited  for  boys,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Sidney 
Lanier  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.).  The  task  of 
abridgment  is  skilfully  done ;  and  if  the  lan- 
guage has  not  the  chaxm  of  Froissart's  French 
or  Lord  Berners'  English,  it  is  yet,  at  all  evente, 
smooth  and  unaffected.  The  American  ori^n 
of  the  book  would  be  betrayed,  if  by  nothing 
else,  by  Mr.  A1£M  Sappes'  excellent  woodcuts. 


The  Boy*9  FroissaH  will  furnish  entertsining 
and  profitable  reading  for  the  Easter  holidays. 

It  seems  almost  hopeless  to  obtain  a  really 
critical  estimate  of  that  multifatious  oompendinm 
called  the  Talmud.  Mr.  P.  B.  Benny,  in  some 
extremely  well-written  papers  reprinted  from 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  under  the  title  of  Tht 
Criminal  Code  of  the  Jews  (Smith,  Elder  and  Co.), 
reproduces  the  penal  code  of  the  Talmudic 
treatise  Synhedrin.  He  wishes  us  to  helieve 
that  the  legal  system  practically  enforced  **  dar- 
ing the  prophetic  penod  and  at  the  time  of  tiie 
second  temple  of  Jerusalem  "  is  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Talmud.  Now,  without  justifying 
non- Jewish  Biblical  critics  for  their  slight  know, 
ledge  (and  in  most  cases  ignorance)  of  the 
Talmudic  literature,  popular  Jewish  writers, 
like  Mr.  Benny,  cannot  be  exonerated  from 
the  charge  of  gross  want  of  criticism  in 
representing  ''the  Talmnd"  as  an  authority 
for  the  times  of  Olirist  from  '*  the  prophetic 
period."  Scholars,  like  Jost,  Graetz,  and 
Neubauer,  know  better.  The  moral  is  thst, 
however  interesting,  both  ethically  and  legally, 
Mr.  Benny's  compilation  may  be,  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  trustworthy  source  for  the  early 
Jewish  legal  tradition.  Dr.  Oort,  of  Leyden,  a 
non- Jewish  scholar,  is  the  only  writer  known  to 
us  who  has  made  the  slightest  attempt,  at  any  rate 
in  a  European  language,  to  elicit  a  genoine  early 
tradition  from  the  late  deyelopmente  embodied  in 
the  Talmudic  treatises.  If  we  have  hurt  Mr. 
Benny's  almost  religious  feeling  of  reverence  for 
"  the  Talmud,"  we  are  sorry  for  it,  bat  the 
interests  of  truth  are  superior,  in  our  view,  to 
those  of  the  controversy  between  Christianity 
and  Judaism.  As  a  readable  summary  of  a 
treatise  of  the  thitd  oenttiry  A.B.,  his  work  is  of 
great  merit. 

The Churchunder  Queen Elvsahdh,  BytheRer. 
F.  G.  Lee.  In  2  vols.  (W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.) 
Dr.  Lee*s  work  is  a  bulky  polemical  pamphlet, 
wearing  an  historical  drees,  Ito  objeot  can 
scarcely  be  to  traduce  the  origin  of  the  Church  of 
England  under  the  pretence  of  thereby  recom- 
mending some  society  for  the  corporate  re-union 
of  Christendom ;  but  Dr.  Lee  has  shown  consider- 
able industry  in  gatiiering  together  from  erery 
side  every  thmg  that  could  blacken  the  character 
of  Elizabeth,  her  Ministers,  and  her  bishops,  as 
well  as  everything  that  could  glorify  the 
Catholics  who  suffered  for  their  opimons  or  their 
conduct  during  her  reign.  No  virulence  of 
abuse  is  bad  enough  for  ^BHzabeth,  while  Mary 
of  Scotland  is  called  **  the  saintly  Queen."  The 
polemical  side  of  the  book,  as  a  coarse  attack  on 
the  Church  of  England  by  one  who  is  a  mmieter 
of  it,  is  not  a  subject  for  discussion  in  ttiese 
pages.  Historically  it  is  entirely  worthless, 
as  its  only  aim  is  to  show  that  everyone 
who  took  part  in  creating  a  schism  from  the 
"One  True  Church"  was  a  base,  profligate 
self-interested  intriguer.  Dr.  Lee's  point  of 
view  does  not  differ  from  that  adopted  by .» 
Jesuit  pamphleteer  of  Elizabeth's  time,  and  his 
book  merits  just  about  as  much  attention. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  indication  throughout 
that  there  were  any  practical  abuses  in  the  "  One 
True  Church"  whidi  had  for  centuries  excitaa 
the  attention  of  earnest  men  throughoaj 
Europe,  or  that  ite  prelates  and  prieste  haj 
ever  been  other  than  saints.  Social  and 
political  considerations  are  left  entmay  un- 
touched. The  Almighty,  accordmg  to  l^r. 
Lee,  sent  plagues  and  portente  upon  Bnglano, 
which  are  duly  chroiucled,  to  warn  its  people 
against  their  godless  proceedings ;  but  Fiiuipoi 
Spain  is  not  even  mentioned,  nor  are  tiie  causes 
of  the  failure  of  his  excellent  and  orthodox  in- 
tentions towards  England  explained  even  ©n 
natural,  to  omit  supernatural,  gK>^^«- ./ir!! 
are  no  doubt  trivial  points  to  one  who  holds  mai 
*•  man  is  made  for  4e  Church,  not  the  Ohwon 
forman,"    The  book  seeiw  so  profoundly  dwui- 
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genoous  from  beginning  to  end  that  we  are 
tempted  to  believe  that  Dr.  Lee  has  his  tongue 
in  hia  oheek  all  the  while.  At  all  events,  we 
cannot  o<mgratalate  him  on  a  conoiliator  j  oon- 
tribuition  towaxds  the  "  Corporate  Be-union  of 
Chmtendom.*'  If  many  people  read  it,  the 
dormani  Protestantism  of  England  will  be 
Btirred  to  just  indignation. 

I>ieken$*$  DidUonary  of  the  Themes  from  Oxford 
to  the  Nore,  1880,  An  Unconventional  Hand- 
book. {All  the  Tear  Bound  Office.)  Mr.  Dickens 
has  reoentlj  produced  a  companion  to  his 
excellent  Didumary  of  London  which,  equally 
vith  that  little  book,  is  fall  <^  carefully 
ccUeoted  focts.  The  lovers  of  the  Thames  are 
•0  nnmfiroos  that  a  cheap  -  compendium  of 
information  relating  to  it  cannot  fail  to  command 
a  large  number  of  readers.  No  olass  has  been 
foigotten  by  the  oompiler;  thus  the  different 
kinds  of  fish  are  described  for  the  benefit  of  the 
angler,  and  the  boating  man  is  told  all  about 
the  dube,  the  raoes,  and  regattas.  The  bather, 
the  bird  fiEinoier,  the  botanist,  and  the  geologist 
each  gets  his  bit  of  information ;  and  creature 
oomfnia  in  the  shape  of  '*  cups,  cocktails,  and 
grospi"  are  not  overlooked.  Although  much 
of  ute  Dictionary  is  necesaaiily  put  in  a  curt 
fnra,  there  are  articles  that  can  be  consulted 
with  interest  for  their  own  merit,  as  *'  Art  and 
the  Thames,"  ''Poets  and  Poetry  of  the 
Tharaaa; "  and  most  of  the  accounts  of  the 
towna  and  village  are  excellent  reading. 
Delightful  memories  are  brought  up  as  we  turn 
over  the  leaves  and  read  the  names  of  well- 
known  pleasant  places.  There  are  several 
useful  plans,  and  the  new  Bule  of  the  Bead, 
which  was  published  in  the  London  Gazette  of 
August  19,  1879,  and  is  to  take  effect  on 
September  1,  1880,  finds  its  proper  place  in  the 
alphabet.  Surely  the  reader  who  cannot  find 
something  to  interest  him  in  this  shilling 
volume  must  be  difficult  to  please. 

Sngluh  Municipal  InatittUiona :  tJteir  Growth 
and  Development.  By  J.  B.  Somen  Vine. 
(Waterlow  and  Sons.)  The  chief  value  of  this 
Dook,  which  is  severdy  statistical  in  its  methods 
of  treatment,  is  to  correct  the  j)opular  error 
tiiat  our  present  system  of  mumcipal  govern- 
ment is  of  ancient  date.  In  name,  indeed, 
many  of  our  cities  and  boroughs  can  boast  of 
a  pre-historio  antiquity ;  but  municipal  corpora- 
tions, in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term,  did  not 
come  into  existence  until  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  centtuy.  At  about  ^at  time  a  popular 
movement,  felt  throughout  other  countries  of 
Burope  at  least  as  strongly  as  in  England,  led 
to  the  granting,  by  the  Crown,  of  civic  charters, 
with  Luge  powers  of  self-government.  But  at 
a  later  epoch,  under  the  Tudors  and,  more 
especially,  under  the  Stuarts,  England  again 
participated  in  the  European  reaction  in  favour 
of  a  centralised  administration.  The  boroughs 
lost  by  force  or  by  fraud  nearly  all  their 
chartered  privileges ;  and  at  the  be^ning  of 
the  present  century  the  title  of  *'  municipality  *' 
was  a  synonym  for  corruption  and  sloth.  Muni- 
cipal institutions,  as  we  now  know  them,  with 
popular  representation  and  efficient  government, 
are  the  creatures  of  the  reforming  Act  of  1835, 
which  we  owe  to  the  enUiusiasm  whidi  carried 
the  great  Beform  Bill.  Before  that  date,  the 
Bo-called  municipalities  covered  an  area  of  only 
736  square  miles,  with  a  Uttle  more  than  two 
minion  inhabitants.  The  estimated  area  now 
imder  mxmicipal  government  is  1,189  square 
milea,  and  the  population  is  more  than  eight 
milHons.  So  far  as  statistics  go,  Mr.  Vine  has 
•lahorately  explained  the  importance  and  mean. 
lag  of  this  great  change.  He  has  given  due 
wominence  to  a  number  of  obscure  and  half- 
forgotten  facts.  Our  only  regret  is  that  he  has 
not  explained,  so  fully  as  oould  be  wished,  the 
ayatom  of  municipal  administration  now  in  full 
•Ctitity, 


PronouTidng  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  Descriptive 
and  Statistical,  (Edinbur^^h :  Oliver  and  Boyd.) 
The  announcement  of  this  book  aroused  hopes 
in  us  which  were  destined  to  be  cruelly  dis- 
appointed. There  is,  perhaps,  no  department  of 
geography  in  a  more  backward  stage  than  the 
right  spelling  and  the  right  pronimoiation  of 
names  of  foreign  plaoes.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Boyal  Q-eographioal  Society  is  now  engaged 
upon  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  orthographical 
reform,  following  the  main  lines  laid  down  by 
Dr.  Hunter  for  his  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India, 
Scientific  transliteration,  however,  may  be 
called  an  easy  task  as  compared  with  right  rules 
of  pronunciation.  First  comes  the  difficulty 
of  accent,  for  who  could  discover  for  himself 
that  the  stress  ought  to  be  laid  upon  the  first 
syllable  of  <'Kab\U"  and  the  last  syllable  of 
'*  Hissar  "  ?  But  almost  insuperable  obstacles 
present  themselves  in  the  case  of  a  language, 
such  as  Burmese,  where  the  written  character 
gives  no  clue  at  all  to  the  spoken  sound;  or 
even  in  Arabic,  where  the  vowels  are  pronounced 
differentiy  according  to  the  consonant  that  may 
happen  to  follow,  nni  such  questions  as  these, 
however  interesting,  find  no  notice  in  the  book 
before  us,  whioh  is  of  the  most  popular  and 
unscientific  character.  We  are  sorry  to  cast 
a  doubt  even  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  statistical 
information.  Under  Fifeshire,  we  read  that 
*^  the  largest  and  most  populous  town  is  Dun- 
fermline ;  "  while  on  ouer  pages  Kirkcaldy  is 
shown  to  have  23,428  inhabitant,  and  Dunferm- 
line  only  14,963  at  most.  We  are  also  greatly 
irritatea  at  the  sciolism  which  substitutes  Pan- 
jim  for  GK>a  on  the  map  of  India. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

Mb.  Thoeold  Bogees  is  engaged  in  printing 
a  second  edition  of  his  Adam  Smith  for  the 
Delegates  of  the  Oxford  University  Press.  This 
edition  will  contain  an  unbroken  series  of 
wheat  prices  by  the  quarter  from  1259  to  the 
present  time.  No  such  series  has  ^et  been 
discovered.  The  table  will  be  an  anticipation 
of  this  part  of  Mr.  Thorold  Bogers'  statistics  in 
his  forthcoming  two  volumes  of  the  Eietory  of 
Prices, 

The  Bev.  J.  Stevenson  is  preparing  for 
publication  a  very  interesting  memour  by  rfau, 
the  secretary  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots.  It  may 
be  regurded  as  containing  in  substance  the 
Queen's  account  of  her  life,  and  especialljr  of 
those  parts  of  it  which  have  been  the  subject 
of  BO  much  controversy. 

The  Bev.  Prof.  Waco's  Bampton  Lectures  for 
1879  are  in  the  press,  and  will  be  ready  very 
shortiy. 

Messrs.  W.  Skeffington  and  Son  propose 
to  issue,  early  in  April,  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
the  Late  Bev,  Bichard  Waldo  Sihthorp,  sometime  of 
St,  Jam^\  Byde;  latterly  of  St,  Barnahaa* 
Cathedral,  Nottingham,  by  the  Bev.  John 
Fowler,  M.A.  The  volume  will  contain  some 
interesting  correspondence  with  the  late  Dr. 
Bouth,  the  President,  and  with  Dr.  Bloxam,  a 
Fellow,  of  Magdalen  Oollege,  Oxford.  Mr. 
Gladstone  also  allows  some  reminiscences  of 
Mr.  Sibthorp's  preaching,  sent  by  him  to  the 
author,  to  be  inserted. 

Messrs.  Wiixiam  Blaokwood  and  Sons 
will  publish  next  week  their  reprint  of  Charles 
Kirkpatrick  Sharpens  famous  Ballad  Book,  witii 
notes,  hitherto  unpublished,  from  the  MS.  copy 
in  the  possession  of  Sir  James  Gibson  Graig, 
Bart.  Appended  to  the  reprint  is  a  number  of 
MS.  notes  on  ballads  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as 
well  as  a  few  rare  ballads  selected  from  the  MS. 
collection  made  by  William  Skene,  Esq.,  of 
Bubislaw.  Extracts  have  also  been  made  from 
a  note  book  which  Mr.  Sharpe  seems  to  have 
U9ed  as  a  Qommonpli^e  bopk  for  notes  on  Scotch 


songs  and  dramas.  The  late  David  Laiufl:  was 
engaged  on  the  editing  of  the  Ballad  Book  at  the 
time  of  his  lamented  death. 

A  POFUiiAR  edition,  which  will  form  a  third 
and  cheap  edition  of  tiie  life  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
by  Mr.  Harnett  Smith,  is  at  press,  and  will  be 

fublished  in  a  few  days  by  Messrs.  Oassell, 
'etter,  Ghklpin  and  Co. 

We  have  been  requested  toHstate  that  applica- 
tions for  membership  and  all  other  communica- 
tions intended  for  the  newly  formed  Lituanian 
Society,  to  whioh  we  referred  in  our  Notes  and 
News  of  laa/t  week,  may  be  addressed  to  Dr.  M. 
Yoelkel,  the  secretary,  Tilsit. 

We  understand  that  the  Delegates  of  the 
Oxford  University  Press  contemplate  the  issue 
of  a  series  of  volumes  on  subjects  of  original 
research,  especially,  and  in  the  first  place,  with 
the  view  of  communicating  to  the  public  such 
materials  as  exist  in  great  quantity  in  the 
Bodleian  and  the  college  libraries.  It  is 
known  to  some  that  there  are  lar^e  and  un- 
suspected treasures  in  these  depositories,  and 
that  great  assistance  would  be  ^ven  to  historical 
study  and  philological  criticism  if  use  were 
made  of  these  materials.  It  would  be,  more- 
over, no  small  satisfaction  to  Oxford  men  if  the 
reproach  of  literary  barrenness  were  removed 
from  the  imiversity,  and  some  learning  beyond 
the  art  of  cramming  for  examinations  were 
encouraged. 

The  City  of  Dreadful  Night,  and  Other  Poems, 
by  James  Thomson  (**  B.  V."),  is  now  in  the 
press  for  almost  immediate  publication  by 
Messrs.  Beeves  and  Turner. 

Prof.  Montagu  Bitrrows  is  engaged  in 
writing  an  important  work  upon  the  Foreign 
Policy  of  (}reat  Britain  during  the  reign  of 
George  III.  The  book  will  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Oassell,  Better,  Galpin  and  Co.,  under 
the  titie  of  Imperial  England, 

The  Bev.  Canon  Norris,  Vicar  of  St  Mary 
Bedolifle,  Bristol,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  will  shortiy  publish 
with  Messrs.  Bivington  the  first  volume  of  a 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  containing 
the  Four  Gospels.  Exposition  is  chiefly  aimed 
at,  as  the  book  is  not  primarily  intended  for 
learned  readers. 

In  addition  to  the  new  volumes  of  poetry  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds  and  Mr.  0*Shaughnessy 
which  we  have  already  announced,  we  hear  that 
the  issue  of  a  new  volume  by  Mr.  Philip  Bourke 
Marston  may  be  looked  for  at  no  very  distant 
date. 

Messrs.  Ceoil  Brooks  and  Co.  will  publish 
early  next  week  a  pamphlet  by  Cardinal 
Manning  entitied  TJie  Catholic  Chwrch  and 
Modem  Society, 

Mr.  B.  Hovenden  has  issued  the  first  part 
of  the  Monumental  Inscriptions  in  the  Old 
Churchyard  of  St,  Mary,  Neunngton,  Some 
slight  delay  has  been  caused  in  the  appearance 
of  the  book  by  the  task  of  annotating  the 
inscriptions.  Many  of  them  are  of  great  value 
for  genealo^cal  or  biographical  purposes,  and 
possess  an  mterest  far  beyond  \h»  limits  of 
the  parish.  Bishop  Horsley  enjoyed  for  many 
years  the  rich  rectory  of  Newington,  and  one 
of  tiie  most  elaborate  epitaphs  records  the  loss 
of  his  wife  and  his  own  death  a  few  months 
afterwards. 

We  understand  that  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  have  resolved  upon  permanently 
adopting  tiie  Siemens  system  of  lighting  by 
electricity  which  has  been  in  temporary  use  in 
the  Beading-Boom  for  some  months.  In  order 
to  provide  greater  security  against  anv  sparks 
of  carbon  that  might  feJl,  a  glass  tray  has  been 
placed  under  the  Gimps.  The  great  mcrease  in 
the  number  of  hours  during  whioh  readers 
have  been  eaabled  to  avail  ^emselves  of  the 
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privileges  of  the  Mueeum  has  ^iyen  great  satis- 
faction  and  been  widely  appreciated. 

The  Library  of  Cornell  University  has  just 
received  from  Mr.  W.  G.  Ghirrison  a  valuable 
collection  of  autograph  letters  which  were 
received  during  the  an ti- slavery  agitation  and 
the  years  of  the  Civil  War  by  his  father,  the 
late  William  Lloyd  Q-arrison. 

The  Rev.  C.  E.  Moberly,  late  Assistant- 
Master  in  Rugby  School,  is  just  about  to  publish 
Borneo  and  Jvliti  as  an  addition  to  the  series  of 
Bugby  School  editions  of  Bhakspere;  he  has 
also  just  ready  a  new  and  revised  edition  of 
his  Geography  of  Northern  Europe,  Both  will 
be  published  by  Messrs.  Bivington. 

The  following  arrangements  have  ju9t  been 
made  for  the  lectures  at  the  Boyal  Institution 
after  Easter  :— Tuesdays :  Prof.  Huxley  will 
deliver  two  lectures  on  *'  Dogs,  and  the  Prob- 
lems connected  with  them ; "  Mr.  Bobert  H. 
Scott.  P.B.S.,  four  lectures  on  "Wind  and 
Weather ; "  Mr.  John  Fiske,  three  lectures  on 
"American  Political  Ideas  viewed  from  the 
Standpoint  of  Universal  History."  On  Thurs- 
days :  Prof.  Tyndall  will  deliver  six  lectures  on 
' « Light  as  a  Mode  of  Motion ; "  Mr.  T.  W.  Bhys 
Davids,  three  lectures  on  '*  The  Sacred  Books 
of  the  Early  Buddhists."  On  Saturdays :  Mr. 
James  Sully  will  deliver  three  lectures  on  "  Art 
and  Vision ; "  Prof.  Henry  Morley,  five  lectures 
on  "The  Dramatists  before  Shakspere,  from  the 
Origin  of  the  English  Drama  to  the  Year  of  the 
Death  of  Marlowe  (1593)."  The  Friday  evening 
meetings  wUl  be  resumed  on  April  9,  when 
Prof.  Huxley  will  lecture  on  "TheCominff  of 
Age  of  the  *  Origin  of  Species.* "  SucceediDg 
discourses  will  probably  be  given  byM.  Ernest 
Benan,  Mr.  W.  H.  Pollock,  Mr.  W.  Spottis- 
woode,  Mr.  Q.  J.  Bomanes,  Lord  Beay,  Mr. 
H.  H.  Statham,  and  Mr.  Francis  Hueffer. 

The  German  Publishers^  Journal  has  issued 
statistics  concemiog  the  number  of  periodical 
publications  published  in  the  world.  Accord- 
ing to  them  the  total  number  is  about  23,000, 
of  which  Germany  boasts  the  greatest  number, 
viz.,  3,778;  England,  2,509;  France.  2,000; 
Italy,  1,226;  Austria,  1,200;  Bussia,  500. 
Asia  produces  387  ;  Africa,  50;  America,  9,129 ; 
and  Australia  100. 

The  publication  of  the  draft  charter  of  the 
Yictoria  University  carries  one  stage  farther 
this  interesting  experiment  in  academical  con- 
struction. Combining  the  two  types  represented 
by  the  Scotch  universities  and  the  University 
of  London,  it  is  proposed  to  form  four  distinct 
bodies— the  University  Court,  the  University 
Council,  the  Convocation,  and  the  General 
Board  of  Studies.  But  as  the  supreme  authority 
in  legislation  will  rest  with  the  University 
Court,  its  constitution  alone  becomes  of  import- 
ance. The  number  of  members  will  vary 
according  to  circumstances ;  but  the  representa- 
tives of  the  affiliated  colleges  must  always 
form  a  dear  majority  of  the  whole.  No  college 
is  to  have  less  than  nine  representatives,  and 
none  more  than  nineteen;  of  the  remaining 
members,  twelve  are  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Government,  and  only  four,  ultimately  rising 
to  seven,  are  left  to  be  elected  by  Convocation 
or  the  general  bod;^  of  graduates.  The  col- 
leges, therefore,  which  we  may  assume  to  be 
identical  with  their  several  professoriates,  will 
possess  the  entire  control  of  the  examination 
system,  subject  only  to  the  proviso  that  one  at 
least  of  each  pair  of  examiners  shall  always  be 
taken  from  outside.  In  other  words,  the  privi- 
lege of  conferring  degrees  is  indirectly  granted 
to  the  teaching  staff,  while  the  dangers  of  such 
a  measure  are  sought  to  be  obviated  by  the 
elaboration  of  checks  and  counter-chedcs.  The 
Owens  College  and  the  Yorkshire  College  of 
Science  may  prove  themselves  worthy  oi  the 
^pSdeace  reposed  in  th^m,  but  Qoi^e  ^Q  leas 


does  the  principle  of  the  scheme  appear  to  us 
radically  unsound. 

Le  Livre  announces  the  discovery  in  the 
Treves  Library  of  a  French  poem  entitled  Sainte- 
Nouna  et  son  Fits  Saint- Devy,  composed  by 
Bichard  Coeur  de  Lion  during  his  captivity  in 
Tirol. 

Messes.  Bivingtow  will  shortly  issue  An 
Essay  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Immortality, 
by  the  Be  v.  James  Challis,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  &c, 
Flumian  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Experi- 
mental  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  Some  Helps  for  School' Life :  Ser- 
mons preached  at  Clifton  College,  1862-1879,  by 
the  Bev.  Dr.  J.  Percival,  President  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  and  late  Head  Master  of  Clifton 
College. 

A  SERIES  of  Histories  of  the  Literatures  of 
the  World,  composed  exclusively  by  Bussian 
scholars,  is  announced  to  appear  in  St.  Peters- 
burg early  in  the  present  year.  The  first  ^art  will 
contain  a  general  Introduction  to  the  series  from 
the  pen  of  the  editor,  Prof.  V.  F.  Korsh. 
Among  the  subjects  treated  will  be  Indian 
Literature  by  Minaief,  Arabic  and  Persian 
Literature  by  Harkayy,  and  Latin  Literature 
by  Modestof. 

The  indefatigable  Polish  author,  J.  I. 
Kraszewski,  whose  jubilee  was  recently  cele- 
brated at  Cracow,  has  just  completed  a  new 
novel,  the  title  of  which  is  Dwa  Boga — Dwie 
Drogi  ("  Two  Gods— Two  Ways  "). 

We  have  received  the  first  volume  of  M. 
Jacques  de  Bough's  Inscriptions  recueillies  d 
Edfoo  (Paris :  Leroux),  of  which  we  reserve  a 
detailed  notice  till  the  second  volume  is  issued. 

Messrs.  Griffith  akd  Fjlrran  have  in  the 
press  a  little  volume  of  dialogues  b^  the  use 
of  which,  as  a  class  reading  book,  it  is  believed 
that  children,  even  under  inexperienced  teachers, 
will  unconsciously  and  pleasantly  gain  some 
knowledge  of  the  earth's  surface  and  movement. 
Glimpses  of  the  Globe,  as  the  volume  is  named, 
is  by  the  author  of  The  Teacher,  published  last 
year  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  second  volume  of  Herr  Philipp  Spitta's 
biography  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  com- 
pleting the  work,  will  shortly  be  published  at 
Leipzig.  It  will  contain  upwards  of  one 
thousand  pages,  embracing  the  career  of  the 
composer  from  his  appointment  as  Cantor  at 
Leipzig  in  1723  to  his  death  in  1750. 

The  Beport  of  the  Nottingham  Free  Library 
Committee  states  that  the  public  interest  in  the 
libraries  continues  to  increase.  The  lending 
library,  however,  is  in  a  deplorable  condition, 
and  funds  are  urgently  needed  to  replace  worn- 
out  copies  of  popular  works.  Among  recent 
donations  to  the  museum  is  a  valuable  series 
of  birds  from  the  Fiji  Islands  presented  bv  Mr.  W. 
FiUingham  Parr,  now  resident  at  Levuka.  The 
Clothworkers'  Company  has  presented  to  the 
library  a  copy  of  Dupont-Auberville*s  Oma- 
mental  Textile  Fabrics  of  all  Nations.  The 
Clumber  collection  is  at  present  exhibited  in 
the  Castle  Museum. 

M.  DE  YoouE,  the  learned  Orientalist,  is  to 

Sublish  immediately,  for  the  Soci^t^  de  THistoire 
e  France,  a  new  edition  of  the  Mimoires  de 
Villars,  M.  de  Vogu^  is  the  owner  of  the 
MSS.  which  Anquetil  used  for  the  first  edition. 
The  true  text,  which  was  altered  by  Anquetil, 
will  be  restored,  and  much  fresh  information 
will  be  supplied  in  notes  and  appendices. 

The  Chair  of  Political  Economy  at  the 
Coll^^e  de  France,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
M.  Michel  Chevalier,  is  keenly  disouted.  The 
candidates  are  MM  Fr^d^ricPassy,^aulLeroy- 
Beaulieu,  and  Garnier  (senator),  all  three 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
SQieuces,  ap4  ^t  Alglave,  publicist, 


The  nomination  of  M.  Fustel  de  OoulangM 
to  the  direction  of  the  Ecole  Normale  baa 
occasioned  the  following  changes  in  the  staff 
of  the  university  :—M.  Lavisse  succeedn  M. 
Fustel  de  Coulanges  as  <'  professeur  snppMant" 
at  the  Sorbonne,  and  M.  G.  Monod  sacoeeds 
M.  Lavisse  as  Professor  of  History  at  the 
Ecole  Normale. 

Messrs.  Hjlchette  are  about  to  add  to  their 
fine  collection  of  the  ancient  classics  (whid^ 
already  contains  M.  Weil's  Demosthene$,  M. 
Toumier's  Sophodes^  and  M.  Benoist's  Virgil]  a 
new  edition  of  Xenophon  by  M.  Ch.  Oraux,  of 
the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes.  This  edition  will 
comprise  at  least  six  volumes. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Clifton  Shakspere 
Society  on  February  28  A  Midsummer  Nighfi 
Dream  was  the  play  for  critical  consideration. 
Reports  were  presented  from  the  following 
departments :— Sources  and  History,  hj  Mr. 
John  Williams;  Metre  and  Authorship,  by 
Miss  Constance  O'Brien ;  Grammar,  by  Mr. 
E.  Thelwall;  Early  Dramatic  Representations, 
by  Mr.  C.  P.  ELarris ;  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
by  Mr.  Nelson  0.  Dobson ;  Historical  Beferenoee, 
by  Mr.  C.  P.  Harris ;  Anachronisms,  by  the 
Bev.  B.  S.  Tucker;  Plants  and  Animals,  by 
Dr.  J.  E.  Shaw  ;  Demonology  and  Witchtaftft, 
hj  Miss  Florence  O'Brien.  Mr.  P.  A.  Daniers 
Time  Analysis  of  the  play,  and  Mr.  P.  J. 
Fumivall*s  paper  "  On  Puck's  '  Swifter  than 
the  Moon's  Spnere'  (11.  i.  7)  and  Shakepere's 
Astronomy"  (read  before  tiie  New  Shakspere 
Society  respectively  on  November  8,  1878,  and 
November  14,  1879),  were  brought  before  the 
society. 

Deaconesses  in  the  Church  of  England:  a 
Short  Essay  on  the  Order  as  in  the  Primitive 
Church,  and  on  tJieir  Present  Position  and  Workf 
dedicated  to  and  revised  by  the  Dean  of  Chester, 
will  shortly  be  published  by  Messrs.  Griffith 
and  Farran.  The  object  of  the  book  is  to  brbg 
the  subject  of  deaconesses  before  the  minds  of 
those  who  may  not  hitherto  have  given  sufficieDt 
consideration  to  the  movement ;  to  ansver  the 
question,  What  is  a  deaconess  ?  and  to  define 
their  function  in  connexion  with  church  work. 

It  has  always  been  asserted  that  Capell,  in 
1760,  was  the  first  man  to  attribute  the  play  of 
Edward  the  Third  to  Shakspere ;  but  nearly  a 
hundred  years  earlier  Mr.  Furnivall  finds,  in 
**  An  exact  and  perfect  Catalogue  of  all  Playf* 
that  are  Printed,"  at  the  end  of  T[hotnas] 
G[off]'s  Careless  Shepherdess,  1656,  the  entry- 
Edward  2  ) 

Edwards  >  Shdkspear. 
Edward  4  ) 
And  although  the  attribution  of  Marlowe  8 
Edward  IL  and  Heywood's  Edward  IV.  to 
Shakspere  robs  of  all  value  the  assignment  of 
Edward  III.  to  him,  yet  the  fact  that  Goff  pre- 
ceded Oapell  in  so  assigning  it  should  be  known. 
Neither  Goff,  nor  Kirkman,  the  better  cataloguer 
who  soon  followed  him,  attributes  Ardm  of 
Feversham  to  Shakspere. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Sir  John  Benjamin 
Maoneill,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  author  of  Tabk^  M 
facilitating  the  Calculation  of  Earthmrks  i» 
Bailway  Cuttings,  &c. ;  of  Mr.  James  Lenox,  of 
New  York,  founder  of  the  Lenox  Library;  of 
the  Hon.  Samuel  G.  Arnold,  the  historian  of 
the  colony  and  State  of  Ehode  Island;  of 
August  Cranz,  author  of  Eritis  aicut  DeM\ 
and  of  Dr.  Ludwig  Moser,  Professor  of  Physica 
in  the  University  of  Kdnigsberg. 

Messes.  A.  and  0.  Black  write:— 
«  Oar  attention  haYing  been  drawn  to  a  paragnpb 
in  your  Saturday's  isaoe  aanooncinff  OoL  Clarke  ■ 
forthcoming  work  on  Geodesy,  and  at  the  eame 
time  stating  that  'the  only  adequate  treatwe  on 
Geodetic  Surveys  hitherto  pubUahed  in  the  KngUsn 
language  was  Sir  G.  B.  Airy's  article  on  IM 
Figure  ol  th9  Bvth  "  io  the  gne^dofwd^  Mttrq- 
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potUoMOt' m  ihmk  it  right— to  prevent  xnimmder- 
•Undiog—to  remind  yon  that  treatiaea  on  Geodesy 
•ad  the  Figure  of  the  Earth  have  recently  appeared 
in  the  Rtcycicpaedia  BrUannkti,  ninth  edition, 
both  by  CoL  Clarke." 

"We  have  reoelTed  The  Odyssey  of  Homer  done 

into  English  Prose,  by  S.  H.  Butcher  and  A. 

lang,  second  edition,  revised  and  corrected, 

vith  additional  notes  (If  acmillan) ;  The  Stoice, 

Epicureans^  and  Sceptics,   translated  from  the 

Oerman  by  Dr.  £.  Zeller,  by  Oswald  J.  Reiohel, 

nev   and   revised   edition    (Longmans);    Thi 

QetOk  Life  Series,  new  edition  (Sampson  Low 

and  Co.) ;  The  Oher-Ammergau  PamonPlay,  by 

the  Bev.  Malcolm  MacCoU,  new  and  revised 

edition  (Btving:tons) ;  Anihologia  Laiina,  hj  the 

Bev.  F.   St    John  Thackeray,   third  edition, 

revised  and  enlarged  (George  Bell  and  Sons) ; 

The  Spirit  and  ihe  Muse,  by  Sir  Philip  Perrine, 

Btri,  second  edition,   enlarged  (Longmans); 

The  Check  Jowmal,  hj  G.  Jackson,  fifteenth 

edition  (Effingham  Wilson);  La  Prusse  et  la 

France    devani    VHieUnre,    par    A.    Legrelle, 

noavelle   Edition    (Paris:    Cotillon);     Annual 

Bfpori  of  the    Comptroller   of    ihe    Currency, 

Deoembot  1,  1879  (Washington :    Government 

Pibting  Office) ;  With  the  Armies  of  the  BaU 

hm  ond  at  OaUipoti  in  1877-78,  b^  Lieut. -Col. 

Fife-Ccokson,  fifth  and  cheap  edition  (Cassell, 

Pftter,  GalpinandCo.);  &c. 


which  is  covered  with  trees  and  has  few  grassy 
open  spaces.  The  ground  slopes  graduidly 
west  almost  to  the  boundary  stream,  Mkaliza, 
which  flows  south  in  about  E.  long.  32''  20'.  Mr. 
Thomson  then  came  to  Mambwe,  in  which 
glassy  plains  alternate  with  wooded  ridges, 
rising  to  5,000  feet  at  MuHchuchu,  Kitimba's 
capital.  The  same  height  was  generally  main- 
tamed  to  Lake  Tanganyika  through  the  hilly 
country  of  TJlungu.  Northern  Mambwe  was 
found  to  be  a  great  watershed  for  streams,  of 
which  a  considerable  one — the  Wawa— is  said 
to  flow  to  Lake  Hikwa.  The  chief  interest  of 
the  region,  however,  centres  in  a  huge  spring 
in  an  angle  of  the  TJlungu  and  Mambwe 
mountains,  which  is  the  source  of  the  main 
tributaries  of  the  Lofu  and  Luguvu ;  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  spring  the  latter  was  five  feet 
deep  and  twelve  feet  broad.  From  enquiries 
and  observations  on  the  spot,  Mr.  Thomson  is  of 
opinion  that  the  rise  of  Lake  Tanganyika  is 
periodical,  and  due  wholly  to  the  rainfall.  The 
Hoyal  Geographical  Society  have  received  later 
intelligence  by  telegram  from  Zanzibar,  by 
which  they  learn  that  in  his  northward  marcn 
Mr.  Thomson  visited  the  Lukuga  Creek  and 
found  it  a  torrent.  He  left  Ujiji  on  January 
16,  intending  to  march  through  TJguha  and 
X}hehe,  and  expected  to  reach  Kilwa  on  the 
coast  in  June. 


▲FBIGAK  EXPLORATION. 


Ths  Boyal   Geographical   Society   have. just 
received  from  Mr.  Thomson,  Mr.  Keith  John- 
iton's  suooessor  in  command  of  the  East  African 
expedition,     a    report   on    the    geographical 
features  of  the  country  between  Lakes  Nyassa 
ind  Tanganyika,  which  he  has  been  the  first  to 
explore.      Mr.    Thomson    states   that   Sonde 
(misnamed  Udiungu  by  the  late  Capt.  Elton), 
his  starting-point  at  the  north-west  of  Lake 
NyasBa,   occupies  a  deep   triangular  indenta- 
tion in  the  central  plateau,  the  escarpment  of 
vhich,  rising  to  6,000  and  8,000  feet,  bounds  it 
on  all  sides,  except  the  east.    Near  the  lake 
there  is  a  broad  plain  of  wonderful  fertility, 
with   a  large   population.    Proceeding   in   a 
north-westerly  direction,  the  expedition  under 
Mr.   Thomson   left    the    plain,    and    entered 
on  an  undulating   wooded   coimtry,    drained 
by  the  Biver  Jumbaka;   at  an  elevation  of 
3  000  feet  they  reached  an  extremely  broken 
aitd  ridgy  country,  well   suited   for   grazing 
purposes,  but  not  for  cultivation.    Mr.  Thomson 
loond  that  the  Konde  cotmtry  was  drained  by 
three  rivers,  the  Lufira,  Jumbaka,  and  Luku- 
Tiro,  and  the  population  consisted  of  Wakinga, 
vho  had  emigrated  from  their  own  country 
on  account  of  internal  dissensions.  He  says  that 
Vchungu  liee  to  the  south  of  Konde,  the  western 
limit  of  which  he  places  in  E.  long.  33^  45'  and 
S.  lat  9^  2r.    The  steep  face  of  the  plateau 
commences  here,  ascend mg  from  3,300  feet  to 
6,500  feet  in  the  country  of  Nyika.    The  first 
tvo  stages  were  over  highlands  at  an  elevation 
of  about  7,000  feet,  affording   good   pasture 
ind  well  wooded  in  parts.    The  highest  point 
leached  was  on  the  Munboya  Mountains,  a 
tasge  running  W.N. W.  and  E.S.E.,  where  the 
barometer    gave  an   elevation  of   8,180  feet. 
horn  this  point  the  ground  descended  through 
&  woodland  country,  with  few  fertile  spots,  to 
£.  long.  32*  45',  where  the  altitude  was  onlv 
3.300  feet.    The  part  of  Nyika  passed  through 
^as  very  broken  in  its  nature,  with  a  small 
population,  and  but  few  goats  snd  cattle.    On 
the  west  Nyika  is  bounded  by  the  Chingambo 
mountains,  which,  running  north  and  south, 
ri«e  fiom  3,300  to  5,000  feet,  with  a  steep  face 
OD  the  east  side,  but  sloping  gradually  to  the 
▼rat.    These  mountains  are  in  about  E.  long. 
12"  4y,  8.  lat  9°  5'.     Crossbg  this  range,  the 
e^ipeditioQ  e&t«i'^  tho  Inyamifranga  country. 


HAQAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Nineteenth  Century ^  iu  addition  to  a  poli- 
tical manifesto  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  which  is 
hardly  properly  to  be  spoken  of  in  a  literary 
journal,  has—beside  some  less  noteworthy 
contributions — an  excellent  article  by  James 
Payn  on  ''Sham  Admiration  in  Literature," 
and  a  very  earnest  argument  by  Mr.  Kegan 
Paul  for  the  use,  and  not  the  disuse,  of  ''  Our 
City  Churches."  Mr.  Payn's  paper,  written 
perhaps  with  something  less  than  the  brilliancy 
to  which  he  has  accustomed  us  both  in  his 
magazine  articles  and  in  his  witty  novels,  is 

Eracticall]^  a  protest  against  conventionality  in 
teraryfuth.  The  person  who  on  hearing  a  fine 
modem  poem — since  it  was  fine  it  cannot  have 
been  one  of  the  productions  of  our  younger  and 
imitative  school — exclaimed  that  it  was  all  very 
well,  but,  for  his  part,  he  preferred  Milton,  and 
who,  on  being  pressed  wim  respect  to  his  pre- 
ferences for  Milton,  was  fain  to  avow  that  it 
was  some  time  since  he  last  had  dipped  into 
that  august  poet,  was  a  very  fair  type  of  the 
society  critic  who  has  been  trained  to  think 
certain  things  classical  and  all  the  rest  second 
rate.  Mr.  Payn's  protest  is  vigorous,  and  the 
arguments  witih  which  he  supports  it  are  true  as 
well  as  ingenious.  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  is  refresh- 
ingly earnest  in  his  appeal  to  the  City  clergy  to 
make  additional  use  of  the  churches  in  which 
now,  chiefly  on  Sundays,  they  perform  more  or 
less  dreary  ministrations.  He  pleads  for  the 
extension  of  the  soothine  and  restful  influence 
which  maj  be  exercised  by  brief  church  service 
in  the  midst  of  business  days.  Eyeryone,  he 
says,  has  half-an-hour  to  spare,  and  the  church, 
or  the  pleasant  bit  of  City  churchyard,  beset 
with  ancient  trees  still  green  in  the  middle  of 
the  town,  might  be  made  with  no  great  effort  a 
favourito  place  for  mental  refreshment.  On  the 
aesthetic  side  of  the  question  he  fully  recog- 
nises Sir  Christopher  Wren's  artistry  iu  re- 
garding each  church  as  part  of  a  scheme  of 
which  St.  Paul's  was  the  centre,  and  if  a  recog- 
nition of  this  fact  were  more  general  we  should 
hear  less  of  destruction  and  of  that  supremely 
vicious  meddling  which  is  called  *'  restoration. 
The  religious  part  of  Mr.  Kegan  Paul's  argu- 
ment comes  with  all  the  greater  strength  to 
those  whom  he  addresses  just  because  he  is 
**  not,  in  their  sense,  a  believer." 

TSI  Arti<?le  by  Mr*  |Jetbb44f  9  in  tbe  Con- 


temporary Review  on  **  The  Vernacular  Press  in 
India"  is  interesting  on  several  grounds.  Apart 
from  official  documents  and  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment, it  is  the  first  attempt  to  enlighten  the 
English  public  upon  a  subiect  of  no  little  im- 
portance, and  Mr.  Lethbridge  has  special  quali- 
ncations  to  be  heard.  He  has  himself  been 
intimately  connected  with  the  English  press  in 
India,  and  he  is  at  the  present  moment  the 
officisl  Press  Commissioner,  though  temporarily 
at  home  on  furlough.  The  first  vernacular 
newspaper  was  started  in  1822  by  the  well- 
known  Baptist  missionaries  of  Serampur,  though 
an  English  newspaper  had  appeared  at  Calcutta 
as  early  as  1780,  m  the  time  of  Warren  Hastings. 
For  many  years  the  vernacular  printing  presses 
limited  themselves  to  the  issue  of  religious 
polemics,  in  the  interesto  of  Christianity,  of  the 
Brahma  Samaj,  or  of  orthodox  Hinduism. 
Political  discussion  has  been  a  comparatively 
recent  growth ;  and  it  must  boTecollected  that 
in  India  political  discussion  is  identical  with 
criticism,  or  defence,  of  the  Administration. 
There  are  now  about  two  hundred  and  thirty 
newspapers  regularly  published  in  the  various 
vemaciilars,  with  an  estimated  total  ciroulafcioti  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies ;  olo  of 
these  has  a  circulation  considerably  over  five 
thousand,  and  is  sold  for  three-eighths  of  a  penny 
Mr.  Lethbridge's  historical  sketch  gives  much 
curious  information  about  the  past  and  present 
condition  of  this  development  of  literary  ac- 
tivity, but  his  entire  article  seems  to  us  to  be 
tinged  with  a  pardonable  desire  to  defend  the 
creation  of  the  machinery  which  it  has  been  his 
own  duty  to  manipulate.  This  machinery  con- 
siste  of  two  parts — first,  an  office  to  supply  both 
vernacular  and  English  newspapers  with  such 
intelligence  as  the  Government  chooses  to  com- 
municato;  and,  secondly,  a  censorship— in  fact, 
if  not  in  name— exercised  over  the  vernacular 
press  only.  It  is  a  censorship,  though  it 
operates  only  after  publication,  because  the 
control  is  taken  from  the  courte  of  law  and 
placed  in  the  discretion  of  the  executive,  and 
because  the  penalty  is  not  personal  against  the 
offender,  but  suppression  of  the  paper  and  con- 
fiscation of  the  plant. 

In  the  March  number  of  Fraser^s  Magazine 
Prof.  Paley  has  an  article  in  which,  with  his 
usual  learning  and  acuteness,  he  seeks  to  show 
that  writing  was  not  used  among  the  Q-reeks 
for  literary  purposes  till  the  age  of  Plato.  He 
draws  attention  to  the  distinction,  which  has 
been  too  little  noticed,  between  the  use  of 
writing  for  public  or  Stete  purposes  and  the  use 
of  it  for  book-making.  He  insiste  on  '*  the 
total  absence  from  the  Q-reek  vocabulary  of  all 
words  and  torms  connected  with  pen-and-ink 
writing  till  a  comparatively  late  period."  He 
suggeste  that  the  great  development  of  sculp- 
ture and  oratory  among  the  Greeks  was  mainlj^ 
due  to  their  having  no  outlet  for  their  intelli- 
gence and  genius  in  literature,  and  thinks  that 
a  passage  in  t\i<b  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  (1,113) 
pointe  to  books  being  at  that  time  a  novelty. 
He  suggeste  that  the  well-known  work  of 
Hekataeus  may  have  been  handed  down  orally; 
at  all  evente,  there  is  no  proof  that  written 
works  of  Hekataeus  and  HeUanikus  were  in 
existence.  He  further  disputes  the  view  that 
Thucydides  was  acquainted  with  Herodotus,  and 
notes  that  Thucydides  is  either  obliged  or  con- 
tented to  fall  back  on  inferences,  memory,  and 
hearsay  for  the  sources  of  his  history.  But  he 
has  overlooked  one  important  fact ;  the  inscrip- 
tions carved  on  the  colossi  at  Abu  Simbel  in  the 
seventh  century  B.o.  imply  that  writing  was 
even  then  so  widely  known  and  teught  in  the 
schools  of  Asia  Minor  that  militery  adventurers 
amused  themselves  with  scribbling  when  they 
had  nothing  better  to  do.  Moreover,  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  say  that  the  "  sole  exception  to 
the  absence  of  ancient  writing  other  than  that 
on  Btou^  eeems  to  b^  cert(^n  papyri  found  iH 
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Egyptian  tombs ;  "  an  immense  literature,  partly 
on  Glayi  partly  on  papyrus,  existed  in  Babjlonia 
and  Assyria  from  a  remote  period;  libraries 
were  established  in  the  chief  cities  of  Chaldea  at 
least  as  early  as  B  o.  2000,  and  education  was 
widely  diffused.  Writing  for  literary  purposes, 
moreover,  seems  to  have  been  practised  in 
Phoenicia  in  the  age  of  David. 


THE  COKQUEST  OF  MEDIA  AITD  BABYLON 
BY  CYETJS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Pinches  of 
even  morehistorical  interest  and  importance  than 
that  on  "A  Newly  Disooyered  Clay  Cylinder 
of  Cyrus  the  Great"  recently  communicated 
by  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society.  The  inscription  pub- 
lished by  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  gives  us  an 
account  of  the  conquest  of  Babylonia  by  Cyrus 
and  the  line  of  poHcy  he  subsequently  adopted 
toward  the  Babylonians.  Cyrus  is  presented 
to  us  in  a  new  light;  he  is  no  longer  the  stern 
monotheist,  the  destroyer  of  the  idols  of  Baby- 
lon, *'the  anointed  one"  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet ;  but  a  shrewd  politician,  who  flatters 
the  Babylonians  by  paying  worship  to  tiieir 
deities,  by  restoring  their  temples,  and  humour- 
ing the  priests.  Nor  was  the  conquest  of 
Babylonia  effected  only  after  a  prolonged 
struggle  and  a  siege  of  the  capital;  on  the 
contrary,  the  last  Babylonian  hing,  Nabonldus, 
seems  to  have  fled  almost  vrithout  striking  a 
blow,  Babylon  opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror, 
and  the  priestly  party  claim  to  have  been  long 
the  secret  partisans  of  the  Persian  invader  in 
consequence  of  the  sacrilegious  conduct  of  tiieir 
native  sovereign.  I  much  suspect,  however, 
that  the  Babylonian  priests  and  scribes  who 
drew  up  the  inscription,  which  can  scarcely  have 
been  understood,  much  less  read,  by  Cyrus, 
have  claimed  credit  for  themselves  for  a  course 
of  action  which  really  was  pursued  by  others. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  a  priestly  party 
could  have  carried  on  intrigues  with  one  of  alien 
race  and  creed ;  and  it  seems  more  probable  that, 
in  order  to  gain  the  good- will  of  their  new  ruler, 
and  explain  the  fate  which  had  overtaken  their 
country,  the  priests  have  appropriated  to  them- 
selves the  political  conduct  of  the  Jews  and 
other  exiles  iii  Babylonia.  However  this  may 
be,  the  cylinder  brought  before  ^e  public  by 
Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  has  been  largely  supple- 
mented by  the  fragments  of  a  tablet  purchased  a 
few  months  ago  by  the  British  Museum. 
Though  this  tablet  is  chiefljr  occupied  with  the 
annals  of  the  last  native  king,  Nabonidus,  it 
was  drawn  up  after  the  Persian  conquest,  and 
is  therefore  strongly  coloured  in  favour  of  the 
new  rSgime.  The  history  of  the  first,  second, 
third,  sixth,  eleventh,  and  seventeenth  years  of 
Nabonidus  is  in  a  fragmentary  state ;  that  of  the 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  years  is  almost 
complete.  The  following  are  the  most  impor- 
tant facts  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  frag- 
ments : — 

In  the  second  year  of  Nabonidus  there  was  a 
rising  in  tiamatii,  and  in  the  next  year  the 
King  visited  Phoenicia,  possibly  in  consequence 
of  the  revolt.  The  Persians  first  appear  on  the 
scene  in  the  sixth  year,  in  the  latter  half  of 
which  we  find  Cyrus,  King  of  Ansan  or  Southern 
Elam,  fighting  against  Isfcuvegu,  the  classical 
Astyages,  King  of  Agamtanu,  or  Ekbataua. 
The  army  of  Astyages,  it  is  stated,  revolted 
against  him,  and  sent  him  in  chains  to  Cyrus, 
who  entered  Ekbatana  and  spoiled  it.  Three 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  statement. 
First,  that  one  more  blow  is  given  to  the 
historical  character  of  the  Cyropaedia ;  secondly, 
that  the  etymology  which  has  seen  in  the  name  of 
Asty  ages  the  Old-  Persian  ajidahdka,  the '  *  biting 
snake,^'  and  the  later  Persian  Zohak,  must  be 
\^  given  up ;  thirdly,  that  the  overthrow  of  the  I 


Median  power  took  place  B.o.  549.    Meanwhile, 
Nabonidus  remained  inactive  in  the  city  of  Tev&, 
which  Mr.  Pinches  believes  to  have  been  a 
quarter  of  Babylon,  while  the  arm^  was  in 
Aocad  under  the  command  of  the  King's  son. 
The  Kind's  mother,  the  Nitokris  of  Herodotus, 
was  also  m  the  camp,  which  was  stationed  on  the 
Euphrates,  near  Sippara — a  fact,  bjr-the-way, 
which  settles  the  local  position  of  Aecad — and 
here  she  died,  on  the  5th  of  Nisan,  in  the  ninth 
year   of  the   reign   of   Nabonidus,  and   was 
mourned  for  three  days  by  the  King's  son,  the 
army,  and  the  people  of  Aocad,  but  not,  be  it 
observed,  by  the  King  himself.     About  the 
same   time,    Qjtub   crossed   the  Tigris  below 
Arbela  or  Arbahil,  in  order  to  attack  a  local 
ruler.    It  must  have  been  at  this  period  that 
Larissa  and  Mespila,  whose  ruins  were  seen  by 
Xenophon  {Andb,  iii.  4),  were  destroyed  by  the 
Persians.    In  the  following  year  Cyras  appears 
for  the  first  time  to  have  marched  into  Acoad 
itself.    It  was  not,  however,  till  the  seventeenth 
year  of  Nabonidus  that  he  was  able  to  effect 
the  conquest  of  Babvlonia.    The  army  in  Acoad 
had  probably  checked  his   advance  ftotn,  the 
north,  and  he  had  therefore  adopted  a  new  route 
for  attack  from  the  south-east,  after  suooessfully 
tampering  with  a  certain  section  of  the  subjects 
of  the  Babylonian  monarch.    The  inhabitants 
of  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  rerolted,  and 
all  the  efforts  made  by  Nabonidus  to  propitiate 
the  gods  were  unavaihng.    A  battle  took  place 
in  the  month  Tammuz,  or  June,  at  Butum, 
perhaps  the  Rata  of  Ptolemy,  which  lay  to  the 
south  of  Babylon.    It  resulted  in  the  completo 
victory  of  Cyrus  and  the  revolt  of  the  people  of 
Accad  from  Nabonidus.  Sippara  was  taken  with- 
out fighting  by  the  Persians  on  the  14th  of  Tam- 
muz.   Nabonidus  fled,  but  was  captured  by  the 
Persian  general,  Gobryas,  on  the  16th  of  Tammuz, 
and  Babylon  was  entored  without  any  resistance 
by  Gobryas  almost   immediately    afterwards. 
The  only  resistance  experienced,  indeed,  was  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  when  some  "  rebelB  of  the 
land  of  Gutium  "  or  Kurdisten  shut  themselves 
up  in  the  temple  of  Saggil,  which   Sir   H. 
Bawlinson  identifies  with  the  famous  temple  of 
Bel,  now  represented  by  the  mound  of  Babil ; 
but  as  they  had  no  weapons  they  could  do 
nothing.    It  was  not  till  the  3rd  of  Marchesvan, 
or  October,  that  Cvrus  entered  Babylon,  ap- 
parently  during    the    night,    and    appointed 
Gobryas  and  others  to  govern  the  city.    On  the 
11th  of  the  same  month  Nabonidus  died,  which 
disposes  of  the  story  of  his  appointment  to  the 
government  of  Karamania.    C^rus  dlowed  the 
people  of  Accad  to  mourn  for  him  six  days. 

The  Persian  king  now  commenced  his  policy 
of  conciliation;  the  Babylonian  gods  were 
restored  to  their  shrines  with  every  mark  of 
religious  reverence,  and  on  the  4tb  of  Nisan, 
the  first  month  of  the  new  year  (b.c.  537), 
Cambyses,  the  son*  of  Cyrus,  took  part  in  the 
religious  ceremonies  performed  in  honour  of  the 
various  deities. 

I  need  not  draw  attention  to  the  importent 
bearing  this  discovery  will  have  upon  Biblical 
investigations.  TWo  remarks,  however,  must 
be  added ;   the  teblet  seems  to  have  been  com- 

Siled  only  a  short  time  after  the  death  of 
fabonidus,  and  ite  compilers  were  Babylonians 
whose  mode  of  writing  was  probably  unin- 
telligible to  their  Persian  masters.  I  say  only 
**  probably ; "  since  Cyrus  was  hereditary  king 
of  Ansan,  a  countiy  where  the  cuneiform 
system  of  Writing  had  been  in  use  from  a  period 
possibly  earlier  than  that  in  which  it  had  been 
introduced  into  the  plain  of  Accad,  while  the 
correspondence  whidt  had  been  carried  on 
between  Cyrus  and  a  certain  section  of  the 
Babylonians,  as  well  as  his  participation  in  the 
rites  of  Babylonian  worship,  may  imply  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Babylonian  language 
and  mode  of  writing.  A.  H.  Satce. 
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BxBOBa,  H.    Die  geograpbisclien  Fragmente  d.  Eratosthenes. 

Leipsig :  Teubner.    8  M.  40  Pf . 
0BAXXATIOZ  Latinl  ex  reoenalane  H.  KsOii.     Vol  TIL 

Faao.  2.    Ldpzig :  Teubner.     11  M.  20  Pf. 
Hbksb,  O.    Stadien  za  Sophoklea,    Leipsig:  Tsnbner.  8M. 
BlBLLBB,  O.     Epilegomena  au  Soraa.     2.  Thl.    Leipiif: 

Teubner.    8  M. 
PxiPBR,  B.    Die  handflohriftliohe  TTebflrliefenxng  d.  ATUO&iu. 

Leipaig :  Teubner.    4  M. 
PnoPBaTu,  8.,    Elegiainm  UbrI  IV.  Beo.  Ae.  Baehreni. 

Leipaig :  Teubner.    5  M.  60  Pf. 
SiBOLiM,  W.   Die  ^agmehte  d.  L.  Ooellna  Antipater.  Leipag; 

Teubner.    2  M. 
Stki,  P.y  aenientiae.     Bm.  0.  ICeyer.     Leipaig:  Trabner. 

2  M.  40  Pf. 
THBaAURva    Steiacvs,    oollegenmt  Qufttmibra,  Ben^tria, 

Lorsbaoh,  Arnold!,    Field.      Bdidit   B.  Payna  im±. 

Faao.  5.    Olacendon  Preas.    21b. 


COBBESPONDENOE. 


AGE  OF  THE  AJANTA  PAmTiyGS. 

Ajanta  Oayes :  Jan.  31, 1880. 

In  the  AoADBMY  of  Deoember  20,  1879 
(p.  450),  I  observe  a  brief  notice  of  a  meeting 
of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  at  which  a  paper 
was  read  from  B^bu  B^jendraldla  Mifcra ''  On 
the  Age  of  the  Oaves  at  Ajanta/'  which  would 
seem  to  place  the  famoas  frescoes  here  as  Ux 
back  as  the  Christian  era.  If  the  Babu  has 
actuallv  visited  the  caves,  it  is  difficult  io  under- 
stand now  he  conld  have  failed  to  obserre  that, 
almost  in  the  middle  of  the  series,  and  at  a 
lower  level  than  the  rest,  are  four  or  fiye  cayes 
of  quite  a  different  type  of  architecture,  and 
evidently  of  much  greater  age  than  the  others. 
Two  of  these  are  Ohaitya  oaves,  or  ehapels,  and 
all  of  them  are  quite  devoid  of  images— except 
a  few  figures,  palpable  insertions  of  a  later  date, 
outside  the  smaller  Chaitya ;  the  two  or  three 
monastic  abodes  are  without  shrines,  and  hare 
Stone  benches  for  beds  in  their  cells.  In  this 
group  are  two  inscriptions ;  one  of  them,  from 
the  form  of  the  characters,  can  hardly  date 
earlier  than  the  second  century  a.d.  ;  the  other 
may  be  earlier.  But  this  matters  little,  for  these 
caves  do  not  contain  any  of  the  Babu's  Persian 
or  other  foreign  figures. 

All  the  other  caves  at  Aja^i^S  are  of  quite  a 
different  type;  when  Ihey  were  excavated  the 
severe,  plain  style  of  the  first  group  had  gone  out 
of  fashion,  and  pillars,  pilasters,  dagobas,  friezes, 
&c.,  are  all  carved  with  a  luxuriance  and  variety 
of  the  most  beautiful  ornament  that  sets  deecnp- 
tion  »t  defiance,    Amon^f  these  are  also  two 
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Chftitya  mreB,  eqiully  rich  in  sculpture  with 
tiie  twenty  Vihilras  or  monastery  oaves.    There 
oan  be  no  doabt  that  these  two  styles  belong  to 
terr  diflPeranii  ages,  and  eren  to  diff^nt  phases 
of  Buddhism.    There  is,  perhaps,  some  oonsider- 
sbls  diftrenoe  of  age,  eren  among  the  indi- 
Tidaal  members  of  this  seeond  group ;  bnt  the 
Bion  imporlant  eayes  are  all  closely  litiked 
together  >y  laMoriptions,  details  of  ornament, 
ptintings,  Ac    On  Nos.  zTi.»  zvii.,  and  xxvi. 
there  are  inscriptions,  undated,  it  is  true,  but 
in  an  alphabet  which — if  anjr  dependence  can 
b«  placed  in  palaeographic  evidence —cannot  be 
iKiibed  to  a  date  before  500  a.d.    I  have  a 
copperplate  grant  of  the   same  dynasty,  in 
exactly  the  same  character;    and   theie   are 
dated  inacriptions  in  the  Dekhan  which  differ 
io  little  from  these,  in  the  forms  of  the  letters, 
that  we  cannot  be  tea  wrong  in  the  date  we 
tssign  to  them.    Elsewhere  we  have  abundance 
of  Buddhist  caves,  with  inscriptions,  to  com- 
pare with  these  Ajan<&  ones;  at  Junnar,  for 
example,  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
aves  and  nearly  forty  inscriptions,  but  all  of 
elder  date  than  any  at  AjanM,  except  the  two 
in  the  first-mentioned  group;    and  there  we 
have  the  old  plain  style  of  architecture,  with 
inacziplioDB  of  the  first  to  the  third,  or  perhaps 
the  fourth,  oentur]^  ^'"D.    And,  again,  at  K4rld 
ve  have  nearly  thirty  inscriptions  on  a  tery  fine 
early  Ohaitva  cave ;  and  here  parts  of  several  of 
them  have  been  eat  away  to  make  room  for  the 
iiiserfion  of  figures  of  Buddha  after  the  Ajanfft 
style.    At  first  there  were  no  images  at  K&rlS ; 
tliiere  axe  none  in  the  Junnar,  Bh&jft,  or  Beda& 
C&ves,  nor  indeed  in  anjr  of  IJie  earlier  caves, 
except  such  as  are  mamfeetly  insertions  of  a 
later  date.    The  Mahay&na  sect  began  to  exca- 
vate Bock  Temples  about  the  sixth  century,  and 
the  second  series  at  Ajati^d,  all  the  Aurangftb^d 
BBriee,  and  most,  if  not  aU,  the  Buddhist  group 
of  caves  at  Eluril,  were  excavated  by  them.    In 
other  places  they  fell  heirs  to,  or  appropriated, 
the  works   of  older  Buddhists,  and  inserted 
images  in  pillars,  walls,  d&gobas,  and  wherever 
they  thou^t  fit.    I  know  of  no  cave  of  the 
Mabdjftna  sect  that  can  be  placed  architecturally 
before  500  A.D. ;  and  all  the  Ajantd  Yihdras, 
with  their  shrines  containing  colossal  images  of 
Buddha  and  attendant  figures  of  Padmapftni, 
Tajrapdni*  &c.,  are  works  of  this  sect.    There 
are  no  stone  beds  in  the  cells  of  any  cave  of 
this  sect. 

Now,  as  to  the  paintinga :  nearly  all  that 
has  yet  been  copied  of  these  most  interesting 
tnd  remarkable  frescoes  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
India  Museum  at  South  Kensington;  and, 
both  artisticaliy  and  historically,  they  are 
well  worthy  of  a  careful  study.  But  it 
was  not  known  till  very  lately  that  there 
are  paintings  here  of  two,  or  more,  different 
peri<Ms  and  styles,  extending  probably  over 
four  centuries.  Two  styles  are  well  marked: 
the  oldest — ^found  only  in  the  two  early  Chaitya 
eaves,  and  a  much  later  prevalent  in  theYihdras 
Kos.  i,  ii.,  vi.|  xvi.«  xvu.*  Ac.  But  little  of  the 
<Mest  remains,  and,  in  places,  it  has  been 
eovered  oftx  with  a  later  and  quite  different  style 
of  work.  In  my  Notes  on  these  paintings. 
Viinted  last  year  by  the  Government  of  Bombay, 
i  gave  specimens  of  the  figures,  costumes,  &a, 
found  among  these  fragments  of  early  Indian 
■rt,  which  show  a  perfect  agreement  with  the 
ttolptorea  of  the  second  and  third  centuries. 
There  is  also  among  them  one  painted  inscrip- 
tion in  letters  of  the  third  century,  and  in  the 
%me  care  (Na  x.),  on  the  upper  and  later  style 
<tf  painting,  are  other  short  inscriptions  in 
fkaracten  of  about  the  sixth  century.  Now 
in  the  other  caves  belonging,  as  I  believe,  to  a 
hter  age,  there  is  no  evidence  of  earlier  frescoes, 
tnd  among  the  paintings  on  their  walls  are  no 
(jpues  or  ooetumes  at  aU  in  the  style  of  these 
^ly  ones.  The  paintings  differ  as  much  as  the 
ityle  «f  ardiitee^re.    And  in  Nob<  ii.|  xvL» 


xvii.,  and  xxii.  there  are  inscriptions  on  the 
paintings— labels  in  several  instances— in 
characters  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century, 
certainly  quite  as  late  as  those  used  in  the 
BM&mi  inscription  of  A.D.  578. 

It  is  in  caves  i.  and  xvii.  especially  that 
figures  in  Persian  or  Sassanian  dress  appear. 
The  paintings  in  cave  i.  can  mostly  be  seen  in 
Mr.  Griffiths's  admirable  copies  at  Kensington, 
and,  among  them,  the  large  scene  repreeenting 
the  reception  of  a  Persian  embassy  by  an  Indian 
king,  and  three  panels  in  the  ceiling,  supposed 
by  Sir.  Fergusson  to  represent  Khusru  Parwiz 
and  the  fair  Shbia,  deserve  special  attention. 
There  are  no  inscriptions  whatever  in  cave  i., 
but  it  is  one  of  the  richest  in  sculpture  and 
painting,  and  probably  one  of  the  latest  exca- 
vated. Gave  xvii.  is  also  rich  in  remarkable 
frescoes — unfortunately  none  of  them,  except 
the  verandah  ceiling,  yet  copied — ^but,  in  general 
style  and  execution,  they  are  so  like  those  in 
Nos.  i.,  ii.,  xvi.,  &c.,  that  probably  all  these 
caves  were  painted  about  the  same  time.  Now, 
if,  as  indicated  above,  tiie  caves  were  excavated 
after  the  year  500  a.d.,  the  wall  paintings  in 
them  cannot  be  of  earlier  date,  but  laten  They 
may  vary  a  little  in  age,  as  do  the  caves  them- 
selves, for  Nob.  xvi.  and  xvii.  must  be  placed 
before  Nos.  i.  and  ii. ;  but,  after  careful  con- 
sideration, I  feel  convinced  that  all  the  paintings 
in  the  five  great  Vihdras,  Nos.  i.,  ii.,  vi.,  xvi., 
and  xvii.,  were  executed  in  the  century  between 
550  and  650  A.D. 

The  appearance  of  foreigners  in  these  paint- 
ings is  mteresting,  and  the  number  of  ngures 
in  Persian  costume  is  far  greater  than  B&bu 
Bajendralala  has  probably  any  idea  of. 
There  are,  besides  Digambara  (naked)  Jains, 
paintings  of  Mdnibhadra,  the  liturgy  of 
Avalokit^swara,  and  other  subjects  of  Mahity  dna 
mythology,  the  J&taka  of  Sibi  E&ja,  and  other 
Buddhist  stories,  ftc.,  ftc,  still  traceable.  Un- 
fortunately, the  originals  are  rapidly  decaying 
or  being  destroyed,  and  the  allowance  made  by 
Government  for  copying  them  has  just  been 
cut  down  to  so  small  a  sum  that  it  will  take 
seven  or  eight  years  to  accomplish  what,  with 
only  £200  a  year  more,  could  easily  be  done  in 
three,  and  both  better  done  and  at  considerably 
less  total  expense.  J.  BtTRQESS. 
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KoHBAT,  Maxoh  15, 4  p.m.    Aaiatio. 
5  p.m.    London  Institation 
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etrnetate  and  Podigne,''  by  H.  N.  Mosdey. 

8  p.m.    Victoria  Institute :  *'  On  the  Bvidenoe  of  tha 
Later  Morements  of  Bleration  and  Deprearion  in  the 
Brftiah  Isles,"  by  Prof.  Hughes. 
TuBSDAT,  Uaroh  16,  S  p.m.    Royal  lostitntion :  **  Physiology 
of  Muflole,"  by  Prof.  SobSfer. 

7.45  p.m.  StatUtical :  *•  Vital  Statistlos  of  Carolry 
Horses,"  by  Surg.-Oen.  T.  Graham  Balfour ;  "  A  Survey 
of  Oflenees  and  Grimes  in  England  and  Wales  flrom  WW 
to  1K78,"  by  Prof.  Leone  Levi. 

8  p.m.  Booiety  of  Arts :  *'  Transport  and  Trading 
Centres  for  Eastern  Equatorial  Attioa,"  by  Oapt.  0.  E. 
Poot.  ,^ 

8  p.m.  dril  Engineers :  IMsonsslon  on  "  The  Pnrifl- 
oatlon  of  Gas." 

8.S0  p.m..  Z'>o1ogieal :  « Additions  to  the  Menagerie 
In  February  1880,"  by  the  Seoretory;  "List  of  Birds 
coUeotPd  in  Northern  Peru  by  Mr.  Stolsmann,  1878-79,"  by 
L.  Taesanowski;  **0n  Some  Points  in  the  Anatomy  of 
the  Sumatran  Rhinoceros,"  by  W.  A.  Forbes ;  *'  On  a 
Collection  of  Land  and  Fresh-water  Shells  made  during 
a  Short  Expedition  to  the  Usambara  Ooiintry  in  Eastern 
Africa,"  by  A.  B.  Graven. 
Wkdkxsdat,  March  17,  7  p.m.    Meteorological. 

8  pjn.  Society  of  Arts :  *•  The  Art  of  the  BQver- 
mitb,''  by  W.  Herbert  Singer. 

8  p.m.  Arohseological  Association :  "  Certain  Grsnts 
of  Land  in  Merda,"  by  T.  Morgan ;  *<  Oa  the  Hame  of 
Shakespeaxe,"  by  Dr.  Douglas  lithgov. 

8  p.m.    literature. 
TauBSDAT,  March  18,  8  p.m.     Royal  Institatieii : 
Ghemical  Ph>gresB,"  by  Frot  Devar. 


7  p.m.  liondon 'Institution :  ^^EngUsh  Oomposets 
for  the  Pianoforte,"  by  E.  Pausr. 

7  p.m.    Kumismatto. 

8  p.m.  Linneea:  « Remarks  on  the  Indifrenone 
Timber,  and  on  the  Plants  Introduced  into  New  Zealand," 
by  H.  M.  Brewer;  "On  Lithodes  aretiea,**  by  J.  T. 
Oanington. 

8  p jn.    Ghemical. 

8.80  pjB.   EoyaL    Anti^satiet, 


FaxBAT,  Vaioh  19,  8  p.m.  Philological :  <'0a  Quantity  and 
Sentence-Stress  in  English."  by  H.  Sweet;  **The  Ety- 
mology of  the  Word  Braektt,**  by  Prof.  Sheet. 

9  p.m.     Royal  Institution:    ** Goethe's  Theory  of 
Colours,"  by  Prof.  Tyndall. 

BATtraBAT,  tfaroh  SO.  8  p.m.  Royal  Intlitntlon :  <*  Dtyden  and 
his  Period,"  by  George  Saintsbury. 


SCIENCE. 
A  Latin  Dictionary^  founded  on  Andrews' 
edition  of  Freund's  Latin  Dictionary,  re- 
vised, enlarged,  and  in  great  part  re-written, 
by  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  and  Charles 
Short,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Colam- 
bia  College,  New  York.  (Oxford :  Claren- 
don Press.) 

The  duties  of  a  Latin  lexicographer  in  the 
present  state  of  Latin  scholarship  may,  for 
the  sake  of  dtstinc^wSiess,  be  roughly  said  to 
fall  under  three  heads.  In  the  first  place  he 
has  to  cleanse  an  Augean  stable  of  false 
references  and  inaccurate  interpretations. 
These,  accumulated  from  the  slow  growth  of 
an  uncorrected  tradition,  beset  all  dictionaries, 
not  even  excepting  that  of  Geioigea — we  are 
speaking  of  the  edition  of  1869 — which  may, 
on  the  whole,  be  pronounced  the  best  Latin 
lexicon  of  its  sice  in  existence.  That  its 
references  should  be  revised  and,  where  neces- 
sary, supplemented  by  the  light  of  the  best 
editions,  and  that  the  interpretations  offered 
should  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  refer- 
ences thus  corrected,  is  the  most  obvious  and 
crying  necessity  in  the  case  of  a  new  Latin 
lexicon. 

This  may  be  called  the  negative  side  of  a 
lexicographer's  labour ;  there  is  also  a  positive 
side.  For,  in  the  second  place,  a  Latin 
lexicon  should  omit  none  of  the  more  im- 
portant additions  which  recent  research  has 
made  to  Latin  scholarship.  Foremost  among 
these  must,  of  course,  be  mentioned  the  material 
amassed  in  the  Berlin  Corpus  Inscripttonumy 
the  Inscriptionss  Eegni  Neapolitani,  and  the 
other  recent  works  on  inscriptions.  It  is  a 
fair  question  whether  proper  names,  of  which 
inscriptions  yield  so  rich  a  harvest,  should  be 
included  in  a  lexicon  at  all.  t)e  Witt's  new 
edition  6f  Faceiolati  consistently  omits  them, 
and  relegates  them  to  a  separate  Onomasticon, 
but  most  dictionaries  insert  a  considerable 
number.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  proper 
names,  being  originally  nouns,  ought  to  be 
inserted  in  a  lexicon — only,  however,  as  forms, 
not  as  pegs  on  which  to  hang  historical  dis- 
sertations. The  study  of  proper  names  is 
indispensable  to  an  etymologist,  and  a  lexicon 
is,  in  our  opinion,  the  place  in  which  he 
should  be  able  to  find  them.  The  difficulties 
involved  in  their  total  omission  are  very  per- 
plexing; what,  for  itistance,  is  to  be  done 
with  such  a  word  as  Julius  or  Lioitss^  which 
can  become  an  adjective  in  luliae  or  lAviae 
Uges  P  Is  it  to  appear  twice,  once  in  the  body 
of  the  lexicon  and  again  in  the  Onomasticon  ? 
Insert  it  in  the  body  of  the  lexicon,  with  a 
summary  of  its  usages,  and  all  difficulty 
disappears.  It  wiU  be  objected  that  a  dic- 
tionary constructed  on  this  principle  must  be 
infinite  in  length.  But  it  is  perhaps  hardly 
realised  how  much  space  may  be  gained  by 
the  omission  of  irrelevant  matter,  such  as 
historical  information  given  under  proper 
names  ;  or  disquisition  which  properly  belongs 
to  a  dictionary  of  antiquities,  as  the  long 
account  of  ^  piclinium  often  given  under 
aecumbo ;  orci»^  on  the  phonetic  chants  of 
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letters,  such  as  the  work  before  us  gives  on 
the  letter  A.  Whether,  however,  a  lexi- 
cographer chooses  to  insert  all  proper  names 
or  only  a  certain  selection,  inscriptions  are  the 
documents  to  which  he  must  primarily  have 
recourse ;  and'there  are,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
many  other  uses  of  inscriptions.  There  are 
also  special  lexicons  to  some  authors,  and 
elaborate  indices  to  a  great  many,  which 
ought  carefully  to  be  consulted.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  students  of  later  Latin,  it  is 
indispensable  that  the  vast  collections  of 
Paucker,  though  scattered  through  various 
pamphlets  and  indexed  in  an  inconceivably 
repulsive  and  difficult  form,  should  be 
embodied  in  a  lexicon  which  makes  any  pre- 
tension to  completeness.  And  much  useful 
material  may  be  gathered  from  the  labours  of 
Bonsch  and  Ott  on  the  Itala  and  the  Vulgate. 
In  the  third  place,  the  question  of  etymology 
has  to  be  considered.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  a  Latin  lexicographer  should  turn  his 
work  into  a  dictionary  of  etymology ;  but  he 
may  fairly  be  required  to  expel  aU  obviously 
false  derivations,  and  to  give  in  a  succinct 
form  all  that  the  best  authorities  are  agreed 
upon  as  certain;  and  the  amount  of  this  is 
not  inconsiderable. 

This  is  but  a  rough  and  insufficient  sum- 
mary of  what  has  to  be  done ;  and  yet  to 
carry  out  even  this  programme  requires  con- 
ditions hardly  attainable  under  the  circum- 
stances under  which,  at  the  present  time, 
books  have  too  often  to  be  produced.  The 
work  of  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Short  is  a  real 
advance  on  any  previous  Latin-English  dic- 
tionary. The  orthography  has  been  corrected 
throughout,  a  step  which,  however  obvious, 
easy,  and  necessary,  is  of  immense  practical 
benefit  to  Latin  scholarship  in  England, 
where  we  have  for  some  time,  in  books  avail- 
able for  school-teaching,  been  troubled  with 
mere  confusion  in  this  matter.  A  dictionary 
which  presents  a  fairly  correct  orthography 
will  do  much  to  popularise  right  notions  on 
the  subject.     * 

It  should  be  added  that,  on  comparing  a 
number  of  passages  in  this  work  with  the 
corresponding  passages  in  the  last  edition  of 
Riddle  and  White's  lexicon,  we  find  that  a 
fair  amount  of  false  references,  especially  to 
the  standard  authors,  has  been  corrected, 
and  a  fair  number  also  of  new  ones  inserted. 

Bat  a  considerable  number  of  errors  still 
lingers  which  ought  to  have  been  swept 
away.  We  have  found  the  following  among 
many  others  under  the  letter  A^  of  which 
alone  we  have  made  a  minute  examination. 
P.  4  n.—{Ah  is  used) 

<'  in  indicating  a  part  of  the  whole,  for  the  more 
usual  ex  o/,  oui  of\  scuto  ab  novissimis  uni 
militi  detracto,  Caes.  B,  G.  II.  xxv.  1 ;  nonnuUi 
ab  novissimis,  id,  ih, ;  Cic.  Beti,  65, 137 ;  cf  id, 
ih.  59  fin,  a  quibus  (oaptivis)  ad  senatum 
missus  (Begulus)." 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  idea  that  ah  ^^  ex 
i  s  wholly  erroneous.  In  the  passages  of  Caesar 
ah  is  rightly  taken  by  Kraner  to  mean  "  on 
the  side  of,"  "  in  the  direction  of ; "  and  in  the 
passage  from  the  Pro  Sestio  the  editions  now 
read  a  quibui  invitis  ad  senaium  missus  est. 
We  also  look  in  vain,  in  the  article  on  a5,  for 
any  notice  of  the  use  of  this  preposition  after 
comparatives,  wbicb  U  90  gommou  in  later 


p.  21.  Acerpus, — ^At  the  end  of  this  article 
are  added  the  words  *'  Esp.  in  dialectics,  t.t., 
a  sophism  formed  hy  accumulation ;  Greek 
(TiaptLrq^ ;  Cic.  Ac,  II.  xvi.  49,  Hor.  Ejpist. 
II.  i.  47."  Acervus  is  never  used  as  = 
ampttrrjiy  but  always  means,  in  this  connexion, 
the  heap  of  grain  which  b  used  to  illustrate 
the  sorites,  and  from  which  the  argument 
derives  its  name.  The  true  Latin,  Cicero's 
Latin,  for  sorites,  is  aeervalis  argumentatio, 

P.  22.  Acheron, — There  is  no  mention  in 
this  article  of  the  fact  that  the  first  syUable 
is  long  in  the  early  poets.  And  why  are 
Acheron  and  AcherunsttQsX^di  in  two  different 
articles  ? 

P.  32.  Adduco. — "  Of  conducting  an  army : 
exercitum,  Cic.  Att,  vii.  9  :  aquam,^o  lead  to, 
id.  Gael,  14."  In  the  passage  from  the  Pro 
Caelio  the  words  adduxi  aquam,  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  mean  "  I 
brought  the  water  to  Borne,"  or  '*  made  my 
aqueduct.*' 

P.  77.  Ago,  —  "  Subst.  agentes  4um,  a. 
Under  the  emperors,  a  hind  of  secret  police 
(also  called  frumentarii  and  curiosi),  Aur. 
Vict.  Caes,  39 Jin.;  Dig. i,  12, i. 20,21,  22,  23, 
Ac;  Amm.  xv.  3,  xiv.  11  aV*  The  references  to 
the  Digest  are,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  all 
wrong  ;  indeed,  we  cannot  find  any  such  place 
as  I>ig.  i.  23;  and  in  the  passages  from 
Ammianus,  as  also  in  several  places  in  the 
Theodosian  Code  which  might  have  been 
quoted,  the  term  in  question  is  not  agentes, 
but  agentes  in  rebus. 

P.  79.— '^Ajuga:  abiga :  Scrib.  187:  ef. 
Bhod.  Lex."  This  gloss  puzzled  us  for  some 
minutes  ;  but  it  soon  became  evident,  on 
reflection,  that  the  curious  word  ajuga  in 
Scribonius  Largus  is  no .  more  than  a  scribe's 
error  for  ahiga,  which  was  corrupted  into 
aviga,  and  then,  by  the  commonest  of  mis- 
takes, into  aiuga.  The  reference  to  Scri- 
bonius should,  therefore,  be  added  to  those 
under  the  word  abiga, 

Alabanda. — **Sing,  form  Plin.  £p.  v.  29." 
There  is  no  such  epistle;  the  reference 
should  be  to  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  v.  §  109. 
*'  Alabandeus  (four  syll.)  -a  -urn,  adj.,  of 
Alabanda."  The  form  is,  we  think,  equivalent 
to  the  Greek  'AAa^avScv?,  and  is  not  declined 
like  an  adjective  of  the  second  declension. 
And  if  it  were,  it  would  be  a  word,  not  of  four, 
but  of  five  syllables. 

P.  80. — "  Albanum,  i,n,,  an  estate  at  Alba, 
Cic.  Att.  yii.  6 ;  Quint,  v.  13,  40  ;  Suet.  Aug. 
72."  The  last  two  references  are  false.  In 
each  of  them  there  is  mention  of  Alhanae 
eolumnae,  not  of  Albanum ;  and  in  the  first 
the  words  are  not  Quintilian's  but  Cicero'?. 

"Albedo  .  .  .  only  in  eccl.  Latin ;  Sev. 
Sulp.  H.  Sacr.  i.  16;  Cassiod.  JE/?.  xii.  4." 
We  cannot  find  the  word  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Sulpicius,  I.e. ;  it  occurs  in  Cassiodorua  (not 
J^pist.  but)  Varia  JSistoria,  xii.  4,  and  also  in 
the  Scholia  to  Juvenal,  ix.  30.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  confined  to  ecclesiastical  Latin. 

•'  Albesia  (for  albensia)  -ium,  n  ,  a  large 
shield  used  by  the  Albenaes,  a  people  of  the 
Marsian  race;  Paul,  ex  Festo,  p.  4,  Miill." 
This  article  should  surely  have  formed  part 
of  the  article  Albensis,  and  have  been  more 
accurately  worded.  Albensia  scuta  means  no 
more  than  the  shields  used  by  the  people 
of  Alba  on  Lake  Fucinus.  **  Alhianus  -0  -nm, 
•    ,    •    only  ii)  Cic,"     I^  is  tp  b©  found 


twice  in  the  Inscriptiones  Begni  Neapolitani 
1354,ii.  24,  iii.  37. 

P.  81. — "Albo  rete  aliquid  oppugnare,  to 
attack  or  seize  upon  something  with  a  whik  nef, 
i.e.,  in  a  delicate  skilful  manner;  quiWoalbo 
rete  alienaoppugnant  bona.  Plant.  Pers,  I.  ii  22, 
so  the  passage  seems  to  be  more  simply  ex- 
plained than  ace.  to  the  opinion  of  Qron.  qui 
cUbo  (by  the  register  of  the  praetor]  tamqmm 
rete,  which  omission  of  the  tamqaam  is  a 
Horatian  but  not  a  Plautinian  idiom. 

The  meaningless  reading  albo  rete  has  long 
since  been  expunged  from  the  passage  in 
Plautus,  and  with  it  disappears  the  necessitj 
for  this  astonishing  paragraph.  Almost 
equally  astonishing  is  the  following : — 

P.  84. — "  Alicaria,  a  prostitute  (as  fre. 
quentiug  the  place  of  the  spelt-mills);  alicarue 
meretrices  appellabantur  in  Campania  (wheR 
the  best  spelt-grits  were  prepared  ;  Plin.  18 
§  109),  Paul,  ex  Fest.  p.  7,  Miill.  pigtorum 
amicas,  reliquas  (wrong  for  reliquias)  all. 
carias.  Plant.  Poen.  I.  ii.  54."  Have  lexi- 
cographers never  heard  of  the  slang  use  of 
molere  ? 

P.  198. — Auctor.  In  this  article  there 
are  several  errors.  Under  the  roeaniog  of 
originator,  executor,  performer,  doer,  cam, 
occasion,  of  other  things  is  quoted  Sallust 
Gat,  iii.  2,  soriptorem  et  auctorem  rerum ;  bat 
surely  here  actorem  is  the  right  readiag.  In 
the  passage  from  the  Jugurtha  next  quoted 
suam  quisque  culpam  auctores  ad  negotia 
transferunt,  auctores  seems  to  mean ''those 
who  are  responsible  in  the  case."  A  few  lines 
further  down  auetor  in  Horace's  nonsordidut 
auctor  Naturae  verique  is  explained  as  =  in- 
vestigator; it  really  means  authority  w,  asio 
the  phrases  auctor  iuris,  auetor  diesnii^  and 
the  like.  Then  it  is  said  that  auctor  meana 
"  the  author  of  a  writing,  a  writer."  Never— 
or  hardly  ever  I  In  all  the  passages  qaoted 
in  this  and  other  lexicons  under  this  head, 
auctor  either  means  authority^  as  in  hnw 
auctor^  haud  spemendus  auctor,  and  the  like; 
or  the  person  responsible  for  a  saying  or 
writing,  as  in  ioctts  or  versus  nullo  auctore, 
an  anonymous  jest,  or  anonymous  verses. 
Further  on  we  find  two  paragraphs  that  should 
have  been  put  into  one  :  u.B  2,  one  thatghe* 
an  account  of  something,  a  narrator,  reporter, 
informant;  ii.  E,  One  that  becomes  security  fof 
something,  a  voucher,  bail,  tpitness,  I'be 
instances  given  under  these  separate  heads 
really  illustrate  but  one  meaning,  which  is 
the  authority  for  a  statement  or  voucher  for 
an  alleged  fact.  JFama  nuntiahat  te  esse  ift 
Syria :  auetor  erat  nemo  :  "  report  said  you 
were  in  Syria,  but  there  was  no  authority  for 
the  story ;"  se  id  certis  auctoribus  comperisse- 
'*  that  he  had  learned  that  on  trustworthy 
authority."  These  two  instances  are  taken 
from  the  two  separate  paragraphs  in  question ; 
but  what  is  the  diJfference  between  them  so 
far  as  auctor  is  concerned  ?  In  the  same  way 
several  instances  under  ii.  D  should  have  heen 
quoted  under  ii.  B :  malus  auetor  Zatinitaiti, 
litterarum  Qraecarum  auctorem  are  similar  to 
auctor  humani  divinique  iuris. 

These  are  specimens  of  blunders  taken  over 
from  previous  lexicons.  If  it  be  now  asked 
whether  the  present  work  embodies  much  of 
the  results  of  modern  research,  the  answer 
must  be  in  the  negative.  Some  standard 
works,  Budj  as  th^se  of  Nwe,  Corssen,  and 
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Vaiu^ky  have  no  doabt  been  consulted ;  but 
there  is  no  sign  that  much  ose  has  been  made 
of  the  Berlin  Corpus  Inseriptumwn^  or  that 
uj  at  all  has  been  made  of  Faucker's  col- 
leetions.  Nor  is  there  any  certain  indication 
thtt  Mergnet's  Lexicon  to  Cicero's  Orations 
or  Gerber  and  Greef  s  to  Tacitus  has  been 
laid  under  contribution ;  to  say  nothing  of 
indices,  such  as  that  of  Nohl  to  Yitruvius. 
Etjmdogpcal  questions  are  fairly  dealt  with 
OQ  the  whole ;  yet  here,  too,  we  have  lighted 
OD  some  things  which  require  explanation. 
Ahj  for  instance  (p.  2),  is  compared  with  '*  the 
Sanikrit  apa  or  aoa."  Does  this  mean  that 
the  two  are  identical  ?  On  p.  7  abies  is  said 
to  be  "perhaps  akin  to  dASaivco;"  on  p.  9 
tbolla  to  stand  for  ^)3oA.^  =  SivapoXri ;  on 
p.  83  alibi  to  be  "  contracted  from  aliubi, 
tlius  -ibi."  On  p.  80  alhatua  is  said  to  be 
**firom  Mut^  as  (Oratus  from  ater\'^  it  is 
rather  the  passive  participle  of  albare,  the 
denominatiye  yerb  from  albw, 

H.  Nettleship. 


CUBBSNT  SOISirnFIO  LrrEBATUBi:. 

Tht  FuneHoM  of  the  Brain:  a  Popular 
Easy.  By  Julias  Althaus,  M.D.  (Longmans.) 
TUs  etaay  embodies  a  lecture  deliyered  before 
the  memoers  of  the  German  Athenaeum  in 
London.  It  embraces  all  the  most  recent 
dorelopmants  of  Ferrier,  Broca,  and  others, 
tod  is  admirably  illustrated.  The  author 
oommenceB  by  tracing  the  history  of  the  sub- 
]«et ;  the  detection  of  the  white  and  gray  matter 
o(  tbe  btain  by  YesaHus  (1542) ;  the  isolation  of 
the  nine  pairs  of  nerves  which  spring  from 
the  base  of  the  brain  by  Willis  (1664);  the 
Uter  researches  of  MaJpighi,  Leuwenhoek, 
Pedt,  von  Haller,  Chdl,  Flourens,  Fritsohe, 
Hitag,  Ferrier,  and  Broca.  The  anatomical 
ttraetoie  of  the  brain  is  then  minutely 
dncribed,  and  the  functions  of  each  portion 
of  it  The  whole  is  treated  in  a  very  masterly 
mumer,  and  the  work  will  be  welcomed  alike 
bj  the  surgeon  and  the  general  reader. 

A  TreaHae  on  Fud,  Scientific  and  Practical, 
By  Robert  Galloway.    (Tnibner.)  The  lectures 
on  fuel  given  by  the  author  before  the  Boyal 
Dublin  Society  form  the  basis  of  this  book.    It 
is  intended  for  the  use  of  both  students  and 
manufiMsturers,  and  it  embodies  all  the  most 
recent  advances  of  the  subject.       Fuel  sub- 
stances are  first  dealt  with ;  then  the  methods 
of  determining  their  calorific  intensity,  and  the 
changes  whi(£  they  undergo  during  combus- 
tion.    The   newest   forms   of    pyrometer   are 
described,  of  course  among  them  Siemens'  very 
ingenious  electric  pyrometer.     The  teohnio&d 
analysis  of  coal  is  discussed  in  the  last  chapter. 
In  Appendices  the  nature  of  coal  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  destructivedistillation  formthesubject 
of  enquiry.     The  work  has  been  very  carefully 
pepaxedy  and  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  are 
Ukterested  in  mining  and  manufacturing  opera- 
tions   involving   the   consumption    of    large 
qnantitiee  of  fcbu. 

Casedte  Natural  History.  Edited  by  P. 
ICartin  Dnncan,  M.B.,  F.B.S.  Illustrated. 
(Caaeell,  Fetter,  Galpin  and  Co.)  This  volume, 
Ihe  third  of  a  well-known  natural  history, 
eontaina  an  account  of  the  Buminantia  by  the 
late  Froi:  A.  H.  Garrod ;  the  Bodentia  bv  Mr. 
t>mllns ;  the  JEdentata  and  Mareupialia  by  the 
editor;  and  of  Avee  by  Mr.  Bowdler  Sharpe. 
The  work  is  fully  and  admirably  illustrated, 
and  continues  to  furnish  oomplete  and  accurate 
information  written  by  eminent  naturalists. 

Blowpipe  Analyeii.  By  G.  Landauer.  Trans- 
lated tgr  G^.   Taylor  and  W.  0.  Bay,    (Mao- 


millan.)  A  carefully  prepared  translation  from 
l^e  German  of  a  work  which  will  be  useful  to 
all  students  of  practical  chemistry. 

On  the  Leads  ;  or,  What  the  Planets  Saw.  By 
A.  A  Strange  Butson.  (Griffith  and  Farran.) 
The  author,  long  ago  fascinated  by  Hans 
Christian  Andersen's  fairy  tale.  What  the 
Moon  Saw,  has  extended  the  idea  to  some  of 
the  planets  and  asteroids.  A  pleasantly  written 
series  of  little  stories  for  cluldfren  has  been  the 
result.  They  are  written  in  an  easy,  animated 
style,  and  in  a  highly  imaginative  vein.  The 
illustrations  are  good  and  sufficient;  and  the 
book  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  welcome  birth- 
day gift  to  many  little  people. 

Easy  Lessens  in  Heat  By  C.  A.  Martineau. 
Illustrated.  (Macmillan.)  In  sixteen  short 
chapters  the  author  has  developed  the  principal 
phenomena  of  the  science  of  heat.  The  experi- 
mental treatment  involves  the  very  simplest 
apparatus  conceivable,  yet,  if  properly  con- 
ducted, it  is  marvellously  effective.  The  book 
appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  more  elementary 
than  it  is.  Some  of  the  latest  developments 
have,  however,  been  discussed,  such  as  the  heat- 
Tuit,  the  dissipation  of  energy,  and  the  nature 
of  heatwaves.  Indeed,  whoever  thoroughly 
masters  the  little  treatise  will  find  himself  in 
possession  of  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
knowledge  concerning  this  branch  of  science, 
and  we  commend  the  book  as  a  very  suitable 
introduction  to  the  larger  treatise  of  !l^dall. 


too  incomplete  for  a  very  aoonrate  result.    But  the 
of  the 


ABTIEIOIAL  FOKMATION  OF  THE  DIAMOND. 

It  is  not  many  weeks  ago  that  Mr.  Maotear,  of 
Glasgow,  announced  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
producing  diamond  in  his  laborator^r.  He 
lead  a  paper  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Glasgow  on  the  subject,  and  sent  specimens  of 
his  crystals  to  London.  They  were  examined 
at  the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  Maskelyne  and 
Dr.  Flight,  and  were  found  to  be  wanting  in  all 
the  characters  of  the  diamond,  and  to  possess 
others  which  clearly  indicated  that  they  were  not 
tbe  substance  sought  for.  Mr.  Mactear  then 
came  to  London  prepared  to  traverse  all  the 
statements  made  by  the  British  Museum 
authorities  respecting  them.  He  was  provided 
with  the  fullest  means  of  conducting  any  ex- 
periment, and  had,  finally,  to  admit  that  he 
bad  faUed  in  his  results ;  his  so-called  '*  dia- 
monds "  were  soluble  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  and 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
a  small  amount  of  magnesia,  as  well  as  a  small 
residue  insoluble  in  hydrofluoric  acid. 

Another  gentleman,  also  from  Glasgow,  has 
now  made  luiown  the  results  of  his  researches, 
and  published  a  paper  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  tiie  Boyal  Society.  There  appears  to  remain 
no  grounds  for  doubting  that  he  has  succeeded 
in  producing  diamond.  He  sent  specimens  of 
his  products  to  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
results  of  the  examination  of  them  communi- 
cated to  the  Times  by  Mr.  Story  Maskelyne  show 
them  to  be  diamond.  The  gentleman  in 
question  is  Mr.  J.  Ballantine  Hannay,  of  Wood- 
bourne,  Helensburgh,  and  Sword  Street, 
Glasgow,  a  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society  of 
London.  Of  the  small  crystallised  particles 
presenting  exactly  the  appearance  of  ^gments 
of  a  broken  diamond  which  Mr.  Story  Maskelyne 
received  the  latter  says : — 
**  In  lustre,  in  a  certain  lamellar  straotare  on  the 
snrfaoes  of  cleavage,  in  refractive  power,  they  aocord 
so  closely  with  that  mineral  that  it  seemed  hardly 
rash  to  proclaim  them  even  at  first  sight  to  be 
diamond.  And  they  satisfy  the  charaoteristic  tests 
of  that  snbstanoe.  Like  the  diamond,  they  are 
nearly  inert  in  polarised  light,  and  their  hardness 
,is  such  that  they  easily  scored  deep  grooves  in  a 
polished  surface  of  sapphire,  which  the  diamond 
alone  can  do.  I  was  able  to  measore  the  angle 
between  the  cleavage  faces  of  one  of  them,  not- 
withstanding that  the  image  from  one  faoe  was 


le  angles  so  measored  on  the  goniometer 
was  7QP  29*,  the  oorrect  angle  on  a  crystal  of  the 
diamond  being  70°  31'7'.  Finally,  one  of  the 
particles,  isnited  on  a  foil  of  platinnm,  glowed,  and 
gradually  duappeared,  exactly  as  mineral  diamond 
would  do." 

The  preliminary  notice  which  Mr.  J.  B. 
Hannay  has  sent  to  the  Boyal  Society 
deals  only  in  general  terms  with  the  process 
employed  by  mm  to  form  diamond.  It,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  indicates  the  plan  adopted 
to  deserve  to  be  noticed  in  detail.  He  states  that, 
having  noticed  that  many  bodies  like  silica, 
alumina,  and  oxide  of  zinc,  which  are  insoluble 
in  water  at  ordinary  temperature,  dissolve  to 
a  very  considerable  extent  when  treated  with 
water-gas  at  a  very  high  pressure,  itoccurred  to 
him  that  a  solvent  mi^ht  be  found  for  carbon ; 
and  as  gaseous  solution  nearly  always  yields 
crystalline  solid  on  withdrawing  the  solvent, 
or  lowering  its  solvent  power,  it  seemed  probable 
that  the  carbon  might  be  deposited  in  the 
crystalline  state.  After  a  number  of  experi- 
ments, it  was  found  that  carbon  would  not 
dissolve,  and  that  chemical  action  took  the 
place  of  solution.  A  curious  reaction  was 
observed  which  appeared  likely  to  yield  carbon 
in  the  nascent  state,  and  so  allow  of  its  being 
eadly  dissolved.  When  a  gas  containing  carbon 
and  hydrogen  is  heated  under  pressure  in 
presence  of  certain  metals,  its  hydrogen  is 
attracted  by  the  metal  and  its  carbon  left  free. 
Hydrogen,  it  has  been  found,  has  at  very  high 
temperature  a  very  strong  affinity  for  certain 
metals,  notably  magnesium,  forming  extremely 
stable  compounds  with  it.  When  the  carbon  is  set 
free  from  the  hydrocarbon  in  presence  of  a  stable 
compound  containing  nitrogen,  the  whole  being 
near  a  red  heat  and  under  a  very  high  pressure, 
the  carbon  is  so  acted  upon  by  the  nitrogen 
compoimd  that  it  is  obtained  in  the  dear  trans, 
parent  form  of  the  diamond.  Mr.  Hannay 
states  that  a  great  difficulty  lies  in  the  construc- 
tion of  an  inclosing  vessel  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  enormous  pressure  and  high  tem- 
perature ;  tubes  constructed  on  the  gun-barrel 
principle,  with  a  wrou^ht-iron  ooil,  of  only  half- 
an-inch  bore  and  four  inches  external  diameter, 
being  torn  open  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  He 
then  proceeds  to  describe  the  properties  of  the 
crystals  obtained  by  this  method,  crystals  which 
satisfy  all  the  tests  that  are  peculiar  to  the 
diamond.  They  are  as  hard  ss  natural  diamond, 
they  scratch  flJl  other  crystals,  and  do  not  affect 
polarised  Mght.  Some  crystals  have  curved 
iSaoes,  belonging  to  the  octahedral  form,  and  the 
diamond  is  the  only  substance  crystallising  in 
this  manner.  They  burn  easily  on  platina  foil 
over  a  blowpipe  flame,  leaving  no  residue ;  after 
two  days*  immersion  in  hydrofluoric  acid  they 
showed  no  sign  of  dissolving.  A  splinter 
heated  in  the  electric  arc  turned  black— a  very 
characteristic  reaction  of  diamond.  Lastly, 
fourteen  millegrammes  were  burnt  in  a  current 
of  oxygen,  and  97 "85  per  cent,  of  carbon  ob- 
tained. The  specific  gravity,  it  should  have 
been  stated,  was  found  to  be  3*5.  The  apparatus 
and  the  analyses  are  to  be  described  in  a  future 
paper. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hannay 
has  solved  the  problem  of  producing  diamond 
artificially.  His  process  appears  to  be  a  costly 
and  a  dangerous  one,  but  it  is  highly  probable 
that  before  long  he,  or  some  o£her  scientific 
man,  will  hit  upon  a  readier  mode  of  accompliah  - 
ing  the  reaonon.  Faraday  long  ago  drew 
attention  to  the  association  of  magnesium 
minerals  with  the  diamond,  and  it  will  be  seen 
above  that  magnesium  is  the  metal  specially 
referred  to  by  Hannay.  The  spontaneous 
explosion  or  rupture  of  certain  diamonds,  which 
has  been  placed  on  record,  points  to  pressure 
as  an  element  of  the  process  by  which  they 
have  been  formed. 
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NsiTS  has  been  receiyed  that  the  Bfi7.  0.  jfi 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Felkin,  whoae  journey  ^or|^r 
wards  from  Lake  Yiotoria  we  referred  to  laat 
week,  arrived  at  Khartum  on  Febn^rir  18. 
They  trayelled  from  Lado  in  company  with  Big* 
Gessi,  formerly  one  of  Ool.  Gordon's  lieuten- 
ants, and  brought  with  ihen.  messengers  from 
King  Mtesa.  Two  other  members  of  the 
Nyanssa  expedition  who  had  been  at  Mtesa's 
eapital  for  a  short  time— lljr.  Stokes  and  Mr. 
Oopplestone — arriyed  in  safety  in  XJyui,  and  the 
fonner  has  since  gone  down  to  the  coast. 

Lettees  have  lately  reached  Berlin  froi):^  Sr. 
Oscar  Lenz,  who  has  gone  to  Morocco  to  explore 
the  Atlas  Mountains.  Full  particulars  of  his 
proceedings  are  promised  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  German  ^Ltncsoi  Society's  periodical. 

Begsitt  advices  from  Zanaibax  state  that  M. 
Popelin,  with  the  second  Belgian  expedition, 
including  the  remaining  elephants,  nad  left 
Unyanyembe  for  the  Karema  station  en  Lake 
Taogapyika,  where  they  hoped  to  arrive  befoie 
the  rainy  season.  Dr.  van  der  Heavel  remains 
at  a  place  to  the  eouth  of  Tabova,  in  order  to 
as^t  the  fourth  expedition,  under  M.  Burdo, 
in  ^ttin|;  to  the  lake  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
It  IS  believed  that,  when  it  arrives  there,  M. 
Popelin  and  another  European  will  cross  the 
lake,  and  march  through  tJguha  to  Nyangwa, 
on  l^e  Lualaba.  Thence  he  will  endeavour  to 
open  communications  with  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley. 

MM.  B.  Capello  akd  B.  Iysns  have  at 
length  reached  Lisbon  on  their  return  fh>m 
Wetttorn  Equatorial  Africa,  and  bring  with 
them  numerous  observations  on  the  geography 
and  meteorology  of  the  region  they  have  been 
engaged  in  exploring,  as  well  as  on  its  fauna 
and  flora. 

Among  several  travellers  who  have  just 
reached  Kimberley  on  their  return  from  the 
Bamangwato  country  ^d  the  Upper  Zambesi 
is  a  Mrs.  Francis,  the  first  European  ladv  who 
has  ever  seen  the  magnifloent  Victoria  EaUs, 

The  Bev.  J.  Chalmers,  who,  as  we  have  b^ore 
recorded,  some  time  back  founded  l^e  most 
easterly  missionary  station  in  New  Guinea,  has 
lately  visited  the  Gulf  of  Papua,  the  shores  of 
which  are  still  to  a  large  extent  unexplored. 
Mr.  Ohidmers  found  the  coast  of  the  i>art  he 
visited  lofty  and  thickly  wooded,  and  having  an 
apparently  large  population;  he  diaooveied 
several  fine  rivers,  and  ascertained  that  the  in- 
habitante  of  the  Port  Moresby  district  ave  in 
the  habit  of  going  there  periodically  for  pur- 
poses of  trade,  i>erformiiig  the  somewhat  dan- 
gerous journey  in  open  canoes. 

M.  Biedel,  who  is  known  for  his  researches 
in  Celebes  laland  and  by  his  works  on  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  has  made  a  journey  to  the 
centre  of  the  island  of  Timor,  a  feat  which  has 
not  before  been  accomplished  by  any  European. 
Notwithstanding  careful  enquiry,  he  was  unable 
to  find  any  confirmation  of  the  re^rt  of  the 
existence  oi  the  cassowary.  During  ms  journey, 
M.  Biedel  collected  much  geographical  mforma- 
tion,  and  he  has  also  constructed  a  map  of  his 
route. 

The  Australian  papers  report  the  pexformanoe 
of  a  remarkable  journey  across  the  continent 
from  north  to  south.  Three  Europeans  sterted 
from  Burketown,  on  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
with  200  head  of  cattle,  and  have  succeeded  in 
bringing  them  to  Adelaide  in  ^ood  condition. 
They  travelled  in  nearly  a  straight  line  from 
point  to  point,  and  occupied  six  months  in  the 
journey. 

Tax  engineers  appointed  by  M.  de  Leeseps 
have  finished  their  survey  of  the  Panama 
isthmus  to  which  we  referred  a  short  time 
back.  They  have  paid  apecial  attention  to  the 
question  of  dealing  with  the  BiTer  Ohagres,  aad 


also  te  geological  investigatioQS,  the  result 
being  tluit  they  have  asowtained  the  depl^  of 
earth  on  the  isthmus  to  be  much  greater  and 
th^  rock  to  be  e^vavfKbod  JP^<4t  softer  than  was 
previously  supposedi  These  facte  wilji  of 
course,  considerably  lessen  the  estimated  cost 
of  outt^ig  an  interoaeaoic  ship-oanaL 

There  are  now  about  twenty  <*  Elub-htitten  " 
or  <<  Schirmhiitten  "  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  erected 
at  th«  oost  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  Club.  The 
**  Section  Uto,''  which  is  the  Zdrioh  brandi  of 
the  S.  A.  Club,  has  just  determined  to  add  to 
theee  by  erecting  a  hut  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  SchlossbergltLoke,  which  is  some  three  hours' 
distence  above  Nieder-Suvenen,  in  the  canton 
of  UrL  The  jNrojected  hut  will  be  of  great 
serrice  to  the  explorers  of  the  ScJilossberg,  the 
Spannorter,  and  other  fields  in  that  district.  It 
is  to  stand  upon  the  so-called  Geissnioken,  a 
rocky  platform  totelly  devoid  of  vegetetion,  an 
hour  s  distance  below  the  Schlossberglucke. 
The  difficult  mountain-route  from  Erstfelden  to 
Engelberg  over  the  Schlossberglucke  wiU,  no 
doubt,  be  much  more  frequented  after  tho 
building  of  the  hut. 

Th¥;  new  number  of  the  MorUhljf  B§oord  of 
Qw^raphy  0]>ene  with  Mr.  G.  J.  Morrison's 
aocounte  of  his  journeys  in  the  interior  of  China, 
from  the  Yangtsze  northwards  along  the  Grand 
Oanal  and  a  portion  of  the  Yellow  Biver,  and 
from  Hankow  to  Canton,  both  of  which  are 
illustrated  by  a  map.  Dr.  Holub  follows  with 
the  narrative  of  his  journey  through  Central 
South  Africa  to  the  upper  Zambesi.  Among 
the  Oeographioal  Notes  we  find  some  informa- 
tion regarding  Mr.  Stanley's  Congo  expedition, 
deriveu  froni  an  oQcial  report  sent  home  by 
Commander  Sidney  Smith,  j^  N. ;  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  some  useful  observations  on  the  climate 
of  Zanzibar  and  the  neighbouring  mainland  of 
Africa,  and  a  sketeh  of  a  proposed  survey  of 
Southern  Africa.  Th»  latest  intelligence  re- 
specting the  proceedings  of  the  Samara  scientific 
expeditioi^  te  Ce^tim  Asia  is  also  given, 
together  witb  ^»  rSsmU  of  Lieut.  B.  C.  Temple's 
observations  on  the  distribution  of  the  Afghan 
tribes  about  Candahftf*  The  note  regarding 
Mr.  Q.  Bong's  joume^r  in  Western  China  is  of 
interest  ^s  dealing  with  an  almost  unknown 
tiact  pf  country  to  the  north  of  Chungking. 


BCIBNCE  NOTES. 


The  Fauna  of  Scotland;  with  special  reference 
to  Clydesdale  and  the  Western  District.  Mam' 
malia,  by  E.  R.  Alston,  P.L.S.^  F.G.S.  (Pub- 
lished by  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Gla^ow.) 
All  Scottish  sportsmen  will  welcome  the  appear- 
ance of  another  part  of  the  description  of  the 
Scotch /auna  which  has  been  projected  by  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Glasgow,  more 
especially  when  it  relates  to  the  mammalia  and 
is  due  to  the  careful  researches  of  Mr.  Alston. 
It  gives  full  particulars  of  distribution,  occur- 
rence of  rarer  animals  and  the  like,  and  an 
Appendix  is  devoted  to  the  fossil  and  extinct 
species.  In  opposition  to  the  general  viewi  Mr. 
Alston  holds  tiiat 

'<  the  modem  park  cattle  are  not  wild  sorvirors  of 
the  nms,  but  are  the  deacendante  of  a  race  which 
had  escaped  from  domettioation,  and  had  lived  a 
feral  life  until  they  were  enclosed  in  the  parks  and 
ohases  of  the  mediaeval  mai^tes." 

As  fkr  as  we  are  aware,  however,  there  is  no 
record  of  any  race  of  British  cattle  having 
escaped  from  domestication,  even  in  legend  or 
poetry;  while  Sir  Bobert  Sibbald,  writing  in 
1684,  describes  the  bo9  ailveitrU  of  Scotland  as 
'*  colore  candidisnimo,  juba  densa  et  demissa, 
truculentus  et  ferns,"  with  more  to  the  same 
pur  DOse,  which  weU  matches  all  that  is  known 
of  tne  wild  cattle  of  ^Chillingham  at  present. 
Wben  Caesar  inyaded  Britain,  he  notes   the 


'*  pecerum  magnus  numerus,"  and,  in  reoonnt- 
ing  the  wild  animals  of  the  great  Hensynian 
Foiesti  dssorifoes  tiie  ur»  as  being  *<  spade  et 
oolore  et  figora  taorL"  It  is  mere  likely  that 
the  ChUlingham  wild  cattle,  as  has  been  oon- 
stanUy  believed  hitherto,  axe  their  dssoeodaQta 
— ^it  may  be,  in  a  degraded  form— than  that 
Peculation  can,  at  the  present  day,  disoover 
ihm  origin.  This  pamphlet  is  written  i&  a 
scholarly  and  scientific  spirit,  and  makes  na  long 
for  the  appearance  of  the  other  parts  of  thu 
excellent  undertaking.  Mr.  Lumsden's  am, 
for  instance,  seeing  how  scarce  Gray's  Birdt  o/ 
the  Wegt  of  SootlaM  has  beo(»ue,  wiU  be  pecu- 
liarly valuable. 

Geology  of  Colohegter.-^X  pamphlet  oa  the 
geology  of  tiie  neighbourhood  of  Colcheiter  has 
just  been  issued  oy  the  Geological  Survey  as 
an  exj^anatory  memoir  on  the  quarter4!beet 
48  S.W.  of  the  one-inch  survey  map.  The  | 
explanation  has  been  mainly  written  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Dalton,  who  surveyed  almost  tiie  entire  { 
area,  nndev  the  superintendenee  of  Mr.  W. 
Whitaker.  The  geolc^;ioal  interest  of  thedis- 
triot,  as  pointed  put  by  Mr.  Whitaker  in  his 
introductory  remarks,  ues  in  the  post-glacial 
drift,  of  whidi  well«known  seotiops  are  exmbited 
at  Copford  and  Clacton.  It  is  from  these  eonroes 
that  nearly  all  the  fossils  of  the  distriot  haTe 
been  obtained. 

The  Effede  of  Fore$i$  on  MoinfiiU  and  Riven, 
— In  the  year  1873  Dr.  Wex,  the  Director  of 
the  Danube  works  at  Vienna,  publiehed  an 
elaborate  paper  on  the  deleterious  inflaenoe  of 
the  removal  of  forests,  as  shown  by  the  diminn- 
tion  of  volume  of  rivers  in  their  upper  waters, 
and  the  increase  in  floods  in  the  lower  parts  of 
their  course.  The  subject  was  recommended  by 
the  Vienna  Academy  to  all  scientific  bodies  for 
consideration  and  report.  The  views  of  Dr. 
Wex  have  been  critidsed  by  some  authoritieB, 
and  accordingly  he  has  published,  in  the  Ztit* 
Bchrift  d.  OeeUrr.  Ingenieur'  und  ArchUeden- 
Verein9f  a  summary  of  the  various  opinions  on 
the  subject  which  have  been  publiwed  since 
the  date  of  his  last  Beport,  and  a  copious  store 
of  facts  which  he  has  amassed  relative  to  the 
principal  rivers  of  central  Europe.  The  paper 
forms  a  useful  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
the  important  subject  of  whioh  it  treats. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Bosoan 
Naturalists,  held  in  St  Petorsbur^,  the  question 
of  publishing  an  Ornithology  of  the  Northern  Pro- 
vinces  of  Rmaia  was  introduced  by  M.  Bogdanof. 
The  proposal  was  favourably  received,  the  want 
of  a  work  of  general  reference,  adapted  to  the 
requirements,  not  only  of  specialists,  bat  of  all 
interested  in  the  science,  having  long  been  felt 
in  Bussian  zoological  literature.  As  the  com- 
position of  this  work  will  necessarily  occupy  a 
considerable  time,  the  members  present  recom- 
mended that  a  monograph  on  the  different 
species,  with  descriptive  tables  appended, 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  published  with 
as  littie  delay  as  possible. 

It  is  mroposed  to  hold  in  tiie  Walker  Art 
Qallery,  liverpool,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
present  year,  a  loan  exmfaition  of  prehistontf 
antiquities  and  ethnography,  for  tiie  purpose  u 
illustrating  the  natural  history  of  primitive  and 
uncivilised  man  and  the  various  developments 
of  culture  peculiar  to  the  difierent  races  of  man- 
kind. 


PHILOLOGY  NOTES. 

The  second  part  of  the  third  volume  of  M.  i>. 
Lenormant*s  Etudes  Accadtennee  has  appeared* 
At  the  end  is  given  a  glossary  of  the  words 
occurring  in  the  toxts  that  hive  been  used. 
The  words  are  here  transliterated,  but  as  a 
reference  to  the  pages  upon  whioh  they  are  to 
be  found  is  added  in  each  instance,  the  dis- 
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adrastige  «f  not  wng  the  oonolonn  tfpe  Ib, 
to  mxa^  eztonli  done  away  witih. 

Tm  ildxd  Uvfuimn  of  toL  L  of  the  EecueU  de 
Travam  rOmU/s  d  la  FkUologie  et  A  VArcU 


Uogi$  ^mpfMrmet  «C  ate^riennes  has  just  ]been 
usaed.  The  fint  part  appeared  in  1670.  The 
preaant  niunber,  ifluatrated  with  two  platea, 
ooniains  the  following  articles: — **  Le  PapTrus 
da  Lnyiiea/' by  B.  Ledrain;  **Sar  un  nouyel 
Argament  ehnmolo^que  \3i4  dee  B^ita  dattfs 
des  Ouanes  pharaoniquee  en  Syrie  et  d^na  lea 
HjB  Tmrniia/'  hj  M.  J.  lieblein  (concluded) ; 
*'fiaeherehee  phuologiquea  ear  qnelqnea  Ex- 
neaaiocis  aoeaoiennee  et  asayriennes,"  by  Fr. 
Lanormant ;  '*  Un  Fonctionnaire  de  la  XIII* 
Dynaatie/'  by  E.  Naville ;  **  Dea  denx  Tens  du 
Diaqoe  solaire/'  by  E.  Qrebant  (continued) ;  and 
tanona  ^ort  commnnicationB. 

UzTDEB  the  title  Manuel  de  la  Langtie 
a$9yrienne^  M.  Joachim  M^nant  has  re-issued 
hia  Aaayxian  Syllabary,  originally  printed  in 
the  aovwkUi  Toliune  of  the  first  series  of  the 
Mimmrm  de  VAcadhnUdts  IneeripUons  H  Beltes- 
LtUrt*,  It  ia  much  to  be  regretted  that  none 
of  ihe  tnts  firom  which  the  aigna  haye  been 
obtained  are  given  in  his  general  list  of  the 
Signs  of  tomerian  Writing,  which  is  of  oon- 
flteable  length  (fifty  pages). 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
logical Society,  Mr.  JPostgate  read  a  paper  on 
the  genuineneaa  of  Tibullua  iv.  13.  Emil 
Baehrana,  in  hia  Tibtdluche  Bmtter  (Jena,  1876), 
legaida  Tibullus  books  iii.  and  iy.  as  spurious, 
with  the  angle  exception  of  iy.  18.  He  says 
(p.  46),  **^e  only  poem  which  certainly 
beloDffa  to  TibuUus  (as  we  see  from  y.  1 3)  is  iy. 
13.  It  iJao  bears  throughout  the  impress  of 
l^uUna'  poetinl  art.''  Against  this  yiew  there 
u,  first,  the  fact  that  it  comes  in  the  middle  of 
poems  confessedly  spurious.  Again,  Baehrens' 
aignment  f^m  y.  18,  *'nuno  licet  e  caelo 
mittator  arnica  TihuUo"  is  without  weight. 
The  dialloweat  forger  would  haye  hit  upon  this 
device  of  mi^inp;  the  poet  claim  the  poem  as 
his  own ;  and  this  use  of  the  proper  name  when 
the  poet  is  referring  to  himself  is  not  in  Tibullus' 
manner  but  in  Propertius',  as  Prop.  iy.  (iii.)  9 
{10),  15,  iii  (ii.)  32  (34),  98.  TibulluB  i.  3,  66, 
L  9,  S3,  are  different.  Thirdly,  the  style  is  not 
that  of  Tibullus  or  of  any  poef.  It  is  stifP, 
Tapid,  and  meagre :  see  yy.  6,  6,  7,  13,  14,  18. 
Po^nhly,  it  contains  feeble  and  obyious  imita- 
UoM  of  TibuUus'  genuine  poems.  Compare,  e.^., 
yy.  13,  14,  ''nunc  licet  e  caelo  mittatur  amtca 
Tibollo,  mittetur  frustra  deficieUixie  Ventu,** 
with  Tib.  i.  6,  40,  **  aaepe  aliam  tenui  sed  toDo 
com  saudia  adirem,  admonuit  dominae  deseruit- 
que  Yenua,"  and  L  3,  90,  ^*  tunc  ueniam  aubito 
&ec  quiaquam  nuntiet  ante  sed  uidear  eado 
suMtM  adeaae  tibL"  Lastly,  there  are  numerous 
ooinddenoea  (about  sixteen)  between  this  poem 
and  yariona  paaaages  of  Propertiua.  The  num- 
ber is  out  of  all  proportion  to  thoae  which  oeoor 
in  the  genuine  Tibulline  i>oema,  and  the  resem- 
blance la  much  more  striking:  e.^.,  y.  3,  "tu 
mihi  sola  places,"  is  from  Prop.  ii.  7, 19,  y.  4 ; 
"nee  iam  te  praeter  in  urbe  formosast  oculia 
nllapuella  fii««"  from  Prop.  y.  4, 32, "  et  formoaa 
ocuUs  aima  Sabinameis ; "  y.  8,  **  ^ui  sapit,  in  tacito 
gsAdeat  ille  atnu"  from  Prop.  iii.  20  (ii.  26),  29, 
30,  *«  tn  tamen  •  •  .  tn  tacito  cohihe  gaudia 
daaaa  HnuJ'  The  sum  of  all  these  considera- 
tions is  a  yery  strong  oiroumstantial  argument 
against  Uie  poem. 


FINE    ART. 

ABT   BOOKS. 


Handbook  of  Emhrcidery,  ByL.Hiegin.  Edited 
hr  Lady  itfarian  Alford.  Published  oy  authority 
of  the  Boyal  School  of  Art  Needlework.  (Samp- 
aon  Low  and  Oo.)  Thia  is  a  yery  dainty  and,  at 
the  aama  time,  a  aeyetely  practical  little  book, 
daaigned  for  the  purpoae  of  giying  sound  infbr- 


matien  and  naefol  hinta  to  all  ladies  <<  who  are 
unable  to  ayail  themaelyea  of  leaaons,  and  are 
fioroed  to  puaele  oyer  their  difficulties  without 
help  from  a  trained  and  experienced  embroi-* 
derer."  The  letterpress  is  entirely  practical, 
deyoted  to  ezplainmg,  in  the  shortest  and 
simplest  way,  the  different  stitches,  materials, 
and  methods  employed,  and  is  illustrated  by 
little  woodcuts  of  the  diflbrent  stitches,  which 
are  not  only  yery  clearly  figured,  but,  by  their 
arrangement  of  needle  and  thread,  are  some- 
times made  to  produce  a  pretty  little  deooratiye 
desijB^.  Although  the  aesthetic  side  of  the 
subiect  is  not  treated  in  the  present  book,  it  is 
well  represented  by  the  Appendix,  which  con- 
aiate  of  aixteen  plates  of  designs  for  embroidery 
by  such  accomphshed  hands  as  those  of  Mr. 
Bume  Jones,  Mr.  William  Morris,  Mr.  George 
Aitchison,  Mr.  Fairfax  Wade,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Qiane*— designs  mostly  too  elaborate  to  be 
worked  by  those  for  whom  the  book  is  specially 
designed,  but,  neyertheless,  yery  useful  and 
encouraging  to  them  as  glimpses  of  the  land  of 
beauty  towards  which  they  haye  set  their  feet. 
The  road  between  the  first  steps  of  the  treatise 
and  the  goal  of  the  Appendix  is,  we  are  glad 
to  learn,  to  form  the  subject  of  a  second 
pait,deyoted  to  '<  design,  composition,  colour, 
and  the  common- sense  mode  of  treating  deoora- 
tiye art  as  applied  to  wall-hanging,  furniture, 
dress,  and  the  smaller  objects  of  luxury" — 
a  book  for  which  there  is,  perhaps,  greater 
need  eyen  than  for  the  present,  in  order  to 
control  the  ill^ordered  desire  for  decoration  and 
the  exuberance  of  i^orant  inyention  which  has 
naturally  accompanied  the  awakening  of  artistic 
intelligence  in  English  homes.  As  Lady  Wilton 
wrote,  *<this  gentle  dame.  Needlework,  is  of 
ancient  linea^,  of  high  descent,  of  courtly 
habits ; "  and  if  it  were  only  for  this  reason  it  is 
a  worthy  work  to  rescue  her  from  the  degrada- 
tion to  which  she  had  sunk.  Eyen  our  grand- 
mothers' samplers  and  Berlin  work  were  noble  in 
comparison  with  the  mechanical  reproduction  of 
u^ly  patterns  which  recently  emi)loyed  the 
leisure  and  artistic  faculties  of  ladies,  young 
and  old ;  and  the  moyement  may  surely  not  be 
wrongly  described  as  of  national  importance 
which  tends  to  free  their  minds  from  such 
slayery.  Mr.  Bume  Jones'  design  of  music  for 
a  wall  panel  is,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  a 
graceful,  refined  composition  of  female  figures ; 
but  they  appear  to  oe  dreaming  rather  than 
playing,  and  disposing  their  limbs  rather  for 
producing  harmonies  of  line  than  harmonies  of 
sound.  Of  the  remaining  designs,  though  all 
are  good,  those  which  please  us  most  are  the 
sofa-back  of  Mr.  William  Morris  and  the  table 
border  of  Miss  Mary  Herbert. 

The  Belationship  of  Anatomy  to  tJieFine  Art$ : 
a  Lecture*  By  S.  Messenger  Bradley,  F.B.O.S. 
This  lecture,  deliyered  in  the  Boyal  institution, 
Manchester,  is  admirable,  not  only  for  the  clear* 
ness  with  which  it  demonstrates  the  yalue  of 
anatomy  to  artists,  but  for  the  strong  sympathy 
it  shows  with  art  quite  apart  from  correctness  of 
drawing.  His  claim  for  the  study  of  anatomy 
is  that  "  it  is  a  sort  of  artistic  conscience,  which 
tells  the  painter  when  and  where  and  how  he 
errs,  and  also  enables  him  easily  and  fidthfuUy 
to  copy  nature.''  This  is  its  true  claim,  weU 
expnuBsed. 

The  Influence  of  Joy  on  the  WorTcman  aud  hie 
W<yrk.  By  H.  Bendelach  Hewetson,  M.B.O.S. 
fSonnenscnein  and  Allen.)  This  is  a  paper  read 
oefore  the  Beyerley  Ohurch  Institate,  repub- 
lished with  illustrations,  two  of  which  are  auto- 
type reproductions  of  Blake's  loyely  desigms  of 
The  Deaih  of  the  Good  Old  Man  and  The  Meeting 
of  a  Family  in  Heaven,  The  paper  itself  is  a 
yery  weak  offehoot  of  Kuskinism.  Here  is  a 
picture  of  Adam  beholding  Eye  for  the  first 
time.  "With  a  thrill  of  loye  Adam  started  to 
his  feet,  and  in  the  purity  of  that  earthly  para- 


dise he  wandered  among  the  orange  groyes  of 
Eden,  eing^g, 

<^  *  There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  paaaion-fiower  at  the  gate; 
She  ia  oomin|r,  my  dove,  my  dear ; 
She  ia  oommg,  my  love,  my  fate.'  '^ 

Such  then  was  the  first  "influence  of  joy," 
which  not  only  made  Adam  quote  Tennyson, 
but  sent  him  wandering  about  tne  orange  ^oyes 
singing  that  his  loye  was  coining,  when  in  fieict 
she  had  already  come. 

The  Pupn  Teacher**  Handbook  of  Drawing' 
By- William  Walker.  (Beeley.)  In  this  little 
book  Mr.  Walker  haa  giyen  us  another  yaluahle 
contribution  towards  the  right  education  of 
young  students  in  art.  It  hM  occurred  to  him 
that  not  only  the  pupils  but  the  teachers  may 
not  be  aboye  a  few  hints  firom  the  experience  of 
a  master,  not  only  of  drawing,  but  of  teaching. 
We  haye  already  spoken  yery  fityourably  of  Mr. 
Walker's  Handbook  of  Drawing,  uid  it  is  enough 
commendation  to  this  work  to  say  that  it 
embodies  the  same  aound  principlea  and  sets 
them  forth  in  tilie  same  neat  unmistakeable 
way.  His  general  precepts  as  to  the  education 
of  the  artistic  faculty  from  the  earliest  years, 
the  clear  illnstrattons  with  which  he  forces  them 
home,  and  the  simple  but  adequate  drawings 
with  which  each  lesson  is  aeoompanied  render 
the  book  an  example  of  exact  adaptation  of 
means  to  end  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
excel. 

The  South  Kensington  Museum.  (Sampson 
Low  and  Co.)  This  periodical,  the  first  number 
of  which  has  just  been  published,  will  be  of 
great  use  and  interest  to  all  loyers  of  art,  and 
espeoialljr  to  art-etudents.  It  is  published  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
and  each  number  is  to  contain  ei^ht  pages  of 
illustrations,  and  to  cost  one  shilling.  The 
plates,  which  are  yery  well  executed  and  printed, 
are  lithographic  transfers  of  etchings  oy  art- 
students  in  the  etching  class  of  the  South 
Kensington  schools,  and  the  descriptions 
appended  are  based  upon- those  in  the  yaluable 
catalogues  of  the  Museuixi.  Those,  however,  in 
the  part  before  us  add  sufficient  general  infor- 
mation respecting  the  process  oi  manufacture 
and  the  history  of  the  class  of  which  its  subject 
is  a  specimen  to  make  it  evident  that  much  care 
is  taken  to  render  the  book  a  yaluable  means  of 
spreading  sound  inforcaation  concerning  the 
decorative  arts.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  all  the 
plates  will  be  purchasable  separately  at  one 
penny  a-piece,  and  the  only  thing  to  regret  at 
present  seems  to  be  an  absence  of  order  m  the 
arrangement.  The  present  numbar  contains 
plates  of  Mr.  Moody's  staircase,  a  cruet  of 
crystal  mounted  in  silver,  a  sideboard,  a  chased 
metal  box,  a  silver-mounted  jug,  a  carved  ivory 
mirror- case,  a  design  for  a  niche,  and  Mr. 
Poynter's  fine  figure  of  Apelles.  This  mixture 
no  doubt  adds  to  the  yariefy  of  each  part,  and  it 
would  probably  have  been  impossible  in  a  peri- 
odical of  indeterminate  length  to  adopt  any  strict 
order  of  issue.  Something  might,  however,  we 
think,  haye  been  done  to  reduce  the  ultimate 
chaos  of  each  completed  yolume.  If,  instead  of 
each  of  the  plates  bein^  numbered  consecutively 
in  order  of  issue,  without  regard  to  classes, 
they  had  been  divided  into  several  separately 
numbered  series— one  for  ivories,  one  for  metal- 
work,  and  so  on— they  might  haye  been  arranged 
into  classes  before  binding,  and  a  good  classified 
index  would  have  made  the  contents  of  each 
volume  easy  of  reference.  We  hope  even  now 
that  such  an  index  will  be  published,  so  that 
those  who  prefer  to  do  so  may  haye  the  plates 
bound  up  as  suggested;  they  will  then  only 
need  renumbering  by  hand. 
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Thx  rich  colleotion  of  prints,  indizding  etdhingB 
"bj  M^ryon  and  French  engraTings  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  formed  by  M.  Waaaet,  of 
Paris,  was  sold  a  few  days  ago  at  the  Hdtel 
Drouot.  We  give  first  the  prices  of  the  prin- 
cipal etchings  of  M^ryon  and  some  notes  there- 
upon—M^ryon's  etchings  haying  within  the  last 
two  years  or  so  engaged  the  attention  of  a  con- 
siderable pabHo  in  England,  In  addition  to  that 
of  the  few  amateurs  of  art  who  were  previously 
familiar  with  them.  M.  Wasset's  colleotion  of 
M^ryons  came  to  him  from  M^ryon  himself 
about  twenty  years  ago,  and  at  the  most  insig- 
nificant prices.  They  were  not  like  those  in 
certain  English  collections,  carefully  selected, 
but  they  naturally  included  a  few  fine  and  some 
rare  impressions  among  their  number;  and 
these,  it  will  be  seen,  fetched  high  prices  at  the 
sale ;  while  what  seem  extravagant  prices  were 
also  paid  for  perfectly  ordinary  or  even  very 
undesirable  impressions.  The  Catalo^e  of  the 
collection  might  have  been  compiled  with 
greater  accuracy.  Probably  its  compiler  en- 
joyed but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  me  work 
to  be  dealt  with,  and  thus  impressions  were  fre- 
quently entered  as  **superbe''  and  as  **tr&s- 
belle  "  which  by  no  means  merited  such  terms ; 
and  in  several  cases  the  paper — a  very  important 
matter  in  the  efiect  of  M^ryon's  etchings — was 
misdesoribed,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
the  fine  subject  of  the  Abside,  where  ''papier 
verdfttre  "—greenish  jjaper^was  indicatea.  We 
know  of  no  instaDce  in  which  this  masterpiece 
of  M^ryon  was  printed  on  greenish  paper ;  the 
best  impressions  of  it  are  always  on  '*  a  thin 
wiry  paper,  toned  a  little  with  age." 

The  first  considerable  price  of  the  sale  was 
attained  by  an  impression  of  the  rare  etching  of 
the  Convent  of  the  Capucines  at  Athens,  wmch 
fell  for  £11  16«.  An  impression  before  any 
letters  of  the  pretty  little  plate  after  Nicolle, 
known  as  the  Font  Ntuf  tt  la  Samaritaine^ 
sold  for  £10.  It  had  not  the  sunniness  and 
brightness  of  the  earlier  trial  proofs  exhi- 
bited at  the  Burlington  Olub,  but,  like  them, 
was  in  a  rare  state.  G^ie  Rue  Pirouette  aux 
-fiTaWea— an  impression  with  the  first  title— sold 
for  £6.  It  is  thought  by  the  authorities  to  be 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  later  etchings  of 
M^ryon.  It  is  after  a  drawing  by  Laurence. 
An  early  impression  of  the  Partie  de  la  CiU  de 
Paris  vers  la  Fin  du  XVIIlme  SikU  sold  for 
£18;  another  impression  for  £9  16«. ;  the 
thiid  state  for  £4  U.  A  rare  impression  of 
a  most  undesirable  subject— the  Orand  Chdtela 
— ^sold  for  as  high  a  sum  as  £12  U,  A  curious 
early  but  rather  gritty  impresaion  of  the  Stryge 
fetched  £2U ;  the  first  state,  with  the  verses,  £9 ; 
a  fair  impression  of  the  second  state  £6  Ss.  Le 
Pttit  Pont  realised  £6  16«.,  while  a  fair  first 
state  of  the  Oalerie  de  Notre  Dame  fetched 
£10  16«.  A  tolerable  impression  of  La  Rv^  dee 
Mauvais  Oarpone — the  gloomy  and  suggestive 
representation  of  an  infamous  house — fetched 
£10 ;  it  was  in  the  second  state  of  the  plate. 
A  trial  proof  of  the  Tour  de  VHorhge,  all  but 
completed,  and  not  remarkably  good  as  an 
imprefision,  reached  £9  16«. ;  and  another 
poorer  impression  of  the  same  subject  sold  for 
£6.  A  fair  first  state  of  the  Bute  de  la  Tixeran^ 
derie,  with  hardly  any  murgin  and  wanting  in 
much  of  the  richness  which,  of  course,  is  as 
much  or  more  to  be  sought  for  than  clearness 
of  effect,  reached  £11.  A  blackish  impression 
of  the  same  sold  for  £6  4«.  A  fair  first  state 
of  the  St'Etienne  du  Mont^oue  of  the  finest 
and  most  impreasive  etchings  of  M^ryon,  yet, 
until  lately,  not  one  of  those  most  sought  for — 
was  sold  for  £10;  an  inferior  impression,  on 
brown  paper,  and  hard  in  effect,  sold  for  £6.  A 
very  bright  early  impression  of  a  sometimes 
over-rated  suhjeot — La  Fompe  Notre-Dame — 
which  has  comparatively  little  beautv  in  it, 
realised    £17     16<.;    a  somewhat    damaged 


impression  of  the  same  subject,  £8  Se.; 
and  a  yet  poorer  one,  £3  4s.  The  only 
impression  of  a  rare  and  delicate  print— Za 
Petite  Pomp^appeara,  by  an  oversight,  to  have 
sold  below  its  value.  A  bright  trial  proof  of 
the  Pont  ^ett/— sometimes  so  magnificently  rich 
in  a  somewhat  later  state,  with  the  dry  point 
work— reached  £10  8«.  A  hard  impression 
fetched  £3  16a. ;  a  very  late  state,  which  is 
generally  worthless,  with  all  the  background 
houses  lowered,  and  the  chimney  of  l^e  Mint 
erased,  realised  £1  30.  A  fine  impression  of  the 
*<  first  state"  of  the  Poti^  au  C%an^e— which 
has  the  large  balloon,  '^Speranza" — ^realised 
£12.  It  was  on  thin,  old  French  paper,  of  the 
kind  rightly  deemed  desirable.  What  was 
practically  a  first  state  of  the  Morgue — a  very 
agreeable  impression,  though  a  litUe  wanting 
in  richness  for  so  fine  a  thing— reached  £17 ;  a 
poor  impression  of  the  second  state  realised 
£6  %9,  A  fair  second  state  of  the  work  which  is 
often  accounted  the  capital  piece  of  Mtfryon — 
L'AbHde  de  Notre  DariM— realised  £18.  Two 
years  ago,  finer  impressions  of  the  state  were 
sold  for  four  or  five  pounds.  A  trial  proof  of 
the  Tourelle,  dite  de  Marat,  sold  for  £8 ;  another 
for  £6  16«.  A  curious  trial  proof  of  tihe  Hue 
dea  Ohantres — which  is  a  late  work  of  the  master 
—realised  £14 ;  a  first  state  of  the  same  print 
fetched  £5.  A  dry  first  state  of  the  Rue  dea 
Toilea,  Bourges,  fetched  £5  Ss. ;  and  a  very  fine 
impression  of  what  is  known  to  be  the  best 
state  of  the  plate  fell  for  £4  124.  It  is  some- 
what less  rare  than  the  earlier,  though  very 
much  better.  An  impression  of  the  Andenne 
Habitation  d  Bourgea  sold  for  £4  Sa, ;  the  rare, 
but  almost  worthless,  little  print  of  the  Dog'a 
Head  sold  for  £2  16«.  A  signed  proof  of  one  of 
the  New  Zealand  subjects  fetched  £3  Sa.  La 
Vendetta  and  the  Bebua  on  Birangerwen  knocked 
down  together  for  £2  11  a.  ed,;  the  Rebua, 
of  which  the  aubject  ia  De  Momy  (Wedmore, 
No.  66:  ''  not  described  by  Burty^*),  fetched 
£3  16«. ;  while  a  later  impression  of  tiie  same 
cuiiouB  little  plate  was  sold  for  something 
less.  The  Vue  de  VAncien  Louvre  du  C6U  de  la 
Seine  is  not  likely  to  have  fetched  its  high  price 
(£13  SaJ)  on  its  merits,  which,  to  tell  the  truth, 
are  slignt,  but  rather  because  it  bore  upon  it  a 
most  curious  note  bjr  M^ryon^  addressed  to  M. 
Wasset,  and  complainine  of  the  trickery  to 
which  he  imagined  it  to  have  been  subjected. 
Two  dated  proofs  of  another  inferior  subject — 
the  Miniature  de  la  JfaWne- fetched  £13  and  £10 
respectively.  The  prices  of  the  remaining 
pieces  by  Mdryon  are  not  worth  recording.    The 

Srindpal  purchasers  of  Mtfryon's  etchings  were 
[essrs.  Qoupil,  Gosselin,  GMment,    Dowdes- 
wells,  and  Thibaudeau. 

The  prices  fetched  by  several  of  the  rarest  of 
the  French  eighteenth-century  prints  were  at 
least  as  remarkable  as  those  realised  by  the 
M^ryon s.  Of  the  prints  after  Baudouin,  L' Amour 
d  rJEpreuve—tL  rare  impreesion,  but  in  very  bad 
condition— fetched  £14;  the  Carquoia  SpuiaS, 
an  ordinary  impreesion,  £6;  the  pure  etching  of 
the  Couche  de  la  MariSe — the  etdiing  being  the 
work  of  J.  M.  Moreau— £l28(Morgand);  the 
pure  etching  of  the  Epouae  indiacrHe,  £44 ;  Le 
8oir,  £6  Sa,  Hieh  prices  were  paid  for  the 
inventions  of  Borel,  which  make  uttle  preten- 
sions to  art  After  Francois  Boudier,  the 
complete  set  of  thirty-three  prints  engraved  by 
Laurent  Cars  sold  for  £12.  The  impressions 
left  something  to  desire.  After  Bouoner  also, 
the  Bon  Oarcie  de  Navarre^ &  rare  trial  proof  of 
the  plate — fetched  £16  (Meyer).  The  ornaments 
of  Ohoffard— ^euroi2«  and  vignettes— sold  for 
extremely  high  prices,  tkfleuron  de  titre  and  four 
vignettes  for  the  Saiaona  of  St -Lambert  fetching 
£18 ;  and  another  somewhat  similar  lot  realising 
£24.  The  Eisens,  of  course,  commanded  high 
prices,  these  being  esteemed  by  English  as  well 
as  by  French  collectors.  A  very  rare  Auffustin 
de  St.-Aubin  fetched  a  price  which  hia  probably 


never  before  been  approached,  the  pure  etchine 
of  the  plate  entitled  Le  Concert  (engraved  by 
Dudes)  attaining  the  sum  of  £248  (Delaroqne) 
IVo  of  his  most  agreeable  and  elegant  suigle 
figure  pieces— Cbwpfeg  aur  mea  Semumta  and  Au 
moina  aoyex  diaoret—wM  for  £13.  Of  the  noble 
prints  after  Watteau — so  much  greater  in  sub- 
ject and  more  masculine  in  treatment  than  thcHe 
of  the  French  "Little  Masters  "—there  were 
but  few  in  M.  Wasset's  collection,  and  of  these 
some  were  in  bad  condition.  An  impreesiou  of 
the  Embarquemeni  pour  C^<Wre— the  capital  work 
of  the  painter— was  sold  for  £6  Sa.  By  Bonnet, 
Le  Dije^ner  and  Le  Diner  sold  for  £10  4«. ;  £« 
Deux  Sceura  for  £6  4«.  The  collection  also 
included  a  certain  number  of  carioatares  by 
Rowlandson  and  Gilray.  These  fetched  prices 
that  may  be  considered  reasonable.  The  dis- 
persion of  some  rare  illustrated  books  completed 
the  sale. 

The  sale  of  the  valuable  and  lane  ooUectioQ 
of  English  water-colour  drawings  belongbgto 
Mr.  0.  J.  Pooley  took  place  last  Saturday  at 
Messrs.  Christie's.  The  drawings  sold  for  good 
prices,  of  which  we  shall  speak  further  in  oar 
next  week's  issue. 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  ARGHAEOLOQZ 
We  called  attention  a  week  or  two  ago,  while 
announcing  Mr.  I)alou*s  resignation,  to  the 
desirabili^  of  electing  to  the  chair  of  scalptoie 
at  South  Kensington  some  man  of  acknowledged 
power  and  repute,  and,  if  possible,  an  English- 
nian.  We  now  learn  that  all  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  young  English  sculpton 
were  anaong  the  candidates  for  the  poet,  but 
that  their  claims  were  in  every  case  disregarded. 
The  Lords  Oommissioners  have  appointed  M. 
Lant^ri  to  succeed  Mr.  Dalou  as  Professor  of 
Sculpture,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called, 
Modelling  Master,  at  South  Kensington.  This 
slight  paid  to  native  art  is  the  more  extraor- 
dinary when  it  is  added  that  M.  Lant^ri  seems  to 
be  absolutel]^  unknown  as  au  artist ;  he  has  nerer, 
we  are  positively  assured,  exhibited  a  single 
work  in  London  or  Paris,  and  his  only  daim  is 
that  he  has  worked  in  the  studio  of  Mr.  fioehm 
to  the  satisfaction  of  that  gentleman.  In  the 
arrangement  of  these  appointments  it  is  under- 
stood that  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter  acts  as  artistic 
adviser  to  the  Oommissioners.  We  consider 
that  the  interests  of  the  public  demand  that  he 
should  explain  the  reasons  that  led  him  to  this 
selection. 

Mb.  Henby  Wallis  is  engaged  on  a  picture 
illustrating  a  phase  of  literary  life  m  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  he  will  send  to  the 
forthcoming  exhibition  of  the  Sooiety  of  Painters 
in  Water  Oolours.  The  subject  was  saggested 
by  a  passage  in  BoswelFs  Johnson,  though  it 
does  not  pourtray  an  event  in  the  life  of  the 
great  lexicographer. 

We  hear  that  those  interested  in  the  art  or 
humour  of  Bowlandson,  the  carioaturist,  par- 
pose  holding  shortly  in  Liverpool  an  exhibition 
of  his  works. 

The  Bristol  and  Clifton  Fine  Arts  Academy 
has  just  opened  to  the  public  its  annual  exhibi- 
tion, which  is,  as  usual,  somewhat  extensire. 
A  certain  proportion  of  the  best  works  hare,  of 
courae,  been  seen  in  public  before.  Of  these 
the  County  Cricket  Match  by  Mr.  John  Reid— 
a  young  Scottish  artist  whose  early  promise 
has  passed  into  i>erformance—is  certainly  among 
the  chief,  and  will  not  fail  to  attract  attention; 
while  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas*  realistic  and  care* 
fully  studied  representation  of  the  Lord  George 
Q-ordon  Biots— ^Ae  RioU  of  'Eighty-^u  as  de- 
serving of  conspicuous  place.  The  graphic  aoirie 
which  mtroduces  the  exhibition  t(Mk  place  one 
night  early  in  the  week,  when,  very  fittmely,  one 
room  was  entirely  appropriated  to  the  sketches 
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aod  finished  pictures  of  a  Bristol  artist  recently 
deceased— Gkarles  Branwlute— who  had  during 
msny  years  produced  agreeable  and  excellent 
vork. 

Bt  the  new  r^lemeni  of  the  Salon  for  the 
preeent  year,  painters  on  glass,  who  were 
fannerlT  excluded,  are  now  permitted  to  send  in 
works  for  exhibition.  This  ancient  branch  of 
sit  reckons  many  able  workers  in  France,  and 
MTeral  of  these  intend,  it  is  said,  to  exhibit  at 
the  next  Salon.  A  society  of  glass  painters  was 
fonned  in  Paris  about  three  years  ago,  and  is 
BowactiTein  supporting  the  rights  and  priyi- 
Ifiges  of  its  members. 

Xhb  Siamdard  announces  that  a  sale  of 
duplicate  impressions  of  rare  and  fine  prints  in 
the  poaaoesion  of  the  British  Museum  will  take 
^Uoe  in  the  month  of  April,  and  it  is  understood 
tbat  the  money  gained  by  the  sale  will  be  applied 
to  the  maohaae  of  prints  not  now  to  be  found  in 
the  ooUection  at  the  Print  Boom.  The  sale, 
tlkongh  it  will  be  a  sale  by  auction,  is  not 
to  take  place  in  any  public  auction-room,  but 
lather  within  the  precincts  of  the  Museum 
itaeU,  the  idea  probably  being  to  avoid,  as  far 
u  may  "be,  the  risks  usually  attending  public 
Bslea.  On  this  occasion  it  is  understood  that 
many  of  the  finest  works  of  the  most  esteemed 
ori^^uisi  mssters  of  engraying  and  etching  will 
fall  under  the  hammer. 

AycaxT  majolica  and  Damascus  wares  of 
irtiatic  or  technical  merit  haye  now  become  so 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  so  costly  when  attainable, 
tlkatloyers  of  the  potter's  art  who  would  possess 
nmething  more   than  good  examples  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  day,  and  cannot  afiord  to 
inyefet  a  fortune  in  half-a-dozen  plates,  would 
gladly   know  where   the   indiyidaal   ceramic 
mist,  working  in  his  own  bcUega^  is  really  to  be 
blind.    Doubtless  some  of  the  productions  of 
Mrnton  and  of  Ginori,  of  Wedgwood  and  of 
SeTreSy  are   excellent   representatiyes  of  the 
eirber  wares,  but  they  haye  a  flayour  of  the 
factory.    In  France,  PuU's  copies.of  the  curious 
Torks  of  Palissy  stand  alone.    So  also  do  Deck's 
imitatioBa  and  deriyations  from  the  Oriental 
wares.    In  Italy,  at  Gubbio,  Pesaro,  Naples, 
ic.,indiyidual  potters  haye  reproduced  yaneties 
of  majolica,  Urbino,  and  Abruzzi  wares;  while 
in  Bome  Signer  Torquato  Castellani  is  a  loying 
worker  at  this  branch  of  art.    Haying  formerly, 
and  most  successfully,  copied  from  Italian  wares, 
ho  has  of  late  deyoted  himself  to  those  of  a 
ticher  and  more  harmonious  colouring,  taking 
the  Damascus  pottery  as  his  model,  and  adapt, 
ing  his  designs  to  their  harmonic  scale  of  colour, 
ing.    By  modification  in  the  relatiye  composi- 
tion of  the  paste  and  the  glaze,  he  has  succeeded 
in  producing  examples  of  a   dose  and   fine- 
grained ware,  coyered  by  a  rich  and  brilliant 
glazing  of  eyen  surface.    The  colouis  tised  are 
idmirable  for  fullness  of  effect  and  deUcaoy  of 
tone.  Tying  with  those  so  much  admired  on  the 
finest  examples  of  Damascus  ware.    Of  such  he 
has   lately   painted   copies  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tbguiahed  from  the  originals,  which  form  part 
of  the  late  Mr.  Henderson's  munificent  bequest 
to  the  British  Museum.    Upon  others  he  has 
painted  heads,  imaginatiye  portraits,  &c.,  sur- 
tounded  by  borders  of  bold  and  effectiye  colour- 
ing.   LoyezB   of  a   high  order  of  decoratiye 
onamics  who  may  be  in  Bome  would  do  well 
to  yisit  this  true  artist-potter^  who  works  for 
We  of  his  art  rather  than  for  lucre — at  his 
itodio  in  the  Piazsetta  Poli 

Bt  the  death  of  Dr.  Alfred  Woltmann  the 
Beptrtorium  fur  Kun$tu)ustnacha/t  has  lost  an 
leu? e  and  able  editor,  but  we  hope  that  this 
pohhcation  will  not  again  be  allowed  to  fall 
Ukto  arrears.  The  current  number  contains  the 
continQation  of  H.  Hymans'  article  on  *'  Bubens 
asd  his  Latest  Biographers ;  "  a  study  of  paint- 
ing in  Palermo  in  the  time  of  the  Benaissanoe, 
making  known  some  particuhura  regarding  the 


Sicilian  master  Yincenzio  Ainemolo,  called,  Hke 
Giulio  Pippi,  **I1  Bomano;  *'  a  notice  of  the 
late  German  architect,  Gottfried  Semper ;  and  a 
scientific  account  of  the  old  painted  glass  in 
the  minster  at  Strassburg. 

The  Society  **  Arti  et  Amicitiae  "  of  Amster- 
dam will  open  a  retrospectiye  exhibition  of 
works  in  gold  and  silyer  next  month.  The 
artistic  treasures  of  this  kind  stored  in  Holland, 
both  in  its  ancient  churches  and  in  priyate 
families,  are  yery  great,  and  it  is  belieyed  that 
this  exhibition  will  be  one  of  considerable 
interest. 

The  late  M.  Walferdin's  Fragonards— those 
of  them  that  remained  in  his  estate  after  his 
deathy-as  well  as  his  Greuzes,  his  Qdricaults, 
and  his  terra-cottas  by  Houdon,  are  to  be  told 
in  Paris  at  the  Hotel  Drouot  during  the  second 
and  third  weeks  in  April. 

The  Museum  of  the  Louyre  has  just  acquired 
two  yases  of  large  size,  and  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance from  the  scientific  point  of  yiew. 
They  were  brought  from  Oeryetri  by  M.  Pr. 
Lenormant,  who  has  generously  made  them 
oyer  to  the  French  national  collection  for  the 
comparatiyely  trifling  sum  for  which  he  secured 
them  on  the  spot.  They  are  two  Etruscan 
yases  of  the  earliest  period,  with  paintings  in 
white  on  a  red  ground.  On  one  is  seen  a 
chariot  attacked  by  a  lion — a  manifest  imitation 
of  Assyrian  art---ajid  a  nayal  engagement 
between  two  yery  singularly  shaped  yessels. 
The  other  shows  two  lions  rampant  in  the 
Asiatic  style,  and  two  Greek  myths— the  birth 
of  Athena  and  the  boar-hunt  of  Calydon.  It 
likewise  bears  an  Etrascan  inscription,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  known.  The  representations 
of  Hellenic  fables  had  not  been  preyiously 
noticed  on  remains  of  Etruscan  painted  pottery 
of  such  early  date,  for  the  two  yases  may  be 
confidentiy  attributed  to  the  eighth  or  the 
seyenth  century  b.o.  M.  Fr.  Lenormant  will 
publish  a  communication  on  the  subject  yery 
shortly. 

Me.  W.  H.  Pateb  continues  in  the  Fort- 
nightly his  "Beginnings  of  Greek  Sculpture," 
andy  haying  now  reached  a  period  where  there 
is  a  certam  amount  of  ascertained  fS^ts,  he 
seems  disposed  to  make  good  use  of  them, 
without,  howeyer,  throwing  oyerboard,  as  he 
might  do  with  adyantage,  the  exercise  of  a 
fancy  peculiar  to  himself.  In  the  preyious 
article  in  the  January  number  of  the  Beyiew, 
this  exercise  of  fancy  appeared  in  a  maximum 
degree;  and,  though  that  was  perhaps  to  be 
excused  from  the  general  scarcity  of  facts,  it 
may  still  be  doubted  whether  on  some  points 
entire  reticence  would  not  haye  been  more  in 
the  interest  of  the  subject.  For  instance,  the 
language  which  he  employed  about  the  anti- 
quities found  at  Mycenae  might  in  a  way  be 
justified  by  the  exaggerated  account  of  them 
giyenbyDr.Schliemann;  but  a  littieincredulity, 
or,  what  is  better,  an  examination  of  the  things 
themselyes,  would  haye  shown  him  that  there 
is  no  occasion  whateyer  for  the  high-soundins 
phrases  which  he  commits  to  paper.  It  is  aU 
yery  well  to  talk  about  the  aesthetic  critic  and 
his  way  of  looking  at  things ;  but  if  that  indi- 
yiduality  can  really  find  beauty  in  the  antiqui- 
ties from  Mycenae  he  must  be  surprisingly 
gifted.  As  we  haye  said,  the  continuation  of 
Mr.  Pater*8  articles  deals  largely  with  facts, 
and  of  course  presents  them  in  an  interesting 
way.  From  his  point  of  yiew  it  does  not  much 
matter  that  the  Apollo  of  Tenea  should  be 
called  a  bronze  statuette,  when  it  is  a  marble 
statue  of  life-size ;  but  such  a  slip  would  be 
regarded  seriously  by  non-aesthetic  critics. 

The  work  of  restoring  Drontheim  Cathedral 
is  making  rapid  proness.  The  scaffolding 
around  the  so-called  1^^'s  Gate  was  taken 
down  before  July  last     This  latter  is  now  seen 


to  be  a  fine  work  in  the  richest  Gothic  style,  the 
alternate  use  of  a  green-coloured  stone  and  white 
marble  being  yery  effectiye.  Unusual  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  restoring  the  southern 
outer  wall,  which  had  come  to  slope  eo  much  in 
the  course  of  time  that,  in  order  to  bring  it 
back  into  position,  it  was  necessary  to  employ 
heayy  iron  clamps. 

A  STOBYof  a  somewhat  remarkable  iostance 
of  detectiye  intelligence  is  going  the  round  of 
the  German  journals.  It  is  related  that  a  well- 
known  Austrian  painter  recently  exhibited  at 
the  Kumtlerhaw  an  historical  picture  in  which 
waa  seen  a  yery  fine  head  of  an  old  man. 
Shortly  afterwards,  a  mysterious  personage 
called  on  the  painter  and  desired  to  know  the 
name  and  address  of  the  model  who  had  seryed 
him  for  that  sj^lendidly  executed  head.  After 
some  explanation  the  painter  gaye  the  desired 
information,  and  the  police  forthwith  proceeded 
to  the  lodging  of  this  strikingly  handsome  old 
man,  in  whose  portrait  the  detectiye  had  recog- 
nised a  dangerous  criminal  who  had  some  time 
before  escaped  from  prison. 

SEyEEAL  French  artists  of  high  position — 
namely,  MM.  Delaborde,  Guillaume,  Paul 
Dubois,  and  Meissonier — haye  lately  giyen 
eyidence  before  the  commission  appointed  by 
the  French  Goyemment  to  examine  the  pro- 
ject for  the  law  of  artistic  proprietorship. 
M.  Meissonier  is  of  opinion  that  the  term  of 
fifty  years  accorded  to  the  inheritors  or  pro- 
prietors of  artistic  copyright,  dating  from  the 
timo  of  the  artist's  death,  might  be  increased. 
He  maintains  also  that  an  artist  has  a  right  to 
make  copies  of  his  work,  proyided  he  affixes  to 
ail  such  copies  a  mark  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  original;  and  he  tMnks  that  the  right  of 
reproduction  which  is  recognised  by  the  proposed 
law  as  belonging  to  the  artist  should  belong  to 
him  with  regard  to  the  State  as  well  as  with 
regard  to  priyate  indiyiduals.  Both  the 
members  of  the  commission  and  the  artists 
examined  agreed  that  the  right  of  reproduction 
did  not  apply  to  portraits.  These  belong  ex- 
dusiyely  to  the  proprietor,  who  is  in  no  way 
obliged  to  allow  copies  of  them  to  be  taken. 

The  Times  announces  the  death,  at  Padua,  of 
the  Marchese  Pietro  Selyatico  Estense,  one  of  the 
best-known  art  historians  in  Italy.  Following 
the  bent  of  a  strong  inclination,  he  studiea 
painting  under  Demin,  and  became  a  practical 
artist.  He  taught  aesthetics  and  the  history  of 
art  in  the  Academy  delle  Belle  Arti,  at  Venice, 
and  in  1850  was  made  Director  of  that  institu- 
tion, to  which  he  rendered  great  services. 
Among  his  best-known  works  are  the  pamphlet 
(1836)  on  the  decayed  frescoes  of  Giotto  in  the 
church  of  the  Annunciata  dell'  Arena  at  Padua; 
the  splendidly  illustrated  Architecture  and  Sadp^ 
ture  (Milan,  1847);  the  Eistory  of  the  Art  of 
Drawing  (Venice,  1852);  and  a  great  work  on 
the  History  of  Architecture,  which  has  not  been 
finished.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
history  and  oondition  of  art  in  other  countriee, 
and  is  also  fayourably  known  as  the  author  of 
some  poems.  He  was  in  his  seyenty-seyentii 
year. 


THE    STAGE. 

Akothee  creditable  Shaksperian  performance 
has  been  giyen  this  week  at  New  Sadler's  Wells. 
Othello  has  taken  the  place  of  Macbeth.  But 
before  Macbeih  was  finally  withdrawn,  the  chief 
male  character  was  performed  for  a  night  or 
two  by  Herr  Martin  Eiffe,  a  German  actor  from 
the  Meiningen  Theatre,  of  which  so  much  has 
been  heard  and  so  little  has  been  seen.  Herr 
Martin  Eife  has  been  some  time  in  town,  and  he 
has  been  heard  in  recitations  in  priyate  houses. 
He  is  an  enthusiast  and  an  inteliigent  man« 
But  his  struggles  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
pronunciation  of  our  tongue  seem  necessarily 
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to  engross  a  good  deal  of  Ids  attention,  and  fiie 
result  of  the  strugjgles  is  not  wholly  satisfactory 
to  sensitive  ears.  To  be  brief)  tne  charm  oi 
well-spoken  English  is  lacking  to  Heir  Martin 
£ifife's  performance. 

Iv  regard  to  tke  Sadler's  Walls  performance 
of  Othdlo,  no  such  objection  ui  to  be  made. 
Mr.  H.  Talbot's  voice  is  sonorous— ]bis  delivery 
of  the  lines  at  all  events  yt^M  rounded.  His 
Othello — ^though  somewhat  of  the  order  that  is 
styled  ''  st^ey  " — is  impressive  to  many.  Mr. 
Hermann  Yezin's  lago  is  a  performance  to 
see.  All  Mr.  Yezin's  readings  of  Shak- 
sperian  or  other  dbaracter  are  intelligent 
and  individual,  and  in  tke  character  of  lago 
he  has,  as  it  is  needless  to  say,  the  fullest 
scope  for  individual  interpretation.  To  white- 
wash lago  would  be  a  diffi.cult  matter— a  feat 
worthy  to  engage  the  ingenuity  of  a  per- 
former most  fiSly  in  accord  with  modem  pro- 
pensities. It  would  probably  prove  one  of  those 
feats  whose  dMcuIties  are  sucji  as  to  make 
them  impossible.  Mr.  Hermann  Yezin  has  not 
attempted  the  task.  But  he  does  appear  to 
emphasise  by  voice  and  manner  such,  passages 
as  bear  upon  lago's  supposition  that  his  wife 
and  OtheUo  have  been  decidedly  too  intimate. 
He  waxes  fiercer  than  do  most  lagos.  The 
ladies  engaged  in  this  performance— generally 
so  creditable  to  Mrs.  Bateman*s  management- 
are  Miss  CarHfile  and  Mrs.  Calvert.  Miss 
Carliele  is  a  gentie  Desdemona ;  possibly  even 
a  shade  too  gentle  and  impassive  ;  but  she 
reaches  towards  power  in  her  final  scenes.  Mrs. 
Calvert  plays  Emilia.  The  part  is  a  great  one 
as  far  as  concerns  opportunities  for  vehement 
performance.  It  has  more  than  one  great  out- 
burst sure  of  its  efi'ect.  And  Mrs.  Calvert  is  an 
approved  actress,  familiar  with  Shakspere,  and 
generally  vrith  the  conscientious  rendering  of 
great  driuna. 

Thb  other  night,  we  saw  Mr.  Charles  EeUy 
as  Josep|h  Surface  in  The  School  for  Scatidal^fi^ 
part  which  he  is  now  playing  at  the  Vaudeville, 
Mr.  John  Clayton,  its  first  sepresentatiye  there, 
having  been  called  elsewhere.  Mr*  Kelly's  Joseph 
Surface  is  an  unmistakeable  rogue*  Joseph  Sur- 
&,ce  is  sometimes  presented  as  an  agreeable  though 
deceptive  fellow — a  very  fascinating  Mephis- 
topbeles.  Lately,  indeed,  he  has  been  presented 
as  one  in  whose  deep-laid  treachery  it  would  be 
wholly  impossible  to  believe.  But  Mr.  Kelly 
represents  him  as  an  outwardly  disagreeable 
man.  We  do  not,  with  his  performance  before 
us,  doubt  in  the  least  the  evil  of  the  character ; 
we  doubt  only  the  hypocrisy*  Such  a  man 
would  have  found  no  reward  in  being  hypo- 
critical; his  hypocrisy  would  have  imposed 
upon  no  one.  Ine  study — if  we  do  not  entirely 
approve  of  it— is  at  least  interesting*  The 
delivery  of  the  lines  is  curiously  devoid  of 
traditions.  Mr.  Kelly's  is  a  most  modem  per- 
foimance — Eeeking  the  truth  of  nature— for- 
getting  sometimes,  we  think,  the  necessary  op- 
lique  du  ihidtre  in  something  of  the  way  in  which 
it  is  habitually  forgotten  by  that  school  of  actors 
whose  ideal  is  a  (parade.  From  a  seat  by  no 
means  far  from  the  ^tage  we  could  not  hear  the 
end  of  Joseph  Surface's  sentences.  The  quietude 
gave  an  air  of  great  naturalness.  As  a  per- 
formance to  be  seen  it  was  excellent;  as  a 
forformance  to  be  beard  it  was  inadequate, 
u  a  word,  with  the  virtues  of  the  modem 
school  there  was  something  of  the  faults. 
Mr.  Kelly  is  an  actor  of  sucn  sterling  power 
that  he  should  omit  the  f&ults  altogether.  He 
should  give  his  natural  and  realistic  touches 
with  full  remembrance  of  the  conditions  of  stage 
performance^— conditions  which  certain  of  the 
weakerfoUowersof  the  modem  school  may  bepre- 
sumed  to  be  more  content  to  violate,  since  tney 
would  seem  to  hold  that  years  of  professions 
life  are  wisely  spent  if  they  result  in  the  careful 
acquisition  ox  the  first  fftults  of  the  amateur. 


MUSIC. 

EECBNT.  OONOEBTS. 

TttB  performanoe  of  the  Eroia^  symphony 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  concert  last  Saturday 
deserves  special  mention ;  it  was  certainly  one 
of  the  finest  ever  given  by  Mr.  Manns*  band, 
and  the  genuine  and  hearty  applause  at  the 
close  proved  how  thoroughly  it  had  been 
enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  the  audience*  Herr 
Robert  Hauffip*^^"^  made  his  first  appearance  at 
tj^ese  concerts  in  a  ConzerUtuck  for  violoncello 
and  orchestra  by  Schumann  (op.  129),  which 
has  only  been  heard  once  before  in  London, 
many  years  ago,  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  tiiie 
Musical  Society  of  London.  Schuma^nn  was 
certainly  not  in  an  inspired  mood  when  he 
penned  this  difficult  and  ungrateful  work.  It 
IS  lacking  in  clearness  of  form ;  the  themes  of 
the  first  and  last  movements  are  not  interesting, 
and  theix  development  is  very  laboured.  The 
second  section  ("  Langsam  "}  is,  however,  more 
attractive.  The  principal  theme  is  full  of 
melody  and  charm,  and  forms  a  pleasing  con- 
trast to  the  rest  of  the  work.  Herr  Hausmann 
proved  ^imflftlf  an  excellent  artist.  His  tone  is 
full  and  clear,  his  execution  exceedingly  neat, 
and  his  powers  of  interpretation  of  a  very  high 
order.    Mdme.  Fatey  was  the  vocalist. 

At  the  concert  of  the  Albert  Hall  Choral 
Society  on  Thursday,  March  4,  was  pei^rmed, 
for  the  first  time  in  London,  Ferdinand  Hiller*s 
Song  of  Victory  written  to  commemorate 
the  GFerman  victories  in  the  Franco-Frussian 
War.  The  work  is  very  bright  and  pleasing, 
but  lacks  character.  The  performance  was 
very  good.  The  solo  part  was  effectively  sung 
by  Miss  Annie  Marriott.  The  programme  also 
included  Qoetz'  137th  Fsalm,  very  carefully 
rendered,  although  a  little  ieas  forte  in  some  of 
the  passages  would  have  been  an  improvement. 

On  the  same  evening,  the  third  concert 
of  the  Fhilharmonic  Society  took  place.  Herr 
Joachim  was  the  violinist,  and  played  the 
Mendelssohn  concerto  and  his  own  variations 
on  an.  original  theme  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  The  programme  included  Brahms' 
symphony  in  J)  and  one  novelty — Massenet's 
overture  entitled  *•  Fh^dre." 

The  third  concert  of  the  Borough  of  Hackney 
Choral  Association  took  place  at  the  Shoreditch 
Town  Hall  on  Tuesday,  March  9.  H.  Goetz' 
Naenia  (poem  by  Schiller)  for  chorus  was 
given  for  the  first  time  in  London.  It  is  one  of 
the  composer's  most  characteristic  and,  we 
may  add,  most  difficult  works.  The  perform- 
ance was  truly  excellent,  and  the  vigour  firm- 
ness, and  dehcacv  with  which  the  music  was 
rendered  refiected  the  highest  credit  on  both 
choir  and  conductor  (Mr.  £.  Front).  The  pro- 
gramme also  included  Gade's  charmine  cantata, 
The  Erl'King.  The  solo  parts  in  this  work, 
of  considerable  importance,  were  unfortunately 
not  rendered  in  ^  satisfactory  manner ;  hence  the 
general  success  of  the  composition,  in  spite  of  the 
excellent  chorus  singing,  was  somewhat  marred. 
We  must  also  add  that  Eaton  Faning's  **  Song 
of  the  Yikings"  and  the  lively  **  Market 
Chorus"  from  MaeanieUo  were  given  with 
great  spirit,  energy,  and  finish.  The  iiistru- 
mental  pieces  were  Mendelssohn's  '^  Hebrides  " 
overture  and  Gounod's  '^  Funeral  March  of  a 
Marionette,"  both  admirably  performed.    De- 

r"'A  a  special  notice  in  the  programme  book 
t  encoree  are  forbidden  by  a  fixed  rule  of  the 
association,  the  audience  were  so  delighted 
with  the  part  song  of  Faning  and  the  Gounod 
march  that  they  did  their  best,  but,  of  course, 
in  vain,  to  obtain  a  repetition  of  both  pieces. 
Mr.  E.  Front  conducted,  with  his  usual  ability, 
the  whole  of  the  concert       J.  S.  Shsdlqos. 


THEATRES. 
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U  R  T        T   H    EAT 

liMtM  and  M«iiag«r,  Mr.  WiUOX  BaBSITT. 


E  E. 


TihBlsbt,  «t  8.  *  Flijr,  In  &▼•  acta, 

^^         TUB     OLD     LOVB    and    fli«   KB? 


Sy  BBO^flQ'  UOVABD  and  J.  ALMtXt.  HoMn.  CosUan,  Fliher,  LulbM, 
^riee,  Daore,  Holnuui,  Bonn,  Dooglu,  Fhtpps,  and  Anson ;  VadaoMi  A. 
^OMlI«,  Emery,  GiSkrd,  J.  Boaolla,  and  Wtrite. 

MorninK  rorfonnaaoo  of  '*Tho  Old  Loto  and  tha  N«w,*  Btfaudtr. 
MawAia, Box-olllce  Irom  n  tin  ft.    Sbfaaa. 

J)UKE'S    THBATBE,    Holbom. 

Xaaasoo,  Holt  and  WiUiOT. 

Ratniday,  XaMh  ISth,  will  b*  prodooed,  ftr  tha  flnt  tlma  la  Ueto.i 
powerftU  Drama,  in  foar  acts,  entitled, 
^  THE  BATTLE  of  the  RBABT, 

By  the  late  Jomi  WmggS,  Ambor  of  "  qyiUaatlon,"  "  The  Kgyi)tfaa,''fc. 

JpOLLY      THEATRE. 

leueo  and  ]Cana«er,  Ifr.  J.  L.  TOouc. 

TOOLE,  to-night,  In  thiaejpiecet  (for  a  fewntfitf  only). 

At  S.  THB  BftTALFUSLDd  WEAVEB. 

At  9.  the  oelflbmted  triaJ,  BABOELL  r.  PICKWICK. 

At  10,  OUU  CLBUKa. 

At  7io,  m  the  OBCUABD. 

Doon  open  «t  7.  Fricei  Is.  to  SZ  38.  Bozofflee  11  till  5.  No  fees  (^ 
booking.  *'  Tne  Upper  Orait,"  a  new  and  original  eomle  Drams,  h  tfam 
acts,  by  H.  J.  BTW».  wOl  shortly  ly  prodooed. ___^ 


G 


LOBE      THEATfiK 

LES     CLOCHES     DB      COBNBVILLE. 

To*niffht,  at  8,  this  cdohrated  Opera,  with  now  ■oenety,  new  dremi,  ud 

Messrs.  fihlel  Bsny,  Edward  ICarsball,  S^ederie  DazreU,  C.  Atfiford.  tod 
Wllford  Morgan ;  Mesdames  Kate  Manroe,  Lanra  Clsmeot,  CUrs  Urabui, 
Kate  Cborley.    Ineroased  band  an^  qhonu.   Ooiid«6tor,  Br.  E.  aouwox. 
Freoedod,  at  7,  by  the  Oriental  Extravaganza , 

THE      HAPPX       MAN. 
Mr.  Shlel  Barty,  fte.    Doors  open  6.30,  close  at  ll.Q. 
Biage  Manager/Mr.  H.  B.  FaBiflK. 

TMPERIAL      THEATRE. 

Shakspeie's  Comedy,         AS  TOU  LIKE  IT, 
Evcty  afternoon  at  3,  In  which  Moesrs.  Lionel  Broogb.  Henaan  Tatn.  Tf. 
Farreo,  Kn-Ie  Bellew,  F.  Bretill,  B.  F.  Edgar,  J.  Bannlttcr,  C.  Coe,  ti. 
Coventry,  F.  Charles,  E.  Allbrook,  F.  8tei)henB,  G.  Trevor,  C.  BniKb,  aoi 
Miss  Utton,  Miss  Cross wdl.  Miss  Brunton,  Miss  Sylvia  UfOaaa  itUlappw. 

The  overture  and  incidental  mosic  selected  and  arranged  bnr  Mr.  BtmrJ 
from  the  works  of  Dr.  Arne,  Bbhop,  Farren,  Martini,  and  C.  Horse.  As 
Comedy  jaroduoed  under  (he  personal  suporiatandeuco  of  Uisi  Uttoa. 
8Uge  Manager,  Mr.  COB. 

The  doon  open  at  %M\   Overture  afe  S.id  ;  Comedy  pnehcly  at  >i 
Carriages  5.*&. . 

TYCEUM        THEATRE. 

MEBCHAWT    of     VENICE. 

Shakspero's  Comedy,  havhig  been  reoelT«d  with  tfao  otmoit  eathathB, 
will  be  repeated  every  erening  at  Eight  o'clock.  «„„«, 

8UYLOCK— Mr.  IBVINQ.     FOUTIA— Miss  ELLEN  TERST. 
Morning     Performanoes    of   THB    MBBOiANT   OF  VXSICB  mrr 

Saturday,  at  Two  o'clock,  duriog  March.  ^ 

BHTLOCK— Mr.  IRVINO.      FOBTIA-Mlse  BLLBK  TBMT. 
Box  Office  open,  daily  from  Ten  to  Five  under  the  dlrscUoa  of  Kr. 


N 


Office  open  . -        ^ 

t  HDMT,  where  seaU  can  be  booked  six  weeks  In  sdvsnw. 

¥W      SADLE^K'S      WELLS. 

gHAKBPEBE'S  I?LAT8. 

MACBETH,  Monday,  March  16^  ,    . 

Xha  diaUngoiahed  favour  with  which  ihla  great  Piay  has  boa  '<f<*^ 
and  the  demand  for  seats,  induces  tbe  management  to  announce  it  for  hi 
Mghts  longer,  with  Mr.  Hetmann  Vaala  aaMaobath ;  IMj  MMii0i,  Mm 
Batemau.  • 

Prices,  from  6d.  to  Ts.  6d.    Doors  open  at  6.45.   Tares  at  7.» ;  Fl^r  «tj^i 

QPERA       COMIQUE. 

GHZUDJUOTE  nSAFOBE.— JiVEKIKO  PBBFOBMASKS. 

•'CHILDBEN'tt  PIBAFOEE."  ^    -  „.«„r 

To-night,  at  7.45,  a  new  and  original  VaodevUla,  written  by  f.DtSfur, 
music  by  ALniKOCBLLRft,     IN  the  SULKS* 
Cbaractera  by  Mr.  Bichaid  Temple,  Mr.  F.  Thoraton,  and  Miss  L»  Ito. 
At  8.30,  THE  CHILDKKN'a  W.HAFOKB,  ,    ^^^ 

Being  a  repnaentation  of  M«ar».  Giukkx  and  SUurrAri  W»^.^ 
'*I1.M.8.  Pioafoio*  Cail  the  cbaractecs  snaUlued  by  ehlldreaj.   At  lOJf. 

AFTEU  ALU „_— 


pRINCE    of    WALES^S    THEATRE. 

Bole  LBitee  and  Ma^iager,Mr.  EOOAS  BBVCX. 

Evaty  Bvaning  the  doors  wiU  be  opeoad  at  7 JO.    At  «  o-cJock  irifl  \» 

EUyed  an  origUial  ComedietUh  A  LITrLE  CHAAOE,  -  n 

y  «TDjrKT OKCiror.  FoUowed.  at Mu,  by  HkmuM Mmita« uar.** 
GJIOVES  original  Flay,  FUKGET-ME-KOT  ^ 

(by  arrangement  with  Mlas  OeneviiTe  Ward,  and  In  which  she  wiU  tf?^ 
in  her  original  part).  .  ^    ,„     /i^_-,4*«i  w inL 

The  Characters  lu  the  Plays  will  be  repreaented  by SOw  OjweriJrjWi-j 
Mrs.  Bernard  Beere,  Miss  Kate  Pattiaon.  Mcfc  WlJ.^"^*,  Ta...n«. 
Oonlou,  and  Miss  I^tou ;  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce,  Mr.  Flockton,  Mr.  J.  a  fcj J^ 
Mr.  Edwhi  BayieyTMr.  Arthur  Brewitt,  Mr.  J.  «»to«ison,  and  su- J^ 
Clayton.  Kew  Soenery  by  Atr.  Bnioe  JjmUh.  The  Onshestta  wm  w  u"-- 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Bncalosat.  .  „    v^__.  U  and  4. 

Ko  Foot  Of  any  descrlpaon.   The  Bodc-oAo*  OP^J^LS^^ 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  H.  QjOrrom^^ 


R 


OYALTY     THEATRE. 

Managers,  Mr.  and  Mri.  J.  P.  BOWnS- 

ThIsoTanlng,ai8.lft,  JO.  «,h««b.  Siif^ 

Mesaca.  J.  p!  Bamett,  Ototw,  Charteris.  Crto,  ^i2?ta>S«* 

Leigh ;  Meadamea  Bennett,  l^nrnd,  Ba^Mrtsaa,  K.  Le^  »«»•  »«*— "^ 

and  Jennie  Lsa,  a 

At  7.iS,  THE  QOOBB  with  tbe  GOLDEW  Bflqa. — -- 

J^OYAL      CONNAUGHT     THEATRE. 

:,  at  9M,  WHO  wEAKksnsr  fJU.  WW*  J«f^ 


At 8,  A  DBAJIATIC  FEVBB.    Mr.  F.  Vya<V*^    „^^^  j  j^ XxaoU, 
At  8.W,  DURINO  HER  MAJESTT'S  PLEASCWB.  «*i±rxbsiMl, 

F.  Wyatt,  Cameron.  Qerdon,  MwMU.l'^aalL  Baaty  1  wmm*g«' 

Mould,  K«iU«Yaao,ft«.  | 
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B  it  parHeularUf  requetted  that  all  hunneas 


lefien  refordin^  tke  fupph  of  the  paper, 


j'r.,  may  be  addreued 
emd  nai  to  the  Editos. 
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LITERATURE. 
Memoirs  of  Madame  de  BSmusat,  ^802-8, 
Pablished  bj  her  grandson,  M.  Paul  de 
Bemnsat.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey  and  Mr.  John  Lillie. 
Vol  L    (Sampson  Low  &  Go.) 

IMrst  ITotiee.'] 

Kdmx.  db  Semusat's  Memoirs  have  been 
traas&ated  into  English  without  loss  of  time, 
ind  the  translation  is  well  done.    The  book 
will  doabilets  find  many  readers  in   every 
foropean  kogoage.    Its  publication  has  long 
been  expected  with  curiosity.      Everybody 
matt  respect  the  motives  from  which  the 
jmblication  has  been  delayed;  and  yet    a 
certain  r^^t  must  be  expressed  that  the  feel- 
ings of  individoals  should  have  demanded  such 
tender  consideration  when  it  is  remembered 
that,  if  the  picture  of  Napoleon  here  faithfully 
drawn  had  been  exhibited  to  the  public  forty 
vean  a^,  France  might  have  been  saved  the 
Second  Empire. 

When  Mr.  Carlyle,  many  years  ago,  pro- 
posed writing  an  essay  on  Napoleon,  with  a 
Tiflw  to  forming  **  an  intelligible  picture  of 
bim,  both  as  a  biographical  and  an  historical 
figure,  in  both  of  which  senses  he  is  our  chief 
coatemporary  wonder,  and  in  some  sort  the 
eutome  of  his  age,"  he  expressed  a  belief 
tiat  it  woold  be  long  before  the  character  of 
Napoleon  was  understood.  This  was  in  1830, 
ud  many  attempts  to  understand  the  enigma 
We  been  made  since  then,  while  these 
Memoirs,  which  would  have  thrown  so  much 
light  upon  it,  were  lying  locked  up  in  the  safe 
keeping  of  Mdme.  de  R^musat's  son.  The  re- 
TiUtion,  now  that  the  time  is  judged  to  have 
cftDe  for  giving  them  to  the  world,  is  much 
less  of  a  surprise  than  it  would  have  been  if 
ihej  had  been  published  before  M.  Lanfrey's 
life  of  Napoleon.  It  is  his  realistic  view  of 
Napoleon's  character  that  they  in  every 
n>pect  confirm,  and  not  the  more  idealised 
(iuracter  drawn  by  M.  Thiers. 

Mdme.  de  R6musat  confirms  everything  that 
H.  Lanfrey  has  said  about  Napoleon's  inces- 
uct  craft,  his  art  of  dissembling  in  small 
tiuDgs  as  well  as  great,  his  entire  want  of 
augnanimity,  his  subordination  of  every- 
tbing,  except  his  own  vainglory,  to  what  he 
called  his  policy.  I  do  not  luiow  whether 
^L  LMnfrer  had  access  to  Mdme.  de  K^musat's 
Memoirs,  but  he  writes  as  if  he  had.  Not  a 
trait  that  she  has  remarked  has  escaped  him. 
"A  woman,"  she  says,  **  cannot  be  expected 
to  relate  the  political  life  of  Bonaparte." 
I*  Persons  in  the  next  room  to  him  were  often 
^Qoraot  of  events  which  they  would  indeed 
learn  by  going  to  Paris,  but  could  only  com- 
pr^end  fully  by  transporting  themselves  out 
of  Fnnoe."  Napoleon  never  had  a  confidant. 


and  Mdme.  de  R6musat,  though  she  lived  near 
him  for  several  years  and  was  ofben  favoured 
with  his  conversation,  does  not  pretend  to 
have  been  admitted  more  deeply  into  his 
confidence  than  other  people.  She  under- 
takes to  record  only  "what  she  saw,  or 
thought  she  saw.''  Her  only  advantage  is 
that  she  had  exceptional  opportunities  of 
seeing.  Her  mother  chanced  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Empress  Josephine  when 
she  was  Mdme.  Beauhamais,  and  in  1802, 
when  Napoleon  had  himsdf  made  First 
Consul  for  life  and  conceived  the  idea  of 
surrounding  himself  with  the  ceremony  of  a 
Court  and  attracting  to  it  the  higher  society 
in  France,  she  and  her  husband  were  taken 
into  the  service  of  the  Palace.  Her  husband 
was  appointed  Prefect  of  the  Palace  and 
Keeper  of  the  Robes,  and  she  received  the 
appointment  of  Lady  in  Waiting  to  Mdme. 
Bonaparte.  Their  good  birth,  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  usages  of  society,  M.  de 
B6musat's  natural  tact  in  ordering  matters 
of  ceremonial  and  etiquette,  made  them  in- 
dispensable to  the  First  Consul  when  he 
resolved  to  depart  from  Republican  simplicity 
and  revive  the  splendour  of  the  Court  of 
Louis  XIY.  They  saw  the  graducd  expansion 
of  the  ceremonial  edifice,  and,  as  the  cherished 
companion  of  Josephine,  Mdme.  de  lUmusat 
saw  much  of  the  inner  life  of  the  great  man 
as  he  appeared  in  his  wife's  drawing-room  and 
in  intercourse  with  other  members  of  his 
family. 

M.    Lanfrey  has  anticipated  so  much  of 
Mdme.  de  R6musat's  reminiscences  that  addi- 
tional^ regret  must  be  felt  that  they  are  only 
reminiscences  and  not  memoirs  committed  to 
paper  at  the  moment  when  her  impressions 
were    still    fresh.      She    had    originally,   it 
appears,  a  daily  record  of  incidents  and  reflec- 
tions, written  down  from  day  to  day  in  the 
form  of  letters  to  an  imaginary  correspondent, 
describing  her  life  in  ^e  Palace,  but  she 
destroyed  these  invaluable  documents  in  a 
moment  of  panic,  upon  the  Emperor*s  sudden 
return  from  Elba  with  threats  of  vengeance 
against  all  who  had  made  terms  with  his 
enemies  duringhis  enforced  absence.  Mdme.  de 
E^musaf  s  reminiscences  must  still  be  reckoned 
the  moat  important  materials  that  exist  for 
the  biography  of  Napoleon,  but  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  they  are  immeasurably  less  valu- 
able than  her  diary  would  have    been  as 
furnishing  the  means  for  understanding,  if  it 
is    possible    to    understand,    the    secret    of 
Napoleon's  fascination.     Mdme.  de  B^musat 
was    disenchanted    when    she    wrote    her 
reminiscences;  she  regarded    the    Emperor 
as  **  the  ruthless  destroyer  of  all  worth  ; "  she 
looked  back  upon  her  Palace  life  as  a  slave 
might  look  back  upon  the  galleys  when  his 
term  of  service  had  expired.    She  was  full  of 
enthusiasm  and  homage  when  she  began  her 
diary,  and  it  would  have  shown  us,  as  no 
reminiscences  can  possibly  do,  by  what  steps 
she    passed  from    this  charmed  feeling    to 
loathing  and  abhorrence.    Mdme.  de  R6musat 
is  transparently  sincere  and  honest ;  she  did 
her  utmost  to  live  her  old  life  over  again  that 
she  might  do  full  justice  to  the  man  who  had 
captured  her  wonder-loving  imagination  and 
lost  his  hold  over  it  only  by  slow  degrees ; 
and  she  believed  that  she  had  succeeded.   But 
her  .  reminiscences— and   she  gives   another 


evidence  of  her  trustworthiness  in  confessing 
the  fact — are  inevitably  coloured  by  her 
mature  judgment  of  the  man.  She  would 
have  been  more  than  human  if  she  had  not 
remembered  chiefly  what  agreed  with  her 
later  conception  of  him,  and  we  must  believe 
that  she  has  forgotten  many  incidents  that 
might  have  sofbened  the  picture.  So  that 
the  monster  Bonaparte  remains  a  monster 
still,  exactly  as  M.  Lanfrey,  in  a  spirit  of 
keen  criminal  investigation,  has  painted  him. 
We  owe  it  to  Mdme.  de  E^musat's  candour 
that  we  know  who  chiefly  inspired  her  con- 
ception.of  Napoleon.  She  ofben  talked  him 
oyer  with  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  discover  that  sharp  and  cynical 
observer's  conclusions  piercing  through  the 
olive  and  myrtle  in  which  the  woman's 
gentler  nature  has  wrapped  them.  In  Mdme. 
de  R6musat's  Memoirs  the  ex-Foreign  Minister 
of  Napoleon  has  his  revenge  for  all  the 
indignities  to  which  the  Emperor's  despotic 
temper  and  ill-breeding  subjected  him. 

Bonaparte  showed  £ffi)rent  sides  to  different 
people,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  showed 
his  worst  side  to  Talleyrand.    He  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  the  ex-bishop  would  not  give 
him  any  credit  for  generous  motives,  and 
would  be  likely  to  despise  disinterested  senti- 
ment as  a  weakness  ;  and  his  insatiable  passion 
for  superiority  prompted  him  to  surpass  the 
man  of  the  world  in  his  own  vein.     **  I  can 
never  see  one  seat  higher  than  the  others 
without  wishing  to  place  myself  in  it,"  he 
said  to  Cobentzel  at  Campo  Formic ;  and  he 
could  not  bear  that  Talleyrand  should  occupy 
a  higher  seat  as  a  scomer    than  himself. 
When  his  nephew  Louis,  whom  Mdme.  de 
R^musat  says  he   really    seemed    to    love, 
suddenly  died,  and  word  of  his  death  was 
brought  to  Bonaparte,  he  seemed  so  little 
afiected  that  Talleyrand  remarked  to  him, 
''You  forget  that  a  death  has  occurred  in 
your  family,  and  that  you  ought  to  look 
serious."     Bonaparte  was  a  monster,  but  we 
need  not  suppose  that  he  was  so  inhuman  as 
might  be  inferred  from  his  reply,  "  I  do  not 
amuse  myself  by  thinking  of  dead  people." 
His  touching  letter  to  his  wife  on  this  occa- 
sion is  at  least  as  likely  to  have  been  a 
genuine  expression  of  his  feelings.     Mdme. 
de  R6musat  also  makes  too  much  as  an  evi- 
dence of  complete  want  of  magnanimifcy  of 
his  rejection  of  Talleyrand's  advice  to  with- 
draw his  troops  from   Spain  and  leave  the 
Spaniards  to  their  own    King    Ferdinand. 
I' Such  an  avowal,"  Talleyrand  said,  *' made 
in  a  lofty  tone,  and  when  the  enemy  are  still 
hesitating  on  your  frontier,  can  only  do  you 
honour,  and  you  are  still  too  strong  for  it  to 
be  regarded  as  a  cowardly  act."     Whereupon 
Bonaparte  rejoined  :^ 

"  *  A  cowardly  act !  what  does  that  matter  to 
me  ?  Understand  that  I  should  not  fiiil  to 
commit  one  if  it  were  useful  to  me.  In  realit;p', 
there  is  nothing  really  noble  or  base  in  this 
world.  I  have  in  my  character  all  that  can 
contribute  to  secure  my  power  and  to  deceive 
those  who  think  they  know  me.  Frankly,  I 
am  base,  essentially  base.  I  give  you  my  word 
that  I  should  feel  no  repugnance  to  commit 
what  would  be  called  by  the  world  a  dis- 
honourable action ;  my  secret  tendencies,  which 
are,  siter  all,  those  of  nature,  apart  from  certain 
affectations  of  greatness  which  I  have  to  assume, 
give  me  infinite  resources  with  which  to  baffle 
everyone.    Therefore,  idl  I  have  to  do  now  is 
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to  oonsider  whether  your  ad^ce  agrees  i^th  my 
vment  potioy ;  aad  to  try  and  find  out  bwidea,' 
added  ha,  ivith  a  tataiuo  nciile,  'whether  yoa 
have  not  some  priyate  inteocest  in  urging  ws  to 
take  this  step.'  ^ 

There  was  quite  as  maoh  magnanimity  in 
making  this  aTOwal  as  there  would  have  been 
in  acting  on  Talleyrand's  advice ;  perhaps 
more.  Another  incident  which  Mdme.  de  K6- 
musat  relates  to  prove  Napoleon's  want  of 
generosity  admits  of  a  similar  interpretation. 
At  a  momentous  crisis  in  his  life,  Talleyrand 
lent  him  some  money.  He  afterwards  repaid 
it,  but  begged  the  lender  to  tell  him  what 
motive  he  had  for  making  the  loan.  Bona- 
parte had  been  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
Egypt,  not  a  little  doubtful  whether  he  would 
ever  return  to  France,  when  he  received  the 
accommodation  from  a  man  not  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  guilty  of  disinterested  motives, 
and  he  probably  expected  to  be  told  that 
Talleyrand  felt  confident  even  then  of  his 
future  greatness.  Perhaps  ho  wondered  how 
other  people  had  looked  at  him,  and  whether 
so  shrewd  a  judge  of  men  as  Talleyrand  had 
expected  him  to  rise  to  still  greats  things. 
He  was,  in  short,  one  may  suppose,  fishing 
for  a  compliment.  But  Talleyrand  disap* 
pointed  him,  protesting  thai  he  had  no  motive 
whatever;  that  he  rendered  the  service  with- 
out any  after-thought.  Then  Bonaparte 
turned  round  upon  him  and  said  that  if  he 
really  lent  the  money  without  any  design  he 
played  the  part  of  a  dupe.  It  was  not  a 
polite  saying,  and  he  might  have  shown  some 
decent  gratitude  for  the  favour ;  but  it  prob- 
ably meant  nothing  more  than  that  Bonaparte 
was  nettled,  and  triumphed  in  the  opportunity 
of  telling  BO  astute  a  diplomatist  that  he  had 
played  the  fool.  William  Mihto. 


"ENGLISH   MEN   OP   LETTBB8." 

Chaucer.    By  A.  W.  Ward.    (Macmillan.) 

An  enjoyable  and  excellent  little  book  is  this 
of  Prof.  Ward's ;  far  away  the  best  connected 
account  of  Chaucer  and  his  work  to  be  found 
in  English.  And  it  is  especially  welcome  now, 
when  Mr.  Arthur  Oilman  has  just  brought 
out  his  fresh  edition  of  Chaucer's  works  in 
the  United  States.  ]^either  book  is  all  that 
one  could  wish,  but  each  is  one  that  every 
Chaucer-lover  must  be  grateful  for;  and  I 
think  with  pleasure  of  the  numbers  of  English- 
reading  men  and  women  whom  Prof.  Ward's 
criticisms  will  lead  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
the  morning-star  of  English  verse. 

Mr.  Ward  does  not  know  Chaucer's  Eng- 
land as  the  French  Chaucerian,  Dr.  Jules 
Jusserand,  knows  it.  There  is  no  touch  in 
his  work  giving  evidence  of  months  of  search 
at  the  Becord  Office  and  the  Museum,  of 
analysis  of  Rolls  of  Parliament^  Bishops'  and 
Archdeacons'  Court-Registers,  &c.  Mr. 
Ward  does  not  know  Chaucer's  English  as  the 
German  Chancerians,  Ten  Brink  and  Koch, 
know  it,  much  less  as  the  English  Bradshaw 
and  Skeat  do.  He  cannot  see  what  the 
originally  Northern  rymes  of  the  Bomaunt 
of  the  Bose  mean  as  to  Chaucer's  non- 
authorship  of  the  poem ;  and  be  does  not  know 
the  Barbour  Troy-Book  parallel  to  the  double 
version  of  the  translation  that  Mr.  Bradshaw 
has  found.    He  has  not  cared  to  work  at  the 


Trailus  to  find  out  what  of  it  is  Chaucer^s  own 
and  what   otily   engKshed  from  Boeeaecio. 
The  educated  pubtio  of  England,  also,  has 
been  too  stingy  of  its  money  to  let  me  print 
in  time  Mr.  Wm.  Rossetti's  ten-year-old  MB. 
of  the  parallel-text  of  the  Trcilui  and  eng- 
Mn^^  Mlostrato  to  save  Mr.  Ward  from  mis- 
takes.*   He  has  not  even,  in  one  instance-^ 
Chaucer's  beautiful  Truth— iiak&n  the  trouble 
to  get  the  right  text  of  a  poem,  though  I 
printecl^it  in  1867  and  it  has  been  for  several 
years  in  Dr.  Morris's  revised  Aldine  edition. 
In  another  case,  he  quietly  quotes,  as  Chaucer's 
own,  Caxton's  spurious  ending  to  the  Sous 
of  ihme  of  which  I  gave  public  notice  some 
two  years  ago.f    Bo,  too,  he  has  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  refer  to  the  French  Meltbie  ei 
FrudeneSy  and  assure  himself  that  Chaucex's 
Melibe  is  from  it.  It  is  olear,  also,  that  Prof. 
Ward  has  not  yet  a  firm  hold  of  Chaucer's 
poetic  development,  or  the  doubt  (on  p.  94) 
of  whether  &e  Troiltu  came  before  the  Jinne 
or  not,  of  whether  such  poems  as  the  JPbrtunej 
SteadfattneM,  and    PureS^    dhow    declining 
powers  or  not  (p.   103)^  would  have  been 
hardly  possible  to  him.     He  has,  too,  missed 
the  fact  that  the  "  Shipman's  Tale  "  was  origi- 
nally written  fof  a  woman,  and  therefore 
does  not  even  in  subject  suit  its  narrator. 
But  notwithstanding  soeh  shortoomings  as 
these — and  plenty  of  others  might  be  cited — 
Prof.  Ward's  little  book  is  a  genuine  gain  to 
Chaucer  students,   as  well  as  the    general 
literary  public    He  has  a  real  eye  for  Chaucer 
himself  and  the  best  points  of  his  work,  and 
is  the  first  critic  who  has  done  justice  to  the 
wonderfril  dramatic  power  of  the  poet,  which 
has,  oddly  enough,  been  lately  denied  him  by 
a  critic  of  some  reputation.    Bo  far  as  I  know 
Prof.  Ward's  work,  his  chapter  on  "The 
Characteristics  of  Chaucer  and  his  Poetry" 
is  the  best  thing  he  has  done,  as  it  is  the  best 
thing  I  have  seen  on  its  subject.    Notwith- 
standing his  delusions  that  the  poor  abrupt- 
ness of  the  end  of  the  Blanche  (about  which 
he  snubs  me)  is  a  fine  instance  of  dramatic 
power,  and  that  Chaucer's  love  of  the  daisy 
"is    of   course    a  mere  poetical  figure,"  I 
welcome  his  book  warmly  as  a  real  help  to 
the  understanding  of  his  master  and  mine,  and 
I  cordially  recommend  it  to  every  English 
man  and  woman  with  half-a-crown  to  spare. 
Let  there  be  no  mere  mean  reading  of  the 
book  in  "  library  "  copies. 

F.  J.  FuMrtVALL. 


*Ward,  p.  153,  gives  an  instance  of  Chanoer'B 
"  oareful  study  of  women's  ways,  with  which  he 
now  and  then  betrays  that  carioualy  intimate 
ao<{iialntanoe  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  a 
Richardson  or  a  Balzac.  How  wonderfally 
natural  is  the  description  of  Gressid's  bevy  of  lady 
visitors,  attracted  by  the  news  that  she  is  shortly 
to  be  surrendered  to  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  '  nice 
vanity'— t.e.,  foolish  emptiness— of  their  consola- 
tory gossip,"  and  so  on  I  William  M.  Bossetti, 
TroUua  arid  FUotirato,  p.  195,  on  the  same  scene  : 
'*  All  this  passage  about  the  visiting  ladies  looks 
especially  Ghaacerian  in  the  Troyltta ;  one  is  sur- 
.pnsed  to  find  how  entirely  he  is  indebted  to 
Boooaooio  for  it,"  at  the  Parallel  Texts  prove. 
Had  hut  Prof.  Ward  helped  the  Ohaucer  Society 
as  Prof.  Child  has  done,  he  would  have  had  these 
texts  long  since. 

fThe  Parallel  Texts  of  the  Famm  I  issued  last 
year. 


Buddha  Oaya,  the  Sermitaae  ofSah/aMuni 
By  BajendftiUla  Mitra,  LL.D.,  C.I.E. 
(Oakutta :  Bengal  Secretariat  Press.) 
This  is  one  of  the  portly  volumes  of  archae- 
ological lore  which  are  issued  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Government  of  India  and  its 
subordinate  provinces  in  aH  the  luxe  of  typo- 
graphy and  photography,  and  combiniog  & 
vastamount  of  learning  and  patient  study  with 
not  a  little  of  daring  hypothesis  and  unduly 
arrogaut  assertion,  which  is  the  more  to  be 
noticed,  as  the  author  of  each  work  tilts 
against  the  favourite  hobbies  of  his  predeces- 
sor, and  is  himself  the  subject  of  sabseqaent 
bitter  criticism.  The  author  is  a  native  o{ 
Bengal,  most  favourably  known,  who  wields 
tho  weapons  of  his  science  with  great  skill, 
and  whose  English  style  is  as  pure  and  irr^ 
proachable  as  that  of  any  English  author. 
It  is  encouraging  to  those  interasted  in  the 
education  of  British  India  to  think  that, 
among  the  first  generation  of  scholars,  such 
great  ability,  such  acuteness  of  argament, 
and  such  soundness  of  judgment  should 
hav6  been  developed.  Nor  is  the  yokme 
before  us  the  only  one  which  has  proceeded 
from  his  pen. 

The  subject  is  a  description  of  one  of  the 
holiest  places  in  India,  and  round  which  the 
most  ancient  legends  have  clustered,  riz.,  the 
Hermitage  of  Sakya  Muni,  known  as  Baddha 
Gaya,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  celebrated 
city  of  that  name  in  the  western  portion  of 
the  provinces  under  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Bengal.  The  cloud  that  for  so  maoj 
centuries  hung  over  the  history  of  Sakya 
Muni  has  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
dentury  been  raised  up  by  the  industry  of  a 
score  of  illustrious  scholars  and  archaeologisti; 
and  it  may  now  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that 
Sakya  Muni,  than  whom  no  man  has  left  a 
deeper  impression  upon  the  religious  conric- 
tions  of  the  human  race,  was  born  about  the 
fifth  century  b.o.  at  Eapilavastu,  aocompluhed 
his  six  years'  penance,  and  became  '' en- 
lightened," or  feuddha,  under  the  sacred 
Bodhidrum  or  Pipal  tree  at  Buddha  Gays, 
and  died  or  obtained  Nirvana  at  Kosi' 
For  fifteen  hundred  years  from  the  date  of 
his  death  the  Hermitage  of  Buddha  was  as 
Jerusalem  or  Mecca  to  the  Buddhists  of 
India,  and  of  the  countries  beyond,  to  which 
his  religion  had  been  peacefully,  and  by  force 
of  argument,  extended.  And  when  in  course 
of  time  that  religion,  by  a  process  of  the 
details  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge,  died 
out  of  the  country  of  its  birth,  and  its 
sacred  places  and  images  were  occupied  and 
appropriated  by  rival  religionists,  still  travel- 
lers firom  distant  regions  found  their  way  as 
pilgrims  to  the  sacred  spots.  The  accounta 
of  the  visits  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  in  the 
fiflh  and  seventh  century  a.i>.,  when  the 
glory  of  the  Buddhist  had  begun  to  wane, 
have  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  Chinese 
annals ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  vi«» 
of  the  emissaries  of  the  King  of  Burma,  who 
were  deputed  to  repair  the  breaches  of  the 
Ancient  Temple  of  Buddha  Gaya  in  m^f 
that  we  are  indebted  to  the  Government  oi 
Bengal  for  this  noble  volume. 

Eestorers  of  ancient  buildings  hare  pro- 
verbially a  'bad  name  both  in  Eoiope  ana 
Asia.  Some  of  the  cathedrals  of  England 
have  suffered  much  in  the  »m^S?f  ^  ^'^ 
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tneient  rains  iMm  to  hare  suffered  at  the 
hftods  of  these  treU-intentioned,  pioos  Bar- 
mese,  who  were  totallj  deroid  of  architeotural, 
trehaeological,  or  historical  knowledge.  Power- 
lessio  ssTe,  the  Lieutenant-QoTemor  of  Bengal 
defrated   oar    author,    who   was  previonslj 
toqaainted  with  tile  pkee  and  the  subject,  to 
proceed  in  1877  to  the  holj  site,  inspect  the 
irork,    and  the   remiinS|  which    had    heen 
broaght  to  light  in  the  course  of  the  repairs, 
and  advise  the  Qoyemment  as  to  the  mode 
m  which  the  operations  of  the  excarators 
should  be  controlled.    In  his    Beport,  the 
aothor  diitinotly  admits  that  he  is  only  a 
gieaoer  in   a   field  of  enquirj  where  many 
distinguished     archaeologists    had    already 
garnered  in  rich  hanrests ;  he  modestly  limits 
his  own  labour  to  the  task  of  following  their 
footsteps,  elucidating  questions  left  doubtful 
by  them,  filling  up  lacunae^  and  summarising 
aU  that  is  worth  knowing.     It  may  be  added 
that,  though  he  had  been  preceded  by  the  two 
greatest  authorities  in  British  India  on  sab- 
jects  of  archaeology  and  architecture  respect- 
iTely,  General  Alexander  Cunningham,  and 
Mr.  James  Fergusson,  no  such  ripe  scholar  of 
Sanskrit  and  Buddhistic  lore  as  the  author 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  personally  inspect- 
ing the  locabty  and  interpreting  the  original 
inscriptions. 

There  is  a  romantic  charm  surrounding  the 
whole  Tolunia  In  the  six  chapters  into  which 
the  author  divides  his  work,  he  deals  in  order 
with  the  salient  features  of  the  subject,  as 
^bey  come  before  the  mind.  In  ms  first 
chapter  he  tells  us  of  the  modem  villages,  the 
ihapeleaa  mounds,theHinduplaoes  of  worship, 
that  from  one  point  of  view  have  smothered, 
bom  another  have  tenderly  preserved  to  our 
days,  these  preeiooa  relies.  Here  wehave  the 
precise  analogue  of  the  mode  in  which  the  ruins 
ofaneisnt  IB^me  have  been  preserved  to  us 
bj  the  mound  of  aooumulated  rubbish,  the 
Tinefard  surrounding  the  vUlage,  and  the 
Chriatiaii  ehapel,  which  has  insinuated  itself 
into  the  Pagan  temple.  In  his  second  chapter, 
with  that  abundance  of  knowledge  with  whioh 
astody  of  the  original  MS9.,  preserved  to  us 
in  Nepal,  has  supplied  him,  the  author  tells 
as  the  story  of  the  great  penance  performed 
b?  Sakya  Muni  at  this  place.  A  tree  must 
have  existed  in  full  luxuriance  at  that  time, 
the  ancestor  by  successive  replantings,  or 
dropping  of  seeds  into  the  decaying  limbs,  of 
the  ripid,  which  still  flourishes  on  presumably 
the  same  spot.  The  consistency  of  the  legend 
ii  testified  to  by  the  Sanskrit,  the  Chinese, 
ud  the  PaU  books,  the  representations  on 
nOiags  and  walls,  on  countless  stupas  and 
Tibaras  in  diflbrent  parts  of  India.  That  the 
great  founder  of  the  Buddhistic  faith  did  pass 
tome  porfeton  of  his  mcHrtal  career  at  this  spot 
nay  be  aeoepted  with  as  much  reasonable 
belief  as  any  other  well-accepted  historical 
bet  Credulous  religionists,  lymg  chroniclers, 
poetie  dreamers,  have  flung  round  the  spot  a 
girland  of  fiction  of  the  grossest  and  most 
material  character ;  and  a  safe  medium  must 
U  sought  for  betwixt  the  weakness  of  the 
tifldpte-minded  believer  and  the  wholesale  de- 
itroetiveness  of  the  scofier.  The  third  chapter 
ii  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  arehitectural 
temains  whioh  have  survived  the  lapse  of 
years,  the  assaults  of  EKndus  and  Mahomedans, 
the  ccaving  ton  building  materials  on  the  pvt 


of  the  villagers,  and,  lastly,  the  repairs  of  the 
Burmese.  The  chief  feature  is  the  Great 
Temple,  of  which  photographs  are  supptied, 
as  well  as  a  most  careful  description,  and  the 
platform  in  which  the  sacred  tree  is  imbedded. 
The  tree  is  spoken  of  much  as  a  Pope,  or 
Great  Lama,  being  chosen  to  succeed  to  the 
office  in  almost  the  same  fortuitous  way,  and 
liable  to  the  same  mortal  change.  The 
present  occupant  of  the  Boddhimauda  was 
installed  there  in  1863. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  the  author  treats  at 
verv  great  length,  and  with  great  learning — 
perhaps  rather  osteuf  atiously  displayed  by  the 
use  of  words  not  in  ordinary  parlance— on  the 
sculptures  which  exist  in  the  form  of  statues, 
reliefs,  architectural  ornaments,  and  foot- 
prints on  stones.  The  notion  of  expressing 
nistorical  events  and  religious  ideas  by  stone 
carvings  and  symbols  had  attained  a  very  high 
development  in  this,  as  in  other  Buddhistic 
remains.  The  story,  as  related  in  the  sacred 
books,  preserved  for  many  centuries  beyond  the 
limits  of  India,  is  confirmed  by  the  sculptured 
effigies  which  have  remained  for  centuries 
buried  under  the  mound  of  rubbish  ;  and  on 
some  occasions  the  obscurity  of  the  meaning 
of  the  written  narrative  is  cleared  up  by  the 
unmistakeable  evidence  of  the  stone,  assisted 
by  an  inscription.  Though  not  so  much 
talked  about  as  their  more  favoured  rivals  of 
Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  the  discovery  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  written  andlithtcmonuments 
of  the  forgotten  period  of  Buddhist  history 
must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  this  century  of  great  achievements. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  the  author  deals  with 
a  subject  more  peculiarly  his  own — that  of 
inscriptions.  The  number  discovered  is  ex- 
ceedingly small.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  this  sacred  spot  was  visited  by  the  Chinese 
pilgrim.  Fa  Hiouen,  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
by  Thsang  in  the  seventh.  Of  the  numerous 
inscriptions  noticed  by  the  latter  none  have  sur- 
vived entire,  and  of  those  fragments  that  have 
escaped  none  are  d^diecOorf,  and  the  same  re- 
grettable deficiency  is  noticeable  at  the  other 
celebrated  Buddhist  ruins  in  India.  There 
must  have  been  a  systematic  destruction  of 
such  records  at  the  time  when  the  buildings 
were  converted  to  the  use  of  the  rival  and 
dominant  Hindu  priesthood.  Still  there  are 
well-preserved  lapidary  monuments,  to  the 
earliest  of  which  an  age  is  assigned  of  not 
less,  certainly,  than  two  centuries  before  the 
Chnstian  era.  These  are  in  the  famons 
Asoka  or  L&t  characteis,  and  the  date  is  as- 
certained on  well-understood  palaeographical 
grounds.  To  these  succeed  inscriptions  in 
the  Gupta  and  Kutila  script,  followed  by 
others  in  the  older  and  modem  forms  of  the 
Burmese  character.  In  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject our  author  is  one  of  the  best  authorities. 

The  last  dbapter  is  devoted  to  chronology, 
and  contains  the  author's  hypothesis  as  to  the 
date  of  the  buildings.  Here  we  leave  the 
hard  ground  of  facts  and  enter  into  a  sea  of 
doubt  and  controversy.  By  a  chain  of  argu- 
ment, based  upon  the  facts  described  in  his 
previous  chapters,  he  places  the  date  of  the 
present  buUdinff  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
century  hefbre  tiie  Christian  era.  Mr.  James 
Fergusson  places  that  date  in  the  fourteenth 
century  qfUr  the  Christian  era.  No  less  than 
fifteen  centuries,  therefore,  represent  the  dif- 


ference in  the  conclusions  of  these  two  esteemed 
authorities. 

The  volume  before  us  Is  fascinating,  sug- 
gestive,  and  instructive,  and  is  not  likely  to 
be  superseded  by  any  memorial  work  on  the 
same  subject-matter ;  bat  many  of  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  author's  will  not  be  accepted  until 
a  greater  eonseruus  of  authorities  has  con- 
firmed his  individual  and,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  unsupported  opinions.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  a  work  published  at  the 
cost  of  the  State,  under  the  ordere  of  the  local 
Government,  and  distributed  gratuitously  to 
all  the  scholars  and  libraries  of  Europe,  should 
be  permitted  to  be  the  vehicle  of  so  much 
controversial  matter,  and  such  attacks,  direct 
or  implied,  on  highly  esteemed  authors  who 
have  preriously  worked  in  the  same  field,  and 
are  still  among  us.  Our  author  has  sho  wn  a 
wonderfulpowerof  adapting  himself  to  the  style 
of  argument  of  the  period,  and  is  an  antagonist 
with  whom  any  scholar  might  be  "proud  to 
break  a  lance ;  but  he  has  not  learnt  one  les- 
son from  the  study  of  the  works  of  his  con- 
temporaries  and  predecessors,  that  the  greater 
and  more  profound  the  knowledge  of  the 
scholar,  the  greater  also  will  be  the  mistrust 
of  his  own  judgment,  and  the  deference  that 
he  pays  to  the  expressed  and  deliberate 
opinions  of  his  esteemed  fellow-labourers.  To 
carry  conviction  to  the  reader  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  enunciate  that  such  a  one  is  entirely 
wrong,  and  that  the  writer  has  made  the  true 
discovery.  Such  recondite  questions  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  Hindus  of  the  Arch,  the 
copying  of  stone  forms  from  wooden  models, 
the  non-existence  of  sculpture  and  stone 
buildings  in  India  before  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  the  date  of  the  great  Temple  of 
Buddha  Gaya,  the  peculiarities  of  architecture, 
the  authenticity  of  particular  inscriptions, 
are  matters  on  which  the  learned  world  is  not 
able  as  yet  to  arrive  at  any  absolute  conclu- 
sion, and,  suspending  our  judgment,  we  weigh 
the  value  of  the  arguments  of  rival  authorities. 
The  soil  of  India  has  not  yet  completed  its 
new  duty  of  giving  up  the  buried  treasures  of 
the  past.  Some  new  excavations  may  sud- 
denly stultify  the  fine-spun  theories  of  the 
arehaeologist.  Our  author,  at  p.  167,  writes  : 
— "  The  city  of  Palibothra  was  feund  by  Megas- 
thenes  surrounded  with  a  ditch.  The  walls  were 
adorned  with  570  towers  and  64  gates.''  This 
quotation  is  brought  forward  to  show  that 
stone  arohitecture  did  exist  before  the  time  of 
Asoka;  and  yet,  on  turning  to  p.  66  of 
McCrindle's  Megasthene^  and  Arrian^  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Btrabo  strikes  the  eye : — 
'^  According  to  Megasthenes,  Palibothra  is 
girded  with  a  wooden  wall,  pieced  with  loop- 
holes for  the  discharge  of  arrows."  It  is  not 
pretended  that  either  quotation  is  decisive  of 
the  point  at  issue,  but  it  indicates  that  a 
reference  to  the  Greek  originals  is  necessary 
before  a  cardinal  Ji»ef  of  so  great  an  authority 
as  Mr.  James  Fergusson  on  Indian  arohitec- 
tnre  can  be  so  lightly  swept  away. 

ROBXST  CtrST. 


Money  in  its  Selatians  to  Trade  and  In* 
duetry.  By  Francis  A.  Walker,  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  in  Tale  College, 
United  States.    (Macmillan.) 

SoHB    of   the    questions  discussed   in    Mr. 

Walker's  treatise  have  much  less  practical 
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importance  for  Eaglish  than  for  American 
readers.    Since  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments after  the  war  with  France,  there  has 
been  no  controversy  here  like  that  between 
the  adyocates  of  hard  and  soft  money  in  the 
United  States,  where  it  formed  the  main  issue 
at  the  last  elections ;  "  the  orators  and  the 
newspapers  of  the  hard-money  party  taking 
the  ground  that  the  inconvertible  legal  tender 
notes  issued   by  the  Government  were  not 
money."     Some  of  the  aspects  in  which  Mr. 
Walker  examines  the  effects  of  a  depreciated 
currency  are,  nevertheless,  of  great  and  general 
interest.     He    inclines  to  the  view  that    a 
natural  fall  in  the  value  of  money  brought 
about  by  an  increased  abundance  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  is  a  help  to  industrial  progress  ; 
and  his  reasoning  on  the  point  contains  a 
description  of  the  economic  development  of 
American  society  which  will  be  new  to  many 
persons  in  England,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  think,  of  America  as  a  country  where  every 
man  is  engaged  in  business,  and  where  there 
is  no  unemployed  class  of  owners  of  inherited 
wealth,  at  least  of  the  male  sex.    A  change 
in  this  respect  has,  however,  begun  to  show 
itself,  which  Mr.  Walker  ascribes  chiefly  to 
the  natural  course  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial evolution.    The  immense  scale    on 
which  modem  business  is  carried  on  ;  the  con- 
tiaual  changes  in  the  processes  of  production, 
in  the  channels  of  trade,  and  in  the  demand  of 
consumers ;  the  violent  fluctuations  of  credit 
and    prices;   the  oscillation    from   sanguine 
speculation  to  despondency  and  panic ;  the  re- 
currence of  disastrous  crises — combine  to  make 
the  conduct  of  industrial  and  commercial  enter- 
prises too  arduous  an  occupation  for  men  of 
average  energy  and  powers.    The  ownership 
of  capital  accordingly  no  longer  constitutes  a 
sufficient  qualification  for  the  management  of 
business,  and  it  tends  to  fall  under  the  control 
of  a  special  class. 

**  The  emplo^fing  class  becomes  a  comparatively 
small  and  highly  select  body    of  men,  who 
control  the  destinies  of  capital  quite  as  arbi- 
trarily as  they  do  the  destinies  of  labour.    That 
class  becomes  select,  not  by  the  choice  of  any 
oonstituenoy,    whether    of    labourers    or    of 
capitalists;  not   by   any    rigid   requirements 
upon  entrance — all  are  in  theory  free  to  enter 
— but  the  number  of  those  who  venture  is 
restricted  by  the  known  severity  of  the  condi- 
tions of  business,  while  those  who  undertake 
the  risks  and  responsibilities  of  production  are 
continually  shifted  by  pressures  and  panics. 
From  these  conditions  it  results  that  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  capitalist  class  are  per- 
sonally engaged  in  business." 
Thus  what  in  America  is  a  new  class,  though 
in  Earope  it  is  an  old  one,  is  evokred  ;  and 
Mr.  Walker  includes  among  owners  of  capital 
which  they  do  not  employ  '*  those  who,  from 
dignity  and  love  of  leisure,  as  is  especially 
apt  to  be  the  case  with  men  who  have  in- 
herited wealth,   are  indisposed  to  increase 
their  store  by  active  exertion."  The  change  is 
doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  influence  of 
European  notions  and  habits.  The  Old  World 
is  not  merely  a  passive  recipient  of  ideas 
from  the  New ;  it  gives  as  well  as  takes  ;  the 
main  cause,  however,  is  the  one  to  which  Mr. 
Walker  refers.    The  latest  phase  of  indus- 
trial development    is   thus    reproducing  in 
America  one  of  the  leading  features  of  a 
phase  of  society  which  in  Europe  itself  is 
passing  away. 


The  chief  point  of  view  from  which  Mr. 
Walker  examines  this  new  feature  of  modern 
economy  is  that  production  tends  more  and 
more  to  be  carried  on  by  means  of  borrowed 
capital — the  owners  of  capital  becoming  a 
creditor,  the  active  conductors  of  business 
a  debtor,  class.  A  fall  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  accordingly  lightens  the 
burden  of  debt  on  the  latter,  and  in  his 
opinion  is  favourable  to  industrial  and  com- 
mercial progress.  As  his  own  pages  show, 
this  doctrine  is  not  without  its  danger  in  a 
country  that  for  several  years  has  had  an 
inconvertible  currency  which  the  State  could 
enlarge  at  discretion ;  but  Mr.  Walker  seems 
to  have  in  view,  in  speaking  of  the  beneflcial 
eflpBcts  of  a  depreciation  of  money,  one — ^like 
that  following  the  influx  of  the  precious 
metals  into  Europe  from  the  mines  of  the 
New  World  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century — produced  by  natural  causes. 

It  should  be  observed  that  it  is  far  from 
being  true  that  money  sank  in  Europe  to 
about '  a  flfth  of  its  former  value  in  the 
period  from  1545  to  1640,  for  prices  were 
very  unequally  and  irregularly  affected  in 
different  countries  and  different  localities,  and 
in  some  remote  and  backward  districts  were 
not  affected  at  all.  Both  on  this  point  and  in 
relation  to  the  revolution  in  English  hus- 
bandry which  attended  the  change  from 
mediaeval  to  modern  economy,  Mr.  Walker 
has  been  somewhat  misled  by  preceding 
writers,  from  Adam  Smith  to  Mr.  Jacob 
and  Mr.  Cairnes.  In  illustration  of  the  pro- 
position that  prices  tend  not  only  to  rise 
faster  than  wages,  but  to  rise  irregularly 
under  an  increasing  money  supply,  he 
observes : — 

<*  A  fact  of  this  nature  added  immensely  to  the 
evils  of  England  in  the  later  part  of  the 
sixteenth  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Woollen  goods  received  an  undue 
share  of  the  new  demand  both  in  England  and 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Hence  arose  a 
demand  for  the  wool  of  England,  which  caused 
an  extensive  change  of  agriculture  within  the 
island.  Everywhere,  in  spite  of  complaints 
and  prohibitory  laws,  arable  land  was  converted 
into  sheep-walks,  greatly  reducing  the  employ- 
ment am>rded  by  the  cultiYation  of  the  soil. 
.  .  .  Such  was  the  condition  of  things  in 
which  originated  the  pauper  system  of  England. 
Mr.  Jacob  and  Prof.  Uairnes  are  agreed  in 
attributing  the  Poor  Law  of  Elizabetii  to  the 
changes  of  productive  enterprise  which  followed 
the  flood  of  new  metal  from  the  Spanish- 
American  mines.'^ 

Dr.  von  Ochenkowski's  recent  treatise  on  the 
economic  development  of  England  at  the  close 
of  the  middle  ages  {England^ b  wirtkschafiliche 
Entwickelung  im  Ausgange  des  Mittelaltera) 
shows  that  the  cry  against  enclosures,  with 
the  consequent  conversion  of  {arable  land  into 
pasture  and  destruction  of  villages  and  ham- 
lets, was  already  loud  in  1449,  or  more  than 
a  century  before  any  silver  from  the  mines  of 
Potosi  could  have  actually  reached  England. 
The  mediaeval  system  of  joint  husbandry 
would  have  broken  down,  the  process  of 
enclosing  common  land  would  have  been 
rapaciously  and  inequitably  effected,  and  the 
Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth  would  doubtless  have 
been  enacted  though  America  had  never  been 
discovered. 

Mr.  Walker's  definition  of  money  as  "  that 
which  passes  freely  from  hand  to  hand  through- 


out  the  community  in  final  discharge  of  debts 
and  full  payment  for  commodities"  seems 
sufficiently  strict  and  exact;  but  it  does  not 
follow,  as  he  infers,  that  a  bank-note,  as  sach, 
is  necessarily  money.  There  are  bank-notes 
and  bank-notes.  Were  the  issue  of  bank-notes 
open  to  all  comers  and  unrestricted,  the  notes 
of  «ome  banks  might  have  only  a  local  circa- 
lation;  those  of  many  more  might  bj  do 
means  pass  freely  from  hand  to  hand,  or  be 
accepted  in  final  discharge  of  debts  or  fall 
payment  for  commodities  daring  a  crisis  or  a 
panic.  On  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Walker's 
exposition  will  give  satbfaction  to  those  who, 
like  ourselves,  are  for  confining  the  term 
*'  Money ''  to  that  part  of  the  circaUtion  whicb, 
according  to  Mr.  Huskisson's  definition,  is 
''  not  only  the  common  measure  and  common 
representative  of  all  other  commodities,  but 
also  the  common  and  universal  eqaiTalent." 
Cheques,  bills  of  exchange,  and  bank-notes 
with  only  a  local  circulation  or  not  being  legal 
tender  act  as  instruments  of  exchange,  but 
are  not  the  ^'  common''  or  universal  mediam 
A  special  term  for  the  part  of  the  circulation 
which  fulfils  this  function  is  much  needed,  and 
the  best  term  for  the  purpose  is  "  Money." 

Mr.  Walker's  treatise  is  an  excellent  com- 
panion to  that  of  Mr.  Jevons  and  Mr.  Bage- 
bot's  Lombard  Street,  The  stadent  who  hi 
thoroughly  mastered  all  three  will  seldom  be 
puzzled  by  any  question  on  currency. 

T.  E.  0.  Lbslie. 


John  Keats:  a  Study.      By    F.  M.  Owen. 

(C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 
Mas.  Owen  presents  herself  as  an  enthosias^c 
and  instructed  guide  for  persons  of  poetic 
temperament  about  to  enter  upon  the  M^j 
of  Keats.  She  is  very  particular  to  expbia 
that  she  offers  nothing  that  will  be  new  or 
striking  to  professed  lovers  of  the  poet ;  and, 
indeed,  it  must  be  ceded  that  she  adds  no 
very  extraordinary  data  to  the  gathering 
mass  of  criticism  that  is  surroonding  the 
name  of  the  author  of  Jffyperion.  Perhaps 
even  in  an  essay  so  purposely  simple  and  ele- 
mentary some  side-lights  from  other  fields  of 
literature  might  have  been  admitted.  For 
instance,  it  must  have  been  difficult  to 
Mrs.  Owen  to  discuss  minutely  the  early 
Epistles,  and  say  nothing  about  Eeynoldsaod 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  to  deny  herself  all  meotion 
of  John  Fletcher  in  criticising  the  versificaj 
tion  oiEndymion ;  but  doubtless  she  regarded 
such  speculation  as  likely  to  bring  her 
neophyte  reader  too  far  upon  unfamiliar  paths 
of  thought.  As  it  is,  she  has  preferred  to 
go  through  the  various  works  in  or^*^' 
analysing  the  story  and  giving  long  qnota- 
tions,  so  as  to  tempt  the  novice,  by  these 
charming  fragments,  to  essay  an  independent 
journey  for  himself  through  the  melodious 
Latmian  mazes. 

The  mode  in  which  she  has  performed  the 
task  so  set  before  her  would  call  for  unqua  i- 
fied  praise  if  she  had  not  somewhat  rashly 
attempted  to  find  a  spiritual  and  allegorical 
meaning  underlying  the  physical  and  plaat* 
art  of  Keats.  This  tendency  is  the  most  dangCT 
ous  of  all  the  pitfaUs  that  He  in  wait  for  Uie 
critic  of  poetry,  and  it  is  precisely  this  that 
led  Th^ophile  Gautier  to  say  in  his  haste  im 
the  critic  was  the  converse  of  the  poet,  and 
by  nature  his  implacable  enemy.    That  m 

uigiiizea  oy  'vj  v>^v>^p^L\^ 
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I  an  exaggeration  the  delightfal  author  of 
Xer  Qrote9que8  lived  to  prove  in  his  own 
person ;  bat  we  never  can  cease  to  wonder, 
with  hioDy  that  the  critic  must  always  refuse 
to  take  a  walk  in  the  garden  of  poetry  with- 
out dictating  a  serious  lesson  to  those  nine 
odaiisquei  Uiat  inhabit  it.  For  instance, 
Mrs,  Owen  is  not  content  to  enjoy  the  tangled 
foliage,  the  coloured  lights  the  savage  sweets 
and  odours  of  Endymion  without  coming  to 
ihe  conclusion  that  these  are  not  sufficient 
reasons  for  the  existence  of  the  poem,  and 
that  Keats  was  expressing  *'  a  vast  idea  "  in 
it.  Imagination  searching  for  the  Eternal 
Unity  of  Beauty,  and  other  things  merely  to 
have  thought  of  which  would  have  cost  Keats 
a  headache.  She  is,  indeed,  so  far  conscious 
that  her  speculation  has  led  her  away  from 
the  truth  that  she  admits  that  the  poet  very 
probablj  was  not  conscious  of  any  such 
teaching.  Yet  she  persists  in  her  interpreta- 
tion, and  when  we  reach  Hyperion  she  presents 
to  us  a  similar  thesis  of  an  equally  disenchant- 
ing kind. 

In  criticising  a  book  of  criticism  it  is  hard 
to  abstain  from  the  appearance  of  fault- 
finding. Mrs.  Owen  must  not  consider  that 
I  impugn  the  general  merit  of  her  volume  if 
I  strongly  appeal  from  her  judgment  upon 
one  point.  She  says  that  "  the  tragedy  of 
Otho  is  so  obviously  not  the  spontaneous 
work  of  Keats  that  we  can  gather  nothing  of 
his  individuality  from  it/'  I  should,  on  the 
contrary  be  inclined  to  assert  that  scarcely 
one  page  of  Otho  the  Great — ^undramatic  and 
faulty  as  it  is  as  a  composition — is  not 
thoroughly  tinctured  with  the  genius  of 
Keats  and  contains  lines  or  phrases  that  only 
he  could  have  conceived.  The  amorous  rap- 
tures of  Ludolph,  in  particular,  are  closely 
dlied  to  the  Odes  in  style  and  cadence. 
Here  is  one  of  them,  which  recals  in  every 
cUose  the  more  familiar  lyric  movements  of 
;he  poet: — 

"  0  onbenigneBt  Love,  why  wilt  thoa  let 
Darknen  steal  ont  npon  the  sleepy  world 
So  wearily,  as  if  Night's  chariot«wheels 
Were  clogged  in  some  thick  cloud  ?    0  changeful 

Love, 
Let  not  her  steeds  with  drowsy-footed  pace 
Fmm  the  high  stars,  before  sweet  embassa^ 
Comes  from  the  pillow'd  beauty  of  that  fair 
Completion  of  all-delicate  Nature's  wit ! 
Pout  her  faint  lips  anew  with  rubious  health ; 
And,  with  thine  infant  fingers,  lift  the  fringe 
Of  her  sick  eye-lids ;  that  those  eyes  may  glow 
With  wooing  light  upon  me,  ere  the  mom 
Peers  with  disrelish,  grey,  barren  and  cold." 

Mrs.  Owen's  pretty  little  volume  will  do 
vood  work  if  it  attracts  to  the  study  of  Keats 
ihose  whom  more  elaborate  analysis  would 
leave  still  outside  the  circle  of  his  magic 
charm ;  readers  who  have  advanced  farther 
will  continue  to  look  forward  with  unusual 
hope  and  expectation  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's 
promised  essay  on  the  same  poet. 

£DMrNI>  W.  QossE. 


i  Ladjf'M  Life  in  the  JBocky  Mountains.    By 
I&ibella  L.  Bird.     (Murray.) 

The  reader  who  has  made  Miss  Bird's 
tct^uaintance  in  Hawaii  will  be  glad  to 
rvnew  it  in  Colorado.  Our  countrywoman 
has  all  ihe  aeoomplishments  which  a  tourist 
who  essays  print  ought  to  possess.  She  hag 
s«tn  enough  of  tb^  wof Id  i^ot  to  imag^e  that 


what  is  not  English  in  America  is  peculiar  to 
it;  while  her  familiarity  with  the  United 
States  at  large  saves  her  from  the  equally 
common  blunder  of  classing  as  characteristic 
of  the  Eocky  Mountain  region  what  is  a 
general  feature  of  the  Great  Republic.  Her 
descriptions,  in  the  informal  shape  of  letters 
to  friends  at  home,  though,  doubtless,  like 
Pope's,  dressed  up  a  little  for  public  perusal, 
are  models  of  unaffected,  clear,  forcible  writ- 
ing, which  convey  to  the  reader  about  as  nearly 
as  any  pen-pictures  can  the  author's  impres- 
sions of  the  places  and  people  she  has  seen. 
It  is  a  common  complaint  that  when  a  strange 
country  is  visited  it  is  often  found  to  be  widely 
different  from  the  preconceived  ideas  of  it 
derived  from  books.  Hence  a  very  uncom- 
plimentary, or  even  uncharitable,  conclusion 
is  drawn.  In  reality,  the  writers  have  told 
no  traveller's  tales,  but  endeavoured,  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  to  describe  what  they 
saw.  But  they  failed.  On  the  other  hand, 
conscious  of  his  inability  to  convey  to  the 
reader's  mind  what  he  himself  experienced, 
an  unskilful  writer,  by  daubing  on  the  colours 
with  too  large  a  brush,  lays  himself  open  to 
the  charge  of  exaggeration.  In  either  case 
the  result  is  the  same. 

Miss  Bird  is  too  skilful  a  limner  to  paint 
after  any  such  'prentice  fashion.  Her 
sketches  of  mountain  scenery  in  summer 
bring  with  them  the  scent  of  pine  forests 
and  brawling  '^  creeks,"  while  the  snowy 
valleys  of  Colorado  are  in  her  pages  equally 
true  to  nature.  The  rough  and  the  smooth — 
and  especially  the  rough — ^appear  in  all  their 
reality.  Her  American  ladies  do  not  **8ifc, 
and  sit,"  at  Denver  Balls,  *'  like  blue  grouse 
on  pine  logs  until  they  have  tuk  root,"  nor 
are  her  Americans  stage  Yankees,  who, 
habitually  chew  tobacco  and  whittle  the 
furniture  with  their  bowie  knives.  Her 
outlying  settlers  are  sketched  in  all  their 
natural  unkemptness,  without  the  faintest 
dash  of  the  picturesque ;  while  her  thorough- 
paced ruffians  have  rarely  blonde  hair,  blue 
eyes,  and  the  manners  of  Lothair.  Most 
extraordinary  of  all,  in  this  perfectly  uncon- 
ventional book  on  the  Bocky  Mountain 
country,  though  the  authoress  travelled 
farther  a-field  and  saw  infinitely  more  than 
half  of  her  male  predecessors  combined,  she 
does  not  once  mention,  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last,  either  " scalping,"  "the  war  path," 
or  "  the  Great  Spirit : "  all  of  which  is  as  novel 
as  it  is  pleasant,  and  proves  Miss  Bird  to 
be  a  lady  emphatically  **  without  any  non- 
sense in  her."  She  does  what  seemeth  good 
in  her  own  eyes,  and  after  she  has  done  it, 
and  told  us  all  about  doing  it,  we  are  not 
shocked,  but  surprised  that  we  should  have 
read  twice  over  in  the  table  of  contents  the 
announcement  of  the  fact.  A  highly  culti- 
vated gentlewoman,  she  rides  in  a  dress  of 
her  own  invention,  after  the  fashion  of 
Fatima,  the  Kurdish  Princess,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  Western  plainsmen.  Un- 
escorted even  by  one  of  her  own  sex,  she 
goes  everywhere,  and,  being  endued  with 
abundant  courage — moral  and  otherwise — 
sees  and  experiences  much,  at  a  cost  to 
her  purse  which  the  ordinary  tourist,  with 
his  wagons,  ••  broncos,"  "  guides,"  and  so 
forth,  never  demeans  his  imagination  to. 
Her  movements  were  heralded  ii^  the  '^per- 


sonals "  of  the  local  papers,  and  wherever  she 
went  she  was  sure  to  find  the  account  of 
the  "English  lady"  in  the  Denier  News 
sufficient  introduction  to  the  most  remote 
pioneers,  who,  it  may  be  remarked,  are, 
contrary  to  the  common  belief,  as  re- 
servedly suspicious  of  a  "  foreigner  "  as  the 
most  uncouth  pitman  who  ever  "heaved" 
the  inhospitable  "half  brick"  at  the 
stranger's  head.  Storm-stayed  in  the  moun- 
tain, she  shared  a  log  cabin  with  two 
young  men  for  a  month,  and  they  parted  on 
terms  of  mutual  respect.  "  They  could  have 
gone  on  in  this  way  for  a  year."  One  of 
her  friends  was  the  notorious  "  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Jim,"  an  Irish-American  despcraio  of 
the  deepest  dye,  but  "a  perfect  gentleman 
when  sober,"  which — unhappily — was  but 
seldom.  On  another  occasion  she  was  riding 
over  a  solitary  mountain  path  when  a  horse- 
man joined  her,  got  her  a  fresh  animal, 
and  accompanied  her  for  ten  miles.  He  was 
a  pleasant-faced  youth — fair  haired,  blue 
eyed,  and  ruddy  complexioned,  with  curls 
hanging  nearly  to  his  waist.  "There  was 
nothing  sombre  in  his  expression,  and  his 
manner  was  respectful  and  frank  " — albeit, 
this  picturesque  individual  was  a  riding 
armoury  of  lethal  weapons,  pistols,  revolvers, 
bowie  knives,  and  carbines,  while  his  saddle, 
dress,  and  accoutrements  were  in  keeping. 
Miss  Bird  found  him  "  what  is  termed  good 
company,"  and  they  parted  with  regi-et.  She 
was  afterwards  not  a  little  astonished  to  find 
that  her  pleasant  compaynDn  de  voyage  was 
"  Comanche  BiU — a  real  gentleman  " — when 
not  engaged  in  slaughtering  Indians,  to  the 
pursuit  and  extermination  of  whom  this  be- 
curled  and  be-revolvered  Bayard  devoted  his 
well-spent  life.  Yet  from  men  of  this  stamp 
there  is  little  danger  to  any  woman,  for  iu 
Western  America  there  is,  except  among  the 
rudest  of  "  the  half-horse,  half-alligator " 
type  of  settlers,  an  almost  exaggerated 
courtesy  paid  to  what  is  not,  in  Colorado  at 
least,  always  the  "  weaker  sex." 

The  only  people  from  whom  she  had  some 
difficulty  in  extracting  civility  were  the 
remote  settlers  of  the  class  described  on 
pp.  44,  52,  53,  57,  58,  and  59,  who,  though  a 
most  unpleasing  group,  are — we  speak  from 
long  experience  of  the  same  class  of  people — 
sketched  with  painful  fidelity.  Miss  Bird  has, 
indeed,  no  Utopian  pictures  of  frontier  life  for 
us.  Childhood  is  extinct  in  the  western 
territories : — 

'*  I  have  never  seen  any  children,  only  debased 
imitations  of  men  and  women,  cankered  by 
greed  and  selfishness,  and  asserting  and  gaining 
complete  independence  of  their  parents  at  ten 
years  old.  The  atmosphere  in  which  they  are 
brought  up  is  one  of  greed,  godlessness,  and 
frequently  of  profanitv.  Consequently,  these 
sweet  thmgs  seem  like  flowers  in  a  desert" 
(p.  77). 

She  has  an  equally  low  opinion — unfortu- 
nately a  not  unjust  one— of  public  morality  in 
these  regions,  a  conclusion  which,  in  Miss 
Bird's  case,  is  that  of  a  keen  observer,  not  pre- 
judiced against  the  Americans,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, very  well  disposed  towards  them  and 
their  country.  The  kind  of  settlers  who 
come  now  and  then  from  England  is  exem- 
plified in  the  case  of  a  "Dr.  H.,"  whose 
experiences  she  relates  •—^c^c^csAo 
<^£:(oept  for  loyoi  which  l^ere,  as  eyeryvfherei 
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raiees  life  into  the  ideal,  this  is  a  wretched 
existence.  The  poor  crops  haye  been  destroyed 
by  grasshoppers  over  ana  over  again,  and  that 
talent,  deified  hereunder  the  name  of  <  smartness,' 
has  taken  adyantage  of  Dr.  H.  in  all  his 
bargains,  leaving  him  with  little  except  food  for 
his  children.'' 

And  no  wonder!  "Both" — the  doctor's 
wife  and  himself — *'aro  fitted  to  shine 
in  any  society,  but  neither  had  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  domestio  and  farming  details. 
Dr.  H.  did  not  know  how  to  saddle  or 
harness  a  horse;  Mrs.  H.  did  not  know 
whether  yon  should  put  an  egg  into  cold 
or  hot  water  when  you  meant  to  boil  it." 
Yet  this  cockney  pair,  hearing  in  an  evil  hour 
of  Colorado,  with  its  '*  unrivalled  climate, 
boundless  resources,"  &o.,  Ac,  and  **  fascinated, 
not  only  by  these  material  advantages,  but  by 
the  notion  of  being  able  to  found  or  reform 
society  on  advanced  social  theories  of  their 
own,"  arrived  at  Longmount  and  bought  up 
a  "  claim  rather  for  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
than  for  any  substantial  advantages  "—in  a 
brief  time  to  be  swindled  in  land,  goods,  oxen, 
everything ;  and,  to  the  discredit  of  those 
children  of  nature,  the  neighbouring  settlers, 
seemed  to  be  regarded  as  fair  game.  The 
arrival  of  a  '*  managing  woman "  like  Miss 
Bird  brought  something  like  order  out  of  the 
chaos  into  which  such  a  family  was  sure  to 
have  got. 

**  I  had  a  large  *  wash'  of  my  own,  but  a 
clothes-wringer  which  screws  on  to  the  side  of 
the  tub  is  a  great  assistance.  .  .  .  After 
baking  the  brc«d,  and  thoroughly  cleaning  the 
chum  and  pails,  I  began  upon  the  tins  and 
pans,  the  cleaning  of  which  had  fallen  into 
arrears,  and  was  hard  at  work,  very  greasy  and 
grimy,  when  a  man  came  in  to  know  where  to 
ford  the  river  with  his  ox-team,  and,  as  I  was 
showing  him,  he  looked  jjityingly  at  me,  saying, 
*  Be  you  the  new  hired  girl  f  Bless  me,  you're 
awful  small ! '  Yesterday  we  saved  three  cwt 
of  tomatoes  for  winter  use,  and  about  two  tons 
of  squash  and  pumpkin  for  the  cattle,  two  of 
the  former  weighing  140  lbs.  I  pulled  nearly 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  maize,  but  it  was  a 
scanty  crop,  and  the  husks  were  poorly  filled. 
I  much  prefer  field  work  to  the  scouring  of 
greasy  pans  and  to  the  wash-tub,  and  both  to 
either  sewing  or  writing.  This  is  not  Arcadia  " — 

not  unless  there  were  in  Arcadia  much  toiling 
and  moiling,  many  wash-tubs  and  greasy 
pots,  as  most  probably  there  were. 

Descriptions  of  these  **  new  countries " 
require  to  be  often  revised,  for,  though  the 
scenery,  except  when  the  miner  and  the  agricul- 
turist have  been  scarring  its  fair  face,  remains 
much  the  same,  the  men  and  their  surround- 
ings change.  Indeed,  Miss  Bird's  own  book 
is  a  little  out  of  date.  For  instance,  there  is 
now  a  road,  and  a  stage-coach  to  Estes  Park, 
and  an  hotel  has  taken  the  place  of  Griff  Evans' 
Ranch  as  the  place  where  visitors  are  "  taken 
in."  In  fact,  though  there  is  no  direct  clue 
as  to- the  date  of  her  visit,  it  may  in  general 
terms  be  said,  as  in  the  plays,  that  "  two  years 
are  supposed  to  intervene  "  between  that  event 
and  the  publication  of  the  book.  Denver  is 
no  longer  the  Denver  of  Hepworth  Dixon. 
A  shooting  afflray  in  the  street  is  as  rare  there 
as  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  visitor  no  longer 
sees  men  dangling  to  the  lamp  posts  when  he 
looks  out  in  the  morning.  But  it  is  a  wild 
town  nevertheless.  Hither  come  miners, 
teamsters,  loggers,  herdsmen,  and  trappers  to 


waste  in  mad  revelry  the  earnings  of  months. 
"Comanche  Bill,"  "Buffalo  Jack,"  and 
"Mountain  Jim"  find  here  the  notoriety 
which  they  seek,  even  though  it  compels 
them  ''to  kill  a  man  every  time"  they 
come  to  Denver.  Women  are  scarce  in  the 
winter, 

**  I  only  saw  five  the  whole  day.  There  were 
men  in  every  rig:  hunters  and  trappers  in 
buckskin  clothing ;  men  of  the  plains  with  belts 
and  revolvers,  in  great  blue  cloaks,  relics  of  the 
war;  teamsters  in  leathern  suits ;  horsemen  in 
lur  coats  and  caps,  and  buflSdo  Mde  boots  with 
the  hair  outside,  and  camping  blankets  behind 
their  huge  Mexican  saddles;  Broadway  dandies 
in  light  kid  gloves;  rich  English  sporting 
tourists,  clean,  comely,  and  supercilious  look- 
ing; and  hundreds  of  Indians  on  their  small 
ponies,  the  men  wearinff  buckskin  suits  sewn 
with  beads  and  red  blankets,  with  faces  painted 
vermilion,  and  hair  hanging  tank  and  straight, 
and  squaws,  much  bunfied  up,  riding  astride 
with  furs  over  thsir  saddles." 

In  these  pleasant  pages  we  have  lively,  easy, 
unlaboured  accounts  of  the  glories  of  Colo- 
rado scenery,  the  lovely  "  parks "  in  their 
summer  gaiety  and  winter  grandeur,  the  half- 
mad  desperado,  the  silly  exclusive  English 
tourist  who,  for  his  country's  credit,  ought  to 
be  kept  at  home ;  just  as  Miss  Bird,  for  exactly 
the  same  reason,  ought  to  be  sent  abroad ;  the 
''  temperance  settlement "  of  Greeley  (where, 
however,  water  is  scarce),  and  the  **  rowdy  " 
towns  of  the  frontier.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  picture  in  a  few  words  of  Truckee,  a  Cali- 
fornian  town  where  "  people  do  as  they  like." 
It 

**  was  at  the  height  of  its  evening  revelries- 
fires  blazing  out  of  doors,  bar-rooms  and  saloons 
crammed,  lights  glarinjg,  gaming  tables  thronged, 
fiddle  and  banjo  in  fiightful  discord,  and  the 
air  ringing  with  ribaldry  and  profanity  "  (p.  24). 

Cheyenne  is  described  as  *'a  God-forsaken 
place  " — a  pandemonium  of  *'  rowdies  "  whom 
the  decent  towns  of  older  America  had  spewed 
out,  the  scum  which  advancing  civilisation  had 
pushed  before  it ;  and  pistol  affrays  were  of 
almost  hourly  occurrence.  But,  under  the 
moralising  influences  of  Judge  Lynch  and  a 
coil  of  rope,  it  is  '*  now  as  safe  as  Hilo."  Bat 
still  piety  is  not  its^r^.  The  roads  resound 
with  atrocious  profanity,  and  the  savagery  of 
the  saloons  and  bar-rooms  is  repressed,  not 
extirpated. 

But  were  we  to  select  all  the  choice 
passages  in  Miss  Bird's  book,  the  injustice 
would  be  done  her  of  reprinting  the  most  of 
it.  Altogether,  she  gives  a  favourable  pic- 
ture of  Colorado,  but  it  is  mainly  because  of 
its  fine  scenery  and  as  an  asylum  for  con- 
sumptives. In  her  volume  the  scientific 
enthusiast  need  expect  no  new  lights  on 
Colorado  geology  or  natural  history,  though 
the  account  of  Long's  Peak  may  excite  a 
languid  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  superior 
persons  who  despise  Mont  Blanc  and  live  only 
to  climb  something  loftier.  But  for  common- 
sense  people  who  seek  a  faithful  refiection  of 
Colorado  and  its  inhabitants,  there  is  no  book 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  half  so  good. 
To  a  writer  who  has  read  and  reviewed, 
according  to  his  lights,  a  shelf-full  of  volumes 
on  the  ''  Far  West "  it  comes  as  a  gleam  of 
better  things.  It  recals  a  fast  fieeting  faith 
in  the  finsd  purpose  of  Pullman  Cars  and  the 
Paoifio  BaUroad^    ](t  alo^ost  coqjurea  bacH  a 


vanishing  trust  that  Providence  has  not  pe^ 
mitted  even  tourists  and  their  publishen  to 
exist  in  vain.  Bobset  Bbows. 
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The  Old  Bigime,    By  Lady  Jaokson,    (Bentlsy 
and  Son.)    Lady  Jackson's  previous  work  will 
have  prepared  readers  for  her  present  one.   If 
anybody  cares  to  read  a  collection  of  anecdotes 
and  personal  traits  strung  together  in  a  kind  of 
historical  order.  The  Old  BSgime  will  suit  him 
very'  welL    Dealing  with  its  subject  it  could 
baldly  fiedl  to  be  amusing  after  a  fashion.   But 
we  must  frankly  confess  that  whatever  praiee 
we  can  find  for  tne  book  must  be  for  the  snbjeot 
and  not  for  the  treatment.    Lady  Jackson  is 
not  a  good  writer,  and,  even  if  she  were,  sbe 
would  make  her  writing  nearly  intolerable  bv 
adopting  the  extraordinary  hybrid  jargon  which 
distinguishes  this  book.    **  It  was  the  salon  of 
Mdme.  de  Lambert,  tins  grande  dame  of  the 
vieiUe  cour,**  would  be  capital  on  the  stage  and 
intended  as  a  burlesque ;  but  in  a  book,  and 
recurring  constantly,  is  neither  more  nor  leu 
than  unbearable.    Suppose  we  were  to  roTiev 
Lady  Jackson  by  saying  that  her  book  is  a 
eomnUrage    not   of  the   most   aUrayanU  and 
hopelessly  hadige(mn$  with  bribes  of  Frendif 
It  IS  unlucky,  too,  that  the  author  has  appar. 
ently  no  qualifioation  for  the  disoussion  of  her 
subject  ex^t  a  fancy  for  some  of  its  lighter 
features.    Her  historical  and  political  remarks 
are    almost    always    hackneyed,   and  occa- 
sionally, as  in  her  sketch  of  Law,  by  no  meaas 
in  accordance  with  the  bdst  and  most  recent 
authorities.    Of  really  luminous  ilinstrations 
of  the   social  aspects    of   the   time  we  ctn 
find  none.    But  worst  of  all,  perhaps,  are  her 
literary   eritioismfl.      Whether  Lady  Jackson 
has  evolved  these  out  of  her  own  brain  and 
readings,  or  has  got   them  from  respectable 
critics  of  the  Yillemain  type,  we  cannot  pretend 
to  say.    But  when  we  find  an  author  accnsis; 
Mdme.    de   la   Fayette,  who   was  more  the 
foundrees  of  the  modem  novel  than  any  oth« 
single  person,  of  being  good  for  nothmg  hut 
sickly  sentimentality,  it  is  excusable  to  shake 
the  head.    Even  head-shaking  becomes  spper- 
fiuous  when  we  come  to  the  remarkable  judg- 
ments  which  follow  at  intervals.     MariYaux, 
we  are  told,  is  '* bombastic;'*  and,  while  va 
are  wondering  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
discover     a     more    hopelessly    inapproniate 
epithet,  we  come  upon  the  statement  that  f  iron 
wrote  '*  platitudes.**     Diderot's  writings  axe, 
it  seems,  **  as  repelling  as  he  himself  was  coarse 
and   repulsive ;  **    Prrfvo«t*s  works— shade  of 
Manon forgive  an  erring  sister!— are  "night- 
mare  romances ;  **    La    NouveUe    HiUnte  is 
"repellinglydrearv."    Indeed,**  repelling  "is  a 
favourite  word  of  Lady  Jackson's.    We  shall 
hope,  for  her  sake,  that  the  books  she  crihcises 
have  repelled  her  so  much  that  she  has  not  read 
them.    Perhaps  no  century  requires  for  com- 
prehension of  its  political  and  social  side  so 
thorough    a    knowledge    of    its  literature  as 
the  eighteenth  century  in  France.    It  is  nj} 
surprising,  therefore,  that  these  volumes  should 
be  nearly  valueless  regarded  as  anything  else 
than  a  collection  of  Ul-told  stories  and  ul- 
written  description. 

Travel  and  Trout  in  the  Antipodes.  By  W- 
Senior.  rOhatto  and  Windus.)  The  chirf 
interest  of  this  book  consists  m  its  bzi^nt 
sketches  of  New  Zealand  and  Tssmaman 
scenery.  Mr.  Senior  (better  known  to  anghng 
fame  as  **  Bed  Spinner  ** )  took  a  holiday  tnp 
from  Queensland  mainly  to  catch  trout,  anj 
naturally  avoided  poUtios,  commerce,  ana 
statistics.    He  who  desires  to  know  the  prwent 

Xt  of  these  countries  and  can  intent  wm- 
with  the   flying  impr®*®**^  J^  j  ^^ 
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and  the  extremely  English  ohanoter   of  the 
ooontiy  difltriots  of  Tasmania,  wiU  .here  find 
them  Terr  pleasantly  leoorded.    Orossing  to  the 
Bay  of  Islands  he  passes  through  the  two  larger 
islands  of  New  2^a;^d,  briefly  describing  their 
chief  towna.    The  account  of  Auckland,  with 
onr  own  blackbirds,  larks,  and  finches  singioff 
among  Ibglish  shrubs,    also    imported,   ana 
Mount  Bden  rising  oyer  the    Isthmus   Oity, 
should  go  fiur  towms  stopping  Eeimweh  among 
its  ooloniflts;   while  the  young  Maori  belle, 
dressed  in  a    fashionably  cut   sky-blue    silk 
dress,    with    duchess   hat   and   feather,    and 
parasol  to  match,  whom  Mr.  Senior  saw  re- 
dining  in  a  well-horsed  buggy,  but  smoking  a 
short  black  pipe,  may  perhaps  dispose  a  stay- 
at-home  Enghslmkan  to  look  with  more  equa- 
nimity upon  the  **  faster  "  specimens  of  his  own 
wnnaiikmd.    Perhaps  the  less  said  about  the 
trout-fishing  which  Mr.  Senior   obtained  the 
better.    He  ▼ouches  for  a  trout  of  fifteen  pounds, 
and  seTeral  of  four,  five,  eight,  and  nine  pounds 
being  killed  in  Tasmania,  while  in  the  New 
Zsaland  Atou  they  seem  to  run  even  larger ;  but 
he  caught  no  monster  himself,  and,  after  the 
manner  of  his  fraternity,  was  supremely  con- 
tented with  two  brace  of  fish,  or  two-and-a-half 
per  day.    Many  days  he  was  not  so  successful 
as  this^  end  ruefully  proclaims  that,  with  all  its 
drawbacks,  no  country  is  so  charming  as  England 
to  the  fiy-fisher;  but  he  apparently  forgets  the 
tnut-fidiing  of  Uie  AdirondacksandtheBangeley 
Lakes  in  Maine.     It  is  as  yet  prematura  to 
take  a  fishing  tour  to  the  Antipodes.    Much 
hoDotir,  however,  is  due  to  the  acolimatiBers  of 
tr^ut   and  salmon  for  the  results  they  have 
already  achieved  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
Thanu  to  Mr.  Toul*8  perseverance,  trout  and 
•almon     were    successfully    introduced     into 
Tasmania  in  1864,  colonial  flv- fishers  having 
previoualy  been  oblieed  to  solace  themselves 
with  a  kind  of  small  and  migratory  grayling 
(thyTnallu9   AuitralisS,       In    rivers    of    such 
pscatorial  names  as  Clyde  and  Shannon,  it  seems 
almost  a  necessity  that,  as  has  really  happened, 
trout  should  thrive  apace.    As  they  grow  large, 
however,  they  develop  the  bad  habit   of  re- 
fusing to  rise,  to  which  the  abundance  of  Grass- 
hoppers and  other  insects  greatly  contributes. 
Taamaniau      salmon     have     been     shrewdly 
suspected  to  be  only  salmon  trout ;  but,  as  we 
write,  Mr.  Youl  vouches  that  a  real  ealmo  aatar 
of. the  magnificent  weight  of  three  and  a-quarter 
pounds  has  been  caught  in  October,  1879,  in 
the  Derwent.     Trout   from  the  well-known 
breeds   of  Wycombe    and   Alton   were   first 
hatched  in  the  south  island  of  New  Zealand 
three  years  later.    They  appear  to  grow  and 
pionagate  even  more  marvellously  than  those 
m  Tasmania.    Some  eight  years  ago,  twenty- 
five  trout  were  put  into  the  little  Eiver  Gust, 
near  Dunedin,  and  in  four  years  the  water  was 
fit  iat  fishing.     Excellent  trout  may  also  be 
taken  in  the  Avon.    Few  rivers  are  at  present, 
as  is  only  wise,  open  for  fishing.      "In  the 
eourse  of  a  year  or  two,  however,^'  says  "  Bed 
Spinner,"  '*  New  Zealand  should  be  a  magni- 
ficent island  for  the  trout  fisher."    It  is  a  pity 
that  a  volume  of  considerable  interest  should 
be  marred  by  several  pages  of  fine  writing.    A 
bush  fire  has  thus  proved  a  great  snare  to  Mr. 
Senior,  while  he  ^together  loses  control  over 
his  pen  among  the  wonders   of  the  volcanic 
distnct  of  Lake  Tarawera.    Still,  this  book  is  a 
distinct  advance  on  Mr.  Senior's  last.     His 
lavish  use  of  Scripture  texts  on  any  ordinary 
subject  is  another  blemish,   and  there  is  no 
possible  need  for  him  to  call  a  blacksmith's 
apprentioe  *'  a  homy-handed  young  Yulcan.*' 

DtbrM$  Peerage^  Baronetage,  and  Knightage 
Jw  18S0.  (Dean  and  Son.)  Debrett  has 
always  been  distinguished  for  accuracy  and 
fdUness  of  iaibrmation,  and  in  the  present  issue 
these  features  are  especially  conspicuous*  Con- 
ftning  itself  ifboll^  to  tho  Uyih^  an4  ^voidinj; 


the  intricames  of  genealogical  descents,  it  is  able 
to  give  minuter  details  respecting  the  titled 
classes  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other 
kindred  book.  Dr.  Mair  in  his  Preface  has 
some  sensible  rramrks  on  the  question  of  pre. 
cedence,  and,  in  spite  of  the  dictum  of  the 
Heralds'  Oolle^,  is  disposed  to  place  the  sheriff, 
when  discharging  his  office,  before  the  lord 
lieutenant.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  in 
the  nast  year  the  ranks  of  the  peerage  and  of 
the  Daronetage  received  no  additions,  and  the 
number  of  deaths  in  these  two  orders  was  below 
the  average.  These  circumstances  may  have 
lightened  the  labours  of  the  editor,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  he  has  spared  no  pains  to  maintain 
Dehrett  at  its  previously  high  standard,  and  to 
increase  its  advantages  as  a  book  of  reference. 

Memoir  of  Henry  Armitt  Brown,  Edited  by 
J.  M.  Hoppin.  (Lippincott  and  Oo.)  This 
beautifully  printed  volume  is  not  likely  to  be 
extensively  sought  by  the  English  public,  to 
whom  the  name  of  its  subject  was  generally 
unknown,  but  it  will  be  cordially  welcomed  by 
the  select  few  whose  acquaintance  he  made 
during  his  occasional  visits,  who  remember  him 
as  one  of  the  most  promising  young  Americans 
whom  it  was  ever  their  fortune  to  meet.  Such 
was  the  verdict  passed  upon  him  here,  while  at 
home  he  was  beloved  by  a  more  extensive  circle 
of  personal  friends,  and  his  untimely  death 
lamented  by  the  general  public,  from  whom  his 
brilliant  talents  and  irreproachable  character 
had  won  an  uncommon  measure  of  admiration. 
There  are  not  usually,  in  the  history  of  a  young 
man  who  dies  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  many 
events  by  which  his  memory  may  be  kept  green 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  family,  and 
Armitt  Brown's  future  fame  will  rest  mainly 
upon  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  his  genius  in 
the  shaije  of  four  popular  orations  which  have 
been  wisely  reproduced  in  this  volume.  As 
specimens  of  American  oratory  thay  have 
probably  not  been  equalled,  certainly  not 
rivalled,  since  the  days  of  Daniel  Webster ;  and 
it  is  the  indications  which  they  afford  of  what 
he  might  have  become,  as  a  barrister  and  a 
sUtesman,  that  will  impress  the  reader  with  the 
loss  his  country  has  sustained.  The  biography 
is  evidently  the  work  of  someone  who  loved  and 
was  closely  related  to  him,  and  hardly  needed 
the  editorial  snpervision  of  Prof.  Hoppin  to 
secure  its  cordial  reception,  but  we  should  be 
sorry  to  have  missed  the  prefatory  note  by  the 
latter,  which  is  in  itself  a  profound  and  perfect 
epitaph.  The  portrait  prefixed  to  the  volume 
is  one  of  the  most  life-like  and  artistically 
executed  imaginable,  and  to  those  who,  like  the 
writer  of  this  paragraph,  knew  and  esteemed 
its  living  subject  it  will  be  a  priceless  treasure. 

My  Son,  give  me  thine  Heart,  Sermons  preached 
before  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
1876-78,  by  0.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D.  (Mac- 
millan.)  iHsciples  in  Doubt,  Five  sermons 
preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge 
by  J.  B.  Pearson,  LL.D.  (Cambridge: 
Deighton,  Bell  and  Oo.)  Movemente  in  Reli- 
gious Thought :  I,  Romaniem,  II,  Protestantiem, 
III,  Agnosticism,  Three  sermons  preached 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the  Lent 
term,  1879,  by  E.  H.  Plumptre,  D.D. 
(Macmillan.)  We  have  before  us  three  volumes 
of  university  sermons.  The  Master  of  the 
Temple  is  a  preacher  of  inexhaustible  fertility. 
Pew  indeed  of  his  discourses  are  likely  to  be  a 
permanent  addition  to  our  homiletic  literature ; 
very  few  of  them  touch  the  religious  problems 
and  perplexities  of  our  dav  or  are  marked  by 
much  oepth  of  thought,  but  they  are  always 
earnest,  devout,  and  practical,  and,  if  rarely 
eloquent,  are  never  dull.  The  sermons  before 
us  present  to  us  the  preacher  speaking  with 
the  younger  i>art  of  his  audience  mainly  in 
view,  and  reminds  us  of  one  of  the  earliest  and 
best  of  his   mwiy  yoIxluiw^  MemoriaU  of 


Harrow.  Of  a  different  order  are  the  volumes 
of  Dr.  Pearson  and  Prof.  Plumptre.  In  Dr. 
Pearson's  earlier  sermons  we  have  discusfiions 
of  subjects  suggested  by  J.  S.  Mill's  Three 
Essays  on  Edigion.  The  sermons  are  of  the 
apologetic  cast  so  commonly  characteristic  of 
the  university  pulpit.  Dr.  Pearson  gladly 
avails  himself  of  Mill's  fierce  attack  on  <' Senti- 
mental  Theism,"  and  adds,  in  an  effective  pas- 
sage, 

**  The  phrases  of  admiration  that  have  been  heaped 
upon  Nature  seem  to  me  to  express  a  kind  of  senti- 
ment that  may  almost  serve  instead  of  a  religion  so 
long  as  a  man  has  good  health,  an  ample  income,  a 
pleasant  home  in  a  pretty  country,  and  feels  no 
anxiety  about  the  woes  and  sorrows  of  his  brethren 
that  is  not  sufficiently  met  by  an  annual  subscript 
tion  to  the  county  hoepitaL" 

Prof.  Plumptre's  three  sermons  possess  merits 
of  a  much  higher  order  than  is  common.  Every 
page  bears  marks  of  a  sound  judgment,  a  hope- 
ful and  courageous  heart,  and  a  wide  and  varied 
culture.  Throughout  we  find  a  generous  appre- 
ciation of  the  merits  of  systems  and  men  from 
whom  he  differs  that  is  far  from  being  the 
ordinary  characteristic  of  the  so.  called  "  Broad  " 
school  in  the  Church  of  England.  We  do  not 
know  anywhere  a  juster  estimate  of  the  more 
important  of  the  contemporary  *'  movements  in 
religious  thought "  in  England. 

Joan  of  Arc,  by  Janet  Tucker,  forms  the 
latest  volume  of  the  "  New  Plutarih"  which  is 
being  published  by  Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  and 
Co.  Miss  Tuckey  has  done  her  work  well ;  she 
has  mastered  the  latest  authorities,  and  has 
written  her  book  with  fervour  and  full  sympathy 
with  her  subject.  We  might  have  wished  for  a 
little  more  reserve  in  style ;  and  we  fear  that 
Miss  Tuckey  was  not  educated  on  the  severe 
principle  by  which  most  writers  would  confess 
that  they  had  greatly  benefited — **  After  you 
have  written  anything,  read  it  over  calmly,  and 
strike  out  all  the  epithets."  This  does  not, 
however,  affect  the  general  character  of  the 
book,  which  is  sound,  scholarly,  and  free  from 
exaggeration,  though  aiming  too  much  at  be- 
commg  pictorial. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

A  WORK  of  great  interest,  viz.,  Mr,  Jefferson 
Davis's  Memoirs  of  the  Civil  War,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  autumn  by  Messrs.  Appleton  and 
Co.,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Davis  is  now  busily 
engaged  in  completing  this  historical  narrative, 
which  will  appear  in  two  large  volumes,  illus- 
trated with  views  and  portraits. 

Jjs  Messrs.  Hatchards'  forthcoming  list  will 
be  found  the  announcement  of  a  short  volume 
on  the  history  of  the  parish  of  St.  Qeorge-in-the- 
East,  entitled  An  Easi  End  Chronicle,  by  the 
Bev.  B.  H.  Hadden,  B.A.,  late  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  curate  of  the  parish,  with  an 
Introduction  by  the  rector,  the  Bev*  Harry 
Jones,  M.A. 

M.  Ebnest  Benan  will  lecture  on  "  Marcus 
Aurelius  "  at  the  Boyal  Institution  on  Friday 
evening,  April  16. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Edgar  Vincent,  of 
the  Coldstream  Guards,  whose  Handbook  to 
Modem  Cfreek  we  reviewed  favourably  some 
weeks  ago,  has  now  in  preparation  an  edition  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Ancient  and 
Modern  Greek  versions,  printed  parallel,  and 
with  notes  pointing  out  the  differences  in 
language.  The  Qteek  of  the  New  Testament  is 
specially  appropriate  for  such  treatment,  as 
holding  an  intermediate  place  between  the 
strictly  classical  and  the  modem  lan^age. 
The  book  will,  therefore,  be  very  instructive  to 
those  who  wish  to  make  acquaintance  with 
Modem  Gheek,  and  its  subject  being  so  uni- 
versally familiar  is  likely  to  widen  considerably 
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the   interest   taken   in   the  language  among 
Englishmen. 

The  Tolnme  of  essays  hy  the  late  Mr. 
Bayard  Taylor,  which  will  be  issued  almost 
immediately,  contains  critical  papers  on  Tenny- 
son, Q^orge  Eliot,  and  Thackeray. 

Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard's  new  novel, 
Oeorge  VanhrugKs  Mistake,  will  be  published 
shortly  by  Mesers.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Mr.  Hardy,  author  of  Ths  Return  of  the 
Native,  will  contribute  a  story  entitled  "  Fellow 
Townsmen"  to  the  April  number  of  the  New 
Quarterly  Magazine,  which  will  also  contain, 
among  other  articles,  one  on  Marlborough,  in 
continuation  of  the  series  of  monographs  by 
public  school  men  which  have  recently  been 
devoted  to  "  Our  Public  Schools." 

For  the  comiog  elections,  Mr.  Stanford  has 
published  Miss  Shaw  Lefevre's  political  maps 
un coloured,  so  that,  as  the  results  of  the  elections 
become  known,  the  colours  can  be  added,  and 
the  state  of  the  parties  seen  at  a  glance. 

Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett  have  in  the 
press  in  two  volumes  a  new  work  entitled  The 
ViUage  of  Palaces  ;  or,  Chronicles  of  Chelsea,  by 
the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange,  author  of  The  Life 
of  the  Rev,  TF.  Harness,  &c.  Mr.  L'Estrange 
has  made  a  complete  study  of  every  point  of 
interest,  historical  and  topographical,  relating 
to  this  popular  suburb,  and  his  pages  will  also 
contain  a  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  the 
distinguished  persons  who  have  been  among 
its  principal  inhabitants,  from  early  times  to 
the  present  day.  Mr.  L'Estrange  has  been  at 
great  pains  to  identify  the  sites  of  the  many 
remarkable  buildings  which  formerly  caused 
Chelsea  to  be  called  '<  The  YOlage  of  Palaces." 

It  is  said  that  Victor  Hugo  has  completed  a 
new  drama  entitled  Les  Jumeaux,  of  which 
Louis  XIY.  and  the  Man  with  the  Lron  Mask 
are  the  heroes. 

Prof.  Minayeff,  a  distinguished  Bussian 
scholar,  is  at  present  staying  at  Bombay  with 
a  view  of  collecting  Sanskrit  MSS.  beanng  on 
the  Buddhist  religion. 

The  Indian  Spectator,  published  in  Bombay, 
in  general  a  great  admirer  and  no  unworthy 
rival  of  its  London  namesake,  reads  the  latter  a 
severe  lesson  on  its  review  of  The  Sacred  Books 
of  the  East,  which  it  characterises  as  **  simply 
antediluvian." 

Mr.  Edward  Mawlby,  F.M.S.,  has  in  the 
press  a  pamphlet  on  the  weather  of  1879  as 
observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and 
compared  in  all  respects  with  that  of  an  average 
year,  with  meteorological  tables  and  a  diagram. 
It  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Bemrose  and 
Sons. 

A  YALTTABLE  donation  has  lately  been  made 
to  the  Lambeth  Palace  Library  by  Mr.  John 
Henry  Parker,  C.B.,  who  has  given  many  of 
his  works  on  Boman  and  English  archaeology, 
as  well  as  others  of  a  suitable  nature.  The 
architectural  drawings  by  the  late  Edward 
Blore,  F.S.A.,  of  Lambeth  Palace  as  restored 
and  enlarged  by  him  about  1830,  have  also  been 
presented  by  the  Bev,  E.  W.  Blore,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

The  Geography  which  was  left  in  Mr.  Stan« 
ford*s  hands  by  the  late  Mr.  Keith  Johnston 
will  be  published  about  the  first  week  in  April. 

Under  the  title  of  The  Iron  Roads  Dictionary 
and  Railway  Travellers*  Illustrated  Companion, 
Messrs.  Waterlow  and  Sons  (Limited)  are  pre- 
paring, with  official  sanction  and  assistance,  a 
complete  handbook  of  the  English  railways. 
The  compiler  is  Mr.  J.  E.  Somers  Yine,  author 
of  several  works  of  reference  published  by  the 
same  firm. 

fSB   Calcutta   Englishman  states   thfit   Dr. 


Bellew  has  placed  in  l^e  hands  of  Messrs. 
Thaoker,  Spink  and  Co.  a  work  on  The  Races  of 
Afghanistan,  which  will  contain  much  new 
iiiformation. 

Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett  will  publish 
next  week  a  new  novel  by  Mr.  Joseph  Katton, 
entitled  Three  Recruits,  and  the  Oirls  they  left 
behind  them,  in  three  volumes,  and,  early  in  Apnl, 
Poet  and  Peer,  a  novel  by  Hamilton  Aid^,  in 
three  volumes. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bailey  has  made  an  interesting 
discovery  respecting  Bichard  de  Bury,  the 
author  of  the  PhiloHbhn.  In  his  appointment 
as  Dean  of  Wells,  in  1322,  he  is  described  as 
'^Bicharde  de  Bury  alias  de  Sancto  Edmundo," 
and  the  latter  is  the  name  found  on  the  roll  of 
the  chamberlains  of  Chester  for  the  year  1321 ; 
but  neither  Sir  Peter  Leycester  nor  his  sub- 
sequent editors  had  any  suspicion  of  the  identity 
of  the  chamberlain  with  the  man  who  was  then 
tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Edward 
III.,  who  made  him  Lord  Treasurer  of  England 
and  Count  Bishop  of  Durham.  It  was  custom- 
ary for  priests,  when  they  filled  offices  of  import- 
ance, to  employ  the  name  of  their  birthplace  as 
a  surname ;  and  hence  the  author  of  PhiloJnblon, 
known  first  as  Bichard  d*Aungerville,  then  as 
De  Saint  Edmunds  (perhaps  from  the  monas- 
tery), was,  in  his  later  years,  known  as  Richard 
de  Bury  (now  Bury  St.  Edmunds),  where  he 
was  born. 

The  Anchor  is  the  title  of  a  new  religious 
weekly  which  will  make  its  appearance  in 
London  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks. 
Like  the  Rock,  its  principles  will  be  of  an  ultra- 
Protestdnt  character. 

The  King  of  Portugal,  who  has  successfully 
translated  several  of  Shakspere's  plays,  will 
shortly  issue  a  Portuguese  version  of  The 
Merchant  of  Venice, 

M.  GooYAERTS  has  published  at  Antwerp  a 
book  on  the  origin  of  gazettes  and  periodical 
newspapers;  in  which  he  claims  to  have  proved 
that  Abraham  Verhoeven  (bom  at  Antwerp, 
June  22, 1580)  was  ''  not  only  the  first  gazetteer 
of  Europe,  but  also  the  inventor  of  the  illus- 
trated paper."  The  first  number  of  his  venture 
which  has  fallen  into  M.  Gh)Ovaert*s  hands  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  Battle  of  Eeckeren, 
fought  May  17,  1605.  From  the  number  for 
Apnl  14,  1609,  it  appears  that  the  price  was  two 
sous  per  copy.  After  1611  the  publication  of  Ver- 
hoeven's  paper  was  more  systematic  and  regu- 
lar, and,  in  1622,  179  numbers  were  published 
in  all.  In  1629  it  became  a  weekly  journal 
under  the  title  of  the  Wekelyke  Tydinghe.  in  1637 
Yerhoeven  recognised  its  financial  failure,  and 
made  it  over  to  the  publishing  firm  of  Yerdussen. 
An  interesting  review  of  me  work  from  the 
competent  pen  of  M.  0.  Buelens  appears  in  the 
Athenaeum  Beige  of  the  15th  inst. 

A  NEW  Socialistic  organ  has  appeared  at 
Zurich,  under  the  title  of  VOrdre  Social, 
Although  its  scope  does  not  exclude  the  natural 
sciences,  philosophy,  statistics,  criticism,  or 
literature,  its  aim  is  distinctly  Socialistic. 

M.  Y.  BouTON,  of  41  Eue  Saint-Jean, 
Brussels,  is  preparing  a  facsimile  of  the  Armorial 
of  one  Qelre,  a  Herald  of  Arms,  A.D.  1334-90, 
and  has  printed  a  list  of  the  names  contained 
in  his  collection,  in  order  to  get  any  information 
that  he  can  about  the  men  and  families  men- 
tioned in  this  early  Armorial.  The  second  name 
in  it  is  that  of  John  Abbemethie — a  namesake 
of  our  famous  surgeon— and  among  its  followers 
are  the  names  of  Cobham,  Courtenay,  Cromwell, 
Latimer,  Lenox,  Morle^  Murray,  Nevile, 
Ramsay,  Salisbury,  Wye,  Wylde,  &c.  He  asks 
help  from  English  antiquaries. 

We  learn  from  the  Revue  Critique  that  M. 
Am^d^e  Tardieu  has  just  brought  out  the  third 
and  concludin|p  Toli;m9  of  to  trc^nslation  of  |  short  bod 


Strabo.— M.  Delpech,  author  of  the  well-known 
study  on  the  Battle  of  Muret,  is  engaged  on  a 
similar  work  on  the  Battle  of  Bouyiaes.— M. 
Oawadia  has  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Archaeology  in  the  University  of  Athens.- 
M.  M.  Deffner  proposed  to  edit  a  fortniglitly 
journal  dealing  with  Neo-Greek  literature. 

Lovers  of  Italian  literature  will  welcome  a 
bibliographical  work  which,  under  the  title  of 
Opere  ddla  Biblioteca  Nazumale  pubblieate  dal 
Cav.  Felice  le  Monnier  e  Successori,  dttmiU  ed 
illustrate  da  Camilla  Raineri  Bischia,  has  jnst 
been  published  by  Signor  Yigo,  of  Leghorn. 
The  compiler  has  not  given  the  world  a  mere 
out-and-dry  bookseller's  catalogue.  A  care- 
fully detailed  bibliographical  description  of  each 
book  in  the  list  is  aooompanied  by  a  critic^ 
appreciation  of  its  author,  while  the  monotony 
is  agreeably  broken  now  and  then  by  <<Novelle,*' 
reprinted  from  scarce  works  in  most  instances, 
and  intended  to  give  the  general  reader  some 
idea  of  the  greater  masters  of  Italian  fiction. 
The  book  is  handsomely  got  up  and  printed, 
although  the  paper  would  not  compare  favour. 
ably  with  that  on  which  are  printed  the  iditrnt 
de  luxe  to  which  we  have  grown  familiir 
bearing  the  names  of  such  publishers  as 
Lemerre  or  Quantin. 

Messrs.  Loescher,  of  Borne  and  Tarin, 
have  in  the  press  the  second  and  last  Tolume  of 
the  Biblioteca  Arabo-Sictda,  a  collection  of 
Arabic  texts  on  the  geography,  history,  bio- 
graphy, and  bibliography  of  Sicily  selected  and 
translated  into  Italian  by  the  historian  Michele 
Amari.  They  are  also  bringing  oat  a  folio 
edition  of  the  same  work  (as  a  continuation  of 
Muratori*s  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptores)^  of 
which  the  first  number  has  already  appeared. 

An  interesting  report  has  been  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  John  Fryer  on  the  department  for  the  • 
translation  of  foreign  books  at  the  Eiangnan 
Arsenal,  Shanghai,  in  which,  after  gimg  an  ; 
account  of  its  history,  he  furnishes  a  detailed 
explanation  of  its  system  of  working.  The 
department  has  been  at  work,  as  far  as  pablicfl* 
tion  is  concerned,  since  1871,  and  in  this  period 
works  have  been  prepared  dealing  with  the 
following  subjects: — Mathematics,  suryeying, 
&c.,  engineering,  chemistry,  geography,  ge- 
ology, mining,  &c.,  astronomy  and  nayigatioo, 
physical  science,  medicine,  arts  and  mannfac- 
tures,  naval  and  military  science,  chronology, 
naval  architecture,  history,  and  international 
law.  Ninety-eight  complete  works  have  been 
published,  forty-five  have  been  translated  and 
are  in  various  stages  of  preparation,  and 
thirteen  are  now  in  course  of  ^anslation. 

SiGNOR  Carrara,  of  Milan,  has  broag:htoat 
a  second  edition,  enlarged  by  many  mtherto 
unpublished  verses,  of  the  poems  of  Emilia 
Eua-Fusinato. 

An  Italian  edition  of  Thackeray's  Vanity 
Fair  will  shortly  appear  in  Home,  translated 
and  carefully  edited  by  Signor  Q.  B.  MarteUi. 

Prof.  Oranb,  of  Cornell  XJniveraity,  is  pre- 
paring for  publication  a  work  on  the  Folk-Tales     j 
of  Italy  which  is  likely  to  prove  as  interesting 
to  the  general  reader  as  it  will  be  valuable  to 
specialists.     That  he  is  weU  qualified  for  the     i 
task  he  has  undertaken  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  articles  of  his  upon  Italian  folk-lore,  which     | 
have   appeared  in  the  North  American  Bevuw 
and  Lippincot^s  Magazine,  have  been  translated     i 
into  Italian  by  Signor  Pollacci  Nucoio,  Director 
of  the  Archives  of  the  Senate  of  Palermc^  and 
published  in  the   Oiomale  di  Sicilia  and  tW     | 
Effemeridi  Sidliani,  i 

Messrs.  Maoniven  and  Wallace,  of  Edin-    | 
burehf  announce  for  publication  a  senes  oi 
works  by  well-known  religious  writers,  t?  w 
entitied  The  Household  Libraru  of  Exposttm, 
and  to  oonsiBt  of  expository  lectures  on  we 
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The  fint  Tolnme,  by  the  Ber.  Dr.  Maolaren,  of 
Muicherter,  will  be  pablished  in  April. 

Messrs.  Cassbll,  Petteb,  Oalpin  and  Go. 
▼31  publish  in  a  few  days  a  work  entitled 
PMvcal  and  Legal  Remedies  for  War,  by  Sheldon 
Amos,  M.A.,  late  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in 
Uniyersity  College,  London. 

A  3(EW  noyel  by  Mr.  Oharles  Gibbon,  entitled 
"Fancy  Free,"  will  be  commenced  in  the 
Glasgow  Weekly  Mail  early  next  month.    The 

Srindpal  action  of  the  story  takes  place  on  the 
rampian  Hills  and  in  Yorkshire. 


XEW  3C88.  IN    THE    BBITI8H    MUSEUM. 

SiKCE  ofor  last  notice  of  MSS.  purchased  for 
tiie  British.  Museum,  the  followiug  additions  to 
the  collections  have  been  made.  The  most 
important  historical  papers  are  those  of  the 
Family  of  Nicholas,  the  main  part  of  which  are 
the  offidal  and  other  correspondence  and  papers 
of  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  Secretary  of  State 
under  Charles  the  First.  Among  them  are  some 
Taluable  documents  relating  to  the  Eikon 
Basilike;  the  arrest  of  the  Fiye  Members;  the 
negotiation  of  Montreuil,  the  French  ambas- 
sador in  Scotland,  with  Charles  for  his  surrender 
to  the  Scotch  army;  and  letters  of  Elizabeth 
Queen  of  Bohemia.  Of  the  same  period  is  a 
nearly  contemporary  copy  of  a  journal  of  pro- 
ceedings in  the  House  of  Commons  kept  from 
}$i2  to  1647  by  Lawrence  Whitacre,  member 
for  Okehampton.  Mr.  S.  B.  Gardiner  has 
presented  transcripts  of  State  Papers  at 
Sim&neas  and  in  other  foreign  archives  con- 
cerning the  reign  of  James  the  First.  There  is 
also  a  volume  of  Exchequer  Papers  of  the  years 
1570-1799;  another  of  documents  relating  to 
the  Mint  of  1599-1677 ;  and  some  papers 
relating  to  the  accusation  brought  against 
Francis  Creswicke  of  complicity  in  Monmouth's 
rebellion.  Of  some  rarity  is  an  assessment-roll 
for  levying  Peter's  Pence  in  the  county  of 
Leicester  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  as  weU  as 
the  book  of  "Police  et  Discipline**  of  the 
Walloon  Church  of  Norwich,  drawn  up  in 
1589.  A  copy  of  Dante's  Divina  Commedia 
haying  marginal  notes  and  bearinf^;  the  date  of 
1379  came  from  the  library  of  Sir  Anthony 
Pknizzi.  A  very  yaluable  MS.  has  also  been 
purchased,  containing  poems  and  romances  in 
English  of  the  fifteentn  century  collected  by 
B.  Thornton;  and  also  Wyoliffe's  yersion  of 
the  Psalms  and  poetical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Welsh 
language  is  well  represented  in  a  collection  of 
poems  of  the  seyenteenth  century,  in  seyen 
yolumes ;  and  in  a  series  of  transcripts  of 
poems  made  in  the  last  and  present  centuries, 
m  forty-nine  yolumes,  the  ^if  t  of  Mies  Maurice, 
of  Highgate.  Among  the  miscellaneous  yolumes 
are  Tradatus  de Sphaera  et de  Algorismo, fifteenth 
century;  papers  collected  by  Sir  Aniliony 
Panizzi  rcdating  to  Boniface  YIII.  and  the 
Templars;  Bicordi  polUici  of  Lelio  Marretti, 
seyenteenth  century ;  autog^raph  letters  of 
Cardinal  Alberoni,  1718 ;  Louis-Philippe,  1841 ; 
of  Geo^e  Ellis,  W.  GKffard,  James  Hogg, 
J.  H.  frere,  and  others  addressed  to  W.  §. 
Bose;  andof  Daniel  O'Connell,  1834;  letters  and 
memoranda  of  William  Cobbett,  with  some 
of  his  contributions  to  the  Political  Register ; 
a  tour  in  Iceland  in  1818 ;  and  anecdotes  of 
tKe  Franco- German  War,  the  French  Commune 
t&d  Bepnblic,  to  1873.  Many  yolumes  of  music 
baye  been  added,  yiz. : — Madrigals  arranged  in 
•core  by  B.  P.  Warren,  in  two  yolumes ;  and 
eompositions  of  Paganini,  F.  Commer,  F.  S. 
Ton  Wartensee,  J.  Andrtf,  G.  B.  Casali,  F. 
Dentici,  8.  Neukomm,  C.  S.  Binder,  C.  H. 
Qraun,  C.  F.  A.  Billert,  N.  Piccini,  and 
Y.  NovoUo. 


ST. -Simon's  fapebs. 
The  Duo  de  St.- Simon,  the  famous  author  of 
the  Menioirs  relating  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY. 
and  Louis  XV.,  was  not  only  a  writer  of  genius, 
but  likewise  an  amateur  and  a  politician.  As 
an  amateur,  he  was  the  owner  of  a  collection  of 
MSS.  containing  some  yery  rare  documents,  and 
particularly  some  appendices  to  his  Memoirs ; 
as  a  politician  he  played  an  important  part, 
more  especially  as  ambassador  to  Spain,  in 
1721.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  kept  in  his  own 
hands  a  number  of  curious  documents  concern- 
ing his  own  personal  history  as  well  as  that  of 
the  foreign  relations  of  France.  M.  de  Boilisle, 
the  new  editor  of  the  Memoirs  (the  MS.  of 
which  is  now  the  property  of  the  firm  of 
Hachette),  has  hitherto  sought  in  yain  for  per- 
mission to  consult  the  MSS.  belonging  to  St.- 
Simon  which  are  preseryed  in  the  Depot  des 
Affaires  Etrang^res.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
new  Administration,  the  establishment  of  which 
we  haye  recently  announced,  was  to  allow 
access  to  the  papers  of  this  illustrious  writer. 
M.  de  Boilisle  will  henceforward  be  able  to  work 
undisturbed  at  a  complete  edition  of  the 
Memoirs,  the  appendices  included;  and  M 
Drumont  will  be  enabled  to  study  the  Spanish 
embassy,  which  is  his  special  subject.  It  is 
said  that  this  liberality,  which  contrasts  so 
fayourably  with  the  former  proceedings  with 
regard  to  the  archiyes,  is  due  to  the  personal 
interyention  of  M.  de  Freycinet,  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  He  has  earned  thereby  the 
gratitude  of  the  literary  world. 


MAGAZINES  AND  B2YIEWS. 

The  Denische  Rundschau  for  March  has  the 
beginning  of  a  paper,  by  Georg  Brandos,  on 
**  Prosper  Mtfrimtfe,"  whom  the  writer  regards 
as  a  romanticist  who  was  struggling  to  gain  the 
purity  and  restraint  of  classicism.  Herr  Steub 
writes  a  pleasant  article  on  ''  Tyrolese  Culture 
and  Society."  Karl  Hillebrand  contributes  an 
article,  marked  by  his  usual  yiyacity,  on 
**  Metternich,"  in  reference  to  the  recently 
published  Memoirs.  His  general  conclusions 
are  thus  summarised: — "There  were  two 
Metterniohs,  one  before  and  one  after  1815. 
Mettemich  the  practical  statesman  became 
Mettemich  the  theorist.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
latter  wrote  the  history  of  the  former." 

In  the  Revvs  Historique  M.  LalUer  writes  a 
careful  article  on  '*  The  Trial  of  C.  Eabirius." 
He  takes  the  yiew  that  the  election  of  Cicero  to 
the  consulship  marked  a  re-organisation  of  the 
Optimates  party  which  Caesar  was  anxious  to 
oyerthrow.  Cicero,  in  his  desire  to  identify  the 
cause  of  the  Senate  with  that  of  the  Bepublic, 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  own  past.  His  inter- 
yention in  the  case  of  Eabirius  was  due  to  a 
wish  to  set  forth  the  adyantages  of  a  union  of 
the  two  orders,  and  so  to  express  clearly  his 
political  position.  M.  Br^ard*s  extracts  from 
the  '*  Memoirs  of  Jean  Doublet  of  Honfleur" 
continue  to  be  interesting  in  their  relation  with 
English  affairs.  The  Norman  Corsair  giyes 
much  interesting  information  on  the  nayal  war 
of  France  and  England  from  1690  to  1695.  Espe- 
cially curious  is  his  account  of  carrying  to  Leith 
in  1691  an  engineer  to  aid  the  Duke  of  Gordon  in 
his  attempt  to  hold  Edinburgh  Castle  for  James 
11.  Prof.  Stem  makes  a  useful  contribution  to 
historical  bibliography  by  an  account  of  works 
published  in  Germany  since  1877  dealing  with 
the  history  of  the  Beformation.  Prof.  Stem  also 
contributes  an  appreciatiye  notice  of  Seeley's 
"Life  of  Stein." 

The  Bibliothkque  Universdle  et  Revue  Suisse 
has  an  article,  by  M.  Bambert,  on  "  The 
Swiss  Flora  and  its  Origin*'  which  gives  an 
excellent  rSsumS  of  knowledge  that  would 
interest  tourists  is\  Switsserl^nd,     M»   Leger 


writes  on  the  "Literary  Benaissanoe  in 
Bulgaria,''  which  be^an  chiefiy  in  the  present 
century.  The  quotations  which  M.  Leger  gives 
from  Bulgarian  writers  present  the  most  melan- 
choly picture  of  the  deadening  results  of  the 
tyranny  under  which  they  laboured. 

Le  Livre  for  March  contains  an  article  on 
the  British  Museum  Beading  Boom  which  is 
pretty  well  confined  to  a  simple  enumeration  of 
the  rules  and  arrangements  of  that  yery  admir- 
able institution.  A  paper  on  the  *'  Incunabula  " 
of  the  Paris  Arsenal  Library  busies  itself  for 
the  most  part  with  the  Bibles  and  theological 
works  of  the  collection  which  the  name  of 
Nodier,  no  less  than  its  literary  riches,  has 
endeared  to  lovers  of  books.  A  well-deserved 
notice  is  given  to  J.  C.  Brunet  under  the  title 
of  "Un  Grand  Bibliographe."  On  the  whole, 
the  section  of  '*  Bibliographic  Ancienne"  is 
perhaps  inferior  to  the  contents  of  the  first  two 
numbers.  It  is,  however,  enriched  by  an  un- 
published portrait  of  Bousseau  which  represents 
him  as  much  less  **  woe-struck  and  minatory" 
than  the  usual  specimens  of  his  iconography. 
The  portion  of  the  periodical  which  is  devoted 
to  current  events  keeps  up  its  value.  We  may 
notice  in  particular  an  admirable  review  of 
Nana  by  M.  Louis  Ulbach,  in  which  the  literary 
shortcomings  of  M.  Zola's  last  ^t^ce  de  conviction 
are  indicated  in  a  fashion  which  could  hardly 
be  surpassed.  Not  the  least  attraction  of  the 
Beview  to  students  and  book-lovers  is  to  be 
found  in  the  advertisements,  where  notice  of 
not  a  few  curiosities  and  novelties  is  to  be 
found.  The  modern  French  fashion  of  yery 
limited  issues  naturally  results  in  speedy  ex- 
haustion of  editions,  and  not  unfrequently  a 
student  only  hears  of  a  reprint  to  find  that 
it  has  become  introuvahle,  except,  accord- 
ing to  a  habit  of  French  publishers  which  is 
not  so  much  to  be  praised  as  some  other  of 
their  customs,  at  a  much  higher  price  than  the 
published  price.  Diligent  observation  of  the 
<<Chronique"  and  the  advertising  columns  of 
Le  Livre  ought  to  prevent  disappointments  of 
this  kind. 

Lieut.  Palander's  "Narrative"  in  Black, 
wood's  Magazine  is  the  most  complete  account 
of  the  accomplishment  of  the  North-East  Pas- 
sage hitherto  published  in  England.  The 
author,  who  had  command  of  tne  exploring 
vessel,  does  not  speak  yery  confidently  of  being 
able  to  accomplish  the  whole  passage  every  year. 
The  explorers  experienced  their  greatest  diffi* 
culty,  not  in  rounding  the  extreme  northern 
point  of  Asia,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
but  farther  east,  on  approaching  Behrin^  Strait. 
Lieut.  Palander  thinks,  however,  that  the  con* 
dition  of  the  ice  in  1878  was  peculiarly  un- 
favourable, and  that  tbe  strait  between  North- 
em  Siberia  and  Wrangel  Land  can  in  most 
years  be  navigated  from  the  middle  of  August 
to  the  end  of  September.  As  the  Ob  and 
Yenisei  can  be  reached  every  season  from  the 
West,  while  the  Lena  is  rendered  accessible 
tiirough  Behring  Strait,  the  great  rivers  of  Siberia 
are  thus  openS  to  the  world's  maritime  com- 
merce. Trading  vessels,  however,  will  do  well  not 
to  depend  upon  finding  the  condition  of  the  ice 
around  Taymir  and  Cape  Chelyuskin  as  favour- 
able as  the  Swedish  explorers  did,  as  its  position 
depends  altogether  upon  ibhe  wind,  and  there 
are  no  yolummous  rivers  to  carry  it  away  from 
the  shore. 


OBITUARY. 

MB.  THOMAS  BELL. 

It  is  with  ^much  regret  that  we  see  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  Prof.  Thomas 
Bell,  at  one  time  secretary  to  the  Boyal  Society, 
and  afterwards  president  of  the  Linnean  Society. 
Mr.  Bell,  in  the  midst  of  his  large  practice  as  a 
dentist,  Jfg^ftM*^  tQjtii^g^^^ial  fi<?i?»«0 
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with  SQoli  effect  that  he  attained  to  great 
eminence  in  that  line,  and  his  three  important 
works  are  each  the  heat  of  its  kind.  It  is  now 
more  than  forty  years  unce  he  brought  oat,  in 
Van  Voorst's  series,  his  Histories  of  British 
Quadrupeds  and  of  British  Beptiles.  When 
more  than  eighty  .four  years  old  he  published 
his  edition  of  Gilbert  White's  Natural  History 
of  Selborne.  This  is  a  model  of  what  careful  and 
unobtrueive  editing  should  be ;  it  contains  much 
new  matter,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
of  the  many  editions  which  nave  continually 
appeared  since  the  author's  death.  Mr.  Bell 
was  long  Professor  of  Zoology  in  King's  College, 
London,  and  corresponding  member  of  seyeral 
foreign  learned  societies. 

When  verging  on  seventy  he  gave  up 
practice  and  retired  to  the  Wakes  at  Selborne, 
formerly  Gilbert  White's,  from  whose  great- 
nieces  he  had  purchased  it.  No  worthier 
successor  to  the  naturalist  of  Selborne  could 
have  been  found,  and  here  in  White's  own 
village  he  carried  on  with  the  same  accuracy 
and  acumen  the  observations  which  have  made 
White  famous.  He  delighted  in  collecting  every 
relic  and  memorial  of  his  predecessor,  and  his 
house  and  grounds  were  always  open  to  the 
lovers  of  White's  fascinating  work. 

A  more  peaceful,  happy,  and  useful  old  age 
was  never  seen.  In  the  enjoyment  of  robust 
health  till  within  two  or  three  years  of  his 
death,  he  was  surrounded  by  friends  of  all 
ages,  for  he  had  the  happy  faculty  of  gaining 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  young.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  duties  and  business 
of  his  parish,  and  was  a  constant  friend  to  the 
poor,  who  resorted  to  him  to  profit  by  his 
medical  knowledge  and  experience.  His  memory 
was  prodigious,  and  hardly  failed  even  to  the 
last.  His  information  was  varied  and  extensive, 
and  he  himself  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  value  of  a  pursuit  beyond  and  in  addition 
to  a  professional  one ;  he  never,  after  he  gave 
up  his  profession,  seemed  to  feel  a  regret  for 
the  loss  of  it,  or  to  have  a  moment  unemployed. 

The  death  is  also  announced  of  Dr.  Wilibald 
Artus,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Jena ;  and  of 
Signer  Palumbo,  author  of  Maria  Carolina 
Begina  delle  Due  Sicilie,  $uo  Carteggio  con  Lady 
Emma  Hamilton, 
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C0RRE8P0NDENCE. 


SIB  B.  SIBBALD  AND  THE  **WILD  OATTLE." 
14  Maddox  Street,  W.  i  March  18, 1880. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  point  out  that  the 
writer  of  the  very  kind  notice  of  the  Fauna  of 
Scotland  in  this  week's  Academy  is  in  error  in 
stating  l^at  Sir  Bobert  Sibbald  attests  the 
existence  of  maned  white  wild  cattle  in  Scot- 
land? The  passage  quoted  in  your  notice  is 
not  from  the  pen  of  that  exoeUent  observer, 
but  from  the  history  of  Bishop  Leslie  (1578, 
De  Orig.y  &c.,  Scot.y  p.  19),  who  copies  almost 
verbally  from  Boethius  (1626,  Scot.  Hist, 
fol.  xi.).  Sibbald,  after  quoting  the  older 
chroniclers,  obseryed  that  their  statemeots 
re<}uired  confirmation,  that  the  wild  cattle  then 
existing  in  certain  parts  of  Scotland  were  white, 
but  neither  fierce  nor  different  in  form  from 
domestic  animals,  and  adds,  *'anjuhati  Bisontes 
nunc  extent  nescio"  {Scot.  IlluAt.,  Hist.  An., 
p.  7).  There  is  abundance  of  evidence  that 
the  so-called  **  wild  cattle "  were  confined  to 
parks  loDg  before  Sibbald's  day. 

Edwabd  R.  Albtok. 
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SCIENCE. 
The  Field  Naturalisfs  Handbook.    By  the 

Rev.  J.  G.   Wood  and  Theodore  Wood. 

(Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  &  Co.) 
Most  natural  history  obserrers  in  England 
have  used  with  profit  The  Naturalists* 
Calendar,  compiled  by  Gilbert  White  and 
Mai'kwick.  It  assigns  natural  phenomena 
of  very  varied  kinds  to  almost  every  day 
throughout  the  jrear  in  regular  order,  together 


with  approximate  dates  to  each ;  the  English 
climate,  as  the  most  superficial  observation 
shows,  being  apt  to  produce  these  phenomena 
but  irregularly,  varying  with  different  seasons. 
The  book  before  us  still  further  extends  these 
limits,  and  adds  to  the  phenomena,  but  re- 
verses their  order.  It  groups  under  each 
month  of  the  year  an  exhaustive  list  of  the 
butterflies  and  moths  which  may  then  be 
captured,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  the 
names  and  localities  of  the  different  flowering 
plants.  It  may  thus  be  described  as  a  hand- 
book for  the  practical  entomologist  and 
botanist.  A  catalogue  of  British  birds,  their 
stay  in  England,  the  situations  ia  which 
their  nests  are  placed,  and  the  number  of 
eggs  which  they  lay  is  appended  at  the  end 
of  the  volume.  It  would  have  been  better  to 
add  to  each  month  the  times  of  arrival  and 
departure  for  our  migratory  birds,  as  these 
dates  are  wonderfully  constant.  Markwick, 
for  instance,  assigns  April  7-27  to  the  re- 
turn of  the  chimney  swallow.  Taking  three 
recent  years  at  random,  1866,  1869,  and 
1878,  we  noted  its  appearance  respectively 
on  April  14,  11,  and  15.  Mr.  Wood  only 
gives  its  stay  in  England  as  ranging  "  April- 
October."  An  excellent  chapter  of  useful 
hints  for  the  moth  and  plant  collector  is 
prefixed  to  each  month,  and  the  book  thus 
becomes  a  valuable  guide  to  the  field 
naturalist.  He  must  find  the  eyes,  and  Mr. 
Wood  will  then  point  out  what  to  notice. 

The  arrangement  here  adopted,  if  useful  to 
the  field  naturalist,  possesses  some  incon- 
veniences. Thus,  taking  the  present  month, 
March;  the  collector  is  bidden  to  look  out 
for  a  page  and  a-half  of  butterfiies  and  moths 
ordinarily  on  the  wing  at  this  time,  and  for  a 
page  of  flowering  plants.  Advancing,  how- 
ever, to  June  and  July,  he  finds  himself 
embarrassed  with  no  less  than  ten  and  nine 
pages  respectively  of  insects,  and  ten  and 
fourteen  of  flowers  then  in  perfection ;  that  is, 
with  many  hundreds  of  insects  and  little  ^hort 
of  a  whole  flora.  Many  of  these  plants  and 
animals  are  repeated,  which  adds  to  the  bulk 
of  the  book  ;  and  a  scientific  instead  of  an 
alphabetical  arrangement  is  adopted,  so  that 
a  tyro  is  hopelessly  at  sea.  Even  the  general 
index  of  insects  at  the  end  of  the  book  follows 
Doubleday's  system,  while  there  is  no  index 
at  all  for  plants.  Supposing,  therefore,  that 
the  botanist  wishes  to  know  in  what  month 
and  where  he  must  look  for  the  rare  epipaciU 
palugtris,  he  is  compelled  to  run  his  eye 
through  month  after  month  until,  by  a  great 
expenditure  of  patience,  he  lights  upon  the 
name  by  good  hap  in  July,  and  is  there  told, 
rightly  enough,  to  search  for  it  in  *'  marshy 
pastures."  Human  life  not  being  patriarchal 
in  these  days,  we  are  inclined  to  attach  a 
greater  value  to  the  hints  appended  to  each 
month,  and  these  are  really  good,  brief,  and 
to  the  point.  We  should  not  recommend  the 
e^-seeker,  however,  to  protect  small  and 
delicate  eggs,  such  as  those  of  the  golden- 
crested  wren  and  the  bottle-tit,  before  blowing 
them  by  rolling  a  few  layers  of  tissue-paper 
round  toem,  steeped  in  gum,  which  Mr.  Wood 
advises,  adding  that  the  paper  can  be  soaked 
off  when  the  egg  is  finished.  No  surer  mode 
of  breaking  them  could  be  devised.  It  is 
much  better  to  blow  them  over  a  cup  of 

water,  when  if  they  slip  from  the  fingers  they 

uigiiizea  Dy 'Oi  K^  v_/^  L^ 
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fuftam  no  harm.  '*  When  quite  drj/'  mj8 
the  author  agaiii,  **  tbo  eggs  should  be  fastened 
en  itoot  white  eardboard  by  a  little  patch  of 
eoagnline  jnet  by  the  hole.  The  egg  will  then 
appear  as  perfect  as  if  it  had  never  been 
touched.'*  We  trust  that  egg-collectors  will 
not  follow  this  advice;  the  least  shake  or 
nnwary  touch  will  infallibly  break  all  eggs  so 
treated. 

Turning  to  particulars,  the  authors  do  not 
insert  the  marsh  marigold  {oaUha  pahutris) 
ss  a  flowering  plant  until  May.    It  commonly 
flowers  in  the  two  previous  months,  and  con- 
tinues to  bbom  laiier.    Similarly,  furze  {ulex 
eurapaeut)   is  assigned  to  February.      The 
lovers'  adage  is  more  correct  which  suggests 
that  its  blossoms  may  be  found  in   every 
month  through  the  year.    These  are  venial 
fanlte,  however,  as  every  botanist  will  allow 
as    he    yiankfcdly    acknowledges   the    large 
amount  of  information  with  which  the  authors 
furnish  his  crafb.    The  entomologbt  will  find 
that  the  latest  researches  have  been  embodied 
here  for  hia  benefit.    Of  the  ewpitheciae  (pug 
moths),  for  instance,  the  studies  of  the  Rev. 
IL  Haipur  Crewe  allow  no  less  than  forty- 
eight  speoies  to  be  characterised.    Newman 
gives  forty-seven,  and  Morris  only  forty-three 
of  these.      Among    the   curiosities    of  the 
scienee,  Mr.  Wood  does  not  forget  to  notice 
the  gipsy  moth  {liparis  dispar).    Collectors 
have  ceased  to  find  it  at  large,  and  it  is  now 
apparently  only  to  be  procured,  like  the  silk- 
worm in  England,  from  eggs  laid  in  captivity. 
It  is  fast  foUowing  the  extinct  U/caena  di^ar 
of  the  Ftn  district.   The  expedients  here  given 
for  catching  and  preserving  moths  wUl  be 
welcome  to  many  an  entomologist,  and  con- 
tarn  the  newest  lights  on  the  subject.    The 
important  device  of  *^  treacling"  for  moths 
is  lexy  fully  explained,  and  its  superiority  to 
the  old  plan  of  **  sugaring  **  made  manifest. 
In  the  hints    for  May,    again,    the  whole 
mystery  of  **  sembling "  is  lucidly  detailed ; 
and  (what  the  young  insect-hunter  will  appre- 
ciate) a  simple  and  inexpensive  mode  of  con- 
itnieting  a  moth-trap  is  described,  which  will 
answer  its  purpose  equally  well  with  the  much 
more  costly  American  moth-trap.    In  short, 
this  handbook  may,  with  confidence,  be  recom- 
mended to  all  en^nsiastio  moth-collectors,  as 
Mr.  Wood  never  tires  of  impartine  useful 
hints  or  ingenious  suggestions  in  the  most 
tene  and  practical  language.    It  is  a  pity 
that   its  siae  is  somewhat  awkward  for  a 
book   which    will    insist   on    beooming    a 
pocket   companion   when    a   naturalist    has 
once  made  its  acquaintance.      Nor  do  the 
authors  forget  the  collector's  difficulties  when 
his  speeimens  are  arranged.      An  effective 
treatment  of  them  with  corrosive  sublimate, 

S [ether  with  the  rijght  proportions  of  the 
ution,  is  given,  which  will  set  his  anxieties 
at  rest  ooooeming  their  preservation.    What 
jonn^  entomologist  has  not  been  filled  with 
^pair  as  he  watched  some  splendid  purple 
emperor  flitting  over  his  head  among  the 
oak-treea  provokingly  out  of  his  reach  P    We 
ihall  leave  our  authors  to  divulge  to  him  the 
•ecret  of  capturing  it    In  spite  of  its  want 
^  alphabetical  indexes,  this  book  is  full  of 
Uiformation  for  all  working  botanists  and 
Entomologists,  and  will  much  enhance  Mr. 
V^ood'a  reputation  as  a  skilful  provider  of 
E^ractical  knowledge  to  ^laturaUsts,    Fisher- 


men are  often  upbr  ded  with  insensibility  to 
the  sufferinflfs  of  the  r  quarry,  and  the  kindly 
words  of  Walton  on  impaling  a  frog  quoted 
in  proof.  They  can  effectively  retort  upon 
the  entomologist  in  Mr.  Wood's  remarks 
upon  killing  insects.  After  suggesting,  and 
that  with  the  most  humane  intentions,  that 
the  movements  of  an  insect  "  from  which  the 
whole  of  the  vital  organs  have  been  removed, 
and  the  whole  of  whose  tissues,  internal  and 
external,  have  been  saturated  with  poison, 
cannot  betoken  life,  much  less  pain,**  he 
proceeds  to  add  benevolently,  but  with  what 
seems  to  all  but  scientific  entomologists  a 
somewhat  cold-blooded  disregard  of  insect 
perception  of  pain — 

*'A  very  little  benzine  applied  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  abdomen  will  genendly  kill  a 
moth  instantly,  but  has  the  diaadvantage  of 
stiffening  it  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  set.  The 
best  plan  with  an  obstinate  moth  is  to  set  it 
first,  and  then  apply  the  benzine  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  thorax,  just  where  the  pin  passes 
through  it." 

M.  G.  Watkins. 


VOTES  OF  TBATEL. 


Thb  German  African  Association  is  steadily  pur- 
suing the  work  it  has  undertaken.  Bohlfs'  map 
of  the  Oasis  of  Kufra  has  just  been  published 
in  the  Mittheilungen  of  the  association.  It  ia  an 
important  contribution  to  African  cartography, 
for,  until  Bohlfs'  exploration,  our  knowledge  of 
this  oasis  was  limited  to  a  few  details  collected 
from  native  travellers.  It  results  from  the 
boiling-point  and  aneroid  observations  made  by 
Dr.  Streoker  that  Aujila  and  Jalo  lie  at  a  small 
elevation  above  the  sea -level,  and  not  below  it, 
as  stated  by  Bohlfs  in  1869.  There  is  some  hope 
of  the  Turkish  Government  paying  some 
compensation  for  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
expedition  in  Kufra.  Dr.  Strecker,  at  all  events, 
is  to  have  another  chance  of  penetrating  from 
Bomu  into  the  unexplored  countries  lying 
between  theBivers  Shari,  Binue,  Oongo,  and 
Ogowe.  This  time,  however,  he  will  proceed 
by  the  usual  caravan  road  to  Kuka  in  Bomu. 

Dn.  BxTCHNEB  is  reported  to  have  left  Kim- 
bundo  for  Musumba  on  the  22nd  of  September. 
It  Lb  proposed  to  despatch  another  expedition  to 
Musumba,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Pogge, 
who  is  to  be  accompanied  by  an  officer,  as 
surveyor,  and  by  a  naturalist.  In  this  way  the 
exploration  of  Lunda  and  of  the  southern 
tributaries  of  the  Oongo  is  likely  to  make  steady 
progress. 

Ths  '*  seientifio  station  **  to  be  established  by 
the  association  in  Eastern  Africa  will  be  placed 
under  the  direction  of  Oapt.  von  Soholer, 
assisted  by  Dr.  Boehm  as  Booloffist,  and  by  Dr. 
G.  A.  Fischer,  whose  recent  explorations  on  the 
Zanzibar  coast  have  been  noticed  by  us.  The 
French  will  establish  one  station  under  Oapt 
Bloyet,  in  Eastern  Africa,  probably  in  XJsagara, 
and  another,  under  Savorgnan  de  Brazza,  on 
the  Upper  Ogowe. 

Gtjido  OonA*s  Cowmm  contains  an  interesting 
map  of  the  region  of  the  White  and  Blue 
Niles  between  Bennaar  and  the  Sobat,  designed 
to  illustrate  the  explorations  of  De  Bono,  Gessi, 
Matteuooi  and  other  Italian  explorers.  An 
accompanying  article  supplies  some  useful 
information  on  the  achievements  of  these 
African  travellers,  whose  labours  have  in  an 
appreciable  manner  extended  our  knowledge 
of  the  Sobat  and  the  district  around  FadasL 

Bishop  Massaia,  after  a  residence  of  thirty 
years  in  southern  Abyssinia,  during  which  he 
collected  a  considerable  amount  of  information 
on  the  Galla  countries,  has  been  ex|>elled  by 


John  Kassa,  the  present  emperor.  His  de-- 
parture  is  likely  to  prove  detrimental  to  the 
mterests  of  the  Italian  explorers  at  present 
in  Shoa. 

SiGNOR  G.  M.  GiTTLiETri  aunounoes  his 
arrival  at  Harar  in  November  last  He  spent 
only  eight  days  on  the  road  from  Zeyla,  and 
promises  to  forward  his  itineraries  to  the  Italian 
Geographical  Society.  The  last  Bollettino  of  that 
scientific  body  publishes  a  few  sketches  by 
Signer  S.  Martini,  of  the  Italian  mission  in 
Amca. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Bobert  L.  Jack,  a 
surveyor  in  the  employ  of  the  Queensland 
Government,  has  recentiv  completed  a  series  of 
explorations  in  Oape  York  peninsula  which 
will  materially  alter  the  present  blank  appear- 
ance of  the  map  of  that  region.  Mr.  Jack  had 
not  been  able  to  complete  his  report  on  the 
results  of  his  labours,  as  he  had  been  despatched 
on  special  service  last  December  to  the  Peach 
Biver  gold-fields.  This  river  has  never  yet 
been  followed  down  to  the  sea,  but  Mr.  Jack 
has  formed  a  strong  opinion  that  it  is  identical 
with  the  Archer  Biver  of  the  Messrs.  Jardine, 
which  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  A 
map  of  the  peninsula,  with  Mr.  Jack's  impor- 
tant additions,  is  in  preparation,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  will  shortiy  be  ready  for  issue. 

Mb.  James  BoirwiOK,  one  of  the  exploring 
party  engaged  last  year  in  the  flying  survey  for 
a  trans-continental  railway  to  Port  Darwin, 
states  that  an  important  discovery  was  made 
along  the  Queensland  border.  Instead  of  beiog 
a  hopeless  desert,  as  has  sometimes  been 
supposed,  it  was  found  that  a  vast  region, 
several  hundred  miles  in  length,  both  in 
western  Queensland  and  the  northern  territory, 
is  composed  of  rich  black  earth,  covered  with 
luxuriant  grass,  and,  what  is  most  important,  it 
is  well  watered  by  numerous  streams. 

The  success  achieved  by  Major  Serpa  Pinto 
in  the  field  of  African  exploration  is  seemingly 
not  to  remain  unchallenged  by  his  own  coun- 
trymen, though,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
geographers  of  other  countries  freely  admit  the 
important  services  which  he  has  rendered  to 
science  in  more  than  one  branch.  Senhor 
Manuel  Ferreiro  Bibeiro,  however,  is  oleariy 
not  at  one  with  them,  and  he  has  published 
(Lisbon :  Typographia  Nova  Minerva),  in  a 
ponderous  volume  of  nine  hundred  pages,  what 
he  terms  an  **  estudo  critico  et  documentaio," 
entitied  As  Gonferencicu  eo  Itinerario  do  ViajanU 
Serpa  Pinio  atravez  da  Africa  Austral  nos  limttes 
das  provincias  de  Angola  e  Mozambique. 

In  the  attempt  which  he  made  to  explore 
Eafiristan  last  year,  and  which  he  was  compelled 
by  illness  to  abandon.  Major  Tanner  ffot  some 
distance  to  the  north  of  JeUalabad,  as  far 
indeed  as  the  beautiful  Ohugani  valley  of  Aret. 
This  valley  appears,  from  his  description,  to  be 
singularly  picturesque ;  there  was  foaming  and 
rushing  water  everywhere,  creepers  and  ferns 
grew  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  oaks  and 
wild  olive  on  the  flatter  parts  of  the  craggy 
spurs.  Up  the  valley,  past  walnut  groves, 
terraoes,  and  hamlets,  the  round  snow-covered 
peaks  of  £und  c6uld  just  be  seen  rising  out  of 
the  black  pine  forests  that  clothe  the  mountains 
from  7,000  feet  to  about  11,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  while  below  were  groves,  scattered  houses, 
and  the  roaring  torrent  fed  by  the  snows  of 
£und.  The  Chugani  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
are,  in  Major  Tanner's  opinion,  converted 
Kafirs,  and  in  many  respects  they  resemble  the 
people  of  Kafiristan;  they  are  quiet,  faithful 
to  their  masters,  and  trae  to  their  engagements. 
Their  young  women  have  handsome  and  even 
beautiful  features,  a  well-known  characteristic 
of  the  Kafir  race. 

By  the  last  mail  from  India  we  learn  that  the 
survey  officers    with  the    Lu^hman    Talley 
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espedition  under  General  Bright  have  fixed 
the  confluence  of  the  Alishang  and  Alinghar 
rivers,  to  which  point  Major  Tanner  and  Gapt. 
Leach,  we  beheve,  made  a  fair  survey  of  the 
Lughman  valley  last  vear  from  the  Daronta, 
though  the  results  of  their  work  have  not  yet 
been  j>ubli8hed.  It  is  expected  that  the  present 
expedition  will  add  greatly  to  our  geograpbical 
knowledge  in  the  Lughman  valley  and  neigh- 
bourhood, and  may  not  impossibly  yield  results 
of  great  interest  from  an  antiquarian  point  of 
view. 


SCIENCE  N0TE8. 


A  New  Telegraphic  Reporting  Station  for  the 
Meteorological  Office,— We  learn  from  a  letter  in 
the  Timed  that  Sir  James  Bamsden  has  with  great 
liberality  proposed  to  establish  and  maintain  at 
his  own  cost  a  telegraphing  reporting  station 
at  Barrow-in-Fumess,  which  \ml  be  an  im- 
portant addition  to  the  system  of  the  Meteor- 
olo^cal  Office,  as  that  possesses  no  telegraphic 
station  on  the  West  coast  of  Great  Britain 
between  Liverpool  and  Ardrossan.  Barrow  is 
also  very  near  the  new  high-level  station  at 
Hawes  Junction,  at  the  elevation  of  about  1,100 
feet,  80  that  the  mutual  comparison  of  the 
reports  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  council  have  most 
gladly  accepted  Sir  J.  Eamsden's  very  generous 
proposal. 

The  Bain/all  of  the  Austrian  Empire. — Dr. 
Hann  has  undertaken  a  discussion  of  all  the 
existing  rain  records  from  the  entire  region 
covered  by  his  Jahrhuchy  and  has  published  in 
the  Sitzungeberichte  of  the  Vienna  Academy 
for  October  16,  1879,  the  first  part  of  the  work, 
relating  to  the  seasonal  distribution  of  the  fall. 
The  second  part,  relating  to  the  variability  of 
fall,  has  also  been  laid  before  the  Academy, 
and  we  may  expect  to  have  it  in  a  few  days. 
The  value  of  such  a  research  will  be  seen  when 
we  remember  that  the  immense  area  which  it 
embraces  comprises  every  gradation  in  dis- 
tribution of  fall,  from  decided  summer  rain  to 
the  regular  winter  rains,  and  the  period  available 
is  considerable.  There  are  181  stations  in  all, 
of  which  145  have  more  than  ten  years*  record, 
and  five  extend  over  more  than  half -a- century. 
This  paper,  with  Baulin's  on  the  rainfall  in  the 
Alps,  from  Vienna  to  MarseiDes,  published  in 
the  Austrian  Zeitachrifty  vol.  xiv.  (1879),  p. 
233,  gives  an  immensity. of  information  as  to  the 
amount  of  precipitation  in  Central  and  Southern 
Europe. 

The  Great  Southern  Comet. — Some  preliminary 
reports  received  from  the  Cape  and  from  Monte 
Video  contain  sufficient  information  to  explain 
why  the  great  comet,  the  appearance  of  which 
was  announced  early  in  February  by  telegram 
from  Buenos  A3rres,  has  not  become  visible  in 
Europe.  It  appears  that  the  tail  of  the  comet 
was  first  seen  on  February  1,  when  the  head 
was  already  below  the  horizon,  and  that  for  a 
whole  weex  Southern  observers  were  baffled  in 
finding  the  head  before  its  setting,  and  had  to 
content  themselves  with  fixing  the  outline  of 
the  magnificent  tail.  Not  before  February  8 
was  a  nebulous  nucleus,  with  no  well-defined 
point,  picked  up,  and  regular  observations 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  feasible  before 
February  10. 

Prehistoric  Archaeology. — ^A  new  scheme  of 
nomenclature  has  been  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  students  of  prehistoric  archaeology  by  M. 
Edouard  Piette  in  a  pamphlet  recently  published 
at  Laon.  He  divides  anthropic  or  prehistoric 
times  into  two  ages — the  agreutique,  or  age  of 
hunting,  and  the  giorgique,  or  age  of  agriculture. 
The  former  is  sub-(ii?ided  into,  first,  the  harylitkic 
period,  a  period  in  which  heavy  stones  were 
used  for  weapons,  and  comprising  the  acheulian 
^Ad   momtcrian,  efo^li^    9f   M9rtiUet;    p.nd, 


secondly,  the  leptolithic  period,  a  period  in  which 
implements  of  thin  stones  were  employed,  and 
comprising  the  soliUrian  and  magdaUnian  epochs. 
M.  Fiette's  second  age  is  sub -divided  into  the 
neolithic,  or  newer  stone  period;  the  chalcitiCfOT 
bronze  period ;  and  the  protosideriCf  or  primitive 
iron  period,  which  corresponds  with  the  early 
Q-auhsh  epoch. 

The  Madras  papers  announce  the  death  on 
February  5  of  Ghintamanay  Baghunatha  Oharry, 
head  assistant  in  the  Madras  Observatory  for 
the  last  seventeen  years.  He  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  first  and  onlj^  native  of  India  who  can 
claim  the  rank  of  a  discoverer,  having  detected 
two  new  variable  stars — B.  Betiouh  and  V. 
Cephei.  He  wrote  his  first  paper  for  the 
Boyal  Astronomical  Society  in  1859,  and  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  that  body  in  1872. 


PHILOLOGY  NOTES. 

A  PAPER  by  the  late  G.  H.  Damant,  Political 
Officer  in  tne  Naga  Hills,  which  was  written 
and  despatched  very  shortly  before  his  assassi- 
nation, will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  part  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society.    Mr. 
Damant  had  previously  shown,  by  his  papers 
in  the  Indian   Antiquary  and  the  Journal  of 
the  Bengal   Asiatic   Society,    that  he  was  a 
competent  philolo^st  and  a  close  and  careful 
observer ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
the  results  of  his  researches  into  the  languages 
of  the  wild  and  little-explored  country  where 
his  official  duty  had  placed  him  have  not  been 
entirely  lost,  although  the  greater  part  of  his 
papers  were,  we  understand,  burnt  during  the 
siege  to  which  his  residence  was  afterwards  sub- 
jected.   The  article  about  to  appear   in   the 
Asiatic  Society's  Journal  is  entitled  *' Notes  on 
the  Locality  and  Population  of  the  Tribes  dwell- 
ing   between   the  Brahmaputra  and   Ningthi 
Bivers,"  the   latter  being  the  great  western 
branch   of   the   Irrawaddy.    Its  object  is  to 
indicate  the  districts  inhabited  by  each  tribe, 
the  numbers  of  the  tribe,  its  principid  villages, 
and  the  names  by  which  it  is  known  to  its  own 
people  and  to  the  people  of  the  plains ;  and  to 
classify  the    different    dialects    philologically, 
noting  and  giving  specimens  of  the  different 
characters  where  they  exist,  and  appending  a 
list  of  thirty  test  words  in  most  of  the  languages 
referred  to,  collected  by  Mr.  Damant  himself. 
Between  the  two  great  rivers  there  are  members 
of  the  Tibelo-Burman,  Tai,  and  Khdsi  families, 
the  first  being  the  great  majority.    The  sub- 
division of  these  families  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable difficulty — e.g.y  of  the  Ndgas  alone 
there  are  at  least   thirty  different  ^tribes,  all 
speaking  different  languages,  each  unintelligible 
to  the  others.    Mr.  Damant  divides  the  Nagas 
into  three  sub-families,  the  western,   central, 
and  eastern,  each  of  which  embraces  numerous 
tribes.      The  western    is  already   fairly    well 
known  ;  but  the  eastern  sub-family  is  involved 
in  dire  confusion,  from    which  Mr.  Damant 
seeks  to    extricate  it.    Beside  the  Nagas,  the 
writer  arranges  the  Kuki  (including  under  this 
head    the   Manipiiris,    which    are    generally 
regarded  as  Naga)  and  the  Kachari  sub-families 
of  the  Tibeto-Burman    group;   and   the   Tai 
family.     Of  the  Xhdsi  he  has  nothing  new  to 
say.    The  paper  is  full  of  information,   and 
bears  the  stamp  of  personal  research. 

Peof.  Oobijn,  of  Leiden,  is  preparing  a 
grammar  of  early  West-Saxon  as  preserved  in 
three  contemporary  texts :— (1)  The  Parker  MS. 
of  the  Chronicle  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College  at  Cambridge,  published  both  in 
Thorpe's  and  in  Earle's  edition;  (2)  Alfred's 
translation  of  the  Cura  Pastoralis,  edited  by 
Mr.  H.  Sweet  for  the  Early-English  Text 
Society ;  and  (3)  The  Lauderdale  MS.  of  Alfred's 
translation  of  Orosius's  History  of  the  World, 
now    printing    fpr    the  Early-English   Text 


Society  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Sweet.  Mr. 
Sweet  has  himself  prepared  full  verbal  indexes 
— exhaustive  for  all  but  the  commonest  words 
— to  aU  these  texts,  which  will  be  published  on 
the  completion  of  his  edition  of  Orosius,  but  it 
is  uncer&in  in  what  form  they  will  appear,  as 
Mr.  Sweet  naturally  wishes  to  avoid  xiimeces- 
sary  rivalry  with  Prof.  Cos^'n. 

Br.  K  F.  Sodebwall's  dictionary  of  Old 
Swedish,  which  he  undertook  several  years  ago 
under  the  direction  of  the  committee  of  the 
Old-Swedish  Text  Society,  is  now  almost  com- 
plete in  MS.,  and  the  author  has  printed  a 
specimen  of  the  work  under  the  title  of  Nagra 
Svenska  Medeltidsord  forklarade  af  K,  G. 
SoderwaM  (Lund:  BerlingJ.  The  complete 
dictionary  is  intended  to  include  aU  the  words 
that  occur  in  the  publications  of  the  above- 
mentioned  society,  and  also  many  from  the  rest 
of  the  printed  literature,  with  the  exception  of 
the  laws,  for  which  we  have  the  very  full  and 
careful  lexicon  of  Sohlyter. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Archaeolooical  iNSTiruTS.— (7^ur«(2a^,  March  i.) 

M.  H.  Bloxam,  Esq.,    in  the   Chair.— Mr.    W. 
Thompson  Watkin  oommuiicated  a  paper  on  Roman 
inscriptions  disoovered  in  Britain  in  1879,  which 
incladed  notices  of  several  in  South  Wales,  two 
Tabulae  Honestae  MisBtonis  from  "dlnmnm"  on 
Hadrian's  Wall«  and  inscriptions  .from  Bath,  Lin- 
coln, Durham,  Newoastle-on-Tyne,  and  other  places. 
It  appears  that  the  past  year  has  been  nch  in 
''re-difKM>veri68."    This  is  attributable  to  the  groaa 
carelessness  of  the  dilettanti  of  the  lait  centory—a 
neglect  which  Mr.  Watkin  seems  to  be  rapidly  and 
earnestly  remedying. — ^The  Chairman  read  a  paper 
on  a  monnmental  effigy  in  Lutterworth  Church 
of   a  knight  of   the  Utter  part  of   the  fifteenth 
century,   clad   in  armour,   and  wearing   over   it 
a  long  civilian's  gown,   belted  round  the  waist, 
and  ^ving  loose  sleeves  to  the  elbows,  display- 
ing the  vambraoes  and  elbow-pieces.     This  gar* 
ment  was  described  as  ''neither  a  surcote,  nora 
cyclas,  nor  a  jupon,  nor  a  tabard,"  but  distinctly  a 
layman's  gown ;  and  it  exhibited  a  peculiarity  in 
costume  that  the   author   had  never    met  with 
elsewhere.      In    the    same  church,   and   on  the 
same  high  tomb,   is  a  figure  of  a  lady  habited 
in  a  long  gown  and  a  mantle,  and  wearing  a  par 
precum^  or  set  of  praying  beads,  by  no  means  a 
common  feature  in   a    monumental  effigy. —  Mr. 
E.    M.    Dewing   exhibited  two  small  terra-cotta 
figures   of   women    lately   found    near   Bury  St. 
£Smunds  in  a  large  vase,  together  with  iron  nails. 
Similar  figures  have  been  found,  under  different 
circumstances,  at  Colchester. — Mr.  Utting  sent  a 
steel   casket,  early  eighteenth-century  work,  not 
unlike  Milanese  art  of  an  earlier  period. — ^The  Rev. 
R.  D.  Bawnsley  exhibited  an  Egyptian  bronze  head 
of  a  staff  of  office  of  a  very  unusual  character.— It 
was  announced  that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  had 
accepted  the  presidency  of   the  meeting  of   the 
Institute   at  Lincoln,  which  will  take  place  on 
July  27. 

Anthbopolooical  Instttutb. — {Tuesday, 
March  9.) 

PaAKCis  Galton,  Esq.,  P.R.S.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 
— Mr.  Prancis  Galton  described  the  curious  psycho- 
logical fact  on  which  he  wrote  a  preliminary  memoir 
in  Nature  of  January  15.  He  found  that  about  one 
in  every  thirty  adult  mdes  and  one  in  every  fifteen 
females  not  only  see  numerals  in  a  vivid  mental 
picture  whenever  they  think  of  them,  but  that  each 
number  is  always  seen  in  the  same  definite  position 
in  their  mental  field  of  view.  Consequently,  when 
they  think  of  a  series  of  numerals,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
&;o.,  they  are  always  mentally  seen  as  if  ranged  in 
a  re|;ular  pattern  or  form.  These  forms  are 
invanable  in  the  same  individual ;  they  date  in  all 
cases  farther  back  than  recollection  extends ;  they 
are  very  vivid  and  quite  independent  of  the  will. 
They  are  of  fantastic  shapes,  but  no  clue  can  be 
suggested  as  to  their  precise  origin;  they  differ 
extremely  in  different  people.      Mr.  Galton  cx- 
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funiilied  to  him  by  friends  and  oomspondenti, 
wbow  defleriptioofl  of  their  general  oharaoten  were 
cnrionaly  oonaUtent  and  corroborated  one  another. 
All  thia  ia  difficult  to  nnderstand  for  the  great 
majority  of  peiaoni,  who  cannot  yisnaliBe ;  but  uiese 
■honld  never  aaanme  that  others  cannot  have  a 
mental  habit  in  which  they  themBelves  are  deficient. 
Sencal  of  Mr.  Galton's  correspondents  testified  to 
their  respeotiTO  forms — ^viz.,  Mr.  George  Bidder, 
42.C.,  the  Rot.  O.  Henslow,  Mr.  Schuster,  F.B.S., 
Mr.  Bmt,  Mr.  B.  Woodd  Smith,  and  Col. 
Yule,  C.B.  Mr.  Henslow  and  Mr.  Schuster  saw 
their  forma  objectively,  and  could  point  to  the 
direction  and  specify  the  apparent  distance  at 
whidi  they  saw  them ;  but  they  appeared  to  the 
other  gentlemen  as  it  were  in  dreamland,  without 
relation  to  external  space.  Mr.  Galton  showed 
that  these  forms  were  survivals  of  the  mental 
processes  of  the  child  before  the  time  when  he 
ooald  read,  and  connected  their  lines  with  those 
which  govern  handwriting  and  gesture,  architecture 
of  animals,  and  their  characteristic  movements.  He 
also  showed  how  marked  were  the  traces  of  the 
mental  conflict  in  the  child  between  the  verbal  and 
visual  system  of  arithmetic  between  ten  and 
twenty.  What  the  ear  perceives  at  <'ten," 
"deirBn,"  ko,^  the  eye  reads  as  "one-nought," 
"oae-one,'*  Ac  Accordingly  the  forms  twist  and 
bend  at  f^e  tens  and  twelves,  and  are  further  modi- 
fied at  the  teens.  He  thought  from  trials  on  his 
own  Bund  that  this  conflict  existed  throughout  life, 
and  belieTed  that  our  barbarous  nomenclature  was 
bar  to  the  ready  acceptance  of  a  decimal 


system  of  weights  and  measures.    This  habit   of 
seiDg  nnmerala  in  forms  is  strongly  hereditary. 

FoLK*LoBS  SociBTY. — {Tuesday f  March  9,) 

H.  C  Goora,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Chair.— Mr. 
A.  Katt  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Critical  Notes  on 
Celtic  Folk  Tales  and  Heldensage  Tales."      He 
pointed  oat  the  special  importance  of  the  Celtic 
tdk  tale^  and  criticised  the  existing  schemes  of  the 
dsssification    of    Miirchen.      Then   showing    the 
necessity  of  a  new  system,   Mr.  Nutt   clMsified 
Csmpbell's   collection    of    West   Highland    tales 
sooording  to  his  new  system,  and  gave  a  detailed 
criticism  of  all  the  leading  tales  and  compared  them 
with  allied  tales  in  other  collections.  Then  Helden- 
nge  tslea  were  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  and  a 
comparison  made  between  Celtic  and  other  Euro- 
pan  talea. 

SociXTT  OF  AHTiQirAiiiKS.— (TAurstiay,  JIfareA  lU) 
F.  OuvRT,  Esq.,  V.-R,  in  the  Chair.— The  Bev.  W. 
CL  Lnkis  exhibited  a  collection  of  plans  and  drawings 
of  stone  monuments  in  Cornwall  and  on  Dartmoor, 
vhieh  he  had  surveyed  during  the  past  summer  in 
company  with  Mr.  W.  C.  &rlase,  of   Penzance. 
These  objects  in   Cornwall  include  :— Monoliths, 
BDgle  or  in  pairs,   which  are  alwajrs  sepulchral, 
some  being  of  the  Bomano-British  period  ;  straight 
hoes  of  monoliths,  which  are  probably  sepulchral, 
bat  it  is  difficult  in  most  cases  to  determine  how 
much  of  the  original  arrangement  remains ;  stone 
circles,  of  various  diameters,  from  36  feet  to  113  feet, 
the  size  of  one  at  lisbum ;  barrow  cairns,  including 
crofflleoha  and  cists,  Vhich  show  no  distinct  evi- 
dence of  belonging  to  a  non-metallic  age ;  holed 
itooes^  of  which  some,  as  at  St.  Gurrian,  have  holes 
barely  lai^  enough  to  admit  the  hand,  while  at  Con- 
•tantme  there  is  one  large  enough  for  a  man  to  pass 
thnrngh.    These  were  supposed  to  possess  curative 
powers.     Of  the  dwelling  enclosures,  some  consist 
of  aereral  circular  huts,  and  others  are  apparently 
honaea  with  several  rooms.    Of  the  caves  there  is  an 
aeeoontinthe  Proceedings  of  the  society  in  January 
1869.    Dartmoor  possesses  several  oisted  barrows, 
lises  of  atones  leaaing  to  cairns,  stone  circles,  and 
liota.     All  these  are  usually  made  of  much  smaller 
•tones  than  were  employed    in    Comwali.      Mr. 
Xjnkia  also  read  a  paper  comparing  the  monoliths 
Qkf  Western    Europe   with   those   in    Egypt.    At 
Xjomnariaker,  in  Brittany,  there  is  a  granite  mono- 
Vithi,  now  fallen,  which  is  of  nearly  the  same  size 
%A  decmatra's  needle,  viz.,  67  feet  in  length,  13  feet 
wide,  7  istt  6  inches  thick,  and  weighing  about 
260  tons.    At  Flouarzel,  near  Brest,  tnere  is  one 
erect,  which  measures  35  feet  from  the  ground ;  and 
there  are  two  others  in  Brittany,  measuring  36  feet 
and  20  feet,  which  now  have  crosses  placed  on  the 
Muniti    Forty  yea^  ago  a  similar  stone  stood  on 


Belleisle,  which  must  have  been  traniported  over 
ten  miles  of  sea,  and  others  once  existed  in  the 
Islands  of  Hoedic  and  Houat.  Few  of  these 
monoliths  bear  tool  marks,  and  the  only  inscriptions 
are  cup  markings.  They  are  all  associated  with 
grave-mounds,  and  in  a  tomb  near  one  of  these 
monuments  there  is  a  sculptured  figure  of  an  axe, 
which  may  have  been  an  ensign  of  royalty.  In 
Egypt  obelisks  were  originally  sepulchral,  and 
subsequently  were  used  to  adorn  temples  and  to 
commemorate  triumphs.  It  is  probable  that  these 
in  Brittany  were  solely  sepulchral,  otherwise  they 
would  have  been  destroyed  after  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  in  accordance  with  the  decrees  of 
various  Councils,  which  condemned  stones  that 
were  connected  with  the  idolatrous  rites  of  pagan- 
iem. — Lord  Carnarvon  joined  the  meeting  m  the 
course  of  the  evening,  and  gave  an  account  of  the 
reference  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  Bill  by  the 
House  of  Lords  to  a  select  committee,  which  will 
prevent  the  Bill  being  passed  by  the  present 
Parliament — ^a  matter  of  great  regret  considering 
the  trouble  that  has  been  taken  in  getting  it 
through  the  House  of  Commons. 

RoTAL^AsiATio  SocrBTTY,— {Monday,  March  15,) 

Sir  H.  C.  Bawlinson,  E.C.B.,  President,  in  the 
Chair.— A  paper  was  read,  contributed  by  Capt. 
Durand,  giving  an  account  of  his  recent  researches 
in  the  "Islands  of  Bahrein  in  the  Persian  Gulf," 
where  he  had  found  the  remains  of  a  vast  number 
of  tombs  and,  possibly,  of  temples,  and  a  remark- 
able black  stone  bearing  a  very  early  cuneiform 
inscription.  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  called  attention 
to  the  great  value  of  Jbhese  excavations  as  throwinff 
additional  light  on  what  has  been  tdready  gained 
from  the  interpretation  of  the  legends  of  Southern 
Babylonia.  Tne  BabjrlonianSy  he  added,  who  were 
mainly  instrumental  in  imparting  civilisation  to 
Western  Asia,  admitted  having  received  idl  their 
knowledge  from  the  mysterious  islanders  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  agreeably  with  the  tradition  pre- 
served by  Berosus  of  Oannes,  the  Fish-god.  The 
inscription  on  the  black  stone  he  translated,  *'  The 
palaoe  of  Bimugas,  the  servant  of  Mercury,  of  the 
tribe  of  Ogyr." 


FINE    ART. 

OeoTffe    Paul    OhalmerSf     B.S.A,       (Edin- 
burgh :  Dayid  Douglas.) 

That  gradual  and  peaceable  snbjagation  of 
England  by  the  Scotch,  which,  so  far  as 
the  high  places  of  English  art  and  liter- 
ature are  concerned,  has  resulted  in  the 
filling  by  Scotchmen  of  at  least  one  place 
out  of  every  three,  has  yet,  it  is 
worth  notice,  left  Scotland  unexhausted  of 
eminent  men  in  letters  and  the  arts  and 
Edinburgh  in  possession  of  much  individual 
talent  and  energy  to  which  we  are  yet 
strangers.  In  literature,  of  course,  the  wealth 
peculiar  to  Edinburgh  is  less  marked,  since 
diffusion  is  inevitable  in  literature;  and  in 
art  its  tendency  is  likewise  towards  diminu- 
tion, though  several  names  beside  George 
Reid's  could  be  mentioned  as  holding  high 
rank  justly  in  Scotland,  while  in  London  but 
little  known.  Sir  George  Harvey,  almost 
popular,  it  is  true,  in  England  at  one  time 
throuffh  his  pathetic  pictures  of  the  lives  and 
troubles  of  the  Covenanters,  is  yet  not  known 
at  all — and  is  now  perhaps  hardly  likely  to 
be — ^by  those  abstracts  of  Scottish  landscape 
which  engaged  his  later  years ;  yet,  whatever 
were  the  unavoidable  faults  of  his  art,  or 
those  other  faults  which  perhaps  a  more  severe 
early  training  might  have  permitted  him  to 
be  clear  of,  hb  landscape  work  caught  the 
essentials  of  Highland  scenery  in  a  way,  as 
Scotchmen  no  doubt  truly  tell  us,  which  we 
must  find  it  difficult  to  understand.  And 
Paul  OhalmerS;  the  subject  of  the  ez^ubitel^ 


issued  memorial  volume  now  under  our  eyes, 
was  a  Scotch  painter  who  only  at  the  \ery 
end  of  his  too  brief  life  was  beginning  to  be 
known  beyond  the  Scottish  border.  Even  in 
Edinburgh  itself  the  recognition  of  his  ability 
was  slow ;  his  powers  were  not  of  a  kind  to 
make  early  assertion  of  their  claim  to  be 
valued.  His  work  was  oflton  too  tentative, 
too  full  of  various  and  laborious  effort,  to 
win  a  popular  success,  or  to  gain  the  particular 
regard  of  those  connoisseurs  who  exact  a  per- 
fect achievement,  and  take  note  of  no  other. 
Yet,  latterly,  he  had  done  a  good  deal  to 
justify  the  great  opinion  of  his  friends.  In 
landscape,  in  portraiture,  and  in  pathetic 
genre  pictures  be  had  made  his  mark. 

In  his  life  itself  there  is  little  to  chronicle. 
He  was  born  in  1833  at  Montrose,  the  little 
sea-board  town  of  which  the  humble  houses 
and  rare  towers  lie  packed  together  in  a  wide 
flat  land  and  under  a  spacious  sky.  He  died 
in  1878  in  a  public  hospital,  the  victim  of 
unexplained  accident,  at  midnight,  in  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh.  The  dates  are  separ- 
ated by  forty-five  years,  during  which  hardly 
anything  of  outward  incident  is  to  be  recorded, 
partly  because  he  left  nothing  in  the  way  of 
letters  and  papers  that  was  at  all  revealing, 
and  partly  because  his  life  was  really  as 
barren  of  outward  events  as  it  was  full  of 
devotion  to  the  art  which,  for  its  own  sake,  and 
with  hardly  any  heed  either  of  pecuniary 
recompense  or  social  success,  he  enthusiasti- 
cally pursued.  It  was  not  so  much  this  or 
that  event  of  which  the  biographer  can 
present  a  striking  picture,  as  the  softening 
and  cultivating  influences  of  every  day,  act- 
ing upon  a  mind  instantly  sensitive  to  culti- 
vation, that  ¥nx)ught  the  change  in  him  from 
the  impetuous  youth  sick  of  the  ship  chand- 
ler's shop  at  Montrose  and  flinging  a  broom  at 
the  scolding  chandler  in  token  of  final  rup- 
ture with  him,  and  the  genial,  refined,  gracious, 
but  most  simple  man  whom  those  of  us  re- 
member who  have  seen  him,  a  little,  in  his 
last  years  at  Edinburgh.  The  story  is  really 
one  not  of  events  at  ail,  but  of  a  character's 
slow  and  subtle  development ;  and  all  that  a 
biographer,  all  that  a  sympathetic  analyst, 
could  do  with  the  subject  has  been  done 
lovingly,  yet  with  extreme  fairness  and  with 
tasteful  reticence,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Gibson 
in  that  section  of  the  memorial  volume  which 
treats  of  the  man  himself  rather  than  of  his 
work.  To  say  roughly  and  briefly  what  Mr. 
Gibson  has  said  so  carefully  and,  as  far  as  the 
circumstances  allow  him,  so  completely,  is  not 
at  all  our  object.  The  book  itself  mast  be 
gone  to  to  judge  fairly  the  character  and  the 
order  of  work.  One  extract,  however,  from 
Mr.  Gibson's  writing  will  show  something  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  subject  as  well  as 
the  delicacy  of  its  treatment.  He  has  been 
speaking  of  Chalmers's  peculiar,  nay,  almost 
childlike  or  womanly,  care  to  live  in  a  society 
in  which  he  was  instinctively  appreciated 
rather  than  either  elaborately  criticised  or 
emptily  praised. 

'*  Perhaps  a  great  deal  of  that  necessity  for 
sympathy  arose  from  the  constant  fits  of  de- 
pression whioh  were  inseparable  from  his 
nervous,  excitable  nature.  These  periods  of 
reaction  were  constant  and  occasionally  very 
deep,  especially  when  he  had  some  worry  on 
hand,  or  when  his  work  was  not  going  on  well 
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in  bis  Btadio,  or  sometimet  fiurly  burrowed  in 
his  honBo,  and  had  to  be  dug  out  and  oomforted 
until  his  natural  elasticity  brought  him  up 
again.  Those  who  only  saw  him  m  his  sunny 
moods  in  society  were  apt  to  look  upon  him  as 
an  altogether  bright,  cheerful  creature,  and  had 
no  idea  of  the  brooding,  struggling  existence  in 
which  much  of  bis  life  was  passed.  The  want 
of  distinct  intellMiual  purpose,  and  of  resources 
apart  from  his  art,  left  him  very  much  at  the 
mercy  of  the  dominant  feeling  and  the  present 
time ;  and  when  these  seemed  unfavourable,  he 
had  not  that  power  of  disseyering  the  future 
from  the  present  feeling  which  helps  most  men 
through  their  periods  of  depression.  His 
strength  lay,  not  in  his  will,  but  in  his  intensity 
of  feeling  and  his  capacity  for  enjoyment ;  and, 
when  these  failed  him,  he  was  helpless.  In  one 
sense  he  was  apt  to  driffe  through  life,  for  he 
had  not  the  faculty  of  looking  clearly  round 
him  or  before  him,  but  was  always  at  the  mercy 
of  his  feelings;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  few 
men  could  be  more  consistent,  for  these  guiding 
feelings  were  limited,  pure,  and  strong.  An 
almost  necessary  trait  of  such  a  character  was 
the  want  of  ambition,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of 
it.  What  ambition  he  had  was  liznited  to  hi^h 
mastery  of  his  art,  without  much  regard  for  its 
popular  recognition,  or  what  fame  or  wealth 
might  follow.  He  was  singularly  careless  of 
the  ordinary  means  which  men  take  for  the  due 
recognition  of  their  merits.  When  the  recogni- 
tion came  in  his  way  it  pleased  him,  but  he 
never  Btepped  aside  for  it,  and  never  envied  it 
in  those  whom,  if  strongly  pressed,  he  would 
have  been  compelled  to  call  his  inferiors.  Ap- 
parently he  never  thought  of  leaving  the  narrow 
sphere  of  Edinburgh  life,  never  even  sent  a 
picture  to  the  Boyal  Academy,  the  one  or  two 
pictures  that  ever  appeared  there  being  sent  by 
his  friends,  who  always  oared  a  great  deal  more 
for  Chalmers's  reputation  than  he  did  himself.'* 

Of  Paul  Chalmers's  pietures,  my  own 
knowledge  is  so  fragmentary  and  scrappy  that 
I  am  much  more  in  a  position  to  be  iostmcted 
than  to  be  critical  in  reading  the  account 
given  of  them  by  Mr.  J.  F*  Wbite,  to  whose 
writing  on  this  purely  artistic  theme  the 
second  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted.  But 
it  is  ob?iou8  at  once  that  it  is  thoughtful 
work,  patiently  making  estimate  of  the  art 
with  which  it  has  to  deal.  Especially  in- 
teresting and  thorough  is  the  description  of 
The  Legend — ^a  picture  representative  of 
Chalmers's  highest  labour,  a  genre  picture  of 
children,  "  drawn  up  in  rude  semioircla, 
facing  the  old  woman,  who,  with  uplift  hand, 
is  telling  her  thrilling  story."  Mr.  White 
not  only  brings  the  picture  quite  vividly  before 
us,  and  shows  us  how  in  this  and  in  that 
feature  of  it  the  painter  was  influenced  by 
the  artists  he  had  most  studied,  but  he  makes 
it  the  occasion  for  insistance  on  Chalmers's 
pre-occupation  with  colour.  It  was  colour, 
we  remember,  from  Mr*  Gibson's  essay,  of 
which  he  was  wont  to  talk : — "  His  friend 
Fettie  tells  how  he  used  to  visit  him  at 
his  lodgings  " — this  was  in  the  days  of  his 
youth — "  and  stay  talking  with  him  until  he 
had  to  remain  for  the  night,  still  talking  till 
they  fell  asleep,  and  their  talk  was  all  about 
colour."  Outlines,  Mr.  White  tells  us, 
scarcely  existed  for  Chalmers's  eye :  '^  it  was 
the  solidity,  the  roundness,  of  the  object  that 
struck  him."  Bembrandt  and  Velasquez 
were  accordingly  his  masters.  As  years 
passed,  though  the  pre-occupation  with  colour 
remained,  the  colours  on  the  palette  were 
fewer  and  simpler,  and  the  effects  he  wrought 


with  these  were  more  delioate  and  harraonioiis. 
*^  The  varintions  of  local  colour  ilnder  tfie 
action  of  light  as  it  fell  on  different  curves 
and  planeft,  on  projections  and  depressions, 
became  a  constant  study  to  him."  Work  of 
detail,  fitter,  he  thought,  for  pictures  where 
they  could  be  **  smelt  *'  instead  of  "  looked  at," 
was  never  welcome  to  Chalmers,  but  the 
avoidance  of  small  detail  never  meant  with 
him  an  avoidance  of  labour ;  and  indeed  he  is 
set  apart  both  from  mediocre  painters  and 
from  the  greatest  by  the  seemingly  useless  re- 
petitions of  his  toils.  He  rarely  knew  where 
to  stop ;  or  rather,  it  was  a  temptation  he 
could  rarely  resist  to  alter  so  much  that  prac- 
tically it  was  a  new  beginning  that  was  made. 
The  pictures  of  his  which  we  know  are  onlv 
too  often  '^  the  tombs  "  of  the  pictures  which 
only  he  knew ;  and  so  much  was  this  hesita- 
tion, dissatisfaction,  and  recommencement 
characteristic  of  his  temperament  and  of  his 
work  that  a  peculiar  significance — a  pathos 
almost — belongs  to  the  clever  little  print,  one 
of  several  which  add  interest  and  prettiness 
to  this  work — the  print  recording  the  aspect 
of  the  back  room  piled  with  canvases  wait- 
ing or  canvases  abandoned. 

In  Mr.  White's  oriticbm,  apart  of  course 
irom  the  direct  reference. to  Chalmers,  there 
is  much  that  might  provoke  discussion.  But 
for  such  discussion  this  is  neither  the  place 
nor  the  occasion*  It  may  be  enough  to  name 
one  point  alone — 'the  presumed  capacity  of 
the  figure  painter  to  deal  with  landscape 
without,  as  we  understand  it,  the  special 
training  which  he  who  is  landscape  painter 
alone  has  time  to  receive.  Prosper  MMm6e 
said,  and  Mr.  White  quotes  the  saying  with 
no  qualification,  *'  On  salt  que  tous  lea 
peintres  qui  ont  ezcelle  k  representor  la  figure 
humaine  ont  6te  les  grands  paysagistes  lors- 
qu'ils  ont  voulu  Tfitre."  Prosper  Merim^e 
uttered  the  opinion  with  easy  grace  ;  it  was 
founded  on  an  acquaintance  chiefly  with 
ancient  landscape  art,  the  art  of  a  time  when 
imaginative  effort  in  landscape  was  less  sup- 
ported than  it  has  since  been  by  the  accurate 
knowledge  of  natural  fact  and  phenomena; 
and  the  opinion  hardly  commends  itself  to 
those  who  feel  the  supremacy  of  Turner,  and 
see  that  it  was  the  concentration  of  his  labour 
upon  one  order  of  art  which  allowed  to  his 
knowledge  and  to  the  labour  of  his  imagina- 
tion such  splendid  results. 

Fbbdbbick  Wbdmobs. 


MUnATTTRES  IN  KEW  BOITD  STBEBT. 

Thb  Collection  of  Miniatures  and  Enamels  now 
on  view  at  the  Dickinson  Q-allery,  at  114  New 
Bond  Street,  contains  some  fine  specimens  of 
this  beautifiil  and,  alas  I  almost  extinct  art. 
Though  not  equal  to  the  exceptionally  fine 
gathering  in  the  rooms  of  the  fiioyal  Academy 
last  year,  it  is  one  which  wiU  repay  more  than 
one  visit  from  anyone  with  tastes  either  his- 
torical or  artistic.  The  contributions  of  title 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  Lady  Burdett-Coutts,  and 
Mr.  J.  G.  Fanshawe  woidd  of  themselves  con- 
stitute an  exhibition  of  much  attraction.  The 
first-named  sends  a  number  of  jewelled  snuff- 
boxes deoorated  with  miniatures,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  CariUnal  Eiohelieu, 
La  Marouise  du  Deffand,  and  Mdlle.  Fontaines, 
all  by  retitot  Beside  a  brilliant  little  col- 
lection by  the  same  master,  including  portraits 
of  Charles  I.,  Charles  II.,  and  James  li.  (when 
Duke  of  York),  Lady  Burdett-Ooatts  contnbutes 


several  beautiful  and  important  works  by  Pster 
Oliver^   In  Iheee  the  lovely  Yenetia  Lady  Dighy 
ooeurs  frequently,  but  the  most  interesting  of 
them  is  one   of  the   hapless  Lady  Arabella 
Stuart,  unfortunatelv  much  damaged,  but  full 
of  strange,  sweet  charm.    Of  much  historical 
interest  are  her  portraits  of  two  short-Uved 
Princes  of  Wales— Prinoe  Arthur  (eldest  son  of 
Henry  YII.)  and  Prince  Henry  (eldest  aoii  of 
Jamee  I.).    Mr.  Fanshawe  also  sends  a  mimt- 
ture  of  this  Prince  Henry,  as  well  as  one  of 
Prinoe  Frederick  (eldest  son  of  Oe<nrg8  EL). 
The  latter  is  part    of   an  interesting  group 
of  portraits,   printed   on    Battersea  enamel, 
which  includes  one  of  (George  IE.  and  another 
of  the  famous  Elizabeth  Gunning  (Dockees  of 
Hamilton).      The    most    interesting  of  lib. 
Fanshawe's  miniatures    is  that  of  Elizabeth 
Cromwell,  the  mother  of  the  Protector,  whoae 
fine  face  and  firm  expression  seem  to  aooount  for 
her  son's  power  and  will,  but  not  for  any  of  his 
unattractive  qualities  either  of  faoe  or  mind. 
One  is  inclined  to  say  (afber  Talleyraad),  "  it 
must  have  been  his  fjGither  who  was  u^y"  Of 
little  less  interest  is  a  portrait  of  John  Hampden 
and  another  of  Milton,  the  latter  by  8.  Oooper. 
Mr.  Fanshawe's  Oosways  include  a  **  Perdita," 
a  charming   portrait  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  aad 
several  of  the  Stanley  family,  one  of  which, 
representing  the  thirteenth  Barl  of  Derby  and 
his  sister  when  children  ae  Amorini,  is  specially 
beautifuL   Like  moat  of  the  portraits  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  the  miniature  lent  by  the  Hon. 
B.  0.  Herbert  does  not  help  us  to  realise  her 
powers  of  fiEwoination.    A  portrait  of  James  IL 
\aekA,  nineteen),  lent  by  Mr.  Safe,  shows  quite  a 
pleasant  faoe,  and  shoulu  be  compared  withLidy 
Burdett-Ooutts*  miniature*  above  alluded  to, 
where  it  is  already  beginning  to  harden.  Ix)TerB 
of  Oosway  should  not  ML  to  look  at  the  Eirl  of 
Oharlemont*s  lovely  Bliaabeth  Marohioneas  of 
Oonyngham  or  Sir  T.  Blomefield's  little  boy  in 
a  blue  hat.     Mr.  Butler's  three  examples  of 
Nicholas  Hilliard  are  interesting  and  in  a  ip>od 
state  of  preservation,  showing  uie  fresh  bnght 
colours  and  minute  detail  characteristic  of  the 
master ;  but  the  most  important  work  in  the 
collection,  from  an  art  point  of  view,  is  the  Tsry 
large  miniature  (if  we  may  be  allowed  such  a 
paradoxical  expression)   by  Isaac  Oliver,  re- 
presenting Anthony  Maria  Browne  seooad  Yis- 
oount  Montague,  and  his  brothers,  John  and 
William,    attended   by  a  serving  man.   The 
three  brothers  are  in  black  satin,  uie  servant  in 
white.    They  are  all  full-lengths,  most  care- 
fully   drawn   and    delicatoly   painted.     Oae 
peculiarity  of  the  picture   is  the  resemblance 
between   the   brothers;    another,  the  sombre 
colours  employed.    It  is  what  Mr.  Whistler 
might  call  an  arrangement  in  black  and  gray. 
Every   advantage   is    taken    of  the    sheeny 
texture  of  the   brothers'  garments  to  hghten 
the  general  effect.    This  most  remarkable  wo» 
is  the  property  <^  the  Marquis  of  Ezetor.   Of 
the  later  painters,  Lord  Oharlemont's  enamels 
by  Bone,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  William  Herberts 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Milbank  bv  Sir  William  Boss, 
and  Mr.  Jenmiett  Browne's  Lady  Charlotte  Bury 
by  the  same  artist  are  good  examples;  and  the 
portraits  of  Lady  Wolverton  and  the  Duchess 
of  Manchester  by  Thorbum  make  one  regret 
more  than  ever  that  this  artist  should  hare 
ever   essayed   a    larger   srtyle.      Among  the 
curiosities  of  the   exhibition  are  two  faooy 
figures  in  bright  coloured  chalks  executed  by 
Sir   Thomas   Lawrenoe   when   sixteen  years 
old.  Cosmo  Monxhousb. 


OBITUART. 

HENBT  O'NBIL,  A.B.A. 

Hktoy  O'Nbil,  the  painter  of  Sadmard  Bo  I 
and  of  JETome  Agixin,  and  of  many  other  piotares 
at  least  as  ambitious  but  not  so  suooaesfai, 
died  (m  eataxday,  «he  18thi    Of  fete  yean  his 
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niiMliM  alivpid0iii<tf  nottoe,  bat  iha  celebrity 
aohi0?ad  bjr  Aim  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
wMBot  wbolly  an  aooident^  and  it  ia  likely  that 
his  beet  matkM  will  one  day  retire  some  interest 
in  bis  eaieor.     He  was  bom  out  of  Bngland, 
tkonab  of  British  parents,  in   1817,  and  it  is 
■tsted   that  he    entered    the  schools  of  the 
Academy  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  the  year  1833, 
and    that    he    snbeequently    became    much 
associated  with  Alfred  Elmore.    In  1840  these 
two  artists  traTelled  together  in  Italy,  and  the 
painting  of  historical  pictores    engi^;ed   the 
attention  of  Henry  0'N«L    He  was  a  sacoess- 
fal  exhibitor,  bat  it  was  not  for  many  years 
that  he  did  anything  to  give  him  a  front  place 
in  popolar  &Toar.    Before  the  end  of  the  period 
of  the  Orimean  War,  or  of  the  Indian  Matiny — 
we  really  Ibrget  which  it  was,  for  either  woald 
haye     seryed     the    occasion-— Henry     O'Neil 
paioted  ScuHpard   Eo  I   and  followed  op  its 
immediate  triamph  with  Home  Again  !    xhese 
ware  piotoiee  of  sterling  merit  as  well  as   of 
sensaticaial  saoeees.    The  first  of  them  was  fall 
of  character  and  pathoe.     It  belongs  to  the 
order  erf  historical  pictores,  and,  in  spite  of  its 
fiuilts,  it  most  some  dajr  be  admitted  to  be  his- 
torical. For  it  depicts  vividly,  with  observation 
and  with  sympathy,  an  event  scarcely  less  than 
national— the  embarkation  of  oar  troops  and 
the  partmg  with  kindred  and  with  womenkind. 
Beyond   the   point   reached    by    these   quite 
remarkable     tnoofirh    doubtless    very    faulty 
pictures,  Henry  O'Neil  did  not  go.    He  subse- 
quently painted  the  Wreck  of  the  Royal  Charter^ 
a  work  we  cannot  remember,  but  which  Mr. 
Anthony  TroUope  speaks  of  as  his  best,  and 
Omu^,  which  we  remember  unpleasantly.    He 
painted  likewise  the  DecAh  of  Bafad,  wiui  more 
attention  to  romantic  feeling  than  command  of 
the  instruments  of  the  painter.    Gradually  he 
fell  into  the  commonplace,  the  mediocre,  and 
thence  into  work  witn  which  criticism  hardly 
cared  to  deaL    Little  is  to  be  said  for  his  land- 
scape and  his  portraiture.    Mr.  0*Neil  was  a 
coitivated  man,  an  amateur  musician  of  some 
mark,  happy  with  his  violin.    And  latterly  he 
was  minded  to  be  a  writer.    It  is  now  indeed 
several  years  since  he  produced  a  pamphlet  on 
French  and  English  art,  in  which  he  displayed 
the  painter's  omy  too  frequent  inability  to  take 
any  count  of  schools  of  art  and  methods  of 
practice  with  which  he  is  not  himself  chiefly  in 
sympathy.    His  literary  work  in  criticism  was 
the  work  of  a  painter— it  was  not  an  apprecia- 
tion) but  an  ex  parte  statement.    Such  writing, 
though  it  comes  into  the  world  with  the  advan- 
ta^  of  havinff  attached   to   it   an    eminent 
pamter^s  name,  does  not  last  long.    Mr.  O'Neil's 
literary  efforts  are  already  well-nigh  forgotten. 
Eaetward  Ho !  will  yet  be  remembered.    And 
agun,  personal  memories  of  the  now  departed 
artist  are  favourable  and  affectionate.   He  would 
vrobably  have  done  more  in  life  if  he  had  spent 
himself  lees  variously.    But  he  was,  after  all,  a 
considerable  artist  and  a  praiseworthy  man* 


DHAwnros  at  chbistie*8. 
Mb.  C.  J.  Poolet's  large  and  important  collec- 
tion of  water-colour  drawings  was  sold  lately  at 
Mesm.  Christie,  Manson  and  Woods'.  It 
comisted  for  the  most  part  of  examples  of  the 
Bnglish  water-colour  art  of  two  generations 
illu4trious  in  water-colour — the  generation  of 
Girtin  and  Cozens,  and  that  of  David  Cox  and 
pewint.  A  comparison,  not  without  interest, 
is  that  which  may  be  made  between  the  prices 
fetched  by  the  examples  of  David  Cox  occurring 
in  this  sale  and  those  realised  by  the  very  same 
sketches,  two  years  since,  in  the  Stone  Ellis 
•ale— many  of  Mr.  Pooley's  drawings  by  Cox 
haring  come  from  that  unique  ooUection,  the 
disperaioQ  of  which  excited  so  much  interest  at 
the  time.  At  the  Stone  Ellis  sale  the  prices 
realised  by  the  pure  sketches  of  Davia  Oox 


were  high  beyond  precedent,  and  it  was  pretty 
confidently  inredicted  timt  they  would  never 
again  be  attained,  many  persons,  unable  to 
appreciate  the  genuine  and  potent  genius  of  the 
mastsr  in  Ins  later  time,  having  seen  in  the 
great  value  set  upon  his  slighter  works  a  merely 
temnorary  fashion.  The  prediction,  it  appears, 
has  been  falsified.  Hardly  more  than  a  single 
drawing  by  Cox  appearing  at  the  recent  Pooley 
sale  sold  for  a  less  sum  than  it  had  commanded 
two  years  since  at  the  Stone  Ellis  sale.  In 
meet  cases  the  prices  seem  to  have  increased. 
In  some  they  have,  within  this  short  time, 
actually  doubled.  It  should  be  said  that  these 
Haddon  sketches — executed  in  the  year  1845 
when  Cox  was  already  more  than  middle-as^ed, 
and  was  within  fourteen  years  of  his  death — 
are,  in  point  of  date,  the  first  great  group  of  his 
works  in  which  his  genius  was  fully  manifested. 
With  them  may  be  said  to  have  begun  his  third 
and  latest  style—the  style  in  which,  for  the  first 
time,  he  manifested  a  potent  individuality.  As 
time  pro^sses,  and  as  the  qualities  which 
make  artistic  work  really  valuable  get  to  be 
better  understood,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  a  yet  further  relative  importance  will  be 
given  to  the  work  of  Cox's  later  time  over  that 
of  his  earlier.  His  earl^^  work,  finished  and 
detailed,  has  its  merit  lying  upon  the  surface  ; 
complete  and  somewhat  petty  in  its  realisation, 
it  affords  at  once  all  the  pleasure  it  is  capable 
of  affording.  His  later  work,  swift  and 
summary— often  marvellously  slight,  with  a 
boldness  which  his  absolute  command  of  his 
subject  justified — ^is  a  constantly  enjoyable 
eyidence  of  power  to  see  and  power  to  select. 
The  touches  are  so  few  that  they  are  to  be 
counted ;  but  each  touch  is  priceless. 

The  drawing  of  The  Terrace^  Haddon^  sold  on 
Saturday  for  £59  17«.  We  are,  for  the  moment, 
Irithout  the  means  of  absolutely  identifying  it, 
but  it  was  one  of  two  drawings  in  the  Stone 
Ellis  sale  the  first  of  which  sold  for  twenty- 
five  guineas  and  the  second  for  forty-one.  It 
was  probably  the  second,  in  which  case  arise  in 
value  of  about  fifty  per  cent,  has  to  be  noted ; 
in  the  other  case  the  rise  would  be  of  more  than 
one  hundred  per  cent.,  but  the  former  is,  for 
several  reasons,  the  more  probable.  The 
drawing  of  The  Garden  Steps,  Haddon,  sold  for 
£52  10«.  on  Saturday  week.  It  had  fetched 
forty-six  guineas  at  the  Stone  Ellis  auction. 
The  Courtyard,  Haddon,  reached  £49  Is.  at^  the 
recent  sale.  It  had  been  sold  for  twenty-six 
guineas  in  the  Stone  Ellis  collection.  Haddon, 
from  the  Bridge,  fetched  £57  15^.  the  other  day. 
We  cannot  quite  certainly  identify  it  in  the 
Stone  Ellis  catalogue.  The  Peacock  Inn, 
Eoweley,  fetched  £54  12a.  The  MiU  Head, 
Bowaley,  sold  for  £37  16a.  It  sold  for  thirty-one 
guineas  on  its  former  appearance.  The  Monk's 
Walk,  Haddon,  sold  for  £73  10a.  Of  David 
Coxes  apparently  not  in  the  Stone  Ellis  sale 
we  note  The  Lost  Path,  £69  6a. ;  Harlech  Castle, 
£61  19a. ;  A  Scene  in  Wales,  £38  17a. ;  Lamb 
Ueaiing  over  Dying  EwSy  £110  15a.  ("David 
Cox,'^  says  the  Catalogue,  *' called  this  his 
cartoon  ") ;  Evening,  a  landscape  with  shepherd 
and  sheep  returning  home,  £126 ;  Gader  Idris, 
£74  11a.;  Snowdon,  £64  ;  Bettwys  Old  Church, 
£204  15a. ;  Bhyl  Sands,  £168 ;  Driving  to  the 
Pasture,  £246 ;  and  Take  the  Left  Road,  £278  bs. 

By  J.  M.  W.  Turner  there  were  to  be  noted 
at  this  sale  the  Valley  of  the  St-Gothard,  £63 ; 
The  Val  d!  Aosta,  £78  15a. ;  Baiile  Old  Church 
(from  the  Heugh  collection),  £91  7a.;  Caasio- 
bury,  Home  and  Park  (from  the  Mendel  collec- 
tion), £504 ;  FonthiU  (from  the  Heugh  collec- 
tion and  from  Fonthill),  £525.  The  drawings 
by  Qirtin  did  not  appear  to  be,  on  the  whole,  of 
the  first  quality,  and  hardly  one  of  them  reached 
prices  wmch  are  commanded  by  his  finer  work. 
We  note  only  among  Qirtin's  works  St.  Agatha's 
Abbey,  £19  19a.;  Norwich,  £21  10a.  Qd.;  Valle 
Cruci9  Abbey,  £19 19a.;  Jedburgh  Abbey  (from  the 


Heugh  collection),  £27  6a.;  Norham  Oaetle—% 
favourite  subject  with  Turner— £38  15a. ;  GuiS' 
borough,  £36  15a. ;  Lincoln  Cathedral,  £63 ;  and 
Bichmond,  Yorkshire,  £19.  By  Cozens  there  were 
no  examples,  or,  at  all  events,  hardly  any,  of 
the  first  quality,  save  perhaps  Borne,  £84.  By 
H.  Edridsre  we  note  thQ  Prison  of  the  Gondergerie, 
Paris,  £45  3a. ;  by  John  Varley  a  View  near 
Eton,  £17  17a. ;  Harlech  CasUa,  £35  14a. ;  and  a 
Grand  Classical  Landscape  of  the  kiud  that 
engaged  Varley's  attention  after  his  earlier  days, 
£73  2a.  By  J.  Glover,  The  Bass  B^ck,  £25  4a., 
and  Friars^  Crag,  Derwentwater,  £50  8a.  By  P. 
Nicholson,  Chester,  £34  13s.  By  E.  P.  Boning- 
ton — an.  artist  sometimes  over-rated,  and  as 
devoid  of  sentiment  as  was  William  Miiller — a 
Street  in  Verona,  £19  8a.  6i.  By  William, 
Hunt  there  seemed  specially  noteworthy  one  of 
his  rare  town  views;  simple  and  masterly 
drawings,  often  far  more  interesting  than  his 
most  sucoessfully  laboured  representations  of 
fiowers  and  fruits,  or  of  the  rustics  of  his  choice. 
This  drawing  was  one  of  St.  Martin's  Church, 
Trafalgar  Square  ;  it  had  been,  if  we  mistake 
not,  recently  seen  at  an  exhibition  in  Bond 
Street.  It  fetched  in  the  late  sale  £74  11a.  The 
drawings  by  John  Sell  Ootmin  did  not  include 
any  of  the  very  best  of  that  admirable  master  of 
the  Norwich  School.  One  of  Evening,  rooks 
returning  home,  sold  for  £29  8a.  By  David 
Eoberts  there  was  an  Approach  to  Mount  Sinai, 
stated  to  be  from  Lord  Ellesmere'a  collection, 
which  fetched  £52  10a.  By  Luke  GlennelK  the 
Highland  Ferry  Boai-^dk  favourable  example  of 
the  work  of  a  very  gifted  artist  never,  perhaps, 
fully  appreciated  by  the  public— £67  4a.  George 
Barrett  was  represented  by  some  notable  land* 
scapes  of  highly  finished  evening  effects,  such 
as  it  was  his  wont  to  execute.  For  example. 
Sunset,  £126 ;  the  Return  from  Labour,  £52  10a.  j 
The  Gondola,  £141  15a. ;  The  Underdiff,  Isle  of 
Wight,  £94 10a.  A  Oattermole — Colonel  Pride's 
Purge — ^from  the  Qailter  collection,  realised 
£162  15a. ;  and  another,  The  Farewell,  from  the 
Gillott  collection,  fetched  £147.  By  Samuel 
Front  there  was  the  drawing  of  Albert  DUrer's 
Well  at  Nuremberg,  which  realised  £89  5a. ;  an 
Old  Church  at  Tours,  £90  8a.  ;  Portsmouth, 
£120  15a.;  Chartres  Cathedral,  £74;  and  The 
Temple  of  Mars,  Borne,  £96  12a.  By  William 
Miiller,  a  clever  drawing  of  Gillingham,  from  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Constable,  of  Arundel,  £60  18a. 
By  George  Fennell  Robson— a  very  sterling,  if 
not  always  a  very  attractive  and  individual, 
artist  in  water-colour  painting— there  appeared 
the  fine  drawing  of  Ely,  a  large  work  from  the 
Leaf  collection,  and  exhibited  at  the  Manchester 
Art  Ihreasures  Exhibition.  It  fetched  on  this 
occasion  £194  6s.  Copley  Fielding  was  well 
represented  by  Dartmouth  and  by  the  Sussex 
Doiyna,  the  former  of  which  reached  £111  and 
the  latter  £74  11a.  Sir  Augustus  Calcott  was 
probably  best  represented  by  a  Biver  Scene  in 
Devon,  which  sold  for  £ll7  12a.  There  were  a 
fair  number  of  drawings  by  Peter  Dewint,  of 
which  some  were  notable  examples  of  his  broad 
manner  and  easy  mastery  of  his  themes.  A 
Barge  on  the  Thames  by  this  artist  fetched 
£68  5s, ;  Old  Houses  in  Lincoln,  £73  10a. ;  Borrow, 
dale,  £86  2a. ;  a  Coast  Scene  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, ''from  Mrs.  Tatlock's  sale,"  £46  4a. ;  The 
Haweewater  Mountains,  from  the  western 
terrace,  Lowther  Castl*».  £94  10a. ;  Keniluoorth, 
£88  4a. ;  and  The  Hayfitld.  £178  lOa. 

The  entire  sum  realised  by  the  sale  of  Mr. 
Pooley's  collection  of  drawings  was  £8,937  12a., 
and  the  sale  was  attended  by  many  of  the 
principal  Eaglish  amateurs  and  dealers.  Among 
the  chief  purchasers  the  priced  Catalogue  will  be 
found  to  include  the  names  of  Messrs.  Agnew, 
Vokins.  Hogarth,  Maclean,  White,  Grundy 
and  Smith,  Grindlay,  Badley,  Hallett, 
Wertheimer,  the  **  Fine  Art  Society,"  Falser, 
Corbett,  and  others.  No  sale  of  English  water- 
colours  of  equal  importance  has  occurred  for  ^ 
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considerable  period,  and  a  general  review  of  the 
prices  certainly  shows  no  diminution  in  the 
Talue  of  drawings  by  the  greater  men  of  the 
last  ceneration  and  of  the  last  but  one.  It 
woula  appear  from  other  sales  that  it  is  the 
works  of  living  artists  not  admittedly  of  the 
first  rank  which  are  this  year,  and  which  have 
been  for  the  last  year  or  two,  suffering  most 
in  value  when  offered  to  public  competition. 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr.  Henry  Lemon,  the  well-known  engraver 
of  Harvey  showing  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood 
and  some  of  Webster's  famous  pictures,  has 
lately  completed  a  lar^e-sized  line-engraving 
of  the  Beaconsfield  Oabmet,  comprising  twelve 
figures.  The  work  has  occupied  Mr.  Lemon 
for  four  years,  and  is  taken  from  the  painting 
by  Mr.  Charles  Mercier.  The  engraving  is 
published  by  Messrs.  Oolnaghi  of  PaU  Mall. 

Mr.  Ernest  Orofts,  A.B.A.,  contemplates 
contributing  to  the  forthcoming  Boyal  Academy 
a  large  work  measuring  seven  by  four  feet  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  after  the  Battle  of 
Bamillies.  The  Duke,  followed  by  several 
officers  and  a  bod^  of  cavalry,  is  just  riding  up  to 
the  French  position  over  a  slight  hillock,  while 
the  troops  rash  from  their  bivouac  fires  to  cheer 
him.  On  the  Duke's  right  are  the  battered  and 
smouldering  ruins  of  the  village. 

The  picture  of  the  Chinese  Lady,  which  is  the 
first  of  the  kind  ever  painted  by  a  European 
artist,  and  which  was  inspected  last  season  by 
the  Qneen  at  Windsor,  is  now  on  view  in  the 
saloon  of  the  Folly  Theatre,  where  it  attracts 
considerable  notice  by  the  frequenters  of  the 
theatre.  The  work  is  from  the  brush  of  Mr. 
Walter  Goodman,  whose  portrait  of  the  Chinese 
ambassador  was  exhibited  at  the  Boyal  Academy. 
Mr.  Goodman  is  at  present  engaged  u^on  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins.  This  distin- 
guished writer  has  never  sat  to  any  artist  since 
ne  was  quite  a  young  man. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Linton,  whose  first  public  experi- 
ment in  oil-painting  was  made  only  two  years 
ago,  ^rill  exhibit  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  a 
large  and  important  work  in  oil — ^the  first  com- 
pleted of  a  projected  series  of  six  destined  for 
the  decoration  of  a  large  house.  The  six  scenes 
will  represent  incidents  in  the  life  of  a  soldier— 
'*  incidents,"  we  say  advisedly,  rather  than  the 
career — for  they  will  be  painted  in  accordance 
with  what  is  pretty  well  known  to  be  the  creed 
of  Mr.  Linton  in  regard  to  pictorial  art :  that 
the  execution  must  count  for  more  than  the 
subject,  and  that  a  painting  must  be  picturesque 
and  pleasant  to  the  eye,  whether  or  no  it  has, 
at  the  same  time,  an  interest,  literary  or  his- 
torical. There  is  therefore  nothing  remarkable 
in  the  artist  having  decided  to  begin  his  series 
with  a  painting  which  will  not  finally  take  its 
place  as  the  first  of  the  set,  but  rather  as  the 
fourth.  Without  regard  to  what  may  come 
before  or  what  may  follow  after,  the  soldier  is 
here  seen  in  young  middle-life — say,  at  the 
age  of  six  or  eight  and  thirty — and  on  an 
occasion  of  triumph.  Beturning  from  war,  in 
which  he  has  been  victorious,  the  soldier,  a 
young  general,  is  introduced  to  the  Court, 
accompanied  by  a  swarthy  captive  and  by  many 
rich  spoils.  The  king  and  queen  sit  on  their 
thrones  on  a  dais  to  the  left  of  the  design. 
The  middle  of  the  picture  is  occupied  by  the 
figures  of  the  general  and  of  the  captive  as  they 
stand  out  in  the  large  and  stately  audience 
chamber,  hung  with  banners  and  carpeted  with 
Eastern  fabrics;   while  the  right  side  of  the 

Sicture  is  filled  with  a  group  of  the  followers  of 
tie  warrior—  his  captains  and  lieutenants.  As  the 
picture  is  not  yet  ^uite  finished,  the  present  is 
not  the  time — nor,  indeed,  is  this  the  place — ^in 
which  to  criticise  as  well  as  to  describe  it. 
9Rxe  scheme  is  bo  large,  the  amount  of  subject 


forced  upon  the  painter  by  the  incident  depicted 
necessarily  so  great,  that  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  simple  charm  and  glory  of  colour  which 
the  artist  has  often  sought  for  in  his  work  in 
water-colour  will  be  here  less  apparent  than  in 
certain  of  his  other  productions.  The  com- 
plexity of  detail  wiU  at  all  events  render  it 
more  difficult  for  the  chief  interest  of  the  work 
to  consist  in  the  display  of  qualities  which  are 
wholly  those  of  the  painter.  The  interest  of 
character  cannot  fail  to  be  introduced,  and 
something  of  the  interest  of  a  story,  and  the 
artist  will  be  forced  to  make  more  of  these 
than  he  has  sometimes  been  accustomed  to  do 
when  the  fascination  of  colour  and  line  were 
found  sufficient,  and  when,  indeed,  some  agree- 
able arrangement  of  hue  or  of  form  constituted 
the  chief  motive  of  the  picture. 

We  understand  that  a  new  and  thoroughly 
revised  edition  of  Miss  Kate  Thompson's  Hand- 
book to  the  Public  Picture  QaXleriee  of  Europe 
wUl  be  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  and 
Co.  before  Easter.  A  new  and,  it  is  hoped, 
useful  feature  in  this  edition  is  the  insertion  of 
about  two  hundred  outline  illustrations  of  some 
of  the  most  typical  pictures  of  the  Great 
Masters,  accurately  drawn  from  the  originals 
and  reproduced  most  faithfully  by  the  Typo- 
graphic Etching  Company.  Though  necessarily 
on  a  small  scale,  it  is  hoped  that  the  drawings 
may  serve  to  recal  the  details  of  each  composi- 
tion to  those  who  have  seen  the  pictures,  and 
enable  the  visitors  to  the  different  galleries  to 
recognise  at  once  the  ohitf  pictures  mentioned 
in  the  text. 

Considered  as  a  composition,  M.  de  Neu- 
ville's  picture  of  The  Defence  of  Rorhe'a  Drift, 
now  on  view  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's  gallery 
in  New  Bond  Street*  is  in  many  parts  skilful, 
and  it  is  certainly  spirited.  The  hue  of  figures 
carrying  the  sick  from  the  blazing  hospital  is 
well  conceived,  and  the  foremost,  a  stalwart 
sailor,  strikes  us  as  excellent,  botii  as  regards 
figure  and  face.  The  attitude  of  the  chaplain,  the 
Bev.  G.  Smith,  who,  as  the  printed  description 
of  the  picture  tells  us,  was  **  ready  to  administer 
cartridges  as  well  as  spiritual  consolation,"  is 
easy  and  probably  life-like.  He  is  for  the 
moment  devoting  himself  to  the  former  branch 
of  duty,  and,  although  a  keen  sense  of 
propriety  has  prevented  him  from  divesting 
himself  of  his  inconvenientiy  long  clerical  coat, 
he  is  energetically  exploring  the  recesses  of  his 
uuclerical  haversack  in  which  the  cartridges 
are  stored.  At  the  same  time  he  is  "  adminis- 
tering  "  some  consolation  of  the  non-spiritual 
kind  to  one  of  the  gallant  defenders  of  the 
barricade,  who,  by-the-way,  unless  he  idters  the 
direction  of  his  outstretched  hand,  is  not  likely 
to  grasp  the  cartridges.  Commissary  Dalton's 
face  is  caref ulljr  painted,  but,  unless  ms  legs  are 
abnormal,  considerable  injustice  is  done  to  them 
by  the  painter.  Many  of  the  other  figures  are 
drawn  with  vigour,  but  the  countenances  are 
rather  devoid  of  expression — a  remark,  however, 
which  certainly  is  not  applicable  to  the  diabolical 
looking  **  mounted  "  Zulu  in  the  distance.  The 
smoke  from  the  burning  roof  of  the  hospital  ia 
singularly  fiat  and  woolly,  and  distributes  itself 
in  the  atmosphere  in  a  somewhat  erratic  manner. 
The  hillside  to  the  left,  Oscarberg  Hill— stated 
to  be  onl^.  four  hundred  yams  from  the 
building — is  painted  as  uncertainly  as  if  it 
were  miles  off,  and  we  have  failed  to  find  any 
traces  of  the  caves  indicated  in  the  pen-and-ink 
sketch  which  hane;8  in  another  part  of  the  room. 
We  are  not  satisfied  that  all  the  lights  in  the 
picture  are  rightly  placed,  and  there  seems  to 
us  to  be  a  lack  of  concentration  in  this  and  other 
respects.  The  scarlet  in  some  of  the  soldiers' 
coats  strikes  us  as  crude,  but  in  other  respects 
the  colouring  is  not  ^rish ;  there  is  plenty  of 
life  and  movement  m  the  picture,  and  it  will 
doubtless  attain  considerable  popularity. 

There  is  an  important  project  now  before 


the  Manchester  public.  The  "  Boyal  Institu- 
tion for  the  Promotion  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
Art "  ifl  the  property  of  a  body  of  shareholdoTB 
who  are  precluded  by  its  constitution  from 
ever  reanmg  any  pecuniary  advantages  eyeii 
from  its  dissolution.  The  council  have  reoom- 
mended  that  it  should  be  offered  to  the  city  as 
an  art  gallery  on  condition  that  the  town 
council  provide  an  endowment  fund  of  £50,000 
in  order  that  £2,000  vearly  may  be  spent  in  the 
purchase  of  works  of  art.  The  Boyal  Institu- 
tion site  and  building,  which  is  one  of  Barry's 
best,  is,  with  its  small  permanent  gallery, 
probably  worth  £100,000.  This  scheme  has 
still  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  shareholders 
and  of  tiie  city  council.  The  pictures  belong- 
ing to  the  institution  include  two  very  fine 
Ettys,  a  considerable  number  of  more  or  less 
genuine  Old  Masters,  and  a  few  modem  works 
of  interest  and  value.  Manchester  has  lonz 
needed  an  art  gallery,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  none  of  her  merchant  princes  hare 
imitated  the  example  of  Sir  William  Brown  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  of  Liverpool. 

The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  contains  a 
very  interesting  paper  read  by  Mr.  John 
Sparkes,  head-master  of  the  classes  at  Soath 
Kensington,  at  the  meeting  of  the  society  on 
the  10th  inst.,  "  On  the  Further  Development 
of  the  Fine  Art  Section  of  the  Lambeth 
Pottery,"  in  which  he  gives  a  clear  and  concise 
account  of  the  history  of  Doulton  ware  from  its 
commencement  till  the  present  day,  noting 
particularly  the  beautiful  recent  introductions 
of  new  bodies  and  processes,  such  as  the  glaze- 
less  "jasper,"  Lambeth  ** faience."  pdte-m- 
pdte,  and  "impasto  painting."  The  paper  is 
illustrated  with  woodcuts  of  choice  examples 
and  the  monograms  of  the  clever  band  of  artists 
which  Mr.  Henry  Doulton  has  been  so  judicious 
and  successful  in  encouraging.  No  one  can  he 
better  entitled  to  speak  of  the  distinctive  merits 
of  these  artists  than  Mr.  Sparkes,  so  long  the 
master  of  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art,  when 
nearly  all  of  them  received  their  education. 
His  paper  is  a  chapter  of  the  history  of  art  in 
England  of  which  the  nation  may  well  he 
proud.  The  beautiful  collection  of  Dodton 
ware  exhibited  at  the  meeting  was  on  yiew  in 
the  society's  rooms  on  Friday,  the  12th  inst., 
and  Saturday  and  Monday  last. 

A  MOVEMENT  has  been  set  on  foot  by  the 
classical  professors  at  King's  and  University 
OoUeges,  in  conjunction  with  the  committee  of 
the  King's  College  Lectures  to  Ladies,  to  pro- 
vide for  instruction  in  Greek  art,  and  to  utilise 
the  collections  of  the  British  Museum  with  that 
object.  Mr.  0.  T.  Newton,  O.B.,  has  undertaken 
to  deliver  the  first  course,  consisting  of  eight 
lectures  on  Greek  Sculpture  and  Fainting,  at 
the  Botanical  Theatre,  University  College, 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June  next, 
commencing  May^  6.  The  lectures  will  he 
accompanied  by  visits  to  the  British  Museum, 
and  will  have  special  reference  to  the  works  of 
art  which  can  be  studied  there.  The  co-opera- 
tion of  the  principal  colleges  and  schools  in  and 
near  London  will  be  invited ;  and,  if  the  present 
movement  is  well  supported,  it  is  hoped  that 
much  may  be  done  thereby  to  facilitate  the 
systematic  study  of  Greek  art  as  a  branch  of 
classical  education,  which  has  recently  been  so 
strongly  advocated  in  several  quarters.  Pro- 
spectuses may  be  obtained  from  Prof.  G.  C. 
Warr,  King's  College,  Strand ;  from  Prof.  A 
Goodwin,  University  College,  Gbwer  Street;  or 
from  Miss  Schmitz,  secretary  to  the  Kings 
CoUege  Lectures  to  Ladies,  5  Obaerratory 
Avenue,  Kensington,  "W. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  "Impreesion- 
nistes  "  is  to  open  early  in  ApriL 

M.  Barbet  db  Joinr  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academic  dee  BcftUX-Arts  m 
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M .  BjENJAJCDT  FiLLON,  the  eminent  ooUector, 
vntinf(  in  the  current  number  of  the  Oazette  des 
B^uX'Arta,  makes  known    two    unpablished 
documents  containing  certain  indications  relat- 
mg  to  the  great  engrayer,  Marcantonio  Raimondi. 
Thefint  of  these  simply  records  the  names  of 
Ifafcantonio  and  his  either  Andrea  on  the  title- 
page  of  an  Aldine  edition  of  Aulus  Gbllius, 
pTibhshed  in  1515  ;  the  second  is  a  letter  written 
&t>m  Bologna  in  March  1659  by  a  certain  Des- 
hajes   (possibly   Jean    Desha^es,    a    French 
engraTer;  to  Francois  Langloys,  in  Paris.  In  this 
letter  the  writer  records  that  he  has yisited  abook- 
teller  at  Bologna  who  claims  to  be  descended 
from  a  bastard  son  of  Marcantonio,  who  was 
also  a  famous  engrayer,  like  his  father.    Marc- 
antonio left  this  son  some  property  at  Argini, 
near  Bologna,  at  his  death ;  and  his  descendant, 
the  Bolognese  bookseller,  still  possessed  four 
oopper-plates  and  a  book  of  drawings  by  Marc- 
antonio, as  well  as  a  number  of  plates  by  the 
Km,  who  was  baptised  by  the  name  of  GKorgio 
and  sumamed    Benedetto   Yerine,    after  his 
mother.     These   are  slight   details,    but  still 
they  are  of  interest  in  the  paucity  of  informa- 
tion ragudin^  Marcantonio's  life,  and  it  would 
be  extremely  interesting  to  find  out  something 
more  about  this  son,  whose  name  has  not  hither- 
to been  known.    M.  Fillon  hazards  a  surmise 
19  to  whether  he  may  not  be  the  same  as  the 
mjflter  who  generally  signed  his  plates  with  a 
(^e,  hot  sometimes  with  the   initials   '^B.Y." 
TbB  Master  of  the  Die  was  certainly  an  imitator 
of  Marcantonio,    but   until  we    gain    further 
particulars  it  is  useless  to  frame  hypotheses 
regarding  the  productions  of  this  newly  dis- 
ooTered  son  of  uie  great  engrayer. 

BouEN  is  a  town  that  has  long  been  noted 
for  its  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts.  Its  ex- 
hibitions rank  among  the  most  important  of  all 
in  the  French  provinces,  and  have  always 
altncted  a  large  number  of  distinguished  con- 
tnbators.  Its  permanent  gallery  also  reckons 
eomo  important  works,  and  these  haye  increased 
so  greaUy  of  late  that  a  new  museum  has 
become  necessary  to  hold  them.  This  new 
museum,  which  is  to  be  a  picture  gallery  and  a 
library  in  one,  has  indeed  been  begun,  and  the 
pictures  from  the  ill-lighted  old  gaUery  in  the 
Hotel  de  Tille  haye  been  remoyed  to  one  wing 
of  it,  whidi  is  already  finished.  The  entire 
building  idll,  when  completed,  include  another 
visg  and  a  large  central  building.  It  has  been 
designed  on  the  same  plan  as  seyeral  of  the 
newly  constructed  European  galleries,  and  is 
eaid  to  leaye  nothing  to  be  desired  in  point  of 
conyenience  of  arrangement. 

Ir  has  been  proposed  by  M.  de  Chenneyibres 
that  portraits  of  all  the  members  of  the  French 
Academy  shall  be  placed  in  an  album  and 
preseryed  in  the  library  of  the  Institute.  These 
portraits  should  be  either  drawn  or  engrayed,  and 
executed  by  the  principal  artist- academicians. 
The  proposal  is  to  be  discussed  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Academy. 

The  third  centenary  of  the  death  of  Andrea 
PaUadio  will  be  publicly  celebrated  in  Yicenza 
on  August  10. 

We  hear  from  Montecassino  that  the  celebra- 
tion of  tiie  centenary  of  St.  Benedict  has  been 
postponed  until  April  4.  The  fites  will  last 
three  daySy  and  the  wonderful  frescoes  of  the 
band  of  (}ennan  Benedictines  entrusted  with  the 
restoration  of  the  abbey  are  expected  to  attract 
a  throng  <Kf  artistic  yisitors. 

The  Neapolitan  archaeologist.  Prof.  Qiulio 
Minerrini,  is  now  employed  on  a  descrintiye 
catalogue  of  the  terra-cottas  in  the  Museo 
Campano  at  Naples.  This  museum,  which  was 
only  established  a  few  years  ago,  contains  a 
preoioua  collection  of  more  than  fiye  thousand 
tena-cottas. 

U.  Obasixb  Blakc,  who   is  at  present 


occupied  with  his  course  of  lectures  at  the 
College  de  France  on  the  Italian  painters  of 
the  fifteenth  *century,  is  also,  according  to  the 
Moniteur  Universely  preparing  a  complete  history 
of  painting  at  this  period.  This  will  be  pub- 
lished, when  ready,  in  the  form  of  a  magnificent 
illustrated  work,  giying  reproductions  of  all 
the  great  pictures  executed  by  Italian  painters 
before  the  full  triumph  of  the  Benaissance  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  His  desire  seems  to  be 
to  show  how  much  was  achieyed  by  the  pre- 
cursors of  Baphael  and  Michelangelo,  and  how 
these  great  masters  only  consummated  the 
work  that  was  begun  by  Lippo  Lippi,  Masaccio, 
and  other  distinguished  artists  of  the  preceding 
century. 

The  new  number  of  the  Eicher  more  than 
maintains  the  character  of  the  periodicsd,  which 
is  now  about  the  first  of  our  artistic  monthlies. 
Mr.  Ghattock's  etching  of  ''Tintagel"  is  a 
picture  both  poetical  and  forcible,  and  the  little 
poem  that  accompanies  it  is  thoroughly  welcome 
on  its  merits  as  excellent  yerse,  with  high 
feeling  and  happy  expression  of  it.  Mr. 
Murray's  etching  of  *'  The  Tiger  '* — with  yerses 
by  Blake — ^is  adroit,  but  not  yery  interesting. 
Baron  yon  Q-leichen-Busswurm  contributes  a 
winter  landscape — skaters  in  Holland — which  it 
is  truly  said  reminds  one,  by  its  theme,  of 
Isaac  yan  Ostade,  as  indeed  of  many  another 
Dutch  painter.  The  transitions  from  dark  to 
light  may  possibly  be  too  abrupt,  but  all  modes 
of  representation  are  necessarily  conyentional, 
and  the  present  etching  is  successful  in  ^e 
sense  that  it  is  a  striking  picture. 

In  the  Portfolio  this  month  there  is  an 
article  by  Miss  Julia  Cartwright  that  will 
interest  most  readers.  It  is  entitled  "  Yanillo 
and  her  Painter,"  and  giyes  an  inyiting  descrip- 
tion of  the  beautiful  old  town  of  Yarallo  in  the 
Yal  Sesia,  one  of  the  yalleys  which  lie  around 
the  southern  slope  of  Monte  Bosa.  This  loyely 
spot  has  a  reputation  for  sanctity,  for  just 
aboye  the  town  is  the  Sacro  Monte  with  its 
chapel  built  in  1493  in  exact  imitation  of  that 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  Hither 
crowds  of  pilgrims  fiocked  in  former  times,  and 
eyen  now,  at  any  of  the  chief  festiyals  of  the 
Church,  this  secluded  little  sanctuary  receiyes 
numerous  deyotees.  The  painter,  par  excellence^ 
of  this  region  is  the  graceful  Ghtudenssio  Ferrari, 
who  was  Baphaers  assistant  in  Bome.  Gau- 
denzio  was  born  in  the  Val  Sesia  in  1484 ;  and 
though  he  leit  it  after  a  time  to  study  at  Milan, 
Perugia,  and  Bome,  he  returned  to  fill  all 
the  churches  of  his  natiye  yalley  with  hislayish 
conceptioDS.  More  especially  at  Yarallo,  where 
he  liyed  for  many  years  surrounded  by  pupils, 
are  his  elaborate  representations  of  sacred 
eyents  to  be  seen.  Two  yiews  of  the  Sacro 
Monte,  etched  by  £.  Yon,  giye  some  idea  of 
this  little-known  locality,  and  show  tiiat  Miss 
Cartwright  has  not  exaggerated  her  description 
of  its  beauty.  A  refined  portrait  study  of  a 
young  girl,  by  P.  H.  Oalderon,  etched  by  0.  O. 
Murray,  which  is  giyen  as  a  frontispiece,  will 
also  be  likely  to  proye  an  attraction  in  this 
number  of  the  Portfolio. 

The  fourth  number  of  the  American  Art 
Review  contains  yarious  artides  of  yalue  and 
some  excellent  etchings.  Of  the  articles  of 
more  than  American  interest  perhaps  the  chief  is 
a  short  sketch,  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse, 
of  Hokusai  (or  Hoksai),  the  founder  of  the 
modem  Japanese  school  of  drawing.  This 
account,  wnich  is  partly  based  on  tJie  work  of 
Dr.  Anderson,  of  the  British  Legation  at  Tokio 
(Jlittory  of  Japanese  Art)^  and  partly  on  in- 
formation contributed  by  an  old  pupil  of 
Hokusai's,  offers  a  charming  picture  of  the  artist 
who,  springing  from  the  ranks  of  the  people 
and  working  with  unwearied  industry  till  his 
ninetieth  year,  wrought  a  complete  reyolution 
in  Japanese  design.    He  was  bom  in  1760,  but 


did  not  become  famous  till  1810,  when  his 
Manguwa  (or  "Ten Thousand  Sketches")  began 
to  appear.  It  is  curious,  indeed,  that  an  artist 
whose  motto  was  "  the  return  to  nature,"  who 
''  went  on  studying,  not  from  books,  but  from 
nature,"  should  haye  appeared  in  the  farthest 
East  at  the  yery  moment  when  Wordsworth 
and  Turner  were  beginning  to  teach  the  same 
lesson  among  ourselyes.  The  chief  illustrations 
of  the  number,  beside  those  from  the  Japanese, 
are  two  etchings  by  the  brothers  Thomas  and 
Peter  Moran,  and  one  (first  printed  by  the  Yien- 
nese  Gesellschaft  fiir  yeryielfaltigende  Kunst) 
by  Forberg,  after  Salentin's  Pray&r  in  the  Forest. 
Mr.  Thomas  Moran's  The  Passaic  Meadows  is  a 
loyely  study  of  still  water,  and  lush  grasses, 
and  distant  trees.  The  American  et(mers  of 
landscape  are  pressing  yery  close  after  their 
European  brethren. 

On£  of  the  most  charming  works  of  sculpture 
that  the  modem  Italian  chisel  has  lately  pro- 
duced is  now  being  jpacked  in  its  temporary 
sarcophagus  to  be  shipped  for  London,  where 
it  will  be,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive objects  of  the  spring  exhibitions.  We  hear 
that  it  is  to  go  to  the  Grosyenor  Gallery,  and 
the  managers  of  that  yaluable  institution  may 
con^atulate  themselves  on  the  temporary  pos- 
session of  BO  fine  a  work.  It  is  the  result  of 
some  years  of  thoughtful  study  and  careful  exe- 
cution, the  conception  and  the  work  of  the 
Cay.  Francesco  Fabi-Altini.  It  represents 
Galatea  seated  upon  a  rock,  about  which  the 
waters  gently  surge,  fearful  to  moisten  the 
tender  foot  round  which  they  play.  Her  head 
inclines  oyer  the  right  shoulder,  and  is  elegantly 
dressed  with  leaves  and  shells,  intertwined  with 
strings  of  pearls.  The  right  hand,  gracefully 
raised  over  the  head,  holds  a  drapery,  disposed 
with  much  elegance,  falling  over  her  back  and 
slightly  filled,  sail-like,  by  the  breeze;  the 
lower  portion  of  this  drapery  covers  the  rock  on 
which  she  sits,  in  part  passing  oyer  the  right 
thigh  and  gently  held  by  the  left  hand.  The 
expression  of  the  whole  figure  is  of  perfect 
purity  and  graceful  simplicity,  free  from  a  too 
naturalistic  realisation,  avoiding  at  the  same 
time  false  sentimentality.  In  short,  it  is  an 
elegant  and  refined  work,  executed  with  admir- 
able skill,  in  a  marble  of  remarkably  fine  quality 

We  hear  from  Florence  that  crowds  of  people 
have  been  pouring  out  from  that  city  every  day 
this  week  to  see  the  famous  San  Donate  collec- 
tion. As  many  as  10,000  visitors  were  admitted 
on  March  12,  yet  nothing  was  touched  or 
injured,  for  the  Florentines  are  a  most  orderly  * 
people,  and  submit  to  regulations  with  a  mucn 
better  grace  than  the  Enghsh.  It  is  believed  that 
the  attendance  at  the  sale  will  be  enormous,  for 
dealers  and  connoisseurB  haye  been  attracted 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  by  the  fame  of  this 
immense  collection. 


THE    STAGE. 

To-day  the  Merchant  of  Venice  is  performed  at 
the  Lyceum  for  the  last  time  this  side  of  Good 
Friday,  and  a  rest  is  entered  upon  which  has 
been  merited  by  all — from  Mr.  Irving  down  to 
the  two  young  stage  Yenetians  who  lie  on  their 
backs  on  the  Biva  dei  Schiavoni  in  the  first 
scene,  and  are  idle  as  only  Italians  and  stage 
supernumeraries  know  how  to  be.  The  great 
run  of  the  piece  has  not  thus  far  resulted  in 
materially  damaging  the  artistic  excellence  of 
the  performance.  Shylock  is  intelligent,  stu- 
dious, and  subtie  at  every  moment,  and  at 
times  passionate  and  moving.  Portia  is  as 
elegantly  restiess  and  perturbed,  and  as  quick 
with  tears  and  laughter  as  she  was  on  the  first 
representation.  Bassanio  is  what  he  has  been 
from  the  beginning — ^vigorous  and  honest,  but 
never  quite  satisfactory,  till  the  scenes  of  play- 
fulness in  that  beautifal  garden  at  Belmont. 
Antonio  is  alittle  phlegmatioi  as  Shaksperemade 
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him.  Gratiano  is  happily  lively,  and  not  so  un- 
comfortably boisterous  as  stage  Ixadition  gener- 
ally urges  him  to  be.  Jessica  is  as  wily  a  little 
Jewess  as  the  Jews*  Quarter  could  show.    The 

Siece  is  to  be  played  again,  after  the  brief  holi- 
ay,  for  yet  many  weeks  more.  But  the 
Corsican  Brothers  is  understood  to  be  promised 
for  production  some  time  before  the  close  of  the 
season,  nor  will  the  manager  be  sacrificing  the 
interests  of  art  when  he  produces  it ;  for  melo- 
drama is  a  form  of  stage  work  into  which,  if 
genuine  artists  engage  in  it,  art  may  largely 
enter.  It  is,  perhaps,  even  easier  to  be  inyentive 
and  fresh  in  that  department  than  in  the  well- 
worn  characters  of  older  standing  on  the  stage. 

A  NEW  comedy,  or  comedy-drama— a  term  of 
curious  ugliness — is,  it  is  stated,  actively  pre- 
paring at  the  Yaudeville,  the  name  of  its  author 
not  being  yet  announced.  We  believe  it  was 
Mr.  Burnand  who  suggested  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Theatre  that  the  fairest  condition  for  the 
production  of  a  stage  play  was  its  production 
under  cover  of  the  anonymous.  Prejudice  and 
prepossession  can  then  have  no  part  in  the 
formation  of  opinion.  We  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Burnand's  plan  is  to  be  adopted  at  the 
Vaudeville  when  the  new  piece  is  brought  out. 
Dramatists  are  not  very  easy  to  satisfy.  Mr. 
Byron  not  long  ago  laid  down  a  statement 
as  to  the  fair  conditions  for  criticism.  He 
objects  to  the  professional  critic  basing  his 
verdict  on  a  first-night  performance.  But  it 
has  since  been  pointed  out  to  him  by  Mr. 
Button  Cook  that,  on  the  whole,  dramatists  have 
quite  exceptional  advantages  in  the  present 
coDditions  of  criticism.  The  public,  not  perhaps 
really  more  eager  about  a  new  play  than  about 
a  new  volume,  is  yet  supplied,  through  the 
traditions  of  journalism,  with  a  report  directly 
it  is  produced,  and  its  foundation  is  generally 
the  verdict  pronounced  in  friendliest  fashion  by 
a  first-night  audience  *'  packed  "  for  the  most 
part — we  must  venture  to  say— by  manager 
and  friends.  Mr.  Byron  lays  down  excellent 
laws  for  ideal  criticism.  A  piece  must  be  seen 
more  than  once ;  the  literature  examined  inde- 
pendently of  the^  performance.  But  criticism 
IS  practical  work.  And  it  is  not  invariably  that 
our  stage  plays  would  be  found  to  repay  that 
close  and  repeated  attention  upon  which  the 
ideal  criticism  is  to  be  based. 

Ths  success  of  Macbeth  at  New  Sadler's 
Wells — ^with  Mrs.  Crowe  as  Lady  Macbeth- 
has  led  to  its  repetition  this  week,  and  Hamlet 
mm  speedily  follow,  to  witness  to  the  energy 
with  which  the  management  pursues  its  Shaks- 
perian  enterprise. 

We  may  next  week  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  new  programme  at  the  St  James's 
Theatre,  which  is  an  attractive  one,  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor's  Still  Waters  Bun  Deep— an  old  and 
favourite  comedy— running  alongside  of  a  new 
and  original  lever  de  rideau  of  which  good  things 
are  said. 


MUSIC. 

A  **PAXT8T  SYMPHOmr"  BY  F. 


LISZT. 


*'  Programme-mtiatc  ie  a  legitimate  genre  of  t?ie 
art,**  "  Programme-music  is  a  degejierate  species  of 
instrumental  music,**  These  two  propositions, 
the  former  fromFr.  Niecks'  remarks,  ** Apropos 
of  Liszt,*'  and  the  latter  from  a  well-known 
History  of  Music,  show  that  injepeaking  of  the 
Faust  symphonv  we  are  treading  on  dangerous 
ground.  Liszt  has,  however,  departed  from  his 
usual  plan  of  giving  an  explanatory  proeramme 
bv  way  of  prelace.  The  title  of  the  worx  is  '*  A 
Faust  Symphony  (after  Gbethe)"  in  three  charac- 
ter-pictures—(1)  Faust,  (2)  Gretchen,  (3)  Mephis- 
topheles,  with  choral  ending,  * '  All  that  is  transient 
is  but  a  semblance."  Thus  the  composer  merely 
names  the  subject  or  subjects  which  occupied 
his  mind  during  the  compositioB  of  the  work, 
imd  each  listener,  haTing  the  source  of  the 


musician's  impressions  revealed  to  him,  is  at 
liberty  to  interpret  the  music  more  or  less 
according  to  his  own  fancy.  Fr.  Niecks 
complains  of  the  unpardonable  neglect  of  Liszt's 
works.  He  also  adds,  **  The  fact  is,  Liszt  never 
got  fair  play"  Well,  the  reproach  of  neglect 
certainly  does  not  apply  to  Mr.  Walter  Bache, 
who,  with  much  patience,  has  laboured  year  after 
year  in  the  cause  of  his  master  and  friend,  and 
the  magnificent  performance  of  one  of  the  com- 
poser's most  representative  and  characteristic 
works  at  Mr.  Bache's  sixteenth  annual  con- 
cert last  Tuesday  at  St.  James's  Hall  is,  at  any 
rate,  a  proof  of  **  fair  play."  It  is  impossible 
not  to  agree  with  Nieckis'  concluding  sentence 
— <<  After  all,  the  best  that  can  be  done  for 
Liszt  is  to  let  him  speak  for  himself." 

The  word  <' symphony"  in  the  music  before 
us  is  somewhat  misleadmg.  It  is  an  old  word 
with  a  new  meaning.  The  main  features  of  the 
classical  form  are  preserved,  but  the  number, 
order,  and  metamorphoses  of  the  themes,  the 
frequent  changes  of  time,  measure,  and  key, 
and  espeoiBlly  the  character  of  the  third  move- 
ment, are  all  peculiar  to  Liszt.  It  is  a  very  long 
work,  oooapying  more  than  one  hour  in  per- 
formance. The  introductory  part  of  the  first 
movement  contains  two  motives,  the  second  of 
which  plays  a  prominent  part  throughout  the 
work,  and  is  justly  described  (by  Niecks  ia  his 
analysis)  as  the  Faust  motive  par  excellence. 
In  the  allegro  agitato  which  follows,  three  more 
themes  are  introduced — the  first,  restless  and 
agitated;  the  second,  melancholy  and  im- 
passioned; and  the  last,  energetic  and  tri- 
umphant These  motives,  with  their  peculiar 
combinations  and  developments,  form  the 
musical  portraits  of  Faust,  who  appears  either 
lost  in  gloomy  meditation,  struggling  to  grasp 
the  inmdte,  cursing  the  world  as  a  hollow 
mockery,  or  urged  on  by  the  spirit  of  en- 
deavour and  enthusiasm.  All  these  motives 
are  characteristio  and  well  contrasted;  the 
workmanship  is  of  great  merit,  the  orchestra- 
tion oleyer  and  efifective,  and  the  whole  move- 
ment one  of  great  power  and  originality. 

The  second  portion  {*'  Margaret "}  of  the  work 
is  full  of  poetry  and  charm.  It  opens  after  a 
short  prelude  with  a  flowing  and  graceful 
melody,  which,  of  course,  depicts  Margaret ;  but 
the  subsequent  entry  and  development  of 
themes  from  the  first  movement  show  that 
Faust  is  still  the  centre  of  attraction,  but 
changed  and  soothed  by  Gretohen's  pure  love 
and  devotion. 

This  section  is  short  and  easy  of  comprehen- 
sion. The  charming  motives,  the  skilful  and  in- 
teresting Faust  episode,  and  the  wonderful  deli- 
cacy of  the  ordiestration,  all  combine  to  render 
the  movement  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory. 

The  third  section  of  the  work  again  presents 
to  us  Faust,  but  now  under  the  influence  of 
Mephistopheles,  **  the  spirit  that  ever  denies." 
The  motives  of  the  flrst  movement  re-appear, 
but  they  are  sadly  changed.  They  have  lost 
their  former  seriousness  and  power.  The  mock- 
ing spirit  of  the  flend  has  taken  hold  of  Faust, 
and  the  music  becomes  weird  and  devilish. 
Traces  of  the  influence  of  Berlioz  are  here 
apparent.  The  orchestration  is  masterly,  and 
it  is  certainly  a  wonderful  tone  picture;  but, 
while  acknowledging  its  skill  and  cleverness, 
we  frankly  confess,  after  a  first  hearing  of  the 
work,  that  we  think  the  first  two  movements 
more  powerfril,  and  more  impressive. 

The  symphony  ends  with  an  andanie  mistico 
(men's  chorus,  tenor  solo,  and  orchestra). 
The  chorus  chants  in  a  simple  but  solemn 
manner  some  lines  from  the  second  part 
of  Goethe's  Faust.  The  tenor  solo  (excellentiy 
sung  by  Mr.  Barton  McGuckin)  is  taken  from 
the  MJargaret  theme.  *'And  thus,"  sajrs 
Niecks,  ^' all  struggles  being  past,  the  dose  is 
one  of  perfect  bliss  and  peace.^ 

J,  S.  Shsblook- 


THEATRES. 


Q    O  U  R  T        T   H    E   A  T  R  E. 

L«MM  and  UttDogw.  Mr.  WOMV  BABim. 

To-ni«lii,  At  6,  A  PUj.  in  flTs  aoti, 

fHR     OLD     LOTS    ana    Um   RBW. 
Br  BBOlTiOV  UOWAKD  and  J.  AUIUIT.    Utmn.  CogMaa,  VUw.  LMhn 
Prioa,  Daere,  Hot  man,  Benn.  LtooirlaB,  Phlpp*.  and  Anioa :  m-.j«~^  V 
Bo«•ll^  Emery,  GlAtTd.  J.  BoMllaTaod  Whlu?  '  "'~"~  *• 

Uornlnf  Pemrm«aoe  of  "The  Old   Lore  and  tba  Kew.'  hiudav 
April  a,  at  1.  Box-offlcefromlltnift.    H^fcee.  '    "**™'' 


2)UKE'S    THEATRE,   Holbom. 

]fBD«g«l,  HOLX  and  WlLMOC 

To-iiigM,  at  fMt  a  new  draaaatie  Play,  In  fimr  ada,  t>T  the  hit  Jon 
Wu.Kur8.AiUhor  of  "ClTlliaation.'' entitled 

THE  BATTLE  of  tbe  HEABT. 

Mr.  0.  Rolt,  MlH  P.  Brovtb,  and  fUl  Oompaiiy. 

At  9.ao,  Uiaa  Llea  Weber  and  her  Badetqae  TtooM  (neeUUj  ewiod}  it 
BcXVAra'SExtraTacaiisik  »*•.»- ^  -r'l-r-— w  i^upww 


^   0    L    L    Y      l^H    E   A  T  R  E. 

Latiea  and  Manager,  Mr.  J.  L.  Toou. 

TOOLE,  ta-nlffht,  la  thiae  pieoee (fbr  a  fewttMitt aaSj). 

At  8,  THE  SnTALPlELDd  WBaVEB. 

At  9.  tke  adabrated  trial,  BABDBLL  r.  PICKWICK. 

At  10,  CUB  CLEKK8. 

At  7.90,  IN  the  OftCUABO. 

Doon  open  at  7.     Prioea  la.  to  £3  3a.     Box-offloa  U  tOl  ft.    Ho  ta  te 

'dag.    **  The  Upper  Cnut,"  a  new  and  arialaal  OMitlD  Onaa,  in  tkti 

,  by  H.  J.  BJWOM,  wtU  ehertly  be  prodnBed. 

LOBE      THEATRE. 

Saturday,  March  Mth,  the  Laat  Night  of 
LE8     CLOOBKB     DE      COBNSVILLE. 

TMiigbt,  at  8,  thli  oalebrated  Opera,  with  new  toeaeiy,  nevdniNi,  ud 
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MeMra.  Shlel  B«rry,  Edward  Manhall,  Frederic  Darrell,  C.  Aahfiiid.  ud 
Wllford  Morgan ;  Metdames  Kate  Maaroa,  Laora  Cleaent,  CUrtOnhm, 
Kate  Chorley.    Increased  bond  and  eboraa.  Oondnolor,  Mr.  B.  iauoms. 
Preeedad,  at  7,  by  tbe  Uriental  Eatravagaaaa , 

THE      HAPPY      MAN. 
Mr.  Shlel  Barry,  ftc.    Doors  open  6.30,  oloie  at  11.0. 
Btage  Mianager,  Mr,  H«  B.  FaiJia. 

JMPERIAL      THEATRE. 

8halupere*e  Comedy,         AS  TOU  UKE  IT, 
Erety  aftemoon  at  9.  In  Wbleh  Meaara.  Lionel  Braogb,  Herata  Vabk.  W. 
Farren,  Kyrie  Bellew,  F.  Everill.  B.  F.  Edgar,  J.  B«anUt«,  COjt,  H. 
CoTenftry,  F.  Ch«rlea,  B.  Allbrook.  F.  Btaphena,  O.  Trerer,  C.  Buck,  tai 
Mlae  Utton,  Miae  Creea wdl,  Miae  Bmnton,  MUa  SylrU  Hodton  Kill  apfiMr. 

The  overtvTD  and  Incidental  moslc  ■elected  and  arranged  br  Mr.  Bumi 
flrom  the  worka  of  Dr.  Ame,  Biahop,  Farren,  Martini,  uti  C.  Home  TU 
Comedy  produced  under  tbe  peraooal  enparintendanoe  of  HIm  littoa. 
Btaige  Haaagor,  Mr.  C9B. 

The  doon  open  at  1.30 }  OYertore  at  l.i5  ;  Comedy  pmMj  li  l{ 
Carriagea  6.46. 

J^YCEUM        THEATRE. 

Bolo  LeMoo  aad  Manager,  Mr.  Hxnr  iXTVa. 

Thie  Theatre  will  be  CLOSED  on  MONDAT  aaat,  MABCB  »nd.ulfki 
four  foUowlng  ovenlnga,  BB-OPEKI^'G  on  SATURDAY  UOfiNlSO  uH, 
37th  MABCH,  with         THE  MKBCHANT  of  VEMICB. 

The  Box  Office  remabia  open  mm  neaal  aacept  oa  Friday. 
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EW      SADLER'S      WELLS. 

F)raprlotor  and  Manager,  Mn.  a  F.  BAIDUV. 

SERIES  of  BHAKSPBBE'S  PLATS.  ^      , 

OTBBLLO,  baring  been  leoelred  wlllt  marked  fcvoar,  wQl  ba  |!t«  ff 

Fire  additional  Nlgbu,  beginning  MABCH  SSad,  with  Mr.  Umu*  ^ 

as  Otbello  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Vernon  aa  Ugo  ;  Emilia,  Hn.  Chaitoi  ttb*! 

Dcademona,  Mtaa  Cariialeb 
At  EASTEB,  TOH  TatloB'I  famous  Coraedy-Dranu, 

CL4MCABTHY. . 

QPERA       COMIQUE. 

Saturday,  March  Sutb.'  the  Last  Bight  of  _  ^^ 
CHIU>BBN'B  PiNAFOBB.->KVE;ilINa  PBBFOBKAMCS. 

••CHILDBEN't*  PINAPOBE."  „  ^ , 

To-night,  at  7.4S. a  new  and  original  V«nderiile,  wiittm  tj  F.DBTUT, 
mualc  by  AUItBD  Cblukr,     IN  the  BULKS. 
Ciuumctara  by  Mr.  KIchard  Totnple,  Mr.  F.  Thomloa.  and  MIm  U  Ma 
At  8.80,                     THE  CHILDBKN*8  PINAFOBB,                 ,    _^ 
Being  a  repfaseatation  of  Meean.  Gilbbkt  and  SULUTAri  P0P«>*' *^ 
"  U.MJ}.  Pinafore"  (aU  the  ehanu'tera  aaatained  by  ebildren).  Ai  W^ 
AFTEK  ALU - 

pRINCE    of    WALES'S    THEATRE. 

Bala  Uaaaa  and  Manager.  Mr.  BdOAS  BRDOX. 

This  Erening,  at  7.90,  an  original  Comedietta, 

A  HAPPT  PAIE.  .  „  „  „»^,«-. 

By  S.  TBETM  amxa.    At  8.40,  uuuiaw  mbmtiw  and  F.  C  oaoTn  s 
original  Play,  FOBdBT-MB-NOT. 


(By  arrangameut  with  Mlas  Oeaari^va  WaidJ  ^ 

priivo  Ward  (In  bar  original  character.  t<w»«^'>fl;?]' 'S" 

Bernard  Beere.  Mlaa  Kate  Pattlson,lli..  Lalgb  Munay,  M»«  Lv*w.  »; 


MlM  Qaneriivo  Ward  (in  bar  orU 
iseraard  Beere,  Mlas  Kate  PaitlBon,lu«.  m««  »»;"w» -rz."::!  .«i  Mr. 
John  Clayton,  Mr.  Fiockton,  Mr.  J.  a.  Shore,  Mr.  Ian  Bobertsoa.  airf  Ur. 


lfo*Pei*S'any  dascripd«».   The  Box-oftoe  open  «WlJ !»*»■" H  ^ *" 
Secretary  and  Tteasung.  Mr.  W.  H.  Gaanmta.     Poow  open  at  7.v- 

"ROYALTY     THEATKE. 

Managen,  Mr.  and  Mi«.  J.  F.  BOtRXT. 

Leigh  {  Mesdamas  Bennett,.  Brunei,  Bobertaon,  K.  Lee,  Stasia,  wraw—f 
and  Jenoie  Lee.                                           ^^.  __„  --«= 
At  7.1ft,  THE  QOOBE  with  the  QOLPBW  BOOS. 

"ROYAL      CONNAUGHT      THEATKE. 

TbU  erening,  at  7.       WHO  SPEAKS* FIBST  t    Mr.  WtitmUr*^ 
LOCKED  OUT.    Mr.  Howard  Paul,  MIsa  lf^,MJ.,  K-iaBaUe* 
BUB  dTOOFS  TO  OONOUBB,    Miaa  CaroUfo  HOL  Mr.  Kfi"  »*■ 
Inddentala.  MUNCH  BACK  BACK  AGAIN. 

Mr.  £.  JUgbton  j  M«daiBM  Kaie  Lawtor,  Aaatta,  Ltalo»ol^  "• 
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BATUEDAT.  MARCH  27,  1880. 
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LITERATURE. 
The  Life  of  John  Milton  :  Narrated  in  Chn- 
nexion  with  the  Politieal^  JEeelesiattieal^ 
end  Literary  Sietory  of  hie  Times,  By 
Darid  Masson,  LL.D.  Vol.VI.  1660-74. 
(Macmillan  A  Co.) 

Wi  heartily  congratolate  Prof.  Masson  on 
tiie  latisfactorj  termination  of  his  herculean 
taak.    It  is  given  to  comparatively  few  men 
to  curj  oat  in  all  its  entirety  the  plan  of  a 
grett  literary  work  which  extends,   if  we 
nistake  not,  in  his  case,  over  some  thirty  or 
moraTeaa.      The  concluding  volume  is,  if 
poMibla^  mcMre  interesting  as  regards  Milton 
iinuelf  than  any  or  all  of  the  former  ones, 
sinoe  it  embraces  that  period  of  the  poet's 
life  with  which  hitherto  the  public  at  large 
hare  been  undoubtedly  the  least  acquainted. 
Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  as  regards  the  po- 
liticfd  part  of  the  present  volume,  we  confess 
to  a  grave  disappointment   at  the  meagre 
manner   in    which  this    equally  interesting 
portbn  of  the  subject  has  been  treated.    To 
explain  briefly  what  we  mean  we  need  only 
point  oat  thai  the  history  of  Scottish  and 
Irish  aifiurs  here  given  us  absolutely  stops  at 
the  year  1661,  and  for  the  last  thirteen  years 
of  Milton's  life  the  state  of  those  countries  is 
kfl   entirely    to  the    reader's    imagination. 
This  is,  we  venture  to  thiok,  a  mistake  arising 
not  M)  much  from  any  paucity  of  materials 
on  which  to  work  as  from  an  apparent  desire 
to  hasten,  even  in  the  English  political  part, 
to  the  conclusion  of  a  task  which  had  grown 
somewhat — and,  we  think,  only  naturally — 
irksome  and  oppressive.      Although,  as  we 
ha?e  said,    there    is    no   lack    of    original 
papers  and  correspondence  illustrative  of  this 
period  of  Scottish  and  Irish  hidtory,  yet  tbey 
hare  been  so  little  used  or  appreciated  by 
former  writers  that  we  had  hoped  the  more 
from  the  hitherto  unflagging  activity  and 
industrious  zeal  displayed  by  Milton's  latest 
biographer  in  hunting  up  and  reproducing  to 
the  beiet  advantage  any  souroes  of  informa- 
tion, however  obscure  and  hard  to  come  at. 
It  may  be  that  for  Scottish  contemporary 
history  the  pages  of  Wodrow  and  Calderwood 
are  considered  sufficient  for  the  reader ;  but 
these  are  eminently  ecclesiastical,  and  neces- 
sarily so  partial  to  the  cause  of  the  people 
that  the  other  side — ^that  of  the  Oovemment, 
sad  its  able  policy  in  playing  off  the  several 
nobles  and  chieftains  one  against  another — ^is 
to  this  day  left  without  a  lucid  exponent  or 
impartial  writer.      The  brief  notices  we  get 
ifi  the  first  chapter  of  Prof.  Masson's  sixth 
volume   of  the    future    Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  James  Sharp,  in  his  Covenanting 
^Ts   are  extremely  interesting,  though  not 
so  fuU  as  they  might  be.    Settine  out  from 
I^ndon  on  May  4,  Sharp  arrived  at  Breda 


on  the  8th,  and  therefore,  as  Prof.  Masson 
omits  to  tell  us,  he  had  a  week's  start  of  the 
Parliamentary  Commissioners,  and  actually 
left  the  Court  the  day  before  they  arrived. 
And  we  must  not  altogether  accept  the  state- 
ment that  what  passed  between  Sharp  and 
his  Majesty  no  one  really  knows.  For  we 
have  Sharp's  own  account,  in  his  letter  of 
May  29  to  Provost  Wood  (Add.  MS.  23114, 
f.l). 

^  I  had  from  the  King  an  acceptance  of  as  much 
kindness  and  respect  as  I  could  have  wished, 
and  an  opportuni^  to  give  a  full  account  of  aU 
the  late  transactions  and  of  the  condition  of 
our  Church  and  nation.  He  was  pleased  to 
admit  me  five  or  six  timeB  to  private  conferences, 
in  which  he  did  express  a  great  affection  to 
Scotland  and  a  resolution  to  restore  us  to  our 
former  liberties.  I  wondered  to  hear  him  speak 
of  all  the  passages  as  to  persons  and  thmgs 
whilst  he  was  in  Scotland!^  with  as  full  a  re- 
membrance and  exact  knowledge  as  if  they  had 
been  recently  acted  and  he  had  lately  come 
from  thence*  However  his  Majesty  may  be 
influenced  as  to  the  settling  of  religion  in 
England  (which,  I  fear,  through  the  prejudice 
of  this  people  against  that  uniformihr  whioh 
was  covenanted  for,  will  not  be  such  as  we 
wish),  yet  what  the  Lord  hath  wrought  in 
Scotland  will  be  perleoted  and  not  altwed  by 
his  Majesty." 

Sharp,  we  may  be  sure,  while  thus  basking 
in  the  smiles  of  royalty,  was  enjoying 
to  the  fall  his  revenge  for  his  unceremonious 
expulsion  from  England  by  the  Council 
of  State  less  than  twelve  months  before, 
and  the  stem  and  peremptory  order  to  him 
to  forbear  from  all  political  intermeddling, 
and  to  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  duties  of 
his  calling. 

The  lengthy  account  of  the  trial  of  the 
Regicides  and  excepted  persons  is  |^iven  with 
Pref.  Masson's  usual  care  and  explicitness  of 
detail ;  but  he  fails  to  tell  us  the  reasons  why 
Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  one  of  the  most  active 
and  influential  CounciUore  of  the  Protector 
Oliver,  escaped  with  comparative  immunity, 
or  why  Sir  John  Swinton  of  Swinton  was 
so  eagerly  sought  after  and  so  rigorously 
proscribed.  Indeed,  we  are  left  in  the  dark 
altogether  as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
latter  through  the  abrupt  termination  of 
Scottish  history  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1661.  The  fact  is.  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering, 
being  a  cousin  of  the  firet  wife  of  the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale,  had  been  very  instrumental  in 
saving  the  estates  of  the  Earl  and  the  dower 
of  the  Countess  from  the  grasping  greediness 
of  Swinton,  of  Swinton  to  whose  portion  they 
had  fallen  out  of  the  forfeited  estates  in 
Scotland.  Also  the  wife  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Pickering  had  supplied  the  Earl  with  money 
from  time  to  time  during  his  captivity  at 
Windsor,  and  by  her  influence  had  rendered 
his  imprisonment  less  rigorous.  When,  there- 
fore, the  times  were  changed,  the  Lauderdales 
gratefully  protected  and  made  interest  for 
their  former  friends,  and  at  the  same  time 
took  a  very  natural  revenge  on  the  enemy, 
Swinton,  who  had  so  bitterly  wronged  them. 
It  is  curious  to  note  among  the  excepted 
persons  the  name  of  Serjeant  Keble,  who 
narrowly  escaped  being  included  among  the 
Begicides  and  sharing  their  terrible  fate, 
and  yet  was  the  ancestor  of  John  Keble,  the 
author  of  The  Christian  Tear  and  almost  a 
worshipper  of  the  memory  of  Charles  I. 


In  the  account  of  the  restoration  of  Epis- 
copacy and  of  the  Conference  of  divines  at 
Worcester  House  in  October  1660,  Prof. 
Masson  passes  over  in  silence  the  part  taken 
in  this  question  by  Moms,  the  old  antagonist 
of  Milton,  and  by  the  other  leading  Protestant 
divines  of  the  French  Churoh.  Through  the 
agency  of  Daniel  Brevint,  a  Jersey  man,  for- 
merly chaplain  to  Marshal  Turenne,  and  made 
by  Charles  II.  when  in  Paris  his  own  chap- 
lain and  Prebendary  of  Durham,  these  French 
ministers  were  set  on  at  the  Restoration  to 
write  for  Episcopacy  in  England.  Sir  Robert 
Moray,  who  in  June  1660  was  still  lingering 
in  Paris  waiting  for  a  royal  summons  to 
return  to  London,  took  up  the  subject  very 
warmly,  and  had  several  conferences  himself 
with  Moras  and  his  colleagues,  and  his 
opinion  (Add.  23114,  f.  6)  was  that  "there 
cannot  be  a  fairer  opportunity  wisht  (except- 
ing only  a  National  Synod)  to  have  the 
judgment  of  the  French  divines  in  this 
matter,  nor  Is  there  anything  more  advan- 
tageous than  to  have  their  judgment."  As 
to  unlimited  Episcopacy  in  place  of  Arch- 
bishop Ussher's  famous  model  of  Episcopacy 
under  the  restraints  of  Presbyterianism 
Moray's  criticism  is  very  strong. 

"This  Nehushtan  that  hath  long  obtained 
amongst  Christians  of  preeminencyand  dignity 
is  so  consonant  to  Original  Sin,  that  it  slides 
easily  into  flesh  and  blo(kl,  else  it  had  never  been 
the  stair  by  which  Anti-Christ  scaled  not  only 
the  top  of  the  Churoh,  but  the  very  heavens,  to 
put  on  the  roof-stone  upon  his  Babel-Babylon." 

It  was  for  his  services  at  this  crisis  that 
Morus  was  invited  afterwards  into  England 
for  a  visit  to  the  English  Court,  and  hence 
his  letter  to  Lauderdale  on  New  Year's  Day, 
1661,  for  his  writing  which  Prof.  Masson,  on 
p.  421,  can  find  no  reason. 

It  is  amusing  to  notice  the  honest  scorn 
and  contempt  of  Milton's  latest  biographer 
for  the  religious  ceremonies  on  the  coronation 
day  of  Charles  II. — "  A  venerable  archbishop 
and  a  body  of  good  and  learned  bishops  about 
him  had  done  their  blasphemous  utmost ;  and 
is  it  God  or  Mephistopheles  that  governs  the 
world  ?  " — for  if  we  turn  back  to  vol.  v., 
pp.  148-49  and  302-7,  we  find  approving 
commendations  of  the  august  manner  and 
regal  pomp  of  the  second  protectorate  of 
Oliver.  That  which  had  been  a  solemn 
installation  of  poetic  significance  in  the  one 
case  becomes  a  "blasphemous  utmost"  in 
the  other.  A  very  interesting  bibliographical 
fact  is  given  us  on  p.  188.  The  anonymous 
tract  Mkon  Aklastos  is  traced  to  its  hitherto 
unknown  author,  Joseph  Jane,  "  a  lawyer  of 
some  kind ; "  in  reality  he  was  brother-in- 
law  to  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  probably  wrote  the  work  at  his 
instigation.  A  large  number  of  original 
letters  from  Jane  to  Nicholas  still  exist  among 
the  Nicholas  ^papers  and  correspondence  in 
the  British  Museum.  It  is  very  unfortunate 
that  Prof.  Masson  should  in  his  account  of  the 
Eikon  Basilike  have  departed  from  his  usual 
admirable  mode  of  going  fully  into  a  disputed 
question,  and  weighing  carefully  the  pros 
and  cons,  by  rejecting  finally  all  the  evidence 
on  both  sides  for  the  authorship,  and  urging 
instead  his  own  dogmatic  opinion, 

<<  riz.,  that  Gauden,  if  he  was  not  the  author  of 
the  Eikon  Basil^  was  the  maddest  and  most 
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impudent  liar  and  impostor  in  English  history, 
and  that  OlarmuUm,  who  oould  haT«  expoaod 
him,  oniflhed  bim,  nuide  him  bite  the  earth  or 
stand  in  a  pillory,  was  his  soft-headed  dupe,  and 
a  sheer  idiot  andooward  in  the  whole  business.'' 

This  may  be  forcible  and  strong  language, 
but  it  is  not  calm  logical  reasoning  or  con- 
vincing argument.      So  far   from  the  case 
beine  untenable  since  the  discoyery  of  the 
North  papers,  it  is  exactly  those  papers  that 
prove  Gauden's  story  to  be  a  concocted  lie 
and  a  miserable  forgery  from  beginning  to 
end.     There  is  no  need  to  call  for  any  wit- 
nesses for  the  King  or  against  Gauden  from 
any  other  quarter;  he  stands  self-convicted 
out    of   his  own    mouth.      His    letters    to 
Clarendon  on  December  28,  1661,  and  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  January  17,  1662,  and  his 
petition  to    Charles  II.  undated  but  from 
internal  evidence  written  before  March  20, 
1662,  are  found,  not  in  the  possession  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed  or  of 
their  descendants,  but  in  the  keeping  of  the 
person  who  penned  them.     Are  they  then 
merely  drafts  of  the  actual  letters  scAt  to 
his  correspondents,  or  are  they  the  originals 
intended  to  be  forwarded,  but  never  sent? 
The  two  letters  were  actually  found  folded 
up,  enclosed  in    envelopes,  directed  to  the 
respective   correspondents,   and  sealed  with 
the  bishop's  family  arms.     The  envelopes  of 
both  letters  are  torn  half  off,  but  enough 
remains  to  enable  us  to  make  out  the  super- 
scription.   It  is  hardly  fair  of  Prof.  Masson 
to  quote  this  letter  to  Clarendon  as  a  genuine 
one  on  which  any  argument  can  be  founded, 
because  Clarendon  never  received  it;    and 
surely  no  man  but  a  forger  would  make  copies 
of  letters  he  never  intended   to   send,  fold 
them  up,  direct  them,  seal  them,  and  then 
partially  destroy  them.     The  true  reason,  in 
our  opinion,  why  Clarendon  did  not  expose 
Gauden  was  not  that  *'  he  was  Gauden's  soft- 
headed dupe,  and  a  sheer  idiot  and  coward  in 
the  whole  basiness/'  but  that  Clarendon  had 
been  told  of  Gauden's  claim  by  Charles  II., 
who  imposed  secrecy  on  him — ^a  secrecy  only 
too  faithfully  kept  till  he  received,  at  the 
close  of  his  life,  Bishop  Morley's  message. 
Charles  II.,  at  the  Conferepce  of  divines  at 
Worcester  House,  made  use  of  the  ill-timed 
expression — '*  All  that  is  in  that  book  [i.e., 
the  Mkon  Basilike]  is  not  gospel  ;*'  meaning 
simply  that  he  did  not  hold  its  words  as 
sacred  as  the  Bible.   Gauden,  who  was  present, 
saw  his  opportunity  to  ingratiate    himself 
with    Charles,     and    instantly    resolved    to 
claim  it   as   his    own   work.       Charles,    at 
this  time  a  crypto-Catholic,  was  only  too 
glad  to   escape  from  the  reproaches  of  his 
conscience,  aveakened  by  the  forcible  words 
of  his  father,  quoted  to  him  from  the  Eikon, 
to  be  steadfast  in  his  adherence  to  the  Pro- 
testant Church  of  England.      He  therefore 
not  only  listened  to,  but  supported  Gauden's 
claim  hj  informing  Clarendon  and  Bristol  of 
it,  but  pledging  them  to  secrecy.    The  Duke 
of  York,  who  was  with  Charles  when  Gauden 
made  his  claim,  as  the  Bishop  tells  us,  natur- 
ally as  a  Roman  Catholic  imitated  his  brother's 
example ;  and  Clarendon,  who,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, being  out  of  England  at  the  time 
of  the  publication,  could  know  nothing  from 
his  own  observation  of  its  true  history,  was 
forced   to   accept  what  Charles  told  him. 
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Again  Prof.  Masson  forgets  that,  at  the  very 
time  of  Gktuden  setting  up  his  claim,  the 
whole  disturbance  eaused  by  the  marriage  of 
Clarendon's  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  York 
was  taking  place,  and  their  eldest  child  was 
bora  on  the  very  day  of  the  Worcester  House 
Conference,  and  in  the  house  itself.  Was  it 
likely  that  Clarendon,  in  the  distress  he  was 
in  at  this  time,  added  to  all  his  official  buii* 
ness,  could  find  time  or  pati^ioe  to  listen  to 
or  enquire  into  the  story  of  a  disappointed 
prelate  lU  satisfied  with  h\»  reward  for  a  few 
literary  service  to  the  royal  cause,  and 
clamorous  for  morel  In  the  aoooant  of 
Gauden's  writings  during  the  Protectorate, 
on  p.  424,  there  is  an  evident  misprint  of 
1665  for  the  date  of  his  "Petitionary  Be- 
monstrance  to  Oliver  CromwelL" 

In  the  account  of  the  ohangee  in  the 
Hinistry  in  October  1662,  we  are  told  that 
Sir  Edward  Nicholas  was  induced  to  retire 
from  hia  Seoretaryshin  with  £10,000  aa  a 
compensation.  In  reality,  he  was  absolutely 
forced  to  retire  by  Charles,  as  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  retire  willingly.  The  King 
offered  to  make  him  a  baron,  but,  in  his 
indignant  wrath  at  being  shelved,  he  would 
have  nothing  to  say  to  it,  nor  would  he  per- 
mit any  mention  of  his  sucoessor  in  the 
official  newsbook,  and  Charles  actually  wrote 
the  account  of  the  change  with  his  own  hand. 

The  whole  history  of  Paradise  Zoatt  its 
beginning  before  the  Civil  Wars,  its  gradual 
progress,  its  meaning,  and  its  several  editions, 
are  all  related  in  an  admirably  lucid  and 
iustructive  manner.  No  word-painting  in 
all  the  six  volumes  is  at  all  comparable  to 
the  description  (on  p.  524)  of  the  universe, 
as  revealed  to  us  by  modern  science. 
It  is  an  exquisitely  poetical  description  in 
admirably  chosen  language,  and  displays  to 
perfection  the  startling  advances  of  the 
present  century  on  the  crude  and  mystical 
ideas  of  astronomy  entertained  by  our  fore- 
fathers. 

In  the  interesting  account  of  the  natural 
children  of  Charles  XI.,  on  p.  605,  is  a  story 
of  a  certain  son  named  James,  supposed  to  be 
the  eldest  of  all  the  King's  offspring.  There 
are  some  v<»ry  curions  documents  among  the 
papers  of  Luigi  Gualterio,  Nuncio  at  Naples 
1744-53,  relating  apparently  to  this  man  and 
his  posthumous  son  James  Stuart,  the  latter 
of  whom  claimed  to  be  the  heir  of  the  Royal 
Family  of  Stuart  of  England  in  the  year 
1752,  and  who  furnished  the  Nuncio  with  his 
genealogy  and  a  certificate  of  the  marriage 
of  his  father,  James  Henry  de  '*  Bove 
Stuardo,"  with  Donna  Teresia  Corona  of 
Naples. 

In  his  description  of  Samion  AgonUteSt 
Prof.  Masson  has  very  ably  and  clearly 
shown  how,  by  reading  between  the  lines, 
we  get  a  perfect  autobiography  of  the 
principal  events  in  the  poet's  life,  without 
any  overstraining  of  the  Biblical  narrative  for 
a  personal  purpose.  Tet  such  an  auto- 
biography is  by  no  means  sufficient  for  those 
who  desire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  him 
whom  his  latest  biographer  aptly  designates 
the  Oenius  of  Puritanism ;  and  Prof.  Masson 
amply  deserves  all  the  gratitude  and  ungrudg- 
ing praise  which  will  undoubtedly  be  awarded 
him  by  all  lovers  of  the  history  of  their 
country  for  his  unwearied    and   successful 


efforts  to  raise  Milton  to  his  proper  position 
among  the  greatest  men  not  only  of  hia  own 
time  and  country,  but  of  all  ages  and  peoples. 
Edwx&d  J.  L.  Scott. 


caholinb  ton  LiirsiKGBir. 

Caroline  von  Linsingen,  die  Gattin  eine$ 
enpliwhen  Prinz&n.  Ungredruckte  Briefe 
und  Abhandlungen  aus  dem  Naohlasse  des 
Freiherrn  K.  v.  Keichenbach,  herausgegeben 
und  mit  einer  Einleitung  versehen  von 
*  *  ♦.  (Leinzig :  Duncker  A  Humblot ; 
London]:  Nutt.; 

In  publishing  this  aingular  Tolume,  the 
editor  claims  to  reveal  a  sQoret  which  has 
been  kept  for  nearly  a  century.  While  doing 
so,  he  has  chosen,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely, 
to  withhold  his  name.  For  this  he  offers  an 
apology  in  th^  prefatory  words  of  the  book. 
He  writes  :— 

*'  As  will,  with  justice,  be  asked,  bow  comes  it 
that  the  editor  has  gained  possession  of  this 
infomxation,  these  fa^s  which  have  a  claim  to 
be  held  authentio  P  And  who  may  the  editor 
he?  Why  does  he  choose  an  anonymous 
garbP  To  this  last  question  I  shall  at  onee 
give  answer.  If  my  name  be  now  hidden,  it 
will  not  long  remain  so;  of  that  X  am  con- 
vinced. At  present  X  would  crave  permission 
to  retain  the  mask,  that  the  effect  of  what  is 
said  from  behind  it  may  suffer  no  damage. 
Judgment  being  passed  upon  the  subject-matter 
itsefi,  and  upon  that  only,  the  verdict  given  to 
these  pages  will  be  the  more  an  impartial  one. 
When  that  shall  have  been  pronounoed,  I  will 
gladly  set  my  name  upon  the  title-page." 

Caroline  von  Linsingen,  so  this  book  tells 
ufl,  was  none  other  than  the  unreoognised  first 
wife  of  our  own  sovereign  William  the  Fourth. 
From  these  seven  of  her  private  letters  we 
learn  the  whole  sad  story  of  her  nU^dllumet^ 
and  of  the  bitter  grief  and  anguish  which 
ensued.  The  editor  finds  the  tale  so  touching, 
90  full  of  sentimental  interest,  that  these 
qualities  wholly  outweigh  any  scruples  which 
might  have  sugflosted  themselvea  to  him 
bsfore  he  decided  to  send  it  to  the  press. 
For  him  it  is  nothing  but  a  highly  romantio 
episode ;  he  claims  the  privilege  of  adding 
another  portrait  to  the  gallery  of  his  famous 
countrywomen.  If  Caroline  von  Linaingen 
be  a  reality,  there  is  certainly  much  to 
interest  Englishmen  in  her  figure.  To  oar 
thinking,  however,  it  will  need  other  proof 
than  these  letters  can  yield  to  set  her  identity 
beyond  question. 

Caroline  von  Linsingen,  so  her  biographer, 
Baron  Reichenbach,  relates,  was  born  in 
Hanover  on  November  27,  1768.  Her 
father.  General  von  Linsingen,  held  a  com- 
mission in  the  l2th  Hanoverian  Infantry 
Regiment.  His  relations  with  the  House  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelite  were  of  a  most  intimate 
character.  He  accompanied  the  Princese 
Sophie  Charlotte  to  England  on  the  oocadon 
of  her  betrothal  to  King  Georgpe  the  Third, 
and  for  three  years  he  remained^  at  the 
English  Court.  The  Queen  oonttnued  to 
show  him  much  kindnesa,  treating  him  quite 
as  a  personal  friend.  She  had  always  offered 
to  tske  his  daughter  Caroline  under  her  care, 
and  promised  to  give  her  a  post  at  Court  as 
one  of  her  maids  of  honour.  When  Caroline 
had  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  this  offer 
was  renewed.  The  child's  grandmother, 
uigiiizea  oy  ^K^iv^v^p^L^^ 
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IT,  w«^  imwilling  to  aUow  her  grand- 
daaghter  to  leave  home  antil  her  edaeatioii 
W  become  in  every  way  more  complete.  So 
•he  remained  in  Germany.  On  April  1 3, 1 790, 
the  yoong  Prince  William  Henry,  Doke  of 
Clarence,  arrived  in  Hanover  on  a  visit  to 
Qeneral  von  Lioaingen,  who  had  travelled 
vith  him  Drom  England.  He  met  with  a  very 
cordial  reception.  A  certain  Lord  Datton  is 
mentioned  as  being  among  his  suite.  There 
ii  sorely  an  error  here,  for  at  the  time  in 
question  no  snch  person  will  be  f oand  in  the 
Hit  of  En^ish  peers.  Datton  is  the  surname 
of  Lord  Sherborne,  and,  if  the  Prince's  com- 
j»anion  was  a  member  of  this  family,  he  was 
probably  at  that  time  only  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dat- 
um. A  Lord  Dutton  there  has  never  been ;  it 
raminds  one  of  George  Sand's  historic  <<  Sir 
Brown.'*  The  Prince  on  seeing  Caroline 
stimightway  lost  his  heart.  In  the  first  of 
her  letters-^  the  one  addressed  to  Teubner, 
her  son-in-law — Caroline  thus  tells  of  her 
meeting  with  the  young  English  Prinee. 

*\Williim  came  with  my  father  and  brought 
me  a  Utter  from  his  royal  mother,  and  a  shawl- 
jnu  with  her  initials  in  diamondi.  It  was  on 
Aphl  13  that  I  first  saw  him:  in  July  we 
alrasdv  kaew  that  by  death  alone  our  love 
cooJd  have  its  end.  No  sooner  did  my  beloved 
fiither  become  aware  of  the  position  in  which 
▼e  stood  to  each  other  than  he  straightway 
•ottght  to  part  us,  himself  appeaUag  to  the 
Qoeen  in  tlie  matter.  Yet  sne,  who  was  so 
iMrful  for  the  ardent  blood  of  her  son  William, 
tmk  the  matter  but  lightly-— she  knew  nothing 
of  love,  and  begged  my  father  to  let  this 
dallying  Itdnddn]  continue.  She  thought  with 
oomplaoenoe  that  her  son's  fancy  for  me  at  this 
the  most  critical  period  of  his  youth  might 
serve  to  keep  his  virtue  intact,  ifono  dreamed 
that  for  two  lives  it  meant  the  utter  wreck  of 
sii  their  joy." 

Then  follows  an  epitome  of  the  succeeding 
enots.  We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the 
sentences  which  the  heroine  herself  has 
written. 

;*A  year  Uter  I  at  last  yielded  to  William's 
uTssLstible  entreaties,  and,  in  the  presence  of 
Ernst  [her  brother]  and  Dutton,  we  were  made 
one  at  the  altar  by  a  Scotch  minister,  who  after- 
wards went  to  Washington  and  who  was  greatly 
ittaohed  to  WUliam. 

'^Naught,  naught  of  onr  bliss  f  Words  can 
sever  describe  it;  and  my  heart  is  rent,  is  torn  I 
O^ljf  after  thirteen  morUhe  did  we  dUdoH  <ntr 
^'Te*  to  my  father,  when  William  had  also 
vrittan  home  to  his  parents.  This  would  not 
yet  have  been  done  had  not  others  urged  his 
ratom  to  Bngland.  For  the  King  was  ailing ; 
the  Prince  of  Wales  lay  sick  with  a  wasting 
fever ;  the  Doke  of  York,  through  his  excesses, 
had  earned  the  hatred  of  both  kindred  and 
nation;  William  it  was  who  should  shine  upon 
his  parent's  tiirone.  My  father  at  once  went  to 
I^ndon  himself.  In  two  months  William 
followed  him ;  and  to  me  the  explanation  was 
given  that  /  formed  the  obstacle  to  my  beloved 
one's  happinees.  As  if  I  believed  it  I  Ah !  I 
hnaw  too  well  the  heart  in  which  I  lived  and 
had  my  being." 

It  now  became  evident  that  the  two  must 
be  separated.  Tears,  vows,  entreaties,  all  were 
of  no  avail.  The  English  Court  could  never 
recognise  a  marriage  of  this  kind  ;  it  was  one 
to  which  the  Prince's  parents  were  wholly 
blui'i.  Oaroltne  was  taken  by  her  father  to 
Caseel,  and  from  thence  to  Driburg.  The 
snxiety  and  mental  anguish  which  she 
snfiered  reealted  in  the  still-birth  of  her  child. 


While  she  was  at  Driburg,  during  her  illness, 
the  Prince  re-cppeared,  to  renew  his  vows  of 
oonstancyi  urging  her  to  be  firm  and  on  no 
account  to  submit  to  a  divorce.  But,  from  a 
letter  of  the  Queen's  that  he  brought  with 
him,  it  was  plain  that  the  English  Court 
entirely  refused  to  countenance  the  marriage, 
even  if  they  admitted  its  legality.  With  the 
Prince's  departure  came  the  final  leave- 
taking  ;  the  lovers  were  never  to  meet  again. 
For  Caroline,  all  joy  had  been  taken  from  her 
life.  Her  Ulness  assumed  a  far  graver  form, 
and  culminated  in  a  trance,  from  which  she 
was  restored  by  a  clever  young  physician, 
a  Dr.  Meineke.  Three  years  later  she 
became  his  wife;  all  recollection  of  the 
Prince  was  thus  effaced ;  the  first  marriage 
was  as  if  it  had  not  been.  Her  daughter 
Jettchen  married  one  Teubner;  and  to  him 
Caroline  in  her  last  years  penned  the  greater 
portion  of  these  extraordinary  Werther-like 
letters,  pitched  as  they  are  in  a  truly  hyper- 
sentimental  key.  They  retell  the  great  and 
absorbing  romance  of  her  youth ;  in  writing 
them  she,  as  it  were,  revives  the  ecstacies  oi 
her  early  love.  At  the  age  of  forty-six  she 
died  at  Blansko  on  January  81, 1815. 

This,  then,  is  the  brief  outline  of  her 
history.  Shall  we  believe  it,  or  is  it  false  ? 
The  editor  of  these  letters  evidently  has  perfect 
faith  in  their  authenticity.  He  seeks  to  rank 
his  heroine  among  the  rest  of  the  great 
German  women,  to  make  her  love-episode 
gain  the  Sjrmpathy  and  admiration  of  all. 
So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  he  fails.  The 
weak  point  in  the  whole  story,  as  a  romance, 
is  the  fact  that  Caroline  marries  again.  With 
a  love  such  as  hers  was,  or  as  she  asserts  it  to 
have  been,  such  a  course  was  absolutely 
impossible.  To  be  consistently  great,  she 
should  have  proudly  wrapped  herself  in  the 
mantle  of  her  grief,  thus  passing  in  mournful 
silence  from  the  scene.  This  would  have 
been  the  proper  close  to  her  life ;  the  calm 
dignity  of  such  silence  would  have  formed 
the  fittest  rebuke  to  the  Prince  who  had 
basely  deserted  her.  Yet  Caroline  deliberately 
takes  another  husband,  just  as  any  matter-of- 
fact  elderly  widow  might  do.  Apparently  no 
special  compulsion  is  used;  she  voluntarily 
accepts  Meineke,  by  whom  she  has  two 
children .  After  so  commonplace  a  proceeding 
as  this,  it  is  useless  for  her  biographer  to 
insist  upon  the  infinite  *'  poetry  of  her  life- 
story,"  or  to  believe  that  '*  her  truly  tragic 
fate  will  lay  claim  to  our  pity,"  or  ^'  that  at 
the  least  it  must  gain  the  appreciative  sym- 
pathy of  posterity." 

As  an  historical  heroine,  therefore,  Caroline 
von  Linsingen  falls  decidedly  into  the  second 
rank.  Nevertheless,  her  letters,  as  letters, 
will  interest  many  Englishmen;  the  fact 
alone  that  an  English  Prince  plays  the  chief 
part  in  the  whole  romance  will  probably 
secure  for  the  volume  an  attention  beyond  its 
deserts  as  a  piece  of  literature.  Yet  we  must 
receive  such  a  book  with  every  caution ;  tales 
such  as  these  need  strong  and  thorough  con- 
firmation before  they  can  be  cleared  of  the 
ususl  suspicion  whioh  they  inevitably  excite. 
If  a  forgery,  this  is  undoubtedly  a  very  clever 
one.  Simply  as  an  episode  in  royal  life,  it 
will  gain  readers  and  enthusiasts  enough, 
whether  it  be  genuine  or  whether  it  be  a 
myth. 


As  we  understand,  the  letters  are  to  appear 
shortly  in  an  English  dress** 

PeBCT  E,   PXNKBRTOM-. 


JumU  Lifi  in  India,    Py  V.  Ball,  M.A. 

(De  la  Rue  <ft  Co.) 
It  was  certainly  a  happy  thought  which  in« 
duced  Mr.  Ball  to  supplement  the  numerous 
geological  reports  penned  by  him  during  the 
last  fifbeen  years  with  a  popularly  written 
description  of  his  ramblings  through  some  of 
the  most  unfrequented  districts  of  India* 
Most  Anglo-Indians  find  time  to  write  more 
or  less  bulky  official  reports,  which  a  paternal 
Government  prints  with  the  most  zealous 
regularity;  but  few  have  the  opportunity  of 
travelling  over  so  extended  an  area  as  Mr. 
Ball,  and  fewer  still  find  time,  jdtex  the  day's 
work,  to  keep  so  lively  a  record  of  their 
travels  as  he  has  done.  His  book  appears  in 
the  shape  of  a  diary,  a  fact  which  may  be 
held  by  some  to  detract  from  its  literary 
merit,  but  which  serves  to  give  us  a  capital 
notion  of  the  every-day  life  of  a  surveyor. 
We  feel  we  are  not  reading  the  slowly 
moulded  views  of  a  district  officer,  which  may 
be  more  or  less  influenced  by  those  among 
whom  he  is  permanently  located,  but  the  im- 
pressions of  one  who  is  come  to-day  and  gone 
to-morrow,  whose  special  faculty  is  that  of 
quick  scientific  observation;  who  is  always 
anxious,  as  a  good  geologist  should  be,  to  see 
for  himself,  and  not  to  accept  data  on  hearsay 
evidence  ;  and  whose  journeys  from  the  Cen- 
tral Provinces  to  the  Himalayas,  and  from 
Afghanistan  to  the  Nicobars,  have  imparted 
a  breadth  of  view  and  experience  of  no 
common  order.  The  chief  value  of  his  general 
observations,  we  take  it,  is  to  give  us  an  idea 
of  the  life  spent  by  some  of  the  semi-savage 
tribes  with  which  the  jungles  and  more 
secluded  districts  of  India  are  peopled.  Mr. 
Ball's  conclusion  respecting  these  semi- 
nomadic  tribes  is  that 

<'  their  normal  condition,  with  their  scan^  cul- 
tivation, reaches  a  depth  of  poverty  bsrely 
removed  by  the  narrowest  of  margins  from 
absolute  destitution.  In  short,  there  are  in 
India  probably  many  millions  of  peo|)le  whose 
means  of  subsistence  are  almost  identical  with 
those  of  the  beasts  that  inhabit  the  jungles 
where  they  also  live.  Tbe  same  wild  fruits  and 
leaves  furnish  the  staple  food  of  both.  One 
thing  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  as  beingp  in 
their  favour  wnen  compared  with  the  cultivating 
ryots— they  are  less  sfTeoted  by  famines.  The 
jungles  produce  their  ordinary  food  whether 
there  is  drought  or  abundant  rain." 

At  Chaibassa  (Singhbhum)  the  author  came 
across  a  resident  official  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  pattern  civilian.  Most  Bengal 
officers  look  upon  this  station  in  the  light  of 
a  penal  settlement ;  but  this  gentleman  had 
so  far  identified  himself  with  the  Hos,  as  the 
inhabitants  are  called,  that  he  had  learnt  to 
play  their  national  airs  on  the  tom-tom,  and 
used  himself  to  join  at  times  in  their  national 
dances.  These  accomplishments  were,  how- 
ever, but  a  small  part  of  his  virtues. 
<'  His  house  was  open  to  all  who  came  into  the 
station  to  market.  His  knowledge  of,  and  inter- 
course with,  these  people  were  the  means  of  his 
often  acting  as  adjudicator  in  disputes  which 
among  Hindus  and  under  a  less  patriarchal 
system  would  haye  blossomed  into  cases  before 
uigiiizea  oy  ^^^Jv^v^^p^L^^ 
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the  court.  Thm  a  great  amount  of  yezatious 
litigation  which  w6nld  give  rise  to  ill-feeling — 
to  be  perpetuated,  perhaps,  for  generations^ 
was  put  a  stop  to  at  an  eany  stage.  In  domestic 
matters,  eyen  of  a  most  delicate  nature,  my 
friend  was  also  often  the  referee,  and  the  amount 
of  confidence  and  attention  paid  to  his  ex-cfficio 
decisions  was  simply  marvellous." 

We  hear  so  much  nowadays  of  Englishmen 
living  a  life  among  themselves  and  eschewing 
all  intercourse  with  the  natives  that  bright 
exceptions  like  these  deserve  prominent  notice. 
The  author  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have 
experienced  hospitable    treatment  from  the 
Bajas  and  other    natives  of  position  with 
whom  he  was  from  time  to  time  brought  into 
contact.     On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
native  Qovernraent  officials  seem  to  have  had 
an  unpleasant  knack  of  making  themselves  as 
obstructive    and    disagreeable    as    possible. 
Supplies  were  on  more  than  one  occasion 
withheld,  false  charges  trumped  up  against 
Mr.  Ball's  followers,  and  a  general  spirit  of 
*'  cantankerousness  '*  displayed  by  these  native 
jacks-ln-office.      On  another  occasion,  when 
entering  the  town  of  Ungul,  in  Orissa,  Mr. 
Ball  requested  that  two  rooms  in  a  good  and 
substantial  bungalow,  in  the  occupation  of 
the  tehsildar  or  native  magistrate,  might  be 
placed  at  his  disposal.      This  request  was 
refused,  as  the  native  was  a  Hindu,  and  his 
family  were  residing  there  with  him.     Con- 
sequently Mr.  Ball  had  to  encamp  under  a 
tent  in  the  open.     Subsequently,   however, 
he  discovered  that  the  tehsildar  had  only  been 
permitted  to  occupy  the  house  on  the  express 
condition  that  he  should  vacate  half  of  it  to 
any  official  traveller  requiring  lodging.     Mr. 
Ball  cites  this  in  illustration  of  the  social 
relations    subsisting    between    natives    and 
Europeans,  and  adds  that  on  this  text  much 
might  be  written.  We  certainly  wish  that  people 
like  Mr.  Ball  would  give  us  the  benefit  of 
their  views  on  the  subject,  for,  while  the 
extended  employment  of  the  native  through- 
out all  grades  and  branches  of   the  Civil 
Service.is  so  sedulously  advocated,  it  is  as 
well  that  these  little  idiosyncrasies  in  their 
temperament  should  be  more  generally  known. 
From  the  extracts  cited  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  scope  of  the  book  is  uni- 
formly grave  and  didactic.      Anecdotes  of 
sport  and  travel,  stories  illustrative  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  natives,  and  a 
great  variety  of   incidents  relating  to  the 
natural  history  of  the  districts  traversed  are 
plentifully  scattered  throughout  the    work. 
This  last  class  of  information  is  so  liberally 
provided  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  Mr.  Ball's  observations  should  prove  of 
value  to   both  the   Zoological  Society  and 
the  writers  of  the  Mora  Indica,    He  appears 
to  have  had  tolerably  good  sport  with  bears 
in    Singhbhum,    Chutia  Nagpur,   and   else- 
where, and  many  incidents  of  his  encounters 
with  them  and  other  wild  beasts  are  quite 
exciting  reading.     One  monster,  found  by 
the  author  in  the  Nicobars,  was  very  nearly 
playing  the  part  of  Victor  Hugo's  gigantic 
cuttle-fish  towards  one  of  the  partv.     The 
animal  was  an  enormous    crab,  called  the 
"  cocoa-nut  thief"  {Birgus  latro)^  measuring 
two  feet  and  a-half  across,  which  Mr.  Davison 
undertook  to  carry  by  means  of    a  noose 
formed  out    of   a  vegetable  creeper.      The 
crustacean,  while  extending  its  claws,  managed 


to  grasp  the  skirt  of  Mr.  Davison's  coat  and 
began  thence  gradually  to  work  its  way  up 
his  back  towards  a  very  exciting  denouement. 
Fortunately  its  benevolent  intentions  were 
perceived  in  time  by  Mr.  Ball,  who  arrested 
its  further  progress,  while  the  owner  of  the 
coat  quickly  divested  himself  thereof,  and 
thus  gracefully  declined  the  contest. 

It  is,  however,  quite  beyond  the  scope  of 
a  short  review  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  a 
book  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred  pages 
filled  with  the  varied  events  incidental  to  a 
scientific  tour  through  so  many  different 
regions.  In  spite  of  the  scientific  character  of 
Mr.  Ball's  previous  writings  (we  learn  from 
this  work  that  he  has  contributed  no  less 
than  sixty-two  diffiarent  papers  to  various 
journals  and  proceedings  of  societies),  the 
general  reader  may  be  assured  that  he  will 
find  Jungle  Life  in  India  a  most  readable 
and  amusing  work,  while  the  Anglo-Indian 
statistician  will  discover  new  facts  and  obser- 
vations of  importance  regarding  some  of  the 
least-known  districts  of  Hindustan.  The 
"  get-up  "  of  the  book  is  handsome  and  the 
prmting  excellent. 

Chablbs  E.  D.  Black. 


LETTERS  OF  BISHOP  BETTELEB. 

Briefe  von  und  an  Wilhelm  Hmmanuel 
Freiherm  von  Ketteler^  Biechofvon  Mainz, 
Hrsg.  von  Dr.  J.  W.  Raich.    (Mainz.) 

This  volume  is  rather  a  disappointing  one. 
The  editor  explains  in  his  Preface  that  Bishop 
Ketteler's  public  duties  did  not  leave  him 
much  time  for  correspondence,  and  that  he 
did  not  usually  preserve  the  private  letters 
addressed  to  him  or  copies  of  his  replies. 
The  present  collection  contains  apparently  all, 
or  nearly  all,  of  his  letters  that  have  been 
found,  beginning  with  those  which  he  wrote 
as  a  boy  from  the  Jesuit  school  at  Brig  in  1825 
and  1826.  A  great  many  of  these  are  ad- 
dressed to  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  they 
show  warm  and  genial  feeling  and  strong 
family  affections,  but  do  not  tell  us  much 
of  his  moral  and  intellectual  character 
generally.  Official  and  polemical  documents, 
pastorals,  and  the  like  are  excluded,  with  one 
important  exception  to  be  noticed  presently; 
and  writings  of  this  kind  were  the  Bishop's 
literary  speciality.  He  was  throughout  his 
life  a  controversialist  and  combatant,  as  he 
expresses  it  in  one  of  his  later  letters,  against 
the  opponents  of  the  Church ;  and  latterly  he 
was  brought  into  controversy,  rather  against 
his  will,  with  the  dominant  party  in  his  own 
Church,  where  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
appeared  to  advantage. 

It  b  curious  to  find  how  very  few  notices 
occur  in  the  earlier  letters  of  Dr.  DoUinger, 
under  whom  he  studied  for  two  years  at 
Munich,  though  at  the  time  of  the  Vatican 
Council  he  professed  to  have  formerly  enter- 
tained a  high  respect  for  him  and  sense  of 
obligation  for  his  teaching,  as  though  in  order 
to  emphasise  more  acutely  the  severity  of  his 
subsequent  censures.  In  one  place  he  speaks 
of  reading  Dollinger's  Church  History  with 
great  interest,  and  elsewhere  of  his  edition  of 
some  posthumous  works  of  Mohler,  for  whose 
writings  he  himself  avows  "a  true  passion." 
These  are  the  only  references  to  Dollinger  at 
that  period  which  we  have  detected.    For 


Windischmann,  on  the  other  hand.  Arch- 
bishop Reisach's  Vicar-General  at  Munich, 
and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  advanced 
Ultramontane  divines  of  his  day  in  Germany, 
Eetteler  expresses  the  warmest  admiration,  as 
a  man  for  whom  we  owe  a  special  debt  of 
gratitude  to  God.  This  same  Windischmann, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Eetteler  ten  years 
later,  in  1851,  after  he  had  become  Bishop  of 
Mainz,  speaks  of  Dollinger's  teaching  and 
spirit  in  terms  of  the  gravest  suspicion. 
To  this  letter  we  have  no  reply.  The  general 
impression  left  on  one's  mind  is  that  Ketteler's 
instincts  were  always  in  the  main  on  the 
Ultramontane  side,  though  he  shrank  from 
the  final  outcome  of  its  policy  in  1870.  In  t 
letter  to  his  sister-in-law,  written  from  Rome 
in  1854,  he  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
approaching  definition  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  but  with  very  little  i4>parent 
apprehension  of  its  real  significance,  duectly 
and  indirectly,  for  the  consecration  of  the 
restored  church  of  St.  Paul  without  the 
Walls  on  the  following  Sunday  is  mentioned 
in  the  same  breath,  as ''  another  great  festivaV 
presumably  of  equal  interest  and  importance. 
Many  readers  probably  will  turn  with  most 
curiosity  to  the  letters  towards  the  end  of  the 
volume,  which  exhibit  the  Bishop's  attitude 
in  relation  to  different  parties  and  views 
during  the  Vatican  Council  and  after  it ;  for 
here  the  editor  has  thought  fit  to  make  an 
exception  to  his  rule  of  not  inserting  public 
or  official  manifestoes.  It  would,  however, 
have  been  more  satisfactory  to  his  admirers, 
and  perhaps  more  advantageous  to  Ketteler's 


memory,  if  we  coald  have  been  told  either 
more  or  less.     His  real  motives  and  line  ol 
thought  are  still  left  very  much  in  the  dark, 
while  his  conduct  was  such  as  could  sati^^fy 
neither  party,  and  is  not  easily  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  a  standard  of  straightforward  and 
simple  consistency.    We  are  permitted  to  see 
that  he  was  very  anxious  at  once  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  prevent  the  famous  decree 
being    passed,   and  yet  to  avoid    exposing 
himself  to  the  charge  of  not  agreeing  with  it 
He  poses  throughout  in  public  as  an  ^*  inoppor- 
tunist,''  but  his  language  in  some  of  his  letters 
certainly  goes  beyond  this,  and  so  still  more 
does  the  language  of  the  pamphlet  {Quaestio) 
which    he    circulated  in  Rome   during  the 
Council,  though  he  was  eager  afterwards  to 
explain  that  he  did  not  compose,  and  did  not 
altogether  agree  with,  it.    He  writes  to  the 
Pope,  with    many  expressions    of  profound 
veneration  and  respect,  that  his  conscience 
obliges  him  to  oppose  the  decree,  and  again, 
later  on,  that  he  cannot  possibly  vote  for  it,  but 
that  he  will  submit  to  it  when  it  is  passed.   He 
writes  at  the  same  time  to  Archbishop  Des- 
champs,  in  July  1870,  that  there  is  a  radical 
difference  between  the  language  of  the  decree, 
which  is  "the  exaggerated  teaching  of  a  certain 
school,"  and  that  of  Bellarmine,  in  whose  sense 
alone  he  holds  papal  infallibility  to  be  tenabi'*. 
Next  year,  after  all  is  over,  he  issues  a  fly- 
leaf at  Berlin  denjing  that  the  Council  has 
ever  taught  that  the  Pope  is  infallible,  but 
only  that  his  office  is  infallible;  and  in  1872 
he  allov7s  De  Buck  to  compliment  him  on  never 
having  said  a  word  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
decree,  but  only  against  its  "  inconveniences 
and  inopportuneness.'      He  seems,  in  short, 
never  auite  to  know  his  own  mind,  or  certainly 
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not  io  wish  others  quite  to  know  it  And  we 
are  left  at  last  with  an  uncomfortable  im- 
pi«88ion  of  a  series  of  mental  reactions  or 
tergiyerBationB  of  a  man  terribly  oppressed 
bj  the  ooDflioting  responsibilities  of  bis  posi- 
tion. He  says  more  than  once  that  he  earnestly 
desired  *'to  lay  down  the  harden"  of  his 
episcopal  office,  and  seems  to  be  breaking 
his  heart  over  the  vain  endeavour  to  run  with 
the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds.  It  was 
his  misfortune  to  be  involved  in  a  crisis  to 
which  he  wan  evidently  unequal.  Ho  shows 
at  his  beat  in  controversy  with  Protestants, 
to  whom  he  could  be  both  outspoken  and 
generousi  and  in  those  pastoral  or  domestic 
relationa  which  called  out  the  genuine 
sympathy  of  a  devout  and  kindly  nature. 
H.  N.  OxEmBLiM. 


Jfemoirs  of  Madame  de  Bdmusaty  i 802-8, 
Published  by  her  grandson,  M.  Paul  de 
Remusat.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Mr?.  Cashel  Hoey  and  Mr.  John  Lillie. 
VoL  I.     (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 

[^Second  Notice.'] 

Jr  IS  idle  and  unprofitable  to  discuss  in  de- 
tail Bonaparte's  crimes  and  offences  against 
humanity,  morality,  and  good  taste,  and  con- 
sider whether  or  not  they  were  due  to  want 
of  generoeity,  want  of  soul,  or  want  of  heart. 
Controversy  and  indigpnation  are  alike  wasted 
o?er    the  various  items  in    the  catalogue. 
For  the  convenience  of  the  moralist,  he  has 
himself  gathered  all  his  offences  into  one 
necky  which  can  either  be  struck  at  or  lefb 
unhsLrmed  according  to  the  view  taken  of  his 
geoeral  principle  of  conduct.     Much  of  his 
conduct    has    been  canvassed;    it  probably 
underwent  more  scrutiny  from  his  own  rest- 
less mind  than  it  has  been  subjected  to  by  all 
his  numerous  critics  put  together ;  and  he 
fonnulated  for  himself  a  general   principle 
by  which  he  sought  to  excuse  all  his  breaches 
of  morality,  social  and  international.      He 
was  a   person  apart ;  he  was  above  the  laws 
of  monuity.     Where  is  the  good  of  minute 
discQsaion   by  ordinary  standards    over  the 
actions  of  a  man  who  deliberately  held  himself 
superior  to  those  standards ;  who  declined  to 
be  bound  by  them,  and  avowedly  disregarded 
them  whenever  it  suited  his  purpose  ?     In- 
dignation   should    be    directed  against  the 
general  pretension,  rather  than  the  individual 
act.     Bonaparte  had  brought  his  conscience 
into  sach   a  mood  that  it  would  have  con- 
demned him  for  a  dereliction  of  duty  if  he 
obeyed  the  impulses  to  which  the  common 
unse  of  mankind  has  attached  the  epithet  of 
"  good."     One  of  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions which  Mdme.  de  Remusat  has  made  to  the 
understanding  of  Bonaparte's  character  is  her 
record  of  conversations  in  which  he  developed 
this  theory.    Her  gossip  about  the  imperial 
Court  and  its  petty  figures  is  most  interest- 
ing, but  the  few  pages  in  which  the  central 
(lersonage  is  made  to  throw  light  upon  him- 
*fM  are  worth  all  the  rest.     Uis  talk  in  his 
wife's  drawing-room  on  the  evening  after  the 
murder  of  the  Due  d'Rnghien  is  more  in- 
itructive  'as  to  the  spirit  in  which  he  com- 
mitted   that    crime  than  the  most  perfect 
*£caracj  that  could  be  attained  on  the  many 
controverted  points  concernbg  his  behaviour 
during  the  preceding  week.    After  some  pro- 


found remarks  on  the  feebleness  of  historians 
and  their  explanation  of  motives,  and  a  com- 
pliment to  Frederick  the  Ghreat — "one   of 
those  who  have  best  understood  their  business 
in  every  sort  of  way  " — he  went  on  to  say 
that  Frederick  might  perhaps  be  accused  of 
harshness  and  selfishness.     "  But,"  he  asked, 
<<  after  ail,  is  a  great  statesman  made  for  feeling  P 
Is  he  not  a  completely  eccentric  personage,  who 
stands  always  alone,  on  his  own  side,  with  the 
world  on  the  other?    The  glass  through  which 
he  looks  is  that  of  his  policy ;   his  sole  oon- 
oem  ou^ht  to  be  that  it  should  neither  ma^fy 
nor  diminish.    And,  while  he  observes  objects 
with  attention,  he  must  also  be  careful  to  hold 
the  reins  equally;    for  the  chariot  which  he 
drives  is  often  arawn  by  ill-matched  horses. 
How,  then,  is  he  to  occupy  himself  with  those 
fine  distinctions  of  feeling  which  are  important 
to  the  generality  of  mankind  P    Oan  he  consider 
the  actions,  the  ties  of  kinship,  the  puerile 
arrangements  of  society  P    In  such  a  position 
as  his,  how  many  actions  are  regarded  separ- 
ately, and  condemned,  although  they  are  to 
contribute,  as  a  whole,  to   that  great  work 
which  the  public  does  not  understand!    One 
day  those  deeds  will  issue  in  the  creation  of  the 
Colossus  which  will  be  the  wonder  of  posterity. 
And  you,  mistaken  as  you  are — ^you  will  with- 
hold your  praises,  because  you  are  afraid  lest 
the  movement  of  that  great  machine  should 
crush  you,  as  Gulliver  crushed  the  liliputians 
when  he  moved  his  legs.    Be  advised ;  go  on  in 
advance  of  the  time,  enlarge  your  imaginations, 
look  out  afar,  and  you  will  see  that  those  great 
personages  whom  you  think  violent  and  cruel 
are  only  politic.    They  know  themselves  better, 
they  judge  themselves  more  oorrectly,  than  you 
do ;  and,  when  they  are  really  able  men,  they 
can  master  their  passions,  for  they  calculate  the 
effects  even  of  them.'* 

Here  we  have  Bonaparte's   apologia  pro 


we 
vita  sua,  his  frank  admission  of  all  the 
crimes  of  which  M.  Lanfrey  has  laboured  so 
faithfully  to  convict  him,  and  his  ^lea  in  their 
defence  ;  his  argument  that  for  him,  with  his 
mission  in  life,  they  were  not  crimes.  After 
such  an  appeal  from  the  common  law  of 
humanity,  who  can  care  very  much  to  have 
it  proved  on  unimpeachable  evidence  that 
the  great  criminal  sat  on  the  arms  of  chairs 
and  talked  indelicately  to  ladies  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  effect  of  Mdme. 
de  B6musat's  revelations  about  Napoleon 
and  the  people  who  surrounded  him  is  to 
produce  a  certain  sympathy  with  him.  One 
feels  less  inclined  to  blame  him  for  succeeding 
in  his  defiance  of  law  and  order  than  to  despise 
the  men  whose  truckling  and  subserviency 
allowed  him  to  succeed,  and  the  "  legitimate  " 
rivals  of  his  power  whose  paltry  schemes 
against  him  furnished  him  with  opportunities, 
and,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  with 
necessitie?,  for  encroachments  on  the  liberties 
of  the  French  people. 

It  seems  to  have  been  only  gradually  that 
Napoleon  formed  the  ambition  of  becoming 
absolute  ruler  of  France,  though  every  step 
in  his  action  from  the  time  when  he  helped  to 
put  down  the  mob  of  Paris  was  as  perfectly 
directed  towards  that  object  as  if  it  had  been 
deliberately  so  calculated.  When  he  con- 
ceived the  happy  thought  of  going  to  Egypt, 
the  thought  of  further  distinction  in  France 
than  he  had  acquired  as  the  servant  of  the 
Directory  had  apparently  not  entered  his 
dreams. 

<*  The  charm  of  Oriental  conquest  [he  said  to 
M4me,  de  B^musat]  drew  my  thoughts  away 


from  Eurone  more  than  I  should  have  believed 
possible.  My  imagination  interfered  this  time 
with  my  actions,  but  I  think  it  died  out  at  8t.- 
Jean  d'Acre.  .  .  •  In  Egypt  I  found  my- 
self free  from  the  wearisome  restraints  of 
oiviHsation.  I  dreamed  all  sorts  of  things, 
and  I  saw  how  all  that  I  dreamed  mi^ht  be 
realised.  I  created  a  religion;  I  pictured 
myself  on  the  road  to  Asia,  mounted  on  an 
elephant,  with  a  turban  on  my  head,  and  in 
my  hand  a  new  Koran,  which  I  was  to  have 
composed  according  to  my  own  ideas.  I  would 
have  the  combined  experience  of  two  worlds 
with  which  to  set  about  my  enterprise.  I  was 
to  have  ransacked,  for  my  own  advantage,  the 
whole  domain  of  history;  I  was  to  have 
attacked  the  English  power  in  India,  and 
renewed  my  relations  with  old  Europe  by  my 
conquest." 

In  this  dream  Bonaparte  thought  that  his 
imagination  had  run  away  with  him,  and  he 
vowed  never  to  allow  it  to  interfere  with  his 
actions  again ;  but  the  enterprise  to  which 
he  returned  was  probably  more  diflficult  of 
realisation  than  his  project  of  Oriental  con- 
quest.   It  is  interesting  to  note  the  growth 
of  his  ambition,  and  it  is  interesting  also  to 
see  how  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  keeping 
men  in  subjection  developed  with  the  advance 
of  his  authority.     He  told  Mdme.  de  Bemusat 
that  he  read  history  only  to  get  ideas  which 
he  might  apply  in   practice.      Among  his 
innumerable  artifices  for  keeping  those  about 
him  constantly  on  the  alert  was  one  which  he 
seems  to  have  borrowed  from  Philip  II. — ^that 
of  muttering  unintelligible  instructions,  and 
then  falling  out  with  his  subordinates  for  not 
understanding  him.     He  would  never  repeat 
an  instruction.     Everybody  about  him  lived 
in  constant  fear  of  his  displeasure,  and  it  was 
his  policy  to  keep  them  so.     He  had  a  trick 
also  of  forgetting  men's  names,  not  from  the 
vanity  of  new-made  honour, but,  Mdme.  de  B<^- 
musat  assures  us,  to  keep  them  in  mind  of  their 
comparative  littlenes?.    But  before  he  attained 
the  summit  of  power,  he  practised  with  equal 
assiduity  the  art  of  making  himself  agreeable 
according  to  the  hist^cal  models.     When  he 
was  on  his  Italian  campaign,  he  made  a  point 
of  knowing  the  name  of  every  officer  in  his 
army,  and  even  the  names  of  their  sisters, 
cousins,  and  aunts.     Later  in  his  career  than 
this,  he  carefully  committed  to  memory  the 
muster-rolls  of  his  regiments,  and  the  Empress 
told  Mdme.  de  Remusat  thatshe  had  heard  him 
repeating  them  iu  his  sleep.     But,  once  he 
was  Emperor,  he  threw  aside  this  courtesy 
as  an  unnecessary  encumbrance,  finding  that 
it  answered  his  purpose  better  to  forget  men's 
names.  So  atleast  Mdme.  de  Remusat  declares, 
and  she  gives  some  amusing  instances  of  his 
studied  forgetf ulness ;    but  it   ought  to  be 
remembered  that    when    Napoleon    was    in 
possession  of  imperial  power  he  had   cares 
enough  to  occupy  his  mind  without  continuing 
to  observe  the  petty  artifices  by  which  he  had 
attained  it. 

There  is  one  direction  in  which  Mdme.  deRe- 
musat's  Memoirs  show  unmistakeable  traces 
of  what  must  be  called  spitefulness.  Napo- 
leon's brothers  and  sisters  were  jealous  of  her 
as  the  friend  and  companion  of  the  Empress 
Josephine,  and  her  record  of  their  little 
ambitions  and  their  family  quarrels  has  an 
appearance  of  retaliation  which  may  be  false, 
but  which  certainly  suggests  that  what  she 
sajrs  about  ^hem  should  be  reived  with 
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caution.  One  cannot  help  remembering  that 
the  scaniials  which  she  puts  on  record  about 
Napoleon's  relations  with  his  sisters  cannot 
possibljr  haye  had  any  foundation  except  in 
abominably  ill-natnred  surmise.  Mdme.  de 
R6musat*s  Tindication  of  Hortense  Beauhar- 
nais  from  scandalous  calumnies  would  have 
carried  more  weight,  agreeable  as  it  is  to 
have  any  such  testimony,  if  she  had  not 
prejudiced  herself  by  repeating  such  scanda- 
lous gossip  as  is  to  be  found  in  her  portraits 
of  the  Bonaparte  family. 

WlIiLlAM  MiKXO. 


NEW  NOVELS. 


Oreene  Feme  Farm,  By  Richard  Jefferies, 
Author  of  "The  Gamekeeper  at  Home," 
&c.     (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 

Civil  War  in  Mome  and  Land,  By  the 
Author  of  **  A  Bride  from  the  Bhtneland." 
(Civil  Service  Publishing  Co.,  Limited.) 

Mademoitelle  de  Mersae.  By  W.  B.  Norris, 
Author  of  "  Heaps  of  Money."  In  8  rols. 
(Smithy  Elder  A  Co.) 

Although  every  reader  for  whota  country 
life  has  a  charm  must  be  acquainted  with  27ie 
Amateur  Foacher  and  fVild  Life  in  a  Southern 
County,  we  doubt  whether  any  have  met  their 
author  heretofore  in  the  field  of  fiction. 
Here  he  conciliates  all  suffrages  by  three 
lures — the  shortness  of  his  novelette,  its  truth 
to  nature,  and  the  breath  of  rural  life  which 
he  infuses  into  it  because  it  has  won  him 
a  passport  in  other  fields.  Oar  author 
should  hail  from  the  Wiltshire  Downs,  to 
judge  by  the  dialect  of  his  rustics  and  his 
insight  into  the  wayR,  words,  folk-lore,  and 
surroundings  of  the  Southern  county  which 
he  has  made  the  scene  of  this  winsome  and 
unexaggerated  story.  Its  plot  turns  on  the 
rivalry  of  two  young  men,  Geoffrey  Newton, 
a  returned  settler  from  Australia,  and  Valen- 
tine Browne,  an  owner  •  of  race-horses  and 
racing  stables — habitual  guests  at  the  Hall — 
for  the  hand  of  sweet  Margaret  £<4tcourt,  the 
witching  daughter  of  Widow  Estcourt,  of 
Greene  Feme  Farm,  whose  husband  had 
been  the  friend  of  Squire  Thorp,  and  who 
exercised  in  his  stead  a  patriarchal  sway  over 
acres  where  there  could  not  be  the  shadow  of 
an  excuse  for  agricultural  depression.  Bunning 
evermore  in  couple  with  Margaret — a  noble 
girl  of  high  spirit  and  rare  judgment,  con- 
cerning whom  Mr.  Jefferies  waxes  classical, 
where  he  describes  Geoffrey  Newton  as  touched 
*'  by  the  feeling  which  the  Greeks  embodied 
in  the  punishment  that  fell  on  those  who 
looked  unbidden  on  the  Immortals,"  what 
time  he*  surprised  her  asleep  on  a  warm 
spring  dav,  in  a  silvan,  bird-haunted  retreat 
— is  the  less  queenly,  but  not  less  bright, 
figure  of  May  Fisher,  sole  survivor  of  all 
the  womankind  of  her  nonagenarian  and 
skinflint  grandsire,  Andrew  Fisher,  of  the 
Warren,  who  had  worried  the  rest  of  bin 
womankind  to  death,  and  richly  earned  his 
universal  character  of  an  "ould  varmint." 
As  May  was  nearest  of  lawful  kin  to  this  old 
tyrant  it  was  a  relief  to  her  durance  under  his 
roof  to  spend  as  many  of  her  days  as  she 
coald  in  the  society  of  the  inmates  of  Greene 
Feme  Farm,  and  there  to  find  opportunities 


of  reciprocating  the  love  of  the  Rev.  Felix 
St.  Bees,  the  devoted  curate  of  the  manu- 
facturing town  of  Kingsbury,  whom  the  miser 
welcomed  at  the  Manor  House,  when  he  first 
sought  his  consent,  by  hurling  a  blackthorn 
stick  at  his  head,  and  who,  at  his  second 
coming  on  the  same  errand,  was  first  to 
discover  the  old  man's  sudden  death  and  the 
rifling  of  his  treasures  by  his  wretched  house- 
keeper and  her  cronies.  Our  first  introduc- 
tion to  the  chief  characters  of  this  rural 
drama  is  that  typical  show-ground,  the  village 
churchyard,  where  on  Sunday  morning  the 
farmer  folk,  according  to  custom,  the  clerk, 
and  the  shepherd  who  leads  the  choir  discuss 
"  P^gs  "  and  "  clauver,"  *'  the  wimmen  "  and 
scandal  in  general,  until  the  bell  stops  and 
the  village  folk  move  into  church,  asserting 
their  grades  of  rank  by  the  length  of  time 
each  keeps  on  his  hat  after  getting  through 
the  porch.  In  that  rustic  fane  Margaret  is  the 
violet  that  fills  it  with  perfume ;  and  shepherd 
Jabez  the  scapegoat  choir-leader,  who  reaps 
the  vengeance  of  smockfrocks  and  hobby- 
de-hoys  after  church  for  his  extemporised 
elongation  of  "Jacob"  into  *' Ja-aa-fol-de- 
rol-cob  "  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  verse  of  the 
hymn.  Gheoffrey  and  Valentine  sit  with  Squire 
Thorp,  feeding  the  flame  of  passion  which 
propinquity  to  Margaret  has  maddened 
into  rivalry.  Little  traits  soon  show  that 
Geoffrey  is  her  favourite,  as  his  sympathy 
with  St.  Bees'  philanthropic  ways  makes 
him  the  reader's  ^also.  The  strife  is  indeed 
fanned  by  divers  incidents — first,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  labourers'  strike  at  hay 
harvest,  when  good  Mrs.  Estcourt  is  helped 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  rural  rebellion  by 
Margaret  and  May,  with  the  aid  of  Augustus 
Basset,  a  ne'er-do-well  old  soldier  turned 
bailiff,  who  harness  the  cart  horses  and  toss 
and  load  the  hay  with  the  help  of  their 
"  squires  "  and  volunteers. 
"  Now  then  "  (such  were  Basset's  directions) — 
**  now  then,  you  lards  and  gennelmen,  one 
on  'ee  get  each  side  and  pitch  up  thaay  wakes, 
and  mind  as  you  doan't  stick  your  farks  into  I. 
The  wimmen— -I  means  the  ladies — ^will  rake 
behind,  and  paason  can  help  um — th'  rakes  be 
hung  on  th'  hedge.  Now,  bailie,  look  arter 
them  'osses  "  (p.  89). 

At  first,  Valentine  scores  one  against  Geoffrey 
by  his  superior  use  of  the  hay-fork,  but  ere 
long,  through  Felix's  aid,  Geoffrey  recovers 
himself  in  Margaret's  esteem  by  his  gentler 
prowess  as  a  *' song-bird."  The  strike  soon 
yields  to  the  plucky  manner  of  meeting  it ; 
and  when,  soon  after,  Margaret  rides  to  the 
Warren  to  prevail  on  old  Andrew  Fisher  to 
allow  his  granddaughter  to  return  to  Greene 
Feme  Farm,  Geoffrey  approves  himself  a 
modern  knight  errant  in  his  opportune  lying  in 
wait  for  her  return,  when  at  even  Margaret 
loses  her  way  in  the  mist,  but  happily  finds 
her  lover,  who,  though  sore  perplexed  when 
at  night  ''  the  ranges  mingled  and  the  dark 
slopes  faded  into  mist,"  was  able,  if  not  to 
guide  her  home  or  tell  her  course  by  the 
stars,  to  keep  her  clear  of  the  chalk  pits,  and 
find  her  a  very  passable  night's  lodging  under 
the  capstone  of  a  cromlech,  *'  the  sepulchre," 
as  antiquarian  Felix  proves  later  on,  '*  of 
some  dead  king  without  a  name."  This  night 
adventure  ends  well,  and  helps  Geoffrey's 
footing  ;  and,  though  the  episode  of  going  "  a- 
nutting  "  enables  Valentine  to  rouse  GeoU'rey's 


jealousy  afresh,  and  reveals  somewhat  of  the 
events  of  the  benighted  wandering,  which 
had  been  kept  till  then  from  all  but  Mrs. 
Estcourt,  it  is  well  seen  that  Margaret's  heart 
is  beyond  variableness,  and  needs  bnt  some 
fitting  climax  to  make  it  declare  for  GFeoffrej. 
Here  arises  our  sole  demur  to  Mr.  Jefferies  as 
a  story-teller,  where,  in  the  chapter  headed 
"  A  Fray,"  when  left  alone  on  the  Squire's 
turnips,  he  makes  the  rivals,  on  slight  pro- 
vocation, blaze  away  at  each  other  with 
deadly  breach-loaders,  instead  of  a  more 
national  recourse  to  honest  fistioufia.  Here 
Basset's  timely  intervention  averts  mao- 
slaughter,  his  military  experience  enables  him 
to  stanch  Geoffrey's  blood,  and  his  haety  aver- 
ment that  *'  it  was  a  regular  pitched  battle  " 
is  effectually  cancelled  by  the  probable  tale 
''that  he  was  drunk  when  he  said  so." 
Without  forestalling  the  details  of  the  happy 
doable  marriage  which  follows  Geoffrey's 
recovery,  we  must  just  note  that  the  "  butter 
and  eggs  "  which,  blending  with  other  wild- 
flowers,  decorated  the  posts  and  beams  of 
Greene  Feme  Bam  at  the  marriage  sapper 
is  true  Wiltshire  for  the  toadflax,  or  Linaria 
vulaaris.  Such  expressions  as  "  dry  as  a 
gicks,"  ''hardy  as  a  woodpile  toad,"  "  a  sarsen 
stwoan  "  (a  round  boulder  stone), ''  a  charm  " 
(i,e,f  chorus)  of  starlings,  and  many  kindred 
phrases  bespeak  a  Wiltshire  scene  of  action. 

The  awkward  title  of  CivU  War  in  Etm 
and  Land  fits  the  story  of  Oonatance  Beverley 
so  far  better  than  ''Catching  a  Tartar"  io 
that  she  really  catches  two.  A  resolate 
rebel  against  her  father,  a  cross-grained 
squire,  who  worried  his  first  wife's  life  oat  by 
his  overbearing  temper  and  sapplied  ber 
place  by  a  passive  second  who  yielded  to  his 
petulance  and  added  to  his  family,  Coostanee 
IS  despatched  to  school,  where  she  proves 
herself  his  true  daughter  by  her  insabordina* 
tion,  contumacy,  and  disobedience.  It  is 
true  that  Miss  Farquhar  had  from  the 
father  much  such  a  character  of  her  as  sbe 
deserved ;  and  true  also  that,  when  her 
school-days  are  cut  short  through  her 
illness  brought  about  by  a  sohoolfellot's 
sudden  death,  she  transports  to  her  father's 
home  in  a  North-west  county  her  inhom  spirit 
of  rebellion.  This  is  fomented  when  he  finds 
that,  without  his  knowledge,  she  accepts  the 
addresses  of  a  Hungarian  noble,  Stephen 
Carrolyi  (Tartar  No.  2),  with  whom  be 
forbids  her  to  correspond  on  the  baseless 
plea  that  he  is  an  "infamous  foreign 
swindler."  Of  course  Constance  disregards 
his  commands,  and,  despite  iurveillanee  and 
confinement  to  her  room,  contrives  to  elope 
from  her  home  with  her  admirer,  not 
without  a  misgiving  that  he  will  turn  oat  a 
less  perfect  husband  than  lover.  Her  sur- 
mise proves  correct.  What  between  the 
Count's  tincture  with  "the  Turkish  odonr 
pervading  Hungarian  domestic  life,"  and  his 
jealousy  of  his  wife's  preference  for  his  younger 
brother  Andr6,  the  Count  soon  leaves  her 
society  for  the  Austrian  Court,  where  he 
nurses  his  ultra- Royalist  sentiments,  while 
she  and  Andre  are  busy  at  home  in  drilling 
recruits  among  the  tenantry  for  the  rebel 
cause.  It  is  but  fair  bo  Constance  to  say 
that  faithlessness  to  her  husband  ▼" J*^ 
one  of  her  sins ;  and  ifc  was  certainly  hart 
measure  wheu  the  Count,  on  (^a  AustnaQ 
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Tictory  giviDg  him  the  opportunitjy  handed 
oTer  bu  brother  to  the  baroaroua  punishment 
of  ^  beating  to  death/'  and,  after  telling  bis 
{ate  to  his  wife,  gaye  ber  in  charge  to  an 
Aoatrian  colonel  for  life-long  impriionment 
in  tbe  foriress  of  Bosenaa.  One  scarcely  sees 
what  better  fortune  so  confirmed  a  ^  rebel  in 
borne  and  land  "  could  have  expected,  though 
English  readers  might  expect  that  printers 
shoold  print  *'  sewing  "  (of  needlework)  with 
aa  '^  e  "  not  an  *'  o"  and  describe  the  estates 
of  tbe  Oonnt  as  those  of  a  "  magnate/'  not  a 
«*magwe#"(pp.  141,  165). 

If  we  assign  to  Mr.  Norris's  MademoUelle 
ie  MevMoc  scarce  the  space  due  to  a  Tery 
cJererlj    eonstmcied    three-decker,    this    is 
partly  owing  to  its  having  already  occupied 
tbe  attention  of  steadfast  noyel-readers  in  the 
para  d  the  CorfLkxM  from  month  to  montb, 
and  partly  to  a  wish  not  to  defraud  such  as 
seldom  allow  themselves  tbe  luxury  of  fiction 
of  tbe  fall  enjoyment  of  a  rare  treat.    Tbe 
author  has  made  a  decided  advance  in  this 
new  work,  whetber  we  regard  bis  well-planned 
pbt,  his  unhackneyed  scene,  or  bis  carefully 
delineated  oharacters.     It  is  not  unwittingly 
that  in  the  outset  be  bespeaks  an  interest  in 
Jeanne  de  Mersac,  his  heroine,  and  her  facile 
but  weaker- minded  younger  brother,  Leon,  by 
a  sketch  of  their  familv  antecedents,  and  the 
career  of  their  sire,  a  French  marquis,  of  tbe 
Legitimist  school,  who,  in  tbe  first  Napoleon's 
wars,  preferred  the  service  of  the  usurper  to 
sheathing  bis  sword,  and,  after  divers  viois- 
titudea,  sold  bis  family  estates,  took  to  trade, 
married  an  English  wife,  and  settled  even- 
tually as  a  farmer  in  Algeria.    Here,  after 
she  had  borne  him  our  heroine  and,  two  years 
kter,  her  brother  L6ob,  the  Marquise  de  Mer- 
su  slipped  out  of  the  world  as  unobtrusively 
ts  she  had  entered  it.    Here,  too,  "  an  old 
bve,"  the   widowed    Ducbesse    de    Breuil, 
renewed  her  intimacy  with  the  bronzed  and 
gray-beaded  farmer  of  £l-biar,  took  a  lease 
of  tbe   adjoining    villa,    and,   on    tbe  old 
Marquis's  death  at  tbe  age  of  eighty,  let  ber 
house  to  bis  trustee,  M.  de  Fontvielle,  and 
took  up  ber  quarters  as  Jeanne  and  Leon's 
tluxpertm  at  the  Campagne  de  Mersac.     When 
fiittt  we  meet  with  mademoiselle  she  strikes 
OS  as  a  damsel  out  of  the  common — ^beautiful, 
weQ  dowered,  and,  though    unfettered    by 
tsstamentary  conditions,   unmarried  and  in 
BO  hurry  to  marry.    She  is  discovered  await- 
ing, from  the  sea- view  of  the  Campagne  de 
Mersac  garden,  tbe  return  from  Europe  of 
ber  brother,   who    has    been    buying  farm 
machinery  and    visiting    relations,    and    is 
earrying  back  on  a  visit  an  English  squire, 
Mr.    Barrington,    who    is    destined    to    be 
Jeanne's  fate  more  or  less,  though  tbe  reader 
will  marvel  at  so  refined  a  taste  being  caught 
by  ao  aelfi«h  a  prig.     Something  like  two- 
thirds  of  the  three  volumes  is  taken  up  with 
•eeoea  and  society  in  Algeria,  where  tbe  old 
"  Ducbesse  "  takes  tbe  lead  in  the  latter,  and 
laudably  snubs  Mdme.  de  Trdmonville,  a  lady 
of  oonsiderable  assurance  and  aplombf  the  wife 
id  a  Bonapartist  employi^  who  aspires  to  be 
%  rival  leader  of  fashion,  and  whose  bouse  is 
teueb  frequented  by  the  officers  of  tbe  French 
^arriaon.    It  is  this  syren's  wiles,  far  more 
than  the  influences   of  M.   de    8t.-Lue,   a 
^wmdam  member  of  the  Paris  Jockey  Club, 
It  noted  dueUiat  and  gambler,  which  exerobe 


an  evil  influence  on  L£on,  though  his  sister, 
our  heroine,  is  prejudiced  against  St.-Luc 
and  bis  addresses,  partly  through  his  past 
character,  and  partly  by  her  preference  for 
Barrington,  who  ingratiates  himself  with  her 
by  painting  ber  in  the  foreground  of  the 
Moorish  villa  of  tbe  de  Mersacs,  by  bis  easy 
manners,  and  by  the  self-esteem  which  pre- 
vents bis  addresses  from  being  as  earnest  and 
pronounced  as  poor  St.-Luc's.  Much  of  the 
charm  of  the  story  lies  in  description,  espe- 
cially of  interiors — e,g»<,  at  the  Duchesse's  re- 
ception, Mdmo.  de  Tr6monville's  dance,  and 
an  eventful  night  spent  playing  *'  lansquenet " 
at  the  club ;  as  well  as  of  exteriors,  from  the 
yard,  which  is  filled  with  Jeanne  and  Leon's 
pet's — of  which  the  Ducbesse  says  the  deer- 
hound  '^Turco  is  bad  enough,  but  not  so 
bad  as  the  wild  boar  or  Jeanne's  jackal, 
which  they  call  J4r6mie  on  account  of  his 
ceaseless  lamentations" — to  the  excursion 
into  Kabylia  taken  by  Jeanne  and  L6on, 
with  Barrington  and  old  Fontvielle  to  do 
propriety;  a  five-days'  glimpse  into  Elfin- 
land  for  two  of  the  party,  until,  as 
their  tete-a-tete  is  spoilt  one  day  by 
tbe  intrusion  of  a  horseman,  Jeanne  ex- 
cUims  '*  M.  de  St.-Luc  !  "  and  Barrington's 
response  is,  "  Hang  him !  "  A  change  in  the 
dream  of  happiness  at  this  villa  is  brought  about 
first  by  the  aforesaid  evening  of  deep  play, 
where  St.-Luc,  loyal  in  spirit  to  his  promise 
to  Jeanne  to  keep  ber  brother  out  of  barm's 
way,  both  with  the  cards  and  with  Mdme. 
de  Tremonville,  finds  it  best  to  attract  Leon's 
hot-headed  impetuosity  upon  himself,  and 
eventually  wins  from  the  young  Marquis  no 
less  than  £10,000,  a  debt  be  never  dreams  of 
claiming,  but  which  L6on  insists  on  dis- 
charging though  at  the  cost  of  ruin,  a  dis- 
charge which  brother  and  sister  suppose  can 
only  be  made  by  the  sacrifice  of  Mdlle.  de 
Mersac's  hand.  As  Barrington  goes  away  with- 
out proposing,  it  had  been  as  well  if  tbe  old 
Duchesse's  death  had  not  a  few  months  later 
suggested  Jeanne's  visit  to  England,  where 
her  kinsfolk,  tbe  Asbleys,  were  near  neigh- 
bours of  Barrington.  He,  though  still  very 
averse  to  come  to  the  point,  loses  no  chance 
of  engaging  Jeanne's  affections,  though  she  is 
now  affianced  to  St.-Luc,  who,  by  the  changes 
of  fortune,  is  a  colonel  in  the  imperial  army, 
at  tbe  climax  of  its  misfortunes,  with  L6on 
as  a  major  in  his  regiment.  Mr.  Norris's 
account  of  the  adventures  of  our  heroine  in  ber 
uncle's  neighbourhood  in  Surrey  is  racy  and 
discriminative,  and  shows  what  our  country 
life  appears  to  Franco- African  sojourners; 
and  one  little  episode  of  Jeanne's  visit  to 
Miss  Barrington  in  Bedford  Square — where 
the  self-reliant  Algerian  damsel  is  bold  enough 
to  find  her  way  to  the  parks  with  Turco 
and  a  compass,  but  is  constrained  to  seek 
guidance  from  a  thief  who  steals  her  purse 
and  dog — ^is  so  good  that  it  ought  to  be 
quoted  in  extent.  But  bad  news  oomes  from 
the  seat  of  war.  Jeanne  and  her  hostess 
hurry  off  to  Leon's  sick  bed,  find  him  care- 
fully nursed  by  his  tender-hearted  colonel, 
who,  as  the  patient  gradually  comes  round, 
takes  occasion  to  release  Jeanne  from  what 
was  at  best  an  extorted  promise.  How  it 
was  that  Barrington  missed  after  all  tbe  priae 
be  was  surely  fainSant  in  his  desire  to  win, 
and  why  an  old  colonel  of  Chas^eurs-j^-cbeval 


kneels  most  days  in  the  cathedral  of  his 
garrison  town  with  a  prayer  once  more  to 
meet  *' Jeanne  de  Mersac"  in  heaven,  are 
secrets  which  will  reward  the  perusal  of  this 
very  fascinating  novel.        Jambs  Davies. 


REOEKT  ITALIAK  BOOKS. 


Ricordanze  della  mia  Vita.  Da  Luigi  Setiem- 
brini.  Oon  Prefazione  di  Francesco  de  Sanctis. 
VoLL  (Naples :  Morano.)  Brilliant  and  daring 
as  the  fresco  painting  of  a  great  master,  and,  like 
a  fresoo,  dashed  in  from  day  to  day,  these  records 
give  us  a  vivid  picture  of  life  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  before  its  liberation  from 
Bourbon  misrule.  Born  in  1813,  and  dying  in 
1876,  Settembriiii  witnessed  three  revolutionsi 
was  a  prominent  actor  in  two,  and  spent  four- 
teen of  the  best  years  of  bis  life  a  State 
prisoner  in  Bomba's  dungeons.  Of  his  posthu- 
mous memoirs  only  tbe  first  volume  has 
appeared,  but,  fortunately,  this  treats  of  those 
earlier  portions  of  Settembrini's  career  which 
were  barely  touched  upon  ia  the  monograph 
by  Francesco  Torraca  reviewed  in  the  Academy 
of  June  15,  1878. 

The  best  monument  to  Settembrini's  literary 
fame  is  his  History  of  Italian  Literature— a 
delightful,  though  much  criticised  and  by  no 
means  faultless,  book;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
read  these  Reminisce ao^s  without  being  pene- 
trated by  tbe  singular  beauty  of  the  author's 
character — a  beauty  reflected  in  his  clear, 
downright,  yet  elegant  style.  Single-hearted 
and  single-minded,  he  has  none  of  the  bitter- 
ness which  so  often  constitutes  the  defect  of 
those  qualities.  He  is  too  ardent  to  be  alto- 
gether impartial  in  bis  judgments  of  men  and 
things;  but,  except  where  the  priesthood  is  con- 
cerned, be  is  lenient  even  to  his  worst  enemies. 
flis  keenly  observant  eye  is  guided  by  a  genial, 
kindly  heart  prompt  to  discover  infiaitesimal 
ffood  in  the  midst  of  infinite  evil;  quick  to 
discern  the  comic  side  of  humanity  amid 
personal  sufferings  that  would  have  utterly 
crushed  a  man  of  ordinary  mould.  The  artistic 
temperameat,  joined  to  vigorous  intellect  and 
sweet  steadfastness  of  character,  was  prosf 
against  even  the  accumulated  horrors  of 
Neapolitan  prisons. 

Passing  over  the  interesting  account  of  bis 
childhood  and  its  surroundings,  we  find  Settem- 
brini  at  seventeen  sending  verses  by  post  to  his 
future  persecutor,  young  King  Ferdinand,  in 
which  he  adjures  the  ne^  monarch  to  call  all 
Italy  to  arms,  drive  out  the  Austrians,  make 
the  Pope  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  place  the 
crown  of  Italy  on  his  own  head.  Three  years 
later  this  is  the  portrait  he  gives  us  of  the  same 
sovereign : — 

« In  mind  and  manners  the  best  of  his  family,  yet 
80  ignorant  that  he  never  opened  a  book  aad  could 
not  write  the  simplest  letter  without  mistakes  in 
spelling.  Like  his  father  and  grandfather,  he  dis- 
believe in  virtue,  mocked  at  Tearniog,  laughed  at 
intellect,  prised  nothing  but  onnning.  All  students 
and  writers  he  con«idered  his  enemies,  and  sneef- 
ingly  called  quill-driven  [pennaioZt].  He  surrounded 
himself  with  the  coarsest  and  most  ignorant  of 
men  ;  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  understand  that 
kingdoms  were  not  maintained  by  force  alone,  and 
that  men  of  character  and  intellect,  if  not  made 
friends,  may  beoome  very  formidable  enemies. 
Educated  by  Court  servants  of  the  lowest  class, 
such  as  the  Bourbons  always  cherished  as  their 
best  friends  and  counsellors,  he  lived  and  jeered 
like  a  true-born  lasBarane.  With  him  kind  words, 
promises,  and  hand-pressures  were  mere  instruments 
of  deceit,  and  while  using  them  he  would  turn 
aside,  wink  significantly  at  his  familiars,  and 
whisper  that  the  world  was  made  to  bs  trieked,  and 
that  a  king  should  know  better  than  other  men  how 
to  trick  it.  He  bestowed  nicknames  on  all  who 
approached  him ;  had  a  biting  jest  for  everyone  $ 
thought  it  exquisite  fun  to  lash  the  legs  of  a 
Coartier—Oaraociolo  delli^  Caatellana— with  a  riding 
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whip,  and  went  into  fits  of  laughter  at  the  cries 
and  oontortions  of  his  poor  old  butt.  .  .  .  Onoe, 
in  presence  of  the  Court,  he  pulled  his  wife's  chair 
from  under  her  as  she  was  aoout  to  seat  herself  at 
the  piano,  and  roared  with  delight  on  seeing  her 
fall.  Queen  Cristina's  reply  is  historical :  '  I 
thought  my  husband  was  the  King  of  Naples,  not 
a  Ictaarone.* " 

The  royal  prinoes  and  the  infamous  Ministers 
of  this  detestable  sovereign  are  touched  off  with 
the  same  incisiveness. 

And  this  is  how  he  describes  Neapolitan 
society  as  he  found  it  about  1835 : — 
"  Men  incapable  rather  than  bad ;  women  not 
ugly,  but  insipid  ;  young  men,  effeminate  and  igno- 
rant, talkins  only  of  women,  dress,  and  official 
dignity ;  noEles  clumsy  as  their  own  domestics ; 
judges  better  versed  in  gastronomy  than  law ;  no 
conversation  on  public  matters,  nor  on  art,  nor 
science,  nor  literature — everywhere  scandal,  back- 
biting, bigotry." 

This,  of  coarse,  was  the  natural  order  of  things 
under  a  government^  like  that  of  Naples,  com- 
posed, as  Settembiini  cays,  *'of  pohoe,  spies, 
and  priests."  Yet  buried  amid  all  this  corrup- 
tion there  existed  the  germ  of  national  life. 
''Among  old  races  like  the  Italian,  national 
feeling  ia  bom  of  the  memory  of  past  times,  is  first 
visible  in  the  works  of  cultivated  minds,  and  then  in 
the  deeds  of  the  people.  And  the  primary  mani- 
ft  stations  of  this  feeling  are  like  excrescences  on  an 
old  tree-trunk,  and  are  necessarily  of  aa  antiquated 
shape,  out  of  harmony  with  that  which  is  new  : 
hence  a  struggle  only  terminated  when  the  new 
has  absorbed  the  old,  and,  preserving  true  and 
escential  elements,  has  discarded  the  false  and 
useless." 

In  1835  yoxmg  Settembrini  obtained  a  pro- 
fessorial chair,  married  his  first  love,  and  estab- 
lished his  modest  home  at  Oatanzaro ;  but 
neither  study  nor  domestic  happiness  could 
make  him  bund  or  indifferent  to  the  condition 
of  his  country.  Here  in  Oalabria,  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  worst  excesses  of  Bourbon  tyranny, 
it  was  impossible  for  a  man  of  Settembrini's 
generous  temper  not  to  throw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  any  enterprise  for  the  liberation  of  his 
countrymen.  In  those  days  conspiracy  was  the 
only  road  to  political  change,  ana  all  Italy  was 
striving,  in  one  fashion  or  another,  to  break  the 
chains  that  kept  her  divided  and  enslaved. 
The  rigid  censorship  of  the  Neapolitan  press 
could  not  shut  out  every  echo  of  Mazzini's 
attempts,  nor  of  the  vigorous  young  sect,  the 
Oiovine  Italia,  which  had  sprung  from  the  ashes 
of  the  Carbonari.  Settembrini  was  enrolled  in  a 
miniature  secret  Eociety  founded  by  Benedetto 
Musoli  no  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  great  Genoese, 
and  carried  on  an  active  correspondence  with 
friends  in  Naples.  (And  here  we  must  digress  a 
moment  to  protest  against  the  one  jarring  note 
in  these  noble  Bicordanze — i.e.,  the  singularly 
unjust  verdict  on  Giuseppe  Mazzini,  the  first 
modem  man  to  raise  the  cry  for  the  unity  of 
Italy,  and  one  whose  whole  energies  weredevoted 
to  its  promotion.  It  is  equalljr  strange  and 
painful  to  find  Luigi  Settembrini,  a  patriot  so 
thoroughly  after  Mazzini's  own  heart,  stigmatis- 
ing the  apostle  of  Italian  unity  as  "  one  who  had 
only  a  vague  idea  of  liberty,  and  cared  nothing 
for  the  unity  of  his  oountry."  Had  Settem- 
brini ever  stood  face  to  face  with  Giuseppe 
Mazzini,  or  had  he  merely  taken  the  trouble  to 
study  his  works,  his  pen  oould  never  have 
traced  this  calumny.)  The  Oatanzaro  Society 
was  speedily  betrayed  by  one  of  the  amateur 
spies  who  sprang  up  on  all  sides  like  mush- 
rooms in  this  fertile  soil,  and  cost  our  author 
more  than  three  yeats  of  crael  imprisonment. 
But  neither  suffering  nor  confinement  could 
destroy  his  elasticity.  He  livfd  even  in  prison, 
contrived  to  establish  communications  with 
fellow-oaptiyes,  studied  the  characters  of  gaolers 
and  felons,  and  forgot  his  personsd  woes  in 
reading  Homer  and  arranging  a  daring  plan  of 
defence.    In  simple^  graphic  words^  free  from 


all  attempt  at  "sensation,"  he  brings  once 
more  before  us  those  fearful  Neapolitan  prisons 
— held  up  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  exe- 
cration of  Europe— where  condemned  and 
uncondemned,  innocent  and  guilty,  political 
offenders,  thieves,  forgers,  murderers,  were  all 
huddled  together  in  darkness  and  filth  inde- 
scribable, continually  tormented  by  hunger  and 
devoured  by  vermin.  After  his  release,  Settem- 
brini earned  a  scanty  living  for  his  wife  and 
babes  by  giving  lessons  from  house  to  house. 
His  professorship  was  gone ;  he  was  not 
allowed  to  hold  classes  of  any  kind;  police 
agents  dogged  his  steps.  "Nevertheless,'*  he 
says,  "  I  was  still  a  conspirator,  for  I  taujght 
my  pupils  to  love  certain  truths,  and  in  time 
this  love  would,  I  knew,  bear  good  fruit  for  their 
country."  At  last  the  polioe  left  him  alone; 
his  obscurity  shielded  him ;  and  they  had  yet 
to  learn  that  the  revolution  of  1848  would  be 
mainly  the  work  of  Eohoolmasters. 

Next,  with  rapid  strokes,  Settembrini  sketches 
the  gradual  evolution  of  the  national  idea  during 
ei^ht  years  of  apparently  barren  plots  and 
risings.  One  day  m  1847  he  beheld  a  weeping 
woman,  with  four  children  in  ragged  black, 
endeavouring  to  present  a  petition  for  some 
prisoner's  pardon  to  the  infamous  Minister, 
Delcarretto.  He  saw  her  driven  away  with 
blows  and  curses,  and  his  long-smouldering 
indignation  found  a  vent  in  the  most  celebrated 
of  his  political  writings,  The  Prcftest  of  the 
People  of  the  Two  SicUiee,  Printed  and  cir- 
culated clandestinely,  this  anonymous  pamphlet 
proved  the  first  successful  stroke  against 
the  edifice  of  Bourbon  tyranny.  AU  Naples 
was  in  a  ferment,  the  police  made  arrests 
wholesale,  but  no  one  suspected  its  real 
author.  A  copy  of  it  was  thrown  into  the 
King's  lap  while  he  was  visiting  Sicilv,  and  it  is 
said  that  Bomba  trembled  as  he  read  the  scath- 
ing words.  How  ia  the  following  year  the 
King  was  compelled  to  grant  a  Constitution, 
how  he  betrayed  his  solemn  promises,  and 
finally  massacred  his  own  subjects  in  the  streets 
of  Naples  is  a  well-known  page  of  history,  but 
has  seldom  been  described  so  vividly  as  in  these 
Bicordame.  The  volume  closes  with  the  re- 
actionary period  of  1849,  on  the  eve  of  the 
authoi  's  second  and  most  tei  rible  imprisonment, 
shared  by  Poerio,  Spaventa,  and  other  patriotic 
statesmen.  The  sympathetic  and  brilliant  Pre- 
face by  the  present  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion completes  Settembrini's  portrait,  and  fully 
explains  the  love  and  veneration  which  his  name 
inspires  amone  Italians.  A  volume  of  Settem- 
brini's miscellaneous  writings,  ooUected  since 
his  death,  is  also  on  our  table.  These  are 
occasional  papers  and  pedagogic  articles  of 
little  interest  for  a  foreign  public,  but  they 
are  preceded  by  a  masterly  sketch  of  the 
author's  career  from  the  pen  of  the  philosophical 
writer,  P.  Fiorentino. 

Lettere  e  Scritti  inediti  di  Pieiro  ed  Alejandro 
Verri.  Vol.  II.  (Milan:  GallL)  This  second 
volume  has  far  less  general  interest  than  the 
first,  noticed  in  the  Acabbmt,  October  18,  1879. 
It  contains  some  very  graphic  and  amusing 
sketches  of  London  life  and  customs  in  1767 
and  of  Boman  society  in  the  following  year, 
but  every  paee  increases  our  wonder  at  finding 
men  of  the  nigh  character  and  talents  of  the 
brothers  Yerri  condescending  to  so  much 
paltriness  in  their  social  relations.  The  per- 
petually recurring  details  of  the  feud  with 
Beccaria  resemble  the  outpourings  of  spiteful 
village  gossips ;  remind  us  now  of  the  domgs  of 
Greys  and  Bolands  in  Harriet  Martineau's 
Deerbrook,  now  of  the  greenroom  strife  of 
rival  tenors.  If  these  letters  damage  Bec- 
caria they  damage  their  writers  scarceljr  less, 
even  with  all  due  allowance  for  the  spirit  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  that  i^  of  powder 
and  pettiness.  Probably  there  is  just  as  much 
literary  vanity,  spite,  ancl  raQOOur  i^  tli^  world 


now   as  then;    but  men  no  longer  air  these 
sentiments  so  conspicuously,  and  do  not  openly 

float  over  their  enemies'  domestic  troubles  or 
iminished  fame.  Both  brothers  are  continually 
itching  to  know  what  the  world— particularly 
the  little  world  of  Milan— thinks  of  tliem,  and 
Alessandro  the  ^rounger  determines  to  prolong 
hiB  travels  principally  to  humiliate  his  former 
friend,  Beccaria,  who  had  so  ridiculously  cut 
short  his  own  journey  in  order  to  return  to  his 
wife  and  family.  No  wonder  that  their  sympa- 
thies went  with  Bousseau  in  that  &mous 
quarrel  with  Hume !  Yet  on  all  intellectual 
and  political  topics  these  men^are  dispassionate 
thinkers,  and  hold  large  views  considerably  in 
advance  of  their  times.  Indeed,  in  one  passage 
on  the  difference  of  national  character  in  Italy, 
France,  and  England,  Pietro  Yerri  uncon- 
sciously touches  the  plague  spot  with  which  he 
was  himself  infected  oy  saying 
'^Here  you  will  find  much  malignity,  much  impn- 
denoe,  and  all  the  signs  of  an  intelligent  nation 
oormpted  and  degraded  bjr  prejudice ;  anshitectore 
and^  IMbintinff  are  still  trtomphant ;  but  the  art 
of  living,  ednoation  tending  to  render  ua  pleasant 
to  one  another,  indalgenoe  to  oar  neishbonrs' 
self-love— none  of  these  things  will  you  find  here." 

Dopo  il    CaffL     Bacconti  per  la  Marchesa 
ColombL      (Bologna:   ZanichellL)      In  "Un 
Sogno  azBurro,*'  the  first  tale  in  this  volume, 
we  have  a  sparkling  Uttle  love  story  with  a  plot 
so  well  worked   out   that  we  never  stop  to 
question  its  probability.     The  other  contents 
are  more  or  less  readable,  and  the  oonoluding 
tale,  '<  Skating  Bing"  (sic),  affords  the  best  of 
sport  to   an  English  reviewer.      Apparently, 
Italy  is  beginning  to  make  reprisals  on  Eneland 
for  the  many  impossible  Italians,  crime-laden 
and  fascinating,  who  have  fisured  so  largely  as 
the  Btae;e  villains  of  English  fiction.    So  Italian 
novelisto— evidently  after  much  study  of  English 
manners  as   depicted   in  French   romance  of 
twenty  years  ago— now  revel  in  comic  English 
personages,  red-haired  and  stupid,  with  eoor- 
mous  bodies  and  colossal  appetites,  suppossdto 
be  oorreot  representatives  of  the  Britisb  nation. 
But  the  lady  whose  nam  de  plume  is  Marchesa 
Colombi  has  outstripped  all  competitors  by  pro- 
ducing an  English  hero,  one  Sir  Oswald  Proud, 
who  not  only  possesses  all  the  above-mentioned 
characteristics,  but  is  positively  a  baronet,  a 
laird,  the  son  of  a  lord,  and  a  peer  of  the  realm 
all  in  one !    His  conduct  is  as  peculiar  as  his 
rank,  and  the  author  is  careful  to  tell  us  that 
this  nobleman's  wife  will  be  Lady  Proud  until 
his  mother's  death  raises  her  to  the  title  of 
"  My  Lady  Proud."    We  should  good  humour- 
edly  submit   to  caricature,  remembering  the 

E recession  of  monsters,  nominally  It^an,  ex- 
ibited  by  Mrs.  Badcliffe  and  her  descendants; 
but  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  Marchesa 
Colombi  is  more  successful  in  delineating  her 
own  countrymen  than  ours. 

LiHDA  YlUABI. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 
Miss    Mary   Bobinson,    whose  Handful  of 
HoneymckUe  attracted  considerable  notice  last 
year,  has  now  in  the  press  a  version  of  the 
Orowned  HippoLytus  of  Euripides. 

Messbs.  Oassell.  Petteb,  GAi;prN  and  Go. 
have  been  entrusted  with  the  publication  of  an 
important  poUtioal  work  by  Louis  Kossuth, 
the  chief  interest  of  which  centres  in  the  fact 
that  it  gives  the  secret  treaties  and  details  of 
the  understanding  between  England,  the  £m- 
peror  Napoleon,  and  Count  Cavour  during  the 
important  period  when  the  Italian  kin^om 
was  being  established.  The  work  will,  we 
understand,  be  shortly  ready  for  pnblioation. 

The  Rev.  P.  W.  Kolbe,  of  the  London 
Missionarv  Society,  has  prepared  the  MS.  of  an 
En^lish-Kerero  dictionary.  The  Hereto  or 
Otji-Sor^rp  9r  Damara  is  tbe  leading  dialect  i^ 
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the  Bttta  dun  of  Afrioan  langnages,  eztend- 
iDg  on  the  Eastern  Coast  from  the  Equator 
down  ti  the  Gape.  Stanley  thinks  that  the 
tribee  on  the  Congo  speak  dialects  very  near 
akin  to  lerero,  and  tne  late  Dr.  Ble&  had 
pointed  omlong  ago  the  necessity  of  a  special 
study  of  tlU  language.  Dr.  Kolbe  asks  for 
sabociihers,  u  he  is  unable  to  publish  his  work 
without  such  aid.  Subscribers'  names  should 
be  eent  to  his  address,  57  Buitenkant  Street, 
Cape  Town. 

Mr.  AuBXAiOEa  J.  Ellis,  F.B.S.,  is  to 
niooeed  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray  as  President  of  the 
Philological  Sodetf,  and  will  hold  office  for  two 
years  from  May  next. 

It  will  be  good  news  to  many  that  Mr. 
Boskin  has  resumed  the  publication  of  Fors 
Clavigera.  He  propoies  to  carry  it  forward,  as 
he  finds  leisure,  to  the  close  of  the  eighth 
Tolume;  and  the  complete  summary  and  in- 
dices of  the  whole  will  form  a  ninth  yolume, 
to  be  issued  with  the  clcsing  letter. 

Ax  important  discoyery  has  just  been  made 

by  Mr.  J.  B.  Marsh  in  tae  Beoord  Office,  yiz., 

a  prayer  in  the  handwriting   of  Charles  I., 

dated  1631,  whidi  turns  out  to  be  identical  with 

the  leoond  prayer  in  the  Eikon  Boiilike.    The 

importance  of  this  identity  in  relation  to  the 

tatborahip  of  the  Eihon^  when  the  date  of  the 

prayer  and  that  of  the  publication  of  the  Eikon 

are  considered,  cannot  well  be  overstated.    An 

article  by  Mr.  Marsh  on  his  discoyery,  in  which 

the  two  forms  of  the  prayer  will  be  giyen  in 

parallel  columns,  -will  appear  in  the  Anttquary 

for  May. 

The  Fdk^Lore  of  Shakespeare,  by  the  Bey. 
T.  F.  Thistelton  Dyer,  M.A.,  author  of  British 
Popular  Customs  and  English  Folk-Lore^  is  the 
title  of  a  work  which  Messrs.  Griffith  and 
Pairan  will  publish. 

IfoHL's  Rapports  /aits  d  la  SodiU  Asiatique 
have  been  published  in  a  collected  form  by  his 
widow.  They  have  been  re-issued  under  the 
very  appropriate  title  of  Vingt-sept  Ans  (THistoire 
des  Etwies  orientaks.  There  is  no  book  which 
^ves  a  better  account  of  Oriental  studies  from 
1>I0  to  1867,  a  period  which  has  justly  been 
called  the  heroic  age  of  Oriental  studies  in 
Eorope.  The  two  volumes  are  preceded  by  a 
Preface  by  B.  Benan,  and  a  Biographical  Notice 
by  Max  Milller. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Hull  Literaiy  Club, 
Mr.  John  Cook  read  a  paper  on  '*  The  Mistory 
of  the  Hull  Charterhouse,"  an  institation  which 
was  founded  by  Sir  Michael  de  la  Pole  in  1384. 
It  has  been  decided  to  issue  the  paper  in  book 
form,  aa  it  contains  much  important  information 
not  included  in  the  local  histories. 

M&.  HoBACE  HowABD  FiTRNESS  is  to  take  a 
holiday  after  finiahin^  his  variorum  edition  of 
Lear,  and  will  be  m  England  in  July,  in 
Switzerland  in  August 

Messbs.  W.  Swan  Sonnensoheik  akd  Allen 
announce  aa  for  issue  next  month  a  Btudenfs 
ManwU  of  Psychology  and  Logic^  by  Mr.  P. 
Ryland,  &.A.  (Camo.),  designed  specially  for 
the  London  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  examinations;  a 
translation  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Greene  of  Wurtz's 
FJemiods  of  Modem  Chemistry ^  with  132  illus- 
trations ;  and,  as  new  volumes  iu  their  series 
of  Educational  Primers,  a  Primer  of  Drawing 
by  E.  Cooke ;  a  Primer  of  Mathematical  Oeo- 
T'^phyt  by  A.  Bonnenschein ;  a  Primer  of 
Logic  and  a  Primer  of  Political  Economy,  both 
by  Alfred  Milnes,  M.  A.  The  next  two  volumes 
of  the  same  {publishers'  series  of  **  Industrial 
Geography  Primers  "  are  to  be  France  and  the 
Ifiited  States,  by  G.  Phillips  Bevan,  P.G.S. 

The  same  firm  has  in  the  press  for  immediate 
i'vne  a  second  edition  of  Miss  Emily  Shirreff's 
Thf  Kindergarten^  formerly  published  by  Me8sr9« 


Chapman  and  Hall.  The  new  edition  has  been 
revised  by  the  author  and  reduced  in  ^rice.  A 
second  edition  of  Mr.  Charles  Marvin's  Our 
Public  Offices  will  also  be  issued  from  this 
house  next  week. 

The  whole  of  the  third  and  popular  edition, 
consistinG;  of  2,500  copies,  of  Mr.  George 
Bamett  Smith's  Life  of  Gladstone  haying  been 
immediately  sold,  a  fourth  edition  is  now  in 
course  of  rapid  production,  and  will  be  ready  in 
a  few  days. 

Mb.  Chaules  Tomlinson,  F.R.S.,  will  give 
twelve  lectures  on  Dante's  Divina  Commedia 

Sie  **  Paradise")  at  University  College, 
ndon,  commencing  on  April  21.  The  lectures 
will  be  giyen  on  'V^needays  and  Fridays  at 
three  p.m.,  and  will  be  open  to  the  public  without 
payment  or  tii^ets. 

The  Eey.  Prof.  Beal  will  deliver  two  lectures 
at  University  Collegje,  London,  on  the  method 
of  Buddha's  teaching  as  exhibited  in  the 
Yinaya  Pitaka  on  Tuesday,  April  27,  and 
Thursday,  April  29,  at  three  p.m.  These  leo- 
tares  will  likewise  be  open  to  the  public. 

Dr.  Moritz  Tbatjtmann,  of  Gohlis,  near 
Leipzig,  is  preparing  an  edition  of  the  short-line 
version  of  the  Sege  of  Jerusalem,  the  Vengeance 
of  Ood^s  Death,  or  the  Romance  of  Vespasian,  for 
tlie  Early-Engliah  Text  Society. 

AoooBDrara  to  the  Molva,  the  Bussian  (Geo- 
graphical Society  contemplates  issuing,  in  con- 
cert with  the  other  scientific  societies  of  Eussia, 
a  descriptive  work  on  Siberia,  in  view  of  the 
approaching  tercentenary  of  the  occupation  of 
that  oountnr  by  the  Bussians.  The  society  pro- 
poses to  undertake  the  geographical  department 
of  the  work,  as  also  the  publication  of  an  index 
of  books  and  articles  relating  to  Siberia  which 
exist  in  the  Bussian  language. 

M.  Fri£d]£rto  GhoDEFBOY  has  issued  the  first 
part  of  his  Dictionnaire  ds  Vancienne  Langue 
franfaise  et  de  tous  ses  Dialectes  du  IX«  au  XV» 
Sikte,  He  has  been  oollecting  materials  for  his 
work  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  it  will  now 
form  at  least  ten  volumes  <juarto,  in  fiye- 
shilling  parts.  The  main  portion  of  the  book 
will  be  confined  to  obsolete  words  of  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Modem  words 
will  not  be  included  unless  they  have  had,  in 
earlier  days,  some  sense  which  has  become 
obsolete.  Etymolo^es  will  not  be  given,  but 
there  will  be  copious  extracts  for  all  the 
different  meanings  of  the  words. 

The  proprietors  of  Chatterbox  are  publishing 
a  series  of  vigorously  illustrated  articles  on 
Chaucer  and  the  characters  of  The  Canterbury 
Tales,  This  is  excellent;  but  it  would  have 
been  still  better  had  care  been  taken  to  give 
a  trust  worthy  account  of  the  poet.  Surely  there 
is  no  excuse  for  telling  youthful  readers  that 
**  Chaucer  was  born  about  1320;  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Paris ;  and  wrote  his 
first  book  when  only  eighteen  years  old  "  P  Nor 
should  those  whose  interest  in  literary  matters  is 
just  growing  be  impressed  with  the  notion  that 
the  poet  was  a  daring  innovator  in  thought  and 
language,  and  a  politician  of  a  troublesome 
type.  Those  who  learn  in  their  early  teens  that 
Chaucer,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  had  to 
**fly  from  England,"  and  that  when  he  ventured 
back  to  his  native  shores  he  was  *'  seized  and 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,"  are  likely  to  have 
confused  notions  about  him  afterwards.  It  is 
interesting  enough,  if  it  were  only  true,  to  learn 
that  the  poet,  on  regaining  his  libei:ty»  **  retired 
into  the  country,  and  lived  yery  quietly, 
writing  his  Canterbury  Tales ;  "  and  it  is  only 
as  a  fitting  climax  to  such  a  che<]^uered  romance 
as  that  of  the  Chatterbox  biographer  that 
readers  vriil  look  upon  the  sentence  devoted  to 
Chauoer's  death.  "  He  died,"  it  is  asserted, 
"  rather  suddenly  in  London,  where  he  had 
gone  for  i^  sbort  visit  on  business,"    Jf  Charles 


Lamb  was  right  about  juvenile  literature  there 
is  room  for  reformation  here. 

M.  BossETTW  St.-Hilaire  (Member  of  the 
Institute)  has  just  completed  for  the  press  a 
third  and  revised  edition  of  his  Eistoire 
d'Espagne  in  fourteen  volumes— a  work  which 
has  been  twice  crowned  by  the  French  Academy, 
and  which  has  occupied  the  author  for  nearly 
forty-five  years.  The  last  yolume  contains  a 
yery  detailed  account  of  the  Peninsular  War. 

Mrs.  Strange  Butsow,  the  author  of  On  the 
Leads,  has  in  preparation  a  work  to  be  issued  by 
Messrs.  G^ffith  and  Farran,  named  The  Art  of 
Washing.  It  is  divided  into  three  sections,  of 
"Personal."  "  Clothes,"  and  **  House  Washing," 
and  the  author  has  aimed  at  making  it  practical 
and  useful  throughout. 

Prof.  Ghbrardo  Nbrucci,  the  Italian  trans- 
lator of  Max  Maller*s  Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Language,  has  been  engaged  for  man^  years 
in  collecting  the  popular  stories  current  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pistoia.  He  has  just  pub- 
lished a  first  instalment  under  the  title  of 
Sessanta  novelle  popolari  MontcUesi, 

Mr.  William  Andrews  has  just  brought  to 
a  close  a  series  of  sketches  dealing  with  strange 
stories,  scenes,  mysteries,  and  characters  in  our 
national  and  local  history,  which  have  appeared 
in  twenty  provincial  journals  under  the  title  of 
*  *  Historic  Romance."  The  articles  will  shortly 
be  issued  in  a  yolume.  The  same  author  will 
pommence  at  an  early  date  in  the  Nottingham 
Daily  Guardian  a  series  of  papers  entitled 
''  Strange  Stories  of  the  Midlands,"  which  will 
present  chapters  on  the  legendary  lore,  tradi- 
tional tales,  and  romantic  episodes  of  Mid- 
England. 

Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  send  us 
the  first  number  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Cremation  Society  of  England.  Friends  and 
opponents  alike  of  the  proposed  system  will  be 
glad  to  have  the  careful  and  apparently  exhaus- 
tive bibliography  of  the  subject  in  yarious  lan- 
guages which  Mr.  Eassie,  the  secretary,  has 
compiled. 

Some  attention  was  attracted  a  few  weeks 
back  by  the  correspondence  which  appeared  in 
a  daily  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  remunera- 
tion of  authors.  The  state  of  things  both  in 
Germany  and  France  seems  to  be  equally  un- 
satisfactory to  the  writing  class.  A  German 
publisher  usually  prints  from  800  to  1,000  copies 
of  an  ordinary  "book,  100  or  150  of  which  are 
bought  by  the  libraries,  and  sixty  or  eighty  sent 
to  the  leading  Beviews.  The  remaining  800  or 
thereabouts  are  distributed  among  the  retail 
booksellers,  who  return  those  which  are  left  on 
their  hands  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  pub- 
lisher often  receives  more  than  his  original  800, 
as  the  reviewers'  copies  find  their  way  back  to 
him.  The  Bevue  Politique  et  Litt&raire  assures 
us  that  the  same  phenomenon  is  by  no  means 
unknown  in  Paris,  and  instances  a  French  poet 
who  published  a  yolume  of  verse  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Second  Empire.  The  author  en- 
trusted ten  copies  to  a  publisher  on  the  Quai 
Voltaire,  and  every  morning,  as  he  stole  past  the 
shop,  cast  a  sidelons  glance  at  his  beloved 
volumes.  What  was  his  horror  at  finding  them , 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  increase  to  eleven 
and  then  to  twelve !  The  two  waifs  were  the 
hommages  de  Vauteur  returning  to  their  parent 
nest.  Prof,  von  Holtzendorf,  in  view  of  the 
great  number  of  excellent  works  which  are 
disposed  of  by  the  publishers  at  the  price  of 
waste  paper,  suggests  that  for  a  very  small  expen- 
diture every  village  in  Germany  might  have  a 
liberal  supply  of  good  books.  Unfortunately, 
according  to  Karl  Hillebrand,  the  "  general 
reader  "  is  almost  unknown  in  Germany. 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  send  us  the 
authorised    trauQlation   of   Pr,    igbers*    latest 
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romance,  The  Sisters^  wbioh  was  reyiewed  in  the 
Academy  of  January  3,  1880. 

We  have  received  from  the  Clarendon  Press 
the  Library  Edition  of  Canon  Stubbs*  Con- 
ttituiionctl  History  of  England,  It  seems  to 
us  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  author  and  his 
work. 

Messhs.  Oassell,  Fetter,  Galph?  akd  Co. 
are  bring^n^  out  in  monthly  parts  the  New 
Testament  Gommentary  for  English  Beckers 
edited  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

Messrs.  Griffith  xm>  Farrak  haye  in  the 
press  a  new  work  by  Miss  M.  Betham-Edwards, 
entitled  Bix  Life  Studies  of  FamoxM  Women, 
The  author*8  endeavour  has  been  to  present 
brief  biographies,  to  be  read  at  a  sitting  without 
fatigue,  and  yet  so  comprehensive  as  to  embrace 
the  leading  features  of  the  life  and  character  of 
some  little  known  but  remarkable  persons. 
These  are  Feman  Caballero  (the  Spanish 
noveUst),  AlexandriDi  Tinn^  Tthe  African  ex- 
plorer), Caroline  Herschel  (astronomer  and 
mathematician),  Marce  Fape  Carpanteer  (the 
educational  reformer),  Elizabeth  Carter  (scholar), 
and  Matilda  Betham  [litt^raJteur  and  artist). 

We  have  received  Instrudions  for  Testing 
Telegraph  Lines,  and  the  Technical  Arrangement 
of  OjficeSt  by  Louis  Schwendler,  vol.  ii.,  second 
edition  (Triibner);  First  Greek  Grammar,  by 
W.  Gunion  Butherford,  new  edition,  enlarged 
(Macmillan};  Murhy*s  Church  Catechism,  en- 
larged edition  (Murby) ;  A  System  of  Moral 
Science,  by  Laurens  P.  Hickok  (Boston :  Ginn 
and  Heath) ;  British  Bogs,  part  viii.  {Baaaar 
Office) ;  The  Practical  Fisherman,  part  vi. 
{Bazaar  Office) ;  Facts  and  Impressions  of 
England,  by  Henry  de  Hochstrasser  (Effingham 
WilBon) ;  Summer -Savory,  by  Benj.  F.  Taylor 
(Chicago :  Briggs) ;  La  Philoeophie  Scientifique, 
par  H.  Girard  (Paris :  Baudr^) ;  Old  and  New, 
from  the  Italian  of  O.  Occioni,  by  F.  Townsend 
(Rome :  Loescher^ ;  Truthfulness  and  Bitualism, 
by  Orby  Shipley  (Burns  and  Oates) ;  Report  of 
the  Association  for  the  Oral  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  for  1879  (Wertheimer,  Lea  and 
Co.);  How  to  excel  in  Study,  ed.  James  Mason 
(Ward,  Lock  and  Co.);  Back  Again:  or,  Five 
Tears  of  Liberal  Bule  1880-85,  a  Forecast 
(Sampson  Low  and  Co.) ;  Principles  of  AgricuU 
lure,  by  S.  Tomlineon  (Simpkin,  Marshall  and 
Co.);  The  Origin,  or  Basis,  of  every  Miracle  of 
the  Bible,  separately  considered,  by  Ben  de 
Monkton,  part  Yi«  (Simpkin,  Marshall  and 
Oo.) ;  &c. 

AFRIOAN  EXFLORATIOir. 

Mr.  Jakes  Stewart,  C.B.,  of  Livin^stonia, 
has  just  sent  home  an  account  of  his  journey 
from  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyassa  to  Lake 
Tanganyika,  and  from  this,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion witii  Mr.  Thomson's  report  on  the  route 
followed  by  him  (Academy,  March  13),  we 
obtain  a  very  good  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
country  between  the  two  lakes.  Mr.  Stewart 
left  Lake  Nyassa  at  the  Kambwe  lagoon,  aome 
twenty -five  miles  to  the  westward  of  Mr. 
Thom8on*s  starting  point,  on  October  14,  and 
struck  west  till  he  reached  the  Bukuru  Biver,  up 
the  yalley  of  which  he  marched  for  some 
distance ;  the  road  then  took  him  through  the 
hills,  which  for  two  days  were  very  rugged  and 
steep,  in  a  westerly  direction  to  Maliwandu's 
village  in  Chungu,  vhere  an  elevation  of 
3,900  feet  was  reached.  Here  Mr.  Stewart  Bays 
they  were  quite  across  the  hills,  and  had  a 
view  oyer  a  level  plateau  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  to  the  south  and  west,  while 
to  the  north-west,  in  the  direction  of  Tangan- 
yika, some  hills  were  seen.  Mr.  Stewart  left 
this  place  on  October  21,  marching  at  first  due 
west,  and  the  district  passed  through  up  to 
November  3  may  be  described  in  a  few  words. 
Pour  marches  led  through  the  open  valley  of 


the  Songwe,  and  then  the  road  passed  on  to  a 
high  level  plateau,  across  which  the  hills  over- 
looking Lake  Tanganyika  could  be  seen. 
Mambwe's  country  (and  especially  Chirundu- 
musia's  village)  occupies  the  highest  part  of  it, 
and  from  many  points  a  most  extensive  view 
is  obtained;  the  average  elevation  is  about 
4,700  feet  above  sea-level.  The  rainfall  is 
large,  beginning  a  month  earlier  than  on 
Lake  Nyassa ;  the  climate  is  cool  and  bracing. 
Cattle  are  found  at  almost  every  village, 
and  sheep  and  goats  are  kept  in  large 
numbers.  Mr.  Stewart  describes  the  route 
which  he  followed  through  this  region  as  a 
remarkably  easy  one,  gradually  rising  from 
3,900  feet  at  Maliwandu's  to  5,400  feet  at  the 
ridge  overlooking  Tanganyika,  and  there  is  not 
one  difficult  ascent ;  the  undulations  met  with 
form  no  obstacle  to  the  construction  of  a  road. 
Water  is  plentiful,  even  in  the  dry  weather,  but 
good  timber  is  soaroe.  The  descent  to  Lake 
Tanganyika  occupied  two  days,  and  was 
gradual^  so  that  walking  was  quite  easy.  Mr. 
Stewart  reached  the  south  end  of  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika on  November  4  after  a  march  of  243 
miles  in  seventeen  days  from  Lake  Nyassa. 
The  first  view  of  the  lake  was  not  an  attractive 
one,  as  the  shore  for  miles  is  fringed  hy  a  belt 
of  dead  trees,  many  still  standing.  From  indica- 
tions which  he  saw  on  the  spot,  Mr.  Stewart  con- 
firms Mr.  Thomson's  view  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  a  continued  and  gradual  rise  in  the 
waters  of  the  lake.  From  the  most  easterly  bay, 
where  he  first  touched  the  lake  shore,  he  crossed 
Molitonga  Cape,  the  Biver  Lonzua,  and  Cape 
Chikala  to  Pambete,  where  he  met  Mr.  Thomson. 
Mr.  Stewart  started  on  the  return  journey  on 
November  10  by  the  eaeiest  route,  and,  as  soon 
as  he  reached  the  highlands,  sickness  appeared 
among  his  men  owing  to  the  cold  and  wet,  and 
caused  much  delay.  All  the  way  between  the 
basins  of  the  two  lakes  traces  of  ironstone 
were  found,  and  on  one  hill-side  in  Mambwe 
there  were  eight  smelting  kilns  in  good  order. 
The  ore  used  is  the  brovm  hematite ;  it  is  very 
hard  and  compact,  and  is  found  in  solid  beds 
four  or  five  feet  thick.  When  Mr.  Stewart 
arrived  in  the  Chungu  country,  he  found  the 
trees  thickly  covered  with  la^ge  caterpillars, 
three  or  four  inches  long  and  as  thick  as  the 
forefinger.  The  natives  were  gathering  them 
in  great  numbers,  and  preserve  them  for  food. 
One  kind  was  of  a  light  pea-green  colour,  the 
other  dark,  with  white  spots  and  sharp  spines 
on  the  back.  Mr.  Stewart  reached  Lake  Nyassa 
on  December  3  after  a  march  of  232  miles,  or 
twenty- two  miles  less  than  the  outward  march 
to  Pambete,  and  he  thinks  that  a  few  more 
miles  might  be  cut  off  by  a  carefully  selected 
road;  he  has  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
that  the  line  he  took  be  accepted  as  the  route 
between  Lakes  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika,  as  the 
country  to  the  eastward  is  from  Mr.  Thomson's 
experience  undoubtedly  difficult. 


HAGAZINES  ASD  REVIEWS. 

The  Antiquary.  No.  III.  (Elliot  Stock.) 
We  do  not  notice  any  falling  off  in  this  useful 
periodical.  '*  The  Ancient  Earldom  of  Mar," 
of  which  Mr.  Harrington  Beaumont  contributes 
a  first  instalment,  promises  to  be  a  useful 
popular  account  of  a  question,  or  rather  series 
of  questions,  of  much  historical  and  legal 
interest.  The  letter  of  Charles  I.  with  which 
the  number  opens  is  interesting,  as  every  scrap 
concerning  one  who  has  infiuenoed  the  fortunes 
of  our  country  in  so  great  a  degree  is  worthy  of 
preservation  and  study.  **  Colour  in  Folk- 
Medicine,"  too,  is  very  good,  and  opens  out 
what  will  be  to  many  readers  a  new  line  of 
thought.  We  can  say  little  in  praise  of  "By 
Hook  or  by  Crook ;  "  and  we  strongly  object  to 
decorating  the  pages  of  a  Review  with  woodcuts, 
boweyer  good,  ^en  from  the  book  noticed. 


This  is  done  in  thepaper,  otherwise  a  htrmlesa 
one,  on  The  Civil  War  in  HereforcUhire, 

The  January  number  of  the  Library  Journal 
oontains  an  examination  by  Mr.  A«  K.  Pendle* 
ton  of  some  common  '*  Notions.  Wise  and 
Otherwise,"  on  the  subject  of  popmar  libraries, 
and  the  first  instalment  of  Mr.  W.  £•  A.  Axon's 
industriously  compiled  ''Notes  on  Ghiaese 
Libraries,"  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
great  encyclopaedia  of  Eanghe.a  copy  of  which 
has  been  recently  obtained  for  the  British 
Museum.  Mr.  Melvil  Deway  (or  Dai,  as  he 
now  writes  himself)  treats  of  ''Consulting 
Librarianship,*'  and  announces  that  Mr.  E.  B. 
Perkins,  one  of  the  ablest  officers  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  has  left  chat  institutioQ  and 
started  in  Boston  as  a  "  CbnsultiDg  Librarian." 
Prof.  Sumner,  of  Yale,  contributes  a  "Selected 
List  of  Books  in  Political  Economy  and 
Political  Science,"  which  is  useful  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  is  inadequate  alike  in  discrimination 
and  in  comprehensiveness ;  nor  does  the  charac- 
terisation of  the  books  seem  always  to  reat 
upon  first-hand  knowledge.  The  usual  Notes 
and  News  conclude  an  interesting  number. 

Ik  the  Archivio  Storieo  Italiano  Signer  Modi- 
gliani  publishes  the  "  Statutes  of  the  Oommnne 
of  Anghiari  **  in  the  foria  in  which  they  were 
redacted  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Signer  Lampertioo  writee  on  a 
neglected  period  of  the  liistoiy  of  Uf^accione 
dellaFaggiuola  when  he  was  Podest&of  Vicenzt. 
Signor  Frizzoni  brings  to  a  conclusion  his 
interesting  notes  on  "  Italian  Art  in  the  National 
Gallery."  Signor  Oecchi,  in  commenting  on  the 
recent  publication  of  the  letters  of  Alessandra 
Macingni  negli  Strozzi,  djuws  a  sketch  of  the 
development  of  social  morality  in  Italy  dariog 
the  Eenaissance  which,  in  its  carefalness  and 
sobriety,  deserves  to  be  contrasted  with  the 
sensational  writing  and  highly  coloured  pie* 
tures  of  that  period  to  which  English  aod 
French  readers  have  been  so  accustomed  in 
late  years. 

Db.  Oort  contributes  a  paper  on  the  text  o( 
the  prophet  Amos  to  the  Theologisch  Tijd8chrifl 
for  March,  which  is  among  the  most  important 
monographs  which  this  obscure  prophetic  book 
has  cidled  forth.  Among  other  noteworthy  points 
is  the  conjecture  that  the  feast  of  Sacooth  ("Ta* 
bemades,"  Authorised  Yersion)  was  origmally 
the  feast  of  Saccuth  (an  Assyrian  name  of  Adar 
or  Moleoh,  restored  by  Sohrader,  with  extreme 
probability,  in  Amos  v.  25).  Mr.  Sidg^ck's 
Methods  of  Ethics  is  described  and  criticised  in 
a  friendly  spirit  by  Dr.  Koekebakker,  from  whom 
similar  articles  on  other  English  philosophical 
works  may  be  expected.  Dr.  Oort's  important 
book  on  the  latter  centuries  of  Israel's  national 
independence  is  reviewed  by  Dr.  Kostera ;  the 
notice  increases  our  regret  that  the  translator 
of  The  Bible  for  Young  People  did  not  see  his 
way  to  introduce  this  valuable  appendix  to  the 
English  reader,  especiallv  as  it  might  hare 
found  ikvour  with  some  who  were  not  unreason- 
ably repelled  by  certain  characteristics  of  the 
main  body  of  the  work.  The  usual  critical 
notioes  of  books  on  Biblical  science  conolude 
this  number.  Among  these  we  would  specially 
mention  that  of  Merx's  important  work  on  Joel 
by  Dr.  Kuenen  (see  Aoadbmy,  February  7, 
1880),  in  which  the  learned  and  cautious  re- 
viewer at  last  definitely  commits  himself  to  the 
j9os^exile  date  of  the  Book  of  JoeL 

Iw  the  current  number  of  the  Anglia,  Mr. 
Phelan  returns  to  his  rolling  three  Arthur 
Massingers— of  Gloucester,  Salisbury,  and 
London-into  one,  the  father  of  Philip  Mas- 
singer,  the  dramatist,  but  can  only  wp«»JJ?^* 
old  groundless  arguments.  He  also  still  tries 
to  identify  the  ryron< -doubtless  Massmgera 
(at  present)  lost  play— sold  at  John  Warburton  s 
sale  on  November  20,  1759,  with  the  Semd 
Mayden's  Tragedy   in    the   I^ansdowns,  WJ>. 
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which  u  printed  in  Hazlitt's  DocUley,  Mr. 
FumiTall  has,  therefore,  had  to  turn  to  War- 
barton's  Sale  Catalogue  in  the  Museum,  and 
naturally  finds  there  the  two  plays  entered 
separately,  the  Tyrant  alone,  and  the  Second 
Maydtn^s  Trcgedy  with  its  tvo  mates^  as  it  is 
now  on  the  M:iseum  shelf : — 
'*  211  The  Tyrant,  a  Tragedy,  4to. 

222  Tbe  Qae»ae  of  Conica,  a  Tragedy  written  by 
Fraa.  Jaqvet,  1642'The  second  Mayden's  Tragedy, 
LireiWd  by  the  Bake  of  BaekiDgham,  Slst  Oot. 
1611— The  Bnggbeus,  a  Play,  very  andent,  toV 
This  disposes  of  the  Tieck-Phelan  notion  of  the 
two  pUys  being  identical,  as  the  one  MS.  can 
hardly  haTO  been  a  wmj  of  the  other ;  and  it 
holds  oat  hope  that  this  Tyrant  may  be  still 
leooTemble.  A  MS.  sold  in  1759  ought  to  be 
traceable  now ;  and,  as  it  is  one  of  a  play  of 
Maafringer's,  folk  interested  in  the  drama  should 
bestir  themselTes  to  find  the  MS.  Lord  Lans- 
downe  can  hardly  hare  bought  it  at  Warburton's 
sale,  or  it  would  have  been  with  tbe  rest  of  his 
M34.  that  his  repreesntatiTes  sold  to  the  nation 
ia  1807.  The  interleared  copy  of  Warburton's 
Catak)gii0  in  the  Museum  does  not  oontaln  the 
name  of  any  buyer  at  his  sale. 


OBITUARY. 


Ths  Swedish  poetess  Tekla  Levinia  Andrietta 
Knosdiedat  Wezio  on  the  10th  inst.,  after  a 
long  interral  of  hopeless  insanity.  Tekla  Knos 
gained  the  gold  medal  of  the  Swedish  Academy 
for  ker  poem  of  Bagnar  Lodbrok  in  1851.  In 
1852  she  published  ElfvomoB  QvUllar,  and  in 
lSd3  two  Tolumes  of  Poema,  In  1855  she  lost 
her  mother,  and  came  into  closer  intimacy  with 
Tsrioos  literary  persons,  and  particularly  with 
Fredrika  Bremer.  About  thirteen  years  ai^o  her 
mind  gave  way,  and,  after  being  cared  for  by  the 
Banmesf  SOfverstolpe  until  the  death  of  that 
admirable  lady,  Tekla  Knos  entared  the  asylum 
at  Wezio  in  1800,  and  has  remained  there  until 

DOW. 

The  death  ia  likewise  announced  of  Baron  de 
Jooge,  sub-librarian  of  the  Hague  National 
Library,  and  aathor  of  a  work  on  the  Bise  and 
Qrtnpth  of  IhUch  Power  in  the  Indian  Archi" 
fdago ;  and  of  the  Comte  de  Oastlenau,  author 
of  a  Mimoire  mtr  Im  Foiuona  de  VA/rique  Aus- 
(ro/f,  &0. 


THB  MABQTnS  OF  WOBCBSTEB. 

Ibis  nobleman,  so  well  known  by  his  Oenhtry 
of  InvenHonet  was,  it  will  be  remembered, 
ifflprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London  for  his 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  Charles  II.  Some 
carious  and  interesting  particulars  respeotiog 
this  imprisonment  have  recently  come  to  light 
is  the  State  papers.  In  December  1652  he 
petitioned  the  OouncU  of  State 
"for  a  grant  of  such  concealed  debts  as  are  not 
vtt  disootered  or  recovered  by  the  State  for  satis- 
iaetioa  d  some  crying  engagements,  for  want 
wbereof  oertain  nersonB  will  m  rained  and  himself 
utterly  disgraoeo.  Begs  maintenance  for  himself, 
vife,  and  family;  his  brewer,  baker,  and  cook 
edl  OB  him ;  his  keeper  has  not  received  a  penny 
fcr  lodaagB  or  fee.  Hisaadil  relief  1646,  taken 
vith  bun«  surpassed  £27,000,  all  of  which  with  his 
thea  estate,  doling  his  father's  life,  ironworks,  and 
VDods,  amounting  to  £4,000  a  year,  is  sold,  and 
ooly  some  impropriations  and  tithes  remain.  Begs 
i  gnat  of  theee^  in  consideration  of  his  volantary 
eonio^  ia,  his  iagennoos  answer,  and  submissive 
oonpUanoe,  and,  most  of  aU»  their  noble  dispod- 


A  second  petition,  askiuff  for  maintenance  for 
Kimjkelf  and  flimily,  set  rorth  that,  had  he  been 
tkken  in  arms,  he  and  his  family  would  not 
bive  been  left  without  bread,  but  he  submitted 
^luntarily,  and  had  lived  in  imprisonment 
itK  oM>nlhsoii  credit,  which  was  hourly  likely  to 
ful,  end  his  wife  1^  neither  jointure  nor  main- 


tenance. A  third  petition  asked  for  release  on 
bail  for  his  good  behaviour  and  submission  to  the 
present  Ghivemment.  He  thanked  the  Oouncil 
for  their  charitable  intentions  for  his  subsistence, 
yet  found  the  presentation  of  his  condition 
obstructed  by  multiplicity  of  affairs,  and  was 
out  of  hope  to  be  relieved.  The  Marquis,  in  his 
petitions,  styled  himself  Earl  of  Worcester  only, 
his  late  father's  elevation  to  the  marquisate 
taking  place  in  November  1642,  when  the  titles 
conferred  by  the  King  were  not  recognised  by 
Parliament.  His  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Thomond,  also  petitioned,  pleading 
that,  though  her  portion  was  £20,000,  she  had 
only  received  £400  in  six  years,  and  but  for  the 
charity  <rf  friends  must  perish.  The  last  peti- 
tion of  the  Marquis  was  to  Oromwell  after  he 
had  dissolved  Parhament.  He  lauds  Oromwell*s 
unparalleled  endeavours  for  the  common  welfare, 
and  adds,  in  reference  to  himself  that  ''no 
subject  in  England  has  been  so  hardly  dealt 
with ;  but  having  recourse  to  the  fountain  head 
of  mercy  and  nobleness,  whose  crystalline  waters 
may  now  run  without  interruption,  my  heart  is 
elevated  with  hopes."  These  hopes  were  not 
doomed  to  be  disappointed ;  £3  a  week  was 
allowed  him  two  days  afterwards,  to  be  paid 
weekly  or  otherwise,  as  he  might  choose,  and 
with  arrears.  This  is  the  same  Marquis  of 
Worcester  whose  romantic  history  so  frequently 
figures  in  fietion. 


KIRGHIZ  PBOYEBBS. 


The  following  proverbial  sayings  are  quoted, 
among  others,  by  the  Turkestan  Statistical 
Magazine  as  being  in  yogue  among  the  Kirghiz 
nomads.  Many  of  them  are,  of  course,  only 
yariations,  though  often  curious  and  character- 
istic, of  proverbs  of  a  very  wide  circulation, 
such  as  **  Porge  while  the  iron  is  hot,"  or  **  A 
live  mouse  is  better  than  a  dead  Hon.*'  Our 
own  **  It  never  rains  but  it  pours  "  reappears 
as  **  One  never  falls  but  one  falls  from  a  nar  " 
(a  tall  species  of  camel) ;  and  "  Even  a  worm  will 
turn  "  as  "  Don't  pursue  a  coward  too  long,  lest 
he  become  brave.  "  Nothing  is  cheap  that  you 
do  not  want''  is  *'  Burn  the  saddle  which  is  too 
heavy  for  the  horse,  even  if  it  be  made  of  gold," 
or,  as  we  remember  Lord  Palmerston  once  put 
it,  •*  Dirt  is  matter  in  the  wrong  place."  **  One 
crow  should  not  peck  out  the  eyes  of  another  " 
is  almost  identical  with  the  Scotch  **  Hawks 
winna  pyke  out  hawks'  een  ; "  and  <*  Respect 
me  and  I'll  call  thee  brother  "  (which  is  also 
the  Bussian  form),  is  represented  by  the  pithy 
Scotch  version,  '*  Ca'  me,  oa'  thee."  This  mutual 
laudation  is,  by-the-way,  eyen  more  laconically 
expressed  in  Punjabi  by  two  words,  signifying 
*'the  scratching  against  each  other  of  two 
donkeys."  Others  of  tiiese  Ejr«<hiz  sayings 
sum  up  in  a  sentence  the  moral  of  some  well- 
known  fable,  as  **  Take-it-easy  will  overtake  a 
hare,  even  in  an  araba"  (country  cart),  "Be- 
tween two  camels  a  fly  will  easily  come  to  grief." 
Others  breathe  the  free  spirit  of  the  Steppe, 
as,  "  He  whose  mother  was  a  slave  is  no  slave 
unless  he  becomes  so  by  his  own  deeds ; ''  "  The 
son  of  a  noble  father  may  become  a  prince  or 
a  slave ;  "  "  The  people  is  sacred ;  "  "A  great 
festival  is  one  for  the  whole  people ; "  "  Only  a 
cur  wordd  ask  a  brave  man  who  Ids  father  was." 
Shrewdness  and  pathos  and  humour  are  all 
represented.  "Be  discreet  and  jou  will  never 
have  to  eat  dirt,"  and  "  Don't  fulfil  an  order  and 
put  yourself  to  shame,"  recal  "  Surtout  point 
de  a^le."  "  The  lost  koife  had  a  golden  handle, 
the  lost  cow  gave  the  lari^est  supply  of  milk," 
reminds  us  of  the  angler's  lost  salmon.  "  A 
sharp  knife  is  better  for  work,  but  it  outs  the 
sheath" — this  is  just  the 

"  Fiery  soul  which,  working  out  its  way, 
Fretted  the  pnny  body  to  decay." 

"4  horse  Ci^l^Qt  roll  about  withoi^t  leaving 


some  hairs  on  the  ground;"  "The  father's 
thought  is  the  ehild>  the  ohild's  thought  is  the 
Steppe; "  "  Your  daughter  is  at  home,  but  her 
reputation  is  abroad;"  "The  dog  barks,  but 
the  caravan  moves  on ; "  "  Abuse  is  more  harm- 
less than  smoke ;  it  does  not  affect  the  eyes ;  " 
"  One  meal  is  worth  fort3r  salaams ;  "  "  Lies  are 
useful  weapons,  but  they  injure  the  soul."  This 
maxim  may  pass  current  in  the  Steppe,  but 
hardly  in  the  cities  of  Oentral  Asia  I  "  A 
beautiful  woman  cannot  remain  yirtuous "  is, 
at  all  eyents,  genuinely  Asiatic.  "  When  you 
have  a  grieyanoe  go  to  the  Khan,  when  hungry 
to  a  rich  man  " — ^this  is  perhaps  ironical.  "  A 
coloured* cup  may  lose  its  colour,  but  not  its 
shape  "  expresses  more  than  the  corresponding 
"  Oan  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin  P  " 

Some  of  the  ooUeotion  have  quite  the  ring, 
and  even  more  than  that,  of  the  utterances  of 
Solomon,  as,  "  If  a  rich  man  is  made  a  judge, 
he  will  be  like  a  leafy  tree :  if  a  poor  man,  like 
a  withered  branch ;  "  "  When  a  rich  man  loses 
his  wife,  another  takes  her  place :  when  a  poor 
man  loses  his,  trouble  becomes  his  bed-fellow ;  " 
and  this,  especially,  "  A  good  man*s  desire  for 
vengeance  Msts  till  dinner  timoi  while  a  bad 
man's  ouUiyes  his  yiotim." 
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GBOTB  AND  PBOF.  SOHOMAKV. 
Univmitf  Oolkgt,  Oxford :  Muoh  19, 1880. 
Prof.  Mahaff/s  unqualified  adhesion  to 
Grote's  yiews  of  Athenian  conatitational  history 
will  surprise  many  students  Mde  notice  of 
translation  of  Schomann's  Handbook^  Academy, 
March  13).  I  do  not  think  that  all  Schomann's 
points  are  important,  or  all  proved ;  but  I  think 
that  some  which  are  important  are  proved ,  not 
on  the  evidence  of  the  Attic  orators,  out  on  the 
evidence  of  Aristotle.  I  should  like  to  draw 
attention  to  two  only.  First  in  importance 
and  in  certainty  comes  the  contention  that  the 
four  Ionic  tribes  contained  the  whole  Athenian 
people  before  Kleisthenes,  if  not  before  Solon. 
This  seems  to  me  proved,  unless  the  quotation 
from  Aristotle  (fr.  347}  can  be  impeaxshed. 

If  so,  we  must  give  up  the  extensions  of  the 
Bufflnge  which  Grote  so  lavishly  ascribes  to 
Solon  and  Kleisthenes,  enfranohising  the  same 
class  twice  over  {vide  Freeman,  Essays,  series 
ii.,  p.  122,  note^,  and  admit  that,  though  the 
Kleisthenean  tribes  more  easily  received  aliens, 
yet  free  native  Athenians  were  citizens  by  birth 
m  Solon's  time,  as  in  the  fifth  century.  In 
other  words,  the  development  from  a  "patri- 
cian "  government  to  one  in  which  <'  plebeians  " 
were  included,  as  indicated  by  Grote  and  in- 
sisted on  by  Freeman,  would  seem  to  be  a 
figment. 

(The  real  extension  of  the  higher  political 
rights  to  a  new  class  as  such,  by  taking 
personal  property  into  the  census,  Grote  at  first 
ascribed  to  Solon ;  but  as  his  work  now  stands 
it  is  hardly  mentioned.) 

Second  comes  the  familiar  problem  of  the 
Jury-courts;  here  everything  turns  on  the 
genuineness  and  interpretation  of  a  passage  of 
Aristotle  (Politics,  ii.  12).  I  should  not  have 
thought  tnat  anjrone  would  now  maintain 
Grote's  interpretation ;  if  not,  surely  Aristotle 
says  that  Solon  made  the  Jury-courts,  and  tiiat 
by  giving  them  such  powers  as]  involved  the 
establishment  of  the  democracy. 

It  is  a  pity,  I  think,  that  our  admiration  for 
Grote's  genius  should  blind  us  to  the  defects 
(but  for  Prof.  Mahaffy's  high  authority  I  should 
have  said  the  palpable  defects)  of  his  account 
of  the  Athenian  democracy.  No  doubt  he  is 
right  much  more  than  wrong;  but  he  would 
not  believe  that  Athens  doubled  the  tribute  in 
425  or  depreciated  the  coinage  in  407  {vide  on 
this  Macaulay,  HiiAory  of  England,  iv.  623). 
The  point  is  tiiiat  the  eoonomical  grounds  on 
which  Gh'ote  denies  the  depreciation  could  not 
have  appeared  tenable  to  him  but  for  some 
bias ;  and  our  experience  of  these  and  the  above 
matters,  which  are  comparatively  certain, 
should  make  us  doubt  the  unmixed  value  of 
English  political  experience  when  applied 
beyond  the  range  of  evidence  to  the  re-construc- 
tion of  Athenian  history.         B.  Bosakquet. 


THE  ASTURIAN  NEUTEB. 
6  Norfolk  Taimoe,  BayswAter,  W. :  Maroh  20, 1880. 

The  Asturian  Spanish  dialect  is  the  only  one 
among  those  of  the  Neo-Latin  branch  which  is 
possessed  of  a  regular  neuter  termination  for  its 
adjective.  To  Latin  tM,  a,  um  corresponds 
Asturian  u,  a,  o.  In  this  very  interestiag 
dialect  honu  (**good"),  for  instance,  always 
refers  to  a  masculine  substantive  and  bona  to  a 
feminine,  while  bono  is  used  in  a  neuter  and 
indeterminate  sense.  *'  The  good  tree "  is 
rendered  by  el  drbol  bonu;  <<  the  good  earth" 
by  latierrabona;  and  **  what  is  good"  by  lo 
bono.  The  article  also,  as  in  Spanish,  has  its 
three  genders— eZ,  la,  lo;  but  in  this  last 
language  adjectives  in  o  are  masouUne  and 
in  a  feminine,  while  the  neuter  is  always  re- 
placed by  the  masculine.  With  regard  to 
It^li^n,  il  und  fo  exist  both  for  loi^i^e  and 


la  for  feminine;  but  the  distinction  between 
masculine  and  neuter  is  not  observed.  ''The 
horse,  the  fright,  the  earth,  what  is  good, 
what  is  strange,"  are  rendered,  in  Spanish,  by 
el  eaballo,  d  espanto;  la  tierra;  lo  bueno,  lo 
estrailo;  in  Italian,  by  il  cavaUo,  lo  spavento;  la 
terra ;  il  bello,  lo  strano ;  and  in  Asturian,  by 
el  cahaUu,  el  esparUu ;  la  tierra ;  h  bono,  lo 
estraho. 

However  interesting  this  peculiarity  of  the 
Asturian  dialect  may  be,  its  importance  is 
increased,  if  I  be  not  mistaken,  bv  the  support 
it  affords  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  regard  the 
Latin  nominative,  rather  than  the  accusative  or 
the  ablative,  as  the  origin  of  the  Neo-Latin 
singular.  It  is,  in  fact,  rather  difficult  to  admit 
that  Asturian  bonu,  bono,  have  both  the  same 
derivation  from  the  accusative  bonum  or  from 
the  ablative  bono,  and  not  from  the  masculine 
nominative  bonus  the  first,  and  from  the  neuter 
nominative  bowwn  the  second.  The  termination 
in  tM  is  quite  as  near  to  bonu  as  the  termination 
in  um ;  but  this  last  explains  much  better  the 
neuter  bono  than  the  termination  in  us. 

It  has  been  observed  by  phonetists  that 
nasality  gives  to  it  a  tendency  towards  o,  and  it 
is  more  than  possible  that  Latin  final  m  had 
no  other  object  than  that  of  nasalising  this 
vowel,  giving  to  it  a  sound  more  or  less 
approaching  Siat  of  o  as  it  is  heard  in  the 
French  pronunciation  of  Latin  words  finished 
in  um,  which  sound  as  if  they  were  finished  in 
om—templom,  bonom,  &c.,  instead  of  templum, 
bonum,  with  the  Italian  and  Spanish  u.  It  is 
here  to  be  remarked  that  French  influence  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  pronunciation  in  om, 
for,  if  such  were  the  case,  the  Latin  final  um 
would  not  be  pronounced  as  om,  but  as  um 
nasal  in  the  French  words  varfum,  alum,  &c. 
Moreover,  other  languages  show  the  permuta- 
tion of  u  into  0  under  a  nasal  influence,  as  in 
obrxicz  Bohemian,  corresponding  to  obracz 
Polish,  syn.  of  obrecz,  "  hoop,"  pronounced 
obroch  with  nasal  o. 

It  seems  then  to  me  that  Asturian  bonu,  bona, 
bono,  is  much  better  explained  by  bonus,  bona, 
bonum,  than  by  bonum,  bonam,  bonum,  because 
of  the  repugnance  one  feels  in  admitting  that 
two  distinct  terminations  like  u  and  o,  corre- 
sponding so  well  in  gender  to  the  nominative 
us  and  um,  may  be  both  indiscriminately  derived 
from  the  sole  accusative  termination  in  um, 

L.-L.  BONAFABTE. 


A  PASSAQB  IN  **  2  HENKY  IV." 

Oambridge,  Maas.,  U.S.  :  Feb.  S8, 1880. 

In  2  Henry  IV,,  the  Cambrid^  editors  end 
the  fourth  scene  of  act  lY.  with  line  132,  where 
the  king  asks  to  be  borne  "  into  some  other 
chamber."  There  is  no  new  scene  here  in  the 
early  editions,  and  the  modem  ones  generally 
follow  Capell  in  directing  that  the  king  be 
'^conveyed  into  an  inner  part  of  the  room  and 
laid  upon  a  bed."  Dyce  (second  edition)  has 
the  stage  direction,  ''They  place  the  king  on  a 
bed :  a  change  of  scene  being  supposed  here;  "  but 
he  makes  no  change  of  scene.  The  Oambridge 
editors  say : — 

**  Gapell's  stage  direction  is  not  satisfactory,  for  it 
implies  a  change  of  scene,  though  none  is  indicated 
in  the  text.  The  king's  couch  would  not  be  placed 
in  a  recess  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  because  he  has 
to  make  speeches  from  it  of  considerable  length. 
He  moat  therefore  be  lyin^  in  front  of  the  st^e, 
where  he  conld  be  seen  and  heard  by  the  audience." 

It  is  passing  strange  that  they  did  not  see—- and 
that  no  commentator,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has 
seen — that  the  text  itself  furnishes  indisputable 
evidence  of  a  change  of  scene. 
At  IV.  iv.  110  the  king  swoons,  after  sa3ring, 

"And  now  my  sight  fails,  and  my  brain  is  giddy— 
0  me  I  come  near  me,  now  I  an^  maoh  iU/' 


At  the  close  of  the  very  same  scene,  aa  the  editors 
generally  make  it,  he  asks, 

'*  Doth  any  name  particular  belooff 
Unto  the  lodging  where  I  first  cGd  swoon  ?  " 

On  being  told  that  <'  'tis  called  Jerusalem,"  he 
asks  that  he  may  be  carried  back  to  that 
chamber : 

*<  But  bear  me  to  that  chamber ;  there  FU  lie ; 
In  that  Jeruaalem  shall  Harry  die." 
But,  if  there  has  been  no  change  of  scene,  lie  is 
already  in  the  Jerusalem  Ohamber.  According 
to  the  common  text,  the  kin^  is  not  carried  to 
another  chamber  when  he  bids  his  attendants 
do  it ;  and  yet  he  asks  to  be  borne  back  to  the 
room  in  which  he  has  remained  all  the  timo. 
Oollier  not  only  makes  this  mistake,  but  also 
adds  this  note :— '<  Of  course,  Henry  remains  in 
the  same  apartment  until  after  tiie  interview 
with  his  son,  and  then  he  retires  to  tiie 
Jerusalem  Ohamber."  How  could  lie  help 
seeing  that  his  two  rooms  are  one  and  the 
sameP 

The  Jerusalem  Ohamber  is  not  a  bedroom. 
The  king  is  holding  a  council  there  when  he 
swoons ;  and  when  he  asks  to  be  taken  '*  to  some 
other  chamber  "  (that  is,  to  a  bedroom)  he  is, 
of  course,  obeyed,  and  the  scene  shifts  to  that 
chamber,  where  he  remains  until  he  asks  to  be 
carried  back  to  the  Jerusalem  Ohamber  on 
account  of  the  prophecj'  concerning  his  death. 

The  Oambridge  editors,  although  they  end 
scene  iv.  at  the  point  mentioned  above,  omit  the 
usual  Exeunt.  Whether  this  was  intentional  or 
not,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  In  my 
edition  now  printing  I  make  the  change  of 
scene  and  insert  the  Exeunt.     W.  J.  Bolfb. 


APFOINTMENTa  FOB  NEXT  WEEK. 
Arohaaoiogioal  Inadtata. 


TsvBSDAT,  April  1, 4  p.m. 
8  p.m.    Linnean.' 
8  p.m.    Ghemloal. 
Fexoat,  AprU  S,  7  p.m.    CItU 
Briok  and  Oonorata 
Patten. 


OMMtraalioBol 

by  S.  TU 


8  pm.    Sodatf  of  Arte :  «The  Beit  Boute  for  aliaa 
Railway  to  India,"  bf  B.  Kaa^hton. 
8  pm.    Oaologista*  Afaooiation. 


SCIENCE. 

Maistre  Wace*8  Boman  de  Bou  et  des  Dws 
de  JNormandie,  Nach  den  Handschriften 
von  Neuem  beransgegeben  von  Dr.  Hogo 
Andresen.  (Heilbronn  :  Henninger;  Lon- 
don: Triibner.) 
Pluquet's  edition  of  the  Baman  de  Bou  is 
so  inaccurate,  and  has  so  long  been  practi- 
cally unobtainable,  that  a  warm  welcome  will 
be  accorded  to  the  new  one  whose  title  is  here 
given;  an  edition  which  (though  Dr.  Andresen 
might  have  spared  four-fifths  of  the  space 
devoted  to  exposing  Pluquet's  mistakes  and 
alterations)  we  may  at  once  say  entirely  super- 
sedes its  predecessor.  The  advance  in  his- 
torical, critical,  and  linguistic  methods  during 
the  half-century  sinoe  the  poem  was  fin( 
printed  is  so  great,  and  our  knowledge  of 
Old  French  in  particular  has  so  increased, 
that  even  if  Pluquet  had  been  considerably 
less  careless  than  he  was,  a  new  edition  by  a 
competent  scholar  was  much  to  be  desired; 
and  though,  as  might  be  expected,  Dr. 
Andresen  is  not  equally  well  prepared  in  all 
the  subjects  required  for  editing  Wace's 
work,  scholars  have  reason  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his 
labours. 

The  present  editor's  strong  point  is  evi- 
dently history.  In  two  hundred  closely 
printed  pages  of  notes  (not  indading  the 
introductory  discussion  as  to  whether  all  the 
poenx  is  bv  Wace),   to  which  reference  13 
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made  Menibly  easy  by  an  Index  of  persons 
and  places,  he  compares  Wace's  statements 
with  those  of  the  other  Old-French  and  Latin 
chronidea  treating  of  the  subject,  and  gives 
the  bi<^;raphical  and  geographical  information 
required  to  appreciate  them;  and  thongh 
numeroiis  points  (sometimes  because  of  MS. 
oormptions)  remain  obscure,  the  fullness  and 
carefnlneea  of  his  treatment  render  this  part 
of  the  work  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
interpretation  and  restoration  of  the  text 
and  to  our  historical  knowledge.  That  its 
preparation  delayed  the  completion  of  the 
book  for  two  years  will  be  best  understood 
and  ezensed  by  those  who  have  gone  through 
similar  time-consuming  work ;  but  the  account 
of  the  modem  literary  history  of  the  poem 
la  so  entirely  coiaposed  of  details  that  we 
get  no  dear  idea  of  the  poet  or  his  work, 
and  wiah  it  shortened  by  the  omission  of  the 
lepablication    and  re-refutation    of  obsolete 


As  regards  the  text,  the  later  and  altered 
language  of  the  sole  MS.  of  the  first  two 
parts  and  of  the  Chronique  Ascendante  (a  short 
poem  oi  doubtful  authorship  appended  to 
tinim  in  the  MS.)  have  been  transliterated 
by  the  editor  into  that  of  the  oldest  MS. 
(Brik  Mus.  Reg.  4,  C.  zi.)  of  the  third  and 
lirgest  part ;  and  most  of  the  numerous  scribal 
errorSy  which  often  make  the  original  unin- 
telligible, hare  been  more  or  less  satisfactorily 
corrected.  In  the  third  part  the  editor  has 
wisely  confined  himself  to  reproducing  (false 
reidings  excepted)  the  text  of  the  British 
Museum  MS.,  which  is  probably  little  more 
than  a  generation  later  than  the  poem  itself, 
and  whose  language  has  been  but  slightly 
nodeniiaed  or  Anglicised  by  the  scribes.  In 
restoring  tiie  readings  he  has,  of  course, 
arailed  himself  of  all  four  MSS.  (whose 
rarianta  are  giren  at  the  foot  of  the  page), 
b^g  guided  by  a  preliminary  examination  of 
their  relations.  The  first  336  lines  of  this 
part  have  been  printed  by  Prof.  Meyer  in  his 
RecueH  tTofwiens  TexteSj  and,  as  Dr.  Andresen 
remarks,  there  is  little  difference  between  the 
two  editors  with  respect  to  readings.  A  com- 
parison of  the  forms  with  those  of  the  MS. 
which  both  follow  shows,  however,  that  neither 
print  ia  Iree  from  errors ;  and  as  Dr.  Andre- 
sen  goes  so  far  in  the  way  of  literal  repro- 
duetion  as  not  to  normalise  the  i's  and  /s, 
»*s  and  «'s,  or  to  use  any  diacritics  (matters 
of  leas  consequence  than  the  indication  of 
MS.  contractions),  the  show  of  accuracy  in 
his  case  is  much  more  likely  to  mislead  his 
readers.  Most  of  his  misprints  or  misread- 
ingSy  which  here  average  one  in  every  twenty 
lines,  are,  it  is  true,  of  little  importance, 
though  they  are  responsible  for  several  of  the 
anomalous  forms  {mieux  for  mieuZj  douz  for 
daus^  eemert  for  escuiers)  he  has  pointed  out ; 
but  this  cannot  be  said  of  eir  and  palHs  for 
air  and  pakns,  or  even  of  the  non-mention 
of  the  fact  (duly  recorded  by  Prof.  Meyer) 
that  accented  letters  are  common.  Oomplete 
accuracy  in  a  print  of  a  text  containing  over 
eleven  thousand  lines  is,  of  course,  not  to  be 
looked  for ;  but  proper  revision  would  have 
greatly  diminished  the  number  of  errors,  and 
if  the  editor  was  unable  to  have  the  proofs 
read  over  with  the  MS.,  he  should  have 
warned  his  readers. 

Of  the  linguistic  part  of  the  editor's  work, 


and  of  the  important  branch  of  his  text- 
criticism  which  depends  on  it,  we  cannot 
speak  very  favourably.  The  hundred  pages 
(to  which  must  be  added  a  few  in  the  Intro- 
duction) he  has  devoted  to  cataloguing,  and 
occasionally  discussing,  the  peculiarities  of 
spellings,  inflections,  and  rhymes  are,  indeed, 
ample  evidence  of  his  industry  and  a  useful 
collection  of  materials ;  but,  in  spite  of  occa- 
sional references,  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Andre- 
sen  is  only  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
important  researches  of  the  last  few  years. 
Besides  this  ignorance  of  various  recent 
discoveries,  especially  in  phonology  (for 
instance,  the  important  Early  Old-French 
distinction  between  e  =  Latin  i  e,  and  e  = 
Latin  e  ae  ia  position,  is  not  mentioned,  and 
the  question  whether  Wace  distinguished  or 
confounded  the  sounds  is  consequently  not 
even  raised),  there  is  an  imperfection  of 
method  apparent  in  the  absence  of  a  systematic 
attempt  to  determine,  by  a  complete  exami- 
nation' of  rhymes  and  comparison  of  some 
living  dialect  of  North-west  Normandy,  the 
phonetic  features  of  the  poet's  language,  as 
well  as  in  the  frequent  non-distinction  (as  in 
discussing  the  diphthongs  oi^  ui)  between 
orthographical  and  phonetic  phenomena. 
With  a  few  exceptions.  Dr.  Andresen  confines 
himself  in  this  department  to  repeating  the 
opinions  of  the  writers  he  has  consulted, 
even  where  his  own  facts  are  inconsistent 
with  them ;  thus  we  are  told  once  more  that 
Old-French  a«,  eiy  and  e  were  all  the  same  to 
Anglo-Norman  scribes,  though  he  himself 
remarks  that  the  twice-occurring  spelling 
paeU  perhaps  indicates  the  passage  of  ai  to 
e  in  pronunciation,  and  though  the  above- 
mentioned  forms  <mr,  palais  (which  he  might 
have  seen  in  Prof.  Meyer's  extract)  are 
irreconcilable  with  the  theory  that  the  scribe 
who  used  them  pronounced  the  Old-French  ai 
of  these  words  as  simple  e.  Of  mere  errors 
of  detail  we  will  note  but  one  or  two. 
Wace's  presumed  inaccurate  rhymes  of  /  on  e 
are  correct,  for  cemhel  (Italian  zimbello)  had 
certainly  e,  not  ^,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  ^Zv^^ (Old-English  jElfred)h2A 
anything  but  S ;  and  en  in  Enqleterre  does  not 
stand  for  a»,  as  the  word  (Italian  Inghilterra) 
comes  from  the  mutated  form.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  deficiency  of  treatment  is  in  one 
of  the  most  important  points — ^the  question 
whether  Wace  distinguished  the  sound  result- 
ing -  from  ie  -|- «,  which  is  i  in  Parisian 
and  some  Norman  Tand  other)  dialects  {lire  = 
legere,  gist  =jacet),  from  general  French 
i  {dire  =  dlcere^fist  =^ fecit).  Dr.  Andresen 
has  indeed  noted  a  number  of  cases  in  which 
words  of  the  former  class  are  spelt  with  ie 
{liere,  giesent)^  but  his  account  requires  cor- 
recting and  supplementing.  Spellings  with 
ie  occur,  not  only  in  the  British  Museum 
MS.,  but  in  the  three  others;  inpiere,  pieSy 
desconfiere^  sofiere^  ie  corresponds  to  Latin  ^ 
{pSjary  pejua^  -feeere),  not  to  6  or  ^ ;  and 
though  in  dierre,  oeiere^  where  it  corresponds 
to  Latin  i  {diccre,  occidere),  ie  is  doubtless  a 
scribal  error,  the  ie  of  Mod  em- French  virege 
from  Old-French  virge  {virginem)  is  by  no 
means  anomalous,  as  the  same  sound-change 
has  taken  place  in  Modern-French  cierge  from 
Old- French  cirge  {cereum),  the  only  other 
word  in  which  i  was  followed  by  rge.  More 
surprising  than  these  errors  ia  the  omission 


of  every  case  in  which  this  ie  (we  may  thus 
distinguish  it  from  id  and  i-e)  is  final; 
beside  numerous  place-names  in  -ie  (Modern- 
French  -y,  rarely  -/)  from  Celto-Latin  -idcum, 
there  are  lie  and  celie  (from  a  Latin  form 
illaec)f  and  mie  {mi,  medium).  That  this 
omission  is  no  mere  oversight  is  evident  from 
the  editor's  consistently  printing  mi{e),  and 
altering  devere  miedi  (iii.  6344)  into  vers 
miediy  as  if  the  e  were  m  the  former  case  a 
scribal  error,  in  the  latter  the  syllabic  femi- 
nine ending.  Most  surprising  is  his  not 
having  examined  whether  words  entitled  to  ie 
rhyme  on  those  entitled  to  i  only;  a  rapid 
perusal  has  shown  us  no  such  case  in  the  third 
part,  and  but  nine  in  the  others.  As  these 
cases  all  occur  in  stanzas  of  unfixed  length, 
and  as  there  is  here  but  one  MS.,  some  at 
least  are  probably  alterations  or  interpolations ; 
so  that,  with  the  frequent  spelling  tf,  and  the 
fact — not  hinted  at  by  Dr.  Andresen — that 
these  ie  forms  occur  in  Modem  Guernsey 
(M^tivier  gives,  for  instance,  piere  =  pire^ 
lliet  =  lit),  it  is  all  but  certain  that  the  sound 
that  Wace,  a  native  of  Jersey,  gave  to  the 
result  of  i^  -|-  •  was  not «,  but  ie.  As  we  have 
named  the  Channel  Islands,  we  would  ask  the 
editor's  reasons  for  believing  the  ui  ol  Oeraui 
(as  the  MS.  regularly  spells  it)  not  to  be 
etymological;  the  word  rhymes  on  sui 
(Modern -French  suis)  and  on  Guemerui 
(Guernsey),  which  is  etymologically  an  ex- 
tremely correct  form  (Latin  Orenerodium). 
Lastly,  we  regret  for  more  reasons  than  one 
the  absence  of  a  reference  glossary  of  rare 
words,  or  words  used  in  unusual  meanings ;  it 
would  have  been  considerably  more  useful 
than  the  lists  of  passages  in  which  common 
normal  forms  of  strong  verbs  occur. 

Of  the  importance  and  many-aided  interest 
of  Wace's  famous  poem  we  need  say  but 
little.  Looking  at  it  simply  as  a  literary 
production,  we  now  read  with  amused 
astonishment  the  comments,  *'  veriest 
rhymer,"  "  lifeless  tone,"  "  chilling  apathy," 
*'  sluggish  feeling,"  of  the  English  reviewer 
(quoted  by  Dr.  Andresen)  of  the  original 
edition ;  for  thongh  Wace  is  not  a  great 
poet,  he  at  least  possesses  the  merit — ^no  small 
one  in  a  chronicler — of  liveliness.  As  a 
generally  trustworthy  record  of  events  on 
which  contemporary  native  English  historians 
are  naturally  reticent,  and  as  a  memorial  of 
the  ancestors  of  many  of  the  chief  actors  in 
later  Norman-English  history,  it  is  often 
invaluable ;  while,  as  a  specimen  of  a  Norman 
dialect  of  the  time  (about  a.d.  1170)  when 
English  was  beginning  to  rapidly  appropriate 
French  words,  it  cannot  be  neglected  by 
either  French  or  English  philologists.  In 
conclusion,  we  can  only  recommend  all 
Englishmen  who  take  an  interest  in  national 
history  or  in  family  biography,  in  early  litera- 
ture or  in  mediaeval  life — provided  they  know 
enough  Old  French  to  make  out  the  text  or 
enough  German  to  understand  the  notes — to 
read  Dr.  Andresen's  edition  themselves. 

Henby  Nicol. 


cuEEmrr  scientific  literature. 

Science  for  All,  Edited  by  Robert  Brown, 
M.A.  Vol.  II.  (Oassell,  Fetter,  Galpia  and 
Co.)  The  seoond  volume  of  this  very  useful 
publication  contains  a  number  of  articles  on 
those  subjects  which,  at  the  pres^^i^e,  most 
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fully  engage  the  attention  of  the  soientiflo  world. 
They  are  written  for  the  moet  part  by  men  who 
have  specially  deyoted  tbemaelTee  to  the  0to4y 
of  the  Bubject  upon  which  they  disooorse.  All 
braDches  of  science  equally  find  a  place  in  the 
work;  we  have  the  "Sun"  by  Mr.  Proctor, 
**  Diamonds"  by  Mr.  Eudler,  "The  Physics  of 
Music"  by  Prof.  Baton  Lowe,  "Touch"  by 
Mr.  Jeffery  fiell,  "Polar  Ice"  by  Mr.  Moss, 
and  a  number  of  other  equally  interestiog 
and  instruotiTe  articles.  The  illustrations  are 
very  good,  and  the  work  entirely  maintains 
its  original  high  standard  under  the  able  editor- 
ship of  Dr.  Bobert  Brown. 

The  Ri$e  c^nd  Development  of  Organic  Chemuitry, 
By  Carl  Schorlemmer,  F.E.S.  (Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall and  Go.)  Pew  chemists  are  more  com- 
petent to  write  on  the  subject  of  organic 
chemistry  than  Mr.  Schorlemmer.  He  has 
given  us  within  the  eompass  of  a  little  more 
than  a  hundred  pages  a  very  succinct  account 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  what  was  once  called 
organic  chemistry;.  The  first  and  only  aoid 
known  to  the  ancients  was  an  organic  acid— 
vinegar.  By  the  action  of  this  on  the  alkalies 
the  first  artificial  salts  were  obtained,  and  the 
first  re-agent  (which  word  the  author  appears  to 
use  in  the  sense  of  test  only)  was  the  infusion  of 
nut-  galls,  which  was  used  n>r  the  detection  of  iron 
in  the  form  of  green  vitriol  in  verdigris.  Pliny 
mentions  that  paper  steeped  in  infusion  of  nut- 

falls  was  used  for  this  purpose : — "  Deprehen- 
itur  et  papyro,  gallaprius  macerate;  nigrescit 
enim  statim  aerugine  illita."  The  author  dis- 
cusses the  origin  of  the  word  "  chemistry"  at 
some  length.  The  latest  writer  on  the  subject 
is  Prof,  Gildemeister  {Zeitsch.  BeuUch»  MorgeU" 
land.  Qe8.,  xzz.  634),  who  asserts  that  the 
word  ktmiyd  in  Arabic  signifies  the  name  of  a 
substance  by  means  of  wmch  the  transmutation 
of  metals  may  be  effected,  and  synonymous 
with  ikeir.  Alchemy  thus  becomes  the  science 
of  kimiy  ^,  or  ikstr.  Later  Arabic  writers  called 
the  science  alMmiydf  and  applied  the  term 
al-iksir  T which  afterwards  became  elixir)  to  the 
philosopner's  stone.  As  to  the  progress  of 
chemistry,  the  author  commences  the  bifurca- 
tion with  Agrioola  and  the  metallurffioal 
chemists  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Parac^us 
and  the  iatro- chemists  on  the  other.  In  the 
next  century  Boyle  pointed  out  that  chemistry 
must  no  longer  be  ancillary  to  any  one  scienoe, 
but  that  it  is  itself  a  definite  and  individual 
science.  Afterwards  came  attempts  at  classifi- 
cation, the  division  of  the  science  into  inorganic 
and  organic,  the  discoveries  of  Scheele  and 
Lavoisier,  and  the  commencement  of  quantita- 
tive chemistry.  The  first  great  step  in  the 
history  of  organic  chemistry  was  undoubtedly 
the  artificial  production  of  a  substance  hitherto 
believed  to  be  produced  solely  in  the  living 
organism  of  animals.  The  author  taices  with 
great  skill  and  ingenuity  the  suoceeding 
history  of  the  science,  the  various  theories  of 
substitution,  direct  and  inverse,  types,  con- 
jugated, formulated,  residues,  valency,  and 
isomerism,  ending  with  an  account  of  the 
synthesis  of  indigo  and  indigo  purpurin.  We 
cordially  recommend  Mr.  Schorlemmer's 
admirable  little  work  to  aU  students  of 
chemistry,  both  young  and  old. 


NOTES  OF  TBAVEL. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  Garter,  who  has  charge  of 
what  is  known  as  the  "  elephant  expedition  "  of 
the  International  African  Association,  intends 
to  remain  at  Karema,  M.  Gambler's  station  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  during 
the  rainy  season,  and  will  then  return  to  the 
coast  for  further  orders.  In  so  doing,  he 
proposes  to  try  a  new  and  more  direct  route 
than  has  hitherto  been  followed  via  Mpwapwa, 
and  will  march  nearly  along  the  seventii 
parallel  of  south  latitude,  thus  avoiding  the 


Ugogo  country,  which  is  a  source  of  so  much 
troubhi  to  travellsfs. 

The  establishment  ef  the  Ohuvafa  Miisbnary 
Sodety's  station  at  Mpwapwa  and  of  that  of 
the  IJntversitiee'  mission  at  Magila  is  stated  to 
have  already  had  the  useful  effect  of  inducing 
a  large  number  of  native?  tp  settle  dowu  peace- 
ably at  those  places. 

Mb.  Walbq,  who  is  well  known  for  his  re- 
searches into  the  natural  history  of  South 
Gentral  Africa,  has  recently  arrived  in  Kim- 
berley,  and  it  is  stated  that  he  is  about  to 
accompany  a  Boman  Gatholic  missionary 
expedition,  which  is  preparing  to  start  for  the 
Victoria  Nyanaa.  Mr.  Walsh  has  had  consider- 
able experience  in  travelling  in  the  interior, 
for,  in  company  with  Dr.  Bradshaw,  he  spent 
some  time  with  Mr.  Westbeachat  Pandamatinka, 
the  most  northern  trading  station  in  South 
Africa,  and  situated  above  the  Yictoria  Falls. 

The  last  mail  from  the  Gape  brings  news 
that  the  Matabele  have  been  defeated  by  the 
Mashonas,  and  it  is  thought  most  probable  that 
their  country,  which  is  considered  the  richest 

f>ld-field  in  South  Africa,  will  now  be  open  to 
uropeans,  as  the  Mashonas  are  reputed  to  be 
peaceable  and  hard-working.  Hitherto  it  has 
oeen  very  difi&oult  to  penetrate  into  the  Mata- 
bele country,  as  Lo  Bengula,  their  chief,  would 
only  allow  Europeans  to  visit  certain  districts. 

Db.  William  £.  Peden  has  just  left 
Sngland  to  join  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  mission 
starion  at  BUntyre  on  the  heights  between  the 
Upper  Shir^  and  Lake  Shirwa,  and  he  hopes  to 
be  able  to  take  useful  meteorological  and  h^pso- 
metrical  observations  in  that  mountainous 
region  of  Bast  Africa. 

Mb.  F.  G.  Seloits,  who  has  spent  much  time 
on  the  Upper  Zambesi  and  its  tributaries,  and 
has  made  more  than  one  attempt  to  reaoh  Lake 
Bangweolo,  is  about  to  start  on  another  expedi- 
tion from  the  Transvaal  with  the  same  object. 
Mr.  Richard  Prewen,  it  will  be  remembered, 
proposed  some  two  years  ago  to  make  a  journey 
from  near  the  Victoria  I^alls  to  this  lake,  but 
was  obliged  by  ill-health  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  spanning  what  has  been  termed  the  "  un- 
oonnected  Unk  between  the  Gape  of  G-ood  Hope 
and  the  Mediterranean,"  and  the  region  still 
remains  a  blank  on  our  maps. 

Mb.  B.  B.  Fl»»bl  has  just  had  lithographed 
at  Gotha  his  large-scale  chart  of  the  Binue 
branch  of  the  Niger,  from  Pjen  to  Ribago,  from 
surveys  which  he  made  when  attached  to  the 
Ghuroh  Missionary  Society's  expedition  under 
Mr.  J.  H.  Ashcrofb  last  summer.  Mr.  Flegel 
has  made  the  several  sheets  the  more  interesting 
by  introducing  some  small  sketches  of  note- 
worthy spots  in  this  previously  unexplored 
region. 

SuBaEoir-MAJOB  J.  B.  T.  Aitohison,  who 
has  already  done  good  scientific  work  on  our 
North- West  frontier,  has  just  returned  to 
India  to  resume  his  botanical  explorations  in 
Afghanistan.  Previously  to  leaving  England, 
Dr.  Aitchison  also  qualified  himself  for  making 
topographical  observations,  and  he  hopes  to 
have  opportunities  for  doing  good  geographical 
work. 

We  hear  that  Prof.  Wagner,  at  present  Pro- 
fessor of  Geography  at  the  University  of  K5nigs- 
berg,  has  accepted  the  chair  rendered  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Prof.  Wapp&us  at  Gottingen. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 

The  Beard  a$  an  Ethnical  Charaeterktie, — A 
recent  number  of  M.  Brooa's  Bevue  d^Anthro^ 
pologie  oontains  a  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  G. 
Staniiand  Wake,  of  Hull,  entitled  <*  la  Barbe 
consid^r^e  comme  Garact^re  de  Baces."  It  is 
bat  few  writers  on  ethnology  who  haye  recog- 


nised tiie  beard  as  an  important  raee-oharaeber, 
and  puny  travellers  haye  been  se  csreless  aa  to 
make  no  observations  ^  to  tiie  presenoe  or 
absence  of  the  beard  among  the  peoples  whom 
they  have  visited.  Mr.  Wake,  afker  an  ^borate 
ethnological  survey,  concludes  that  the  hair  on 
the  faee  is  a  oharaoterof  mu<^yalae  to  tbo 
anthropolog^t.  It  is  curious  that  the  most 
highly  oivilised  raoes  are  those  most  pleatifally 
supplied  with  beard ;  and,  in  fact,  the  beardless 
peoples  may  be  compared  to  the  children,  and 
the  bearded  to  the  adults  of  the  bui^an  race. 
It  is  further  suggested  by  Mr.  Wake's  studies 
that  the  development  of  the  beard  is  a  special 
characteristio  of  dolichocephalie  races,  while 
its  absenoe  is  connected  with  brachyoephalisuL 
To  this  generalisation  theie  are,  at  the  present 
time,  many  exoeptioas,  which  the  aathtt 
attempts  to  dispose  of  wiik  much  ingenuity. 

Ik  part  ii.  of  vol.  xL  of  the  AnmU  of  ike 
AstTonomieai  Obeervatory  of  JIarvard  Colkge, 
the  publication  of  which  has  quickly  followed 
that  of  part  i.,  Prof.  Pickering  oommnnio&tes 
the  results  of  photometric  n^easurements  of  the 
satellites  of  Mars,  Japiter,  Saturn,  Uranns, 
and  Neptune,  of  unequal  double  stars,  and  of 
misoelhuieous  objects.  The  satellites  of  Mars 
offered  a  photometric  problem  of  no  UttU  diffi- 
culty. To  measure  their  brightness  in  terms  of 
that  of  the  planet  involved  the  determinatioa 
of  a  photon^etric  interval  as  great  as  that 
between  the  sun  and  moon,  while  the  faint- 
ness  of  the  satellites  was  such  as  to  preclude 
the  ordinary  methods  of  measurement  The 
several  plans  which,  under  the  circumstanoes, 
were  resorted  to  led  ultimately  to  the  oondusioa 
that,  in  case  the  oapadtv  of  refieoting  the  sun's 
light  is  the  same  for  me  satellites  and  for  the 
planet,  the  diameter  of  the  inner  satellite, 
Phobos,  is  '00122,  and  that  of  the  outer,  Deimos, 
*00107  of  that  of  Mars.  The  true  diameters 
are  probably  greater  rather  than  less,  siooe 
the  colour  seems  to  be  darker  than  thit 
of  the  planet.  In  any  case,  they  most 
be  such  small  objects,  even  sm  seen  froa 
Mars  itself,  that  their  phases  could  scaraelrbe 
recognised  by  Ihe  unassisted  eye  of  an  obsmsc 
stationed  on  the  planet.  The  number  of  obser- 
vations obtained  during  the  late  opposition  of 
1879  has  proved  unexpectedly  large.  The 
photometric  measurements,  which  were  confined 
to  Deimos,  are  wholly  independent  of  those 
made  in  1877,  different  methods  and  differeat 
instruments  being  employed;  and  they  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  mean  brightness  of  the 
satellite  appeared  greater  in  1879  than  in  1877, 
and  its  light,  when  on  the  following  side, 
exceeded  by  nearly  half  a  magnitude  that  on 
the  preceding  side.  The  diameter  deduced  from 
these  later  observations  is  -00135.  That  the 
great  difficulty  of  seeing  the  satellites  arises 
from  the  proximity  of  Mars  and  is  but  little 
affected  by  moonlight  is  strilungly  shova  bf 
the  fact  that  the  b^t  series  of  position  angles 
was  obtained  when  the  moon  was  less  than 
four  degrees  distant.  The  satellites  seem 
to  have  been  observed  longer  attheHarrard 
Observatory  than  at  Washin^n,  Deimos  having 
been  measured  on  December  30,  so  that  there 
is  ^ood  prospect  that  they  will  be  observable 
agam  during  several  weeks  at  the  end  of  1S81. 
The  photometric  measurements  of  the  satellites 
of  Saturn  show  that  the  total  change  m  the 
light  of  lapetus  is  much  less  than  is  commonly 
supposed,  and  they  indicate  the  diameters  of 
the  satellites,  expressed  in  ten-thousandths  ot 
the  diameter  of  Saturn,  to  be:— Titan,  2W; 
Ehea,  106;  Tethys,  81 ;  Dione,  77 ;  Bncrfados, 
62;  Mimas,  42;  Hyperion,  27;  whUe  that  oj 
lapetus  is  60— the  light  varying  betwntbst 
of  bodies  of  diameter  82  and  44.  No  obwrra- 
tions  were  obtained  of  the  inner  satelUtes  oi 
Uranus  in  consequence  of  their  extreooe  f*"^^' 
ness ;  the  measurements  of  the  outer  ones  garo 
the  diameter  of  Titania  -0175,  and  of  Obeion 
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•0162«  of  that  of  Un&TUU  Xlw  obMrratioiui  of 
tl&e  light  of  Neptune's  satellite  indicate  an 
unexpectedly  large  yalae  of  its  diameter— *06$2 
of  that  of  tiie  planet 

Pro/.    LoomW    Twd/th    OotdribuUon,^T^ 

appeajred  in  Silliman't  Journal  for  February. 

The  first  part  oontains  two  charts  of  mean 

prefeure  for  the  United   States  for  January 

acd  July,  which  differ  somewhat  Irom  previous 

charts.     Enpauant,  the  professor  remarks  that 

Danwoody*s  Tables,  published  in  the  Signal 

Serrioe  Report  for  1876,  give  good  results  for 

eea-IoFol  reductions  np  to  7,000  feet.    He  next 

discoseee  the  question  of  the  difference  in  the 

late  of  motion  of  storm  centres  in  America  and 

Europe,  the  former  being  nearly  double  the 

Utter,  *nd  he  finds  that,  by  a  comparison  of  the 

amount  of  rain  collected  with  a  falling  and 

a  ri^^in^  barometer  respectiyely,  the  proportion 

at  Philadelphia  is  3 : 1 ;  on  the  west  coast  of 

Europe  it  is  gveaterthan  2:1;  at  Paris  it  is  8: 2; 

and  in  Central  Europe  the  ratio  is  in  the  opposite 

way.    The  third  part  of  the  paper  refers  to  the 

notion  of  rapidly  toivelling  storms  advancing 

nore  than   1,000  miles  a  day,  of  which  an 

ina]ysis  pubUshed  by  the  Deutsche  Seewarte 

at  Hamburg  gave  for  Europe  eleven  in  the 

two  years  1S76-77,  while  in  the  United  States 

the  annual  average  is  fourteen.    All  of  these 

rapidly  moving  storms  were  accompanied  by  an 

nniuual  extension  of  the  rain  area  in  advance 

of  the  storm  centre,  and  by  a  large  amount  of 

abcormal  winds,  «.e.,  winds  from  S.  by  E.  to 

K.E.,  in  firont  of  the  system.    Prof.  Loomis 

thinks  .that,  though  the  immense  area  of  the 

United'  States  weather  maps  is  not  sufficient  to 

show    all    the  causes   which   produced  rapid 

motion,  tho  main  principle  is  that  pressure  is 

diminished  in  front  by  the  efflux  of  easterly 

winds  from  adjacent  regions  of  high  pressure, 

and  by  ti&e  condensation  of  moisture,  and  is 

incT«aiied  in  the  rear  by  the  influx  of  violent 

K.W.wiada, 


PHILOLOGY  NOTES. 

Ths  CymmrodoTy  or  Journal  of  the  Welsh 
Sodety  of  the  Cymmrodorion,  is  now  in  its 
tliird  volume,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  full 
Tigour.  The  recently  issued  number  contains, 
tmong  other  things,  a  very  valuable  and 
learned  article  by  the  new  editor,  Mr.  Thomas 
Powell,  on  "  Some  Forms  and  Uses  of  the 
Substantive  Verb  in  Welsh ; "  also  an  exact 
copv  by  Prof.  John  Bhys  of  the  so-called 
**  Historical  Triads  "  as  given  in  the  Bed  Book 
of  Hergest ;  and  we  must  add  that  the  first  fifty 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  paper  by  the  Bev.  John 
DftTiee  on  '*  The  Geltio  Languages  in  Belation 
to  other  Aryan  Tongues."  The  writer  tries  to 
»bow  that  the  Celts  have  contributed  a  good 
deal  to  the  vocabulary  of  Latin  and  Teutonic, 
fle  is  very  erudite,  but  lacking  in  due  respect 
for  the  phonetic  laws  of  the  Oeltic  languages  ; 
•9  wrhen  he  will  have  it  that  the  English  word 
,^aMtc  is  a  Celtic  loan  word,  and  adduces  as  proof 
a  Welsh  ^«c  and  an  Iri(>h  flcuQ,  without  per- 
ceiving the  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  initial  / 
in  the  two  latter,  where  they  could  not  stand 
unless  one  or  both  words  were  borrowed.  Mr. 
Bavies,  who  is  himself  an  Englishman,  ought 
to  have  considered  whether  his  views  will  not 
tend  to  perpetuate  the  old  idea  of  our  Oeltic 
eountrymen  that  most  or  all  languages  of  the 
cmlised  world  are  derived  mainly  from  Welsh 
or  Iri^h.  Mr.  Stokes  and  other  recent  Oeltists, 
on  whom  he  makes  war,  have  been  at  some 
pains  to  make  room  for  a  more  scientific  study 
of  Celtic,  and  one  would  be  sorry  to  see  the 
rstum  of  chaos. 

Mr.  KxBfLAKK  has,  in  the  TramaeUom  of  the 
Dorset  Natural  Hiatory  and  Antiquarian  Field 
Club,  recently  been  studying  the  Welsh  dedica* 
tionsof  ckunhfiB  in  Dorset    He  successfully 


disposes  of  the  so-oalled  Devonian  Compact  and 

the  Defusaetas,  and  substitutes  for  them  certain 
Dunsaete  or  Mountain  Dwellers,  whom  he  tries 
to  establish  as  a  sort  of  a  little  or  surrounded 
Wales  in  Dorset  so  late  as  the  time  of  Ethelred. 
We  should,  however,  advise  him  to  pursue  the 
studies  he  has  so  well  begun  without  assuming, 
for  instance,  that  **  the  labial  convertibility  of 
w  and  h  is  well  known.''  We  would  also  oall 
his  attention  to  some  inscriptions  found  at 
Warebam  and  published  not  long  ago  in  the 
Archaeologia  Cambrenaia ;  their  existence  there 
has  been  rather  apuzzle  to  us,  as  they  certainly 
seem  to  be  of  Welsh  origin  and  not  to  date 
before  the  ninth  century  or  so. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Cambridsre  Philo- 
logical Society,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Lswis 
for  the  Bev.  W.  0.  Green  on  yvt»<nfjMxup,  Mr. 
Qreen  contended  that  ymttrifiaxtiv  was  for  yv&vai 
tV  n^xn^t  ^^^  fUx^^Btu  rf  yw^ff-fi.  The  former 
view  was  Elmsley's  (not  the  latter,  as  L.  and  S. 
s.  V,  implied),  note  on  HeraoUd,  706,  The  word 
occurs  five  times;  three  times  in  Herodotus 
(iii.  25,  vii.  130,  viii.  129),  in  all  of  which  places 
it  refers  to  combatants  and  an  impending  contest 
(fidxn),  in  which  the  weaker,  or  supposed  weaker, 
adversary,  y¥w<riMx*i^  '*  gives  in"  as  owning  his 
weakness,  and  in  all  of  which  plaoes  the  sense 
<'to  contest  one's  previous  opinions,  change 
one's  mind,"  is  unsuitable;  while  in  the  second 
passage  it  is  absurd,  as  the  Thessalians  had  had 
no  ^^ previous  idea"  of  superiority  over  the  Per- 
sians. So  also  in  Aristoph.  Av.  555  and  in 
Eur.  Heraclid,  706.  yyottrifiaxQ  comes  f^om  an 
adjective,  yif»<r(fiaxott  ^^^  Kvalfiaxos,  Ar.  Pax^ 
992  :  cf.  fumiinKaK fiv,  Kpov^tirifitiy,  &c.,  and  from 
analogy  ahould  mean  to  have  a  yyHvif  of  one's 
/Uxn  rather  than  have  a  /Uxn  with  one's  yp&<n$. 
A  discussion  followed,  in  which  it  was  observed 
that  the  meaning  of  yywn^^t7v  might  have 
been  derived  from  that  of  being  at  odds  with 
oneself,  wavering  in  one's  opinion,  and  also  that 
(uyofMXf^y  would  justify  the  formation  of  the 
word  on  that  hypothesis. 


MEETINaa  OF  BOOISTIEa. 

BoTAL  Soonry  or  TjmKAXUKE.^iWednesday, 
JUarehl?,) 

Sir  p.  D«  CoLQtmoFir,  Q C,  In  the  Chair.— Mr. 
J.  W.  Bedhouse  read  a  paper  '*  On  a  Theory  of  the 
Chief  Human  Bioes  of  Buiope  and  Alia,"  in  which 
he  combated  the  usually  received  views  of  the 
spread  of  the  Aryan  tribes  N.W.  into  Earope,  and 
8.B.  into  India,  from  the  high  plateaa  of  Pamir  in 
Central  Asia.  He  based  the  theory  he  advanced — 
vis ,  that  they  really  oame^  from  the  K.  W.  Polar 
regions— on  the  considerations  of  the  map,  and 
the  geology  of  the  Old  World  of  Earope,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  guided  by  snoh  fragmentary  traditions  of 
sudden  upheavals  or  subsidences  as  have  been  more 
or  less  corruptly  preserved  and  handed  down  to  ns. 
and  which  seem  to  show  the  probability  that  this 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  may,  in  some  pre- 
historic age,  have  consisted  of  several  distinct 
continents,  islands,  or  archipelagoes.  Each  of  these 
must  have  been  tenanted  by  a  fauna  and  a  flora, 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  pecnliar  to  themselves,  jast  as 
America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  were  found 
to  be,  when  first  discovered  by  Europeant .  Certain 
it  is  that  over  this  whole  range  a  tropical  climate 
must  once  have  prevailed,  and  perhaps  over  the  ideal 
lost  continent  also.  Mr.  Bedhouse's  paper  was 
illastrated  by  sixteen  skeleton  maps,  showing  the 
successive  alterations  of  the  earth's  surface  he 
regarded  most  probable. 

SociRT  ov  AimQVAXCB»,—{Thuradayf  Jliareh  IS,) 

Edwiit  Fbvshfield,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair.— 
The  Bev.  Benjamin  Webb  exhibited  an  altar  frontal 
which  had  been  found  in  the  parish  chest  at  Alveley 
Church,  Shropshire.  It  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
English  embroidery  of  the  fifteenth  century,  being 
composed  of  panes  of  red  and  white  damask,  the 
pattern  of  the  damask  being  a  crown  and  pine- 
apple.   On  it  are  worked,  in  gold  and  oolonred  silks, 


a  figure  ef  Abraham  holding  souls  in  a  eloth«  a 
Qgure  pommon  enough  on  English  brasses,  with 
angels  on  esoh  side,  and  above  alternate  fl'^nrs-de- 
lys  and  pomegranates. — Bdr.  0.  8.  Perceval 
exhibited  a  grant  by  Edward  I.  to  Glaetunbary, 
in  whioh  the  initial  letter  was  illuminated,  an  un- 
usual occurrence  among  Chancery  documents. — 
Mr.  S.  A.  Moore  exhibited  a  few  doouments  from 
Dartmoath,  bearing  the  seals  of  the  Corporation  at 
various  dates,  and  a  specimen  of  the  seal  of  Corn- 
worthy  Priory. 

FINE    ART. 

Salon  Ulustri  da  i879.  Public  sous  la 
direction  de  F.  G.  Dumas.  (Paris :  Baschet ; 
London :  British  and  Foreign  Artists' 
Association.) 

Whbw  the  Salon  opened  last  spring,  M. 
Dumas  produced  a  Catalogue  lilustr^,  whioh 
was  a  much  more  serious  work  than  the 
Illustrated  Catalogue  as  known  to  us ;  it  was 
approved  by  the  Administration,  and  sold 
side  by  side  with  the  official  catalogue  of  tho 
Exhibition.  Not  only  were  the  ♦*  get-up," 
the  printing,  and  the  paper  better  than  those 
which  we  seem  to  think  sufficiently  good  for 
a  like  purpose,  but  the  illustrations  them- 
selvea-*^rawn  in  every  instance  by  the 
authors  of  the  works  represented-— were  of 
an  order  whioh  contrasted  with  the  rather 
comic  sketches  to  which  we  are  aocustomed. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  publication 
bad  a  f^eat  success ;  at  the  close  of  the 
Exhibition,  M.  Dumas  decided  to  give  a 
permanent  form  to  the  work,  and  as  soon  as 
this  was  known  he  received  contributions 
from  all  sides  to  the  already  important 
collection  of  drawings  in  his  hands.  It  was 
at  first  proposed  to  accompany  the  new  and 
enlarged  issue  of  the  drawings  with  a  few 
lines  from  the  criticisms  by  whioh  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  pictures  which  they  repre- 
sented had  been  greeted  in  the  journals  of  the 
dav,  but  these  furnished,  only  in  rare  instances, 
exactly  that  which  was  appropriate.  There- 
upon M.  Dumas  called  the  poets  instead  of 
the  critics  to  his  aid,  and  the  result  is  a  col- 
lection of  verse  which  will  be,  perhaps,  as 
curiously  interesting  to  the  students  of 
modem  French  poetical  literature  as  the 
drawings  and  etchings  which  it  aeoompanies 
must  be  to  the  student  of  modem  French 
art.  The  most  various  shades  of  feeling,  of 
expression,  and  of  manner  are  represented, 
from  the  Yx^hiversde  sociStS  of  Louis  Pate  to 
the  grave  and  somewhat  bitter  mood  of  Aicard. 
A  patriotic  passion  animates  the  lines  in  which 
Brckmann-Chatrian  completes  the  full  meaning 
of  Le  Oadeau  d'un  Grand  Fere  by  Alfonso 
Pabst;  the  exquisitely  graceful  verse  of 
Fran9ois  Oopp6e  suggests  the  pathetic  aspect 
of  the  incident  brilliantly  rendered  by  Berne 
Bellecour  in  8ur  le  Terrain  ;  and  the  spirit  of 
the  '*  modem "  realistic  school  breathes  with 
a  certain  savage  but  unmistakeable  energy  in 
the  appropriate  lines  by  Gustavo  Vinot  which 
comment  M.  Butin's  Rmme  d'un  Marin. 
But  among  the  most  perfect  in  form  and 
finish  in  the  whole  series  must  be  ranked  the 
little  poem  **  Un  Ange  an  Ciel/'  in  which  M. 
Jean  Aicard  describes  M.  Routreron's  picture 
FanSrailles  tPun  Enfant  en  Andalousie.  One 
cannot  but  regret  that  space  forbids  the 
quoting  of  this  delieate  marvel  of  art,  whioh 
wears  a  shape  of  the  barest  simplicity. 

The  9ketoh  made  by  M.  Sougeron  for  hi« 
uigiiizea  oy  '^^j  v70^l\^ 
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picture,  which  is  here  reproduoed,  comes  fairly 
well,  and  there  are  few  indeed  out  of  the  long 
aeries  of  two  hundred  drawings  which  do  not 
present  some  point  of  interest,  for  the  photo- 
graphic process  employed  gives  us — as  no 
engraving,  however  excellent  and  faithful,  can 
do — ^the  actual  touch,  the  individual  imprint, 
of  each  master.  If  we  allow  for  the  accidents 
of  printing,  which  sometimes  hlacken  that 
which  should  be  fair,  and  sometimes  leave  all 
delicate  and  pale  just  those  passages  which 
require  strength  and  force  of  colour,  we  shall 
find  that  these  reproductions  furnish  us  with 
much  curious  and  accurate  information  as  to 
the  special  gifbs  or  defects  of  each  well-known 
master.  Of  course,  they  vary  very  greatly, 
and  for  two  reasons :  in  the  first  place,  it  has 
ceased  to  be  the  prevailing  custom  of  the 
French  school  to  work  out  their  subjects 
elaborately  before  beginning  to  paint,  and 
therefore  a  hasty  note  which  indicates  only 
the  position  of  the  different  planes  is  often 
the  only  record  to  be  obtained  from  its  author 
of  a  picture  the  whole  effect  of  which 
depends  on  the  most  delicately  fine  grada- 
tions of  tone ;  in  the  second  place,  there  are 
the  enormous  differences  made  by  char- 
acter, by  temperament,  by  power,  which  are 
never  more  conspicuous  than  in  a  collection 
of  this  nature.  M.  Billet's  Avant  la  FSche 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkably  successful. 
The  grace,  the  freshness,  and  the  living  truth 
of  movement  which  he  has  put  into  his  little 
fisher  girls  is  even  more  visible  in  his  lovely 
drawing  than  in  his  painting.  The  figures 
are  admirably  grouped,  as  they  lie  listlessly 
chatting  on  the  sands,  waiting  till  the  tide 
shall  ebb  slowly  out  and  leave  free  paths  to 
the  recesses  of  the  rocks — ^recesses  which  im- 
prison the  clear  pools  of  water  in  which  the 
little  maidens  will  find  work  for  the  shrimping 
nets,  now  tossed  carelessly  on  one  side.  There 
is  one  little  girl,  with  her  back  to  us,  who 
looks  very  lazy,  playing  with  a  straw,  but 
M.  Billet  has  made  us  feel,  with  a  master's 
art,  by  the  wicked  twirl  of  her  limbs — 
expressive  of  immense  readiness  to  be  up  and 
off  at  any  moment — ^that  she  is  really  the 
roost  energetic  creature  of  the  whole  group. 
In  quite  a  different  way,  M.  Flameng's  La 
Berge  de  la  Seine,  ct  Ivry,  is  equally  notice- 
able, and  here  we  have  a  sketch  which  shows 
a  marvellous  facility  for  indicatbg  an  infinite 
variety  of  relations  of  tone  in  half-a-dozen 
lines.  M.  Casanova,  also,  in  a  drawing  in- 
tensely personal  in  manner,  touched  with  keen 
wit,  and  characterised  by  sharp  observation, 
gives  us  the  central  group  from  his  Mariage 
d'un  Prince  ;  bub  his  method  of  work  shows 
with  even  happier  effect  in  an  etching  which 
he  has  contributed  to  the  collection  of  ^'  Eaux- 
fortes  "  which  accompanies  the  Salon  Uluetri. 
Of  the  three  figures,  seen  at  half-length, 
which  form  the  subject  of  this  brilliant  little 
plate,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which — the  self- 
conscious,  supercilious  beauty,  or  the  two 
shameless  old  monks,  who  indiscreetly  murmur 
confidences  and  comments  close  at  her  ear — 
is  touched  with  the  finer  point  of  satire,  and 
the  sensitive  delicacy  of  the  workmanship 
is  rewarded  by  that  valued  richness  of  colour 
which  is  often  vainly  sought  for  by  means  of 
loaded  bUck. 

After  looking  at  work  so  exceptionally  full 
of  character  and  variety  of  value,  even  M. 


Veyrassat's  graphic  needle  seems  a  little 
commonplace,  though,  in  Vn  Beneeigne- 
ment,  the  central  group— the  horses,  white 
and  black,  the  attendant  wagoner,  and  the 
impatient  keeper  with  his  dogs  in  leash — 
challenges  attention  with  all  the  striking 
vividness  and  luminousness  of  effect  which 
could  be  ensured  by  his  long-practbed  skill. 
Tet  one  other  of  these  etclungs  must  have 
serious  notice,  and  that  is  M.  Qaillard's 
rendering  of  his  portrait  of  Monseigneur 
de  S.  .  .  .,  which  was,  in  its  way,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  portraits  of  last  year's 
Salon.  Oddly  enough,  the  execution  is 
totally  different  from  that  which  one  would 
expect  from  a  study  of  M.  Oaillard's  en- 
graved work,  and  totally  different,  too,  from 
the  method  of  M.  Casanova;  it  is  broad 
and  strong  and  simple,  and  yet  equally  full  of 
minute  observation,  intensely  personal,  yet 
expressive  of  wholly  different  characters- 
serious,  rather  than  satirical;  profound,  rather 
than  witty.  One  regrets,  in  the  etching,  the 
absence  of  the  hands,  which  in  the  picture 
deserved  as  much  study  as  the  head. 

The  sketches  furnished  by  the  principal 
sculptors  are  less  successful  as  a  rule  than 
those  of  the  painters,  and  curiously  enough 
the  works  of  those  who  show  a  picturesque 
rather  than  a  sculptural  intention  are  the 
best  represented.  The  slight  sketch,  too, 
ofben  fails  to  give  the  drawing  the  quality  of 
line  on  which  the  effect  of  a  statue  or 
group  really  depends,  but  is  generally 
happy  in  rendering  anything  like  animation 
of  movement.  !Notwithstanding  this,  there 
are  exceptions,  and  one  or  two  works — 
notably  in  the  second  part  of  M.  Dumaa' 
publication — are  very  satisfactorily  recorded. 

The  second  part  of  the  Salon  Illuetri,  it 
should  be  said,  is  exclusively  devoted  to 
works  recompensed  by  the  jury,  and  these 
are  accompanied  by  the  official  list  of  the 
medals  and  decorations  conferred  by  the 
A  dministration  and  a  catalogue  of  the  paint- 
ings and  sculptures  purchased  by  the  State. 
In  this  way  M.  Dumas  has  succeeded  in  giving 
to  his  Salon  IllueirS  a  permanent  and  docu- 
mentary value  which  will  make  it  a  most 
useful  work  of  reference  for  all  those  engaged 
in  the  study  of  modem  French  art. 

E.  F.  S.  Pattison. 


OOTHIO  GHXTJEtCHES  IN  OYPBXTS. 

The  cathedral  church  of  Haghia  Sophia— of 
Christ,  that  is,  as  the  Divine  Wisdom— at  Ni- 
cosia is,  in  spite  of  Turkish  vandalism,  and  its 
degradation  to  the  condition  of  a  mosque,  a 
perfect  gem  of  the  beautiful  Gothic  architecture 
of  the  Lusignan  dynasty.  It  is  a  large  and 
extremely  lofty  church,  with  nave  and  side 
aisles  terminating  in  apses,  lateral  chapels,  and 
two  noble  western  towers,  which  are  now  trun- 
cated above  the  second  story,  and  further  de- 
faced by  the  addition  of  two  minarets  of  poor 
design  and  proportions.  Extending  across  the 
west  front  and  under  tiie  towers  is  a  noble 
portico,  with  three  great  doorways  towards  the 
west,  and  from  this  the  church  is  entered  by 
three  other  doorways  of  white  marble,  with 
highly  enriched  decorated  mouldings.  The 
western  window  of  geometrical  tracery  is  of  no 
less  than  twelve  lights,  and  is  situated  one  bay 
back  from  the  front  of  the  portico,  above  which, 
doubtless,  there  was  originally  the  tracery  of 
another  window  without  glass.  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  either  in  England  or  France  more 


exquisite  windows  of  two  lights  than  tke  two 
in  the  north-western  tower.  The  lofty  nave  u 
of  six  ba^fs,  and,  although  there  is  no  triforiam, 
is  of  striking  dignity  from  the  ^reat  height  of  the 
columns,  wnich  have  Oorinthiaiusing  capitals, 
and  from  the  noble  proportions  of  the  clear- 
story windows.  Externally,  the  bays  of  the 
nave  and  octagonal  apsidal  choir  are  ^nded  by 
quatrefoiled  flying  buttresses.  Except  in  the 
great  west  window  the  glass  has  been  all  re- 
moved, and  the  space  fiUed  witii  plaster,  per- 
forated with  vanous  Arabesque  deaigne,  of 
which  the  internal  effect  is  not  by  any  meant 
bad,  although,  outside,  the  careless  executioD 
of  the  lattices  interferes  with  the  remarkable 
beauty  of  the  tracery.  The  whole  of  the  interior 
of  the  church  has  been  whitewashed,  ths 
capitals  of  the  pillars  being  painted  green.  Aa 
is  often  the  case  in  churclies  which  nave  been 
desecrated  to  Mohammedan  worship,  the  effect 
of  the  interior  is,  as  far  as  possible,  destroyed 
by  the  prayer-carpets  and  other  fittings  being 
aU  turned  southwards,  the  Kibleh,  or  point 
towards  Meocah,  being  in  that  direction.  Some 
of  the  carpets,  although  in  bad  repair,  are  of 
great  beauty.  The  whole  church  is  built  of  a 
warm  yellow  limestone,  and  wiUi  ti^e  surround- 
ing buildings,  several  of  which  are  also  of  Go^c 
architecture,  forms  a  noble  group.  Many  of 
the  old  indeed  tombstones  with  Norman- 
French  inscriptions  still  exist,  and  on  the  ex- 
terior are  many  undefaced  coats  of  arms, 
one  of  which,  bearing  three  pine  cones,  stmok  me 
as  curious. 

Near  Haghia  Sophia,  to  the  south,  is  an- 
other beautiful  Q-othic  church  of  the  deco- 
rated style,  that  of  S.  Nicolas,  now  need  as  a 
grain  store.  It  has  a  central  octagonal  dome 
and  an  octagonal  apse.  The  north  poroh  is  of 
extreme  beauty.  Over  the  door  still  stands 
the  figure  of  tlie  paiax>n  in  the  act  of  benedic- 
tion, and  near  it  is  a  sculpture  in  white  marble 
representing  the  death  of  the  Blessed  Yirg:ui, 
in  perfect  preservation.  It  was  intend«i  to 
purchase  this  noble  church,  execute  the  few 
necessary  repairs,  and  use  it  for  the  worship  (^ 
the  Church  of  England,  for  which,  in  all 
respects,  it  is  admirably  suited.  The  authorities 
of  the  mo8(^ue,  however,  represented  that  it 
would  be  an  insult  to  their  religion  if  British 
Ohristians  worshipped  Q-od  so  near  their  own 
mosque^the  other  side  of  the  street— and  so, 
with  charsMteristic  British  subservience  to 
Muslim  fanaticism,  this  excellent  plan  vas 
abandoned,  and  the  Turks  were  aUowed  to  score 
anotherpoint  wtinst ''  the  English do^ ! "  North. 
east  of  the  cathedral  is  another  very  mterestiog 
mosque,  formerly  the  Oharch  of  Santa  Eaterina. 
The  tall,  almost  lancet-shaped  windows,  of  two 
lights,  have  early  decoratea  tracery,  which  vies 
in  beauty  with  that  of  the  windows  of  Merton 
Ohapel  at  Oxford.  The  fine  south  door  is 
square-headed,  with  a  gable  above.  T^ 
western  front  has  likewise  a  fine  door,  but  its 
efifect  is  marred  by  the  addition  of  a  tnzmpery 
minaret.  The  roof  is  of  grained  stone.  Oatside 
there  is  a  cornice  with  dogtooth  monldings. 
I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  windows  are 
filled  with  plaster  lattice  work  of  extremely 
pleasing  design. 

Several  of  tiie  Greek  churches  and  domestic 
buildings  in  Nicosia  are  either  more  or  less  of 
Gothic  architecture,  or  show  manifest  signs  of 
its  influence,  the  pointed  arch  and  dog-tootn 
moulding  being  of  constant  oocorrenoe. 

Second  only,  if  not  equal  in  beauty,  to  the 
Cathedral  of  Nicosia  is  the  great  church  of  the 
Haghia  Sophia  at  Pamagosta.  This  splendii 
church,  which,  like  its  namesake  in  the  capitw, 
is  now  a  mosque,  is  likewise  built  in  the  ncn 
style  of  decorated  Gothic.  The  doorway  of  the 
precinct  to  the  side  of  the  western  entrance  is 
remarkable  as  being  round-headed  and  for  an 
intermixture  of  rich  decorated  mouldings  witn 
the  earlier  chevron.     The  effect  of  this  is  w 
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Eood  that  one  la  tempted  to  regret  that  the 
utter  was  ever  abandoned.  There  are  three 
vesCem  portals  oyer  the  centre,  one  of  which  is 
a  tine  deoorated  window  of  six  lights.  The  nave 
of  six  bays  and  the  octagonal,  apsidal  choir, 
have  immensely  lofty  decorated  windows  of  two 
lights,  with  the  most  exquisite  tracery  possible. 
These  glorious  windows  are  divided  by  flying 
buttreeaes,  and  oyer  each  is  a  lofty  gable  in- 
cloain^  roundels  of  rich  sculpture.  A  remark- 
able, and,  so  fftr  as  I  know,  a  unique,  feature 
is  that  round  the  apse  externally  there  extends 
an  apparently  coeval  stone  gallery  under  the 
deu^tory,  supported  on  massive  corbels.  The 
incised  memonal  slabs  of  the  Lusignan  period 
sre  eren  more  numerous  here  than  at  Nicosia. 

Famagosta  is  altogether  a  heap  of  ruins  of 

noble    buildings,  including    an    extraordinary 

number    of   churches,  among    which    a    few 

Turks  burrow  in  wretched  hovels.    The  miser- 

able  appearance  of  the  place  is  explained  b^  the 

hct  that   the  Turks   permitted  no  Ghnstian 

Cypriote  to  live  within  the  walls.      These  last 

have  a  flourishing  village  outside.    The  massive 

wills  of  Famagosta  &te  from  the  Venetian 

occupation.     The  port-g^ate  still  exhibits  the 

Lion  of  S.  Mark  in  white   marble,  with  the 

ntme  Nioolao  Priolo  and  the  date  a.d.   1496. 

Ljicg  about  in  various  parts  of  the  ruins  are 

nnmerons  columns  and  other    fragments    of 

Oieek  sculpture,  which  came,  doubtless,  from 

the  neighbouring  site  of  Salamis.    The  Oonak 

has  a  picturesque  Venetian  gateway,  into  which 

four  ancient  columns  have  been  worked  with 

good  eftect.  Gbeville  J.  Ghesteb. 


SIB  FBBDEBICK  LEIOHTOir^S  FBESOO. 

The  fresoo  recently  finished  by  the  President 
of  the  Boyal  Academy  in  one  of  the  lunettes  of 
the  SouUi  Oonrt  of  the  South  Kensington 
Mnseom  is  in  many  ways  a  work  of  no  ordinary 
ifflpoitanoe.  It  is  of  unusual  size,  is  painted  by 
a  new  method,  and  the  subject  is  one  of  a  class 
not  usually  selected  for  so  large  a  picture, 
though,  as  we  have  already  said,  very  appro- 
priate to  the  gallery  which  it  decorates. 

This  subject  is  TTie  Arts  as  applied  to  War, 
illastrated  by  a  scene  from  the  interior  of  an 
armonxers'  yard  in  Italy  durine  the  Middle 
Ages — a  subject  not,  indeed,  calling  for  those 
higher  povrars  of  imagination  which  the  Presi- 
d^t  has  so  often  shown,  but  admirably  adapted 
to  display  his  genius  in  composition  and  renned 
sense  of  beauty  in  form  and  colour. 

The  interest  of  the  design  is  not  concentrated, 
hot  dispersed  pretty  equally  over  tihe  whole 
composition,  the  principal  figures  being  divided 
into  two  large  masses,  composed  of  the  armourers' 
workmen  and  their  customers,  one  on  each  side 
o£  a  fortified  gateway,  through  which  are  seen 
two  mailed  warriors  on  horsebaok,  with  a  white 
banner  worked  in  gold.  Above  and  behind, 
fl^ights  of  steps  rise  to  other  parts  of  the  city, 
which  is  adorned  with  terraces  and  orange 
g^ves,  and  surmounted  by  a  fortress  with  tul 
giachioolatedtower,  standing  out  against  the  blue 
sky,  baned  with  white  clouds.  On  the  battle- 
ments on  either  side  of  the  gate  are  groups  of 
Bgnres^that  on  the  ri^ht  inspecting  a  flag,  that 
on  the  left  trying  different  forms  of  targe. 
The  severity  of  the  architectural  forms  intro- 
duced, broken  with  animated  figures  and 
bright  colours,  gives  dignity  and  repose  to  this 
elaborate  background. 

The  central  figure  in  each  of  the  principal 
groups  in  the  armourers'  yard  is  a  handsome 
youth  of  proud  bearing.  On  the  body  of  one, 
two  aimourers  are  busy  fitting  the  breastplate 
of  a  suit  of  gilt  armour;  the  other,  in  a  white 
jacket  embroidered  with  sold,  and  crimson 
trunk  hose  embroidered  with  Vandykes  round 
the  thighs,  is  critically  examining  a  sword. 
The  grejat  resemblance  between  the  two  youths 

and  their  confident  demeanour  suggest  that  they 


are  brothers  and  of  high  birth.  Each  of  them 
is  surrounded  by  other  youths  of  different  types 
of  beauty,  all  earnestly  devoted  to  the  fitting 
and  choosing  of  armour  and  swords.  The  artist 
has  succeeded  in  giving  the  utmost  variety  of 
posture  and  expression  consLstent  wiUi  the 
employment  of  his  characters  and  the  almost 
statuesque  reserve  which  rules  the  composition. 
In  the  immediate  foreground  on  the  left  is  a 
beautiful  woman  seated  on  the  ground  embroider- 
ing tabards.  In  this  as  in  the  other  groups  the 
variety  of  action  and  expression  is  remarkable. 
While  each  gesture  is  natural  and  fit,  and  each 
face  simple  and  unaffected,  they  are  united,  not 
only  by  mere  skill  of  line  and  hue,  but  by  a 
common  spirit  of  delight  in  the  exercise  of 
artistic  intelligence,  into  a  group  of  singularly 
harmonious  beauty. 

In  colour  as  in  form  this  fresco  shows  the 
well-known  skill  of  the  artist.  From  top  to 
bottom  and  from  side  to  side  there  is  an  enaless 
play  and  counterplay  of  those  rich  rather  than 
brilliant  colours  which  Sir  Frederick  Leighton 
most  affects.  Mulberry  and  citron,  saffron  and 
plum,  damson  and  orange,  with  continuous 
alternation  of  gentle  contrast  and  tender  har- 
mony, broken  here  and  there  with  a  broad  space 
of  delicate  white  and  brightened  with  gleams 
of  different  metals,  make  the  picture  an  un- 
wearying feast  of  colour  from  a  near  view. 

Of  the  effect  of  the  picture  at  the  distance  at 
which  it  should  be  seen  it  is  still  difficult  to 
form  an  opinion,  for  its  position  is  singularly 
unfortunate.  The  extreme  end  of  the  gallery 
is  too  far,  the  passage  in  front  of  it  too  close,  and 
from  below  it  cannot  be  seen  at  all.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  throw  out  a  balcony  from  the  side 
of  the  court  to  see  the  fresco  fully  from  the 
right  place.  Some  of  the  brighter  masses  of 
ccuour,  especially  the  orange  lining  of  the  robe 
of  the  crossbow -man  on  the  right,  appear  to  be 
too  intense  in  relation  to  the  rest.  At  a  little 
distance  it  has  much  the  same  effect  as  a  fresh 
orange  would  haye  in  a  box  of  preserved  fruits. 
CosHo  Moke:housb. 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY, 
Mb.  Ha.mo  Thobnygboft  has  completed  the 


large  work  in  sculpture  on  which  he  has  been 
occupied  for  some  time  past.  It  is  a  figure,  six 
feet  high,  of  the  huntress  Diana ;  she  i>auses, 
as  she  moves  through  the  forest,  at  the  sight  of 
her  quarry,  and  the  right  hand  is  bent  over  her 
shoulder  to  take  an  arrow  from  the  quiver  at 
her  back,  while  the  left  pulls  her  hound,  which 
has  strayed  on  to  her  right  side.  This  action, 
by  which  the  leash  presses  her  hand  against 
her  side,  gives  novelty  to  the  pose  of  the  fieure, 
and  compresses  the  composition.  The  goddess 
is  lightly  draped  in  a  single  garment  of  thin 
material,  which  faUs  in  severe  folds  over  the 
bands  that  girdle  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  work  will  attract  great  attention  in 
the  exhibition  of  the  Boyal  Academy.  It  is  at 
once  singularly  original  and  full  of  poetical 
dignitv,  and  must  be  pronounced  to  show  a 
remarka] 
artist. 

We  are  authorised  to  confirm  the  report  that 
Mr.  Hamerton  will  veryshortly  present  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Watson  Gordon  Ohair  of 
Fine  Art  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Messbs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  will  in  future 
publish  The  Etcher,  The  April  part  will  con- 
tain <*  My  First  Muff,''  by  H.  B.  Bobertson ; 
'*  Fishing  Boats  off  Hastings,"  by  David  Law ; 
and  '*The  Haymaker/'  by  J.  W.  Buxton  Knight. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Oity  of  London  Society 
of  Artists  at  the  Hall  of  the  Skinners*  Ck>mpany 
in  Dowgate  Hill  is  well  worth  a  visit.  It  is 
especially  rich  in  sculpture,  some  of  which  is 
advantageously  ]^laced  for  view,  although  the 
pieces  arranged  in  the  yestibule  are    insuffi* 


able  advance  in  Uie  development  of  the 


ciently  lighted.    By  far  the  most  import  int  of 
them  is  the  marble  statue  of  Lofa  Wife,  by  Mr. 
Hamo   Thomycroft,  which   has  been  already 
exhibited  at  the  Boyal  Academy,  but  which  was 
there  so  placed   that   it   could  be  seen   from 
one  side  only ;  while  as  it  stands  now,  at  the 
Oity  exhibition,  the  spectator  can  see  it  from 
all  sides.    It  is  a  ^rand  figure,  the  rigid  look 
overspreading  it  being  excellently  given,  while 
the  turn  of  the  head  on  the  neck  and  the  chisel- 
ling of  the  hand  holding  the  jewels  are  specially 
good.    By  Mr.  Thorny  croft  are  also  a  spirited 
sketch  for  a  statue  of  Sir  Bowland  Hill  and  a 
portrait-bust  of  a  gentleman.    Mr.  T.  Nelson 
Maclean  has  some  small  and  graceful  designs 
for  figures  of  lone  and  A  Sea  Nymph,  and  two 
busts  which  give  the  impresdon  of  bein^  good 
likenesses,    mi,  Boehm  nas  several  of  his  care- 
ful busts  of  members  of  the  Boyal  Family,  and 
Mr.  C.  B.  Birch  a  bust  of  the  present  Lord 
Mayor,  who  is  the  president  of  ttiis,  the  first 
exhibition  of  the  society.      Of  the  paintings, 
there  are  several  that  are  interestingin  the  larger 
room,  of  which  three  heads  by  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton,  Mr.  Alma-Tadema,  and  Mr.  Oalderon 
are  pleasing ;  thev  are,  however,  less  pictures 
than  studies  from  the  life.  Mr.  Tadema  has  added 
to  the  attractiveness  of  his  very  pretty  brunette 
by  placing  in  her  hand  some  lovely  orchids, 
which  the  lady  holds  in  a  Venetian  glass  before 
her^aoe ;  whether  through  coyness,  or  in  order 
to  hide  her  mouth,  is  scarcely  explained.    Mr. 
John  Oollier  has  most  successfully  painted  a 
conservatory  full  of  orchids  as  a  background  to 
his  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Serjeant  Oox,  which 
wotud  seem  to  be  a  good  likeness,  althou^  the 
fiesh  tints  are  rather  pink.    Mr.  John  White 
has  some  very  pretty  rural  scened,  and  Mr. 
Beid  some  charming  studies   of  old-fashioned 
gardens  with  figures,  one  of  which,  called  Her 
Own  Garden,  shows  a  quaint  lady  crouching 
down  digging  with  a  trowel  in  uie  favourite 
manner  of  ladies ;  by  the  whole  arrangement  of 
the  fiowers  anyone  would  know  at  a  glance 
that  no  other  than  a  lad;^ — and  a  strange  lady 
— could  have  had  the  digging  and  planting  of 
that  unusual  garden.     By  Mr.  Yeend  King  are 
some  slight  studies,  which  are  effective,  as  his 
paintings  usually  are ;  but  they  do  not  bear 
long  inspection,  their  attractiveness  not  being 
borne  out  by  any  thorough  work.     Among  the 
drawings  are  not  many  to  Hnger  over.    Miss 
Olara   Montalba  has  a   water-colour  note   of 
Mazorho,  near  Venice,  which  is  striking  through 
its  simplicity ;  her  painting  of  a  bridge,  called 
Thames  at  Sunset,  is  not  quite  worthy  of  her. 
We  regret  to  see  so  many  examples  of  a  past 
school  of  cottage  sentimentality  nere,  as  also 
a  fairy  piece  with  sheen,  of   the  style  that 
even  publishers  of  infants  picture-books  would 
now  consider  as  unworthy  of  the  approval  of 
their  juvenile  public. 

The  next  series  of  the  Society  of  Arts'  Cantor 
Lectures  will  be  on  *'  The  Decoration  and  Furni- 
ture of  Town  Houses,"  by  Mr.  Bobert  W,  Edis. 
Ambbogio  Fopfa,  sumamed  .Caradosso, 
was  an  eminent  Italian  goldsmith  and  medallist 
of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  oentur]^.  He  . 
is  spoken  of  m  terois  of  high  praise  by  his  con- 
temporaries, Benvenuto  OeUini  and  Ydsaii, 
and  was  a  favourite  artist  at  the  Courts  of 
Ludovioo  ISforza,  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  and 
Clement  YII.  Beyond  this  not  much  is  known 
about  his  history,  not  even  the  date  of  his 
death.  Becently,  however.  M.  Eugene  Mlintz, 
in  the  course  of  his  indefatigable  researches 
in  Italian  documents,  has  hit  upon  the  will 
of  this  worthy,  which  proves  him  to  have 
been  li vine  in  December  1526,  but,  as  he  speaks 
of  himself  as  being  then  **  ill  and  infirm,^  it  is 
probable  that  he  cued  shortly  after,  as  M.  Piot 
nas  conjectured.  At  the  Universal  French 
Exhibition  some  old  MUaneee  bas-reliefs  in 
bronze  were  lent  by  M.  Dreyfus,  one  of  which 
was  attributed  to  Oaradosso.    The  text  of  hia 
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will,  whioh  i0  written  in  LatLo,  U  giren  in  the 
Ohronique  des  Arts  of  last  week  in  full. 

A  NBW  etching  by  M.  Tiasot,  (torn  his  pieture 
of  The  EmigranUt  exhibited  in  the  Grosyenor 
Gillery  last  year,  will  shortly  be  publiflhed  by 
MoMTS.  DowdeewelL  The  plate  is  a  very  sue- 
oessful  one,  the  figures  of  the  young  mother 
aad  child  (the  emigrants)  being  distin^ushed  by 
much  sweetness,  while  the  forest  of  masts  which 
constitute  ^e  background  are  executed  with  all 
M.  Tissot's  well-known  power. 

The  Beime  Critique  states  that  the  collection 
of  weapons  at  the  Obdteau  de  Pierrefonds  is  to 
be  incorporated  with  the  artillery  museum  at 
the  Inyalides.  It  comprises  about  600  pieces, 
including  a  unique  white  French  coat-of-mail  of 
1430,  fine  helmets,  Benaissance  bucklers  in 
repousei  work,  &c.,  and  French  weapons  of 
which  there  was  no  specimen  in  the  artillery 
museum. 

OoL.  Adolf  von  Sbubert,  a  writer  on 
military  subjects  and  the  translator  into  German 
of  the  works  of  Byron,  Sterne,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Gborge  I9and,  Puschkin,  and  Lope  de 
Vega,  died  at  Oannstatt  last  month  at  the  age 
of  sixty-one.  Ool.  Seubert  took  a  grea.t  interest 
in  art  subjects,  and  latterly  turned  his  know- 
ledge of  art  history  to  account  by  editing  the 
second  edition  of  MuUer^s  Allgemeinea  KilnsUer' 
lexikon.  This  useful  dictionary^  which  is  now 
generally  known  as  SeuherVe  Lexikon^  was  in 
great  part  re-written  by  him.  It  has  not  been 
long  completed. 

The  last  few  numbers  of  VArt  have  been 
greatly  enliyened  by  a  very  amusing  descrio- 
tion  given  by  M.  Louis  Leroy  of  the  lady 
students  of  the  Louyre  {^^  Penaionnairee  du 
Louvre^-Classe  des  Dames "),  who  work  in  the 

e.lleries  at  copying  the  pictures  of  the  Great 
asters.  The  writer,  accompanied  by  his 
friend,  M.  Potet,  an  irrepressible  **imprcs- 
sionniste,"  is  supposed  to  make  a  peregrination 
through  the  Louvre,  visiting  all  the  easels  set 
up  by  the  lady  students,  and  indulging  in  much 
lively  conversation  and  flirtation  with  tbe  fair 
painters.  Toung  and  old,  grave  and  frivolous, 
all  come  in  for  a  share  of  M.  Potet*s  amusing 
criticism,  and  have  their  various  characteristics 
hit  off  with  keen  appreciation.  These  literary 
sketches  are  accompanied  by  some  extremely 
clever  drawings  by  M.  Paul  Benouard,  who 
makes  us  intimately  acquainted  with  the  stout, 
middle-aged  Frenchwoman  whose  speciality  it 
is  to  copy  Prud*hon's  picture  of  Divine  Justice 
pursuing  Crime  ;  with  the  daring  coquette  who, 
making  eyes  at  the  critic,  is  rewarded  by  his 
telling  her  that  the  eyes  of  the  Virgin  she  is 
paintmg  have  a  decided  squint ;  with  the  dash- 
ing young  woman  who  copies,  **  de  pr^f^rence,  les 
tableaux  galants,"  and  has  a  great  demand  for 
her  works ;  with  the  industrious  old  ladjr  whose 
eyesight  is  failing,  but  who  continues  diligently 
to  reproduce  the  works  of  Hubert  Bobert ;  with 
the  lady  who  only  copies  the  most  insignificant 
poitions  of  pictures,  having  achieved  a  reputa- 
tion at  one  time  by  her  admirable  rendering 
of  the  glove  in  Titian's  celebrated  portrait 
known  as  L* Homme  au  Qant  These  and  several 
other  typical  portraits  are  all  rendered  bv  M. 
Benouard  in  a  manner  that  shows  a  keen 
insight  into  character  and  a  power  of  expressing 
it  by  art  which  rival  several  of  the  celebrated 
French  caricaturists  who  have  preceded  him. 

M.  0.  Henby,  of  Paris,  will  publish  in  about 
a  fortni^t,  tmder  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
for  the  History  of  French  Art,  some  inedited 
Memoirs  of  Ch.  Nicolas  Oochin,  relating  to  the 
Comte  de  Caylus,  Bouchardon,  and  the  Siodtzes. 
Messrs.  de  Goncourt  deplore  the  disappearance  of 
these  memoirs  in  their  book  on  L'Art  du  dix^ 
huiti^me  Slide  and  their  study  on  Mdme,  de 
FontjKidour.  The  editor  has  supplemented 
Cochin*s  part  in  this  publication  Wita  an  Intro- 


duction and  an  Appendix.  In  the  latter  appear 
for  the  first  time  the  wills  of  Slodtis,  jun.,  and 
Cochin,  as  well  as  a  catalogue  of  some  MSS. 
formerly  belonging  to  Caylus  and  a  list  of 
inedited  or  very  scarce  works  of  the  Count. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Edouard  Girardet, 
the  well-known  bwiss  painter  and  engraver. 


MUSIC. 

BEOElfT  CONOEKTB. 

At  the  first  concert  of  the  Bach  Choir  on  Tuesday 
evening,  March  16,  was  given  an  excellent 
performance  of  Brahms'  Bequiem.  This,  one 
of  the  composer's  finest  works,  was  written  in 
1867,  and  first  performed  in  England  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  1873.  The  difficult 
music  was  rendered  with  great  accuracy,  pre- 
cision, and  feeling.  The  choir  also  greatly 
distinguished  itsell  in  the  singing  of  the  Gloria 
(written  in  six  parts,  unaccompanied)  from  Pales- 
trina's  celebrated  Missa  Papae  Marcelli.  The 
programme  likewise  included  Bach's  Magnificat 
m  1),  and  an  eight -part  anthem  ('*Lilt  up 
thine  eyes  ")  by  Sir  John  Gt>ss.  Mr.  Otto  Gold- 
Schmidt  deserves  great  praise  for  his  conduct- 
ing, and  for  the  careful  rehearsals  which  must 
have  preceded  such  a  fiue  choral  display. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  gave  their  fourth 
concert  on  Thursday,  March  18.  Herr  Joachim 
was  the  violinist,  and  was  heard  in  Brahms' 
concerto.  This  work  was  performed  last  season 
in  London,  and,  though  perhaps  not  one  of  the 
composer's  greatest  works,  improves  much  on 
further  acquaintance.  Herr  Joachim  played 
with  great  skill  and  feeling.  He  gave  further 
proofs  of  his  marvellous  powers  by  a  most 
iiuished  rendering  of  Bach's  Sarabande  and 
Bounce,  from  suite  in  B  minor.  The  symphonies 
were  Hajdn  in  B  flat  and  Schumann  m  (J.  The 
latter  was  executed  with  great  care  and  vigour. 
Mrs.  Osgood  was  the  yocaiist. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturdajr  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  a  characteridtic  suite  for 
orchestra,  "in  the  Black  Forest,"  by  F.  Corder, 
who  was  elected  Mendelssohn  scholar  under  the 
Mendelssohn  lund  in  1875.  It  is  a  piece  oi 
genuine  programme  music  in  five  movements 
bearing  the  following  titles : — (1)  **  Sunrise,"  (2) 
"The  Brooklet,"  (3)  ••NoonUde  StiUness,"  (4) 
"iTheEcho,"  (5)* 'livening  at  the  Inn."  Thecom. 
poser,  we  are  told,  reckons  this  as  hie  first 
work,  and  as  such  it  is  certainly  one  of  promise. 
The  ideas  are  dearly  expressed,  they  are  deve- 
loped with  some  skill,  and  the  orchestration  is 
delicate  and  effective;  but  the  infiuence  of 
Mendelssohn  obscures  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  composer's  individuality.  Herr 
Biirih  was  the  pianist,  and  gave  us  another 
opportunity  of  admirmg  his  perfect  mechanism 
aud  wonderful  command  of  ttie  instrument  by 
a  pertormance  of  Uhopin's  difficult  concerto  in 
F  minor.  The  programme  included  Beethoven's 
symphony  in  0  mmor.  Mr.  Santley  was  the 
vocalist. 

On  Monday  evening  the  last  of  the  Popular 
Concerts  of  tne  present  series  took  place.  Miss 
Agues  Zimmermann  and  Mdlle.  Janotha  were 
the  pianists.  The  former  performed  with  Signer 
Piatii  three  short  duets  oi  Bubinstein,  and  the 
latter  gave  three  of  Schumann's  charming 
Phantasiestucke— ''Grillen,"  **Warum,"  and 
*'  In  der  Nacht " — and  for  an  encore  his  "  Ara- 
besque." Both  ladies  were  in  excellent  play ; 
MdUe.  Janotha  especially  charmed  her  hearers 
by  her  refined  and  poetical  rendering  of 
Schumann's  tone  pictures.  The  concert  opened 
with  Mendelssohn's  quintett  in  B  flat,  and 
closed  with  some  of  Brahms'  and  Joadiim's 
Hungarian  dances.  Mr.  Santley  was  the 
vocakst.  Mr.  Arthur  Ohappell  has,  we  believe, 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results  ot 
the  now  concluded  twenty-second  season. 

J.  S.  SHEDL003I. 
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LeMM  and  lUuger,  Mr.  WltJOV  BABSKXT* 


To-Dlglit,  «t  8,  •  Plajr,  to  five  Mis, 

THK     OLD     LOVE    aad    the    MS W, 

By  BBOVJOV  Ho#iJa>  and  J.  ALBBXT.    Mmm.  CaglUan,  Flahcr,  LMihca, 

Rioe,  l)«ere,^(rfnwn,^lleiiii,  Dooiriaa^  Pbtppa,  and  Anaon;  MniUnkea  A. 

Satardaj-, 


aoaalla,  Eroary,  Giflkrd,  J.  BMslle,  aad  WhUa. 
Morning  PMrfonntooe  of  ***""'  '"^    ' 


Aj)ril3,at«. 


The  Old   l^f  and  tha  N«ir/ 

Ikw-ogee  from  » tUl  ft.    Kofwa. 


DUKE'S    THE  AT  KB,    Holbom. 
Maaagan,  Uolt  and  WumoT. 
LAST  NIGHT  of 

THE     BATTLE     of    tha     HEABT. 
Mr.  Ctaranoa  UoU,  Miaa  Faaaj  Broogh,  Ite. 

NOnCB^EASTEB  MONDAY.— SpadAl  mtgagvto«at  of  tha  Iri«k  aal 
Garman  oooMdlans,  Meana.  Bakar  and  Famm,  in  tkair  chaneieriKli 
drama  of  CONRADE     aad     LIZETTB, 

•a  performed  by  them  with  tramoDaa  BDoeais  la  Anstnlla,  Near  KcaZnd, 
IndU,  Chine,  Amariea,  Califamla,  >c. 

DRURY    LANE.— EASTER  MONDAY. 
Qrand  Baprodoation  of 

LA    VILLB    DE    MADAICE    ANGOT. 
Mdlla.  d'Aaka,  A.  BarvUle,  K.   SalUvaa,   U.    MmpUaon,    EweB.  Mt. 


W.  Morgan,  J.  Arnold,  Wallaeo,  Bradahaw,  P.  Wyau.  rrwmimt^  «» 
MOMe.  Mdllea.  Pelladioo,  C.  Fbhar,  Parelval  Hodioa.  Open  B«ai. 
Cbonia  of  lU.  Couductor,  Mr.  WAllentalo.  Miaa-aa  ■eane  I9-  AagBurM 
Herrls.  MrignMeeut  drenee  br  Aogiute  it  Co.  and  >.  May.  Seeaorr  tf 
U.  Kmdan  and  W.  Catbbrrt. 

Preceded  by  LADY   AUDLErS   SECRET. 

MlM  Lonlaa  Moodla,  K.  Uarrla,  Dolores  Dnumnoud,  aad  Mr.  Olhaoa. 
Box-olBce  now  opoo. 

OLLYTHEATRE. 


F 


^,  .  Mr.  J.  L.  Toout. 

TOOLE,  to-night.  In  three  pieoee  (for  a  few  night*  only). 

At  8,  TUB  BPITAL1-'1EUD4  WBaVKK. 

At  9,  tha  calabrated  trial,  BARDBLL  r.  PIC&WICK. 

At  10,  OUR  CLBKKS. 

At  7JQ,  IN  the  OKCUARD. 

Doors  open  at  7.  Prtoee  Is.  tt  £3  3s.  Box  ofloa  II  titl  ft.  No  Imb  ftjr 
booking.  **Tiie  Upper  Crust,"  a  new  and  orisinal  eamle  Diaasa,  is  thns 
sots.  t>y  If.  J.  BTHOiT.  Will  shortly  be  prodoeeJ. ^^^ 


G 


LOBE        THEATEE 

will  RE-OPEN  on  SATURDAY  NEXT.  March  t7,  wftk 
THE    NAVAL   CADETS, 
Opera  Comiqae.  In  three  aeu,  oompoaed  by  RicaiAKO  Gbvsc.    f*«ppsttad 
Meadames  Sellna  Dolaro,  8C  Qofaiten,  Violet  Cameron;  Meesn.  Uar.y  by 
PaoUon,  Lorwlao,  W.  E.  Grcguiy,  Newton,  MIteheli,  and  powcsful  oean 
paiiy.    New  and  magnlflceni  scenery  by  Uossrs.   B.  Kyan,   Spoog,  and 
>V.  Uaan.     Cuatumv  by  Mobs,  aud  Mdme.  Alias.     Farnitar*  ay  Mr. 
8.  Lyon.    Full  band  and  chorus.    Coudactor,  Mr.  Edward  So.onMa. 
Preceded  by  the  oalebrated  Jnah  Faroe, 

BOKN    to    GOOD    LUCK, 
in  whieh  Mr.  Bhlel  Barry  aud  ftall  company  will  appear.    The  whaie  pr»« 
dttoed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  U.  B.  Sarnie. 
Box-oflice  opeu  daliy  from  1 1  till  ft.    Acting  Manager,  Mr.  R.  VAlMtKnos. 

T  M  P  E  R  I  A  L      THEATRE. 

X    Bhakspere's  Comedy.  AS  TOU  UKE  IT, 

bvoiy  anenioon  at  s,  in  whkh  Measrs.  Uooal  Brangli,  Hcnaan  Vetla,  W. 
Farreu,  Kyrle  Bellow,  F.  Evertll,  E.  F.  Eilgar,  J.  BanuUter,  C.  Co«,  0. 
Coventry.  F.  Cli  irles.  B.  AUbrook,  F.  Maphaua,  O.  Tkaror,  C.  Baaea.  aal 
MlM  Lltcon,  M(M  Crestwoll,  Miss  Bniutou.Miss  Syivli  Mwdeoa  niu  appesr. 

The  OTortur*  and  tno.deutul  rousio  selected  aad  arraugod  liy  Mr.  B*ratrt 
from  the  works  uf  Dr.  Ama,  Ui»lwi>,  Farrea,  MarUul,  aad  C.  U^nc.   tk» 
CouiMly  prodaoed  under  the  petsuual  sopanniendeuce  of  Miaa  Lioua. 
ijcage  Manager,  Mr.  COS. 

The  doors  open  at  S.3J ;  Urenure  at  X.ift ;  Comedy  prsdadT  it  S; 
Carriagas  6.4ft. *^ 

LYCEUM        THEATRE. 
Sole  Lessee  aad  Manager,  Mr.  HniKT  iRTUiOb 
MtiROMAMT     UF     VKNICB. 
Erery  erening,  at  8.1ft, 

HHYLUok-Mr.  IRVINO.      POBTLA^Mlaa  ELLEN  TERRY. 
Morning  Performaaoes  of  the  MEltCUANT  UF  VKNIOE  ervrj  ^acard«7, 
at  Two  o'clock,  daring  April. 

SH  t  UX;K->Mr.  IRVING      PORTIA— Miaa  ELLEN  TERRY. 

Box  Ufflee  open  Tea  to  Fire,  eader  the  direcUoa  of  Mr.  J.  UOBSr,  srtias 

seats  cau  be  booked  six  weeks  in  adraaca, 

EW      SADLER'S      WELLS. 

IM  yarda  fiom  tha  Aagel. 
Proprietor  and  Manager,  Mrs.  S.  F.  BlTDUV. 
SHAXSFSBE  PuAYH.— At  the  ^ose  of  this  aeries  of  perfbraauMH  Nn. 
Batemao  bags  to  acknowliBdg>a  the  klndiy  reeeption  her  eOort  to  rervn 
theee  gnaU  works  at  the  old  heme  of  the  claaele  drama  has  received  fnra 
preaa  aad  pabUo,  aad  to  aaamaee  that  dariog  tha  next  seasoa  she  traab  is 
worthily  prsaeut  "liamlet.'*  **Jnliiia  Caesar,"  **ltldiard  ili..**  "luaf 
Ma,"  •'  Menry  yiU.,''*e.,  to  the  pauons  of  MBIT  SAOUUM  WELL^ 

SAFURDAY,  MAitCU  x7ih,  and  ereiy  subaeqaeat  ereaiagiat  d.  Ten 
TxrUMt'a  gnat  Drama,  CLANCAUTY, 

With  new  aud  appropriate  soouery,  drosaes,  aad  ap 

CLANCARrY— Mr.  W.  H.  V&uKOS, 

LADY  CLA.\UAUri— JilasidABEL  BATEMAV. 

Prices  from  6d.  to  7s.  M.    No  fev. ^^_ 

OPERA       COMIQUE. 
Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  H.  D'OTLT  CaRXB. 
TUB  PIKAIIM  of  PlLN^ANiJE, 
A  new  and  original  Comic  Opera,  iw  NesMa.  W.  a.  GUABkZ  aad  Acnrs 
auLUVAW,  wUi  be  proJuced  ou  HATtJRDAT  EVENINi*.  AttUL  9. 

CtiarautHrs  by  Masara.  George  Urvaauaih.  fower.  Uiohard  teoipis.  Bat- 
laud  Barrlngton,  George  Temple^  he;  Mesdames  Marian  Uoed,  liied, 
U  Wynne,  La  Rae.  aad  Kreracd.  llM  plaee  prodaced  aadsr  the  pemtasl 
dmictiou  of  tlie  author  aud  eoiopoaar. 

PRINCE    of    WALES'S    THEATRR 
Sole  Leasee  aadMaaaaer,  Mr.  EaOAR  BB0CB. 

This  eraalag,  at  7.fiO,  an  original  Comedietta, 
A  UAPPY  PAIR. 
By  S.  TBsrsB  Swith.    At  8.40,  Ukmiav  Ukbitalm  and  F.  C.  Gsoxat 
original  Play,  lORti^BT-MB-NOT. 

(By  arrangemeat  with  Miss  Geaeri^Ta  WaidJ 

Mlsa  Geaari^Te  Ward  <tn  har  original  ekaraeter.  ForgetHna-Not),  Hn. 
Bernard  Beere,  Miaa  Kate  Pattlson,  Mra.  Leigh  Muny,  Mias  Leyiou.  Mr. 
John  CUyton,  Mr.  Flooktoa,  Mr.  J.  G.  Shore,  lU.  Xaa  Robertson,  and  Br. 
Edgar  Brace. 

No  Fees  of  any  description.   Tha  Box-ofllea  opaa  daily  betwaaa  V 1  sod  &• 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  Uf.  H.  QMCTfTRg.      Doors  itpen  at  7.  «»■ 


N 


R 


O  Y  A  L  T  Y      THEATRE. 

Thto  Theatre  wiB  RE-OPEN  en  EASTER  MONDAY  (Mareh  nu 
woea  will  bo  prodaoed  a  aew  Farcical  Comedy,  adapted  Avaa  the  t>eockof 
VlCTOUEV  SAkOOU,  and  entitled  THEMIS. 

»oUow<d  by  BALLOONACY, 

By  F.  C.  BvmnxSD  and  H.  P.  STi£PllBir».  reriscd  and  ra-wrictaa. 

Sepported  tiy  (he  following  powerfsi  oumpany :— Meadames  AnsUai 
LUi«u  Lancaattf,  Marie  MruUams.  EiuiUe  Copaay,  Clara  DoajdaS,  aai  Bess 
Cuileu;  M«eore.  Charles  Aaofbrd,  E.  Stnek,  B.  ttlikmaon,  JLIrringi  aai 
~      '     OroVM.     Suge  Manager.  Mr.  <lii«LM  HAUUB. 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  3,  1880. 
ITo.  413,  New  S&risM. 


Thi  Eoitob  amnot  undertake  to  return,  or 
to  eoirreepond  with  the  writers  of,  rejected 
mmueeript. 

fi  it  partieularly  requested  that  all  business 
Utters  regarding  the  supply  qf  the  paper, 
^e.,  mag  he  addressed  to  the  Publisheb, 
end  not  to  the  Editos. 


LITERATURE. 
Historg  qf  the  Administration  qf  John  de 
Witt,  Orand  Pensionary  of  Holland.    By 
JameB  Gkddes.     Vol.  I.     1628-54.      (C. 
Ksgan  Panl  &  Co.) 

Vb.  Gbddxs  has  undertaken  a  work  of  the 

vtaoal  imporiance  for  the  history  of  Holland. 

He  haa  Mdly  planged  into  a  taak  which  has 

Wn  negketed  by  Dutch  historians,  mainly, 

wa  are  mdined  to  think,  from  its  laborious 

chaiacter.    It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  in 

ihe  piessnt  generation  the  history  of  Holland 

sboold  haye  foand  its  great  exponents    in 

writers  of  the  English  tongue,  Mr.  Motley 

and    Mr.    Oeddes,  both    of   whom   worked 

entirely  from  documents,  and  had  little  help 

tcom    Dutch    historians.      But,    while    Mr. 

Hotley  wrote  with  a  view  to  his  compatriots, 

ud  had  the  object  of  putting  before  them 

tbft  heroic  days  of  Republican  goyemment, 

Mr.  Qeddee  is  animated  solely  by  instincts  of 

reMareh.    He  has  chosen  a  subject  and  has 

worked  at  it  simply  as  an  historical  student. 

ffa  haa  dealt  with  the  period  which  he  has 

Mleetad  in  the  same  spirit  as  a  Dutch  writer 

ni|;ht  have  done.     Save  for  its  close  con- 

MxioQ  with  English  history,  there  is  nothing 

inlhe  book  to  indicate  that  it  was  intended 

lor  tiw  English  public. 

This  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted,  as  it  may 
tend  to  lessen  the  number  of  Mr.  Geddes' 
mden.  There  is  no  attempt  throughout  his 
book  at  popularisation;  no  effort  to  clear 
&wsy,  by  means  of  an  introductory  chapter, 
the  dif&saUiea  that  beset  the  understanding 
of  the  cumbrous  moTement  of  the  Dutch 
policieal  machine.  Mr.  Geddes  is  concerned 
ooly  with  de  Witt,  and  refuses  to  deviate 
from  his  main  subject.  Hence  his  book  may 
be  deterrent  at  the  outset  to  those  who  are 
aafamiliar  with  the  period  of  which  it  treats. 
But  we  can  assure  the  reader  that  if  he  per- 
lerares  he  will  by  no  means  find  Mr.  Geddes* 
paices  dull  in  the  end.  The  care,  the  labour, 
and  the  enthusiasm  which  Mr.  Geddes  has 
bellowed  upon  his  subject  are  rarely  found  in 
mmhinaticm  with  such  entire  sobriety  of 
judgment.  He  is  not  led  away,  like  many 
biopapherSy  to  estimate  the  importance  of 
de  Witt  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  which 
ha  has  experienced  in  discovering  uiforma- 
tioB  about  him. 

Mr.  Geddaa  frankly  begins  by  saying  that 
Jeha  da  Witt  is  in  no  sense  a  hero.  The 
tsrfiBt  patriotism  and  religious  zeal  which 
bad  maind  the  rising  of  the  Dutch  Republic 
bad  to  a  great  extent  burnt  away  in  the 
«ov8e  of  t^  protracted  conflict  in  which  the 
CoB&derato  Rtates  had  been  engaged.  A 
ivieratioa  had  arisen  that  knew  nothing  of 
tW  harao  straggles  of  the  days  of  William 


the  Silent,  and  was  desirous  only  to  reap  the 
commercial  results  of  the  position  which 
their  forefathers  had  won.  The  constitution 
of  the  Confederate  States  had  made  little 
progress  toward  such  a  union  as  could  alone 
guarantee  stability  in  the  future.  The  States 
General  was  an  assembly  of  delegates  from 
the  Provincial  States,  which  again  rested  on  a 
number  of  municipal  oligarchies.  The  House 
of  Orange,  in  which  the  office  of  Stadholder 
and  Captain-General  had  tended  to  become 
hereditary,  was  the  sole  representative  of  a 
central  national  life.  But  the  House  of 
Orange  in  the  days  of  Princes  Frederic 
Henry  and  William  H.  had  become  untrue 
to  its  old  traditions.  It  was  inspired  with 
the  desire  to  take  up  a  position  among 
European  sovereigns,  and  entered  upon  a 
course  of  dynastic  aggrandisement.  Military 
glory,  royal  marriages,  and  the  other  principles 
of  European  statecraft  had  made  it  forgetful 
of  the  interests  of  the  people.  The  burgess 
oligarchy  looked  upon  it  with  well-founded 
suspicion;  and  when,  in  1650,  Holland  insisted 
on  a  reduction  of  the  army  and  proceeded  to 
disband  some  of  the  forces  in  its  pay,  the 
Stadholder  William  II.  attempted  a  coup 
d'Stat,  rode  round  the  towns  of  Holland, 
and  forbade  the  disbandment  Six  of  the 
delegates  of  the  States  of  Holland — among 
them  Jacob  de  Witt,  John's  father — were 
thrown  into  prison,  and  were  only  released  on 
consenting  to  exclusion  from  office  for  the 
future.  William  XL,  who  was  son-in-law  to 
Charles  I.  of  England,  was  negotiating 
secretly  for  an  alliance  with  France  and  an 
undertaking  to  restore  the  Stuarts  to  the 
English  throne  when  he  suddenly  died  in 
November  1650. 

The  son  of  the  Stadholder  William  II., 
who  afterwards  became  William  III.  of 
England,  was  bom  within  a  week  of  his 
father's  death,  and  the  abeyance  of  the 
activity  of  the  direct  line  of  the  House  of 
Orange  gave  the  burgess  oligarchy  an  oppor- 
tunity of  realising  its  ideal  of  government 
without  a  Stadholder  on  the  sole  basis  of 
provincial  and  municipal  privileges.  Of  this 
attempt  John  de  Witt  became  the  leading 
spirit ;  in  fact,  so  completely  was  he  identified 
with  it  that  details  of  his  personal  life  are 
almost  entirely  wanting.  Again  and  again 
does  Mr.  Geddes  bewail  the  absence  of  a 
Dutch  Boswell.  Even  de  Witt's  volominoos 
correspondence  has  been  ransacked  in  vain 
for  any  information  that  may  enable  us  to 
realiae  the  character  of  the  man.  Mr. 
Geddes  can  show  us  only  de  Witt's  policy — 
the  cold,  far-seeing,  logical  results  of  an  appli- 
cation of  traditions  of  the  past  to  a  state  of 
things  which  had  advanced  beyond  their 
control. 

John  de  Witt  was  born  in  1628,  of  one  of 
the  leading  families  of  Dordrecht,  or  Dort. 
He  had  a  good  education,  travelled  in  his 
youth,  and  practised  law  at  the  Hague.  In 
December  1650  he  was  made  Pensionary  of 
Dort,  a  salaried  officer  corresponding  roughly 
to  a  town  clerk,  who  also  accompanied  the 
town  deputies  to  the  Provincial  States,  col- 
lected their  opinions,  and  announced  their 
votes.  He  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
States  in  1651  in  which  Holland,  smarting 
under  the  recent  aggression  upon  its  liberties, 
succeeded   in  preventing  the  election   of  a 


Captain-General  and  practically  established  a 
government  without  a  Stadholder. 

But  serious  questions  lay  before  the  Be- 
public.  The  Orange  party  was  strong  in  its 
hold  upon  the  people,  and  the  hatred  arising 
from  commercial  jealousy  was  high  against 
England.  The  execution  of  Charles  I.  had 
given  a  shock  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  espe- 
cially to  the  United  Netherlands,  where  the 
Stuart  cause  was  identified  with  that  of  the 
House  of  Orange.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
English  Commonwealth  rested  on  principles 
with  which  Holland  had  much  sympathy ;  but 
Holland  could  not  count  on  the  co-operation 
of  the  other  Dutch  States  in  an  intimate 
alliance  with  England.  This  was  what 
Cromwell  pressed  for.  He  could  not  have 
the  Dutch  States  a  hatching-ground  for  Stuart 
intrigues;  he  wanted  them,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  join  with  the  English  Commonwealth  in 
forming  a  grand  Protestant  alliance.  He 
proposed  '*  a  more  strict  and  intimate  union 
between  England  and  the  United  Provinces." 
By  this  he  meant,  as  afterwards  appeared, 
a  union  of  the  two  governments,  so  that 
the  United  Provinces  should  send  representa- 
tives to  the  English  Parliament,  and  Eng- 
land should  send  representatives  to  the  States 
General.  While  negotiations  went  slowly  on, 
the  English  envoys  at  the  Hague  were  insulted 
in  the  streets,  and  were  in  terror  of  their  lives 
from  the  Orange  faction.  Nothing  definite  was 
done ;  but  the  Dutch  made  a  treaty  with  Den- 
mark not  to  reduce  the  Sound  dues  in  favour 
of  any  other  nations,  and  England  retaliated 
by  the  Navigation  Act.  If  the  United  Pro- 
vinces would  not  make  up  their  minds  to  ally 
themselves  closely  with  the  English  Common- 
wealth, Cromwell  could  not  afford  to  neglect 
English  interests  or  suffer  any  diminution  of 
English  prestige  under  his  government ;  he 
must  rather  show  Europe  that  it  had  to  deal 
with  a  ruler  more  careful  of  English  honour 
than  the  feeble  Stuart  kings. 

So  in  1652  England  and  Holland  drifted 
into  war  because  Tromp  refused  to  strike  his 
fiag  within  view  of  the  English  flag.  The 
war  went  on,  with  some  glory  to  the  United 
Provinces,  but  at  a  cost  which  they  could  not 
long  endure.  It  was  felt  in  1653  that  peace 
was  necessary.  Meanwhile,  John  de  Witt, 
who  had  been  made  Grand  Pensionary  of 
Holland,  had  more  and  more  made  himself 
the  brain  of  the  Republican  oligarchy,  and, 
on  behalf  of  Holland,  was  directing  a  clan- 
destine negotiation  with  England.  Again 
Cromwell  brought  forward  his  old  plan  of  a 
union  between  the  United  Provinces  and 
England  so  as  to  set  on  foot  a  great  Pro- 
testant alliance  in  Europe.  But  this  idea 
was  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  Dutch, 
who  cared  little  for  the  cause  of  Protestantism, 
or  for  the  general  political  aspect  of  Europe, 
in  comparison  with  their  own  commercial 
prosperity.  Nor  did  the  state  of  parties 
within  the  Dutch  Republic  allow  of  such  a 
project. 

"  To  the  six  Orange  provinces,  ooalition  with 
the  greatest  enemy  of  their  beloved  House  could 
be  nothing  but  repulsive.  As  for  Holland, 
where  would  its  political  fetish  of  the  sovereign 
independence  of  uie  several  provinces  be?  Where 
would  be  the  preponderating  influence,  amount- 
ing sometimes  to  semi-tyranny,  which  it  wielded 
over  its  six  confederates  if  the  two  Bepublics 
were  amalgamated  P    Had  a  ooalitiott  of  the 
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two  governments  been  attempted,  every  town 
in  the  seven  provinces  would  nave  blazed  forth 
into  open  insiiRection;  the  Prince  of  Orange 
would  have  been  proclaimed  ftom  every  town- 
house  by  infuriated  mobs;  there  would' not  even 
have  baeu  a  oivil  war,  for  the  faction  in  power 
would  have  been  swept  away  bofojv  the  fimt 
shook  of  the  popular  wrath." 

So  John  da  Witt  wm  obliged  to  negotiate 
peace  because  the  oontinuanoe  of  war  would 
have  led  to  tho  fall  of  the  oligarehy  with 
which  he  had  cast  his  lot.  He  could  not 
frankly  accept  Ciomwell's  oonditions,  for 
they  would  have  overthrown  in  like  manner 
the  oligarchic  constitution.  Though  but  a 
young  man  of  the  age  of  thirty,  he  had  to 
decide  upon  a  course  to  adopt,  and  had  to 
pursoe  it  by  tortuous  ways,  shrouding  him- 
self in  seereqr,  deooivbg  Cromwell,  deceiving 
the  Statea  Qaneral,  deceiving  Holland,  jug- 
gling even  with  his  aocomplicea.  All  this  he 
had  to  do  on  his  own  responsibility,  acting 
careflilly  in  such  a  way  as  not  glaringly  to 
upset  any  part  of  the  lumbering  constitu- 
tional maohinery  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
thinking  always  how  he  could  make  out  a 
good  case  for  himself  at  the  end.  If  Crom- 
well was  not  to  havehis  **  intimate  union  "  with 
the  Dutch  Republic,  he  was  resolved  to 
protect  England  from  possible  hostility  in  the 
future.  Among  Cromwell's  proposals,  the 
one  which  caused  the  greatest  trouble  to  de 
Witt  was  the  CKelusion  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  from  office.  De  Witt's  enemies  in 
later  davs  chareed  him  with  having  suggested 
this  exolusiony  out  Mr.  Geddes  satisfactorily 
shows  that  it  originated  with  England. 

« Complete  exclusion  of  the  Prince,  or  the 
most  absolute  binding  down  of  him  if  elected 
to  any  high  offtoe  not  to  aid  the  Stuart  cause, 
was  part  of  the  very  essence  of  Cromwell's 
poflLtion.  It  was  not  Oliver's  habit  to  overlook 
the  central  or  essential  point  of  a  treaty  j  and, 
if  the  idea  did  not  origmate  with  him,  it  was 
floating  about  as  the  common  property  o|  the 
Puritan  party," 

The  demand  for  exclusion  was  modified  by 
negotiations  into  a  willingness  on  Cromweirs 
part  to  itccept  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
State  of  H(dland  alone  to  exclude  the  Prince. 
This  obligation  it  waa  de  Witt's  great  diplo- 
matic triumph  to  procure,  and  he  did  so  by 
an  unbroken  series  of  deceptions.  There  is 
no  more  curious  page  of  diplomi^tic  history 
thau  this  negotiation  of  de  Witt,  «nd  Mr. 
Qeddes  haa  patiently  and  skilftdly  unveiled 
its  oomplications  step  by  step.  With  the 
conclusion  o(  peiice  in  1654  and  a  considera- 
tion of  de  Witt's  apology  for  his  own  pro- 
oeedingi  Mr.  Geddes  ends  his  first  volume. 
The  succeeding  ones  will  have  still  greater 
interest  for  Bnglish  readers  as  showing  the 
political  conditions  under  which  were  moulded 
the  oharacter  and  convictions  of  him  who,  as 
Willimn  III.,  gave  a  decisive  turn  to  the 
fortunes  of  England.  Of  the  excellence  of 
Mr.  Qeddes*  workmanship,  the  thoroughness 
displayed  in  collecting  materials,  and  the 
breadth  of  historical  judgment  which  he 
has  shown  in  using  them  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  highly,  M.  Cj^sioHtok. 


A  Siitory  of  Ancient  Geography  among  Ike 
Greeks  and  Bomane,  from  the  JEarliest 
Agei  to  the  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire.  By 
E.  H.  Bunbury,  F.E.G.S.  8  vols,  (Mur- 
ray.) 
It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that,  while 
Englishmen  have  done  more  than  any  other 
nation  towards  the  investigation  of  classic 
lands  and  of  other  countries  illustrative  of 
ancient  geography,  no  comprehensive  book  on 
that  subject  has  hitherto  existed  in  our  lan- 
guage. It  is  true  that  Dr.  Smith's  Dietionarg 
of  Geography^  which  is  perhaps  the  best  exe- 
cuted of  all  liis  classical  dictionaries,  supplies 
most  of  the  student's  needs  in  investigating  the 
geography  of  countries  and  the  topography  of 
locilities  in  detail ;  but  for  a  real  understand- 
ing of  this  branch  of  study  a  great  deal  more 
is  required  than  any  dictionary,  however 
good,  can  provide.  In  order  to  appreciate  the 
worth  of  a  statement  about  any  point  of  geo- 
graphy, we  must  have  some  idea  of  the  state 
of  knowledge  and  the  extent  of  men's  informa- 
tion at  the  time  it  was  made,  and  must  also 
be  able  to  estimate  the  caution,  truthfulness, 
and  good  judgment  of  the  authority  from 
whom  it  is  derived.  But  beside  this,  the 
history  of  the  growth  of  geographical  know- 
ledge is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind,  and  is  well  deserv- 
ing of  study  on  its  own  account.  But  the 
difficulty  of  the  subject  is  such  as  to  discourage 
students  from  undertaking  it,  and  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  dealing  with  it  are  not 
easily  found.  The  path  of  the  geographer  is 
a  thorny  one.  He  is  met  at  every  turn  by 
disputed  questions,  which  demand  the  most 
cai^lul  investigation.  The  extent  of  the  sub- 
ject both  in  time  and  space  necessitates  very 
wide  reading,  and  it  ramifies  in  so  many 
directions,  and  is  connected  with  so  many 
other  branches  of  science,  that  it  cannot  be 
properly  dealt  with  by  a  specialist.  At  the 
same  time  it  calls  for  the  highest  qualities  of 
the  critic,  both  in  sifting  evidence  and  in 
deciding  between  conflicting  hypotheses. 

In  the  present  instance  it  is  satisfactory  to 
feel  that  the  subject  has  fallen  into  the  very 
best  hands.  As  long  ago  as  the  time  when 
the  earliest  numbers  of  the  Dietionary  of 
Geography  appeared — ^nearly  thirty  years 
since — Mr.  Bunbury  showed  himself,  by  his 
articles  contributed  to  that  work,  to  be  a 
geographer  of  the  first  order,  and  his  subse- 
quent studies  have  at  length  borne  ripe  fruit 
in  the  great  work  that  lies  before  us.  Every 
page  of  this  bears  testimony  to  his  fitness  for 
the  task.  The  excellence  of  his  scholarship  is 
shown  by  his  occasional  criticisms  of  passages 
in  ancient  writers  the  interpretation  of  which 
afibots  g^graphical  questions,  and  we  are  thus 
enabled  to  feel  confident  elsewhere  that  he  has 
arrived  at  the  true  meaning  of  his  authorities. 
His  perseverance  appears  in  the  way  in  which 
he  has  pursued  the  subject  into  its  remotest 
and  darkest  comers,  not  neglecting  the  most 
obscure  treatises,  or  such  evidence  as  is  to  be 
obtained  from  writers  not  professedly  geo- 
graphical. He  displavs  a  rare  power  of  dis- 
crimination in  discoveringthe  element  of  truth 
which  underlies  some  "  traveller's  tale,"  and 
in  rejecting  what  is  fabulous,  or  on  other 
grounds  untrustworthy,  without  running  into 
unreasonable  scepticism.  H^  takes  equal  in- 
terest in  the  mathematical  side  of  the  subject 


on  the  one  hand,  and  the  physical  and  ethno- 
graphical  on  the  other,  and  at  the  same  time 
IS  ready  to  discuss  mythological  questions  and 
to  analyse  the  story  of  Minos  or  the  voyage  of 
the  Ai^nauts.  He  has  qualified  himself  to 
take  a  practical  view  of  the  subject,  both  by 
travelling  himself,  and  by  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  modern  books  of  travel  and 
exploration  in  countries  withoat  as  well  as 
within  the  immediate  range  of  his  subjeoL 
And,  finally,  he  is  unfailing  in  his  eoorteij 
towards  opponents  in  controversy,  while 
clearly  stating  and  firmly  maintaining  liig 
own  point  of  view.  The  work  which  he  hag 
now  produced  is  both  exhaustive  in  treatment 
and  admirable  in  method  and  execution,  and 
is  an  honour  to  English  scholarship. 

^  The  subject  of  ancient  geography  natoiallj 
divides  itself  into  two  parts,  viz.,  the  history 
of  the  growth  of  knowledge  on  the  sabject, 
and  tho  discussion  of  the  facta  known  tboal 
it  at  any  particular  time.     Of  course  the  two 
must  to  a  great  extent  run  into  one  another, 
but  the  details,  at  all  events,  especially  thoia 
which  call  for  investigation,  can  be  kept 
separate,  and  this  Mr.   Bunbuiy  has  very 
wisely  done.    With  thia  view  he  has  attached 
to  the  end  of  each  cliapter  a  number  of 
Notes— they  might  better  be  termed  short 
appendices-^which  are    devoted   to  apeciai 
points,  and  thus  lighten  the  reading  of  tbd 
text,  and  prevent  its  oontinuity  from  beiag 
broken.     To  what  an  extent  this  has  bean 
carried  out  may  be  seen  especially  in  the 
chapter  devoted  to  Alexander's  Asiatic  exp^ 
dition,  which  has  no  less  than  forty-nine  oi 
these  appendices.     In  this  way  the  gndoal 
development  of  the  science  is  steadily  lepHa 
view,  and  wo  are  able  to  trace  its  ooDnezion, 
first  with  commerce,   especially  among  t\i9 
PhoeoiciauB  and  the   Qreeks  of  the  earlitt 
periodi  and  afterwards  with  conquest  in  vir, 
as  in    the    case  of  Alexander's  campaigns, 
which  laid  open  so  much  of  the  interior  of 
Asia,  and  at  a  later  period  the  Mithridatio 
wars,  in  the  course  of  wnich  Pompey  penetrated 
almost  to  tho  Caspian,  while  in  the  west  the 
war  with  JugurUia  caused   more  accurate 
information  to  be  obtained  about  the  interior 
of  Africa,  and  the  progress  of  Osesar's  arms 
in  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain  ad?anced  men's 
knowledge  of  those  countries.    Nor  are  the 
voyages  of  discovery,  or  such  as  led  to  dis- 
covery, which  lend  an  element  of  romance  to 
geography,  neglected.     Sach  are  the  expedi- 
tion for  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  in 
the  time  of  Necho,  in  discassing  the  troth 
of  which  Mr.  Bunbury  gives  us  an  admirable 
specioien  of   carefully    balanced  argament; 
that  of    Hanno    along   the   coast  of  that 
continent;  Nearchus'  voyage  from  the  Indns 
to  the  Euphrates  in    connexion   with  the 
expedition     of    Alexander;    and   these  of 
Eudoxus,  who  twice  sailed  firom  Egypt  to 
India  and  back.  Our  author's  evident  interest 
in  mountains  also  causes  him  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  remarks  of  the  ancients  upon 
them ;  and  in  particular  he  notices  the  volcanic 
phenomena  which  they  mention— the  cone  of 
Vesuvius,     on    which     Strabo     sagaaouriy 
observed   that  it   had   every  appearance  or 
having  been  once  a  burning  mountsin  whjcn 
had  gone  out  for  want  of  fad;  the  astore 
of  the  Uva  streams  of  Etna,  andthesmtaWe- 
ness  of  the  volcanic  ashes  for  the  colbvstioa 
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of  Tines ;  the  constant  activity  of  Strongyle 
(Stromboli)  and  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Hiera«  the  special  scene  of  Yoloan's  subterra- 
nean operations ;  and  the  eruptions  at  Thera 
(Santorin)  and  the  peninsula  of  Methone  on 
the  coast  of  Argolis. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Homeric  geography 
Mr.  Bunburys  viei^s  appear  to  us  to  be 
especially  clear  and  sensible.  He  considers  that 
the  author  or  authors  of  the  Homeric  poems  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Aegean  and  the  greater  part  of  Qreece 
Proper;  and  this  applies  to  the  Odyuey  as 
well  as  to  the  Hiad^  for  he  notices  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  various  sea  routes  between 
Greece  and  Asia  Mbor  are  described  in  con- 
nexion with  the  return  of  the  Greek  chief- 
tains from  Troy.  But  beyond  this  he  belieyes 
the  geographical  knowleage  of  that  period  to 
have  b^  extremely  vague,  and  shows  that 
the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  when  reduced  to 
a  scheme,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  posi- 
tions of  any  actual  countries  or  localities. 
Thus,  notwithstanding  the  view  of  a  later 
period,  which  represented  the  slopes  of  Etna 
ss  the  abode  of  the  Cyclopes,  there  is  nothing 
in  Homer  to  lead  to  that  conclusion ;  nor  can 
Ihrinakia  either,  though  the  name  has  been 
thought  to  suggest  the  idea  that  Sicily  was 
meant,  be  identlned  with  that  island,  for  it  is 
described  as  having  been  both  small  and 
devoid  of  inhabitants.  With  regard  to  Scy  11a 
and  CStarybdis,  and  the  island  of  Aeolus, 
it  is  psobable  that  vague  rumours  may  have 
reached  the  Greeks  of  that  time  through 
Phoeudan  traders  of  the  passage  of  the 
Straits  of  Messina  and  of  Strombofi,  but  they 
luuf  no  idea  of  the  actual  position  of  these. 
Oimiing'  nearer  home,  he  deprecates  the  attempt 
to  find  a  substantial  basis  of  reality  for  the 
Phaeaeians,  or  to  identify  their  land  with  the 
idttd  of  Corcyra ;  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
hs  altogether  discredits  any  endeavours  like 
I  of  Dr.  Schliemann  to  identify  the  looid 


topographr  of  that  region.  As  to  Ithaca 
itself,  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  after 
commenting  on  the  Homeric  account  of 
than,  he  says : — 

*'  The  only  real  solution  of  the  dif&onlty  appears 
feobe  to  admit  that  Homer  was  not  personally 
•eqnainted  with  the  group  of  islands  in  ques- 
tion, and  that,  though  fanuliar  with  their 
names,  and  with  some  of  their  leading  natural 
rJiawMrteristics,  he  had  an  indistinct  and 
smosoiis  ooneeption  of  their  geographical 
position." 

Dfiliehiam,  the  name  of  which,  though  it 
appears  in  the  Iliad  as  well  as  the  Otfystey, 
had  totally  diMppeared  in  the  historic  times 
of  Greece,  he  is  disposed  to  identify  with 
Ssotalfaura. 

The  principal  writers  of  geographical 
trsatises  in  sntiquity,  as  might  be  expected,  are 
very  fally  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Bunbury.  Among 
theee,  Strabo  holds  the  first  place,  though  his 
predecessor,  Eratosthenes,  whom  he  ofben 
criticised,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
MMntifio  geography.  But  Btrabo,  living  in 
thm  Ao^ustan  age,  had  greater  abundance 
and  variety  of  materials  to  work  upon,  and 
the  plan  of  his  work  was  conceived  on  a 
graader  seale  than  that  of  any  other  ancient 
writer,  so  that  he  deserved  the  title  of  the 
Oeographer,  which  was  regularly  applied  to 
hia  hj  the  later  Greeks.    He  was  the  first 


to  attempt  to  bring  together  all  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  that  was  attainable  in 
his  day,  and  to  comprise  in  one  treatise  the 
four  divisions  of  the  subject  that  have  been 
called  in  modem  times  mathematical,  physical, 
political,  and  historioal  geography.  His  own 
travels,  as  is  here  pointed  out,  had  not  been 
extensive,  and  much  depends  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  places  on  his  having,  or  not  having, 
visited  the  spot.  This  is  especially  noticeable 
in  his  account  of  Greece,  in  which  his 
description  of  Corinth,  which  he  had  seen, 
is  olear  and  intelligent,  while  the  rest  is  the 
least  satisfactory  portion  of  his  work,  being 
marred  by  rambling  digressions  and  by  a 
slaviah  subservience  to  the  authority  of 
Homer.  For  the  same  reason  his  merits  are 
nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  his  de- 
scription of  his  native  city,  Amasia,  which  is 
concise,  where  he  might  have  been  tempted 
to  be  discursive,  and  presents  a  clear  view  of 
its  somewhat  complex  topographical  features. 
But  the  great  value  of  his  work  consists  in  his 
having  written,  as  we  might  say,  for  the 
general  reader,  and  having  felt  that  the  habit- 
able globe  was  a  subject  of  study,  not  merely 
for  professed  geographers,  but  also  for 
politicians  and  statesmen.  In  this  respect 
he  contrasts  favourably  with  Pliny,  who, 
though  he  made  an  important  contribution  to 
the  statistical  geography  of  the  provinces  of 
the  Boman  empire,  yet  in  doing  so  fills  page 
after  page  with  voluminous  lists  of  obscure 
names,  and  omits  almost  entirely  the  leading 
features  of  each  country.  Of  Ptolemy,  in 
whom  the  geographical  soienee  of  the  ancients 
culminated,  Sir.  Bunbury 's  j  udgment  is  at  once 
appreciative  and  diserimioating.  He  remarks 
that  the  blind,  almost  superstitious,  reverence 
with  which  he  was  regarded  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  has  descended  in  some  degree 
to  our  own  days,  and  shows  that  the  means  at 
his  command  did  not  enable  him  to  carry  into 
execution  his  ideas  on  the  subject ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  allows  that  he  saw  clearly  the 
true  principles  upon  which  geography  should 
be  based,  and  the  true  mode  in  which  a  map 
should  be  constructed.  With  Strabo  he  does 
not  properly  come  into  comparison,  for 
mathematical  geography  and  map-making 
were  the  studies  which  he  pursued,  and  he 
approached  the  science  in  the  spirit  of  an 
astronomer  rather  than  that  of  a  geographer 
in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word.  Two  of  the 
facts  which  he  mentions,  though  they  would 
at  first  sight  appear  to  be  questionable,  have 
been  strikingly  verified  by  modem  discovery, 
viz.,  that  the  Nile  flows  from  two  lakes  in 
the  interior  of  Africa,  and  that  near  its 
sources  there  is  a  range  of  mountains,  some 
of  which  are  covered  with  snow,  though 
situated  under  the  Equator.  Mr.  Bunbury 
considers  that  authentic  intelligence  on  these 
points  had  reached  the  Alexandrian  geo- 
grapher, having  been  transmitted  by  the 
Greek  traders  at  the  settlement  of  Rhapta 
on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  who  had  received 
information  about  them  from  the  interior. 

Want  of  space  prevents  us  from  noticing 
our  author's  discussions  of  such  points  as  the 
Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  whose  route  he 
lays  down  with  due  regard  to  the  determining 
features  of  the  country  and  Xenophon's 
descriptions,  while  giving  up  that  writer's 
distances  as  hopeless  |  or  Hannibal's  passage 


of  the  Alps,  which  he  regards  as  having  been 
made  by  the  Mont  Ceais.  In  fact,  it  is  im- 
possible within  the  limits  of  a  review  to  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  a  book  which  oomprises 
such  a  variety  of  questions  and  points  of 
discussion.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  it  is  a 
oermanent  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
subiect,  ana  wUl  prove  invaluable  to  students 
oi  ancient  history  as  a  book  of  reference. 

H.  F.  TozBB. 


Ss$ays  and  OritioisfiM,  By  T.  O.  Waine- 
Wright.  Edited  by  W.C.Haditt.  (Reeves 
d;  Turner.) 

Thb  collection  and  editing  of  the  writings  of 
the  singular  person  who  distinguished  himself 
as  an  art  critic,  a  forger,  and  a  murderer  in 
the  third  and  fourth  decades  of  this  century 
has  often  been  desiderated,  and  Mr.  Hazlitt 
is  to  be  thanked  for  at  last  undertaking  the 
task.  We  cannot  say  that  he  has  dischargad 
it  absolutely  well.  His  memoir  is  lacking  in 
fullness  and  clearness,  and  contains  some 
matter  of  doubtful  relevance.  While  he  is 
very  severe  on  Dickens  for  Sunted  Dovm^  he 
is  not  above  himself  assigning  a  dispro- 
portionate space  to  the  incidents  which  gained 
Wainewright  a  sinister  reputation  and  helped 
to  direct  public  attention  to  the  dangers  of 
strychnine.  He  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  (as  in  the  course  of  a  couple  ot 
mails  he  surely  might  have  ascertained)  the 
exact  date  of  the  transported  convict's  death, 
or  any  additional  particulars  of  his  last  days 
in  exile.  No  reference  is  made  to  the  very 
interesting  episode  of  the  critic's  eonnexion 
with  Blake.  Mr.  Hazlitt  farther  inclines  to 
attribute  to  Wainewright  the  Character  of 
the  lots  Ulia^  which  is  as  clearly  Lamb's  own 
as  the  essay  on  Sarah  Battle  or  that  on  Roast 
Pig.  Still  he  has  given  us  the  Vinkbooms 
and  Weathercock  papers  from  London^  and 
this  is  of  itself  a  suffioient  boon  to  prevent  us 
from  grumbling  any  more  at  the  details  and 
setting  of  the  gift. 

Opinion  has  hitherto  differed  with  a  curious 
divergence  as  to  the  actual  literary  merits  of 
the  only  critic  who  actuallv  developed  the 
murderous  capacities  which  (if  we  may 
believe  some  authors)  underlie  the  critical 
temperament.  His  contemporaries — ^the  very 
best  of  them*— thought  very  highly  of  Waine- 
wright. Lamb  has  left  not  merely  various 
kindly  references  to  him,  but  a  distinct  i^id 
categoric  statement  that  his  prose  was 
''good."  Since  that  time,  however,  the 
horror  arising  fh>m  the  crimes  which  he 
certainly  committed,  while  for  some  not 
wholly  explicable  reason  he  was  never 
punished  for  them  (though  he  suffered  for 
a  comparatively  harmless  forgery  by  which 
he  merely  obtained  irregular  command  of  his 
own  property),  has  rather  affected  jndgpnents 
of  his  purely  literary  work.  That  work  is 
undoubtedly  peculiar  in  character,  uniting  as 
it  does  the  arohaistio  afibetations  of  Elia  with 
the  foppery  of  the  then  nascent  dandy  school. 
Yet  it  is,  after  a  very  brief  perusal  has  initiated 
the  reader  into  the  secret  of  the  mannerism, 
clear  enough  why  his  friends  thought  much 
of  him.  Not  merely  is  the  matter  of  his  art 
judgments  singulariy  ffood,  but  their  manner, 
despite  all  its  trieks  and  fripperies  and  egotistic 
impertia«nees,    is    far    from  ^  unattractive 
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Wttinewright  writes  as  the  contributors  to 
society  journals  nowadays  would  like  to 
write,  but  cannot,  with  a  happy  affectation  of 
coxcombry  which  is  not  ill-bred,  and  which 
does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  writer 
having  brains  as  well  as  spirits  and  knowledge 
of  the  world.    Here  is  a  typical  passage  :— 

*'  Forthwith  WE  (Janus)  sneaked  home  alone-— 
poked  in  the  top  of  our  hollow  fire,  which 
spouted  out  a  myriad  of  flames,  roaring  pleas- 
antly, as,  ohasmg  one  another,  they  rapidly 
escaped  up  the  chimney  ;  exchanged  our  smart, 
tig[ht-waiBted,  stiff-collared  coat  for  an  easy, 
chmtz  ffown,  witii  pink  ribbonds— lighted  our 
new,  eleeantily  gilt  French  lamp,  naving  a 
ground-gUss  globe,  painted  with  gay  flowers 
and  gaudy  butterflies;  hauled  form  Portfolio 
No.  9,  and  established  onrsdyes  easily  on  a 
Grecian  couch  I  Then  we  (Janus)  stroked  our 
fsYourite  tortoisesheli  cat  into  a  fall  and 
sonorous  purr ;  and  after  that  our  muse  or 
maid  servant,  a  good-natured,  Yenetian-sha^ 
ffirl  (having  first  placed  on  the  table  a  genume 
flask  of  as  rich  Montepuldano  as  ever  voyaged 
from  fait  Itidia),  had  gently  but  firmly  closed 
the  door,  carefully  rendered  air-tight  by  a 
^t-leather  binding  (it  is  quite  right  to  be  par- 
tioular),  we  indulged  ourselves  in  a  complacent 
consideration  of  the  rather  elegant  figure  we 
made,  as  seen  in  a  large  glass  placed  opposite 
our  chimney  mirror,  without,  however,  moving 
any  limb,  except  the  left  arm,  which  instinc- 
tively filled  out  a  full  cut  glass  of  the  liquor 
before  us,  while  the  right  rested  inactively  on 
the  head  of  puss  I  It  was  a  sight  that  turned 
all  our  ^l11  into  blood !  Fancy,  comfortable 
reader!  Imprimis.  A  very  good-sized  room. 
Item.  A  gay  Brussels  carpet,  covered  with 
garlands  of  flowers.  Item.  A  fine  orwinal 
cast  of  the  Yenus  de  Medicis.  Item.  Some 
choice  volumes  in  still  more  choice  old 
French  maroquin,  with  water-tabby  silk 
linings.  Item.  Some  more  vols.,  coated  by 
the  skill  of  Boger  Payne  and  'our  Oharles 
Lewis.'  Item.  A  piano  by  Tomkisson.  Item. 
A  Damascus  sabre.  Item.  One  cat.  Item. 
A  large  Newfoundland  dog,  firiendly  to 
the  cat.  Item.  A  few  hothouse  plants  on  a 
white  marble  slab.  Item.  A  delicious  melting 
love-painting  by  Fuseli :  and  last,  not  least  in 
our  dear  love,  we,  myself,  Janus !  Each  and 
the  whole,  seen  by  the  Oorreggio  kind  of  light, 
breathed,  as  it  were,  through  the  painted  glass 
of  the  lamp ! !  I  Soothed  into  that  amiable  sort 
of  self-satisfiAction,  so  necessary  to  the  bodying 
out  those  delidousl;^  voluptuous  ideas,  perfiimea 
with  languor,  which  occasionally  swim  and 
undulate,  like  gauzy  douds,  over  the  brain  of 
the  most  cold-blooded  men,  we  put  forth  our 
hand  to  the  foUo,  which  leant  against  a  chair 
by  the  sofa's  side,  and  at  hap-ha!»rd  extracted 
thence — Lancret's  charming  'Bepas  Italien' 
T.  P.  le  Bas,  sculp. 

*  A  Summer  party  in  the  neenwood  shade. 
With  lutes  prepared,  ana  eloth  on  herbage  laid, 
And  ladies'  laughter  coming  throagh  the  air.' 
L.  HuNT^s  lUmmi 

This  completed  the  charm.  We  immersed  a 
well-seasoned  prime  pen  into  our  silver  ink- 
stand three  times,  shaking  off  the  loose  ink 
again  lingeringly,  while,  holding  the  print  fast 
in  our  left  hand,  we  perused  it  with  half-shut 
eyes,  dallying  awhile  with  our  delight." 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it 
noticed,  but,  if  Thackeray  was  not  famOiar 
with  the  quaint  extravi^anza  entitled  1%^ 
Delicate  Intrieaeies^  we  have  lighted  on  a  very 
singular  instance  of  accidentid  anticipation. 
Elsewhere  Wainewright  is  obviously  and 
sometimes  almost  avowedly  a  follower  of 
Sterne ;  here  he  is  distinctly  a  forerunner  of 
the  Baundabowt  Faper9.    We  do  not  notice 


that  he  anywhere  acknowledges  acquaintance 
with  Diderot's  SaUme^  but  that  he  must  have 
possessed  such  acquaintance  is  beyond  a 
doubt.  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
take  his  literary  measure.  He  was  one  of  the 
numerous  persons  who  are  spoilt  by  amateurish 
addiction  to  art.  If  he  had  been  driven 
to  write  regularly  for  his  bread  his  affecta- 
tions would  soon  have  been  knocked  out  of 
him,  and  a  great  deal  of  good  work  would 
probably  have  been  the  result.  As  it  was, 
with  immensely  expensive  tastes,  he  had  for 
some  time  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  those 
tastes  more  or  less  Intimately,  and  was  not 
regularly  enough  employed  on  literary  work  to 
feel  the  effect--4pecially  salutary  to  men  of  his 
temperament— of  being  in  harness.  Hence 
his  work  is  small  in  quantity  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  crude  and  patchy  in  quality.  But 
the  best  j^atches  are  very  good,  and  show  rare 
aptitude  in  «  special  kind.  An  examination 
of  his  tastes  would  lead  us  too  far.  There  is 
an  odd  tawdriness  about  some  of  them  which 
reminds  one  of  Edgar  PoCi  another  pupil  of 
Wainewright's  on  whose  pupilship  we  would 
stake  something.  Unfavourable  circumstances 
of  time  and  fashion,  and  the  want  of  dis- 
cipline, which  was  Wainewright's  great  bane, 
probably  account  for  this  ^wdriness.  But 
this  volume  will,  we  think,  convince  all 
literary  tasters  that  those  who  relished  Waine- 
wright were  not  in  principle  wrong. 

GeOBOE  SlXETTSBUBY. 


The  Life  of  the  Bight  Reverend  Samuel 
Wilbefforce,  D.D.,  Lard  Bishop  of  Oxford 
andj  aflerwarde^  cf  Winchester,  By  A.  R. 
Ashwell,  M.A.,  late  Canon  of  the  Cathe- 
dral and  Principal  of  the  Theological 
College,  Chichester.    Vol.  I.    (Murray.) 

Thebb  is  no  surer  way  of  misleading  people 
than  by  speaking  the  truth.  This  is  an 
axiom  in  diplomacy,  and  Bishop  Wiiber- 
force's  life  confirms  its  soundness.  Through- 
out his  career  he  was  the  object  of  suspicion. 
Whatever  he  said  or  wrote  was  supposed  to 
contain  some  hidden  meaning  at  variance 
with  its  outward  expression.  His  actions 
were  attributed  to  deep  design  or  tortuous 
policy.  He  was  accused  of  inconsistency 
both  as  an  ecclesiastic  and  a  politician,  and 
described  as  one  who  was  by  turns  a  High 
Churchman  and  an  Evangelical,  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment  might  determine, 
and  who  shaped  his  course  solely  by  the 
motive  of  expediency  or  the  love  <k  popular 
applause.  Some  few  (including  those  who 
unew  him  best)  judged  him  otherwise ;  but 
this  was  the  verdict  of  the  public  at  large, 
which  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  compre- 
hend a  character  in  which  singleness  of 
motive  and  versatility  of  power  were  marvel- 
lously combined. 

The  publication  of  selections  from  the 
Bishop's  diaries  will  do  more  to  correct  this 
false  estimate  than  can  be  effected  by  the 
expression  of  mere  individual  opinion.  For 
the  analysis  which  he  therein  from  time  to 
time  makes  of  his  conduct  must  be  either 
true  or  false.  If  true,  then  it  is 
obvious  that,  though  like  other  men  he 
might  err  from  defective  judgment,  he 
sought  ends  by  the  purest  means;  if  false, 
the  further  question  arises  whether  it  was 


consciously  or  unconsciously  so.  We  can 
hardly  accept  the  former  altemative,  for 
even  the  worst  enemies  of  the  prelate  would 
forbear  to  accuse  him  of  deliberately  pladog 
upon  paper,  under  cover  of  a  confession  to 
a  God  which  judgeth  in  secret,  what  was 
nothing  less  than  a  lie.  But  might  he  not 
deceive  himself  in  the  matter,  and,  without 
deliberate  purpose,  accustom  himself  to  view 
his  own  conduct  in  the  light  in  which  he 
desired  othera  to  see  it  ?  It  would  certainly 
be  rash  to  limit  anyone's  powers  of  self- 
deception  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  a  man  like 
Bishop  Wilberforce,  conspicuous  for  dearneu 
of  sight  in  other  matters,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  he  became  blind  so  soon  as  his 
eyes  were  directed  inwards.  It  is  far  tnuuer 
to  suppose  that  he  knew  more  about  his 
motives  than  those  could  know  whose  judg- 
ment was  based  upon  his  conduct  only.  It 
is  far  more  likely  that  he  was  swayed  by  a 
number  of  considerations — that  his  actions 
were  the  result  of  mixed  motives—than  that 
his  life  was  controlled  by  one  single  master- 
passion,  which  enslaved  his  conscience  and 
led  him  to  play  the  hypocrite  even  when  the 
eye  of  man  was  not  upon  him.  Our  own 
conviction,  therefore,  is  that  Bishop  Wilber- 
force was  a  man  of  genuine  truth  and  honesty, 
and  that  on  those  occasions  when  his  conduct 
seems  to  have  been  inconsistent  the  incon- 
sistency was  the  result  of  that  progress 
towards  larger  thoughts  and  more  liberal 
dealbgs  which  must  ever  be  the  mark  of  a 
mind  which  grows  with  the  times  in  which 
it  lives.  Brought  up  in  the  straitest  sect  of 
the  Evangelicals,  confronted  at  a  time  wheo 
his  feelings  were  stronger  than  his  ja^eot 
with  a  reUgious  movement  full  of  good  s&d 
evil,  possessing  an  ensnaring  versatility  of  s^ti 
and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  good-wOl  d 
those  around  him,  the  marvel  is  that  he 
became  what  he  did  become.  The  marvel  is 
not  that  in  a  life  more  full  than  most  men 
lead  he  made  some  mistakes  which  he  himself 
was  the  first  to  deplore,  but  that  he  was  able 
to  preserve  throughout  a  mind  well  balanced 
ana  a  lofty  soul.  His  biographer  has,  we 
believe,  formed  in  the  main  a  true  conception 
of  the  Bishop's  character,  and  one  which  will 
stand  the  test  of  the  minutest  investigation. 
He  does  full  justice  to  his  unusual  power  of 
sympathjT,  his  warm  affection,  his  intelleetual 
interest  in  every  subject,  and  observes  with 
justice — 

<<  It  was  thus  that  Bishop  Wilberforce  literally 
'  turned  every  way '  and  found  some  point  of 
contact  with  almost  evervone ;  so  that  me  very 
richness  of  his  mind  and  character  led  in  some 
cases  to  a  suspicion  of  unreality.  The  majority 
of  men  fail  to  realise  whatever  lies  beyond 
their  own  horizon  of  character  and  ezperienoe, 
and,  lacking  the  divine  gift  of  symnathetio 
imagination,  they  have  no  other  stanosrd  by 
which  to  estimate  their  fellows  than  their  o^ 
knowledge  of  themselves.  Thus  all  men  of 
wide  natures  encounter  inevitable  misoon- 
ception ;  and  the  writer  has  been  often  amnsed 
with  looks  of  unwelcome  surmise  on  the  Umb 
of  men  with  whom  the  Bishop  had  been  in  cloee 
conversation  on  matters  within  their  own  range 
and  ken  when  they  saw  him  instantly  absorbed 
with  equal  completeness  in  discussing  infinituy 
wider  topics  with  the  next  person  to  whom  be 
spoke." 

We  have  been  led  to  say  so  much  upon 
the  Bishop's  cliaracter  that  we  have  m 
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oanelTM  little  room  to  follow  the  details  of 
his  active  public  life.  But  we  hold  that  it  is 
I  beyond  the  reriewer's  scope  to  present  a 
mceiiiet  Tenion  of  what  the  book  itself  tells 
at  length.  For  just  as  the  brief  announce- 
ments of  the  telegraph  rob  of  their  interest 
the  fuller  intelligence  that  follows  them,  so 
does  a  summary  inflict  a  positive  injury 
upon  the  book  from  which  it  is  derived.  We 
^>preciate  Canon  Ashwell's  work  too  highly 
to  wish  it  to  suffer  by  such  treatment,  and 
locordingly  have  thought  that  we  shall  best 
disefaarge  our  duty  to  him  and  to  our  readers 
by  {.indicating  the  contents  of  the  volume, 
ind  ezpressiDg  our  regret  that  the  hand 
▼hich  penned  it  is  now  for  ever  at  rest. 

Samuel  Wilberforce  was  bom  at  Clapham 
Common  on  September  7,  ISOd,  and  was  the 
third  son  of  William  Wilberforce.     Canon 
Aahwell  traces  the  first  forty-two  years  of  his 
life — a  period  embradng  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  his  career — and  had  arranged 
tiie  materials  for  two  further  volumes,  which 
woeld  canj  on  the  biography  to  the  year 
1873,  wlien,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  powers, 
the  Bbhop  was  removed  from  the  world  by 
death.     The  writer  adduces  reasons  for  re- 
g^arding  the  section  of  the  Bishop's  life  with 
which  diis  first  volume  is  concerned  as  com- 
plete in  itself.    The  reasons  do  not  seem  to 
OS  to  be  Tery  clearly  expressed,  nor  are  we 
ible  to  recognise  in  the  Hampden  controversy 
(with  which  the  volume  terminates)  a  turning- 
point  in  the  Church's  or  the  Bishop's  history. 
The  part  which  the  Bishoptook  in  that  un- 
fctftunate  aftir  was  not  regarded  with  satis- 
faction even  by  his  best  friends,  and  was 
eertsinlj  open  to  misconstruction.    Perhaps 
Canon  Ashwell  would  have  done  better  to 
have  given  to  it  less  prominence.     But,  with 
tUs  exception,  the  contents  of  the  volume 
are  nngolarly  interesting.     We  have  a  charm- 
ing pietore  of  Samuel  Wilberforce's  early 
training  in  a  home  where  the  good  influence 
of  its  head  was  sensibly  felt.     Then  comes 
the  busier  life  at  Oxford,  followed,  in  rapid 
raecession,  by  his  marriage  and  ordination. 
Much  space  is  rightly  given  to  an  account 
of  Wilberforce's  experieuoe  as  a  parochial 
dergyman,  and  here  the  narrative  teems  with 
passages  of  great  interest  and  with  many 
characteristic  anecdotes  in  which  his  readiness, 
his  humour,  his  wonderful  versatility,  showed 
themselves.     But   it    is    as  a  bishop  that 
Samuel  Wilberforce  will  ever  be  remembered. 
No    doubt   he   did   his  work    well  in  the 
numeroos  capacities  in  which  he  served  the 
Clinrch  before  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate 
U  the  early  age  of  forly ;  but  the  way  in 
vhieh  he  mscharged  the  higher  functions  in 
timea  of  unusual  difflculty  attracted  universal 
attention.    It  was  not  merely  that  he  was  an 
setrve  and  eloquent  prelate  displaying  in  a 
larger  sphere  the  gifts  of  language  and  the 
grasp  of  business  details  which  had  brought 
him  to  the  front  at  Winchester  and  West- 
minster.  He  quickly  showed  that  he  possessed 
administrative  powers  of  the  highest  order, 
and  was    determined   to    employ   them    in 
making  his  diocese  of   Oxford   the    model 
diocese  of  England.    This  he  did,  first  of  all 
bv  setting  an  example  of  untiring  zeal  to  his 
dier^,  and  then  by  attaching  them  to  himself 
by  the  bond  of  sympathy,  ^nd,  through  his 
rare  b^ht  into  character^  finding  for  each 


the  most  fitting  field  for  the  exercise  of  his 
special  talent.  Whether  the  title  '*  great "  is 
to  be  conceded  to  such  a  man  is  perhaps  an 
open  question,  but  it  must  be  allowed  on  all 
sides  that  no  prelate  has  lefb  so  distinct  a 
mark  upon  the  Church  in  recent  times,  and 
that  the  void  created  by  his  death  still  re- 
mains unfilled.        Chables  J.  Robiksok. 


Disguises:  a  Drama.  By  Augusta  Webster. 
(C.  Eegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

Bhvmes  and  LegendM,  By  Mrs.  Acton  Tindal. 
With  a  Prefatory  Memoir.  (B.  Bentley  <fc 
Son.) 

To   succeed  in  writing    a    genuine    drama 
is,  it  would  seem,  one    of  the    impossible 
things.     Before  Mr.  Wills  had  his  poetic 
dramas  acted,  there  was  a  somewhat  settled 
opinion  thatany  thing  endurable  by  a  sufficient, 
and  sufficiently  numerous,  audience  could  not 
be  done  by  a  modern  hand.      This  aphorism 
of  criticism  has  had,  like  other  articles  of 
belief,  gallant  attacks  upon  it  lately.    Mr. 
Gilbert's  fairy  legendry  and  allegorical  realism 
were    most    promising  movements   towards 
sweeping  away  the  charge  of  impotence  from 
our  drama.  With  thesetwogentlemen  at  work, 
the  matter  looked  the  more  hopeful,  because 
they  were  in  actual,  practical  connexion  with 
the  theatre.     It  may  be  amusing  and  helpful 
for  their  writers  to  make  dramas  or  dramatic 
poems  for  the  study ;  to  those  whose  feet  are 
grounded  on  fact  a  drama  is  nothing  if  it 
cannot  be  acted.    It  is,  perhaps,  for    this 
reason  of  insufficient  acquaintance  with  the 
boards  that  Mr.  Tennyson  in  his  dramas  has 
fiuled  to  do  anything  effective. 

Again,  the  feeling  that  there  is  a  forlorn 
hope  to  be  volunteered  about  grows  on  the 
most  sanguine ;   and  it  is  with  interest  one 
meets  in  the  field  so  good  a  writer  of  verse 
as  Mrs.  Webster.    That  she  has  succeeded 
where  so  many  have  gone  wrong  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  afiirm.    Perhaps  tiie 
highest  word  for  Disyuiaes  might  be  to  say 
that  it  has  enough  life  in  it  to  interest  a  small, 
somewhat  cultivated  audience.     There  is  no 
humour  in  it ;  there  is  a  want  of  firmness  in  the 
plot,  though  it  is  worked  out  consistently ; 
but  the  great  want  is  that  of  dramatic  passion. 
Fine  sentences  of  the  sententious  kind  occur 
ever  and  anon,  but  there  is  none  of  the  fire 
that  catches  as  it  bums  and   bums  as  it 
catches.    It  is  true  that  there  is  always  much 
of  this  that  is  the  proper  province  of  the 
actor,  but  he  cannot  assume  the  thing  of 
which  he  gets  no  hmt.    This  drama  has  the 
pastoral  spirit,  not  the  dramatic;   and  the 
mterspersion  of  lyrics,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable beauty,  only  adds  to  this  conviction. 
Some  of  the  situations  are  so  obscure  that  even 
a  reader  has  to  go  backwards  and  forwards 
searching^  what  tiiey  may  fully  mean.    Now^ 
drama  b^g  addressed,  and  properly,  to  the 
average  intdlect,  it  is  bad  art  to  play  with 
situations,  and  vital  ones,  as  if  tney  were 
refined  innuendoes,  only  to  be  disoemed  by 
the  keenest,  most  cultivated  wits.    With  all 
sympathy  for  requirements  of  sentiment  and 
plot,   no  one  who  has  sound  judgment  can 
admire  what  does  not  strike  its  aim.    1^. 
Irving,   with   the   trae  perception  that  an 
artist  often  unconsciously  has,  put  it  down 
that  the  usefulness  of  the  drama  is,  and  has 


always  been,  mainly  for  the  many,  and  for 
those  of  like  culture  and  progress  with  them. 
A  dramatist  who   forgetis   this  works   in  a 
comer,  and  cannot  complain  if  he  or  she  may 
be  overlooked.    But  that  it  may  be  said  <*  by 
book,"  is  not  the  swoon  of  Gualhardine  caused 
by  too  far-fetched  or   too   little  obvious   a 
cause  ?    And  this  is  not  a  solitary  instance. 
Mrs.  Webster  seems  oftenest  writing  for  the 
calm  of  a  rather  philosophic  drawing-room. 
Her  reaUy  wise  and  charming  sayings,  it 
is  to    be    feared,    would    be   lost    even  in 
the  intellectual   atmosphere  of  the  London 
School    Board   if    she    should    experiment 
there  in  such  '*  unreasons "  as  she  says  are 
*<  fair  ladies'  eloquence."    No  doubt,  she  will 
"truck"  there  "for  sober  sense  and  use." 
In  any  case,  she  has  the  poetic  experience 
to  help  her,  that  honour  comes  rather  posthu- 
mously,    if   she    find    that    the    generous 
reformers  in  School  Boards,  as  elsewhere,  must 
wait  for  posterity  for  their  fall  fame.    So  good  a 
poet  devoted  to  "  sober  sense  and  use  "  may 
be  cause  of  regret  to  Bohemian  litterateurs^ 
who  are  wicked  enough  not  to  value  public 
dignities  before  private  skiU. 

But  if  we  cannot  allow  that  this  drama  is 
an  addition  to  English  dramatic  successes,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  the  thoughtfulness,  the 
finesse,  often  to  excessive  quaintness,  the  cul- 
ture, the  literary  skill,  that  appear  through- 
out the  volume.    The  translator  of  Greek 
^ays,  and  a  wide  reader  of  the  poets,  Mrs. 
Webster   shows    marks    of  only  too  much 
sympathy  with  them.    It  is  a  real  critical 
objection  to  her  work,  that  she  uses,  as  one 
example  of  several  such,  Dante's  "  forward 
foot "  for  the  help  of  one  of  her  characters ; 
and  in  the  scene  of  Aubrey  with  his  mother, 
it  is  impossible  to  forget  the  similar  one  in 
Hamlet.    It  is  a  final  test  of  tme  dramatic 
feeling  if  a  dramatist  allows  even  for  a  mo- 
ment a  memory  of  this  kind  to  disturb  his 
or  her  own  special  vision.    No  one  caught  up 
to  the  dramatic  heaven  can  possibly  be  an  imi- 
tator. Someof  the  wordsthislady  manufactures 
are  also  tests  of  her  dramatic  weakness.    Who 
could  enjoy  as  expressive    such   words    as 
"asquawk,"  **  painsfully "  P    These   do  not 
come  but  of  the  study,  and  they  are  not  its 
best  products.    Her  use  of  the  word  <<  foul " 
is  objectionable  exceedingly.     To  say  that 
Disguises  can  be  read  a  second  time  with 
much  more  pleasure  than  the  first  is  a  just 
tribute  to  the  literary  ability  of  its  author, 
who  has  already  gained  an  honourable  place 
among  present  writers ;  but  this  is  hardly  a 
testimony  to  its  dramatic  power.  It  has  all  the 
nature  of  a  study :  the  paleness,  the  correct- 
ness, the   over-nicety,    and   the    mosaic  of 
memories  of  other  writers.    This  is  not  the 
field  where  Mrs.  Webster's  undoubted  powers 
can  get  their  fullest  exercise,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  she  will  find  time  to  '^  tell "  some  other 


thesis"  yet  which  may  fulfil  her  fine  pro- 


mise of  several  years  ago.  Of  Disguises' %h.e 
has  no  need  to  be  ashamed  or  the  opposite. 
Its  good  bits  could  be  picked  out  by  hundreds, 
but  these  do  not  make  a  trae  play,  how- 
ever numerous.  To  quote  firom  a  drama 
would  be  the  poorest  of  all  compliments  to 
its  artistic  unity. 

About  Mrs.  Tindal's  Bhymes  and  Legends 
the  proverb  Nil  de  mortuis  nisi  hanum  warns 
us.    It  could  be  proved  perhaps  that  this^ 
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like  most  proverbs,  ought  to  be    read  by 
contrary,  the  feelings  of  the  living  being  the 
right  and  only  subject  of  anxiety  to  criticism. 
Charmingly  sympathetic    woman  she  must 
have  been,  and,  in  the  circle  of  friends,  of 
essential  importance ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
this  volume  of  value  to  the  world  of  art.    It 
is    a    book     of    fine    impressions,    literary, 
moral,    and    religions;    but     there     is    no 
executive  shape   m   any  one  poem  of   the 
book.    It  is  full  of  generous  thoughts  and  of 
most  womanly  aspirations  after  happiness  for 
everyone  in  this  and  all  other  life,  out  they 
are  such  as  prose  can  express  better  than 
rhyme.    That  the  volume  may  be  readable  to 
very  many  so-called  lovers  of  poetry  need  not 
be  doubted.    There  is  a  wide  world  of  readers 
who  think  that  measure  and  sound  and  vague- 
ness are  the  sole  characteristics  of  poetrv. 
The  foam  is  foam;   and  it  is  fact,  let  it  be 
remembered ;  and  it  has  beauty,  though  not 
much  reality :  therefore,  there  should  be  no 
rash  condemnation  of  things  of  this  kind  that 
may  not  have  truly  poetic  form  to  preserve 
them  from  soon  dying.    Mrs.  Tindal's  friends 
may  well  be  proud  of  their  cultivated  and 
refined  relation.     It  is  one  thing  to  have  such 
a  memorial  of  her,  no  doubt  a  good  one ;  it 
is  another  to  demand  the  verdict  from  artists 
that  this  is  genuine  work  in  their  department. 
"  The  Cry  of  the  Oppressed"  is  the  strongest 
piece  in  the  volume,  and  it  is  nearly  a  piece  of 
art.     The  muse  that  awakes  at  contemporary 
events,  such  as  "  The  Hartley  Colliery  Acci- 
dent," is  not  of  the  true  quality.    Excess  of 
fljrmpathy  ia  as  destructive  of  art  as  too  little 
of  it.     Floating  on  the  present,  as  on  facts  of 
the  daily  newspaper,  is  not  the  way  of  poets. 
Let,  however,  the  chill,  if  beneficial,  air  of 
public  criticism  make  Mrs.  Acton  Tindal's 
memory  but  the  nearer  and  dearer  to  the 
friends  who  had  the  high  privilege  of  her 
delicate  and  cultivated  companionship. 

The  facts  of  the  "  Prefatory  Memoir"  are 
interesting,  but  the  criticism  Is  of  the  kind 
from  which  to  be  saved.         T.  Sinclaib. 


KEW  NOVBLS. 


LiUf  of  the  Valley.  By  Mrs.  Sandolph.  In 
3  vols.    (Hurst  &  Blackett.) 

JSdna :  a  Tale  of  the  Babylonian  Captivity, 
By  Julian  St.  Clare.  (Charing  Cross  Pub- 
lishing Co.) 

Sugh  Senmf  Oh.  OK:  ^  Oa^d  Novel. 
By  the  Jlev.  B.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt. 
(Sirahaa  k  Co.) 

Marie;  or^  OHmpsee  of  Life  in  Trance.  By 
Annie  Baine  Ellis.    (Bell  &  Sons.) 

Imitating  the  sensible  practice  of  certain 
Btud-farms,  Mrs.  Randolph  christens  each  of 
her  literary  offispring  by  the  name  of  a  species 
of  the  same  genua  Such  names  should  be 
perfectly  arbitrary ;  the  attempt  to  work  into 
each  book  some  desperate  reference  to  its 
floral  title  is  clearly  a  mistake.  Being  first 
in  the  field,  she  has  naturally  monopolised  the 
wild  flowers  as  the  prettiest  set  of  titles,  but 
there  remains  no  lack  of  specialities — the 
hothouse,  for  instance,  or  the  Kitchen  garden 
— ^for  even  Cauliflower  or  Onions,  if  they  only 
helped  us  to  remember  the  author,  would  be 
better  than  the  weak  alliterations  in  vogue. 
It  muaty  however,  be  owned  that  LUy  of  the 


Fb/Zey  justifies  its  name  in  its  modest  dispro- 
portion of  flowers  to  leaves.     There  is  really 
so  little  of  it  that  we  could  easily  have  com- 
pressed it  without  loss  into  half  a  volume. 
But  in  fairness  let  us  add  that  if  we  had  then 
been  challenged  to  expand  it  again  without 
adding  to  it,  we  should  utterly  have  failed  in 
the  art  where  Mrs.  Randolph  is  supreme,  for 
the  literary  Penelope  who  deludes  Uie  suitors 
with  the  semblance  of  activity  and  of  daily 
progress,  whose  shuttle  fliee  so  deftly,  but  to 
so  little  purpose,  is  an  artist  essentially  femi- 
nine.    Since  her  last  work,   Genista,  Mrs. 
Randolph  has  taken  a  false  and  fatal  step, 
from  the  good  old-fashioned  improbability  of 
incident  to  improbability  of  conduct— «  dis* 
tinction,  by-the-way,  which  too  many  novelists 
ignore  to  their  hurt.    It  is  not  the  vagaries 
of  fortune  which  offend  the  reader,  so  long  as 
the  worthy  heroes  and  heroines  do  not  tamper 
with  her  wheel;   but  when,  on  purpose  to 
tempt  Providence,  their  wisdom  stoops  now 
and  then  to  folly,  and  their  virtue  to  tricks,  we 
dismiss  with  incredulous  contempt,  if  not 
with  a  certain  spiteful  triumph,  theee  preten- 
tions personages  who  fall  so  &r  beneath  our 
feet  from  heights  so  far  above  our  heads. 
This  Lily  and  her  lover,  for  instance,  owe 
the  privilege  of  tragic  experiences  entirely 
to  their  penistent  device  of  baming,  losing, 
or  forgetting  addresses.     After  a  tiro  years' 
heartrending  separation,  dae  to  these  causes, 
during  which  Lily  hides  herself  as  a  governess 
under  a  false  name,  and  the  artist  resides  in 
Italy — of    course,    insanely  forbidding    any 
letters  to  be  forwarded---they  meet  by  ohanoe 
in  Kensington  Gardens,  and  arrange,  not  only 
a  speedy  marriage,  but  a  new  complication. 
"  Here  is  my  address,"  he  says,  at  parting, 
"  write  to  me  every  day.    Ah,  here  I  the  only 
Card  I  have.     If  I  am  run  over  going  home 
there  will  be  nothing  to  identify  me,  Lily ; 
think  of  that!"    Need  we  add  that  at  the 
first  crossing,  absorebd  in  her  departed  vision, 
he  heeds  not  the  impending  furniture  van, 
and  is  carted  off  to  the  hospital  with  a  frac- 
tured skull ;  or  that  Lily,  on  her  side,  contrives 
to  lose  the  card  before  she  gets  home,  where 
she  is  promptly  turned  into  the  streets  on  the 
undeniable  charge  of  kisnng  a  young  gentle- 
man in  the  public  park ;  or  that  she  is  rescued 
in  a  fainting  and  famishing  condition  by  a 
lady  of  rank,  who  turns  out  to  be  her  own 
aunt ;  or  that  the  lovers,  severed  as  the  poles 
for  another  volume,  meet  in  the  end,  and 
regale  one  another  with  the  usual  tedious 
unravelling  of  their  own  misunderstandings  ? 
The  main  plot  of  the  book  is  more  unusual, 
if  rather  painful.    A  little  girl,  Lily  Ein- 
naird,  the  child    of    an  insane  mother,  is 
drowned  on  the  voyage  from  India.     By  a 
mistake,  her  playfellow,  Lily  Dalrymple,  is 
substituted  for  her,  and  handed  over  to  an 
ecceotric  Mr.  and  Miss  Kinnaird,  who,  dread- 
ing this  hereditary  insanity,  bring  her  up 
in  the  cloistered  seclusion  of  tiieir  walled 
park,  within  which  no  word  of  love,  spoken, 
written,  or  printed,  is  allowed  to  intrude — at 
least,  until  a  lover  chooses  to  creep  in  by  a 
wicket  gate,  and  prove  in  a  single  interview 
that  ''stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  mtkeJ* 
The  subject  of  the  first  volume  is  therefore 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Ghlden  Butter- 
fly\  but  the  treatment,  i£  inferior  in  vigour 
ami  originality,  is  br  more  adequate  to  the 


theme,  both  in  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  grace 
of  expression.  Indeed,  it  is  not  for  the  first 
time  that  we  felicitate  Mrs.  Randolph  upon 
her  style,  which  is  so  even  and  harmonious 
that  even  this  new  work,  poor  as  it  is  in 
matter,  will  be  read  with  satisfaction. 

Of  Edna  we  do  not  pretend  to  have  reid 
much  more  than    the  Preface,    where  tiie 
author  hints  that,  the  newspapers  having  bem 
ezeroised  a  good  deal  lately  about  the  '*  fertile 
plains  of  the  Mesopotamian  Yalley,"  he  hag 
lost  no  time  in  striking  while  the  iron  is  hot 
That  there  exists  a  public  which  can  gra^p 
the  connexion  between  the  Decree  of  Ojnii 
and  the  late  Turkish  Convention  is  painfallj 
clear,  as  the  work  has    reached  its  thiri 
edition.    No  doubt,  as  the  author  obserrei, 
'*  the  revered  men  of  this  period  wire  indeed 
— to  borrow  the  words  of  a  great  authoritjr- 
men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves ; "  but  we 
were  hardly  prepared  to  find  their  speech  at 
onoe  BO  like  and  so  unlike  our  own.   Tiie 
soliloquies,  for  instaaos,  of  *^  that  strangelj 
composite  priest  Assnr ''  recal  the  less  loeid 
momentsof  Jean  Paul imther  thanof  Nebuchad- 
nezzar.   The  deecriptions  are  naturally  of  that 
voluptuous  exuberance  peculiar  to  the  Scrip- 
tural novel )  Belshazsar'a  feaat  might  indeed 
have  been  painted  by  a  guilty  guest  at  that 
*'  pandemonial  orgie  "  (m^),  or  by  one  of  the 
dancing  girls— ^  not  mere  balli  [t»o]  danoen, 
but  educated  ladies  who  held  a  higti  place  in 
Egyptian  society,  who    coupled  with  their 
terpsichoreaa  accomplislanieiit,"  Ae.   Theie 
pages,  rich  in  absurdity,  are  headed  b j  a  iiir 
frontispiece,  ia  which  liieir  whole  seope  aad 
character  are  presented,  wa  it  were,  uider  • 
type  or  ^mboL     This   le  inscribed '*  TIm 
Temple  of  Baal  or  Tower  of  Babel"  Ttii 
fabric,  so  stupendous,  eo  airy,  so  f anta8tie-i& 
short,  so  Babylonish — ^merits  a  word  of  de- 
scription.   Its  architect*->whether  Nimiod  or 
Nebuchadnezzar  matters  not — has  adopted  a 
style  which  we  may  call  Prophetical  Eclec- 
ticism.   The  base  of  the  structure,  whose 
main  outline  is  that  of  a  Burmese  pagoda,  is 
borrowed  from   the    Coliseum;    upon  this 
inclined  arcades  of  a  Tay  Bridge  character 
form  a  series  of  jperrone^  a  neat  little  Queen 
Anne  residence  adorning  each  inteisectioiu 
Higher  up  more  Tay  Bridge,  winding  in  a 
vast  spiral  dotted  with  smi^  objects,  appa- 
rently railway  trains,  if  they  are  not  more 
Queen  Anne  houses.    Still  higher  frowns  the 
Castle  of   St.  Angelo,  enriched  with  good 
Romanesque  work,  supporting  at  about  the 
height  of    Snowdon  the  famiMar  bottreesei 
and  pinnacles  of  Mont  St.  Michel.    We  most 
not  forget  the  front  door — an  arch  of  Titus 
flanked  by  two  of  Cleopatra's  needles— nor 
the    handsome    Italian   belvederes   on   the 
second  floor.     In  the  foreground  lies  Babylon 
the  Great,  represented  by  two  Hottentot  huts 
of  the  inverted  pudding-basin  form,  whenoe 
issue  goodly  Babylonians— among  whom  we 
fail  to  identify  the  Popo— who  point  with 
pride,  as  well  they  may,  to  their  religioiii 
edifices.    This  Babel  of  Styles  as  well  as  of 
Tongues  is  a  really  ingenious  contribotietK 
both  to  the  theory  and  history  of  art. 

We  cannot  but  regret  the  form  in  which 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  written  his  reminisoencM 
of  Oxford.  As  these,  he  tells  us,  ••extend 
over  more  then  thirty  yearSi  variouaana^Aw"^" 
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hATe  been    indulged    In,    which 
ntained,  to  exercise  the  ingenuitj  or 


are 
the 


of  old  Oxford  meD."    fiut  as  the 
book  win  be  popnlarlj  mcoepted  as  a  picture 
of  the  Oxford  of  some  partioular  date  within 
that  period,  if  not  of  the  present  daj,  we  are 
bound  to  observe  that,  though  each  scene 
maj  have  been  true  of  its  own  day,  the 
universitj  life  which  they  depict  as  a  whole 
ii  one  which  never  has,  and  never  could  have, 
existed.      To  crowd  into    the  three  years' 
ave«r  of  Sttgh  Heron  all  the  movements  of 
event  and  of  thought  at  Oxford  in  which 
Mr.  l^rwhitt  has  ti^Lcn  part  is  as  reasonable 
as  to  combine  the  whole  of  English  history 
m  a  fancy  sketch  of  the  present  reign.    His 
long    experience,    varied  recollections,    and 
strongly  marked  views  would,  we  think,  have 
fully  entitled  him  to  attention  without  the 
ensnaring  aid  of    fiction.     Some  excellent 
things  he  says  excellently,  when  he  is  quite 
aariona  and  much  in  earnest ;  and  upon  the 
aim  and  method  of  the  university  as  a  train^ 
ing  plaes  fior  barbarians  we  must  own  ourselves 
pmooally  among  the  minority  who  share  hid 
views.     The  great  defect  of  the  book  is, 
however,  the  free  use  of  Oxford  and  sporting 
alang  of  various  periods.     It  may  be  un« 
reaaonaUe,  but  it  is  surely  only  natural,  to  be 
aiioeked  at  the  slang  in  use  before  our  own 
days.  The  jargon  of  Misa  Bumey's  horsey 
youBf  men,  or  of  Verdant  Green*a  set,  was 
bo  doubt  admired  in  its  day  as  sharp  and 
genteel,  bat  we  can  hardly  realise  the  fact 
now  if  we  toy.    Those,  however,  who  protest 
the  most  sincerely  against  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's 
^rm  and  style  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  those 
who  will  at  the  same  time  do  fullest  justice 
to  his  genuine  enthusiasm,  ripe  culture,  and 
^eneroos  love  for  and  striving  after  all  that 
18  beat. 

Marie  is  only  one  of  Bell's  Beading  Books 
for  Schools,  but  it  deserves  more  than  a  pass- 
ing notice  among  the  schoolbooks.  Children 
wiU  indeed  learn  more  about  French  life  from 
it  than  from  a  library  of  geography  and 
history;  but  it  requires  a  grown-up  taste 
satiated  by  modem  fiction  to  appreciate  fully 
this  homely  and  nnvamished  chronicle, 
Marie  Is  an  average  respectable  servant^msid 
of  the  old  school,  who  attends  a  middle-class 
master  and  mistress  during  a  sojourn  in 
Prance,  where  she  uses  her  eyes  well,  and 
notes  down  facts  and  impressions  with  a 
freshness  and  simplicity  which  are  altogether 
charming.  If  the  book  be  not  an  autobio- 
graphy, or  at  least  tak^  down  foerhatim  from 
Mary's  lips»  the  authoress  has  shown  marvel- 
fens  art  in  catching  the  blunt,  steady,  obser- 
vant, and  shrewd  tone  of  the  capable  maid- 
servant  We  shall  hope  to  find  out  the  truth 
upon  this  not  unimportant  point.  If  there 
were  apace  a  few  passages  of  true  English 
humour  might  be  quoted.  The  old  aunt  is 
exoellent,  who  insists  on  taking  her  pet 
donkey  upon  the  tour,  and,  finding  that  travel- 
ling does  not  suit  him,  stays  on  the  way 
at  Kavre  till  his  death,  tending  his  infirmities, 
and  playing  cards  with  her  landlady.  Mr. 
Lalor,^  the  genteel  Irishman,  riding  his 
favourite  mare  through  France,  a  sort  of 
knight-errant  warring  with  douaniers  and 
hotel  keepers,  is  also  capital  The  descrip- 
of  the  towns,    too,   remind  us  more 


read  elsewhere.  Those  who*  agree  with  our 
reasons  for  liking  this  little  book  are  sure  to 
like  it  excessively ;  those  who  are  not  content 
with  prosaic  simplicity,  ho vrever  trvtthful,  will 
call  it  poor  stuff.  £.  Pusoell. 


REOBNT  YEESB. 


ffine  Moa,  ike  Maori  Maiden,  By  J.  £. 
Ollivant.  (Mowbray.]|  This  is  a  poem  of  uo 
great  length,  written  in  verse  of  the  Hiawatha 
brand,  on  the  basis  of  a  New  Zealand  legend. 
The  extreme  faoilifcy  of  the  style  has  long  caused 
it  to  drop  out  of  favour  with  readers  of  poetry 
whojoare  for  something  more  than  improvisation, 
but  Mr.  Ollivant  will  compare  not  unfavourably 
with  most  of  Longfellow's  followers.  He  has, 
moreover,  given  his  book  an  additional  interest 
and  value  by  joining  to  his  verse  copious 
notes  and  appendices  on  what  CoL  Haymerle 
would  call  I£b8  NovO'Zealandieae,  the  fast  dis- 
appearing fauna,  flora,  customs,  &c.,  of  the 
Archipelago.  A  short  time  may  thus  be  spent 
on  the  book  with  more  pleasure  and  profit  ttian 
on  most  volumes  of  minor  yerse. 

Original  Readings,  By  B.  Henry.  (Newman 
and  do.)  These  readings  deserve  the  praise 
given  to  them  in  a  short  reoommendatory 
epistle  given  to  them  by  Mrs.  Stirling,  who  has 
been,  we  are  told,  among  the  readers.  They 
are  not  entirely  verse,  though  the  majority  are. 
Some  of  these  latter,  perhaps  most  of  them,  are 
of  the  domestic  affection  kind,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  effective  at  readings,  and  hardly  claim  to 
be  treated  as  literature.  A  very  effective  medley 
of  prose  and  verse,  entitled  '*  St.  Valentine,^' 
seems  to  have  been  written  for  Mrs.  Stirling, 
and  most  people  can  guess  how  admirably  that 
accomplished  artist  would  counterfeit  Miss 
Luoretia.  A  little  scene  called  "  Fast  Friends," 
with  two  personals  only,  might  be  made  very 
good  in  a  drawmg-room,  and  so  might  the 
comedietta  of  ''Lady  Helps."  Altogether, 
Mr.  Henry  would  seem  to  possess  considerable 
ability  for  this  sort  of  work,  and  might,  we 
should  think,  aspire  to  something  better  in  the 
way  of  dramatic  or  semi-dramatic  composition. 

The  Syrens,  and  other  Poems.  By  Mary  Ann 
Jevons.  (W.  Kent  and  Co.)  This  is  a  very 
small  book  of  verses  which  seem  to  have  been 
composed  at  very  long  intervals.  With  so  much 
breathing-time  Mrs.  Jevons  might  perhaps 
have  turned  out  something  a  little  more  sotgnS, 
For  instance,  let  us  take  her  first  poem's  first 
stanza: — 

"  Look  down— far  doimward.    Are  not  these  the 
syrens  ? 
Do  not  their  white  arms  gleam  ? 
Here  wavering  smibeams  light  the  depths  of 
ocean 
Like  some  sweet  doubtful  dream«" 

It  must  be  clear  that  a  single  rhyme  is  not 
sufficient  for  so  long  a  stanza,  and  that  the  ear 
distinctly  demands  another  in  the  first  and  third 
lines.  Similar '*ungirtness"  is  manifest  else- 
where, while  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  the 
thought  are  seldom  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
the  lack  of  precision  and  elegance  in  the  form. 

William  of  Normandy :  a  Flay^and  Poems, 
By  Bebert  Mitchell,  (filffingham  Wilson.)  Mr. 
Mitchell's  work  is  of  a  kind  not  very  easy  to 
criticise.  It  is  careful  enough  in  design  and 
execution,  and  has  a  certain  old-fashioned 
plainneea  of  diction  which  is  not  altogether 
unattractive  after  the  "  intensities ''  and  aSecta- 
tions  of  the  day.  Some  of  the  '*  Crimean 
Sonnets  "  which  dose  the  book  and  mark  the 
date  of  at  least  part  of  its  composition  are  by 
no  means  unworthy  perusal.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  book  must  be  pronounced  against 
when  the  one  infallible  test,  the  question.  Has 


forcibly  of  the  pla<M8  than  any thiog  we  have '  this,  or  has  it  not,  iUstinctness  of  savour  ?  is 


applied  to  it.  •*  William  of  Normandy,"  we  may 
mention,  is  a  long  and  elaborate  play  with  an 
extensive  list  of  characters,  and  testifies  to 
much  diligent  reading  of  Shakspere  and 
other  standard  dramatists  on  the  part  of  its 
author. 

The  JuvenOe  Poems  of  ^o^g^h  8,  Fletcher, 
(Published  by  subscription.)  lliere  is  an  oddity 
m  the  title  of  this  little  book  which  will  strike 
most  readers.  The  "  Juvenile  Poems  "  of  A.  B. 
is  a  title  generally  adopted  by  A.  B.  when  he 
has  written  poems  that  are  not  juvenile  and 
wishes  to  mark  the  distinotion.  Mr.  Joseph 
Fletcher,  it  appears,  has  not  reached  the  age  of 
seventeen  yet,  and  he  Would  therefbre  seem  to 
have  taken  time  rather  by  the  forelock  in  this 
designation  of  part  i.  before  part  ii.  has  come 
into  being.  Begarded  as  exercises,  these 
juvenilia  are  not  unworthy  some  attention, 
principally  because  the  models  upon  which  they 
are  calquis  are  good  models  in  themselves  and 
not  often  studied  nowadays.  Mr.  Fletcher  has 
chosen  Milton  and  Byron  as  hisareat  exemplars, 
and  in  part  his  themes  also.  His  work  is  as  yet 
purely  imitative,  but  it  displays  a  certain  amount 
of  literary  skill. 

The  Pirate  Ship,  Ae.  By  David  Blyth. 
(Edinburgh :  Edmonston.)  In  point  of  compo- 
sition this  is  rather  an  odd  book.  Forty  years 
ago,  it  seems,  there  died  at  Dundee  a  certain 
David  Blyth,  who  oame  of  "kenned  folk"  in 
the  metropolis  of  Jute,  and  was  for  most  of  his 
short  Life— he  died  at  the  1^  of  twenty-eight— 
a  sailor  in  the  merehant  service.  David  left 
certain  MS.  poems,  and  these  lead  the  van  in 
this  book.  But  other  members  of  the  Bl^h 
family  have,  it  seems,  since  been  made  poetical 
by  the  gods,  and  a  selection  of  their  work  forms 
an  Appendix  Which  is  not  the  least  bulky 
portion  of  the  book.  David's  poems  are  written 
in  the  literary  English  of  the  earlr  part  of  this 
century ;  the  others  mostly,  thouffh  not  wholly, 
in  Scotch.  *<The  Pirate  Ship'^  manifests  a 
certain  Uterary  capacity,  and  here  and  there  are 
some  strong  lines.  This  quatrain  of  **  Advioe 
to  a  Oritio,"  for  instance,  is  not  oontemptible 
either  as  verse  or  sense : — 

**  GiTe  the  advantage  of  thy  better  taste 
To  mend  what's  hadly  done  or  done  in  haste ; 
Commend  with  pleasure,  hut  condemn  with  pain. 
Faults  may  be  mended  if  we  try  again/' 

The  volume  as  a  whole  must  be  said  to  be  likely 
to  be  of  greater  interest  to  persons  of  the  name 
of  Blyth  than  to  outsiders,  but  it  certainly 
manifests  a  good  standard  of  ability  and  culture 
in  the  family  which  produoed  it. 

Wet  Days,  By  A  Farmer.  fO.  Kegan  Paul 
and  Go.)  It  is  not  surprising  that  any  farmer 
nowadays  should  be  in  a  bad  temper,  and  that 
a  farmer  who  habitually,  as  the  author  of  these 
poems  tells  us  is  his  practice,  indulges  his 
muse  on  wet  days  only  should  take  a  gloomier 
view  even  than  other  agriculturists.  We 
doubt,  however,  whether  mere  ill-temper  is  a 
specially  poetioal  mood,  and  ill-temper,  we  fear 
we  must  say,  is  the  prevailing  characteristic  of 
this  book.  The  autnor  seems  to  be,  like  the 
Pire  DuchSne,  in  a  perennial  rage.  He  is 
angry  with  the  poets  who  write  in  oliques, 
with  the  critics  who  praise  those  poets,  with  the 
rector  of  the  parish  who  does  not  come  and  see 
him  often  enough,  with  the  tutor  at  Eton  who, 
as  he  thinks,  did  not  teach  his  young  ideas  to 
shoot  twenty  yean  ago,  with  Mr.  Tennyson 
and  Mr.  Browning  because  they  will  not  write 
what  he  considers  songs.  Whaa  he  is  not 
scolding  he  meditates  in  a  melancholy  manner 
upon  various  riddles  of  the  painful  earth.  We 
should  feel  rather  inclined  to  rechristen  the 
book—"  The  Blues,"  by  A  Ghrumbler.  Yet  this 
£fti!pier  is  not  devoid  of  some  faculty  of  verse, 
and  has  a  frequent  nobility  of  thought.  Tbe 
foUowing  abort  poem,  dealing  with  the  well* 
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known  priyilege  attaohed  to  the  title  of  King- 
iale,  is  worth  quoting  :— 

**  Day  yields  to  day  in  this  oalm  place, 
Tears  are  but  days  that  I  retrace ; 

As  yet  no  chanjy^e  they  bring. 
And  here,  life's  fnrioos  battle  orer, 
I,  Conroy,  lie,  who  onoe  might  oorer 

My  head  before  a  king. 
**  Still  wonld  I  differ  from  the  liring, 
If    rincee  were  like  honours  giving 

To  men  in  fight  who  shiae. 
Sinoe  now  few  doff  their  hats  for  lore 
Of  king  below  and  God  aboye, 

I,  Conroy,  would  doff  mine." 

The  Poem«  of  the  late  William  Frank  Smith 
desenre  the  second  edition  in  which  they  are 
now  presented  (Smith,  Elder  and  Go.),  accom- 
panied by  a  short,  but  very  interesting,  memoir 
of  the  author  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  and  by  a 
specimen  of  his  more  professional  work  in  the 
snaps  of  a  lecture  on  medicine.  Mr.  W.  F. 
Smith  was  one  of  those  men  in  whose  case  it  is, 
to  use  the  yulgar  phrase,  a  toss-up  whether  they 
settle  down  to  literary  or  to  professional 
pursuits.  The  profession  of  medicine  finally 
won  Mr.  Smith,  and  kept  him  till  his  death,  at 
the  age  of  forty.  But,  at  little  more  than 
twenty-nine,  he  produced  a  volume  of  poems 
which,  with  some  additions  and  omissions, 
is  here  reprinted,  and  which  was  such  as  to 
leave  traces  in  the  memory  of  tiiose  who  read 
it  of  a  verv  different  kind  from  those  left,  or  not 
left,  by  the  usual  minor  poetry  of  the  usual 
minor  poet.  ''TheOilLcian  Urates,"  a  poem 
which,  unless  our  memory  deceives  us,  first 
appeared,  with  an  illustration,  in  some  periodi- 
cal, is  by  no  means  Mr.  Smith's  best  work,  but 
it  is  among  the  most  characteristic  of  its  author's 
bent.  That  bent  led  him  to  produce  vivid 
fantasy-pieces  of  the  pictorial  kind  not  al- 
together unlike  those  in  which  some  of  the  later 
poets  of  France,  and  especially  M.  Leconte  de 
Lifile,  have  excelled.  The  triad  of  poems, ' '  The 
Believer,"  "  The  Thinker,"  "  The  Worker  "  (St. 
Bruno,  Spinoea,  and  the  alchemist  Oomelius), 
are  remarkable  examples  of  the  style,  and,  what 
is  more,  they  are  rail  of  originality,  though 
partially  read  students  of  poet^  may  here  and 
there  think  that  they  detect  an  echo  of  Mr. 
Browning.  The  mystical  pietism  and  relicious 
melancholy  of  the  *'  Saint  Bruno  "  is  particularly 
well  rendered.  As  the  merit  of  Mr.  Smith's 
verse  lies  rather  in  the  complete  presentation  of 
the  several  pieces  than  in  anv  scattered  beauties, 
he  is  not  a  very  easy  author  to  illustrate  by 
quotation,  but  the  following  lines  may  perhaps 
not  unfairly  represent  him.^  Even  here,  perhaps, 
the  mutilation  is  hardly  fair,  forthe  whole  poem, 
*'  The  Idol,'*  is  a  remarkable  one.  Tet  in  one 
respect  Mr.  Smith  will  gain,  inasmuch  as  one 
terribly  bad  rhyme,  *'  wars  "  and  '*  laws,"  mars 
the  earlier  stanzas.  The  Idol  muses  over  his 
deserted  fane,  and  has  already  described  its 
former  magnificence : — 

**  The  slowly  rising  sand 
Hath  reached  my  som^kred  hand. 
The  cmel  carrion  birds  have  driven  wholly 
The  Ibis  half  divine 
And  the  crane  from  ont  my  shrine ; 
But  the  jackal  comes  by  night,  and  the  scorpion 
slowly 

To  my  very  lap  hath  crawled, 
UnaMshed  and  nnappalled 
By  my  solemn  eyes,  and  there  hath  dared  to  hatch 
her  brood  unholy. 

**  But  the  temple  roof  above 

I  watch  the  stars  I  love ; 
For  a  time  they  pass  awav,  and  in  their  room 

Other  constellations  bum ; 

Yet  in  oyoles  they  return 
Through  the  void  again  benignantly  to  loom. 

And  in  my  stony  ear 

They  whisper  better  cheer. 
And  solemnly  and  patiently  I  wait  the  change  of 
doonu" 


The  last  stanza  well  illustrates  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  Mr.  Smith's  work.  He  is  frequently 
dc^cient  in  attention  to  details  of  language, 
metre,  rhythm,  rhyme,  and  the  like.  But  he 
is  more  than  saved  by  the  vigour,  the  freshnesGL 
and  the  poetical  quality  of  his  imager]^  and 
thought.  A  longer  ana  steadier  devotion  to 
literature  must  have  made  him  something  more 
than  a  minor  poet. 

The  Brook.    By  Sophia  Lydia  Walters.    (0. 
Kegan   Paul   and   Go.)     No  one  capable  of 
judging   could   mistake   the   merits   of  Miss 
Walters' "  Dreamers'  Sketch-book."  But  every- 
one capable  of  judg^ing  must  have  felt  that  the 
author  was  in  great  danger  of  being  carried 
away  by  her  own  copia  verborum.    Her  appear- 
ance so  soon  with  a  firesh  volume  of  verse  is 
therefore  a  sign  of  doubtful  healthiness,  and  on 
opening  The  Brook  the  reader  soon  sees  that  his 
fears  are  justified.    A  stanza  of  Miss  Walters 
own  best  expresses  her  attitude — 
"  I  am  so  glad  in  wandering, 
I  cannot  think — I  only  sin^ 
Of  life,  of  light,  of  everythmg, 
And  wonder  what  they  mean," 
This  volume,  Uke  the  former,  is  fall  of  pretty 
and  musical  things.    But,  even  more  than  the 
former,  it  is  open  to  the  charges  of  vagueness, 
diffaseness,  and  wordiness  which  not  seldom 
loses  si^ht  of  sense  altogether.    Miss  Walters 
should  impose  upon  herself  an  abstinence  of  at 
least  a  year  from  putting  pen  to  paper. 

Ghoiee  Poema  and  Lyrics,  Edited  by  J.^.T. 
Ashby.  (Belfe  Bros.)  This  is  a  volume  of 
school  selections  not  worse,  but  perhaps  rather 
better,  than  the  generality  of  such  things.  To 
some  of  its  critical  remarks — for  instance,  to 
that  which  asserts  that  the  present  Lord  Lyttou 
is  "one  of  the  truest  poets  of  the  day" — 
exception  may  perhaps  be  taken.  But  the 
readers,  or  rather  learners,  for  whom  it  is 
intended  are  not  likely  to  pay  very  much 
attention  to  the  critioism,  and  when  they  have 
leamt  the  text  they  will  have  stored  their 
minds  with  no  small  proportion  of  the  best 
things^in^English  poetry. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

The  Annual  BegitUr  for  the  year  1879  will 
shortly  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Bivington.  With 
the  present  volume— the  seventeenth  of  the 
new  series— the  Annwd  Begister  enters  upon 
the  122nd  year  of  its  publication.  This  year  is 
marked  by  tiie  appomtment  of  a  new  editor, 
and  the  new  volume  aims  at  preserving  an 
absolutely  impartial  record  of  contemporary 
history  compiled  with  more  than  ordinary  care. 
Mesbbs.  BiviNOTOir  will  likewise  shortly 
issue  in  two  volumes  a  critical  and  devotional 
exposition  of  the  Collects  of  the  Day,  by  Dr. 
Gh)ulbam,  the  Dean  of  Norwich;  Church 
Prindplea  on  the  Basis  of  the  Church  Catechism, 
for  the  Use  of  Teachers  and  the  more  Advanced 
Glasses  in  Sunday  and  other  Schools,  by  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Macbeth;  and  Characteristics  and  Motives 
of  the  Christian  Life:  beiuff  Ten  Sermons 
preached  in  Manchester  Cathe£al,  by  the  Bev. 
W.  J.  Knox  Little. 

Six  periodical  publications  are  issued  in 
Antananarivo,  the  capital  of  Mada^car.  TSny 
8da  ("  Gh>od  Words ")  enjoys  a  circulation  of 
3,500  coines  monthly;  Varytondrdhan-TantShf 
{'*  Rioe  mixed.with  Honey  "),  a  bi-monthly  sale 
of  3,000  copies,  this  periodical  being  illustrated 
with  engravings  from  the  British  Workman; 
Mpandlotsaina  (**  The  Ck)unsellor  "),  700  oopies 
ouarterly ;  Sakdizan^ny  AnJ^Mymad^iidoa  ('<  ThA 
Ohildren's  Friend"),  2,500  oopies  monthly; 
the  Aniamdnarivo  Annual  (in  English),  700 
copies  annuallv ;  and  the  list  is  cl<Med  by  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Malagas;^  Folk-Lore  Sociely, 
printed  for  private  circulation. 


The  American  ISpelling  Beformers  hare 
started  a  journal,  called  the  Phondic  Teaxker, 
for  discussing  and  disseminating  their  yiswi, 
being  apparently  a  new  series  of  aa  oidsr 
periodical  of  the  same  title.  It  is  prioked 
entirely  in  the  alphabet  of  the  American  Spell- 
ing Beform  Association,  and  will  in  fataro 
supersede  the  Bulletins  of  that  body.  The  two 
numbers  that  have  reached  us  contain  artielv 
on  various  points  connected  witii  spelUng  and 
pronunciation,  a  poem  of  Tennyson's,  and  other 
purely  literary  pieces.  The  joomal  seemi 
likely  to  do  good  work  in  populariBine  the 
movement.  It  appears  monthly,  the  paDLuhir 
being  T.  E.  Viokroy,  1117  North  Twenty-fiilh 
Street,  St.  Louis. 

Miss  Bethaic-Edwakds'  work,  Holidayi  » 
Eastern  France,  an  account  of  some  mootbi 
spent  in  the  Jura,  Franche-Oomt^,  Seine-et- 
Mame,  &o.,  is  to  be  published  in  a  French 
translation. 

We  learn  from  the  Tablet  that  the  contmni- 
tor  of  Baronius'  Annals,  Father  Genenwo 
Oalenzio,  the  learned  Oratorian  engaged  apoa 
the  continuation  of  Baronius'  Church  BUif^, 
has  already  six  foHo  volumes  of  MS.  ready  for 
the  press.  They  cover  a  period  of  six  yean,  and 
comprise  part  of  the  reigns  of  Sixtos  Y.,  IJrbu 
Vn.,  Ghregory  XIV.,  and  Innocent  IX.  They 
contain  a  great  quantity  of  impublished  doen- 
ments,  including  about  two  hundred  briefa 
of  Sixtus  Y.  The  times  of  Olement  YIII.  and 
of  Leo  XL  will  occupy  six  other  foho  yolomes. 
Father  Oalenzio  is  the  author  of  the  Lifei  of 
Boniftice  YIII.  and  of  Cardinal  Baromni ;  of 
the  Esofme  critico  letterario  deUe  Opere  rigwarduti 
la  Storia  del  OoncUio  di  Trenio,  of  the  Saggio  ii 
Storia  del  ConcUio  di  Tren*o  sotto  Pado  IIL, 
and  of  the  volume  of  Dooumenti  inediti  t  wnti 
Lavori  letterarii  stU  Concilio  di  Trento, 

Mb*  H.  SoHuiz-WiLSOir  is  the  author  of  tte 
article  on  ''  Eppelein  von  Gailingen"  in  tlie 
April  number  of  the  Comhill  Magazitu. 

The  number  of  applicants  for  tiokete  fotlL 
Ernest  Benan's  Hibbert  Lectures  has  been  w 
great  that,  notwithstanding  St  George's  M 
will  hold  twice  the  numb^  that  the  Ghipta 
House  would  accommodate,  there  would  be 
many  hundred  persons  disappointed.  Under 
these  circumetanoes  M.  Benan  has  kindly  oon- 
sented  to  repeat  each  lecture  on  the  momiog 
of  the  days  following  those  advertised,  at 
eleven  o'dook. 

Messes.  Brvnraroir  have  the  following 
educational  works  just  ready  :—ilo«»«  ona 
Jtdiet,  edited  by  the  Bev.  0.  E.  Moberljr,  ILA, 
forming  a  volume  of  the  Bugby  edition  of 
Shakspere's  plays;  and  A  Pradic9l  CM 
Method  for  Beginners,  based  on  a  Groduaki 
Application  of  Chrammar  to  Translalion  aw 
Con^position,  by  F.  Bitohie,  M.A.,  andE.H. 
Moore,  M.A.,  masters  at  the  High  School, 
Plymouth.  The  aim  of  the  work,  which  is  «t 
once  a  grammar  and  exercise  book,  is  to  se<»uo 
a  uiufonn  method  of  teaching  grammar,  and  to 
afford  abundant  practice  in  loleotions,  d;o.,  at 
the  time  the  grammar  is  being  leamt. 

The  Oommission  of  the  Arohives  of  the 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  met  for  the  first 
time  on  March  17.  The  new  reg^atione  wera 
discussed  in  the  most  libmal  spirit.  Engueh 
readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  free  aooese  to 
all  documents  was  admitted  in  principle  down 
to  the  fkU  of  the  First  Bmpire  (1814).  Acoes 
to  those  of  later  date  is  to  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Oommission,  which  intende  to 
use  its  right  of  refusal  with  the  very  gresteet 
reserve.  At  the  next  sitting  the  preparation  ot 
the  catalogue  and  the  publication  of  dooamente 
will  be  considered.  rs\r> 

The  Becord  Office  has  just;  issued  a  ne^ 
volume  of  the  Croniques  et  Anchiennetlswnn 
de  la  Grant  Bretaigne,  by  Jean  Wstuin,    we 
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need  uoKtody  call  attention  to  the  merits  of  the 
new  edition  of  thie  author,  who  is  so  yaloable 
for  the  hiitory  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
edition  jpabliehed  in  Franoe  from  1858  to  1863 
by  the  Society  for  the  History  of  France  is  far 
enipaandby  thisof  Mr.  William  Hardy.  The 
latter  more  cUmbhr  follows  the  only  complete 
and  important  MS.»  which  is  in  the  National 
Library  at  Paris.    It  even  gives  the  passages 


by  Waurin  from  Monstrelet,  Jean 
Lef^Tre  of  St-Bemy,  and  other  authors.  The 
new  Tolnme  contains  an  account  of  the  events 
which  ooeozred  between  the  years  1422  and  1143. 

It  is  propoeed  to  form  in  St.  Petersburg  a 
society  to  be  called  the  Society  of  Lovers  of 
Poetry.  Its  comprehensiYe  scope  will  be  the 
stady  of  Bussian  and  foreign  poets,  both 
ancieiit  and  modem,  including  also  attention  to 
the  arte  of  music  and  the  drama.  The  society 
will  undertake  the  publication  of  selections  and 
translations  from  Hxe  more  remarkable  produc- 
tions of  Ibieign  poetical^  literature,  and  of 
essays  on  the  genius  of  their  authors. 

A.  FoeiHUMOTTS  volume  of  the  late  'Prof.  S. 
IL  BdomflTs  History  of  Bussia,  forming  the 
tventf-ninth  volume  of  this  elaborate  wore  and 
bfiagmg  tlia  History  down  to  the  reign  of 
Oitherine  IL,  will  shortly  be  published. 

Mb.  FuBxrvALL  is  printing  from  two  of  the 
HsagWTt  MSS.  of  Mr.  Wm.  W.  B.  Wynne, 
of  Psmarth,  a  fifteenth-century  hymn  to  the 
Tinm  1^  a  Welsh  poet  in  ordinary  English 
speUing,  and  a  phonetic  copy  of  it  by  another 
WebhniaD,  showing  the  Welsh  pronunciation. 
*'We  sseno  the  bnf^ht  queene  with  cunning," 
appean  as  "Wi  sm  due  bricht  qwin  wjib. 
kwrnng,**  and  ''who  wed  such  with  a  rich 
ring  ••  as  **hw  wed  syts  with  a  ryts  ring." 

A  009TBA8T  to  the  Oberammergau  Passion 
PImx,  wfaioh  is  to  be  performed  again  this  season, 
is  thins  deseribed  by  a  well-known  Shaksperian 
anthority  in  a  letter  to  a  friend : — 

*' Yosn  9/g9  1  saw  a  Passion  Play  in  Spain  which 
VH  8iibluiiel]f  national  After  the  Migi  had 
imjsuated  thmr  gifts  to  Mary,  who  was  seated 
Mode  a  pastobowd  msnger  snzroimdad  by  paste- 
boefd  oxen  with  a  great  deal  of  genuine  straw 
shoot,  at  the  tmkle  of  a  little  bell  ballet  girls  in 
short  skirts  and  pink  tights  darted  from  Sie  side 
sosnee,  and,  pixonettin^  sroimd  the  gronp,  finaUy 
sinek  an  attitude  with  their  hands  over  the 
cndls^  and  their  elevated  toes  pointing  to  the 
aodieaoeu  When  the  cartain  went  down,  there 
were  voeifetous  oaUs  lor  the  aotors,  and  Christ 
appeared,  leading  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  bowed 
ha  thanks.  It  was  deeply  religions  to  the  people, 
and  many  women  wept.*^ 

A  mnr  volume  by  M.  GKrard  de  Bialle, 
sntitled  Lea  Temple$  de  VA/rique  et  de  VAmSrique, 
hae  inst  appeared  in  the  <*  Biblioth^ue  Utile  " 
published  by  Oermer  BaiUi&re.  The  object  of 
this  series  is  to  render  the  new  school  of  scientific 
and  Ustorioal  studies  popular  in  France. 

Thb  NoHon  states  that,  in  token  of  the  cen- 
tenary of  Ohanning's  birth,  the  Unitarian  Asso- 
dalion  will  issne  a  new  edition  of  his  life,  by 
his  nephew,  the  Bev.  W.  H.  Ohanning,  com- 
pressing it  into  one  volume.  Boberts  Bros. 
also  wifl  publish  BenUnUemees  of  Dr.  Ohanning, 
bv  lOss  Elisabeth  P.  Peabody ;  another  book 
about  him  by  the  Bev.  Oharles  T.  Brooks  ;  and 
I'rineiplea  and  PoriraiU,  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bartol. 

A  PAiELT  satisfactory  Portumese  translation 
of  Goe4he*s  Fanst  has  been  made  by  a  native  of 
Foaehal,  Madeira. 

1m  view  of  the  approaching  contest  for  the 
Amerioan  Preodenoy,  there  has  just  been  pub- 
Hsfaed  by  Messrs.  Bobert  Olarke  and  Oo.,  of 
Cinfflnnati,  a  compilation,  by  Florien  Oianque, 
of  aU  oonditational  provisions  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  elections,  the  elective 
franduse,  citiaenship,  and  the  naturalisation  of 


M.  LfoPOLD  DsusLE,  Director  of  the  National 
Library,  will  publish  shortly  with  Messrs. 
Champion  anew  volume,  entitled  if  ((tonnes  de 
FalSographie  et  de  Bibliographie,  The  points  of 
scholarship  handled  in  this  miscellany  are: — ^The 
LyonsPentateuch,  an  uncial  MS.  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury;  the  St.  Benigne  papyrus  at  Dijon;  the 
cartulary  of  Algare,  Bishop  of  Oontances  (about 
1140);  the  book  co|)ied  about  1250  at  St. -Denis; 
the  first  works  printed  at  AngoulSme  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  An  atlas  vrnh  photogravures 
will  render  the  work  one  of  much  value  for  the 
study  of  palaeography  at  these  several  dates. 

The  Bevue  Critique  states  that  F.  Ingold,  of 
the  Oratory,  will  shortly  publish  an  Eseai  de 
Bibliographie  Oratorienne,  and  a  work  on  Le 
JansSnisme  de  VOratoire, 

M.  TuRQXJET  proposes  to  publish  a  Bevue  dee 
SociStie  dee  Beaux-Arte  on  the  plan  of  the  Bevue 
dee  SociitSe  Savantee. 

Thb  150th  anniversary  of  the  fbundation 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore  is  to  be  duly  cele- 
brated. Beside  ^  a  public  dinner  (without 
which  no  celebration  appears  to  be  complete), 
the  Marjrland  Historical  Society  recommend 
that  a  series  of  papers  be  prepared  for  publica- 
tion by  competent  writers  to  illustntte  the 
history  of  the  city  in  every  important  particular 
from  the  date  of  its  original  settiement  to  the 
present  time. 

On  Tuesday  next,  April  6,  Prof.  Huxley  will 
give  the  first  of  a  course  of  two  lectures  at  the 
fioyal  Institution  on  "  Dogs  and  the  Problems 
connected  with  them;  *'  on  Thursday,  April  8, 
Prof.  Tyndall  will  ^ve  the  first  of  a  course  of 
six  lectures  on  '*  Light  as  a  Mode  of  Motion ;  " 
on  Friday  evening,  April  9,  Prof.  Huxley  will 
give  a  discourse  on  ''  The  Coming  of  Age  of  the 

*  Orion  of  Species ' ;  '*  and  on  Saturday,  April  10, 
Mr.  James  Sully  will  sive  the  first  of  a  course 
of  three  lectures  on  **  Art  and  Vision.'' 

UiVBSB  the  tide  of  '*  The  Household  Library  of 
Exposition,"  Messrs.  Maoniven  and  Wallace,  of 
Edinburgh,  propose  to  issue  a  series  of  volumes 
containing  expository  lectures  on  short  books 
and  connected  passages  of  the  Bible.  The 
object  is  to  place  within  the  hands  of  the  general 
public  the  best  results  of  Biblical  study,  ex- 
pressed in  a  fresh  and  readable  form,  and  with 
direct  Evangelical  application.  The  volumes, 
which  will  appear  at  intervals,  will  be  written 
by  representatives  of  various  Evangelical 
Ohurches.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
copyright  reprints  from  periodicals,  they  will 
be  entirely  new. 

'*  W.  M.'»  writes  :- 
"  A  paragraph  in  your  onrrent  inue  relating  to  oar 
mnon  neglected  poet  Philip  Massinger  remmds  me 
of  a  correspondence  whioh  passed  between  the  late 
Lient.-CoL  Conningham  and  the  present  writer  in 
1869,  when  we  interchanged  opinions  respecting 
certain  donbtfal  passages  m  the  received  text  of 
the  dramatist  in  question.  These  rough  notes  I 
have  still  by  me,  and  would  be  happy  to  place  them 
at  the  disposal  of  any  scholar  who  might  think  fit 
to  re-edit  Massinger's  plavs.    Your  reviewer  says : 

*  A  MS.  sold  in  1759  ouffht  to  be  traceable  now ; ' 
but  what  of  the  M3.  of  Believe  ae  you  Lietf  a  reprint 
of  whioh  appeared  in  1848,  and  of  which  nothing 
whatever  has  been  heard  since— at  least  so  far  as  I 
can  learn  ?  Lient.  -CoL  Cunningham  says  in  a  letter 
no«r  before  me  :  '  I  have  found  out  too  late  [for  his 
edition  then  published]  that  among  the  M3S. 
bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum  by  John  Wilson 
Croker  there  is  yet  another  play  of  Massinger's — 
the  PhiUenzo  and  HippoUtaJ*  I  have  not  been  able, 
persooally,  to  search  for  this  missing  work ;  but  a 
friend  who  asked  the  library  officials  for  tidinjgs 
respecting  it  was  told  that  they  knew  nothing  of  it. 
It  may  possibly  exist  in  the  Croker  collection  under 
some  other  title ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  worth  the  looking 
for.  William  Gifford's  notes  on  Massinger  are  fine 
examples  of  how  to  lash  vanity,  ignorance,  and 
folly ;  but  there  is  room  for  a  reprint  of  these 
excellent  dramas  the  annotations  in  which  shall 
contain  more  information  and  less  invective. " 


Ws  are  requested  to  state  that  applications 
for  prospectuses  and  tickets  for  Mr.  Newton's 
Lectures  on  Ghreek  Art  should  be  addressed,  not 
to  Prof.  Goodwin,  but  to  the  Secretary,  Univer- 
sity College,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 


ICAQAZIirES  AUD  bbviews. 

MacmiUan^e  Magatine  prints  Mr.  Freeman's 
address  delivered  in  August  last  to  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  at  Taunton,  on  "The  Shire 
and  the  Gd ; "  it  is  really  concerned  with  a 
subject  familiar  to  Mr.  Freeman's  readers — ^viz., 
the  reason  why  it  is  wrong  to  use  the  form 
Somereetehire,  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  gives  a 
few  pleasant  reminiscences  of  the  late  Prof. 
Sedgwick,  chiefest  among  which  is  the  erudition 
and  enthusiasm  which  he  poured  forfch  to  save 
the  old  name  of  the  chapelry  of  Cowgill  from 
being  turned  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners into  the  awful  form  of  Kirkthwaite ;  he 
aotuaUy  succeeded  in  procuring  a  remedy  for 
his  grievance  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Ifr. 
Benoe  Jones  ^ves  his  experiences  as  an  Iridi 
landlord,  which  are  more  cheerful  than  the 
general  accounts  with  which  we  are  too  familiar. 
The  most  interesting  article  is  one  on  '*  Back- 
sheesh," which  gives  a  picture  of  TurlddiL 
administration,  and  su^gestB  the  dimensions  of 
the  task  of  reform  which  we  have  undertaken. 
The  writer  gives  his  experiences  in  obtaining 
from  the  SultuoL  a  commercial  conoeesion  for  an 
Enelish  company;  it  took  him  nearly  a  year 
and  a-half,  spent  in  constant  intriguing  with 
officials,  and  cost  in  backsheesh  £20,000. 

The  OomhiU  contains  an  article  on  **  Illusions 
of  Memory,"  whioh  is  thoroughly  interesting, 
and  a  happy  example  of  scientific  thought 
turned  to  popular  uses.  The  story  of  **  White 
Wings  *'  goes  on  its  slow  way,  the  charm  of  it 
consisting,  at  least  in  the  present  number,  in  the 
straightforward  shrewdness  of  the  utterances  of 
the  Laird,  who,  thouj^h  perhaps  not  so  much 
individual  as  typical,  is  in  some  sense  another 
character  added  to  fiction.  A  new  tale,  *'  Mrs. 
Austin,"  is  begun.  It  is  written  pleasantly,  in 
quiet  English,  but  it  wiU  be  difficult  for  the 
reader  to  feel  quite  the  sympathy  which  the 
writer  seems  to  do  with  the  fascination  of  an  in- 
genuous youth  of  two-and-twentv  by  a  mature 
widow  of  about  thirty-seven.  The  reader  may 
think  tluit  the  youth  was  not  particularly 
healthy  in  preferring  this  very  accomplished 
person  to  his  earlier  friend.  Tiny  Vivian,  who 
was  simple,  lithe,  and  eighteen.  The  preferences 
of  noveluBts  are  interesting  subjects  of  study, 
but  perhaps  it  is  too  early  to  come  to  any  con- 
elusion  on  those  of  the  distinctly  clever  writer 
who  is  giving  us  **  Mrs.  Austin."  The  talk 
is  bright  as  well  as  natural. 

Bevue  de  Droit  International.  The  third  and 
fourth  numbers  of  this  periodical  are  of  more 
than  usual  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  deal  with 
several  questions  of  international  law  whidi 
are  not  theoretical  but  are  embodied  in  public 
treaties,  and  of  which  the  treatment  by  the 
writers  is  essentially  practical.  The  Congress 
of  Berlin,  for  instance,  is  treated  by  ^rof 
Bluntschli  in  the  fourth  number  with  a  lar^- 
ness  of  view  and  a  scientific  grasp  of  the  subject 
worthjr  of  the  reputation  of  the  chair  which  he 
occupies  in  the  u  niversity  of  Heidelberg.  The 
professor  concludes  his  paper  by  declaring  the 
treaty  which  has  resultea  from  the  deliberations 
of  the  Congress  of  Berlin  to  be  a  charter  of 
liberty  for  all  religious  confessions,  and  to 
affirm  the  principle  that  the  freedom  of  religious 
worship  is  an  essential  condition  for  the  ad- 
mission of  any  new  State  into  membership 
with  the  European  fsmily.  Prof.  M.  F.  Martens, 
of  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  a 
very  able  paper  in  the  third  numoer  has 
delineated  with  great  skill  and  modera- 
tion,  from  the   Bussian  point   of  view,  the 
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relations  between  Bossia  and  England  in 
Central  Asia,  and  he  advocates  the  common 
action  of  the  two  Powers  in  the  work  of  civilisa- 
tion, their  mission  to  civilise  the  half-savage 
populations  of  Central  Asia  being,  according  to 
bis  conviction,  no  chimera,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  real  fact  and  a  task  worthy  of  their  combined 
efforts.  Mr.  Westlake,  Q.O.,  in  a  subsequent 
paper  in  the  fourth  number,  avows  his  complete 
accord  with  Prof.  F.  Martens  in  his  view  that 
a  sincere  agreement  between  Russia  and 
England  in  a  common  Eastern  policy  is  most 
desirable,  and  that  this  oan  best  be  brought 
about  by  the  establishment  of  a  common 
frontier.  He  rejects  altogether^  in  common 
with  Prof.  Martens,  the  system  of  "buffer 
States  "  {pays  huffere) — in  other  words,  of  small 
States  interposed  between  great  States  in  order 
to  prevent  any  collision  of  the  great  States  with 
one  another ;  but  he  joins  issue  with  the  pro- 
fessor at  regards  the  charge  advanced  by  him 
against  the  British  Qovemment  of  a  violation 
of  faith  towards  Bussia  in  the  matter  of  Mr. 
Douglas  Eorsyth's  communications  at  St. 
Petersburg  with  Prince  Qortohakow.  Both 
papers  will  well  repay  perusal  by  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  oomplications  of  Eastern 
diplomacy.  M.  Engelhart,  late  representative 
of  France  on  the  European  Commission  of 
the  Danube,  communicates  a  paper  on  the  free 
navigation  of  the  great  rivers  of  Europe  as  pro- 
vided for  under  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  of  1816 
and  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856.  His  paper  is 
intended  to  form  a  chapter  of  a  ^eater  work 
on  the  subject  of  the  Liberty  of  Biver  Naviga- 
tion, and  it  raises  several  points  which  look  as 
if  they  oast  before  them  the  shadow  of  comiag 
difficulties.  An  interesting  paper  on  Swiss 
le|;islation  concerning  the  peoMty  of  death  for 
crime  is  furnished  by  Advocate  Alfred  Martin, 
of  Geneva,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  recent 
legislation  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Switzerland 
has  repealed  the  article  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion by  which  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  of 
death  was  altogether  prohibited,  and  has 
enacted  its  prohibition  in  the  case  of  political 
orime,  leaving  to  the  several  States  the  option 
of  free  legislation  in  the  case  of  other  crimes. 
Prof.  BuTmerincq,  late  of  the  Uoiversity  of, 
Dorpat,  has  communicated  a  paper  on  the 
theorv  of  maritime  prize,  which  coatains  a 
rBvy  learned  and  comprehensive  study  of  the 
subject  to  be  submitted  to  the  future  considera- 
tion of  the  Institute  of  International  Law.  The 
proceedings  of  the  last  session  of  the  Institute 
at  Brussels,  under  the  presidenoy  of  M.  Bolin 
Jacquemyns,  the  Belgian  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  are  briefly  detailed,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  recent  Conference  of  the  Association  for  the 
Beform  and  Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations 
held  in  the  Q-uildhall  of  the  City  of  London, 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Bobert  Phillimore. 
Prof.  Fiore,  of  the  XJniversify  of  Turin,  has 
oontributed  an  historical  outline  of  the 
recent  legislation  of  various  European  States 
for  the  punishment  of  crimes  committed  by 
their  subjects  in  foreign  countries.  Various 
other  communications  touching  comparative 
le^slation  will  be  found  in  the  two  numbers  of 
this  periodical,  coupled  with  a  bibliography  of 
new  publications  on  law,  showing  that  the 
Beview  under  its  new  editor.  Prof.  Alphonse 
Bivier,  of  the  University  of  Brussels,  is  losing 
nothing  of  its  interest,  while  it  is  gaining  in  its 
usefulness  to  the  statesman  and  the  diploma- 
tist. 


OSITUABT. 

It  is  nearlysi^tv  years  ago  since  TheBroad  Stone 
o/Honourt  the  nrst  work  of  Mx.  Kenelm  Henry 
Digby,  came  before  the  world.  Its  author  was 
then  an  undergraduate  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1823. 
It  w«B  eagerly  welcomed  at  flrst,  and  has  since 


been  frequently  rapublished,  the  last  reprint 
appearing  in  flee  volumes  in  1876-77.  Moru$ 
was  published  in  182S ;  and  Mores  Oaiholici  ;  or, 
Ages  of  Faith,  in  1831.  The  popularity  of  the 
latter  work  extended  to  the  New  World,  an 
American  edition  being  issued  at  Cincinnati  in 
1841.  Another  work  from  his  pen,  entitied 
Oompitum :  a  Meeting  of  the  Ways  at  the  Gatholic 
Church,  was  published  anonvmously  in  1848, 
and  honoured  with  a  second  edition  in  1851. 
These  were  his  best-known  labours  in  literature, 
but  at  various  times  since  that  year  he  has 
gratified  his  admirers  with  some  delightful 
volumes  of  poetry.  Mr.  Digjby  was  the 
youngest  son  of  the  Ve^  Bev.  William  Digby, 
a  dean  of  the  then  Established  Church  of 
Ireland,  but  at  an  early  age  allied  himself  with 
the  popular  religion  of  his  native  land.  All  his 
writings  were  instinct  with  religious  fseUng; 
their  morality  was  as  pure  as  their  English. 
He  sympathised  with  the  chivalrous  sentiments 
of  the  noblest  statesmen  of  the  Elisabethan 
age,  and  succeeded  in  imparting  his  enthusiasm 
to  some  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  of 
the  last  and  present  generation.  His  death 
took  place  on  the  22nd  ult.,  at  a  venerable 
age,  for  he  was  bom  in  the  first  year  of  this 
century. 

The  recent  death  at  St.  Petersburg  of  G.  N. 
G-ennadi,  a  well-known  Bassian  writer  on 
bibliographical  subjects,  is  announced.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  Literature  of  Bussian 
Bibliography,  and  compiled  catalogues  of  anony. 
mous  and  rare  books  and  of  works  on  architec- 
ture existing  in  the  Bussian  language.  He 
also  published  a  collection  of  erotic  poems,  and 
edited  the  second  edition  of  Pushkin's  works. 
His  most  considerable  undertaking — ^the  Die- 
tionarv  of  Buasian  Men  of  Science  and  AiUhors 
— he  has  not  lived  to  complete.  Two  volumes 
only,  ending  with  the  letter  M,  have  appeared. 
M.  Gennadi  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to 
Bussian  periodical  literature. 

The  death  is  also  announced  of  Mr.  Charles 
Winchester,  translator  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Johnstone ;  of  Herr  Hellmuth  von 
Kiesenwetter,  the  distinguished  entomologist; 
of  Dr.  Sneller  van  Vollenhoven,  author  of  the 
Faune  Fntomologique  des  Indes  Orientales;  and 
of  Dr.  W.  Schimper,  Director  of  the  Strassburg 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and  editor  of  the 
Bryologia  Europaea, 
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COBBESPONDENGE. 


MR.  OONDSa's    PBOPOSBD  VISIT    TO    TQE  LA9D 
OF  THE  HITTITES. 

Bdinburfli :  Xtnh  St,  1880. 

A  notice  having   appeared  in  the  Acadeict 
stating  that  I  am  contemplating  a  visit  to  the 
land  of  the  Hittites,  I  should  feel  obliged  if  yoa 
would  insert  these  few  lines. 

Although  a  few  friends,  interested  in  this  im- 
portant question,  have  kindly  agreed  to  assist 
me,  no  public  appeal  has  been  made  in  aid  of 
this  exploration,  because  I  have  not  as  jet 
asked  leave  of  my  superiors  for  the  parpose, 
and  I  could  not  make  any  arnmgsments  or 
pledges,  myself  until  such  leave  hsd  besn 
obtained. 

The  present  disturbed  state  of  Svria  woold 
render  exploration  almbsb  impossible,  and  I  do 
not  therefore  propose  to  ask  permisaioa  to  Tiait 
the  country. 

Should  tranquillity  be  restored,  and  should 
the  Adjutant-General  think  fit  to  give  me  the 
necessary  permission,  it  is  my  hope  to  be  able 
to  undertake  a  very  interestiDg  exploration  it 
some  future  opportunity. 

OiiAUDS  E.  CoimBB^  Lieni  B.E. 
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Physical  Science  and  Philosophy, 

QoUMxm,  B.     Btadee  aar  la  Vie  inoonsoieaie  de  rBspfli 
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MR.  MARSH  AKD  THE  '^BIKOW  BASILUCfi. 
South  Tieir,  Bronlex,  Kent :  Marsh  29,  if M. 

The  statement  relating  to  VLc.  Manh's  dif • 
oovery  in  last  week's  Aoademy  is  incoiieet  in 
tvo  important  particulars.  In  the  first  pl&co 
the  orayer  was  long  ago  discovered  bj  '^ 
late  Mr.  Bruce,  and  printed  in  fall  by  him  in 
his  Preface  to  the  volunae  of  the  Calendu  of 
Domestic  State  Papers  relating  to  1631.  In  the 
second  place,  what  Mr.  Marsh  has  established 
is  its  very  great  resemblance,  not  to  the  second 
prayer  in  the  Eikon,  but  to  the  second  of  the 
prayers  used  by  Oharles  I.  before  liis  dMth, 
printed  with  some  editions  of  the  EUton.  This 
may  be  a  ftMt  of  some  importence,  but  the 
paragraph  in  the  AcabBmt  ooBveys  the  im- 
pression that  absolatelj  oonclosive  evidence  of 
the  authorship  of  the  Eihon  has  been  obtained, 
which  is  certainly  not  the  case. 

SaXTTBL  B.  GABDIffSB. 


A  OOBBEOTIOK. 

▲b6fde«s:M««h80,lM0. 
In  the  Antiquary  for  March  the  pla^<^^ 
honour  is  occupied  by  a  letter  from  Bng 
Oharles  I.  to  his  son  James,  Duke  of  pri, 
prefaced  by  the  editor  with  the  remark  that  it 
IS  *•  hitherto  unpublished  and  unknown  to  hij- 
torians.**  On  reading  this  letter  it  occurred  to 
me  that  I  had  seen  it  before,  and  on  turning  » 
p.  996  of  Sanderson's  CompUat  ffietory  «/  W« 
Life  and  Baigne  of  King  Charles  from  his  Crd^ 
to  his  Grave— London,  1658,  I  found  the  letter 
printed  almost  verbatim  as  given  in  we 
Antiquary.  The  letter  in  Sanderson  begiM 
with  the  words  "Oharles  Bex"  and  has  tJw 
date  at  the  end,  and  instead  of  the  words  m 
be  an  objection/'  as  in  tiie  Antiqwary,  it.wj 
**  may  be  objected."  Otherwise  the  two  versions 
of  the  letter  are  verbatim  the  sam«.  Mp.  w- 
Sanderson  says : — 

"  The  King  had  made  a  mxt  to  the  P^J^"?]  * 
voaohsafe  him  the  oamf<rrt  of  seeing  Ws  eluifl^ 
(at  Syon)  as  he  passed  tciwardi  Windsor,  bat  wj 
not  admitted.  He  being  now  »*  ^<»^^*Sa 
I  Lord  Craven's  hoos^  made  his  oais  known  »  w" 
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6co«n],  who  reaouli  it  so  much  that  he  writes  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  Commons  House  and  the  same 
to  the  Lords.  And  answered  the  Parliament's 
eroeptions  becaose  the  Bake  of  Richmond  and  two 
of  the  King's  Chaplains  had  access  to  Iudl" 

Then  follows  Eairfax's  letter  to  the  Commons, 
sad  Sanderson  proceeds :— ''  In  the  letter  to  the 
Hoose  of  Peers,  whioh  is  the  same  with  this  to 
the  OomxnoDB,  tlxere  was  enclosed  a  Letter  from 
Us  llsjesty  to  his  son  the  Doke  of  York.'' 
Then  follows  the  letter  in  question)  and  San- 
dsrson  gires  this  farther  piece  of  information : — 
"J)m2  aeeordingly  the  King  and  they  met  at 
ICaidstone,  where  they  dined  together,  went  with 
fke  King  to  Casam,  and  there  stayed  two  days  and 
rdumedJ*  Alexander  Ebmlo. 
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SCIENCE. 
A  TreoHm  on  ike  Mathsmdtiedl  Thsaryofthe 
lUHan  if  fluids.  Bt  Horace  Lamb,  M.  A., 
fomerlj  Fellow  and  ABsiatant  Tutor  of 
^Rrinitj  College,  Oambridge ;  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Adelaide. 
(Cambridge  University  Press.) 

Tax  nuttlMmBttoal  tbeofj  of  the  motion  of 
iaidf,  tTMted  as  perfectly  frictionless,  is  at 
the  preaent  time  in  a  mofet  interesting  stagSi 
ererj  ft^h  problem  solved  constituting  a 
disttnet  advance  of  our  knowledge,  while,  at 
the  same  tim0|  a  number  of  important  prob- 
lems most  be  attacked  before  much  real  pro* 
greas  can  be  made. 

In  the  fint  chapter  of  the  present  work 
the  general  equationa  of  motion  are  estab- 


lished,  and  the  distinction  between  the 
BO-called  '*  Eulerian  "  and  **  Lagrangian  " 
methods  carefully  explained.  Weber's  trans- 
formation of  the  equations  to  a  system  of 
the  first  order  and  second  degree  ia  here 
introduced  for  the  first  time  into  a  text- 
book. The  author,  following  the  English 
custom,  employs  the  letter  d  to  denote 
partial  differentiation  and  uses  8  for  particle 
differentiation,  where  we  follow  a  particle  of 
fluid  and  investigate  its  rate  of  change.  This 
is  the  opposite  of  the  Continental  notation, 
where  8  is  employed  to  denote  partial 
differentiation  ;  it  is  advisable  that  uniformity 
in  this  matter  should  be  introduced. 

As  a  matter  of  terminology,  also,  the  author 
reverses  the  distinction  between  the  definitions 
of  "lines  of  flow"  and  "stream  lines" 
as  laid  down  in  Clifford's  Kinematic  (p. 
199).  A  "line  of  flow"  is  such  that  the 
tjiUgent  is  in  the  direction  of  the  velocity  at 
that  point,  while  a  stream  line  is  the  actual 
path  of  a  particle.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of 
8teady  motion  that  a  line  of  flow  and  a  stream 
line  coincide. 

The  equation  of  continuity  and  the  general 
equations  of  motion  are  establishea  both 
ways,  called  by  Maxwell  respectively  the 
"flux"  method  and  the  "force  "  method,  in 
the  first  of  whioh  we  consider  what  takes 
place  at  a  fixed  point  of  space,  and  in  the 
second  of  which  we  follow  the  motion  of  a 
particle ;  the  first  method  being  most  appro- 
priate to  the  Eulerian,  and  the  second  to  the 
Lagrangian,  system  of  co-ordinates. 

The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  being 
the  first  to  omit  all  reference  to  d'Alembert's 
principle.  He  deduces  the  equations  of 
motion  immediately  from  Newton's  laws  of 
motion,  without  introducing  the  confusing 
idea  of  the  fictitious  "  effective  forces.** 

In  chap.  iL  the  equations  of  motion  are 
integrated  on  the  supposition  that  a  potential 
and  velocity  function  exist, .  and  several 
interesting  problems  are  discussed. 

In  the  next  edition  it  would  be  advisable 
for  the  preset  articles  26,  27,  and  38  to 
be  placed  together,  so  as  to  bring  out  the 
precise  "  analytical,'*  "  kinematical,"  and 
"physical"  distinctions  between  the  cases 
contemplated,  and  to  discuss  with  greater 
fullness  the  contradistinction  between  "  rota- 
tional "  and  "  irrotational "  motion,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  may  be  created. 

The  author  is  also  to  be  congratulated  on 
giving  (in  chap*  iii.)  due  importance  to 
Green's  theorem  and  its  application  to  the 
analysis  of  hydrodynamics.  What  Sir  W. 
Thomson  says  of  the  kindred  subjects  of 
electricity  and  magnetism  may  equally  well 
be  said  of  hydrodynamics,  that  the  analysis 
of  Green's  theorem  '^  suggests  to  the  mathe* 
matician  the  simplest  and  most  powerful 
methods  of  dealing  with  problems  which,  if 
attacked  by  the  mere  force  of  the  old  analysis, 
must  have  remained  for  ever  unsolved." 

One  would  almost  have  expected  that  an 
author  who  has  thus  recognised  the  over- 
whelming importance  of  Qreen's  theorem 
and  analysis  would  of  necessity  have 
employed  it  from  the  beginning  to  establish 
the  equations  of  motion,  by  considering  what 
takes  place  within  a  given  finite  surface,  and 
then,  by  means  of  Green's  theorem,  deduce 
the  usual  differential  equations ;  and  in  this 


way  avoid  the  awkwardness  of  violating  the 
fundamental  precepts  of  the  difierential 
calculus,  or  at  all  events  passing  them  over 
in  silence.  In  the  ordinary  differential  method 
the  fundamental  equations  are  established  in 
a  way  that  really  requires  the  infinitesimal 
parallelepiped  considered  to  have  each  of  its 
dimensions,  though  infinitesimal,  successively 
infinite  compared  with  the  other  pairs  and 
with  the  infinitesimal  element  of  time. 

In  chap.  iv.  the  author,  after  explaining 
the  analytical  methods  of  the  use  of  the  func- 
tion of  a  complex,  proceeds  to  apply  it  to 
numerous  interesting  examples  of  liquid 
motion  in  a  plane;  and  among  them  we 
notice  his  own  elegant  solutions  for  the 
motion  of  an  elliptic  cylinder.  The  liquid 
surrounding  the  cylinder  is  supposed  to  reach 
to  infinity,  but  a  very  slight  modification 
will  give  the  solution  when  the  liquid  is 
bounded  by  two  confocal  elliptic  cylinders. 

At  the  «id  of  the  chapter  the  author  intro- 
duces the  application  of  the  complex  variable 
to  certain  discontinuous  problems  of  plane 
motion,  first  evolved  by  Helmholtz,  and  after- 
wards almost  reduced  to  a  direct  method 
instead  of  an  inverse  one  by  Kirchoff.  The 
subject  is  at  present  in  its  infancy,  and  almost 
too  subtle  to  be  introduced  to  any  but  very 
advanced  students. 

In  chap.  V.  we  come  to  the  chief  problem 
of  the  subject,  to  determine  the  motion  of  one 
or  more  solid  bodies  in  a  fiuid  medium  as 
affected  by  the  presence  of  the  medium. 

The  author  here,  for  the  first  time,  assigns 
khe  merit  of  the  discovery  of  the  motion  of  a 
liquid  due  to  the  motion  of  an  ellipsoid  in  the 
direction  of  its  axis  to  Green,  and  to  Olebsch 
the  merit  of  the  extension  to  the  case  of  any 
motion  whatever  of  the  ellipsoid.  At  present 
this  constitutes  the  solitary  example  of  the 
kind  worked  out  completely  by  mathe- 
maticians. It  is  possible,  however,  easily  to 
extend  the  theorems  to  the  slightly  more 

general  case  where  the  liquid  is  bounded 
y  two  confocal  surfaces. 

The  electrostatic  analogy  employed  by  the 
author  for  determining  the  motion  of  an 
ellipsoid  in  liquid  b  unnecessary  and  mis- 
leading, inasmuch  as  many  mathematicians 
have  been  led  astray  in  attempting  to  apply 
the  same  principle  to  other  bodies  not 
bounded  by  surfaces  of  the  second  degree. 

The  general  treatment  of  the  cases  of 
motion  of  bodies  of  various  degrees  of  sym- 
metry is,  for  80  difficult  a  subject,  very  clearly 
put,  and  here  the  author  has  employed  screw 
co-ordinates  with  great  effect,  as  published  by 
him  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  London 
Mathematical  Society. 

The  expression  in  sec.  117,  "reducible  to 
a  matter  of  quadratures,"  has  an  antique 
ring ;  the  time  has  come  when  the  solution  of 
this  and  similar  problems  should  be  expressed 
by  elliptic  functions. 

In  chap.  vii.  vortex  motion  is  consideredi 
and  here  the  physical  analogy  of  the  vector 
potential  is  really  useful.  The  author  follows 
Kirchoff's  treatment  of  the  subject,  but  with 
improvements  of  his  own,  and  gives  a  com- 
plete account  of  a  branch  that  is  likely  to 
receive  considerable  developments  in  the  next 
few  years.  Chap.  vii.  gives  a  short  account, 
which  may  well  be  amplified  in  the  next 
edition,  of  waves  in  liquids  s  tiie  principal 
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novelty  being  tbe  introduction  of  BessePs 
functions  to  waves  in  a  circular  tank. 
Thomson's  investigation  of  the  free  oscilla- 
tions  of  an  ocean  follows;  but  the  result 
for  the  longest  period  tacitlj  supposes  that 
the  centrid  nucleus  is  fixed  in  space ;  if  free 
to  move,  the  period  would  be  increased. 

No  mention  is  made  of  capillarity  and  its 
influenoe  on  wave  motion,  a  very  beautiful 
subject  created  by  Sir  W.  Thomson  and 
Lord  Bayleigh. 

Chap,  viii.,  on  waves  in  air,  necessarily 
takes  the  same  line  as  the  corresponding 
chapters  in  Lord  Bayleigh's  Sound,  especially 
in  discussing  Biemann's  method;  but  the 
results  of  sec.  170,  where  from  the  initial 
motion  the  analytical  expression  of  the  motion 
at  any  subsequent  time  is  given,  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  an  English  treatise. 
The  few  problems  that  have  been  hitherto 
solved  when  the  viscosity  of  the  fluid  is  taken 
into  account  constitute  chap.  ix.  At  the 
bottom  of  p.  228  the  values  of  [f  ]  and  [h] 
should  be  interchanged,  and  corresponding 
corrections  made  in  the  remainder  of  the 
work. 

In  reading  the  Notes  we  find  that  the 
author  has  himself  anticipated  many  of  the 
criticisms  we  have  made ;  these  Notes,  when 
embodied  in  the  text  in  the  next  edition,  will 
considerably  lessen  the  di£Biculties  of  the 
beginner. 

A  list  of  memoirs  and  treatises  on  the 
subject  and  a  short  collection  of  typical 
examples  finish  the  book. 

A.  G.  Gbeekhill. 


TWO  PHILOLOaiOAL  BOOKS. 

Die  Louie  der  Mundart  von  ChreeUiel  in  OsU 
friedand.  Yon  J.  Hobbing.  (Emden.)  This 
short  sketch  (of  twenty-six  pages)  is  one  of  the 
many  proofs  that  have  lately  appeared  of  the 
revived  interest  of  German  philologists  in  accu- 
rate phonological  anidysis.  The  author  says  in 
his  Preface  that  his  essay  was  sugo^ested  by 
Sievers'  well-known  QrundaUge  der  Lautphyti-' 
ologie.  Like  Winteler,  he  determines  each  sound 
by  a  minute  physiological  analysis,  and  abstains 
from  oomparmff  the  sounds  of  other  languages, 
« taught,^'  as  he  says,  "by  my  experience  of 
others."  Althouffb  we  cannot  but  agree  with 
the  author  that  the  construction  of  such  inde- 
pendent and  special  systems  as  his  own  is  the 
indispensable  foundation  of  a  sound  general 
system,  we  cannot  but  think  that  a  cautious 
comparison  of  the  sounds  of  the  beet-known 
European  languages,  such  as  French  and 
English,  would  have  added  greatly  to  the  value 
of  the  work,  even  with  occasional  errors  of 
detail.  The  (Jwrnan  system  of  isolated  investi- 
gation based  entirely  on  a  study  of  books  (as 
Dr.  Hobbing  teUs  us  is  the  case  with  himself), 
while  escaping  from  the  danger  of  superficial 
identifications  of  foreign  with  native  sounds, 
renders  any  unity  in  the  use  of  symbols  impos- 
sible, and  makes  the  results  of  each  investieator 
mutually  inaccessible.  These  defects  will  not 
be  remedied  till  the  universities  of  the  different 
countries  provide  systematic  training  in  practical 
phonetics  for  their  own  and  foreign  students. 
The  dialect  described  is  pure  Low  German, 
the  original  Frisian  having  become  extinct. 
The  slow  and  phles matic  chfuracter  of  the  people 
(the  natural  result  of  Uieir  chill  and  damp 
climate)  is,  as  tiie  writw  well  shows,  clearly 
reflected  in  their  language,  most  of  whose 
oharaoteristics,  such  as  the  feeble  expiration, 
with  the  resulting  poverty  of  tone,  weakness 
of    the     hiss-consonants,     and     non-trilling 


and  loss  of  r,  the  unenergetic  articula- 
tion of  the  lower  jaw  and  lips,  which  dulls 
the  vowel  f,  and  gives  a  ^neral  mumbling 
character  to  the  pronunciation,  strikingly  re- 
mind us  of  English.  English  also  is  the  tendency 
to  introduce  vowel-murmurs  before  r  and  Z,  and 
to  reduce  dissyllables  to  monosyllables.  The 
anal^s  of  the  sounds  is  extremely  minute, 
and  in  many  cases  is  quite  sufficient  to  enable 
the  reader  to  identify  tiiem  with  certainty.  The 
writer  upholds  against  Sievers  the  traditional 
division  into  vowels  and  consonants.  The 
most  imperfect  is,  as  the  writer  confesses,  the 
analysis  of  the  vowels.  Thus,  he  cannot  find 
any  articulative  difference  between  some  of 
his  vowels  of  the'  first  and  second  series, 
distinguishing  such  iMors  as  the  narrow  e  and 
open  t,  &o.,  only  by  ear;  many  phoneticians 
still  confuse  them  acoustically  as  well.  In  the 
consonants  we  may  note  the  purely  labial  w, 
and  the  interesting  assimilative  influences  of 
r  and  j. 

Die  laut'  und  flexionelehre  der  mitteUceniiechen 
DenkmoUer,  Yon  Otto  Danker.  (Strassburg  : 
Triibner.)  This  inaugural  doctor's  dissertation, 
by  a  pupil  of  Prof,  ten  Brink's,  is  a  very 
welcome  contribution  to  Middle  -  English 
pMlology,  as  it  gives  for  the  first  time  an 
accurate  survey  of  the  phonology  and  infiections 
of  the  Kentish  texts  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries— the  Sermons  printed  by 
Morris  in  his  Old-English  Miscellany;  the 
poems  of  Shoreham,  edited  by  Thomas  Wright ; 
and  Dan  Michel's  AyenbUe  of  Inwyt,  by 
Morris.  The  author  agrees  with  Matsmer  and 
Eonrad  {BeitrUge  9ur  ErkUbnMg  dee  WiUiam  von 
Schorham,  Berlin,  1878)  in  considering  the 
existing  MS.  of  Shoreham's  poems  to  be  a 
slovenly  copy  in  a  difflarent  (tiiough  still 
southern)  dialect.  He  has  throughout  com- 
pared the  late  old  Kentish  documents  of  the 
tenth  century :  the  paraphrase  of  the  fifty-first 
psalm,  a  hynm,  and  the  glosses  to  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,  published  by  2ktpitza  in  the 
Zeitechrift  fur  aeuUchea  Alterthum  (neue  Folge, 
ix.).  The  best  part  of  the  work  is  the  treatment 
of  the  infiections,  which  is  full  and  clear,  with 
references  for  each  form,  which  are,  however, 
difficult  to  verify,  only  the  page  being  given. 
The  author  ought  to  have  numbered  the  lines  of 
the  texts  himself,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  have  indi- 
cated in  each  case  whether  the  reference  is  to 
the  u  pper  or  lower  half  of  the  page.  But  it  is  to 
be  ho^kl  that  in  future  all  text-editors  will 
number  the  lines  in  their  books.  He  has,  of 
course,  utilised  Morris's  valuable  grammatical 
introduction  to  the  Ayenhite,  but  has  consider- 
ably improved  on  it,  as  in  the  simplification  of 
the  scheme  of  declensions.  The  phonology  is 
conscientious  and  generally  accurate,  though 
witih  occasional  slips.  Wbat  authority  is  there 
for  an  Old-English  noiu  (p.  5)  P  Noeu  is  the 
only  existing  form.  Fegere  (p.  9)  is  included 
under  the  mutation  -e :  it  simply  ^  Old -English 
foegre.  The  e  of  gefan  (^.  10}  is  original  West- 
Saxon  giefan,  gyfwn  being  a  special  develop- 
ment, due  to  the  influence  of  the  guttural,  as 
shown  by  Paul  in  his  TJ^nUrev^ungen  zttr 
GeechiclUe  dee  deuUchen  Vokdliemtu,  and  should 
not  be  put  on  a  level  with  zqppe,  which  probably 
comes  from  the  late  Old-English  8f/^S^n, 
with  the  usual  change  of  y  to  s.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  diffibtut  eas  and  yas  is  not 
very  clear.  The  author  rejects  Sweet's  view  of 
their  having  been  diphthongs  with  the  stress  on 
the  second  elements,  although  he  cites  Shore- 
ham's  rhyme  of  lycu  (»  Old-English  leds)  on  wm 
(»KN3B«),  and  follows  ten  Brink.  Tne  con- 
elusion  apparentiy  drawn  from  Shoreham's 
rhymes  of  leete  r«  l<^8tah\  on  preete  {'"^predit), 
ftc,  and  the  speUing  «— viz.,  thiat  all  long  e^s  m 
middle  Kentish  had  the  dose  sound — ^seems 
improbable.  It  is  safer  to  assume  inaccurate 
rhjrmes  in  Shoreham's  poems. 


KOTES  OF  T&ATEL. 

DiTBiiro  the  past  3rear  M.  Mlklukho-Makki 
has  been  travelling  among  the  islands  in  tiie 
west  and  north  of  Mikronesia,  and  he  hu 
forwarded  to  the  Bussian  Q^ographiosl  Society 
notes  of  his  observations  there  which  will  one 
day  form  part  of  a  great  work  he  has  in  pre- 
paration on  that  region.  When  last  heard 
from  he  was  at  a  group  to  which  he  gives  tbe 
name  of  the  Aliom^  IsLands.  On  his  first 
arrival  he  examined  a  large  extent  of  the  coast- 
line without  seeing  any  trace  of  habitations, 
but  at  last  he  met  a  native  in  a  canoe  in  one  of 
the  channels,  who  undertook  to  be  his  guide 
and  brought  him  to  the  chief  hut  of  the  iuand. 
Accustomed  as  he  was  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Papuans,  he  says  the  women  were  singolarlj 
ugly  and  enormously  fat;  while  their  dress 
consisted  of  a  hanoful  of  leaves,  and  as  a 
special  ornament  they  trailed  two  long  leaTSi 
behind  them.  Th^  are  tattooed  above  the 
elbow,  the  marks  bemg  somewhat  graceful  and 
regular,  and  differing  considerably  from  the 
tattooing  in  the  island  of  Tawi-Tawi.  The  hat 
referred  to  was  a  large  one,  being  from  forty  to 
fifty  feet  lonff  and  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet 
broad,  and  lighted  by  four  doors ;  it  was  made 
of  boughs,  supported  by  strong  posts  in  the 
middle,  whence  it  is  probable  that  trees  stb 
plentiful  in  the  island.  M.  Miklukho-Maklai 
afterwards  proceeded  to  the  Ninigo  group. 

We  understand  that  a  project  is  under  oon* 
sideration   for    training    native    explorers  in 
Western  Afirica,  and  turning  them  to  aoooont 
in  the  interior,  after  the  man  so  suooeesfallj 
adopted  by  the  late  Ool.  T.  O.  Montgomene 
with  the  native  subordinates   of  the    Qmt 
Trigonometrical  Sorvey  of  India.    If  the  idea 
should  be  carried   out,    the  first  exploration 
attempted  by  their  agency  would  proDsbljr  be 
that  of  the  mysterious  region  in  Oentral  Afrioa 
where  the  Binu^  branch  of  the  Niger  and  ^ 
Biver  Shary,  which  empties  into  Lab  Chad, 
are  supposed  to  have  their  sources. 

Thb  last  mail  from  the  Cape  brings  new 
that  the  Trek  Boers  hare  met  with  forcible 
resistance  on  the  part  of  tbe  natives  of  Orampo- 
land  in  their  attemj>t  to  settle  in  the  country  to 
the  south  of  the  Biver  Gunene. 

Thx  exploration  of  the  Sahara  Desert  ^th 
a  view  to  the  construction  of  a  railway  aeroei 
it  has'now  ikirly  begun,  for  we  leam  that  Gd 
Flatters'  expedition,  to  which  we  briefly  refened 
on  January  17,  left  Wargla  on  the  5th  ulton 
their  soutiiward  march.  In  addition  to  tbe 
leader,  the  party  comprises  nine  scientific  offioen 
and  twelve  French  soldiers,  beside  ntuneionf 
cameLdrivers,  dhiefiy  belonging  to  the  Ghambaai 
tribe. 

Lbttkes  received  by  the  last  Zanzibar  mail 
state  that  Mr.  B.  0.  Hore,  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society's  station  at  TJjiji,  was  about 
to  undertaake  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  especially  at  the 
southern  end. 

S^OB  MiOHADO,  Director  of  Public  Works  at 
Mozambique,  in  his  nrqject  for  deyelopiB^ 
communication  with  Lake  Nyassa,  P'^'P^'^^ 
make  use  of  the  navigable  portions  of  m 
Zambesi  and  its  affluents,  and  to  overcome  by 
short  railways  the  difficulties  presented^ 
rapids,  &c.  He  thinks  that  only  252  kilom^ 
of  railway  in  all  would  bs  required.  W 
Unes  would  start  from  Ohihisa,  on  the  ngM 
bank  of  the  Shirrf  near  the  BUmtyre  mua Jfl 
station,  one  going  to  Lake  Nyassa  and  tw 
other  to  Tete.  The  third  woodd  he  iwed «» 
surmounting  the  difficulties  caused  by  Keora- 
basa  Bapids  on  the  Lower  ZamhesL 

Unfavotjbablb  news  has  reached  St^f *^ 
burg  respecting  two  important  expeoioow 
which  have  been  vainly  endeavwmng  to  enter 
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Thibet  iiom  diflTerwit  quarten.  An  impresdon 
if  prapvaleiit,  though  at  preeent  only  based  on 
rssKmr,  fhat  some  great  diaaater  has  befallen 
CoL  Prejevalaky's  expedition  in  its  attempt  to 
penctmte  aoathwards  from  Tsaidam,  and  it  is 
cettminly  now  a  very  long  time  since  we  have 
bad  any  anthentio  intelUg^oe  of  his  movements. 
The  Austrian  expedition  of  Oonnt  SzechenTi 
also  eppeara  to  have  met  with  another  check. 
Their  Unt  attempt  to  reach  Lob  Nor  and  Thibet 
from  Ndth-Weetem  Ohina  was  frustrated  by 
the  opposition  of  the  Gbvemor-Qeneral  of 
Kanm,  and  Count  Saechenyi  then  resolved  to 
sake  another  trial  from  the  west  by  following 
Capt.  Oill'e  route  to  Bathang.  In  this  he  is 
sua  to  have  fhiled,  presumably  through  the  in- 
tetaiete  hostility  of  the  Lamas  to  all  £xropeans, 
notwithstanding  the  strict  orders  given  to  the 
Chinese  officials  to  afford  him  all  mcilities  for 
•dvancing. 

IOC.    PBTBOUSaET  AND   B'ljIFRSVIIiLB,    twO 

•ffioen  on  the  staff  of  the  Governor  of  Saigon, 
kre  been  despatched  on  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion in  Cochin  China  to  the  north-west  of  Tay- 
uah,  in  order  to  aaoertain  the  feasibility  of  a 
plan  lor  uniting  that  post  with  Fhnum-penh  by 
t  railvmj,  to  be  oontinued  to  Saigon,  with  a 
innchhne  to  Hu^ 

A  ooiociTTMS  of  the  United  States  Congress 
kve  recently  reported  fitvourably  on  a  Bill 
lathorising  the  establishment  of  a  temporary 
itation,  et  some  point  north  of  81^  N.  lat,  on  or 
Dsar  the  shore  of  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  for  i>ur- 
posss  of  scientific  observation  and  exploration, 
tnd  for  the  disooverj^  of  new  whaling  grounds. 
The  Bill  also  authorises  the  President  to  accept 
the  steamer  Ovinare  from  Capt.  H.  W.  How- 
gate,  end  to  fit  it  out  for  the  purposes  of  this 
ftxpe^tion. 

Frimer  cfikt  Indtuiridl  Geography  of  Oreai 
BrUain  and  Ireland.  By  J.  Phillips  Bevan. 
(Sonnensehem  and  Allen.)  There  can  be  no 
doii2>t  that  a  knowled^  of  the  industrial  condi- 
tion of  Tmrious  countnes  is  of  very  great  import- 
tnes,  more  especially  in  a  count^  dependent 
in  BO  large  a  measure  as  is  the  United 
Kingdom  upon  the  ^prosperity  of  its  manufac- 
tures and  commerce.  In  a  handy  volume  of 
106  pages  Mr.  Beyan  has  compressed  a  vast 
uDoont  of  information  on  these  subjects.  He 
deals  with  mining,  manu&otures,  agriculture, 
neans  oi  transport,  and  commerce,  and  exhibits 
ttuooj^out  his  mastsry  of  the  topics  dealt  with. 
His  tittle  book  is  eminently  readable,  and  we 
look  forward  with  interest  to  the  succeeding 
n^maes  of  the  same  series,  which  are  to  afford 
OS  a  similar  insight  into  the  industrial  condition 
cf  foreign  oonnuies. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


Italian  Ethnology. — ^About  six  years  ago  the 
Italian  Society  of  Anthropology  and  Ethnolo|nr, 
loested  at  Florence  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
P.  Ifantegasza,  drew  up  a  circular  editing  for 
itatistical  details  on  a  variety  of  snbjects  con- 
aeeled  with  the  ethnology  of  Italy.  This 
molar  was  distributed  t&oughout  the  king- 
ion,  hnt  out  of  the  8,300  communes  to  which 
it  was  addressed  repties  were  obtained  from 
only  540.  Tbess  represent  a  population  of 
iboat  3,200,000,  or  scarcely  one-eighth  of  the 
ntire  pofmlation  of  tbe  country.  The  mass  of 
4aia  ootained  daring  this  enquiry  has  been 
eaiefnlly  studied  by  Dr.  E.  Baseri,  who  has 
latriy  pabtished  the  results  in  the  form  of  a 
memoir  entitled  MateriaU  por  VEtndogia  tto- 
iteeo.  This  memoir  has  appeared  in  the 
Aantdi  di  SiatiiHea,  and  ii  in  course  of  publi- 
stioain  the  Arehivioper  VAfdropologia,  The 
•arlj  part  oi  Dr.  Basen'e  work  ii  occupied  with 
itatisbfls  as  to  the  height  of  the  population. 
Ibsn  follows  an  enquiry  into  the  age  at  whidi 
an4 ceases;  and  this 


is  succeeded  by  observations  on  the  fre(q[uency 
of  the  pulse  according  to  sex  and  condition  of 
life.  Information  of  a  very  interesting  character 
is  next  supptied  as  to  the  nature  and  quantity 
of  food  consumed  in  various  locatities,  wiw 
special  reference  to  the  alimentation  of  the  poor. 
Another  branch  of  enquiry  related  to  the  com- 
plexion, and  to  the  colour  of  the  hair  and 
beard ;  to  the  occasional  occurrence  of  red  hair, 
and  to  the  frequency  of  baldness.  It  is  shown 
that,  out  of  3,217,536  Itatians  comprised  in 
these  statistics,  there  were  only  111  albinoes; 
or  one  albino  to  about  every  29,000.  Finally, 
the  eyes  of  all  the  subjects  were  examined  as 
to  size,  direction,  and  colour  of  iris ;  and  their 
teeth,  as  to  durabitity  and  prevalence  of  caries. 
Dr.  Baseri's  interesting  mon<M^i^h  is  accom- 
panied by  three  plates— one  lowing  graphic- 
ally the  law  of  bodily  development  enunciated 
by  Dr.  Idharzik,  of  Vienna ;  while  the  other 
plates  iUuatrate  the  frequency  of  pulse  in 
males  and  females  at  various  ages. 

Whilb  Oxford  and  Cambridge  still  profess  to 
be  ignorant  what  the  '*  endowment  of  research  " 
means,  the  Birmingham  Philosophical  Society 
has  already  formulated  a  scheme  with  these 
obnoxious  words  at  the  head.  It  is  proposed 
to  institute  a  fund  "  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing persons  engaged  in  scientinoinvestigations,'* 
and  the  first  recipient  of  the  honorary  wage  of 
£150  for  three  years  is  to  be  Mr.  Gore,  F.A.S. 
Birmingham  is  to  be  congratulated,  not  only 
upon  the  modest  inauguration  of  such  an  im- 
portant enterprise,  but  also  upon  having  within 
its  own  limits  so  distinguished  a  representative 
of  physical  science. 


PHILOLOGY  NOTES. 

Rwue  Egyptologigue.  No.  1.  (Paris:  Leroax.) 
This  new  and  important  pubtication  is  inaugu- 
rated under  the  joint  direction  of  MIC.  Brugsch, 
Bevillout,  and  Chabas.  It  is,  in  the  words  of 
the  publisher's  Preface,  intended  to  embrace 
*'  all  subjects  relating  to  Egypt,]'  and  will  be 
largely  devoted  to  the  reproduction  and  inter- 
pretation of  hieroglyphic,  hieratic,  and  Coptic 
texts.  The  first  part  consists  of  forty-eight 
pages  quarto  and  four  plates  of  tithographed 
fiicfiimiles.  It  contains  the  beginniDgs  of  three 
papers,  all  of  which  are  to  be  continued.  The 
nrst,  by  M.  Bevillout,  is  entitied  *'Quelques 
Notes  chronoloeiques  sur  rHistoire  des 
Lagides ; "  the  o&er  two,  «  Le  Mot  Aden  "  and 
'*]^  Lac  Mareotis,"  are  from  the  pen  of 
Brugsch-Bey.  M.  Bevillout,  who  has  long 
made  the  liouvre  collection  of  demotic  deeds 
and  contracts  his  especial  study,  takes  for  his 
subject  a  unique  series  of  documents  belonging 
to  a  family  of  nereditary  Pastophori  of  Thebes, 
dating  from  the  reign  of  the  last  Darius  down  to 
the  twentieth  ^ear  of  Euer^tes  I. ;  and  from  this 
apparentiy  and  and  technical  source  he  deduces 
a  variety  of  interesting  historical  facts  relating 
to  the  deification  and  cult  of  the  Lagidae  in 
Egypt.  Thus  he  shows  that  the  Ptolemies 
must  have  been  but  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  religious  doctrines  of  their  Egyptian 
subjects ;  and  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in 
those  very  pubtic  acts  by  which  he  sought  espe- 
ciallv  to  identify  himself  with  the  custom  and 
belief  of  lus  adopted  country,  committed,  in 
fact,  a  series  of  egregious  blunders.  That  one 
who  wrote  himseu  "  son  of  Ptolemy  "  should, 
at  tiie  same  time,  have  assumed  the  style  and 
title  of ''  Son  of  the  Sun  "  was  a  distinct  contra- 
diction in  terms;  and  that  he  should  have 
hoped  to  fortify  his  claim  to  the  solar  tine 
by  exacting  from  the  priesthood  a  vote  of 
deification  imitated  from  Greek  usages  was  a 
sohoism  as  ridiculous  as  it  must  have  been 
offensive  in  the  eyes  of  the  hierarchy.  What 
he  did  not  understand  was  that  every  native 
Pharaoh  was  a  deity  by  diyiae  descent,  and 


that  his  stvle  and  titie  were  solar  and  not  local 
Among  otner  curious  facts,  M.  Bevillout  also 

Soints  out  that  Ptolemy  Soter  must  either  have 
ved  for  twenty  years  after  the  date  assigned 
to  him  by  historians,  or  that  his  name  must 
have  fi^m^  in  royal  protocols  for  twenty  years 
after  his  decease.  The  word  Adon^  or  Aten 
(rendered  in  Pierrot's  Vocahulaire  EUroglyphigne 
by  «*  chief,"  **  director,"  "  commander"), has  long 
been  a  source  of  difficulty  in  the  interpretation 
of  texts.  Brugsch-Bey  institutes  an  ingenious 
parallel  between  Aten  and  the  ancient  root  dub 
or  debu,  whence  come  many  derivations  signify- 
ing exchange,  substitution,  ftc,  seeking  thus 
to  show,  by  a  comparative  analysis  of  various 
texts,  that  Adon  must  have  been  employed  in 
the  sense  of  tieutenant,  deputy,  and  viceroy. 
The  continuation  of  this  article,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  monograph  on  Lake  Mareotis  (the  name 
of  which,  derived  from  Pi-mar  or  Pa-mar, 
would  seem  to  be  pure  Egyptian),  promises  to 
be  full  of  interest.  As  regards  paper,  typo- 
graphy, and  accuracy,  the  Bevue  £!gypt6logique 
kaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the  tra- 
ditional quarto  form  should  again  have  been 
adonted  in  a  work  of  this  class.  Unhandy  and 
liable  to  damage  in  parts,  and  unwieldy  in 
Tolumes,  it  is  a  size  that  has  nothing  but}  its 
appearance  to  recommend  it. 

The  Revue  de  Philologie  (vol.  iv.,  tivnuson  i.) 
opens  witii  a  very  interesting  discussion  by 
Weil  on  the  newly  discovered  fragments  of 
Euripides,  in  which  the  writer  controverts 
tiie  theory  of  Oobet  that  the  first  fragment 
belonged  not  to  an  ordinary  tragedy  but 
to  a  drama  of  domestic  life.  Weil  has  also 
some  remarks  on  the  recent  article  of  Blass  on 
these  fragments  in  the  Bheinisehee  Mueeum, 
Jules  Nicole  (''Etudes  sur  les  Archontes 
ath^niens")  contends  against  M.  Fustel  de 
Ooulanges — (1)  that  the  yearly  archons  before 
Solon  were  appointed  not  by  lot  but  by  elec- 
tion ;  (2)  that  the  legislation  of  Solon  did  not 
interibre  with  this  arrangement.  The  author 
promises  to  consider  in  another  article  the 
question  of  the  date  at  which  appointment  by 
lot  was  introduced.  E.  Desjardins  discusses  the 
two  Yiviers  inscriptions  relative  to  L.  Yestinus. 
Emile  Ohatelain  (**Sur  TAnthologie  latine") 
demonstrates  by  means  of  two  letters  addressea 
to  Statins  Achilles,  which  he  has  discovered  in 
the  Yalticellan  Library  at  Bome,  that  the  poems 
printed  914-17  in  Biese's  Latin  Anthology,  and 
formerly  attributed  to  Qallus,  are  no  older  than 
the  sixteenth  centurv.  A  paper  discussing 
horn  a  xnedioal  point  of  view  Herodotus*  account 
of  the  accident  to  Darius  (iii.  129, 130)  is  con- 
tributed by  Dr.  J.  GeofEroy.  Havet  has  notes 
on  words  m  the  Carmen  Satiare,  Herwerden  on 
Xenophon,  and  Harant  on  the  position  of  the 
enclitics  que,  ve,  and  ne  after  short  e.  Thurot 
traces  the  history  of  the  words  e4<ris  and  j^itio 
in  prosody.  The  short  paper  of  Gaston  Boissier, 
*'  A  propos  de  1* Auditorium  Maecenatis,"  is  an 
interesting  contribution  to  the  history  of  recita- 
tion amone  the  ancient  Bomans.  An  important 
collation  of  the  Paris  MS.  (No.  6331)  of  Cicero's 
De  Finihue  is  contributed  by  O.  Nigoles,  who 
shows  the  inadequacy  of  the  collation  used  by 
Madyig;  and  a  report  on  the  Medicean  (M) 
and  "^^tican  {R)  MSS.  of  Livy,  intended  as 
supplementary  to  the  collations  of  Frigell,  is 
given  by  O.  Biemann.  GFraux  has  some  valuable 
notes  on  questions  of  palaeography.  The 
volume  is  concluded  by  a  very  useful  '*  Bibtio- 
graphical  BuUetin,"  or  brief  notice  of  various 
phiblogical  works  which  appeared  in  1879. 

The  new  volume  of  the  Traneadions  of  the 
Philological  Society  contains  two  very  valuable 

gapers  on  Swedish  and  Bussian  pronunciation 
y  Mr.  Sweet,  the  president's  addrees  last  year, 
and  a  coUation  of  the  Durham  Bitual,  with 
notes  and  introduction  by  Prof.  Skeat     The 
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president's  address  is  largsly  oooapied,  as  miglit 
be  expected,  with  an  aooount  of  the  great  work 
he  has  taken  in  hand,  the  editing  of  the  new 
English  dictionary.  As  yet  the  only  letters  or 
sections  of  letters  that  are  in  working  order  are 
F,  K,  parts  of  0  and  R,  and  parts  of  A,  B,  N, 
O,  and  XJ.  Dr.  Murray  quotes  several  instances 
of  l^e  curious  way  in  which  the  pronunciation 
of  words  may  be  affected  by  their  spelling; 
thus  avantage  came  to  be  written  odvaTdage  on 
the  supposition  that  it  contained  the  Latin 
preposition  ad,  and  the  pronunciation  adapted 
itself  to  the  new  spelling.  A  word,  again,  may 
have  two  origins ;  castle,  for  instance,  combines 
caaUllum  directly  imported  into  Old  English  in 
its  Vulgate  sense  of  village,  and  caetel,  with  its 
French  sense  of  **  fortress."  Analogy  has  acted 
upon  this  department  of  langua^  as  it  has  upon 
aU  others ;  tiie  final  ate  of  words  like  penetrate, 
create,  terminate  is  due  to  a  confusion  with  the 
termination  of  words  taken  from  Latin  passirs 
participles  like  «igxira^«,  institute,  abstract.,  The 
address  further  incorporates  able  articles  on  the 
dialects  of  Italy  by  Prof.  Bajna,  on  the 
languages  of  the  Caucasus  b^  Prof.  Schiefner, 
which  derives  a  melancholy  interest  from  the 
recent  death  of  its  author;  on  the  mutual 
relationship  of  the  Finnish  and  Lappish  by 
P^f.  Donner,  who  disputes  the  attempt  of 
Budenz  to  separate  Lapp  from  Finnish  and 
include  it  among  the  Soutii  Ugrian  idioms ;  and 
on  the  little-known  Korean  language  by  Mr. 
Gust  Mr.  Sweet  in  his  paper  on  Swedish  has 
brought  forward  many  interesting  fSu)ts  with 
Tega»i  to  the  grammar  of  the  language  as  now 
spoken,  not  the  least  curious  being  the  use  of 
some  substantive  to  denote  the  pronoun  of  the 
ihurd  person.  He  also  notices  that  a  chief 
'*difl3culty  in  acquiring  a  oommand  of  the 
Swedish  prepositions  lies  in  their  peculiar 
$peoicUisati<m  of  those  various  abstract  relations 
which  in  Engliah,  French,  and  German,  are  all 
ginerally  expressed  by  one  preposition,"  the 
&iglish  **  widow  of,**  for  example,  being  ex- 
pressed in  Swedish  by  "widow  after,**  ** in- 
habitants of*  by  **  inhabitants  in,*'  and  the 
like. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Anthropolojrical 
Listitute,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Y.  Ball,  M.A.,  F.G.S., 
on  *'Nicobarese  Ideographs'*  was  read.  As 
the  Andamanese  may  be  said  to  have  not  pro- 
gressed in  civilisation  beyond  that  stage  which 
was  represented  by  the  people  of  the  early  Stone 
periods  in  Europe ;  so  the  x^ioobarese,  who  are 
much  less  savage  and  degraded  than  their 
neighbours  of  the  Andamans,  may  justly  be 
compared  with  the  people  of  the  '*  Bronze 
period.'*  The  example  of  Nicobarese  picture- 
writbg  described  by  the  author  was  obtained  in 
the  rear  1878  on  the  island  of  Koudul,  where  it 
was  hanging  in  the  house  of  a  man  who  was 
said  to  have  died  a  short  time  previously.  It 
is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  at 
Dublin.  The  material  of  which  it  is  made 
is  either  the  glume  of  a  bamboo  or  the 
spalthe  of  a  palm  which  has  been  flattened  out 
and  framed  with  split  bamboos.  It  is  about 
three  feet  long  by  eighteen  inches  broad.  The 
objects  are  painted  with  vermilion,  their  out- 
lines being  surrounded  with  punctures  which 
allow  the  light  to  pass  through.  Suspended 
from  the  frame  are  some  cocoanuts  ana  frag- 
ments of  hog*s  flesh.  The  figiires  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  occupy  prominent  positions. 
Attention  was  directed  to  M.  Maklai's  descrip- 
tion of  a  Papuan  ideograph  which  symbolised 
the  various  guests  present  at  a  feast  given  in 
celebration  of  the  laundi  of  two  large  canoes 
(see  Nature,  roh  zxi.,  p.  227). 

TRtJBNXB's  Mecord  states  that  the  Dictionary 
of  the  SuahiU  Language,  first  compiled  by  the 
Bev.  Dr.  J.  Ludwig  JB^rapf  and  the  Bev.  J* 
Bebmann,  the  pioneers  of  missionary  enterprise. 
in  Eastern  Amol^  during  their  xendeuce  as 


Mombasa  from  1844  onwards,  and  since  con- 
siderably added  to  and  thoroughly  revised,  it 
now  ready  for  press.  It  is  proposed  to  publish 
it  by  subscription.  Ki-suanili  {i,e.,  the  Suahili 
language)  is  the  vernacular  of  the  Wa-suahili, 
the  infinbitants  of  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa. 
Suahili  is  derived  from  Arabic  sahel,  sea-beach, 
plural  sawahil;  the  name  thus  distinguishixig 
those  who  bear  it  from  the  dwellers  in  the 
higher  country  beginning  at  from  ten  te  twenty 
miles  from  the  sea-board.  Dr.  Krapf  writes : — 
"  The  Ki-saahili  laagaage  is  spoken  within  twelve 
degrees  of  latitude  from  Barawa  on  the  Somali 
ooast  near  the  Eqaater  down  to  the  Portagnese 
settlement  of  MozAmbique  in  the  South.  It  is  also 
spoken  on  the  Bftst  -  Afrioan  iBlaads*  Patta, 
Mombasa,  Pemba,  Zanzibar,  Ko.  The  Ki-saahili- 
speakinff  population  may  amount  to  one  million  of 
souls,  bouig  ohiefly  Mohammedans,  who  are 
generally  apon  good  terms  with  their  psgan 
neighbours  inland.  As  the  Ki'Suahili  is  spoken  all 
along  the  sea-board,  it  presento  the  key  to  the 
numberless  dialeoU  inland  which  are  comprised  in 
the  great  South- African  family  of  languages,  all  of 
whioh  are  more  or  less  related  to  each  other,  and 
spread  over  all  Soath  Afrioa  from  East  to  West. 
This  being  the  ease,  we  oannot  help  attaohiag  great 
importance  to  the  Ki-suahili  idiom,  vigour, 
tendency  to  clearness,  and  other  grammatioiU 
phenomena  are  peooUarities  which  must  surprise  a 
student  of  this  laogaage.  The  prinoiple  of  aUUereU 
or  eupJionic  concwrd  regulates  the  Ki-suahili  as  well 
as  all  the  dialeots  of  this  great  family  of  languages, 
whioh  the  author  in  his  Vooabolary  of  the  V7a-kuad 
nation  has  called  'The  Orphno-Hamitio'  stock  of 
languages,  spoken  by  the  brown-oompleztoned 
tr&s  of  Afrioa,  in  ooatradiitinotion  to  the  Nigro- 
Hamitic,  or  entirely  blaok  nations  in  Nigritia.  The 
language^  castoms,  and  habits  of  the  Orphno- 
Hamites  show  that  an  important  fatare  is,  by 
divine  wisdom,  reserved  to  them." 

In  confirmation  of  Dr.  Krapf*s  statements 
respecting  the  usefulness  of  Ki-suahili  in  the 
interior  of  Equatorial  Africa,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  it  is  understood  by  the  kings  and 
chief  men  of  the  nations  on  the  borders  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza ;  and  it  i»  through  this  medium 
that  the  missionaries  of  the  Ohuroh  Missi6narjr 
Sodety  have  been  able  to  hold  free  communi- 
cation with  Mtesa,  King  of  Uganda,  and 
Lukongeh,  Kins  of  Ukerewe.  Bespecting  the 
Dictionary  itoelf,  Dr.  Krapf  writes  :— 

**l  may  mention  that  there  are  about  11,000 
ground  words,  the  derivatives  exoluded.  I  have 
embodied  in  the  book  all  words  whioh  I  oonld  find 
in  the  MSS.  of  my  ooUeagues,  Messrs.  Bebmann 
and  Erhardt.  Also  the  valuable  Vocabulary  of 
Bishop  Steere,  at  Zanzibar,  has  been  made  use  of 
in  many  instances.  Bat  I  have  always  given  the 
name  by  adding  the  initial  letters  of  those  gentle- 
men, so  as  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  plagiarism. 
The  words  derived  from  the  Arabic  will  be  added 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  also  a  small  outline  of 
t^e  grammar  of  the  Ki-suahiU  will  be  appended  to 
the  volume," 

The  Dictionary  wiU  comprise  about  eight 
hundred  pages  octevo. 

In  the  Eevue  Oritifue  M.  Stanislas  Guyard 
justly  objects  to  the  connexion  of  the  name  of 
the  Magi  with  the  word  imga,  which  occurs  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadneesar  as  a  title  of 
the  gods  and  kings.  The  connexion  has  been 
often  maintained,  and  has  lately  been  repeated 
by  Dr.  Justi.  But  while  correcting  this  error, 
M.  Guyard  falls  into  another  of  his  own.  Imga 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Assyrian  emku, 
**  wise,"  as  he  supposes,  but,  as  Dr.  Hincks 
long  a«o  pointed  out,  is  an  Acoadiau  derivative 
formed  from  im,  "  brightness*'  or  "  glory,"  by 
the  help  of  the  suffix  ga.  It  is  one  of  a  numer- 
ous class  of  words  which  show  that  M.  Lenor- 
mant  is  right  in  maintaining  the  existence  of  this 
suffix  in  Acoadiau  against  Prof.  Delitasoh.  The 
Biby Ionian  equivalent  oiemku  would  be  written 
e^m-gu* 


MEETINGS  OF  SOOIETIES. 
PHiLOiiOGiOAL  BoaiWTY.-^ifSriday,  March  19,) 
Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Mu&RAY,  President,  in  ths  Ghair.^ 
The  paper  read  was  on  "Qaaatity  andSentencii 
Stress  in  English,"  by  H.  Sweet.  The  followini 
laws  of  quant  i^  were  stetedz^l)  lo  even 
aoosnted  monosyllabio  or  final  syllable  either  ii 
vowel  or  consonant  is  long^  (2)  Short  vowehui 
often  lengthened  before  a  smgle  voioe  IcoDiosiok 
as  in  dog  (doog),  contrasting  with  dop  (ttopp)i 
(3)  Short  vowel  -f  short  consonant  ocoars  oaly  befois 
an  unaccented  vowel,  as  in  MUer  (htte)  from  (hiki)^ 
also  in  groups  of  words,  sim  m  hit  U  (hitil);  (^ 
long  vowels  under  these  oircumstonoes  are  ptrtl* 
shortened,  as  Udy  oontrasted  with  tide ;  (5)  wIms 
words  of  class  (3)  are  drawled,  the  nnaooented  tov4 
is  lengthened,  as  in  what  a  pity  !  (pttti).  In  trMtig| 
of  sentence-stress  Mr.  Sireet  gave  nnmeroai 
instances  of  its  use  in  marking  grammstical  dii« 
tinotions  and  disttngnishing  the  meaoings  of  wordi 
whioh  would  other  If  ise  be  confounded. 


FINE    ART. 

of  Precious  Stones,  By 
William'Jones,  F.B.  A.    (R.  Bentlej  &  Son.) 
Not  only  our  own  litarature,  but  that  of  all 
tbe  other  vemaoular  languages  of  Europe,  wu 
until  recently  very  poor  on  the  subjeet  of 
gems,  their  structure  and  history,  and  hor 
from  time  to  time  thoy  have  been  fuhioned  I 
by  the  hand  of  man.     Almost  all  that  wu  j 
of  interest  or  value  existed  in  a  Latin  guh  < 
only.    The  tide  has,  however,  turned,  and  ve 
have  had  many — perhaps,  considering  the  ' 
quality  of  some  of  theniy  too  many— boob  on 
precious    stones    and    allied   subjects.   Mr. 
Jones  has  added  an  intarestiog  volama  to  the 
store.    If    he    had    digested    his  materiili 
thoroughly,  and  given  exact  reference!  and  an 
index,  we  should  have  been  inclinsd  to  ipetk 
very  highly   of  it.     As   it  is,  howerer,  the 
facts  and  fictions  recorded  therein  will  hire 
to  be  hunted  up  in  other  books,  to  wUc^itbe 
author  often  gives  no   clue,  before  ttodeaU 
can  use  them.    As  an  amusing  book  for  t^a 
drawing-room  table  it  will  take  a  reaionablf 
high  rank;  but  for    other  purpoaei,  until 
improved  in  a  new  edition,  it  must  be  nearlj 
valueless.     Bright  and  shining  minerals  were 
no  doubt  among  the  first  articles  of  orna- 
ment worn  by  our  remote  ancestors,    It  » 
probable — almost  certain,  we  believe— that 
dress  itself   originated  in  a  desire  for  die- 
play  rather  than  in  a  craving  for  ?rarmth. 
The  instinct  of  aU  simple  natures  is  to  regsrd 
the  beautiful  as  of  more  importance  than  the 
merely  useful.    Sparkling  stones,  we  may  be 
sure,  were  first  oolleoted  to  be  used  as  orna- 
ments, and  then  became  objects  to  which 
spiritual  powers  were  attached.    Whatever 
may  be  true  or  false  in  philosophy  or  religioDf 
we  may  be  certain  that  barbaroua  folk  hare 
always  regarded  every  notable  object  with 
whioh  they  came  in  oontaot  from  a  doable 
point  of   view — ^tke   one  called  nataral,  in 
which  the  scientist  conceives  of  things  at  the 
present  day ;  and  another  which,  for  want  of 
an  exactly  appropriate  term  to  expreu  our 
meaning,  we    msj  provisionally  name  the 
spiritual  or  mystical  cue.    The  tree  whoee 
fruit  they  ate,  and  whose  wood  and  leaves 
furnished  them  with  utonsils  and  cordage. 
was  to  them,  as  to  us,  a  usefhl  natural  object 
— it  was,  moreover,  a  god,  or  the  abode  of 
some  power  exercising  a  will  of  its  own,  or 
the  channel  of  some  still  higher  will,  mp&U* 
of  being  harmful  or  b<ino?olent  according  to 
cirQDmstanoee.  y  ^^^j  k^  ^-^  X  i^^- 
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As  genu  when  ditcoyered  would  be  highly 
prised  for  their  heaaty  and  their  rarity,  this 
alone  would  aooount  for  their  having  at  once 
spiritual  fonctionB  assigned  to  them.  There 
was,  howereri  another  and»  we  believe,  a  far 
more  potent  cause.  Precious  stones,  though 
not  alive,  seem  to  the  uututored  mind  more 
life-like  than  any  other  dead  thing.  They 
will  not  from  their  own  inward  light  illuminate 
dark  placeiy  as  the  romance  writers  have 
fabled  that  they  have  the  faculty  of  doing ; 
but  diamonds  and  other  stones  will  shine 
brigbtly  when  light  is  very  feeble,  and  they 
flash  and  sparkle  when  moved,  in  a  manner 
whidi  the  savage  can  only  explain  by  believing 
that  there  is  an  aetivo  intelligence  inside.  The 
various  stones  have  had,  and  have  still, 
different  qualities  attributed  to  them.  One 
is  said  to  make  its  wearer  invisible,  another 
gives  Tictory  in  battle,  a  third  wards  off 
sickness,  a  fourth  cures  love.  How  these 
thmcten  became  the  reputed  properties  of 
the  di&rent  stones  it  is  vain  to  guess  at 
present,  although  we  do  not  think  that  it  is 
beyond  the  limits  of  human  research  to  find 
out.  If,  however,  we  are  to  know  the  truth 
we  must  have  before  us  an  exhaustive  series 
of  extracts  from  the  earliest  sources,  with 
exact  references  by  which  we  may  estimate 
their  worth  from  the  context.  A  series  of 
anecdotes,  however  well  selected,  is  only 
tantalisingly  amusing.  There  is  a  question 
still  unanswered  which  must  have  occurred  to 
almost  eveiyone  who  takes  an  intelligent 
interest  in  precious  stones-^that  is,  What 
has  beooBM  of  the  thousands  that  have  been 
found  and  disappeared  again?  Are  we  to 
take  Dumas'  novel  for  a  reality,  and  believe 
thut  great  hoards  of  them  are  buried  some- 
where,  awaiting  the  fortunate  discoverer? 
We  know  that  the  richer  temples  of  the  old 
gods  bmd  treasuries  of  gems ;  that  Romans  and 
AmiwB  wore  them  in  profusion;  that  the 
great  chnrches  of  the  Middle  Ages — such  as 
Csnterbuty,  Durham,  and  Compostella — were 
wealthy  beyond  computation  in  such  things ; 
and  that  even  simple  English  villagers  had 
Dot  unfreqnently  a  few  precious  stones  among 
the  other  beautiful  things  with  which  they 
adorned  the  sacred  objects  in  their  church ; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  plunder  and 
all  the  reoent  discoveries  that  have  been  made, 
the  fact  remaina  that  most  kinds  of  precious 
stones  are  now  relatively  as  costly  as  they 
ever  have  been. 

The  use  of  precious  stones  is  now,  in  some 
respects,  much  more  limited  than  it  once 
was ;  they  are  very  rarely  given  to  churches 
now ;  and  men,  since  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  have  seldom  worn  them  pro- 
fusely. This  latter  change  may  have  been 
bat  the  result  of  fashion  in  Continental 
Europe.  Here  the  change  was  in  some  degree 
brought  about  by  Puritanism  and  the  violent 
attacks  made  by  the  early  Quakers  on  costli- 
ness in  dress.  The  "  Evangelical ''  hatred  of 
beauty  for  its  own  sake,  which  sprang  up  in 
the  last  oentury,  condemned  such  ornaments 
shke  for  men  and  women.  It  extended  to 
much  cheaper  thines  than  gems.  We  have  our- 
leives  known  a  Wesleyan  woman  threatened 
vith  expulsion  from  the  body  because  she 
wore  artificial  flowers  in  her  hair. 

Edwabd  Psacocx. 


AN  XTIO^TTBLISHED  LETTEB  OF  LEONE  LBONI  TO 
MICHELANGELO  BUONAREOTI. 

{From  the  Buonarroti  Archives,) 
"  VsBT  magnificent;  and  my  most  honoured  Signer, 

"To-morrow  morning  if  it  please  God  I  shall  free 
my  ears  from  these  waipi  which  sting  me  with 
every  act  and  word  for  I  shall  go  to  Milan  and 
leave  it  to  them  to  make  the  giants.  Ammanato 
has  got  the  marble  and  has  dragged  it  into  his 
studio.  Benvennto  [OeUini]  thnnders  and  spits 
venom  and  menaces  the  Dnke  with  his  tongue. 
The  models  have  been  made  by  four  competitors — 
Ammanato,  Benvenuto,  a  Perugjian  and  a  Fleming 
called  Giovanni  di  Bologna.  It  is  said  that  Amma- 
nato has  made  the  best  design ;  but  I  have  not  seen 
it  as  it  is  wrapped  up  on  aocoxmt  of  dragging  the 
marble  into  the  place  where  it  is.  Benvennto  has 
shown  me  his  and  I  have  pitied  him  that  in  his  old 
age  he  should  have  been  so  badly  obeyed  by  the  clay 
and  the  stuff  mixed  with  it.  The  Perugian  has 
done  very  well  for  one  so  youug,  but  he  has  no 
natrons.  The  Fleming  is  cast  in  his  expenses  but 
has  worked  his  clay  very  welL  Now  I  have  told 
your  Signory  all  about  this  gigantic  affair. 

**  I  have  not  found  Mesaer  Leonardo  in  Florence, 
he  is  at  his  Villa ;  the  letter  however  will  be  given 
to  him,  and  when  your  Signonr  writes  to  him  you 
will  do  me  a  favour  if  yon  will  give  him  a  hint  to 
allow  me  to  mould  any  figure  in  your  bottega 
[workshop]  for  which  purpose  I  shall  send  one  of 
my  skilful  hands  so  that  he  may  mould  that  and 
any  other  for  which  I  believe  that  I  have  the  per- 
mission of  your  Excellency.  I  need  say  no  more  to 
your  Signory  except  that  I  beseech  you  to  keep  me 
alive  in  your  memory,  while  I  pay  our  Lord 
that  He  may  long  preserve  your  Signory.  From 
Florence  the  Uth  of  October  1560. 

"To  Meiser  Antonio  rMicheUnaelo's  attendant] 
andMesser  Daniello  [da  Volterra]  I  heartily  devote 
myself. 

''  Of  your  very  magnificent  Signory  the  humble 
servant,  ftc.  *<  Thb  Cavaurke  Lsone." 

Directed  externally 
"  To  the  very  mMnificeat  Signer  my  most  honoured 
"  Signor  ifiehelangelo  Buonarroti 
<«  Borne.'* 

(The  spelling  of  names  and  pointing  have 
been  preserved  aa  in  the  original) 

This  unpublished  letter  from  the  sculptor 
Leone  Leoni  to  Michelangelo  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  among  those  in  the  Baonarroti 
archives  which  have  not  yet  been  given  to  the 
world.  Full  of  instructive  allusions,  it  plaoes 
before  us  prevalent  usages  in  the  oinqueoento 
on  the  part  of  seulptors,  and  information  re- 
garding oomi>etitionB  between  artists  and  the 
decisions  of  judges,  which  bear  a  tolerably 
close  resemblance  to  similar  events  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  design  bv  Ammanato,  which 
was  chosen,  was  for  the  colossal  figure  of  Nep- 
tune, which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
fountain  of  the  Piazaa  della  Signoria  in  Florence, 
and  remains  to  this  day  a  proof  of  the  fallibility 
of  the  judges,  for  it  is  one  of  the  worst  statues 
then  erected,  and,  jud^ng  by  Giovanni  di 
Bologna's  other  works,  it  is  very  improbable 
that  his  model  was  inferior  to  that  of  his  suo- 
oessful  rival.  Leone  Leoni  was,  according  to 
Yasari,  of  a  bad,  fierce,  and  jealous  tempera- 
ment ;  but  in  writing  to  Michelangelo,  whose 
patronage  was  of  importance  to  him,  and  fh>m 
whom  he  expected  flavours,  he  expresses  himself 
oautiously,  and  he  praises  the  models  of  Giovanni 
and  of  the  young  Perugian,  while  we  oan  judge 
for  ourselves  of  the  defects  of  that  of  Ammanato, 
which  he  did  not  see.  Those  who  oan  read 
between  the  lines  may  observe  how  much  light 
this  letter  thiows  upon  the  praotice  of  the 
artists  of  the  Bevival,  as  well  as  upon  their 
passions  and  rivalries.  The  temper  and  deport- 
ment of  Benvenuto  Cellini  are,  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  as  fierce  as  ever;  and  the  criticism  of 
Leoni  on  the  defects  of  his  model  shows  what 
must  be  oonaideied  an  early  deoay  of  his  powers 
as  an  artist  Leoni  expresses  himself  with  ^ity 
as  to  his  fisllmg  off,  and  not  in  any  earping 
spirit;   he  waa  writing  to  Midhelangalo,  who 


oould  jud^  of  his  remarks,  who  was  generally 
impartial  m  his  estimate  of  others,  and  who  had 
a  high  opinion  of  the  works  of  Cellini.  It  is 
significantly  stated  that  the  young  Perugian 
whose  model  is  favourably  noticed  lacked 
friends,  and  consequently  had  no  chance.  Gio- 
vanni di  Bologna  was  oast  in  the  expenses.  It 
can  only  be  inferred  from  this  brief  and  peculiar 
remark  that  he  must  have  trans^ssed  some 
of  the  conditions  of  the  competition.  What 
these  were,  and  that  they  were  unusual,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  letter,  if  it  is  attentively  con- 
sidered. 

It  is  evident  that  the  models  were  not  brought 
to  one  place  for  exhibition,  but  were  inspected 
by  the  judges  in  the  artists*  studios.  The 
reason  for  uds  may  be  traced.  The  models 
were  in  day,  and  still  damp,  which  is  shown  hj 
the  circumstance  that  Ammanato  wrapped  his 
in  cloths,  to  save  it  from  the  dust  made  by 
dragging  the  enormous  and  heavy  mass  of 
marble  into  his  premises.  Designs  for  statues 
or  groups  of  statuary  to  be  shown  to  em- 
plovers  were  generally  modelled  on  a  small 
scale  in  olay,  wax,  or  stucco,  as  it  was  then 
employed,  and  there  are  sx>eoimens  of  these 
in  museums.  In  the  competition  described  by 
Leoni,  the  models  must  have  been  on  a  large 
scale — probably  full  size.  He  significantly 
alludes  to  giants  and  to  even  an  unusual 
amount  of  excitement.  That  they  were  of  large 
size  is  shown  by  the  description  of  the  design 
of  Benvenuto.  It  was  usual  after  the  selection 
of  a  design  for  the  sculptor  to  make  a  full-size 
model  as  now;  but  this  has  been  overlooked 
by  most  writers  on  art.  The  artist  first  made 
a  skeleton  of  wood  representing,  in  a  rude 
way,  the  action  of  the  figure,  adding  iron 
wires  for  the  fingers.  The  skeleton  was  bound 
with  hay-bands  till  it  was  nearly  filled  out 
to  ike  requisite  .size;  it  was  then  oovered 
with  "terra"  and  "borra,"  as  Leone  ex- 
presses it— that  is,  coarse  clay  mixed  with  the 
shearings  of  wodlen  doth.  The  object  was 
to  prevent  shrinkage  and,  probably,  oracking  as 
the  day  figure  driM,  for  it  was  not  oast  as  now. 
It  was  but  roughly  executed,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, with  such  materials.  As  the  sculptor  by 
these  precautions  avoided  all  danger  of  altera, 
tion  of  the  proportions  of  his  modd  while 
engaged  in  its  execution  in  marble,  we  are  led 
to  believe  that  some  mechanical  method  of 
measurement  was  known.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  Leandro  Alberti  invented  two  in- 
genious machines  to  enable  sculptors  to  measure 
uieir  models  and  to  teansfer  the  exact  magni- 
tude of  each  part  to  marble.  By  his  plan, 
however,  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  full-size 
clay  figures,  and  he  had  such  oonfidence  in  it, 
that  he  said  that  Mount  Caucasus  npght  be 
carved  into  a  Colossus  from  a  small  working 
modeL  As  the  habit  of  making  large  day 
statues  was  oontinued  after  the  death  of 
Alberti,  it  seems  probable  that  his  method 
for  enlarging  was  not  in  common  use.  Leone, 
in  mentioning  Benvenuto'a  statue,  distinctly 
says  that  it  was  made  of  "terra  e  borra." 
As  this  would  not  have  been  the  ease  if  a 
small  figure  only  had  been  required,  and 
it  was  the  necessary  oharaoteristic  of  work- 
ing modds,  it  is  apparent  that  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  competition  was  that  such 
only  should  be  exhibited.  Hence  the  allusion 
to  expenses.  The  artists  could  not  be  expected 
to  encounter  the  expense  of  such  large  models, 
and  these  were  allowed ;  but,  for  some  breach  in 
the  regulations,  Giovanni  di  Bologna  was  "  oaet 
in  his  expenses."  Two  groups  in  olay,  made  at 
nearly  the  same  time  as  the  competition,  are 
preserved  in  the  court  of  the  Acs4emy  of  the 
Fine  Arts  in  Florence,  where  they  excite  very 
little  attention.  They  are  Giovanni  di  Bologna's 
working  models  of  the  Bape  of  the  Sabinea 
and  of  Virtue  overoonung  Vioe.  A  oraok 
in  the  thigh  of  one  of  the  figoree  of  the  first 
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group  shows  the  hay  whioh  was  used,  and  the 
olay  external  to  it  is  not  more  than  half  an  inoh 
thick.  It  is  coarse,  ill-prepared  material,  and 
the  wool  mixed  with  it  must  have  made  it  very 
unmanageable  for  modelling.  The  models  are, 
in  fkot,  treated  without  refinement  or  beauty, 
and  it  is  of  importance  to  observe  this,  for  it 
proyes  that  the  marbles  executed  from  them, 
and  finished  with  much  more  accuracy  of  form 
and  delicacy  of  detail,  must  haye  been  completed 
by  the  Master!  himself .  There  is  nothing  in 
these  models  that  could  guide  a  hired  chiseller 
in  the  modem  manner.  Michelangelo  must 
have  been  funiliar  with  these  processes;  he 
made  fall-size  models  for  bronze  statues,  and 
when^  he  fortified  the  hill  of  San  Miniato, 
profiting  by  his  studio  experience,  he  built  tiie 
curtains  and  bastions  of  clay  bricks  and  '^borra," 
coarse  portions  of  flax,  forming  walls  very 
capable  of  resisting  artiller]^-  The  artist's  ex- 
perience was  useful  to  the  improvised  military 
engineer.  It  is  nowhere  stated  that  Michel- 
angelo made  full-size  models  for  his  marble 
statuea  It  was  nevertheless  a  usage  of  his  time. 
The  number  of  marbles  which  he  spoilt  by 
miscalculation  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  he 
worked  directly  from  his  small  sketches ;  his 
failures  suggest  that  it  is  better  to  prepare 
working  models.  In  one,  of  the  prisoners  for 
the  tomb  of  Julius  II.,  now  in  the  Louvre^  the 
error  of  calculation  is  so  serious  that,  had  it 
been  finished,  he  must  have  added  to  it.  Such 
a  blunder  as  this  was  considered  by  sculptors, 
so  says  Yasari,  particularly  discreditable.  It 
may  be  vain  to  attempt  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  sculptor  of  his  age  left  the 
greatest  number  of  spoilt  marbles.  It  is 
probable  that  reverence  for  his  memory  and 
true  greatness  led  to  the  preservation  of  these, 
while  the  fieulures  of  other  sculptors  were  used 
up  as  occasion  served. 

The  sculptors  of  the  Bevival  modelled  their 
statues  of  clay  and  borra  in  the  nude.  If  they 
were  to  be  draped  they  made  the  requisite 
garments  of  cloth,  whioh  they  dipped  into  fiuid 
clay,  and  with  these  they  enveloped  the  figure, 
shaping  the  folds  as  the  clay  gradui^y  stiffened. 
Hence,  no  doubt,  thaf  realism  and  ceaseless 
variety  and  originality  of  motive  and  treatment 
so  chajraoteristic  of  their  finest  works.  The  very 
mannerisms  of  the  sculptors  of  the  Bevival 
were  due  to  their  system  of  shaping  real 
drapery  in  the  fiashion  above  describe,  for 
there  are  innumerable  instances  of  peculiarities 
of  fold  which  could  have  no  other  origin.  The 
roughness  of  these  figures  was  due  to  the 
materials ;  but  how  perfectly  the  great  masters 
could  model  in  pure  clay  is  illustrated  by  the 
works  of  Luca  della  fiobbia  and  his  followers, 
as  well  as  by  numerous  busts  and  figures  of 
tarra-cotta,  modelled  with  a  greatness  of  manner, 
combined  with  a  truth  of  detail,  which  demon- 
strate the  admirable  skill  and  fine  taste  of  the 
great  artists  who  knew  so  well  how  to  combine 
style  with  fidelity  to  nature,  in  whioh  qualities 
they  have  never  been  surpassed. 

The  concluding  portion  of  Leoni's  letter  shows 
that  moulding  and  casting  must  have  been 
fiimiliar  processes,  although  this  is  not  generally 
supposea  to  have  been  the  case.  Leone  makes 
interest  with  Michelangelo  to  desire  his 
nephew  to  permit  him  to  mould  one  or  two 
figures  in  the  great  sculptor's  '*  bottega,"  then 
shut  up  in  Florence.  It  seems  then  plain 
enough  that  the  art  of  moulding,  although  not 
applied  to  olay  models^  was  in  use  for  casting 
from  marble  figures.  Leone  promises  to  send  a 
competent  master  moulder.  What  were  the 
precious  works  which  in  1560  were  locked  up 
m  Michelangelo's  deserted  studio  in  Florence  P 
Probably  the  two  prisoners  for  the  tomb  of 
Julius,  the  Madonna  and  Child  now  in  the 
Medici  Chapel,  the  ApoUo,  the  figures  for  the 
front  of  San  Lorenzo  now  in  the  grotta  of  the 
Pitti  gardens,  mistakenly  suppMed  to  have 


been  for  the  tomb  of  the  Pope.  Other  figures 
may  be  sumused  as  at  that  time  preserved  in 
that  scene  of  the  great  sculptor's  labours  and 
sufferings. 

All  the  letters  written  to  Michelangelo  by  his 
friends  and  pupils  show  the  profound  reverence 
with  which  ne  was  regarded  by  them.  In  their 
style  and  language  they  recal  the  humble 
epistles  addressed  by  the  clergy  or  laymen  to 
dignitaries  of  the  Ohurch  or  to  princes.  All 
the  expressions  of  courtesy,  compliment,  and 
humility  in  which  the  Italian  language  is  so 
rich  are  used  in  them.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
they  are  not  published.  I  have  seen  only  a  few, 
and  have  heard  that  there  are  about  eight 
hundred.  On  account  of  their  familiar  and 
confidential  nature,  their  freedom  of  comment 
upon  passing  events  and  the  men  of  the  time, 
their  publication  might  throw  much  light  upon 
the  history  of  art  and  artists.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  show  how  much  may  be  learnt 
from  one  of  a  dozen  which  I  have  been  allowed 
to  copy,  and  if  there  are  many  such  letters  it 
wiU  be  seen  how  useful  and  interesting  they 
must  be.  Ohaslbs  Heath  Wilson. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


THS  SOOIBTY  OF  BBITIBH  ABTI8TS. 

Thebb  is  generally  a  good  deal  that  is  de- 
pressing in  the  exhibitions  of  this  society,  and 
we  cannot  say  that  this  year's  is  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  The  public  taste  appears  to  nave 
set  rather  strongly  in  th(»  direction  of  kittens, 
and  it  is  lamentable  to  observe  the  small  success 
which  has  attended  the  effort^  of  several  of  the 
artists  who  have  attempted  to  portray  Uiese 
domestic  favourites.  There  is,  however,  as 
usual,  a  sprinkling  of  pictures  of  a  more  hope- 
ful character,  and  we  prefer  noticing  some  of 
them  to  undertaking  the  task  of  criticising  the 
strange  productions  which  abound  on  these 
walls.  In  landscape  we  may  notice  Mr.  Daffarn's 
firmly  painted  Old  Pier,  8t,  Monance,  Fi/t^ 
ihire.  The  colour  seems  truthful,  but  the 
water  is  peculiar.  Mr.  Boscoe  has  a  oarefdl 
and  successful  study  of  a  difficult  subject.  On 
DartmooTy  near  Hbine,  The  foreground  is  ez- 
ceedingly  good.  Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie's  The  Alps 
shows  a  g<KHl  deal  of  poetic  feeling  and  consider- 
able teclmioal  skill.  Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss's  elabor. 
ate  picture  of  the  Interior  of  the  Baeilica  of  St. 
Mary  and  St.  Mark,  Venice,  is  in  some  ren>ect9 
clever,  but  the  colour  is  unpleasant  and  the 
general  effect  woolljr  and  uncertain.  In  Clouded 
June,  by  Mr.  Kmght,  there  is  a  piece  of 
distance  which  deserves  attention;  and  the 
effect  of  a  wintrv  sky  and  a  village  street  in 
snow  is  unusually  well  given  by  Miss  Beid  in 
CM  JSare.  Among  the  figure  subjects  there 
should  be  mentioned  two  admirable  little 
sketches  in  oil  by  Mr.  Hayllar  (hung  intiie 
water-colour  room)  of  old  men's  neads.  They 
are  full  of  character,  and,  though  by  no  means 
perfect  in  the  flesh  tints^  are  painted  with  great 
vi^ur.  Mr.  Sadler's  humorous  and  cleverly 
pamted  Complete  Angler  is  one  of  the  few 
satisfiictory  figures  in  the  exhibition.  Turn- 
ing to  the  water-colours,  we  observe  an  ex- 
cellent sketch  of  An  Old  Venetian  Staireaae  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Haig.  There  is  very  little  subject 
in  the  picture,  but  the  colour  is  good  and  the 
drawing  firm  and  careful.  The  shade  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  balustrades  needs  strengthen- 
ing. Mr.  Nibbs  has  an  elaborate  and  effective 
drawing  of  Limehouee,  overdone,  however,  with 
body  colour;  and  Mr.  F.  Da  Ponte  Player 
exhibits  a  careful  study  of  Inside  the  Harbour, 
Whiiby. 

HB.  faith's  ''  lULOB  70B  WEALTH." 

Some  of  Mr.  Fxith's  pictures  called  The  Race 
for  Wealth  are  probably,  technically  considered, 
among  his  least  satusfiaotory  efforts.  Only  one 
of  the  five  shows  any  remarkable  power  id 


grouping,  or  skill  in  the  management  of  ligkt 
and  colour.  This  is  the  court  scene,  in  wSoh 
the  more  prominent  figures  are  unoomiaonly 
well  arranged  and  drawn.  The  attitude  of  the 
examining  counsel  is  perfectly  easy  and  l^e- 
like,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  his 
neighbours.  The  effect  of  the  strong  light  is 
admirably  given,  and  the  colouring  is  pleasaat. 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Ola  Bailey 
court-house,  but  we  question  whether  the 
figures  of  the  jury  in  the  box  at  the  opposite 
side  are  not  too  much  diminished;  certainly 
the  widow  lady  appears  to  be  too  small.  The 
cowed  look  of  we  "  Spider  "  in  the  dock  is  well 
represented,  though  perhaps  his  agitation  ia 
greater  tlum  might  be  expected ;  just  as  the 
superciliousness  on  hisikce  in  the  pictore  of  * '  The 
Spider  at  Home  "  is  a  great  deal  more  marked 
than  would  be  shown  by  any  ]>olitic  spider. 
On  the  whole,  we  think  tiie  '<  Spider  "  is  beit 

S'ven  in  the  first  picture,  where  he  stands  in 
s  office,  surrounded  by  his  adorers.  In  the 
second  picture  of  <'  The  Spider  at  Home"  the 
figure  of  the  Spider's  wife  is  absurdly  aqnat, 
and  the  figures  of  the  young  ladies  in  we  fore- 
ground unusually  long.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  understand  the  next  pioture  in  the  series 
without  the  help  of  the  deBoription ;  at  first 
sight,  it  would  appear  that  the  country  rector 
had  fallen  asleep  and  his  daughters  were  defying 
the  retreating  footman.  This,  and  the  last  pic- 
ture,— **  Betribution" — are  oertainly  not  among 
I£r.  Frith's  happiest  efforts. 


Thb  Thirteenth  Exhibitioa  of  the  New  Tork 
Water- Colour  Sodetv  has  been  the  chief  attrac- 
tion in  New  York  wis  spring.    The  roomB  in 
which  it  is  held  have  oft^i  been  inconveniently 
crowded,  and,  judging  by  Uie  number  of  pictures 
sold,  it  must  oertaimy  have  been  very  eatii- 
fiaotory  to  the  artLsts  who  contributed.   Ameri- 
cans, indeed,  are  no  longer  content  to  bsj  old 
rubbish  from  Europe— palmed  off  as  tbe  work 
of  Oreat  Masters— but  seek  to  encourage  tbeir 
own  rising  school  of  artists,  many  of  whom  vill 
doubtless  take  rank  some  day  as  masters,  e^en 
in  Europe.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  know 
so  little  of  American  painting  in  tto  coantr^. 
The  book   illustrations   that  come  to  us  in 
Scribner'i  Monthly  and  some  oUier  magazines 
are  so  good  as  to  make  us  wish  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  the  artists.    They  seem,  how- 
ever, usually  to  prefer  the  French  Salon  to  our 
exhibitions  fbr  an  introduction  to  Europe. 

The  two  French  Societies  of  the  Union 
Oentrale  and  the  l£ua6e  des  Arts  Dtfooratifs  have 
decided  to  join  their  forces,  the  committee  of 
the  museum  electing  a  certain  number  of 
members  to  the  executive  council  of  the  union, 
and  the  council  in  iU  turn  seiMling  its  ie||re- 
sentatives  to  sit  on  the  committee.  This  anion 
of  two  societies  with  sudi  similar  aims  will,  no 
doubt,  add  strength  to  each.  They  have  always 
been  closely  allied ;  indeed,  the  one  may  alinost 
be  said  to  have  grown  out  of  the  other,  and  it  is 
fitting  that  their  admimstration  should  be  the 
same.  The  exhibition  of  the  Mus^  was  opened 
on  April  1,  in  the  Palais  de  rindustrie,  the 
Pavilion  de  Flore,  which  was  placed  temporvily 
at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  for  its  previons 
exhibitions,  being  no  longer  available.  It  does 
not  include  any  loan  coUections  except  a  fine 
collection  of  ceramic  lent  by  M.  Gasnanlt ;  bnt 
the  ICustfe  itself  has  now  acquired  a  large 
number  of  works  of  art  of  all  kinds,  so  that  its 
permanent  collection  affords  sufficient  i^^J"'^ 
One  room,  however,  is  to  be  entirely  resarm 
for  original  designs  for  decoration. 

Thb  exhibition  of  the  Iralian  Society  of 
Amatozi  e  Oultori  delle  Belle  Arti  is  now  spen 
in  Rome.  It  does  not  contain  any  very  note- 
worthy works,  which  is  due,  perhaps,  to  tbe 
£Mt  that  many  Italian  artists  have  sent  their 
best  works  this  year  to  the  exhihitioii  at  Toim. 
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Km  a  rule,  however,  Italian  artUts  of  good 
itanding  do  not  seem  to  care  to  send  their 
vorks  to  exhibitions,  prefening  that  they  should 
be  seen  in  their  own  studios,  which  are  usually 
easily  aooesnble  to  Tisitors. 

Wx  have  sereral  times  mentioned  the  in- 
stmotiYe  little  exhibitions  of  the  works  of  some 
sB^e  painter  d  the  German  school  which  have 
dnnng  the  last  two  or  three  years  been  organised 
\rj  Dr.  ICaz  Jordan  in  the  trpper  rooms  of  the 
wlin  National  Qaller]r*  The  present  exhi- 
Mtion  is  the  ninth  of  its  kind,  and  is  chiefly 
dsToted  to  the  popular  ^enrtf-painter  Meyer- 
hflim,  who  died  in  1879.  Sixty  of  this  painter's 
works  baTS  been  gathered  together,  including 
KMBa  of  his  earliest,  as  well  as  most  of  his  more 
eelabrmted  productions,  of  which  one^the 
sdmired  SekiiisenkSnig^  painted  in  1836-^hang8 
in  the  gallery  below.  Reside  Meyerheim,  the 
derer  painter  of  Venetian  life,  Friedrich  Nerly, 
ii  represented  by  works  both  in  oil  and  water- 
ooloor ;  as  also  is  the  landscape  painter,  Ernst 
fnea,  of  Heidelberg. 


jrOTES  ON  ABT  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

hx  the  meeting  on  Saturday  last  of  the  Insti« 
tote  of  Painten  in  Water-Oolonis  the  Grown 
Pdooesa  d  Qennany  was  enrolled  as  an 
konorarjr  member.  It  is  understood  that  her 
Imperial  Highness  will  be  a  contributor  to  the 
exhibitions  of  this  society ;  and,  as  she  has  been, 
while  Princess  Boyal  of  England  as  well  as 
lince  her  maniace  in  Germany,  a  most  diligent 
irt  student  and  constantly  at  practice,  her 
work  will  be  looked  forward  to  with  consider- 
ible  interest  by  art  critics,  as  well  as  by  the 
gsneral  public 

It  is  usual  to  compare  the  famous  ^up  of 
Laokoon  with  the  description  of  the  incident  by 
Virgii,  and  to  suppose  that  all  three  figures— 
the  father  and  both  the  sons — were  killed 
by  the  senents.  But  Goethe  {Dichtung  und 
WahrheU)  obserred  that  the  older  of  the  two 
sons,  who  is  in  the  act  of  pushing  a  coil  of  the 
tsrpent  off  from  his  foot,  expresses,  beside 
sympathy  with  his  father  and  brother,  to  whom 
Iw  looks  fixedly,  a  very  distinct  hope  of  his  own 
Mfety.  *'  The  younger  son,  almost  powerless, 
makes  a  faint  struggle,  the  father  puts  out  all 
his  strsngth  in  vain,  but  the  elder  son  feids  no 
pain ;  he  is  horrified  at  his  father's  position 
and  attempts  to  escape."  It  now  appears  that 
one  of  the  sons  does  escape  in  the  older  version 
of  the  lef^end  by  Arktinos  of  Wletus,  as  quoted 
by  PXokloe:  i¥  atrr^  U  tovt^  8^  Bpixoyrts  ^vt- 
Si  A  rtf  r6r  r9  AaoKSmm'a  «cal  rhv  irtpop  r&v 
wmOAtf  ita^ipovffof.  This  interesting  addition  to 
Laokoon  critidsm  is  communicated  to  tiie  new 
number  of  the  ArehdoHogUcht  ZeiiwM  by  Prof. 
Brann  in  memory  of  the  late  Prof.  Stark,  who 
had  furnished  the  facts  on  which  it  rests  some 
day  or  two  before  his  death. 

Thx  last  record  of  inscriptions  found  at 
Olympic  in  the  ArcJulologUcJie  Zeitung  just 
iasuea  oontains  (p.  207,  No.  327)  what  is  now 
teeeoondinfcripttonof  the  sculptor  Polykleitos 
the  younger.  It  occurs  on  the  base  of  a  statue 
of  Aristion  of  EpidauroB,  which,  along  with  a 
itatne  of  Thernlochoe,  not  yet  found,  was 
identified  by  Pausanias  (Ti.  13,  6)  as  the  work 
of  Polykleitos  the  younger.  In  the  present 
instanoe  Polykleitos  does  not  add  to  his  name 
the  epithet  'A^ytwf,  and  Pausanias  must  there- 
ImehaTe  had  some  other  means  of  knowing 
that  the  works  in  question  were  by  the  Argive 
Polykleitos.  The  lateness  of  the  forms  of  the 
letters,  if  not  the  art  itself,  would  have  shown 
him  that  they  could  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  older  and  greater  Polykleitos. 

Thi  town  of  Bonn  has  lately  presented  the 
joong  Prince  William  of  Prutsia,  son  of  the 
Cmra  Mnce,  with  a  painting  by  Albert  Plamm, 
of  Duneldorf,  an  artist  chiefly  devoted  to  Italian 


landscape.  Jn  his  present  work,  however,  Herr 
Flamm  has  represented  the  Rhine  scenery  at 
Bonn  with  the  villa  in  the  foreground  where 
the  Prince  lived,  for  the  picture  is  given  as  a 
80uvmir  of  the  student  period,  now  over, 
which  has  been  passed  by  Prince  William  at 
Bonn. 

A  PBiZE  was  lately  offered  by  the  French 
Government  for  the  best  design  for  a  work  to 
be  executed  in  Gobelins  tapestry  symbolising 
literatuiC8»  science,  and  art  in  the  time  of 
Pericles.  Several  distinguished  artists  com- 
peted, among  them  MM.  Blanc,  Monohablon, 
and  F.  Ehrmann,  and  at  the  second  trial  M 
Ehrmann's  design  carried  the  day.  He  has 
been  commissioned,  therefore,  to  prepare  the 
cartoon  for  this  important  piece  of  tapestry, 
which  is  destined,  when  finished,  to  decorate 
the  Salle  Mazarin  in  the  Biblioth6que  Nationale. 
When  this  is  finished  two  other  designs  of  a 
similar  character  will  probably  be  required  of 
him,  symbolising  literature,  science,  and  art  in 
the  times  of  Oharles  Y.  and  Francis  I. 

A  HiTHEaTO  unpublished  document  of  some 
interest  was  printM  in  L*Art  last  week  at  the 
end  of  a  series  of  articles  contributed  to  that 
journal  by  M.  Victor  Ceresole,  Swiss  consul  at 
Venice,  on  the  subject  of  the  bronze  door  of  the 
sacristy  of  St  Mark  at  Venice.  This  document 
is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  celebrated 
Italian  sculptor  and  architect,  Jacopo  Tatti, 
better  known  as  Sansovino,  the  friend  of  Titian 
and  Aretino,  and  the  favourite  architect  of 
Venice.  Like  Titian,  Sansovino  lived  to  be 
ver^  old.  His  will  was  not  made  until  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  ninety-one  years,  when,  as 
he  writes,  '<  considering  how  fragile  is  human 
Ufe  and  that  the  hour  of  death  is  uncertain,"  he 
thinks  it  better  "  to  provide  for  his  soul  and  his 
worldly  goods  in  oraer  that  there  may  be  no 
dispute  about  them  amon^  his  heirs."  He 
lived  two  years  after  this,  dying  at  last, 
"mourned,"  as  Vasari  records,  "by  all 
Venice."  on  November  2,  1570.  He  must  in 
truth  have  been  a  wonderfiil  man,  if  we  may 
trust  Vasarl's  account  of  him;  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  have  this  record  of  his  last  wishes.  The 
original  document  is  preserved  in  the  Archivio 
Notarile  at  Venice,  and  is  printed  in  L'Art 
both  in  the  Italian  text  and  a  French  transla- 
tion. 

Thb  French  Commission  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  law  relating  to  artistic  copyright 
heard,  last  week,  the  evidence  of  two  distm- 
guished  engravers,  MM.  Henriquet-Dupont 
and  Fnmgois,  and  the  two  well-known  art 
publishers,  MM.  Goupil  and  Barbedienne.  They 
all  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  law  as  it 
stands  at  present  affoids  sufficient  protection 
to  the  artist.  M.  Gk)upil  naturally  did  not 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  repression  in  the 
matter  of  reproduction,  and  thought  that  the 
artist,  in  selling  his  picture,  ought  to  be  obliged 
to  reserve  exphcitly  the  right  of  reproduction  if 
he  desired  to  retain  it  M.  Henriquet-Dupont 
considered  that,  in  the  domain  of  art,  tnere 
Vas  room  for  all,  and  he  did  not,  for  his  part, 
heed  tiie  harm  supposed  to  be  done  to  curv- 
ing by  lithography  and  photography.  ]Rwas 
a  matter  of  taste  and  fashion ;  while  M.  Fran- 
cois, though  he  considered  there  was  no  doubt 
that  photography  injured  engraving,  agreed 
that  it  was  a  competition  to  which  engravers 
must  submit.  At  the  next  sitting  of  the  Oom- 
mission,  M.  Braun,  the  photographer,  and  M. 
Devaisnes,  President  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  wiU  be  heud. 

The  competitions  that  several  towns  of  Italy 
have  opened  for  a  national  memorial  to  Victor 
Emanuel  seem  to  result  everywhere  in  the 
production  of  equestrian  statues.  Venice  and 
Verona  have  both  decided  on  having  their  late 
Eong  represented  on  horseback;  and  now  Flo- 
rence has  done  the  same,  though  the  first  idea 


was  to  have  a  granite  column  with  its  base  carved 
in  bas-relief  with  all  the  principal  events  of  his 
reign,  and  the  coats  of  arms  of  all  the  Italian 
States  that  he  united  under  Ins  rule;  while  at 
the  top  the  eagle  of  Savoy  watched  over  the 
lilies  of  Florence.  This  desip;n,  has,  however, 
been  given  up,  and  a  competition  offering  four 
prizes  of  1,000  lire  has  been  instituted  for  a 
colossal  equestrian  statue  in  bronze  to  be  set 
up  in  one  of  the  principal  places  in  Florence. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  statue  when  achieved 
will  be  wortii^  of  its  associates.  It  will  be 
somewhat  tirying  for  an  ambitious  modern 
monument  like  tnis  to  find  itself  placed  amid 
the  many  master- works  left  to  Florence  as  an 
artistic  inheritance  from  former  ages. 

We  have  received  a  prospectus  of  a  large 
illustrated  work  entitled  Eellas  wnd  Rom 
which  is  now  being  published  in  numbera  by 
W.  Spemann,  of  Stuttgart.  The  author  is  Herr 
Jakob  von  Falke,  who  is  known  as  a  writer  on 
art  and  antiquity ;  and  the  speciality  of  the  work 
seems  to  be  that  it  unites  mstory  with  art,  and 
by  means  of  popular  illustrations,  executed  by 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  German  artists 
of  the  day,  enables  us  to  realise  more  ftilly 
than  by  mere  reading  the  culture  of  classical 
antiquitjr.  A  large  illustration  in  the  prospectus 
gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Olympia  reconstructed 
from  its  ruins  by  Friedrich  Thiersch. 

The  Qaxdte  des  Beaux-Arta  opens  with  a 
study  by  M.  Duranty  of  the  German  painter 
Adolph  Jfenzel,  "  the  painter  of  Fredenck  the 
Great,"  as  his  countrymen  at  one  time  loved  to 
call  hun.  It  is  illustiated  by  a  number  of  his 
sketches  and  an  etching  from  a  picture  called 
Around  the  FireHde,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  H.  Goldschmidt  at  Berlin.  M.  A.  do 
Montaiglon  continues  his  description  of  the 
antiquities  and  curiosities  of  Sens,  and  M.  le 
Oomte  Oldment  de  Bis  finishes  his  long  series 
of  articles  on  the  paintings  in  the  Hermitage 
at  St.  Petersburg.  The  diief  artistic  interest 
of  the  number  lies  in  a  miniature  portrait  of 
the  French  poet,  Charles  Millevoye,  executed  by 
Prud'hon  in  1803.  It  is  carefully  etched  by 
A.  Gilbert,  and  shows  the  poet  to  have  had  a 
refined  and  intellectual  head  of  the  melancholy 
poetic  type. 

The  March  number  of  the  Zeikckrift  fur  &t7- 
dendt  Kunet  contains  little  of  importance  except 
the  first  of  a  series  of  studies  of  Leonardo  da  Vind, 
by  Dr.  J.  P.  Bichter.  In  the  present  article  Dr. 
lEbchter  makes  known  the  restdt  of  his  examina- 
tion of  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  Not 
much  new  knowledge  had  been  gained  from  this 
source,  for  the  fact  of  Leonardo's  visit  to  Venice 
in  1500  has  been  clearly  ascertained  before. 
(See  note  by  Messrs.  Orowe  and  Cavalcaselle  in 
the  Academy,  vol.  i.,  p.  123.)  Dr.  Bichter, 
however,  has  found  several  notes  by  Leonudo 
himself,  which  tend  to  confirm  it,  and  also  to 
show  that  he  was  certainly  back  in  Florence 
before  April  8,  1503.  The  names  also  of  one  or 
two  pupils  of  Leonardo's,  not  before  known, 
appear  in  the  British  Museum  Codex,  and  a 
curious  drawing  of  a  peacock  under  an  arched 
roof,  witha  confused  explanation  of  some  intended 
allegorical  design  wxitten  beneath  it.  Another 
article  of  some  interest  deals  with  "  Two  Gold- 
smiths of  the  late  Benaissance"  —  namely, 
Anton  Eisenhoidt,  of  Warburg,  and  Paulus 
van  Bianen,  of  Utrecht — and  gives  illustrations 
of  several  of  their  elaborate  works.  The  larger 
illustrations  of  the  number  are  scarcely  worth 
notice. 


THE     STAGE. 

Easter  has  not  been  the  occasion  of  any  sur- 
prise to  playgoers.  Nothing  new  that  is  im- 
portant has  been  produced,  though  there  are 
one  or  two  revivals  of  interest.  Almost  the 
only  original  piece,  however,  is  the  comedy  at 
the  Vaudeville,  which  is  called  Cobwebs,  and  is 
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by  llr.  OHarles  Willai,  a  writer  perhaps  not 

known  before  as  a  contributor  to  the  stage. 

The  Vaudeyille  is  not  in  the  vein  just  now,  and 

CMnDebs  is  but  another  proof  of  it.     The  last 

original  pieces  there  have  not  been  successful, 

and  wisdom  was  shown,  and  may  oonoeiTably  be 

shown  again,  in  going  back  to  ancient  comedies 

like  The  School  for  Scandal,  which  the  Yaude- 

Tille  company  plays  yery  well  on  the  whole, 

and  which  the  managers  do  not  there  oyerload 

with  the  newest  upholstery.    As  for  Cobw^,  it 

is  almost  useless  for  us  to  make  the  effort  to 

analyse  it.    The  prompter  verdict  of  the  daily 

papers  has  been  very  much  amnst  it ;  and  we 

need  only  add  a  few  words.    Th»  piece  has  some 

merits  of  dialogue— it  has  occasional  bri|[htnes8es 

^-occasional  eyidences  of  adroitness  mdeed — 

which,  together  with  the  &ct  that  there  ap* 

peared  to  be  a  character  for  Mr.  Dayid  James  in 

the  person  of  a  drunken  undertaker  and  a 

character  for  Mr.  Thomas  Thome,  may  possibly 

have  seduced  the  management  into  regarding 

the  piece  as  a  good  play.    But  it  is  not  a  good 

play.    In  spite  of  ine  presence  of  at  least  two 

original  characters,  it  does  not  bane  together. 

And  the  best  efforts  of  those  exi^aged  in  acting 

it— Mr.  Howe,  ;Mr.  James,  Mj.  Thome,  Mr. 

Oarthorae,  Mr.  W.  Herbert,  Miss  Larkin,  Miss 

Blington,  and  Miss  Oioely  Bichards  and  others 

—do  not  suffice  to  make  it  attractiye.    Some 

dramatic  authors — ^we  do  not  know  by  any 

means  that  Mr.  Oharles  Wills  is  one  of  them — 

flatter  themselyes  that  a  play  can  be  nursed 

into  success.     But  the  process  is   generally 

costly,  and  neyer  certsin  of  ending  well.    Only 

where  rare  literary  merit  has  heea  oyerlooked 

is  it  found  to  be  remuneratiye. 

Thx  reproduction  of  Clancariy  at  New  Sadler's 
Wells  constitutes  the  most  important  reyiyal, 
frcnn  a  dramatic  point  of  yiew,  that  Easter  has 
giyen  us— with  madame  Angot  at  Drury  Lane, 
yery  musical,  yery  spectacular,  and  yery  fuU  of 
the  dance,  we  haye  not  at  present  to  do.  Clan- 
earhf  is  one  of  Mr.  Taylor's  best-constructed 
dramas.  It  combines  the  interest  of  history 
with  that  of  romantic  inyention.  From  time  to 
time  it  is  amusing,  and  it  is  generally  dramatic. 
At  New  Sadler's  Wells,  if  it  is  not  in  eyery 
respect  represented  as  well  as  it  was  originally 
at  the  Olympic  seyeral  years  af?o,  it  is  yet  quite 
inteUigentiy  played.  Mr.  W.  H.  Vernon,  as  the 
hmo^  does  not,  indeed,  carry  the  sympathies  of 
an  audience  so  readil^^  as  Mr.  Henry  Neyille ; 
but  care,  finish,  and  judgment  are  not  lacking 
to  his  performance.  Scum  Gk>odman,  a  part 
fhat  was  represented  by  Mr.  Anson  with  a 
'*  picturesque  horror  "  in  which  the  horror  was 
more  conspicuous  than  the  picturesqueness,  is 
now  played  with  only  something  less  than  the 
old  cmect.  The  certainly  not  less  effectiye 
ohaiactOT  of  WilUam  the  Third  in  the  old  days 
affcnded  occasion  for  one  of  the  best  character- 
pictoies  of  Mr.  Charles  Sugden.  Lady  Olan- 
carty  is  played  at  Sadler's  WeUs  for  the  first 
time  by  Miss  Isabel  Bateman,  whose  rendering 
is  agreeable  and  highly  sympathetic,  which  is, 
perluips,  more  than  could  haye  been  said  of  the 
performance  of  the  yery  experienced  actress 
who  first  played  the  part  Miss  Batsman's  best 
^orts  are  happily  displayed  in  a  part  ayowedly 
arduous.  Miss  Yirgmia  Francis  plays  Lady 
Betty  Noel  with  real  spirit  and  sense  of  fun. 
The  piece  will  no  doubt  carry  on  the  manage- 
ment with  success  for  a  considerable  time ;  and 
this  is  as  it  ought  to  be. 

The  remaining  reyiyals,  or  performances,  to 
be  noted  are  that  of  Heart* i  Delight  (in  which 
Mr.  Emery  used  to  be  so  admirable)  at  the 
Park  Theatre;  that  of  Lady  Audley'i  Secret 
(with  Madame  Angot)  at  Drury  Lane;  and 
^t  of  IdtUe  EnCly  at  the  Olympic,  where  the 
Gbiety  company  appears  during  the  presence  of 
strangers  in  Wellington  Street.  At  the  Gaiety, 
the  fianlon  Lees  are  the  last  sensation,  but 
their  performances  hardly  eyendaim  to  be 


dramatic.  The  brothers  are  adroit  tumblers. 
At  the  aiobe,  where  the  Olochee  de  CometrOle 
reigned  for  two  or  three  years,  a  semi-musical 
piece  of  Viennese  origin— the  Naval  Oadrf«— is 
performed,  with  Mpemal  ability  as  far  as  Mdme. 
bolaro  and  Miss  Violet  Cameron  are  concerned. 
It  seems  yery  well  thought  of.  At  the  Lyceum, 
the  Easter  noydty  announced  is  "a  new  and 
efficient  system  of  yentilation."  This,  together 
with  The  Merchant  of  Venice^  is  found  exceed- 
ingly successful. 

Ik  the  new  number  of  Time,  Mr.  Bumand 
begins  a  discussion  of  a  question  yery  interest- 
ing to  many  young  people  just  now,  and  yery 
interesting  to  stage-struck  persons  at  all  times 
—the  question  whether  the  stage  is  fairiy  to  be 
regarded  as  a  legitimate  profession.  He  goes 
into  the  matter  tiionghtfullj,  but  we  cannot 
say  we  find  him  so  entertaining  as  in  the  pages 
of  Punch  when  he  deliyers,  now  as  this  ede- 
brated  actor  and  now  as  that,  his  lectnres^to 
the  members  of  that  dramatic  ooUeffe  which 
exists  at  present  chiefly  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Henry  Morley,  but  which  may  some  day  be  a 
realised  fact.  These  " lectures"  are  full  of  sly 
hits  at  the  special  artistic  weaknesses  of  the 
imaginary  lecturers,  and  when  the  series  is 
fini&ed  it  ^1  constitute  a  yery  witty  skit  upon 
the  contemporary  theatre. 


MUSIC. 

SIB  JULTCTS  BENEDIOT'S  OONOS&T. 

On    Wednesday,  March    24,  a    concert  was 

fiyen  at  St  James's  Hall  for  the  benefit  of  Sir 
ulius  Benedict,  who  has  retired  from  the  post 
of  conductor  at  the  Popular  Concerts,  with 
whidi  he  has  been  associated  since  their  estab- 
lishment in  1859.  He  has  held  a  high  position 
in  this  countiry  for  more  than  forty  years  as 
teacher,  performer,  and  composer.  He  has 
written  operas,  oratorios,  and  cantatas,  and  the 
Lily  of  KiUamey,  produced  in  1862,  may  be 
mentioned  as  a  proof  of  his  success  as  an  opera 
writer.  He  has  also  composed  many  instru- 
mental works,  and  the  quartet  in  0  minor 
(MS.)  for  stringed  instruments  with  which  the 
concert  commenced  is  the  second  composition  of 
this  form  from  his  pen,  one  in  E  (still  in  MS.) 
haying  been  written  as  fu  back  as  1825.  The 
G  minor  quartet,  which  was  excellently  played 
by  Messrs.  Straus,  Ries,  Zerbini,  and  Platti,  is 
the  work  of  an  accomplished  musician,  aod  may 
be  highly  commended  for  its  melodious  themes, 
its  regular  form,  and  dear  deyelopments. 

Another  work  performed  was  a  sonata  con- 
certante  in  E  minor  for  pianoforte  and  yiolin 
(Mdlle.  Janotha  and  Herr  Straus),  written  in 
1868.  His  op.  1,  published  in  1822,  was  also 
a  composition  of  the  same  form,  and  was  dedi- 
cated oy  the  author  "to  his  beloyed  master, 
0.  M.  yon  Weber."  The  E  minor  sonata  is  as 
sound  a  piece  of  writing  as  the  quartet,  but  fur 
more  originid  and  effectiye.  We  may  especially 
note  the  deyer  third  moyement  {iniermeago). 
The  sonata  was  well  played  by  both  artists,  and 
was  well  receiyed. 

M.endelBaohn' B  duet,  Allegro  BriUante( Of,  92), 
was  performed  by  Lady  Ibenediot  and  Mdlle. 
Janotha.  The  two  ladies  greatiy  distinguished 
themselyes,  and  thoroughly  deeeryed  the  hearty 
applause  accorded  to  them.  The  programme 
included  two  more  instrumental  works  of  Sir  J. 
Benedict— one  a  reyerie  and  Montferrina  lor 
pianoforte  and  yioloncello  (Benedict  and  Piatti), 
played  byMdUe.  Janotha  and  Sienor  Piatti; 
and  a  romance  for  yiolin,  harp,  and  pianoforte, 
executed  by  Herr  Straus,  Mr.  John  Thomas, 
and  Sir  J.  Benedict.  The  Montferrina  was 
giyen  at  the  Popular  Ooncerts  in  1867. 

The  yocaUsts  were  Mdme.  Marie  Boze,  Mrs. 
Osgood,  Mdme.  Patey,  and  Messrs.  Lloyd  and 
Santley.  The  songs  were  chiefly  selected  from 
Benedict's  operas  and  oratorios.  The  harp  was 
in  the  safe  hands  of  Mr.  John  Thomas. 

J.  S.  Shedlook. 


AG^BITOISS. 
London  AgmiiU^  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  A  Soh, 
186  Strand,  and  Messrs.  Cubtiox  &  Co.» 
Fleet  Street^  and  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 

Ccpiet  of  the  Aoa.dbkt  eon  aUo  he  obtained 
every  Saturday  Morning  in  Eoixbuboe  of 
Mr.  Mekzixs  ;  in  Dublin  o;^  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Smith  abd  Sobs  ;  in  Manchbstbb  of  Mr. 
J.  Hbtwood.  Ten  days  after  date  offMi- 
eation^  in  Nbw  Yobk,  of  Messrs.  Q.  P. 
Futkam's  Sobs, 

FABIS. 
Oopiee  ean  be  obtained  in  Parie  every  Satur- 
day morning  of  M.  FoTHBBuraiiAMy  8  Mm 

Ifeuve  des  Capueinee. 
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BATUBDAT,  APRIL  10,  1880. 
So.  414,  New  Series. 


Tai  Ebitob  oannoi  undertake  to  return,  or 
to  eorr^epond  with  the  writers  of,  refeeted 
wumueeript, 

B  ii  parOeularfy  requested  that  all  hudness 
letters  regarding  the  supply  of  the  paper, 
^e.,  «My  he  addressed  to  the  Publishbb, 
and  not  to  the  Eoitob. 


LITERATURE. 
Tke  Life  of  H.B.S.  the  Frinee  Consort, 

Bj  Sir  Theodore  Martin.    Vol.  Y.    (Smith, 

Elder  A  Co.) 
Sn  Thxodobs  Ma.btiit  has  finished  his  task, 
ind  finished  it  in  a  way  which  fairly  entitles 
Um  to  the  gratitude  of  the  nation,  as  well  as 
to  the  honour  which  the  Queen  has  conferred 
on  him.    This  fifth  Tolume,  though  at  least  as 
iaterestiDg  as  any  of  its  predeoessors,  is  in 
one  respect  less  satisfactory.    For  the  first 
time  there  are  traces  oi  party  political  bias 
i&  the  treatment  of  men  and  events.    To  our 
00  small  astonishment,  the  Mr.  Disraeli  of 
I860   is    represented  as  the  judicious   and 
empathising  friend  of  Italy  and  (in  spite  of 
his    famous  denunciation  of   bloated  arma- 
■ente)  the  steady  supporter  of  Lord  Palmer- 
Man's  Goremment  in  their  expenditure  on 
fortifications.      On  the  other  hand,  the  im- 
preuion   which  the  volume  leaves  on    the 
reader  as  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  views  and  action 
daring  the  same  p«riod  is  equally  misleading ; 
bat  the  blemish  is  so  small,  affecting,  as  it 
does,  some  dozen  pages  or  so  of  the  volume, 
that  we  need  do  no  more  than  notice  it,  with 
legret  that  it  should  have  been  allowed  to 
mar  the  last  scene  in  so  interesting  and,  in 
other  respects,  so  impartial  a  story. 

As  that  story  draws  to  its  close,  the  diffi- 
cslty  of  selection — of  deciding  what  should 
be  told,  and  what  left  untold— must  have 
mcreased  on  the  editor.  The  Prince's  activity 
tooched  the  national  life  at  so  many  points, 
that  every  month  almost  as  it  passes  brings 
new  actors— -most  of  them  well-known  men 
itOl  alive — on  the  canvas.  The  most  tempt- 
ing and  abundant  materials  lie  ready  to  his 
bttd  on  all  sides,  and  since  he  began  his 
work  the  craving  to  pry  behind  the  veil 
wUeh  should  shruud  the  lives  even  of  princes 
bs  been  stimulated  until  the  reading  public 
Itts  no  longer  an  appetite  for  anything  like 
viiolesome  food.  In  the  ease  of  the  Prince 
Consort's  Life  the  temptation  to  humour  this 
unhealthy  appetite  must  have  been  especially 
itiong  and  subtle.  The  appeal  which  the  Queen 
iB«de  to  the  nation  by  the  publication  of 
W  journals  in  the  Highlands — weU  timed  and 
Qiefnl  in  many  ways  as  it  proved  to  be— had 
tketted  curiosity  as  to  the  private  life 
of  the  Court.  It  enoouraged  a  feeling  in 
tte  soundest  part  of  Eogluh  society  that, 
^ere  the  partial  lifting  of  the  curtain  dis- 
«loied  BO  much  that  was  pure  and  noble  and 
of  the  highest  tendency  in  that  life,  it  could 
oot  but  be  a  good  deed  to  draw  it  up  alto- 
gether. It  abo  developed  a  strong  pressure 
iQ  the  same  direction  from  the  unsoundest 
pirt  of  that  sooteiy,  the  mass  of  dilettanti 
Ulsn  whose  main  busiQess  in  lif(9  ia  the  col- 


lection and  diffusion  of  gossip,  and  to  whom 
tittle-tattle  about  royal  persons  and  their 
surroundings  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  the 
exaltation  of  Kings,  Queens,  Serene  High- 
nesses, and  so  forth  above  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. So  on  every  side,  and  at  every  step, 
the  editorial  conscience  and  judgment  of  Sir 
Theodore  Martin  must  have  been  severely 
tested,  and  has  sustained  the  test  with  ail-but 
perfect  success.  At  any  rate,  we  are  too 
thankful  to  him  for  having  steered  his  ship 
so  well,  and  set  so  much  needed  an  example, 
to  dwell  on  the  rare  instances  in  which  he 
seems  to  us  to  have  failed  in  some  slight 
degree  to  uphold  his  own  high  standard. 

The  fifth  volume  leaves  us  in  the  presence 
of  the  finished  picture,  and,  in  looking  at  it 
as  a  whole,  one  is  inclined  to  place  its  sin- 
gular interest  and  attraction  in  the  striking 
contrast  it  presents  to  the  biographies  of  the 
general  run  of  men  whose  abilities  and 
strength  of  character  have  made  them  powers 
in  our  national  life,  and  won  the  recogni- 
tion of  their  countrymen.  All  the  conditions 
are  at  first  sight  reversed.  The  best-known 
and  most  highly  honoured  of  such  men  have 
risen  from  the  ranks,  and  have  had  to  over- 
come disadvantages  of  birth,  fortune,  and 
education.  All  these  were  on  the  Prince's 
side,  and  yet  the  story  shows  that  they  may 
be  hindrances  as  well  as  helps  to  a  man  born 
in  the  purple,  at  any  rate  in  an  insular  and 
Philistine  (there  is  no  other  word  for  the 
thing)  society  such  as  ours.  Nine  men  out  of 
ten,  when  they  had  once  become  aware  of  the 
sort  of  jealousy  with  which  the  Prince  was  met, 
would  have  allowed  their  natural  sensitiveness 
to  overcome  their  sense  of  duty,  and  would 
have  turned  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  good 
fortune  without  a  misgiving.  And  what 
fortune !  At  an  age  when  other  young  men 
— even  of  the  jeunesse  dorSe — have  scarcely 
emerged  from  the  *'  status  pupillaris,"  Prince 
Albert  was  placed  at  once  in  the  highest 
position  which  at  that  moment  Europe 
or  the  world  had  to  offer.  He  became 
the  sharer  of  the  safest  throne  in  Christen- 
dom, with  practically  unlimited  com- 
mand of  wealth,  and  of  all  the  enjoyments 
which  life  can  hold  out  to  a  handsome,  well- 
g^wn,  clever  youth  of  twenty.  He  was  a 
fine  shot  and  fond  of  sport,  but,  from  the 
first,  refused  to  make  a  business  of  shooting 
and  hunting.  He  was  passionately  fond  of 
music  and  of  all  art,  but  rigorously  limited 
the  indulgence  of  his  tastes.  He  had  a  strong 
turn  for  the  study  of  moral  and  physical 
science,  in  either  of  which  pursuits  he  might 
probably  have  made  a  name,  but  denied  him- 
self, or,  at  any  rate,  curtailed  to  very  narrow 
limits,  this  noblest  of  indulgences.  Setting 
all  such  temptations  quietly  on  one  side,  he 
devoted  himself  from  the  day  of  his  marriage 
to  the  earnest  fulfilment  of  those  public  duties 
which  his  position  as  the  husband  of  a  consti- 
tutional Queen,  as  he  saw  it,  not  only  entitled 
him  but  made  it  incumbent  on  him  to  share. 
But  here  he  was  at  once  met  by  a  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  that  day 
which  made  the  task  of  duty  a  singularly 
difficult  one.  It  was  only  by  reticence  and 
patience,  and,  above  all,  self-effacement,  that 
he  could  hope  to  overoome  their  prejudices. 
How  completely  he  succeeded  at  last  this  vol- 
ume testifies.    For  we  find  Lord  John  Kussell, 


puzzled  by  the  state  of  things  in  Central 
Europe  at  the  critical  and  dangerous  time  of 
the  annexation  of  Savoy  by  France,  writing, 
**  I  confess  I  should  esteem  it  a  great  favour 
if  your  Boyal  Highness,  who  is  so  well 
acquainted  with  Germany,  would  furnish  me 
with  a  clue  to  our  future  policy  in  regard  to 
that  country"  (p.  62);  and  LK>rd  Clarendon, 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  on  a  special  mis- 
sion to  Berlin :  *<  I  cannot  express  how  much 
I  regret  not  having  the  benefit  of  knowing 
your  Boyal  Highness's  views  upon  German 
affairs  "  (p.  392).  It  was,  however, not  these 
statesmen,  but  Lord  Palmerston,  who  bad 
been  the  most  jealous  critic  of  the  Prince  in 
earlier  years.  And  now,  as  the  end  draws 
near,  we  find  the  old  Premier  expressing  him- 
self at  least  as  warmly  as  either  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  quite  thrown  off  his  balance  at 
the  thought  of  losing  the  Prince,  which  he 
writes  of  as  "  too  awful  to  contemplate,"  and 
hopes  that  Providence  may  yet  spare  us  so 
overwhelming  a  calamity  "  (p.  437),  With 
the  people  his  success  had  been  as  striking 
as  with  the  statesmen.  After  several  fits  of 
jealousy,  fomented  by  anonymous  writers  for 
party  purposes,  the  nation  had  settled  down 
into  a  sturdy  faith  in  the  sterling  worth  and 
honesty  of  the  Queen's  husband,  and  had 
recognised  in  him  a  cordial  sympathy  with 
their  own  struggles  and  trials,  and  a  hand 
and  heart  ready  at  all  times  to  spend  and  be 
spent  for  their  best  interests.  With  the 
overwhelming  proof  of  this  sound  state  of 
things  in  the  nation  and  the  nation's  leaders, 
it  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to  remind  us  in 
these  last  pages  that  there  were  still  out- 
bursts of  paltry  and  ignorant  jealousy  in  the 
press  and  in  society.  What  good  can  Sir 
Theodore  Martin  hope  to  effect  by  showing 
us  the  Times  of  April  12  insinuating  that  the 
Prince  was  playing  false  to  England,  and  on 
December  16  caUing  him  **  as  true  an 
Englishman  as  the  most  patriotic  native  of 
these  isles  "  ?  (p.  338).  We  are  only  surprised 
that  the  leading  journal  took  so  long  to  show 
the  other  side  of  the  shield,  and  regret  that 
several  pages  of  valuable  space  should  have 
been  wasted  on  such  a  topic. 

We  have  .no  space  even  to  glance  at  the 
public  services  of  the  Prince  recorded  in  this 
volume.  The  two  years  which  it  covers  were 
full  of  anxious  unrest  and  startling  incident 
abroad.  The  popular  movement  in  Italy  broke 
out  into  GiMibaldi*8  expedition  and  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Pontifical  and  Neapolitan  States 
with  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  Napoleon  III. 
annexed  Savoy  and  Nice,  and  was  constantly 
feeling  his  way  towards  obtaining  a  scientific 
frontier  for  France  in  other  directions ;  the 
outbreak  in  the  Lebanon  threatened  the  re- 
opening of  the  Eastern  question ;  the  war  with 
China  was  going  on ;  while  the  accession  of 
the  present  German  Emperor  to  the  throne 
of  Prussia,  and  the  death  of  Cavour,  gave 
warning  of  probable  new  departures  in  the 
foreign  and  domestic  policies  of  Germany  and 
Italy.  Upon  each  of  these  anxious  imperial 
questions  the  reader  will  find  the  Prince's 
views  clearly  brought  out,  and  will  rise  with 
stronger  impressions  of  his  knowledge, 
sagacity,  and  loyalty  to  his  adopted  country. 
But  they  all  fade  into  insignificance  beside 
the  last  public  service  of  his  life,  which  was 
tg  modify  the  language  of   Lord  Bussell'a 
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despatoh  to  Mr.  Seward  demanding  the 
release  of  Measn.  Mason  and  Slidell,  the  Con- 
federate  enyoys,  who  had  heen  Uken  by  a 
United  States  emiser  oat  of  an  English 
packet.  Having  regard  to  the  strained  state 
of  feeling  between  the  two  eountries  at  the 
moment,  and  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
Northerners  as  to  the  absence  of  English  sym- 
pathy with  them —  1 

•*  We  know  we've  got  a  otuse,  Johoi 
That'*  hoDest,  jost,  and  true ; 
We  thought  'tvrould  win  applanse,  John, 
If  nowheres  else,  from  yon/'  fro.-^ 

we  may  still  thankfully  acknowledge  at  this 
distance  of  time,  as  Lord  I^almerston  did  at 
the  moment  (p.  426),  that  the  Prince's  altera- 
tions in  this  despatch  "  oontributed  essentially 
to  the  settlement  of  the  dispate,"  and  helped 
to  save  this  country  from  by  far  tne  greatest 
of  all  misfortunes  which  oould  happen  to  it 
—a  war  with  the  United  States. 

Sir  Theodore  Martin  has  done  well  to  give 
the  facsimile  of  this  memorandnm,  written 
when  the  Prince  could  scarcely  hold  the  pen ; 
for  it  brings  home  to  us,  perhaps  more  vividly 
than  any  other  single  document  could  have 
done,  the  rare  character  and  gifts  of  the  man 
who  had  so  strong  an  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  England  in  the  first  half  of 
the  present  reign,  and  the  unspeakable  loss 
which  the  Queen  and  nation  have  sustained 
in  his  absence  from  her  councils  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  Thoscab  Httohxs. 


The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah :  a  New  Transla- 
tiofif  with    Commentary    and  Appendices, 
By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Lecturer  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and 
Member  of  the   Old  Testament  Revision 
Company.     Li  2  vols.    Vol.  I.    (C.  Kegan 
Paul  &  Co.) 
Fob  more  than  ten  yean  has  Mr.  Cheyne 
applied  himself  with  ever-increasing  devotion 
to  the  study  of  Liaiah.    By  his  Ifotes  and 
Criticisms  on  the  Hebrew  Test  ef  Isaiah 
(1868),  and  his  amended  versioni  with  intro- 
ductions and  notes,  whieh  was  published  in 
1870  under  the  title  The  Book  of  Isaiah 
Chronologically  Arranged^  he  has  given  proof 
of  his  possessing  the  scientific  qualifications 
demanded  of  a  commentator ;  but,  although 
well  ac<]uainted  with  both  these  publications 
— indeed,  in  the  second  and  third  editions  of 
my  Commentary  on  Isaiah  I  have  constantly 
noticed    and  made    use    of   them — I    have 
seldom    found   myself  so  attracted  by  any 
exegetical  work  as  by  the  Tolume  at  present 
before  me. 

The  text  is  arranged  in  the  usual  English 
fashion,  familiar  to  most  readers  from  the 
"  Speaker's  Commentary,"  or  from  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Alford  and  EUioott  on  the  New 
Testament.  A  compendious  introduction  to 
the  several  sections  is  followed  by  the  trans- 
lation, with  a  brief  notice  of  the  yarious 
reading  and  renderings  of  ancient  and  modem 
authorities,  while  underneath,  in  double 
columns,  are  the  explanatory  notes.  Such  an 
arrangement  is  convenient  and  neat.  Its 
drawback  lies  in  the  typographical  restrictions 
which  it  imposes.  But  Cheyne  b  a  master 
in  the  art  of  aelf-restraint.  He  spares  his 
reader  the  long  road  of  preparatory  investiga- 
tion  which  he  has  traydled  oyer  himself. 


Whatever  is  antiquated,   untenable,  adven- 
titious, he  casts  behind  him,  either  giving 
merely  results,   with  an  indication    of  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  rest,  or,  where  he 
is  himself    uncertain,  stating  the    difierent 
possibilities  that  are  open,  together  with  the 
reasons  for  and  against  each.     He  avails  him- 
self of  the  works  of  his  predecessors — among 
others,  of  Sir  Edward  Straohey's  interesting 
volume,  Jewish  History  and  Politics  in  the 
Times  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib  (second  edi- 
tion, 1874) — ^and  also  gives  extracts  from  the 
MS.  notes  on  Isaiah  of  the  late  Prof.  Weir,  of 
Glasgow,  though  only  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining why  he  is  unable  to    adopt  views 
which  are  nevertheless  worthy  of  note,  or  of 
referring  to  their  author  those  which  he  can 
approve.    On  all  the  subjects  which  he  dis- 
cusses he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  latest 
literature.    He  starts  at  the  extreme  point 
which  an  enquiry  has  reached,  and  seeks  to 
carry  it  further.    His  book  is  thus  not  merely 
abreast  of  the  present  stage  of  scientific  pro- 
gress ;  it  aims  to  advance  beyond  it.     It  is 
throughout  fresh,  independent,  original,  even 
from  a  theological  point  of  view ;  for  it  reflects 
continually    the     struggle    passing    in    the 
author's  mind  while  he  endeavours  to  main- 
tain an  unshaken  Christian  faith  in  face  of 
the  results  of  unprejudiced  criticism,  and  to 
reconcile  with  free  enquiry  the  reverence  that 
is  due  to  Scripture. 

One    novel    feature    distinguishing    this 
Commentary  beyond  all  others  is  the  freq^uent 
recourse  which  it  has  to  Assyriology  in  illus- 
tration of  the  Book  of  Isaiah.    The  assistance 
which  this  study  has  rendered  to  Biblical 
science  is  indeed  mestimable.    Many  Persian 
parallels  for  Biblical  words  and  ideas  must 
now  give  place  to  Babylonian.    Thus,  on  Isa. 
xxvii.  19,  with  reference  to  the  Resurrection, 
Mr.  Cheyne  remarks  justiy,  *^  Why,  moreover, 
hunt  for  Persian  afi^ties  ?    The  Babylonians, 
too,  believed  in  the  resurrection."    The  gods, 
especially    Marduk,   bear    in    Babylon    the 
epithet  *'  Raiser  of  the  dead."    Much,  also, 
which  has    hitherto   been    supposed    to  be 
peculiarly  Egyptian  appears  now  to  be  no 
less  Babylonian ;  for  instance,  the  river-name 
^or^  Babyl.  ya-u-ru  (with  which,  however, 
the  Sumerian  a-ri  is  not  connected,  a  being 
in  this  language  a  name  for  *'  water  ").    Still, 
considering  the  movement  and  advanee  con- 
stantly being  made  in  Assyriology,  I  miss 
occasionally  in  Cheyne's  pages  the  reserve 
necessary  under  such  circumstances.    Accord- 
ingly, I  do  not  agree  with  the  remark  on  xxxvii. 
38 :  ^  Most  probably  Nisrooh  is  a  corruption, 
like  Hana  and  Awah  in  xxxvii.  13 ; "  because 
these  names  have  not  yet  been  discovered 
upon  the  monuments,  they  are  not  therefore 
to  be  treated  as   corrupt.    As  little,  again, 
can  I  agree,  when  (on  xvii.  8)  Ash6rah  and 
Asht6reth  are  distinguished  as  two  separate 
deities,   the    passages  in  which  the  latter 
occurs  being  regarded  as  ^'  doubtiess  due  to  a 
later  editor,  in  whose  time  the  distinction 
between    the  deities    had    been  forgotten." 
To  be  sure,  the  name  Ash^rah  is  Canaanitish, 
while    Ai^tdreth    is    Babylonian,   probably 
Sumerian.    But  Ash^rah  is  nothing  but  the 
epithet  ashirat  (the  gracious  one),  which  in 
Canaan,  having  been  at  first  simply  a  surname 
of  Asht<5reth,  became  ultimately  her  proper 
name.     Nor  is  it  a  defensible  position  to 


tinderstaad  the  fiye  titlee  of  the  Mesnah 
(ix.  6)  as  forming  a  sinffle  name,  with  the 
remark  that  **  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  royal  names  form  a  complete 
sentence."  That  may  be  so;  bat  **  Wonder- 
Counsellor,  God-Mighty-Obe,  EveiUsting- 
Father,  Prince-of-Peace,"  is  no  complete 
sentence,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  name  of 
an  eponym,  Abu^mhekalli-lilbur  —  ''May 
the  father  become  old  in  the  palaoe  I "  And 
a  longer  name  than  this  is  not  known  to  me. 
A  second  novelty  in  the  Commentary  ia 
the  notice  taken  by  it  of  mythological 
elements  employed  by  prophecy  as  a  form  of 
representation,  and  ot  those  survivals  of  the 
primitive  religion  of  the  Semites  to  whieh 
Bevelation  attaches  itself*  Sneh  a  mytho- 
logical element  are  the  satyrs  (xlii.  21), 
thouffh,  I  may  observe,  by  way  of  supplement, 
on  the  authority  of  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  that 
aalhu^  as  the  name  of  a  demon  shaped  like  a 
bull,  has  been  shovm  by  the  newly  discovered 
Cylinder  of  Ashurbanipal  to  be  a  Iklse  read- 
ing of  the  late  George  Smith's.  An  em 
inore    noteworthy    point    of    contact  with 

Erimitive  Semitic  antiquity  is  afibrded  by  the 
)ivine  name  Jehovah  Sdbdoihy  in  the  ezplana- 
tion  of  which  Cheyne  unites  with  me  against 
Schrader.  The  **Sabioth*'  are  not  the 
Israelitish  armies,  but  the  stars.  (The 
passage  from  the  Annals  of  Sargon,  cited  on 
p.  13 — ^'  I  counted  all  the  armies  of  the  god 
Assur  " — should  rather  be  rendered,  <*  all  the 
armies  of  the  land  Assur. ")  The  ho«ta  of  the 
god  Assur  are  the  multitudes  (hiit&ti)  of 
celestial  and  terrestrial  beings,  which  li 
times  also  are  indnded  even  in  the  BiWcil 
**  Sabdoth." 

In  the  treatment  of  critical  questions,  a wv 
feature  appears  in  the  assumption  which  Mt. 
Cheyne  makes,  that  not  only  did  the  prophet, 
in  writing  down  and  arranging  his  discooneB, 
here  and  there  make  additions  (pp.  36, 44, 
60,  57,  110),  but  also  that  another  hand, 
perhaps  that  of  a  disciple,  has  reproduced  in 
a  new  connexion  authentic  remains  of  the 
master's  teaching  (pp.  49,  133,  181,  230). 
The  suggestion  reminded  me  of  an  article  ia 
the  Lutherische  Zeiisehrift  for  1876,  entitled 
''  Eine  Bitte  um  Hiilfe  in  grosser  Noth,"  in 
which  Prof.  Elostermann,  of  Kiel,  has  endea- 
youred  to  show  that  chaps.  xL-lxn.  are  tbe 
work  of  a  younger  prophet,  by  whom  the 
last  yisions  into  the  future  of  his  nationt 
bequeathed  by  Isaiah  to  posterity,  were  incor- 
porated into  a  larger  whole,  addressing  itself 
directly,  as  the  time  of  fulfilment  drew  netf» 
to  the  Jewish  exiles  in  Babjlon.    Cbejne^s 
own  judgment  on  the  second  part  of  Issi^l^  is 
not  apparent  from  the  present  yolome.    Bu 
as  he  expresses  in  it  an  opinion  whioh  hss 
aroused  my  sympathy  less  than  almost  any- 
thing else  in  his  Commentary— that  the  pw 
phecy  in  xxxix.  5,  namely,  is  fictitious,  or 
nearly  so— he  has  cut  himself  off  from  tbe 
possibility  of  recognising  a  basis  which  migw 
be  Isaiah's  own  in  chaps.  xl.-lxfi,    Onnx«^ 
6  he  writes,  "  If  any  reader  feeU  toappomt^ 
at  this  result,  it  may  be  some  compensation  w 
him  that  the  ancient  editor  shoiri  by  wa 
fictitious  (or  nearly  fictitious)  V^?^^^ 
he  fully  belieyed  chaps.  xh-krL  to  be  w« 
work  of  the  great  Isaiah."    Does  ha  wa«7 
mean  that  this  would  he  a  oompeniation  r  w 
is  he  speaking  ironioaUyf    The  pMtUe*  ^«^" 
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Inuh's  contemporary, Micah  ("Thou  shalt 
go  to  BabyloOt"  iv.  8),  he  pasaes  over  very 
tightly :  *^  Babylon  i»  mentioned  there  only  as  a 
part  of  the  Assyrian  empire/'  Certainly,  bat  as 
the  raling  oily  of  the  empire  of  the  world, 
though  that  empire  be  held  at  the  time  by 
Asijria.    In  this  and  in  other  cases,  the 
aathor's  questioning  spirit  carries  him  too 
far.    Where  his  subject  leads  him  to  make 
a  conserraiiTe  attack,  the  result  at  which 
he  finally    arrives  is,   nevertheless,   usually 
a  negative  one.    Where,  again,  upon  a  critical 
iarae,  he  maintains  a   conservative  attitude, 
differing  from  the  modem  critical  view,  it 
is  doubiful  how  far  he  succeeds  in  justifying 
his  position.     Still,  it  is  surprising  to  observe 
bow  he  appeals  to  the  Assyrian  monuments, 
e^Mcially    to    the    Annals    of   Sargon,    as 
witnesses  for  the  genuineness  of  many  of 
the  disputed  prophecies.      Nowhere  does  he 
tresd  along  the  oeaten  tracks.    His  aim  is 
to  open   new  paths  for  himself^  and    it  is 
alvajs  interesting  to  accompany  him  in  his 
ponoit  of  truth*     So  fiu*,  indeed,  as  concerns 
oyselT,  it  would  occasion  me  no  offence  should 
the  Book  of  Isaiah  prove  to  be  a  collection  of 
prophetic    discourses,    partly    Isaiah's    own, 
psitly    emanating    from    younger    prophets 
trained   in    Isaiah's  school  and  taught  after 
the  model  which  Isaiah  gave.     But  obstacles 
are  always  in  my  way  which  I  cannot  sur- 
mount;   for    example,    in    chaps,  xl.-lzvi. 
there  is  the  entire  absence  of  that  Babylonian 
impress  which  stamps  the  Book  of  Ezekid  as 
I  product  of  the  sou  of  Ghaldaea. 

Above  all,  it  is  Mr.  Cheyne's  theological 
standpoint  which  gives  me  satisfaction.  His 
position  is  one  radically  di£ferent  from  that  of 
Kuenen,  who,  in  the  history  of  Israel  and  the 
literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  sees  **  ex- 
clusively a  natural  development,"  and  pro- 
aonnoea  aupematuralism  to  be  *'  inadmissible 
in  any  one  of  its  forms."  Oheyne,  on  the 
contrary,  acknowledges  that  ''  Prophecy,  the 
ligheat  form  of  revelation,  is  no  mere  natural 
product,  and  that  it  is  forbidden  to  those  who, 
ia  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ,  to  form  assumptions  based  on  a  denial 
of  the  supernatural."  He  recognises  that 
the  idea  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  in  chaps. 
xl.-lxvi.,  relates  sometimes  to  the  people  of 
Israel  as  a  whole;  sometimes  to  the  true 
Israel,  whose  behaviour  constitutes  the  reality 
of  ita  destiny ;  while  sometimes,  again,  as  it 
ittaias  its  culminatiDg  point,  its  features 
Kttlfi  down  bto  those  of  an  individual,  and 
it  betokens  ''  the  person  of  the  mediator  of 
ttlvation."  He  sees  in  this  part  of  the  Book 
of  laaiah  the  *'  Qospel  before  the  Oospel." 
It  is  to  he  hoped,  also,  that  in  the  great 
SttjGBerer  of  chap.  liii.  he  will  see  more  than  a 
personification  of  tiie  Jewish  people.  For 
the  words  used  by  him  in  a  Sermon  preached 
ia  Balliol  College  Chapel  on  Trinity  Sunday, 
1879,  of  the  portrait  of  Christ  presented  by 
the  Evangelists,  are  no  less  true  of  the 
portrait  of  Christ  drawn  here  by  the  Baby- 
lonian Isaiah :  **  Better  a  thousand  times  to 
be  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
image  than,  in  sad  unconsciousness  of  its 
Klory,  to  obtain  the  highest  reputation  as  a 
criuc  or  a  phikeophar." 

FrUXZ   DxiiITZSOH. 


The  Heofi  of  Holland.  By  Henry  Havard. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  (B. 
Bentley  A  Son.) 

li£  Havabd  never  seems  to  tire  of  writing 
about  Holland,  nor,  while  he  writes  such 
pleasant  books  as  he  does,  are  his  readers 
likely  to  tire  of  hearing  about  it.  His  present 
work  is  very  similar  in  charaeter  to  his  two 
former  ones — The  Dead  Oiiiee  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee^  and  Fictureeque  Holland',  but  M. 
Havard  is  such  an  intelligent  travelling  com- 
panion that  few  will  objed»  to  making  anotJier 
tour  with  him,  although  it  takes  them  over 
muoh  the  same  ground  as  before. 

Holland  is  a  country  that  needs  a  peculiar 
mood  of  mind  for  its  proper  appreciation. 
The  traveller  must  not  be  too  grave,  nor  too 
gay  of  heart;  he  may  smile,  but  he  may  not 
laugh,  for  uproarious  spirits  seem  out  of 
accord  with  the  sober  decorous  life  of  these 
quaint  old  Dutch  towns,  full  of  memories  of 
the  past.  If  he  seek  merely  amusement, 
therefore,  ot  distraction  from  his  own  thoughts, 
let  him  not  go  to  Holland,  and,  above  all,  if 
he  should  go  let  him  not  be  in  a  hurry,  for 
hurry  is  a  word  unknown  to  Dutch  folk,  and 
his  temper  will  be  sorely  tried  by  their 
failure  to  understand  its  meaning.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  be  content  to  ''take  his 
pleasure  sadly''  without  turmoil  or  impatience, 
he  will  find  a  wonderful  charm  in  the  medita- 
tive repose,  the  old-world  aspect,  and  the 
melancholy  monotony  of  this  land  of  mist  and 
water. 

M.  Havard  w^  enabled  to  enjoy  these 
soothing  influences  to  the  full,  for  he  and  his 
companions  travelled,  as  they  had  formerly 
done  when  exploring  the  sandbanks  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  in  a  comfortable  tjalh  or  large 
flat-bottomed  sailing  boat  drawing  only  three 
feet  of  water  and  provided  with  a  zwaard  on 
each  side  instead  of  a  keel.  Sailing  in  fine 
weather  is  always  a  lazy  dreamy  mode  of 
travelling,  and  along  these  Dutch  rivers 
it  conduces  to  a  peculiarly  sleepy  and  placid 
condition  which  is  just  the  right  one  for 
enjoying  the  scenery  on  their  banks,  the 
interminable  dykes  with  their  long  straight 
rows  of  trees,  the  rich  meadow  lands,  the  far 
extending  flat  surface  all  around,  with  islands 
scarcely  rising  above  the  level  of  the  water, 
the  rich  crops,  the  fat  grazing  cattle,  and  the 
ancient  villages  and  towns  with  their 
quaintly  dressed  inhabitants.  One  of  these 
villages  past  which  he  sailed  is  compared  aptly 
enough  by  M.  Havard  to  '*a  big  box  of 
Nuremberg  toys  just  unpacked." 
*'  Imagine,"  he  writes,  *<  a  double  row  of  dwell- 
ings, all  squat,  all  pretty,  all  spotlessly  clean, 
all  painted  in  vivid  colours,  all  buQt  exaetly  in 
the  same  way,  with  the  same  materials,  placed 
in  two  long  lines  symmetrically  intersected  by 
straw-coloured  woodwork.  Before  these  two 
lines  of  houses,  plant  two  rows  of  little  old 
trees,  with  thick  trunks  and  sparse  foliage,  all 
clipped,  shaped,  and  pointed ;  all  the  same  size 
and  forming  a  kind  of  screen,  no  thicker  or 
higher  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  nor  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  two  extremities.  Then,  in 
the  street,  dusted,  cleaned,  scraped  unremit- 
tingly, where  the  houses  are  washed  and 
waxed  untQ  you  could  not  find  a  spot  upon 
them,  nor  so  muoh  as  a  straw  lying  about, 
where  the  trees  have  a  combed  and  bmshed 
look  and  not  a  leaf  is  out  of  its  place ;  picture 
a  population  of  honest  folk,  all  dressed  after  the 
same  iMhion,  the  son  like  the  father  and  the 


father  like  the  grandfather,  and  the  little  ffirl 
like  the  grown-up  girl,  the  mamma  Uke 
the  old  grandmother,  and  you  have  Wormel- 
dingen  as  nearly  as  I  ean  give  yotl  an  idea  of 
the  place." 

A  good  deal  relating  to  the  history  of 
these  toy -like  Dutch  towns,  many  of  which 
formerly  played  an  important  part  in  the  War 
of  Independence,  and  sustained  sieges  and 
fought  with  an  heroic  determination  that 
astonished  all  Europe,  is  told  by  M.  Havard 
in  the  course  of  his  narrative,  ^ierikzee,  for 
instance,  now  a  melancholy  deserted  old 
town,  was  formerly  a  great  commercial  port 
sending  forth  merchant  vessels  for  trade  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  in  later  troublous 
times  furnishing  the  bravest  recruits  to  that 
mysterious  patriotic  army  known  as  the 
<' Beggars  of  the  Sea,"  against  which  the 
proud  strength  of  Spain  was  so  often  expended 
in  vain.  None  who  have  read  Mr.  Motley's 
vivid  account  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic  can  fall  to  be  excited  when  they 
think  of  that  heroic  struggle  which  ended  in 
the  liberation  of  Holland  from  a  foreign  yoke ; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  make  acquaintance  in 
M.  Havard's  pages  with  some  of  the  places 
that  endured  the  agonies  of  that  terrible 
period — quiet,  prosaic  little  towns  for  the 
most  part,  with  memories  perhaps  of  past 
glory,  but  in  which  all  traces  of  strife  and 
bloodshed  hiive  kmg  ago  been  washed  out  by 
constant  scrubbing. 

The  beauty  of  Dutch  landscape  is  not, 
perhaps,  of  a  kind  to  evoke  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration. It  does  not  call  forth  exclama- 
tions of  "  Oh,  how  lovely !"  "  How  grand !" 
'*  How  sublime ! "  <%c.  It  has  not  often  been 
sung  by  poets  except  in  satirical  strains,  nor 
does  it  usually  enchain  tourists,  who  are 
mostly  desirous  of  rushing  past  it  to  the  more 
romantic  scenery  of  the  Rhine.  Nevertheless, 
the  great  Dutch  landscape  painters  found 
sufficient  beauty  and  poetry  in  it  for  their 
needs ;  and  if  only  our  eyes  and  hearts  are 
open  to  it  we  also  may  find  a  subtle  charm  in 
its  flat  monotony  that  more  obtrusive  land- 
scape features  do  not  possess.  M.  Havard  is 
so  entirely  devoted  to  Holland  that  it  must 
be  owned  he  is  apt  to  exaggerate  this  charm 
a  little ;  but  he  does  well  to  combat  the 
common  notion  that  in  Holland  the  skies  are 
usually  dull  gray  and  the  aInKwphere  foggy 
and  smoky.  In  speaking  of  the  approach  to 
the  picturesque  old  town  of  Veer,  he  says  :— 

*'  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  Idea  of  the 
lightness,  grace,  and  elegance  of  the  har- 
monious OQtlines  of  that  fair  city  as  it  stands 
out  against  the  nlvery  sky.  It  would  be  im* 
possible  to  convey  the  effect  of  the  reds  and 
sreens,  the  arays  and  blues,  which  cast  their 
brilliant  reflections  into  this  vast  sparkling 
lake.  »  •  •  I  cannot  declare  too  emphati- 
cally that  never,  either  in  the  North  or  the 
South,  have  my  eyes  been  surprised  and  re- 
joiced by  equal  intensity  of  colouring,  at  once 
bright  and  delicate,  by  a  blending  of  tones  so 
fine,  harmonious,  exquisite,  and  yet  incom- 
parably bold." 

Of  course  all  this  colouring  depends  very 
much  on  the  weather,  as  it  does  everywhere ; 
but  under  favourable  conditions  Holland  may 
certainly  vie  with  most  countries  in  efiects  of 
light  and  colour.  The  approach  by  river  to 
Dort,  for  instance,  produces  just  the  same 
vivid  impressions  of  colour  ana  growing  light 
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as  M.  Havard  records  of  Veer.  The  present 
writer  well  remembers  arriving  there  one 
brilliant  summer's  morning  after  a  foggy 
night  spent  in  tossing  about  ofif  the  coast, 
and  finding  herself  suddenly  transported  as  it 
were  into  one  of  Cayp's  paintings.  There 
was  the  city  with  its  tall  spires  and  sur- 
rounding windmills,  there  were  the  barges 
with  their  brown,  red,  and  yellow  sails  ;  and, 
above  all,  everything  was  bathed  in  the  same 
warm  golden  light.  M.  Havard  has  not 
much  to  say  about  the  Dutch  masters  in  this 
volume,  having  occupied  himself  greatly  with 
them  in  preceding  works,  and  being  at 
present  engaged  in  publishing  the  result  of 
his  researches  in  a  big  work  entitled  It  Art 
et  les  Artistes  hollandais ;  but  no  one  can 
enter  with  him  into  the  heart  of  Holland 
without  being  reminded  at  every  turn  of  one 
or  another  of  those  supremely  skilful  painters 
who,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  unallured 
by  Italian  influences,  drew  their  inspiration 
solely  from  the  national  characteristics  of 
their  country.  I  have  not  read  the  French 
original  of  this  last  work  of  M.  Havard's,  and 
cannot  pretend  to  say  much  about  the  worth 
of  the  translation ;  but  it  reads  smoothly  and 
well,  and  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  rendering 
of  M.  Havard's  easy  style. 

Maby  M.  Heaton. 


BABLY  IBI8H   HI8T0BT. 

History  of  Ireland :  Cueulain  and  his  Con- 
temporaries, By  Standish  O'Grady.  Vol. 
II.     (Sampson  Iiow  and  Co.) 

Who  are  the  Irish?  By  James  Bonwick, 
P.R.G.S.,  Ac.    (D.  Bogue.) 

Mb.  0*Gbadt'8  second  volume  seems  to  us 
more  interesting  than  its  predecessor.  It  is 
mainly  occupied  with  the  deeds  of  the  great 
Uitonian  heroes,  brought  down  to  the  death 
of  Cu-Chulaind,  and  related  in  what'  is 
meant  to  be  the  bardic  style.  Of  the  ability 
of  this  picture,  of  the  attractiveness  of  many 
portions  of  it,  there  can  be  no  question ;  and 
if  we,  nevertheless,  are  led  to  the  judgment 
that  in  the  main,  and  so  far  as  he  has 
gone,  the  author  has  failed,  we  must  attri- 
bute his  failure  to  his  inability  to  refer 
to  his  authorities  in  the  original,  to  a  too 
hasty  and  superficial  use  of  authorities  con- 
sulted at  second  hand,  to  an  over-fondness  for 
rhetorical  or  romantic  effect,  and  a  neglect  of 
those  dry  and  laborious  processes  of  historical 
enquiry  which  he  ridicules  in  his  Introduction 
(ii.  3),  but  without  which  the  foundations  of 
a  national  historical  work  cannot  be  laid. 
<<  There  is  not  a  conspicuous  8ei>ulohral  monu- 
ment in  Ireland  the  traditional  history  of  which 
is  not  recorded  in  our  ancient  literature,  and  of 
the  heroes  in  whose  honour  they  were  raised. 
In  the  rest  of  Enroj^  there  is  not  a  single 
harrow,  dolmen,  or  cist  of  which  the  ancient 
traditional  history  is  recorded ;  in  Ireland  Uiere 
is  hardly  one  of  which  it  is  not.'* 
Now  it  is  quite  true  that  we  have  a  most 
detailed  bardic  nomenclature  for  the  ancient 
burial  mounds,  raths,  &c.,  along  the  Boyne 
and  on  Tara  Hill,  but  that  nomenclature  is 
not  historical  but  mythological.  We  have 
the  tomb  of  the  Dagda  and  his  three  sons, 
the  mounds  called  the  Two  Breasts  of  the 
M6rrigan,  the  Stall  of  the  Liath  Macha, 
Cu-Chulaind's  half-divine  steed,  the  grave- 


mound  where  fell  the  monster  called  the 
Mata — "  seven  score  legs  it  had,  and  four 
heads"— the  Mound  of  the  Cow.  The 
Dagda  and  the  Mdrrigan,  to  go  no  farther, 
were  divinities. 

Few  things  are  more  suggestive  in  these 
pages  than  Mr.  0' Grady's  frequent  allusions 
to  the  apathy  and  the  ignorance  of  the  Irish 
public  he  is  addressing. 

**  Educated  Irishmen  are  ignorant  of,  and  in- 
different to,  their  history.  ...  As  mere 
history,  ...  a  work  dealing  with  the  early 
Irish  kings  and  heroes  would  certainly  not 
secure  an  audience.  Those  who  demand  such 
a  treatment  forget  that  there  is  not  in  the 
country  an  interest  on  the  subject  to  which  to 
appeal.  .  .  .  (Such  a  work)  would  never 
make  its  way  through  that  frozen  zone  which, 
on  this  subject,  surrounds  the  Irish  mind. 
...  At  present,  indeed,  the  apathy  on 
this  subject  is,  I  believe,  without  parallel  in 
the  world"  (11,  17,  18,  31,  33). 

We  will  add  to  these  complaints  but  two 
observations  of  our  own.  First,  they  agree 
only  too  well  with  others  from  the  same 
quarter.  ''The  (in  this  unfortunate  land) 
fashionable  plan  of  despising  their  own 
country  and  its  productions,"  wrote  another 
Mr.  0*Grady,  whose  long  inactivity  Irish 
literature  has  reason  to  regret.  The  editor 
of  some  posthumous  works  of  O' Curry  in  the 
Atlantis  Temarke  that  by  those  whose  influence 
ought  to  be  directed  to  its  cultivation, 
**  Literature  or  science  of  any  kind  is  not 
much  appreciated  in  Ireland ; "  which,  indeed, 
a  speaker  at  the  Catholic  University  not  long 
ago  concisely  described  as ''  a  nation  without 
publishers,"  A  writer  in  the  Builder  of 
May  18, 1878,  is  somewhat  more  emphatic: 
''There  is  a  boulder  of  unmelting  ice,"  he 
concludes,  "  on  the  city's  heart."  The  burden 
of  his  song  is  municipal  indolence  and  neglect. 
We  fear  these  gentlemen  do  not  make  suffi- 
cient allowance  for  the  many  other  weighty 
matters  which  engage  the  Dublin  mind — 
politics,  Shaksperian  criticism,  and — and 
fashion.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Irish 
author  has  small  encouragement  to  address 
such  an  audience :  neither  need  he.  For  if 
his  work,  instead  of  the  easy  writing  which 
Sheridan  called  such  hard  reading,  is  sound, 
deep,  and  well-considered,  if  he  uses  well  the 
enormous  advantages  the  Irish  scholar  com- 
mands on  Irish  soil,  he  will  find  readers  in 
Germany,  France,  England,  and  America. 
Then,  probably,  the  interest  of  the  Dublin 
public  will  also  be  awakened  in  the  ordinary 
course.  For  that  capital,  which  once  had 
something  like  independent  culture,  and 
could  take  up  the  Messiah  with  enthusiasm 
afber  it  had  fallen  flat  here,  would  seem  to 
have  long  lost  the  power  of  walking  on  its 
own  legs,  and  is  content  to  be  in  everything 
a  bad  copy  of  London,  from  the  names  of  its 
streets  and  its  fashions  in  dress  to  fashions 
in  literature. 

The  practical  neglect  of  theu*  antiquities 
by  the  Irish  throws  those  studies  into  the 
hands  of  strangers.  When  the  strange  student 
is  a  Zeuss  or  a  Windisch,  a  Wolf  or  an 
Arnold,  Celtic  literature  is  all  the  gainer. 
More  frequently,  however,  a  subject  which 
deserves  a  special  knowledge  and  a  special 
sympathy  comes  to  be  treated  by  men  des- 
titute of  both.  In  his  second  sentence  Mr. 
Bonwick  tells  us  that  "  The  western  'Isle  of 


Beauty '  has  given  rise  to  lots  of  diicassiong ;" 
and  many  other  flowers  of  style  might  be 
culled  from  his  small  volume.  "  The  Bards 
bothered  St.  Patrick,  and  the  Danes  wers 
rough  to  them"  (91).  Crann6g,  a  lake 
dwelling ;  "  eran,  from  erievey  a  living  branch. 
Oy  is  a  common  terminus"  (15).  The 
author  does  not  spell  Irish  names— even 
comparatively  well-known  ones — particularly 
well ;  but  the  reader  gets  variety,  and  a 
simple  principle  is  oonsistently  applied 
throughout — ^that  any  one  form,  namely,  is  as 
good  as  another.  Thus,  whoso  likes  not  the 
Lotor  Oavalay  on  p.  30,  will  find  the  same 
Book  of  Captures  called  Ledbhar  Oamhla 
elsewhere.  Neither  form  is  right.  That 
Hiberno-Phoenician  deity,  the  good  Bal* 
Samhen,  or  Baal,  mews  his  immortal  youth 
on  p.  38 ;  and  "Parrahbong  Mac  Shagjean'' 
makes,  on  p.  11,  his  first  appearance  in 
literature — ^unless  peradventure  his  name  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  the  Society  Isles. 
The  Mac  Parians  and  Mac  Farlanes  woald 
little  recognise  the  name  of  their  ancestor 
ParthoUn.  We  have  the  Book  of  Eells 
rechristened  as  the  "  Book  of  Kelly"; 
the  "  Great  Cattle  Spell "  (for  SpoH); 
the  "  Leabhar  Lecoan,  or  Leabhar  na  y- 
Ceart";  the  "Pursuit  of  the  Diar-maid,'* 
which  the  writer  found  "entertaining," 
but  in  which  he  would  seem  to  can« 
found  the  Irish  Adonis  with  the  Boar  that 
killed  him.  In  Mr.  O'Orady's  History  Irish 
heroes  move  about  in  a  sort  of  nebulous 
masquerade.  In  Mr.  Bon  wick's  book,  and  in 
others  of  its  cla-s,  we  have  Irish  history  in  i 
pantomime.  From  both  works,  Berer- 
theless,  much  that  is  good  may  be  ex- 
tracted. Mr.  Bonwick,  for  example,  sueoeas- 
fully  shows  the  old  mixture  of  races  in 
Ireland  ;  and  interesting  details  occur,  as 
the  Norse  Themar  (61),  for  Ikmair,  or  Tara. 
We  know  not,  again,  whence  comes  Mr. 
O'Grady's  loroway  (58),  or  whether  the 
analogy  has  been  already  pointed  out;  but 
the  Old-Irish  Iruaith^  Hiruaith,  some  north- 
ern country,  certainly  looks  like  the  name 
Norway y  NorroiDay^  the  aspirated  t  not  being 
heard,  and  the  n  coming  from  the  Celtic  article. 
In  taking  leave  of  these  books,  we  may  express 
the  hope  that,  after  study  and  patient  labour, 
Mr.  O'Grady  will  yet  produce  something 
worthy  of  his  evident  abilities.  As  regards  Mr. 
Bonwick,  he  would  find  a  proper  subject  for 
anthropological  enquiry  in  the  origin  of  the 
remarkable  Irish  sepulchral  mounds  along  the 
Boyne.  How  ancient  they  are  is  best  shown 
by  the  fact  that  not  only  has  the  true  history 
of  their  builders  perished,  but  a  new  mythical 
history  was  long  ago  invented.  When  next 
this  writer  appears  in  print,  however,  may  he 
be  more  patient  in  his  method,  more  exact  lu 
his  referenoes,  less  flippant  in  his  style. 

David  Fitzgmuld- 

KIBW  KOVBLS. 

A  Sylvan  Queen.    By  the  Author  of  "BacheVs 

Secret."     In  8  voU.      (Hurst  A  Blackett.) 
Mrs.  Lancaster's  Bival.    By  the  Author  of 

"  A  French  Heiress  in  her  own  Chateau. 

In  3  vols.    (Sampsoa  Low  A  Co.) 
Tender  and  True.     By  Wiilism  Arthur  tar, 

late  2l8t  E.  8.  PusiUers.    (Remington* 

Ck).) 
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Brother  and  SUter.    By  Lucy  Scott.    In  2 
vols.    (Macmillan  &  Co.) 

Ix  these  days  of  hurry  it  is  refreshing  to 
oomeupon  a  plot  that  has  been  elaborated 
and  worked  out  so  carefully  in  all  its  details 
IB  A  Sylvan  Queen*    Scenery,  circumstances, 
characters,  and  development  are  all  handled 
with  equal  care,  and  the  result  is  a  story  that 
u  harmonious  as  well  as  thoroughly  interest- 
ing.   There  has  been  some  appreciative  study 
of  our  greatest  novelist,  for  not  only  does  the 
village  heroine,  Madge,  remind  us  of  Hetty 
in  Adam  Bede^  but   the  characters  of  the 
landlady,  the  pedlar,  and  the  maid  at  the 
great  house  are  portraits  of  rural  life  which 
show  appreciation  of  George  Eliot ;  however,  to 
say  this  only  enhances  the  merit  of  the  book. 
The  natural  scenery  in  which  the  young  artist, 
Hogh  Beverley,  revelled  is  described  with 
true  artistic  feeling;  and  the  story  of  his 
lore  for  Margery  Elphinstone  is  exquisitely 
touched.     The    parallel    plot    of    the    love 
which  the  young  squire  Pelham  has  for  the 
gamekeeper's  daughter,  with  its  selfishness 
and    attendant    tragedy,    is    not  new,    but 
contains  one  or  two  episodes  which  will  make 
the  book  remembered.     One  of  these  is  the 
scene  in  which  Madge  is  dressed  up  in  the 
dothes  of  the  late  lady  of  the  manor  and 
imagines   how    it    feels    to   be    raised    to 
the  position  of  a  lady;  and  another  is  the 
scene  in  which  she  comes  back  an  outcast  to 
her  father's  home,  and  finds  that  the  fierce, 
taciturn    man    has  kept    the  door    on  the 
latch  and  a  light  burning  that  she  may  be 
welcomed  whenever  she  comes.     The  chapter 
in  which  that  return  is  described  reaches  a 
high  degree  of  power.     It  is  a  pity  that  the 
simplicity  of  the  idyllic  form  of  the  story  is 
ever  spoilt  by  the  introduction  of  hard  words, 
as  where  the  Canon  is  said  to  be  fond  of  a 
*  peripatetic  post-prandial  cigar ;  "  but  this 
does  not  occur  often,  and  where  the  pathos 
of  simplicity  is  really  required  it  is  seldom 
absent.     A  Sylvan  Queen  is  a  novel  which 
o«ght  to  make  its  mark. 

J&f.  Lancadef^B  Eival  is  the  pleasantly 
told  story  of  a  bright  young  girl  imprisoned 
among  designing  guardians  who  have  schemes 
on  her  money.     Why  she  should  have  been 
made  lame  when  her  lameness  has  no  effect 
on   the  story  is  hard  to  understand.    The 
portraiture  of  the  young  hero,  Dick  Northcote, 
whom  Mabel  Ashley  meets  in  the  train  as 
she  ia  going   into   captivity,   gives  us  the 
impression  that  she  was  not  hard   to    be 
pleased ;  and,  indeed,  the  general  character  of 
all  the  men  in  the  book,  with  the  exception 
of  the  eccentric  Anthony  Strange,  is  common- 
plaoe;  but  then  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  are  a  great  many  commonplace  men, 
and  if  their  stories  are  to  be  excluded  from 
fiction  there  will  not  be  novels  enough  to 
supply  the  demand.      So  we  must  put  up 
with  such  people  as  Dick  Northcote,  Randal 
Hawke,  and  Captain  Carden  for  the  sake  of 
the  qualities  they  bring  out  in  the  heroines 
— ^the  gentleness  and  quiet  patience  of  Mabel 
and  the  passionate  devotion  of  Flora  Lan- 
caster.      For    in    spite    of    the    prejudice 
excited    against    her    by    her    antecedents. 
Flora,  the  fascinating   widow,  who   has  at 
different  times  '* entangled"  two  of  Mabel's 
thrw  sm'tors,  is  a  Qn^  stQdy  pf  ^bfiracter.  The 


way  in  which  a  true  affection  for  a  worthless 
man  develops  the  flirting  fortune-hunter  of 
the  early  part  of  the  story  into  the  sorrowful, 
dignified  woman  of  the  end  is  well  told,  and 
gives  the  book  a  strong  stamp  of  originality. 
It  is  a  pity  that  it  could  not  have  been  com- 
pressed into  two  volumes,  for  the  story  of 
*^  Miss  Monkton's  Marriage,"  though  it  is 
cleverly  written,  cumbers  the  last  volume. 

Tender  and  True  is  the  sort  of  novelette 
which  can  be  delightfully  discussed  between 
the  pauses  of  a  waltz.  It  is  a  story  of 
barrack-life  in  a  provincial  town,  and  its  sur- 
roundings of  country  society,  picnics,  &c 
There  is  a  terrible  mystery,  and  there  is  an 
ugly  man  who  comes  between  the  hero  and 
heroine.  Then  the  scene  changes  to  Rangoon; 
and  the  hero  himself,  in  his  terse,  racy  language, 
sums  up  at  the  end  of  the  book  the  principal 
scenes  that  follow : — *<  The  hero  saves  the  life 
of  the  heroine's  father.  Tableau— Embraciug 
each  other  over  body  of  dead  tiger.  Second 
act — Hero  and  heroine  clear  up  a  dreadful 
mystery.  Tableau — ^Falling  into  each  other's 
armR.  Third  act — Hero  asks  heroine's  father 
for  her  hand,"  <&c.,  &c.  The  story  is  naive 
and  easy-going.  It  wiles  away  an  hour  most 
pleasantly,  and  the  people  we  meet  in  it  are 
thoroughly  friendly  and  pleasant ;  but  why 
the  heroine  was  so  stupid  as  not  to  tell  the 
hero  what  the  ugly  man  threatened  to  do,  or 
why  the  hero  was  so  stupid  when  he  was  in 
church  as  to  think  he  saw  the  heroine  being 
married  to  someone  else,  we  are  unable  to 
understand. 

Brother  and  Sister  is  a  crude  book,  with  a 
good  many  reflections  in  it,  and  the  bad 
health  of  the  two  heroes,  Walter  and  Rudolf, 
is  a  great  drawback  both  to  their  enjoyment  and 
to  that  of  the  reader.  Yet  there  is  a  freshness 
in  the  story  ;  the  devotion  of  the  sister  to  the 
opium-tempted  brother,  and  the  touching 
story  of  her  lover,  von  Stein,  are  interesting, 
and  we  cannot  help  having  cared  sufficiently 
for  both  brother  and  sister  to  be  glad  when 
they  regain  their  ancestral  rights  and  are 
made  happy.  F.  M.  Owen. 


OUBKEKT  LITEBA.TXTRB. 


On  Duty:  a  Bide  through  Hostile  Africa, 
By  Parker  Gilmore.  (Chapman  and  Hall.)  Mr. 
Gilmore  was  sent  out  during  the  late  Zulu  war 
to  enlist  drivers  and  leaders  among  the  Beohu- 
anas.  He  travelled  to  their  country;  but, 
before  he  had  engaged  any,  the  war  came  to  an 
end,  and  he  returned.  The  narrative  of  his 
journey  and  adventures  is  one  of  the  most  dif- 
fuse we  ever  read ;  every  incident  is  chronicled, 
and  the  author's  mental  ejaculations  and  reflec- 
tions fill  up  a  good  part  of  the  book,  which  is 
spun  out  in  every  possible  way.  For  instance, 
ms  horses,  one  stormy  night,  broke  loose  and 
started  off.  This  gives  occasion  for  a  chapter 
headed  '*  Hyaenas,"  on  the  assumption  that 
these  animak  were  the  cause  of  the  fright,  and 
this  is  all  we  learn  about  them ;  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter,  headed  *'  Lions,"  the  blame  of 
terrifying  the  horses  is  transferred  from  the 
hyaenas  to  the  lions,  which  are  equally  invisible, 
though  an  examination  of  their  spoor  takes  up 
more  than  a  page.  Mr.  Gilmore  is  a  smart 
writer.  He  can  tell  nothing  simply,  and  he 
seems  to  think  it  witty  to  use  words  in  their 
wrong  sense.  Instead  of  offering  a  hand,  he 
'' subtends"  it;  a  bottle  is  a  **  glass  tenement;" 
a  movikfij'a  nau^e  is  bis  cognomen,  ^o.    We  are 


far  from  saying  that  there  is  nothing  worth 
reading  in  Mr.  Gilmore's  travels,  but  we  with  it 
had  been  offered  to  us  in  a  more  palatable  form. 

Messbs.  Sampson  Low  and  Go.  send  us 
part  i.  of  Sunrise,  by  William  Black,  Those 
critics  and  readers  who  have  of  late  years  vitu- 
perated Mr.  Black  for  not  breaking  new  ground 
will  be  hard  to  please  if  they  do  not  acknowledge 
that  he  has  obeyed  their  bests.  At  present 
Sunrise  (though,  oddly  enough,  it  begins  with 
two  men  in  a  carriage  and  a  dinner  at  which 
one  of  them  is  smitten,  just  as  MacLeod  of  Dare 
began  with  two  men  in  a  hansom  and  a  lunch 
at  which  one  was  smitten  likewise)  certainly 
breaks  ground  new  enough.  Mr.  Black  has 
taken  up  the  possibly  promising  subject  of 
cosmopolitan  conspiracy,  or  revolution,  or  re- 
generation, or  whatever  it  may  be  called.  We 
are  introduced  to  a  deformed  but  enthusiastic 
peer,  a  roving  Englishman  of  the  pococurante 
school,  and  two  conspirators,  one  of  whom  is  a 
young  lady  whose  feelings  and  utterances  are 
pitched  in  a  very  high  key  indeed.  The  unfor- 
tunate pococuraaUe  having  made  a  reference  to 
General  Gorgey,  the  young  person  (who  is  a 
noble  Magyar  by  birth)  replies,  **  Perhaps  you 
are  not  aware  that  there  are  some  names  you 
ehotdd  not  mention  in  the  presence  of  a 
Hungarian  woman."  Mr.  Black  seems  to 
intend  us  to  take  this  piece  of  tall  talk  quite 
reverenUy  and  admiringly,  and  altogether  there 
are  signs  that  he  is  going  to  be  very  serious 
this  time.  As  we  have  always  frankly  avowed 
our  own  preference  for  the  things  he  can  do 
best  (that  is  to  say,  light  comedy  and  descrip* 
tion),  we  are  not  immoderately  delighted  ov 
the  apparent  tendency  of  Sunrise ;  but  after  all 
one-fifteenth  part  of  a  book  is  perhaps  hardly 
enough  to  judge  by. 

Ethnology;  or,  the  History  and  Genealogy  of 
the  Human  Race.  By  Thomas  Painter,  Jun. 
(Bailli^re,  Tindall  and  Oox)  If  it  is  true  that 
one-half  the  world  does  not  know  how  the 
other  half  lives,  it  is  still  more  true  that 
one-half  the  world  does  not  know  how  the 
other  half  thinks.  It  is  incredible  that  so 
naively  ignorant  a  book  as  the  one  just  named 
could  have  been  written  and  published  in  the 
year  of  grace  1880.  The  many  sins  of  ethnology 
are  more  than  atoned  for  by  its  name  being  so 
taken  in  vain. 

The  Betum  of  Ulysses,  By  0.  H.  Hoole. 
(Walbrook.)  Mr.  Hoole's  attempt  at  a  classical 
tragedy  is  by  no  means  tmsuccessful.  Perhaps 
bis  style  somewhat  lacks  distinction ;  but  it  is 
smooth  and  flowing,  the  choruses  are  gracefully 
written,  and,  though  there  is  no  attempt  at  any 
such  reproduction  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
model  as  Mr.  Swinburne  has  given  us  in 
Erechtheus,  the  sentiment  and  colour  are  suffi- 
ciently Greek,  The  play  or  poem  appears  in 
very  modest  guise,  but  is  deserving  of  much 
more  attention  than  many  statelier  volumes  of 
verse. 

The  Girdle  Legend  of  Prato,  By  E.  0.  Jenkins. 
(0.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.)  This  is  a  kind  of 
dramatic  chronicle  of  the  legend  of  the  Ma- 
donna's Girdle  said  to  have  been  brought  by 
the  Orusader  Dogomari  from  Palestine  to  Italy. 
It  is  not  ungracefully  done,  but  presents  nothing 
very  remarkable. 

Lays  from  the  Land  of  the  Gad,  By  Anna 
Louisa  Hildebrand.  (Belfast:  MoGay  and  Go.) 
We  must  leave  the  North  of  Ireland  and  the 
North-West  of  Scotland  to  flght  out  between 
them  the  question  whether  the  former  can 
properiy  be  called  <<  the  land  of  the  Gael." 
Mrs.  Hildebrand  displays  in  fair  measure  the 
qualities  with  which  Irish  minor  poets  have 
made  us  familiar.  At  her  best,  she  is  tuneful 
and  easy,  nor  always  deflcient  in  thought;  at 
her  worst,  npt  muph  can  b^  Bi^d  for  her,  ^n4 
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whni  tbftt  wont  is  the  following  ftanaa  will 
■bow:— 

"  Oh !  shame  to  make  a  household  dnidge  of  that 
rich  ffif  ted  soal. 
And  all  her   aspiratioiis   high   to  deadea   and 

control; 
To  hug  the  Molooh  of  his  heart,  to  kneel  a  pros- 
trate slave 
To  the  fearfnl  thing  that  even  then  was  digging 
deep  her  grave." 
Moloohs,  we  think,  do  not  usually  dig  graves ; 
and  if  the  fearful  thing  and  the  Moloch  are 
distinct   there   seems  to  be  a  superfluity   of 
characters. 

Whinblcom.  By  Bobioa  F.  Hardy.  (Edin- 
burgh: Nimmo.)  A  volume  of  |>retty  yerse 
chiefly  of  the  domestic  character,  with  ulnstra- 
tions  whioh  would  have  been  better  if  they  had 
been  better  engraved.  Miss  Hardy*s  weak  point 
seems  to  be  her  epithets,  which  are  too  obviously 
applied  in  the  strict  derivative  senie  of  the 
word. 

Blanid*  By  Bobert  D.  Joyce.  (Boston: 
Boberts.^  Mr.  Bobert  D.  Joyce  has  succeeded 
in  copying  Mr.  Morris's  manner  with  a  good 
deal  of  success.  He  has  not,  indeed,  acquired 
the  incomparable  and  incommunicable  narrative 
g;raoe  of  our  BngUsh  tale-teller,  but  the  follow- 
ing stanzas  might  conceivably  have  found  a 
plaee  in  a  rough  draft  of  the  Earthly  Paradise : — 

"  And  as  she  sang  they  moved ;  and  baok  a^sin 
O'er  the  fresh  blossoms  passed ;  yet  to  his  ear. 

As  thev  moved  farther  on,  the  handmaid's  strain 
Floated  along  the  meadow,  and  more  clear, 

More  pterdnff  still  with  passions,  bliss  and  pain, 
It  grew  and  grew,  until  a  thrill  of  fear 

Shot  through  him  at  the  marvel,  and  he  woke 

Kigh  the  dark  shadow  of  the  andent  oak. 

'*  His  horse  was  grazing  near,  his  hounds  at  rest. 
Yet  sosroe  a  spear's  length  from  him  on  the 
ground 
Sat  a  bright  man  in  minstrel's  colours  drest 
Playing  upon  a  harp,  whose  lovely  sound 
Filled  all  the  plaoe^noon  his  stalwart  breast 

A  black  beard  flowed,  and  ivy  leaves  en  wound 
His  broad  brows,  while  beneath  two  dark  eyes 

shone. 
And  a  fair  face  nnbrowned  by  wind  and  son." 

Blanid  is  a  poem  of  considerable  length,  and, 
as  this  extract  will  show,  the  versinoation  is 
equable  and  fairly  sweet,  while  the  language  is, 
as  a  rule,  not  ill  chosen.  Much  more,  however, 
cannot  be  said  for  it. 

Kennedy  (U  the  Cape:  a  Professional  Tour 
through  Cape  Colony,  the  Grange  Free  State, 
the  Diamond  Fields,  and  Natal.  (Edinburgh.) 
"Kennedy"  consists  of  a  family  of  Scotch 
musicians— father,  son,  and  two  daughters— 
who  made  a  jtrofessional  tour  of  six  months  in 
South  Africa  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 
Mr.  David  Kennedy,  jun.,  kept  his  eyes  and 
eard  open,  and  in  150  small  pages^  free  from 
padding  or  any  attempt  at  book-making,  tells  us 
pleasantly  and  unaffectedljr  what  he  saw  aad 
heard.  The  party,  after  visiting  Cape  Town, 
proceeded  to  Port  Bliaabeth  and  travelled  up 
the  country  to  Bloemfontein  and  Kimberley,  and 
concluded  with  Natal.  In  this  tour  they  gave 
eighty-two  conoerts,  and  everywhere  met  with 
a  hearty  weloome.  The  author  speaks  of  the 
musical  capacity  of  the  Kafirs,  of  their  Ml 
and  melodious  voices,  and  he  noted  that  the 
singing  <<  in  all  Kafir  kirks  was  better  than  the 
psalmody  at  home."  He  liound  the  Zulus  of 
Natal  a  continual  source  of  interest,  and  was 
especially  struck  with  their  cheerfulness  and 
grace. 

'*If  you  look  at  them,  their  faoes  are  at  onoe 
wreathed  in  smiles.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Kafir 
supplies  South  Africa  with  laughter.  If  yon  hear 
merriment  anywhere,  be  sure  ic  proeeeds  from  the 
native,  not  from  Boer  or  Africander.  Tnere  is  more 
sparkle  in  a  Zulu's  left  eye  than  in  a  Dutchman's 
two  eyes  pat  together.    Never  was  there  a  more 


appropriate  word  than  that  of  6oy«  as  applied  to  the 
SLafirs."  "  Their  clothing  is  never  ample,  bat  what 
they  do  wear  is  worn  with  grace.  Their  well- 
shapen  bodies  set  off  the  most  ragged  coats  and 
trousers.  Tatters  on  a  Kafir  never  suggest  dirt, 
squalor,  or  destitution,  as  on  a  home  beggar."  **  A 
good  Kafir  is  a  real  blessing.  A  friend  informed  me 
he  had  had  one  for  actually  six  years.  He  did  all 
the  cooking,  and  the  waiting  at  table.  '  I  admire 
him,  I  love  him,'  said  my  friend." 

Mr.  Kennedy  remarks  that  the  relations  between 
the  white  and  black  populations  of  Natal  are 
much  more  satisfactory  than  in  Cape  Colony, 
and  indeed  it  is  well  that  is  so  when  we  reflect 
that  for  each  white  inhabitant  of  Natal  there 
are  seventeen  blacks  I  Doubtless  many  of  our 
readers  have  been  ere  now  nauseated  with  the 
multitude  of  books  on  South  Africa,  but  the 
following  quotation  respecting  the  late  war  must 
interest  all : — 

"  Were  the  British  ratepayer  to  know  dearly  the 
gross  waste  of  public  funds  through  insane  mis- 
management and  an  unthrift  totally  unknown  in 
ordinary  commercial  transactions,  he  would  never 
pay  a  penny  to  prosecute  another  war." 

Portraits  du  dix-huiti^me  SikU,  par  Jules 
Soury  (Paris:  Charpentier],  is  one  of  those 
volumes  of  bio^phic  criticism  which  since 
Sainte-Beuve's  time  France  has  produced  by 
the  thousand,  and  which  are  generally  readable 
enough.  What  business  an  article  on  Schopen- 
hauer has  among  portraits  of  the  eighteentii  cen- 
tury we,  indeed,  cannot  exactly  determine.  But 
the  remaining  articles  are  appropriate  and  inter- 
esting. The  most  important  of  them  are  four 
on  Fr^ron,  the  Chevalier  Daydie  (the  lover 
of  Mdlle.  Aisse),  Bestif  de  la  Bretonne,  and 
Mdme.  du  Barry.  M.  Soury  gives  us  a 
long  and  (with  his  pardon)  rather  bite  Preface 
about  ethology,  the  late  J.  S.  Mill,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer.  But  when  he  is  once  launched 
there  is  nothing  specially  philosophic  in  his 
treatment.  As  is  the  case  with  many  other 
French  men  of  letters,  his  acquaintance  with 
foreign  literature  seems  to  be  but  limited.  It 
is  curious  that  anvone,  no  matter  what  his 
nationality  may  bo,  should  write  on  the 
eighteenth  century  without  being  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  Pope.  But  M.  Soury 
is  evidently  not  aware  that  a  character  of 
Voltaire  by  Frtfron  whioh  he  eostatioallv  praises 
is  merely,  and  indeed  undisguisedly,  cauqtU  upon 
the  famous  character  of  Atticus.  Still,  this 
essay  on  the'*  wasp"  is  interesting  because  it 
is  sympathetic.  Had  M  Soury  been  better  up 
in  our  own  literature  he  woulu  have  been  able 
to  draw  what,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
has  never  yet  been  drawn — a  most  interesting 
parallel  between  Frdron  and  Dennis,  the  two 
flreat  representatives  of  orossgrained  and 
Philistine,  but  still  intelligent  criticism.  The 
study  of  Bestif  is  long  and,  as  most  studies  of 
that  singidar  person  must  be,  interesting 
enough.  Unfortunately,  however,  M  Soury 
has  very  little  power  of  literary  appreciation, 
and  he  is  distinctly  unjust  to  the  descendant  of 
the  Emperor  Pertinax  in  this  respect.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  late  furore  for  Bestif  s 
works  has  been  due  merely  to  bibliomania  and 
to  passing  fashion.  But  no  one  can  open  even 
the  most  trivial  of  Lee  Oontemparainee,  muoh  less 
Momieur  NicoUu  and  the  Paiean  Perverti,  with- 
out seeing  that  the  author  had  a  singular 
literary  power,  as  inorganic  as  it  well  eould  be, 
but  in  kind  very  rare  and  in  degree  unique,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  kmdred  faculty  of 
Defoe,  in  dealing  with  the  du  Barry  literary 
questions  do  not  come  in,  and  M.  Soury  is  there- 
fore quite  satisfaotory.  His  heart  is  soft 
(as  the  hearts  of  most  Frenohmen  not  rabidly 
republican  now  are)  for  this  luckless,  guileless, 
and  also  gall-less  daughter  of  Aphrodite  Pande- 
mos,  who  never  did  an  unkind  thing  to  anybody, 
who  was  generally  fleeced  and  victimised  by 
all  who  came  into  oontaot  with  her,  and  whose 


execution,  dictated  as  it  certainly  was  by  men 
greed,  is  one  of  the  foulest,  though  one  of  the 
least  generally  reprobated,  deeds  of  the  BstoIu- 
tion.  The  book  is  not  remarkable  from  a  literary 
point  of  view,  but  will,  like  most  French  boob 
of  the  kind,  while  away  an  hour  or  two  yerj 
pleasantly. 

Ik  the  Journal  of  the  R&yal  Hietorieal  and 
Archaeological  Auociation  of  Ireland  for  October 
1878  there  is  an  illustration  of  a  fine  speoimeii  of 
chain-mail  found  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  Dablin, 
consisting  of  a  portion  of  a  hauberk,  one  sldere, 
reaching  to  the  elbow,  being  entire.  The  mail 
is  composed  of  steel  rings,  not  quite  half-aa- 
inoh  in  diameter,  riveted  together,  like  the 
armour  described  by  Anna  Oomnsna  in  her 
memoirs  as  being  used  in  the  North  of  Barope. 
Additional  interest  is  oonferred  on  this  relio  by 
the  fact  of  a  silver-plated  bronae  badge  being 
found  with  it  bearing  the  hand  of  O'Neil  sup- 
ported by  two  lions.  Mr.  Wakeman  also  con. 
tributes  an  account  of  some  lines  of  Btones  at 
Oavancurragh,  county  Fermanagh,  which  he 
suggests  may,  as  in  a  similar  case  on  the  shores 
of  liough  Mask,  commemorate  the  site  of  a 
battle. 

In  the  following  number,  for  January  1879,  a 
description  and  measureoientB  are  given  of  tiie 
Bouna  Tower  at  Kineigh,  in  the  baroay  of 
West  Oarbery,  Co.  Cork.     A  remarkable  featare 
about  this  tower  is  that  it  stands  on  a  hexagonal 
base,  eighteen  feet  in  height,  and  history  or 
legend  mentions  it  as  being  built  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Olontarf  in  1013.    The  churchyard  i< 
the  scene  of  a  curious  oiistom.    Fresh  turf  ii 
always  brought  from  a    distance  to  conr  a 
grave,  and  the  pole  on  wkioh  the  turf  is  osiried 
IS  left  lying  on    the   mound,    so    that  the 
cemetery  is  full  of  such   remains.    Mr.Ho^ 
attempts  to  vindicate  the  pre-Patrician  misnon 
of  St.  Oiaran  of  Saighir,  which  was  attacked 
by  Mr.  Shearman  in  one  of  the  chapten  o^^ 
Loca  Patriciana  on  tihe  ground  that  bis  ^^ 
must  have  been  written  before  the  destiuc^oA 
of  Saighir  by  the  Danes  in  842.    Thsdnwingi 
of  eight  tokens  ooiaed  at  Youghal  daring  the 
siege  in  1616  will  be  of  interest  to  numiimatisti. 
They  are  all  square  or  lozsnge -shaped,  aad  the 
execution  is  of  the  rudest  character. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

Thb  Hibbert  Leotures  for  1880.  on  The  /»• 
fluence  of  the  IneliUaiona^  Thought,  and  GulUn 
of  Borne  on  Christianity  and  the  Dmlofnid 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  by  M.  Braest  Becan, 
are  being  translated  by  the  Eev.  Charles  B-jaid, 
of  Liverpool,  and  the  volume  will  be  published 
very  shortly.  Through  unforeseen  oironmstanoea 
the  publication  of  the  Hibbert  Lsctores  for 
1879  has  only  just  taken  plaee.  The  sabject 
was  The  Origin  emd  Growth  of  Religion  <u 
illustrated  by  the  Bdigum  of  Ancient  %P) 
by  P.  Le  Page  Benouf. 

Wk  are  informed  that  the  Bnglish  leamoi 
the  narrative,  which  Prof.  Nordenskiold  bai  in 
hand,  of  The  Voyage  of  the  Vega  will  bepublidwd 
by  Messrs.  Macnullan  and  Oo.  at  as  early  a  date 
as  oircumstances  will  permit. 

A  NEW  work  by  Mr.  Charles  Marvin,  en- 
titled  Colonel  Orodekors  Bide  from  Samarcai^ 
to  Herat,  through  Balkh  and  the  Uzbek  SiaU$of 
Afghan  Turkestan,  will  shortly  be  issued  ly 
Messrs.  William  H.  Allen  and  Co.  Goj- 
Grodekoff  (who  is  an  officer  o(  Qeo.  Kant- 
mann's  staff}  in  1878  rode  from  Samawaua, 
through  Bokhara,  to  Baikh,  and  theoos  pro- 
ceeded to  Maimene,  Herat,  and  the  Cajpi»Dj 
accompanied  only  by  an  interpreter  ^^^y. 
orderhes.  The  work  wiU  contam  a  map  of  iut 
route  suppUed  by  the  traveller  to  Mr.  Marrin. 

WBare  informed  that  Prof  BoydDswkins 
has  accepted  an  invitation  to  gi?e  aoovsew 
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ketOTM  at  the  Lowell  Inttitate,  Boston, 
IfauH.,  in  the  antonin,  and  that  anange- 
Bsntairillbe  made  ibr  oariTing  on  liis  leotores 
in  Owens  OoUege  during  hia  absenoe  in  the 
United  States. 

Ub.  Geoboe  Gilbeet  Soott^s  Essat/  on  the 
Eiftcry  of  English  Church  Architecture,  prior  to 
iSe  Separation  of  England  from  the  Roman 
Obedience,  is  in  the  press,  and  will  be  pnblished 
fihoTtly  at  the  office  of  the  Building  World.  It 
vill  be  copiously  iHustrated. 

A  BiooEAPHXOAii  diotionary,  to  be  entitled 
The  Otniwry  of  Authon,  1780'1880,  is  b^ng 
oompiled  bj  Mr.  William  Ooshing,  of  HaiTar£ 
WhOe  the  work  is  intended  to  be  ezhaustive  so 
he  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  it  is  not 
ao  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain^and  the  rest  of 
tbe  world. 

Lr  the  IMerlandeche  SpecMor  of  March  27 
and  April  3  M.  Fruin  reviews  Mr.  (Jeddes' 
neeat  work  on  John  de  Witt.  He  gives  the 
mthoEr  fttll  credit  fbr  his  industry  and  love  of 
truth,  but  thinks  he  is  not  sufficiently  at  home 
is  the  ooaatitation  of  the  Netherlands  to  justify 
ome  of  his  statements.  In  opposition,  for 
iastanoe,  to  Mr.  Geddes*  assertion  that  de  Witt 
nshed  to  set  up  each  town  in  the  Republic  as 
I  sovereign,  M.  Fruin  produces  de  Witt's  own 
rords  to  show  that  he  considered  the  Provincial 
Btatee  to  be  severe^,  and  that  he  interfered 
vith  effoot  to  hinder  Amsterdam  from  shaking 
df  the  authority  of  the  States  of  Holland. 
Other  critidsms  of  eaual  importance  on  matters 
of  detail  will  no  douDt  attract  the  attention  of 
Hr.  Geddes. 

Those  interested  in  the  Greek  question  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  the  excellent  lectures  on 
Modern  Greeoe.  recently  delivered  in  Glasgow 
by  Prof.  Jebb,  will  be  published  almost  imme- 
^tely  by^  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  in  a 
rolame  wiiiflh  will  contain  also  a  reprint  with 
idditiane  of  an  article  on  the  Progress  of  Greece 
contributed  lastsprinff  to  MaomilTan'B  Magazine, 
and  a  short  Note  on  XiOrd  Byron's  share  ia  the 
promotion  of  Greek  independence.  As  the 
lireek  question  is  likely  to  be  among  the  first 
brou^t  before  the  new  Parliament  the  appear- 
inoe  of  Prof.  Jebb's  volume  is  most  timely. 

Sfflvan  Spring  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Francis 
Oeovse  Heath's  new  book,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished almost  immediately  by  Messrs.  Bampson 
IiDw  and  Oo.  It  wiQ  be  uniform  in  style  with 
)[r.  Heath's  larger  works  on  trees  and  ferns. 
ICr.  F.  Bdward  Hulme  has  contributed  to  the 
Toik  a  eeries  of  drawings  which  will  be  repro- 
duced in  twelve  colourod  plates.  It  will  also 
eootain  numerous  wood  en^vings,  all  the 
iUastrationa  being  representative  of  spring. 

A  HBW  wori:  by  Prof.  M.  Kovalevsky,  of 
Hoseow,  will  shortly  appear,  entitled  The  Social 
Ji^ped  of  England  ai  the  End  of  the  Middle 
Age$.  la  this  work  there  will  be  reviewed : — 
(1)  The  Land  System— the  distribution  of  im- 
moveable proper^i  the  system  of  private  and 
cepunnnal  agiionltore,  the  causes  and  course 
of  the  disappeanmoe  of  serf-tillage,  the  causes 
aad  oonree  of  the  development  of  the  farming 
dasi  and  (rf  the  process  of  enclosures ;  (2)  The 
Bulxibation  of  Mo? cable  Property  among  the 
Tarioiie  OJboqss  the  clergy,  the  secular  aris- 
toemoy,  the  rural  and  town  populations ;  (3)  The 
Oryanisalnon  of  Society  and  of  Banks — ^nobiUty, 
hnghthood,  freeholders,  burffesses,  and  peasan- 
try. In  oonelosion  there  will  be  presented  an 
outline  of  the  views  current  in  mediaeval 
Hngland  with  regard  to  the  social  relations  of 
the  diffnent  oUases  to  each  other,  and  the  part 
vhiek  eaoh  was  called  upon  to  play  in  the 
State. 

Mr.  Leopold  Eatsohsb  has  edited  and 
innotated  for  Wartig*s  Yerlag,  Leipsig,  three 
pf  tb^  **Bn(^  Men  of  I^etters"  series  edited 


by  Mr.  John  Morley,  viz.,  Mr.  Black*s  Gold- 
smith, Mr.  Minto's  De/oe,  and  Mr.  TroUope's 
Thackeray, 

Db.  Boos,  of  Basel,  has  offered  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  canton  of  Baselland  to  edit  and 
publish  the  hiatorical  documents  of  the  little 
canton.  The  Staatsarohivariat  has  received 
orders  to  assist  Dr.  Boos  in  his  work,  and  two 
members  of  the  Government  Council  have  been 
named  as  his  co-editors.  The  Urhundenhuch 
will  contain  about  five  hundred  documents. 
The  canton  was  separated  from  the  old  city  and 
formed  into  a  new  State  after  the  bloody  con- 
flict between  '^Stadt"  and  "Land,**  town  and 
country,  in  1833. 

Messbs.  0.  F.  Jewbtt  and  Oo.  will  publish 
shortly,  in  four  volumes  quarto,  The  Memorial 
History  of  Boston,  including  the  present  County 
of  Suffolk,  1630  to  1880.  The  work  wUl  be 
critically  edited  by  Mr.  Justia  Winsor,  Libra- 
rian of  Harvard  University,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Bev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Dr. 
Samuel  A.  Ghreen,  and  Dr.  Charles  Deane.  The 
first  volume  will  be  published  in  the  summer  of 
1880. 

Mb.  Longfellow's  Evanqeline  has  been 
translated  into  Portuguese  by  a  native  of 
Lisbon  who  is  a  great  adndrer  of  the  poet. 
The  translation  is  prefaced  by  a  short  disser- 
tation on  the  rise  and  growth  of  American 
literature. 

A  TBANSLATiON  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes's 
posthumous  volume  will  be  shortly  published 
at  Moscow,  under  the  editorship  of  P.  D. 
Boborykin,  with  an  introductory  study  on 
Lewes  as  a  psychologist  by  the  editor. 

Miss  Anwa  DiOKiNsoir  has  written  a  new 
play,  Aurelian,  from  which  she  intends  to  give 
readings  in  the  Western  States  of  America. 

The  University  of  Buda-Pesth,  which  was 
founded  in  1635,  proposes  to  celebrate,  on  May 
13,  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  revival  by 
Maria  Theresa.  The  Hungarian  Minister  of 
Justice  will  publish  for  this  occasion  a  book 
describing  the  work^of  the  university  during 
the  last  century. 

We  understand  that  the  sale  of  Oanon 
Farrar's  Life  of  St,  Paul^  which  was  published 
in  September  last,  has  been  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  sale  of  The  Life  of  Christ  by  the 
same  author,  fbr  the  corresponding  period,  and 
that  a  Airther  edition  is  now  at  press. 

The  Japanese  edition  of  the  Book  of  Oommon 
Prayer  is  stated  to  be  nearly  completed.  It  is 
being  prepared  under  the^  supervision  of  a 
mixed  committee  of  English  and  American 
missionary  societies. 

Db.  Hobsthakn  is  expected  in  England 
to-day  to  finish  his  copy  of  Barber's  Lives  of 
Saints  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Gambridse 
University  Library  first  found  by  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Clifton  Shakspere 
Society  held  on  March  20,  reports  in  reference 
to  ^  Henry  VL  werepresented  from  the  follow- 
ing departments:— Historical  Beferences,  by 
Mr.  0.  P.  Harris ;  Demonology  and  Witchcraft, 
by  Miss  Florence  O'Brien;  Bare  Words  and 
Phrases,  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Griffiths;  Metre  and 
Authorship,  by  Miss  Constance  O'Brien;  and 
Plants  and  Animals,  by  Dr.  J.  £.  Shaw.  Dr. 
Shaw  also  gave  «  A  Note  on  the  *  Farmyard  and 
Menagerie  Man'  in  2  Henry  VL"  Mr.  P.  A. 
Daniel's  Time-Analysis  of  the  Play  (read  with 
the  time-analysiB  of  the  other  Histones  before 
the  New  Shakspere  Society  on  June  13,  1879) 
was  brought  before  the  Society. 

Mbssbs.  W.  SwAir  Sonkensohein  and 
Allen  write: — 

'*  We  beg  to  inform  you  that,  prior  to  your  review 
of  CaroUne  von  Lineingen  in  joxa  issue  of  the  97th 


alt.,  we  had  purchsied  the  right  of  transUtion  of 
this  book  from  the  Germsn  publishers,  but  had  not 
annoaaced  its  issue  in  an  English  form,  as  we  had 
not  then  decided  upon  a  translator  for  it.  Mr. 
Percy  Piiikerton*a  review  in  your  paper  led  us  to 
oommnnioate  with  him,  and  we  have  now  arranged 
with  him  that  he  should  bring  it  out  for  us." 

The  universally  esteemed  Wilhelm  von 
Fellenberg,  son  of  the  famous  educational 
pioneer  and  founder  of  the  AgrioulturAl  Insti- 
tute at  Hofwyl,  near  Bern,  has  just  died  in  his 
eighty-firat  year  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Trier. 

The  death  is  likewise  announced  of  Joseph 
Bloomfield,  last  surviving  nephew  of  Robert 
Bloomfield,  aged  seventy- six;  of  Dr.  Eel  coo 
Verwijs.  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Nether- 
lands Dictionary  ;  and  of  Dr.  Friedrich  Harms, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and 
author  of  Commentaries  on  Kant,  Fichte, 
Hegel,  and  Schopenhauer. 

We  have  received  After  Death,  by  Herbert 
Mortimer  Luckook,  D.D.,  second  edition 
(Bivingtons) ;  Intoxicating  Drinks,  by  John  W. 
Kirton,  LL.D.  (Ward,  Look  and  Co.) ;  Pagil- 
istica,  part  i.  ( Weldou  and  Oo.) ;  Die  Juden  von 
Bamow,  von  K.  E.  Franzos,  dritte  Auflage 
(Leipzig :  Duncker  undHumblot) ;  The  Catholic 
Church  and  Modern  Society,  by  Cardinal  Man- 
ning (Cecil  Brooks  and  Co.) ;  Hurst- Carewe,  by 
H.  E.  S.  (Ward,  Look  and  Co.)  ;  Infield's 
Political  Record,  Campaigning  Papers^  and 
Speeches  of  Leading  Liberals  delivered  during 
the  Parliamentary  Recess,  1879-80  (Infield) ; 
British  Dogs,  by  Hugh  Dalziel,  part  ix.  {Bazaar 
Office) ;  Proceedings  of  the  Mansion  House  Com- 
mittee for  the  Relief  of  Ditstress  in  Ireland  during 
the  Months  of  January  and  February,  1880 
Mansion  House,  Dabhn);  A  Liturgy  for 
Church  Sunday  Schools  (Cliurch  of  England 
Sunday  School  Lisutute) ;  &o. 


SETTINa  TTP  THB  HA.YPOLE. 

Phillip  Stttbbbs's  aocount  of  this,  in  his 
Anatomie,  1583,  is  well  known  (see  my  edition, 
p.  149,  New  Shakspere  Society,  1879).  But  I 
nave  never  seen  in  print  ''  A  Maypooles  speech 
to  a  Traueller*'  by  a  man  on  Stubbes*s  (the 
Puritan)  side,  though  with  lighter  tongue  and 
hand,  in  Harleian  MS.  1221,  leaf  92  back.  A 
few  verses  may  bo  quoted.  The  Maypole  is 
contrasting  itself  with  the  Pope. 

(11) 
'*  Hath  holy  father  much  ado 
when  he  is  Crowned  ?  so  haue  I  to. 
doeth  he  vppon  mens  shoulders  ride  ? 
that  honor  aoeth  to  me  betide.* 
And  as  there  is  ioy  at  his  ooronation, 
So  there  is  at  my  plantation. 

(12) 
'*  Men,  woomen,  children,  onet  a  heape, 
doe  sing  and  dance,  ft  f  risks  ft  leaps ; 
Yea,  drummes  ft  drunkarde*  onet  a  rout, 
before  me  make  a  hidions  shout, 
whose  loud  Alarum  ft  blowing  ories, 
doe  fright  the  earth,  ft  pierce  y«  skies. 

(13) 
"  Hath  holy  pope,  his  holy  guard  ? 
So  haue  I  it  to  t  watch  ft  ward ; 
for  where  its  noysed  that  I  am  come, 
my  followers  summoned  are  with  drum ; 
I  haue  a  mighty  rancke  a  new, 
the  Scumm  of  all  the  rascall  crew, 

(14) 
*'  Off  fidlers,  pedlers,  fayle  scape  slaues, 
of  Tinckers,  tumecoates,  tospot  knaues, 
of  Theifes  ft  soapethrif t«9  many  a  one, 
with  bonnsing  besse  ft  Jolly  Joane ; 
of  Idle  Boyes,  ft  Journey  men, 
ft  vagrants  that  the  Oonntry  runn. 

*  Stubbes  makes  it  drawn  home  by  oteli  oeoked 
with  flowers.  f  On.  J  M8.,  ••  to  it." 
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(15) 
"  The  hobby  hone  doeth  hether  pranoe, 
Maid  Marriui  &  the  Morria  dannoe ; 
my  Hummuioe  fetcheth  farr  &  neare  : 
all  (hat  oan  swagger,  awill,  A  aweare, 
all  that  can  daance,  &  drab,  &  drincke, 
they  num  to  mo  as  to  a  sinoke. 

(16 :  leaf  93) 
"  These  me  for  theire  Ck>mmaQiider  take, 
and  I  doe  them  my  blacke  gard  mdke." 
•  •  •  •  • 

P.  J.  FUBNTVALL. 


"ilAQAZINES  AUD  BEVIBW8. 

The  Contemporary  Review  contains  an  artiole 
on  *'The  Genealogies  between  Adam  and  tiie 
Delnge"  by  M.  Fr.  Lenormant,  which  the 
Biblical  student  will  find  interesting.  M. 
Lenormant  is  inclined  to  see  in  the  antediluTian 
patriarchs  vepresentatires  of  races  and  tribes, 
rather  than  ancient  ^ds,  and  he  belieyes  that 
the  yarying  names  given  to  them  in  the  parallel 
lints  of  Sethites  and  Oalnites  were  intended  by 
the  Hebrew  writers  to  express  the  moral  con- 
trast existing  between  the  two  lines.  The 
numbers  ten  and  seven  respectively  represented 
b^  the  two  lists  also  distinguish  the  ante- 
dilavian  genealogies  of  Ohaldea,  Iran,  India, 
China,  and  Egypt.     The  number  ten  is  ez- 

Sjained  by  the  Ohaldean  calendar,  which 
ivides  the  year  into  twelve  Zodiacal  signs,  or 
solar  mansions,  and  the  day  into  twelve  double 
hours ;  and  as  the  len^h  of  time  occupied  by 
the  reigns  of  the  antediluvian  kings  of  Chaldea 
was  computed  at  120  eari,  or  432,000  years,  the 
reign  of  each  king  corresponded  to  a  dajr.  The 
Deluge  happened  under  the  sign  Aquanus,  and 
consequently  the  creation  of  the  first  man  must 
be  placed  under  the  sign  of  the  Ball.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  Ohaldean  calendar 
was  originally  formed  at  a  time  when  the  vernal 
equinox  was  sdU  in  Taurus.  The  article  is  full 
of  other  interesting  suggestions,  such  as  the 
oonnexion  of  Naamah,  the  daughter  of  Lamech, 
with  the  Phoenician  goddess  of  the  same  name, 
who  was  one  of  the  forms  of  Astarte.  M. 
Lenormant  agrees  with  Goldziher  in  seeing  the 
day  and  night  in  the  original  meaning  of  Adah 
and  Ziilah,  the  wives  of  Lamech,  though  this 
meaning  has  long  faded  out  of  them  m  the 
account  of  Ghenesis.  He  also  sees  a  connexion 
between  Tabal-Cain,  the  first  smith,  and  the 
Tubal,  or  Tibareni,  the  great  metal-workers  of 
Asia  Minor. 

Thb  Revue  de  Droit  Iniemational,  which 
has  been  hitherto  published  at  the  office  of 
the  Beview  in  Ghhent,  will  henceforth  be 
issued  from*  the  well-known  library  of  Mu- 
quardt  in  Brussels  and  Leipzig,  under  the 
same  editors  as  formerly,  Prof.  A.  Bivier,  of 
the  University  of  Brussels,  being  the  RSdadewT' 
en- Chef.  The  first  number  of  the  twelfth 
volume  has  recently  been  issued,  and  among 
other  papers  it  contains  articles  by  T.  M.  0. 
Asser,  of  Amsterdam,  and  John  Westlake, 
Q.O.,  of  London,  on  private  international  law; 
an  artiole  by  Prof.  M.  F.  Martens,  of  the 
University  of  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  relations 
of  Russia  and  England  in  Oentral  Asia,  being 
a  reply  to  Mr.  J.  Westlake's  defence  of  the 
mission  of  Mr.  Douglas  Forsyth  in  1869  to 
St.  Petersburg,  which  appeared  in  the  pre- 
ceding volume;  and  a  project  of  a  code  of 
commerce  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  by  Prof. 
Saoerdoti.  The  Beview  contains  also  a  comptc 
rendu  of  the  session  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Law  held  at  Brussels  in  1879  under 
the  presidency  of  M.  Bolin  Jaoquemyns,  the 
Belgian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  a  bibho- 

Euphy  of  recent  publications  on  international 
w. 


HISTOBICAL    PTTBUOATIONS   IN  FBANCB. 

In  France  a  twofold  current   which,   in   its 
origin,  may  be  traced  back  to  the  closing  years 
of  the  Second  Empire,  but  the  development  of 
which  is  certainly  subsequent  to  the  Franco- 
German  War,  is  perceptible  in  historical  studies. 
To  state  the  fact  as  briefly  as  possible,  there  are 
the  school  of  second-hand  works  and  the  school 
of  original  research.    The  writers  of  the  former, 
having  combined  with  grace  of  stvle  a  certain 
originality  of  view  and  the  art  of  discovering 
ana  pointing  out  in  hiatorjr  allusions  to  contem- 
porary events,  **  had  their  innings,"  so  to  speak, 
very  nearly  down  to  the  year  1870.  But  contact 
witn  the  Germans— a  contact  effected   under 
very  painful  drcumstances  from  the  political 
point  ef  view— exercised  an  undeniable  influence 
over  historical  studies.  As  the  Germans  claimed 
to  be  masters  in  the  investigation  of  the  precise 
facts  of  history,  and  took  pleasure  in  jeering  at 
"  Latin  "  ignorance,  there  was  a  natural  wish  to 
see  whether  we  were  really  and  truly  incapable 
of  making  head  against  them  on  this  battle- 
field.   It  was    thought  possible  to  renew  the 
traditions  of  the  Mabillons,  the  Dacanges,  and 
the  Baluzes.    This  movement  gave  rise  to  the 
new  sohooL    It  was  perhaps  for  a  brief  space 
subject  to  the  influence  of  the  masters  across  the 
Rhine.    But  it  speedily  threw  off  its  swaddling- 
dothes.     It   gained  strength,  and   was   able 
in  its  turn  to  show  its  capabilities.    Now  it  is 
in  fall  vigour,  and  it  is  French.    It  is  French 
in  the  sense  that,  without  falling  into  the  infi- 
nite detail  and  the  obscure  underground  toil  of 
the  laborious  scholars  beyond  the  MoseUe,  it 
yet  avoids  losing  its  way  in  tiieir  bombastio 

S  steins,  and  in  those  unfounded  theories  which 
ways  end  somehow  in  Pangermanism.  It  is 
in  the  highest  degree  sober  and  discreet  in  point 
of  scholarship,  and  solid  and  accurate  in  point 
of  history.  In  fact,  this  school  now  seems  in 
France  to  be  overcoming  all  resistance,  and  to 
be  fully  able  to  contend  on  equal  terms  with 
foreign  schools. 

Nevertheless,  its  victory,  certain  as  it  appears 
to  be  in  the  long  run,  is  not  yet  decisive.  In 
the  department  of  antiquity  and  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  persistent  effort  of  two  organised 
institutions,  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  and 
the  Ecole  des  Ohartes,  supported  by  accredited 
organs  like  the  Revue  Critique,  the  BibliotMque 
de  V Ecole  dee  Charles,  the  Revue  de  Philologie, 
the  Journal  AsioHque,  &c.,  is  indisputabljr  gain- 
ing the  day.  It  is  no  longer  permissible  to 
ptu>lish  anything  without  oonsulting  the  original 
sources,  or  even  the  MSS.  Such  is  now  the  con- 
dition of  success. 

But  as  regards  general  works  and  studies  in 
modern  history  the  struggle  continues.  There 
are  still  a  number  of  people  who  think  that  a 
good  historical  book  can  be  written  without 
soiling  one's  sleeves  with  the  dust  of  ancient 

Sarchments,  and  that  the  folios  of  the  Bene- 
Lctines,  if  they  no  longer  serve,  as  in  Moli&re's 
time,  to  keep  one's  collars  in,  are  at  best  useful 
to  idlj  adorn  the  ground  fioors  of  comfortable 
libraries. 

This  struggle,  only  the  general  outline  of 
which  can  be  here  indicated,  has  caused  the 
publication  of  some  of  the  works  recently  ^ven 
to  the  public  by  the  French  press,  of  which  I 
propose  to  give  a  rapid  ^etch. 

M.  Andr^  Lef^vre.  in  the  Preface  to  his 
volume  entitied  VHomme  d  travers  lee  Ages 
(Beinwald),  takes  the  bull  by  the  horns.  He 
does  not  attempt  to  conceal  that  his  book  was 
written  at  a  distance  from  the  original 
authorities.  He  gives  us  a  synthetic  attempt, 
in  view  of  first-hand  works,  to  reconsti- 
tute a  general  sketch  of  the  "History  of 
Humanity."  "  What  would  be  the  use  of  their 
first-hand  works,"  he  cries,  "if  they  had  to  be 
begun  afresh  every  dayP'*  Belying  on  the 
best  works  publisl^ed  in  France  within  the  last 


few  years,  he  follows  in  very  varied  chapters, 
connected  by  an  invisible  thread,  thegrettt 
events  of  history.  He  speaks  of  prehistoric 
epochs,  of  the  origin  of  the  Indo-BotopeaiL 
TOoples,  of  Homer  and  ancient  Qreeoe,  of 
Oharlemagne  and  Genghis  Khan,  of  Bokad  and 
Elizabeth  of  England,  of  Mazarin  and  Na- 
poleon, always  seeking  to  bring  out  the  nureh 
of  progress,  the  incessant  straggle  of  maa  to 
rid  himself  despite  a  thousand  fidlares,  of  the 
burden  of  his  original  fettws.  This  book, 
written  by  a  journalist  from  one  day  to 
another,  teems  with  philosophical  thought 
With  this  high  merit  is  combined  another  of 
less  exalted  rank,  but  by  no  means  to  be 
despised— namely,  that  it  enables  ustofoUov 
step  by  step  the  profiress  of  historical  stodiea 
in  France  during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  same  sfdnt,  but  unequal  talent,  oharsoter. 
ises  M.  Paqaier's  three  volumes  on  rUniU 
politique  et  territoridle  de  la  France  (Haohette). 
In  the  case  of  M.  A.  Lef&vre  we  wero  desling 
with  the  journalist,  the  successive  ohiptin  of 
his  book  having  appeared  as  SLfeuilleion  to  the 
Ripuhlique  Franpaiee,    M.  Paqaier  is  a  lecturer. 
ThestudyjustpublishedwdsoomposedwithaTiev 
to  a  course  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  at  the 
Versailles  H6tel  de  Yille.    It  oonstitates  a  rapid 
and  complete  statement  of  the  political  aod 
social  organisation  of  our  country.    What  the 
public  had  a  right  to  expect  from  such  a  work, 
when  it  diverged  from  the  minute  study  of 
facts,  was  a  number  of  well-reasoned  or  pro- 
found, or  at  least  original,  ideas— in  a  wora,  t 
theory  of  our  national  history  corresponding,  at 
all  events,  to  the  present  state  of  the  histoneal 
and  philosophical  sciences.    While  reoogniniQg 
that  M.  Paquier's  book  possesses  mors  thin 
one  excellence  in  point  of  detail,  partiealarly  t 
certain  warmth  of  style,  and  even,  in  aome 
chapters,  an  eloquence  which  might  welliioaw 
the  enthusiasm  of  an  audience,  we  strongly 
doubt  whether   there  will  be  fonnd  in  the 
printed  work  anything  to  extend,  in  any  dine- 
tion  whatever,  the  domain  of  human  knovledgs 
and  ideas. 

M.  Gobineau,  a  maa  of  the  world,  a  mtn  of 
letters,  and  a  wit,  gives  us  in  his  tarn  a  voik 
which  has  affinities  with  both  schools,  bat 
which  neither  probably  will  be  very  eagor  to 
claim.  UHieioire  d^Ottar  Jari,  PiraU  Kar- 
wigien,  Conquirant  du  Fay$  de  Sroff  en  Nnf- 
mandie,  et  de  ea  Deecendanee  (Didjer),  may 
possibly  be  an  historical  work,  but  it  i»  ukewiM 
a  literary  freak.  I  need  not  remind  yoa  of  the 
theory  of  M.  Zola,  the  too  famous  aathor  of 
VAswiwrnoir  and  Nana,  According  to  hu 
view,  in  any  ikmily  the  good  and  bad  qoaubes 
of  its  founders  are  perpetuated  and  strenffthsnw,  , 
modified  only  by  we  new  habits  of  the  dosce&d- 
ants  and  the  new  surroundings  in  which  they 
live.  All  his  novels  hang,  even  in  his  orn  : 
despite,  on  this  theory,  which  woald  fiin  jw"  } 
itself  off  as  scientific  and  Darwinian,  and  aU  hu 
heroes  form  part  of  the  illustrious  &mily  of  toe  ^ 
Eougon-MJwquarts,  whose  '*  natural  and  soaal 
history"  he  sets  forth.  Well,  this  same^-  1 
importance  of  heredity  is  precisely  what  liai 
guided  M.  Gobineau's  pen,  gentleman  as  he  i^ 
and  astonished  (we  cannot  help  thinking)  to  m 
himself  in  such  questionable  company,  om, 
too,  holds  that  good  and  bad  qualitissin  the  fore- 
fathers leave  an  indelible  trace  in  the  son^  tf 
their  posterity.  Acoordinffly,  he  goes  b«<*  » 
the  remotest  ancestor  of  his  own  family, »« 
fipathers  from  the  history  of  ^^J^ 
Gobineaus  a  summary  view  of  the  otats  oi  w 
Gk)bineaus  of  to-day.  He  does  not  trafol  otw 
this  long  road  without  coming  aoross  i^l 
novel  and  amusing  facts.  Ottor  Jarl.  the  wor 
wegian  robber— part  English,  part  N<»rm*Jr;; 
man  of  bold  and  adventurous  spmt»  a  traflwKer 
and  a  soldier,  a  pUlager  and  a  ■oeptw-^ojjj 
the  prototype  of  the  Gobineaus.  NextwoiJ» 
iu  review  fie  Gobia9*u»  of  l^ormwdyi  ^^^^ 
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tlie  name  of  Oournay ;  the  Gbbineaus  of  Eng- 
land, likewise  named  Ghamay,  whose  most 
iilastrioas  lepxeeentatiye  is  the  famous  veteran 
of  the  Hundred  Years*  War,  the  officer  of 
du  Quesclin  and  the  Black  Prince,  Mathieu 
de  Goumay.  These  Qobineaus  are  connected, 
one  scarcely  knows  how,  with  the  famous 
Bobert  Sjiolle,  who  is  dragged  neck  and  crop 
by  B£.  Gk>bineaa  into  his  family  because  aU 
historians  are  agreed  that  it  is  unknown  to  what 
&mily  he  belonged.  We  also  oome  across 
Melac,  the  devastator  of  the  Palatinate,  who, 
having  been  known  to  some  cousin  of  the 
Qobineaus,  is  at  once  pressed  into  the  author's 
ssrvice.  Then  follow  the  Gh>bineaus  of  Bor- 
deaux, traders,  adventurers,  and  vagabonds, 
unhappy  apeoimens  of  a  declining  race,  who 
■re  idiots  as  the  daughter  of  the  Bougons  is 
a  ooortesan.  Finally,  the  noble  race  rises 
from  the  dust  in  the  person  of  its  last  descend- 
ant, the  writer  of  the  book,  who,  with  much 
wit  and  taot  and  a  little  vanity,  has  traced  this 
imudng  and  truthful  history  of  his  ancestors. 
If  the  unpublished  family  archives  consulted  by 
tiie  author  garnish  this  history  with  a  large 
number  of  new  and  curious  facts,  his  ^neral 
theory  is  at  fault  on  several  points.  I  will  only 
indicate  one  which  should  have  made  the  pen 
pause  in  the  fingers  of  a  man  of  the  world.  If, 
Dy  one  of  thoee  accidents  which  do  happen,  one 
of  the  Qoumay-Gobineau  or  Gk>bineau-Q-oumay 
matrons  had  been  unfaithful  to  her  marriage 
TOW,  why,  the  whole  theonr  is  knocked  on  the 
head  !  Can  IC.  Gbbineau  (tiie  last  of  the  series) 
answer  for  the  virtue  of  all  his  female  ancestors 
to  the  hundredtii  degree  and  beyond  P 

Happily  the  domain  of  serious  studies  for- 
nishes  us  with  more  than  one  work  of  merit  to 
place  beside  B£.  Goblneau's  somewhat  raah  un- 
dertaking.   IC.  de  Calonne  has  published  an 
exoeUent  book  on  La  Vie  municipale  au  XV* 
Steele    dons   U   Nord   de    la  France   (Didier). 
3!be  studies  so  successfully  pursued  by  Augustin 
Xhi'erryen  the  organisation  of  the  eommunes 
in  Franoe  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  not  inter- 
rupted by  his  death.    From  his  work,  as  from 
the  Trojan  horse,  issued  a  host  of  excellent 
monographs  which  give  us  an  insight  ioto  the 
real  state  of  manners  in  France  before  the  in- 
tmsion  and  establishment  of  the  Bionarchy. 
On  the  forefront  of  each  and  all  of  these  works 
might  be  written  the  single  word  Liberty ywhioh. 
M.  de  C^onne  has  taken  for  his  motto.    His 
work,  though  not  perhaps  always  exhaustive, 
is  always  interesting.    A  hasty  perusal  of  these 
two  hundred  pages  is  enough  to  show  the  situa- 
tion ^administrative,  agricultural,  and  financial 
—of  the  times  which  we  have  been  used  to  look 
upon  as  barbarous.    The  life  of  our  fathers  is 
here    the  more  aocurately  reflected  as  not  a 
single  line  has  been  written  but  has  behind  it 
the  support  of  the  most  authentic  documents. 
IC.  de  Oalonne  has  derived  the  elements  of  his 
information  from  the  registers  of  Amiens,  Abbe- 
riUe,  Anas,  and  Boulogne.    His  book  contains 
00  theory,  but  it  contains  facts ;  facts  so  new — 
despite  their  antiquity— so  life-like,  so  full  of 
interest,  that  it  is  hsfd  to  tear  oneself  away 
from  its  perusaL    The  reader  can  imagine  him- 
self, without  much  effort,  and  without  troub- 
Img   himself  about  the  mass   of  descriptive 
matter,  deliberating  with  the  Schevins  in  the 
hall,  seated  with  them  at  the  frequent  banquet- 
ting  tables  to  partake  of  the  hdtone  au/romage 
wrved  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  listening  to 
a  MytUrtfy  watching  over  the  food  supplies, 
TSf^ulating   the  finances,  and   conducting   to 
battle  thMS  bands  of  the  communes  which  did 
tbsir  duty  so  well  and  gallantly.     Certainly 
few  books  written  at  second  hand,  however  weU 
oomposed  they  might  be,  could  set  before  us 
ipectaeles  so  varied  and  instructive,  which,  bv 
the  comparisons  they  naturally  suggest  with 
rei^aid  to  the  events  of  our  own  day,  furnish 
i4ditionAl  foo4  for  refteotion. 


A  very  small  pamphlet  by  M.  Armand  Bas- 
chet,  whose  name  is  known  in  Eneland,  will 
give  us  another  opportunity  for  thought  on 
similar  subjects.  This  keen  enquirer  has  found 
in  one  of  the  least-known  comers  of  the  Biblio- 
th^que  Nationale  a  treasure  which  is  unique. 
It  consists  of  a  few  autograph  pages  by  the 
Oardiual  de  Richelieu,  in  whion  the  future 
statesman,  then  scarcely  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  laid  down  for  his  own  guidance  certain 
'*  Maxims  and  Instructions  for  one's  Conduct  at 
Court " — Mimoire  d*  Armand  du  Pleesis  de  Biche- 
lieu,  public,  avec  information  et  notes,  par  A. 
Basohet  (Plon).  The  title  alone  is  enoigh 
to  tell  us  that  it  is  the  plan  of  conduct  which 
Eichelieu  traced  out  for  himself,  pour  arriver, 
that  is  here  before  our  eyes.  This  programme 
of  an  ambitious  man  under  the  old  rSgime 
suggests  many  reflections.  It  shows  that,  even 
in  the  time  of  Henri  lY.,  a  man  had  no  other 
means  of  success,  even  though  he  bore  the  name 
of  Richelieu,  than  the  Kin^s  favour.  He  had 
to  learn  before  all  the  courtier's  trade.  To  bow 
and  smile  when  the  master  spoke,  to  be  con- 
stantly praising  his  '*  royal  virtaes,'*  to  pause 
in  conversation  while  he  drank — such  was  tbe 
surest  road  to  fortune.  Biohelieu,  however,  in 
this  Memoir  takes  no  account  of  that  other 
path,  which  was  yet  to  lead  him  a  few  years 
later  to  his  gotil — the  favour  of  women. 

It  was  not  by  favour,  but  by  sheer  force  of 
merit,  that  the  illustrious  Marshal  de  Fabert 
attained  success.  M.  Bourelly  has  written  his 
life — Histoire  du  Marichdl  de  Fabert,  tome  i. 
(Didier).  Marshal  de  Fabert  was  in  the  true 
sense  '*  a  soldier  of  fortune."  He  began  his 
career  under  Bichelieu,  as  Richelieu  had  wished 
to  begin  his  own  under  Henri  lY.  In  reality 
nothing  was  changed,  and  because  he  had  not 
known  how  to  ''  pay  his  court,"  this  man  of 
real  merit,  who  was  consulted  every  moment  in 
important  crises,  long  remained  in  very  sub- 
ordinate posts.  After  twenty- seven  years  of 
truly  noble  and  intelligent  service  he  W4s  still 
without  any  very  definite  position ;  and,  if  his 
rise  afterwards  was  more  rapid,  this  must  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  Cardinal- Minister 
attached  him  to  his  own  person.  And  Fabert 
remained  almost  the  only  example  that  the  old 
rigime  can  show  of  a  simple  soldier  attaining  to 
the  highest  rank  in  the  army.  M.  BoureUy's 
first  volume  deals  with  the  years  1599  to  1652. 
It  is  certainly  based  on  original  documents,  for 
the  most  part  inedited.  It  is  a  complete  work, 
presenting,  in  a  somewhat  ponderous  form,  a 
most  satisfying  view  of  the  military  position  of 
France  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  papers  in  the  French  Foreign 
Office  and  War  Office  were  consulted  by  the 
author,  who  has  come  across  a  mass  of  new  and 
valuable  information,  and  who  has  given  us  a 
portion  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  treated 
d  praj^  of  one  of  its  heroes  by  a  soldier  and 
historian.  From  the  military  point  of  view, 
this  is  a  period  of  the  first  importance,  for 
it  marks  the  transition  between  the  tactics 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  chief  object  of 
which  was  the  capture  or  defence  of  fortified 

5 laces,  and  the  grand  strategy  of  the  school  of 
'urenne,  which  proceeds    by   movements   of 
troops  and  battles  in  the  open  field. 

We  can  scarcely  be  said  to  change  the  subject 
in  passing  from  Turenne  to  Napoleon.  And 
yet  it  is  not  the  Emperor  in  his  military  aspect 
that  is  brought  before  us  in  M.  de  Marsangy's 
new  volume,  in  which  Napoleon  still  plays  so 
great  a  part.  The  chief  interest  of  the  book-- 
Madame  Campan  d  Ecouen  (Champion) — is  that  it 
gives  us,  for  the  first  time,  the  theory  and  practical 
results  of  Napoleon's  views  on  the  education  of 
young  girls.  The  question  is  at  present  at- 
tracting much  attention  in  France,  and  this 
book,  which  is  by  no  means  a  hurried  composi- 
tion, but  is  the  fruit  of  long  researches,  appears 
Tory  opportunely.    My  ref4srs  will  Aot  be  sur- 


prised when  I  say  that  it  proves  that  with  re- 
gard to  female  education  Napoleon  was  entirely 
of  Chrysale's  opinion : — 

" .     .     .     Qa'nne  femme  en  sait  tonjonrs  assez, 
Qaand  la  capacity  de  son  esprit  se  hausse 
A  coanaitra  un   pourpoint   d'avec   un  hant  de 
chaasse." 

His  intention  is  before  all  to  restrict  education 
to  a  minimum.  '<  We  must  limit  ourselves," 
he  says,  *'  to  what  is  necessary  to  prevent  crass 
ignorance  and  dall  superstition,  and  confine 
ourselves  to  facts,  without  lines  of  reasoning 
which  are  connected,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  first  causes."  And  the  point  on  which  he 
most  strongly  insists  is  the  necessity  of  religious 
practices.  "Allow  no  modification  on  this 
head.  Train  us  women  who  believe  and  not 
women  who  reason."  The  plan  for  the  manage- 
ment of  Ecouen  required  the  pupils  to  attend 
mass  twice  a  week.  Napoleon  struck  out  this 
regulation,  and  inserted  that "  they  shall  attend 
mass  every  day."  In  the  first  visit  that  he 
paid  to  the  institution  he  made  a  point  of  kneel- 
ing in  the  ohapel,  amid  the  hymns  sung  in  his 
honour  by  the  fresh  voices  of  the  inmates.  In 
fact,  with  Napoleon,  the  great  question  was 
how  to  extinguish  as  completely  as  was  possible 
every  aspiration  of  human  nature.  What  he 
wished  to  secure  was  subordination  and  obedi- 
ence; and  religion  served  his  purposes,  for 
religion  is  a  mode  of  discipline. 

Gabriel  Hanotattx. 
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HxTzio*s,  F.,  Yorlesnngen  ilb.  biblisdhe  Theologle  n.  mss* 
sianisohe  Weissaguo^n  d.  AUea  Teetaments.  Hrsg.  y. 
J.  J.  Kaenoker.    Karlsruhe :  Rauther.    6  M. 

Lbnobxamt,  Fr.  Les  Origlnee  de'PHistoire  d'aprbi  la  Bible  et 
les  Traditions  de  1' Orient  antique.  T.  1.  Paris :  Maison- 
neuve.    10  f  r. 

NowACK.  W.  Der  Prophet  Hoiea  oriEmrt.  Berim :  Mayer  ft 
Mllll«ir.    8M.  .      , 

RoskotjCsct,  a.  de.  Monunenta  oatboUoa  pro  iDdepend^ntia 
pot<*suitis  eoolesiasticao  ab  imoerio  oiTill.  Tomus  XC II. 
18  M.  Romanus  Pontiftuc  tamqaun  Primas  eoolesiae  et 
Prino#ps  drills  «  monameatis  omnium  seoulorum  demon- 
stntns.    Tom  ZCI.— X7X.    60  M.    Kitriae. 

History, 

aoirLAs,N.,'M«mo{r«ide,p.p.Oli.Ckinstant.    Paria:  Looner 

9fr. 
Matthabx    Parislensis,    Monaohl   Ssnoti  Albani,   Ohronioa 

Maiora.     YoL  Y.     1348-59.     Ed.  H.  R.  Luard.     RolU 

Omoe  Obronioles.    10s. 

Physieal  Seienee  and  Philosophy. 

Fabbb,  J.  H.    Souyenirs  entomologiqnes.    Paris  :  Delagraye. 

HuxLET,  T.  H.  Soiwoe  Primsr^InUoduotory.  MaomiUan. 
Is. 

Kbwnbi.,  J.  y.  Die  in  Dentsohland  gefundenen Landplsnarien 
Rynchodemus  terrestris  O.  F.  MUller  n.  Gteodoemus  bi- 
lineatusMeoinikoft.   WUraburg :  8Un linger.    3M60Pf. 

WBisMA<fM*s  Stadiw  in  the  Theory  of  Descent.  Trans.  R. 
Meldola.  Part  I.  Oa  the  Seasonal  Dimorphism  of  But- 
terflies.   Sampson  Low  ft  Oo.    8s. 

Philology,  &c. 

Bbuks,  K.  O.,  n.  E.  Sachav.  Syrisoh-rSmlsohse  Reohtsbuoh 
aus  dem  5.  Jahrh.    L«ipiig :  Br ooklian^.    36  M. 

Flbx,  R.  Die  Mlteste  Monatseintheilong  dor  Roner.  Jena : 
Neuenhahn.    1  M.  85  Pf.  ,    ^ 

Lambbos,  Bp.  OoUeotion  de  Romans  Qrees  en  Langna  yui^airf 
ft  en  Yera.   Paria ;  l(i^isonAeuTe.   {0  frt 
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LunBBftT,  B.  SiMMrMto  4e  Vlndaii  otmiM  Ff  khioo  Meando. 

Kiel :  UuiTeraatii'^-BuoblMa'llaac.    1  M. 
Sautrnbkko,    £.      Spnotigowhichaiohe     Nachweise     sar 

Xunde  d.  g«rauuii8olien  Aitartkum.    Hanbwg:  Volte. 

SH.60Pf. 


aOBBEaPONDENOE. 

BBUaSOH-BEY'S  THEORY  OF  THE  EXODTTa 
Bath:  AinrU5, 1890. 

The  theory  first  started  by  M&£.  Unruh  aad 
Sohleiden,  and  since  adopted  and  ably  defended 
bv  Bragsoh-Bey,  which  makes  the  Exodos  take 
place  across  the  Sirbonian  Lake,  and  not  in  any 
part  of  the  Bed  Sea,  has  now  been  before  the 
public  for  some  time.  Bmffsoh  mainly  rests  his 
case  on  what  he  belieyes  to  be  the  geographical 
eridence  of  the  Egyptian  texts,  and  the  sites  he 
has  obtained  from  them  for  the  localities  passed 
by  the  Israelites  on  their  march  out  of  Egypt. 
In  common  with  the  majority  of  those  who  en- 
qoired  into  the  question,  I  have  hitherto  been  a 
thorough  unbelieYer  in  the  theory;  my  recent 
Tisit,  however,  to  Snee  and  its  neighbourhood 
has  entirely  brought  me  over  to  it. 

In  the  urst  place,  the  ydm  'tAph  or  ''  sea  of 
weeds ''  of  the  Hebrew  narrative  cannot  have 
been  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  or  any  part  of  it.  The 
Ghilf  has  been  destitute  of  weeds  of  any  kind 
throughout  the  quaternary  epoch,  much  more 
of  marsh  reeds  and  papyri,  wnich  'nAph  properly 
signifies  (in  spite  of  Jon.  ii.  6,  where  its  mean- 
ing seems  to  have  been  extended  to  denote  sea- 
weeds). The  word  is  of  Egyptian  origin,  and 
the  dietriot  of  the  Sirbonian  Lake,  which  lay  to 
the  east  of  Fort  Said,  is  sometimes  known  on 
the  native  monuments  as  ''  the  marshes  of  Sdf  " 
or  "  papyrus."  I  believe  I  have  found  the  same 
word  in  an  unpublished  bilingual  cuneiform 
tablet,  where  tilie  Assyrian  ci«i*  and  V9u\patuv  are 
explained  as  names  of  the  Kan  Maccani,  **  the 
reed  of  Magan"  (that  is,  the  Sinai  Peninsula 
and  the  Delta).  It  is  true  that  the  first  char- 
acter of  'iupatuv  is,  unfortunately,  obliterated, 
but  I  think  I  can  restore  it  with  considerable 
confidence.  The  only  passage  which  causes  a 
difficulty  is  1  Kings  ix.  26,  where  Ezion- 
geber  is  said  to  be  *' beside  Eloth,  on  the  shore 
of  the  2^dm '«4pA,  in  the  land  of  Edom."  Bat 
the  difficulty  is  as  g^at  for  Brugsch's  opponents 
as  for  Brngsoh  himself,  since,  if  the  paMage  is 
pressed,  the  Exodus  must  have  taken  place,  as 
l)r.  Beke  believed,  in  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  not 
in  that  of  Suez.  I  fancy  there  are  few  Biblical 
scholars  who  would  be  inclined  to  maintain 
this.  No  one  who  has  actually  seen  the  Gulf 
of  Suez  can  have  any  hesitation  in  saying  that 
whatever  else  it  may  have  been  called,  it  could 
not  have  been  called  <'  the  sea  of  weeds." 

Secondly,  the  mention  of  Bial-zephon  in 
Exod.  xiv.  2  is  an  insuperable  difficulty  to 
those  who  would  make  the  Exodus  happen  in 
some  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  The  last  camp 
of  the  Israelites  before  the  passage  of  the  sea 
was  '* over  against  B'lalzephon,"  and  Baal- 
zephon,  "Baal  of  the  North,"  is  a  Phoenician 
name,  and  implies  the  presence  of  a  Phoenician 
sanctuary.  If  the  Exodus  took  place  in  what 
we  now  call  the  Bed  Sea,  the  only  locality 
which  could  be  identified  with  Baal-zephon  is 
the  range  of  the  Ataka  mountains.  But  there 
is  neither  vestige  nor  tradition  of  a  Phoenician 
sanctuary  on  these  moantaios,  which  are, 
moreover,  to  the  west  and  not  to  the  north 
of  the  navigator  who  sails  up  the  Gulf. 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  however,  a  Phoe- 
nician sanctuary  could  not  have  existed 
at  all  in  the  neishbourhood  of  Suez  at  the 
period  of  the  Exodus,  since  the  whole  district, 
alon^  with  its  trade,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  Phoenician  ports  were  in  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba,  not  in  that  of  Suez. 

But  we  have  clear  evidence  as  to  where  Baal- 
zephon  actually  was.  Baal-zapuna,  as  was  first 
noticed  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  is  mentioned  in  an 
Egyptian  papyrus,  and  was  the  divinity  of  the 
Semitic  tnbes  who  had  settled  in  the  north- 


east of  the  Delta.  The  sanctuary  of  the  god 
was  either  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Kasios 
(now  Btis  el-Kasrdn)  or  in  its  immediate 
vicinity ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  edge  of  the  Sir- 
bonian Lake.  This  is  curiously  confirmed  by 
the  Assyrian  monuments.  Tiglath-Pileser  II., 
describing  his  campaign  in  Syria  in  B.o.  738, 
speaks  of  another  Basl-zephon,  which  the  geo- 
graphical indications  of  the  inscription  uiow 
must  be  the  Syrian  Mount  Easios  of  classical 

giography  (now  Jebel  el-Akrft),  near  Seleuda. 
ere  also  was  a  noted  temple  of  Baal,  like  that 
on  the  Mount  Kasios  of  Egypt. 

My  third  argument  in  favour  of  Brugsch's 
theory  is  derived  from  what  is  said  of 
filim  in  Exod.  xv.  27,  that  it  was  a  place 
where  there  were  twelve  wells  and  seventy 
palm-trees.  'Now,  if  the  ydm '9Aph  means  the 
Gulf  of  Saez,  Elim  must  be  either  the  Wt^di 
Gharandel,  or  the  W^di  Usdt,  or  the  W&di 
Tayyibeh.  But  it  is  ovlj  hj  a  stretch  of  the 
ima^nation  that  the  possibility  of  there  ever 
hanng  been  as  many  as  twelve  wells  and 
seventy  palm-trees  in  either  of  these  three  places 
can  be  even  conceived,  while  the  first  is  too 
near  and  the  last  too  far  from  the  W&di  Hawftra, 
which,  upon  the  current  hypothesis,  represents 
Marah.  Upon  Brugsch's  theory  the  difficulty 
disappears  at  once.  Elim  becomes  'Ain  Miisa, 
apparentlv  the  Aalim  of  the  Egyptian  texts, 
about  eight  mQes  from  Suez,  where  almost  any 
number  of  abundant  sprinss  can  be  obtained  hj 
simply  piercing  the  ground.  As  for  Marah,  it 
is  pUunlv  the  Bitter  Lakes,  not  the  wretched 
spring  of  bitter  water  on  the  rocky  summit  of 
Haw&ra,  which  would  not  have  sufficed  for 
2,000  persons,  much  less  for  two  millions. 

Lastly,  it  is  only  by  adopting  Brugsoh^s 
views  that  a  satisfactory  explanation  can  be 
found  for  the  passage  in  Exod.  xiiL  17 :  '*  God 
led  them  not  throu^  the  way  of  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,  although  that  was  near;  for  God 
said.  Lest  peradventure  the  people  repent  when 
they  see  war,  and  they  return  to  Egypt."  The 
road  naturally  taken  by  the  Israelites  when 
marching  out  of  Goshen  into  Palestine  was  the 
military  high-road  that  ran  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Sirbonian  Lake  to  the 
cities  of  the  Philistines,  who  had  been  estab- 
lished in  them  but  a  short  time  before  as  an 
Egyptian  outpost.  The  Israelites  would  have 
had  to  force  their  way  through  these  hostile 
garrisons  had  they  continued  to  follow  the  usual 
route,  and,  consequently,  Moses  was  ordered  to 
turn  aside  to  the  south.  Here,  after  passing 
through  the  desert  of  Shur,  or  <'  the  wall,"  he 
was  able,  near  Suez,  to  turn  the  fiank  of  the 
line  of  fortification  which  protected  Egypt  from 
the  incursions  of  the  Arab  tribes. 

I  refrain  from  saying  anything  of  the  geo- 
graphical identifications  proposed  by  Brugsch- 
Bey  for  the  cities  of  Goshen  and  the  places 
passed  by  the  Israelites  during  their  journey, 
as  they  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  independent  of 
the  general  question  as  to  the  scene  of  the  Ex- 
odus. At  the  same  time,  some  of  these  identifi* 
cations,  such  as  those  of  Migdol,  Pithom,  and 
Bamses,  appear  to  rest  on  a  solid  basis.  Bamses, 
at  any  rate,  cannot  be  Tel  el-Maskhuta,  as 
Lepsius  oonjectured,  since  the  remains  here  are 
far  too  insignificant  for  a  place  singled  out  as  a 
treasure-city  in  Exodus,  while,  though  a  monu- 
ment of  Bamses  II.  has  been  found  on  the  spot, 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  it 
was  named  after  the  king.         A.  H.  Sayos* 


"LAX7RA  DIBALZO." 

London}  Aptaft,  1810. 
I  have  purposely  delayed  sending  you  tiiis 
remonstrance,  if  not  protest,  against  a  dosing 
remark  in  Uie  curt  notice  of  mv  tragedy 
of  Laura  Dibalzo,  which  appeared  in  your 
journal  of  February  21,  because  I  wished  not 
to  display  any  bMty  vei(ation.    Thi^nkin^  your 


oritio  for  what  he  says  of  the  dramatic  exsoatioa 
of  my  work,  and  passing  over  his  half-reproving, 
half-commending  observation  on  the  "  bastle" 
of  certain  scenes  (because  I  never  adopt  any 
mere  technical  tricks  of  any  kind),  I  confine  my 
oomment  to  his  opinion  that  my  drama  is  only 
suited  for  stage  representation,  and  does  not 
**  lend  itself  well  to  purely  literary  criticiBm." 
Pardon  brevity,  whicfi  is  by  no  means  meant  to 
be  discourteous.    All  the  speeches  of  Ooarini 
(a  portrait  of  Joseph  Mazzim},  from  the  first  act 
to  the  last,  not  merely  lend  themselves,  bat 
strongly  commend  themselves  to  literary  exami- 
nation, were  it  only  for  their  dealing  with  the 
purblind  fury  of  those  regicides  who  beliefe 
that  killing  one  man  will  destroy  a  dynasty  or 
a  political  system.    It  might  have  been  thought 
that  such  a  subject,  just  now,  would  have  had 
some  special  attractions.    The  death  of  Panorio, 
at  the  close  of  the  first  act,  is  unique  in  litera- 
ture ;  besides  that,  the  picture  of  a  young  nua 
dying,  chained  up  against  a  dun^n  wdl,  by 
liunp-light,  might  furnish  a  subject  for  such 
painters  as  Alma  Tadema,  and  others.    The 
speeohes  of  Skurdenka,  the  Polish  Jew,  and  of 
the    Hungarian   officer,    Batthymaros   (when 
under  the  cruel  influence  of  beUadonna)^  are 
unique  in  literature;   and  the  scene  between 
certain  Neapolitan  vintagers  and  8trong-i*-th'- 
arm   Stonewing   (Mr.    Gladstone)   is  equally 
unique   in   literature— whoever   wrote   them. 
Surely  "purely  literary  criticism"  may  apply 
to  dramatic  as  well  as  lyrical  poetry!   After 
working  and  thinking  upon  this  class  of  com- 
position upwards  of  forty  years,  I  should  be 
allowed  to  **  know  what  I  am  about,"  and  to 
have  too  much  respect  for  the  literature  of  my 
country,  and  for  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  men 
of  letters  who  do  me  the  honour  of  their  approral, 
to  put  forth  any  dramatio  work  of  this  olan 
which  was  only  suited  for  atage  representadoiL 
Perhaps  your  critic  intend^  his  opmion  on  thai 
point  as  a  practical  compliment ;  but,  if  »,  h» 
will  perceive  that  it  has  been  thrown  awaynpon 
me.    Not  very  Ions  ago  the  dramatic  eritio  of 
the  Times  suggested,  with  no  very  corert  irony, 
that  all  the  enormously  and  boisteroasly  sne- 
ceesfol  stage-plays  should  be  publiehed,  so  that 
people  oould  judge  of  their  qualities  as dramatio 
literature.    Some  of  those  which  owe  so  mneh 
to  the  display  of  real  water  and  real  fire  would, 
no  doubt,  bj  such  means,  find  their  plaoe  at 
once ;  but  with  respect  to  any  high-class  drama, 
a  correct  judgment  can  very  rarely,  if  erer,  be 
attained  by  an  off-hand  process.    A  tragedy 
(properly  so-called)  demands,  after  the  requisite 
readmg-up,  so  much  dose  thinking  and  general 
brain- work  for  the  distinct  identity  of  each  of 
its  oharacters ;  for  the  distribution  of  the  action ; 
for  the  design  and  building  of  its  progres^iTe 
scenes ;  for  its  varied  dialogue ;  for  its  suggestife 
preparations  and  cumulative  movements,  and 
momentum  towards  an  inevitable  result ;  and, 
above  all,  for  the  nature,  cause,  and  deTslop- 
ment  of  its  patsions-^that  no  just  estimate  can 
be  formed  of  it  by  any  '*  dipping  and  skimming ' 
process,  or  even  by  the  first  reading  of  the  most 
competent  intellects.  B.  fi.  HoBifE. 

lam  very  sorrytofind  that  Mr.  Home  h« 
taken  the  notice  of  Laura  Dihabo  in  the 
AoADEiCT  amiss.  To  arffue  the  matter  wonid 
not  probably  mudh  mend  it.  But  perhaps  1 
may  be  permitted  to  remind  Mr.  Home  that  the 
points  he  cites  as  "  unique  "  in  his  play  wooia 
not  of  themselves  constitute  a  claim  to  pnreiy 
literary  criticism.  They  are  nta*ty"^ 
incidents,  or  whatever  it  may  be  preferred  w 
call  them,  which  may  be  treated  with  a  ww 
to  excite  either  the  dramatic  emotion  of  eyin- 
pathy  with  the  facts  and  actors,  or  the  UteW 
emotion  of  admiration  of  the  form  m  irni<» 
they  are  presented,  or  botrh.  It  was  wd  w 
needless  for  me  to  point  out  that  iheittthor  ff 
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Orion  and  Qmno  de  Medicii  is  ft  proved  master 
of  literary  form.  In  this  instanoa  it  ftppeared 
to  me  that  he  had,  probably  with  deliberation, 
subordini^ted  the  literary  io  the  dramatio  pre- 
sentment I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  Mr. 
Home  will  admit  that  such  a  point  is  not  one 
which  a  otitic  need  argue  out  with  his  author. 
So  far  was  I  from  confounding  Mr.  Home's 
work  wiUi  the  bastard  drama  of  the  day,  that  I 
thought  I  had  distinctly  ponounoed  it  to  be  of 
the  class  of  true  dramatio  work  common  once 
and  rare  or  extinct  now.  Mr.  Home  may  take 
my  assurance  that  no  one  is  less  likely  to  accord 
unfriendly,  careless,  or  cursory  attenuon  to  any 
work  of  hia  than 

THB  WniTEIt  OP  THB  NOTIOS. 


APPonrrMBNTS  pob  next  week. 

HowBAT,  April  12. 8  p  in.    SodAty  q(  AH* :  <*  DMomtiiia  aaA 
Paroitnre  of  Town  Honww,"  II..  bf  B-  W.  Vdi*. 

8.80  p.m.    Oeographieal :  *'  MasMi  tad  tiie  Romma 
DUtriet  U  B«it  Afriea,"  bf  tba  Rvr.  OhvuMSf  XaplM. 
TussDiT,  April  IS,  1  p.m.    Hortiouliural. 

S  p.m.  BoyAl  Inctitutioii :  '*  Dogi,  uiA  the  Piobtons 
oonwwftted  vith  than,"  hj  Prof.  T.  H.  Hnxlty. 

8  pm.  Civil  Engineers:  Diwaasion  pn  "SxploilTe 
Asrats;**  «« Abingdon  Sevwce,"  by  0.  F.  Ooirer; 
(*  Main  DminMo  of  Tonufty,"  bv  O.  Obattertoa. 

8  p.m.    Anthropo1ogio%l  Insntote :  **  Notes  on  Fijian 
Burial  Oustoms/'  by  the  Bey.  Lorimer  FIson :  "  Notes  on 
th«  Polynesian  Baee,"  by  0.  SttnlUnd  Wake. 
Wbd)ixsd4T,  April  14,  8  p.m.    Society  of  Arts :  **  Histocy  and 
Art  of  Bookbinding,**  by  H.  B.  Whe&tley. 

8  p.m.  Qeologioal :  *<  CHassitoatloa  of  the  Tartlavy 
Period  by  ICeans  of  the  ICammAlU,''  by  Pr^.  W.  Boyd 
Bairkios;  **Farda  Islands:  Notes  upon  the  Coal  found 
at  SaderSo,"  by  A.  H.  Stokes ;  <<  Oa  a  Nev  Theriodont 
Reptile  {Cteior\izo4on  orenhurgentUf  Twelretr.)  from 
the  Upper  Permian  Oapriferous  Sandstones  oC  JCaiga- 
Unsk,  near  Orenburg/*  by  W  H.  Twelyatrees. 


▲  PASaAOE  in  «  2  HBNBT  !▼.*' 

lUotty  Collaie,  OandwMge :  April  4, 1880. 
The  Oambridge  editors  were  fiilly  aware  of 
Am  iatsmal  eridBnoa  far  a  ohange  of  scene  after 
liM  1S2  of  il^  Henry  IV,,  IV.  iv.,  and  for  this 
nason  they  made  soene  y.  begin  with  the  line 
^  Lsfc  Ihefe  be  no  noise  made,  my  gentle  friends," 
ilthongh  in  the  old  copies  this  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  Cng*s  speech.  In  doing  so,  however, 
^ey  unintentionally  omitted  to  put  "  Exeunt " 
at  the  end  of  the  proTions  scene.  Oapell's  stage- 
difectuA  virtually  implied  a  ohange  of  soene, 
bat  in  makinff  it  he  Bad  in  yiew  the  simple 
^»plianoee  of  the  tfoeatie  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
when  a  raiaed  platform  at  the  oack  of  the 
stsga  WM  made  to  serre  the  purpose  of  another 
room,  to  which  the  actors  retured,  and  thus 
changed  the  soene  without  quitting  the  stagow 
In  a  note  on  ^i^^ony  and  Cleopatrat  p.  51, 
Capell  xemarka»  <*The  platform  was  double, 
the  lunder  or  bsiok  part  of  it  rising  some  little 
mattar  abore  that  in  the  front,  and  this  serr'd 
tham  for  ehambers  or  galleries;  far  Juliet  to 
bold  disoourae  from  with  Borneo,  and  for 
deopatra  in  thia  play  to  draw  up  Antony 
dying." 

It  Dsamo,  howeyer,  yery  probable  that  in 
ths  preaent  instance  the  scene,  which  in  the 
esrly  copies  is  not  divided,  was  supposed  to 
tike  place  on  two  sides  of  a  partition,  which 
represented  the  division  between  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber  and  a  room  adjoining,  so  that  none 
of  the  actors  would  leave  the  stage.  In  the 
same  manner,  in  SoTneo  and  Juliet,  act  II.,  scene 
L,  Bomeo  disappears  over  the  wall  of  Oapulet*s 
orchard,  which  was  probably  represented  as 
standing  at  right  angles  to  the  front  of  the 
sbig«,  so  that  he  and  Ms  companions,  although 
m  full  yiew  of  the  audience,  were  concealed 
from  each  other.    When  Bomeo  says, 

**  He  jests  at  sosrs  that  never  felt  a  wonncl,'* 

he  has  evidently  overheard  the  conversation  of 
Mereutio  and  Benvolio,  with  the  last  line  of 
▼hoee  speech  the  first  line  of  his  own  rhymes. 

Again,  in  Henry  VIII. ,  Y.  ii.  and  iii.,  the 
semes  in  the  ante-room  to  the  Oouncil  Ohamber 
tnd  in  the  Oouncil  Ohamber  itself  are  apparently 
both  in  yiew  of  the  audience  at  the  same  time, 
and  only  separated  by  a  partition.  Oonse- 
qnently  m  the  fblioe  the  scene  is  undivided  and 
is  reined  aa  one.  W.  Aldis  Wbight. 


MAsanrGEB's  '*philsnys  and  hippolita." 

British  MnaBon :  April  7,  1880. 
In  "  W.  M.'s'*oommunication  to  the  Aoadbht 
(April  3,  p.  251),  reference  is  made  to  the  sup- 
pled edalenoa  of  a  copy  of  this  play  among 
the  Orokar  ICaS.  in  the  fiiitieh  lluseum.  It 
tuy  save  trouble  to  enquirers  if  you  will  make 
a  known  thai  no  such  copy  is  in  that  collection. 

£.  ALAT7NDB  THOMPSON. 


8  p.m.  T^graph  Engineers :  »*  Kotee  on 
Bft>ors  proiaoed  b?  fhe  Im<neraion  of  Iron  and 
Wiree  in  Aoidulttted  Water/'  by  Prof.  D.  B.  Hughes; 
"Notes  on  Prof.  Hughes'  Oommnnioatlon,"  by  W. 
Ohandter  Boberto ;  **  On  the  Adhesion  of  Metals  piodooed 
by  Ooivsnts  of  EleetridtF,"  by  A.  Scroh. 
TmrasDAT,  April  15, 3  p.m.  Royal  lostitutlon :  *<  Light  as  » 
Mode  of  Motion :  Theories  of  Light  and  Odoiirs,'*  by 
Prof.  IVndalL 

4.30  p.m.    BoyaL 

7  p.m.    Numismatle. 

8  p.a.  Linnean :  **  On  Soma  Nev  AnidMe."  by 
W.  E.  Brown;  '«MoUa80%  of  the  Challenger  Bxpedi- 
tton.**  y.,  bf  the  Bey.  B.  Boog  Watson;  ^On  Some 
Mallormed  Pearls,"  by  Or.  J.  Maria. 

8pm.    Ohemieal. 

8.80  p.m.   A.ntiQasrie8. 
FuDAT,  AprU  18,  8  p.m.    Sodety  of  Arts:  "Bnssla's  In- 
floenee  ov«r  the  Inhabitants  of  Central  Asia  dttring  ttw 
last  Ten  Years,"  by  Prof,  yamb^ry. 

8  pm.  OirU  Engineers :  "  Balliray  Tyres  and  Tyre 
Fastenings,"  by  B.  Bead. 

8  p.m.  PhUjlogioal:  <*Histof7  of  BogUsh  aoaaOi 
and  Dialects,"  IL.  by  H.  Sveet. 

9  p.m.    Boyai  Institution:  "Maious  ▲nrelias,*'  by- 


Saturoat,  April  17,  8  p.m.    Boyal  Institution:  "Axt  and 
Yibion,"  by  Jas.  Solly. 


SCIENCE. 

OTTBEENT  aBOLOaiOAL  LCTSBATUBB. 
A  Manual  of  Palaeontology  for  ike  Uee  of 
Students,  By  Henry  Alleyne  Nicholson,  M.D., 
D.Sc  Beoond  £)dition,  reyised  and  greatly  en- 
larged. In  2  yols.  (Blackwood  and  Sons.) 
Amonff  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  with 
which  I>r.  Nicholson  is  so  familiar,  there  is  a 
process  of  multiplication  known  to  physiologists 
aa  fission.  Dr.  Nicholson's  work  has  lately 
suffered  a  process  of  this  kind.  The  single 
yolume  wbi^  he  published  some  years  ago  haa, 
in  fact,  deyeloped,  in  this  seoond  edition,  into 
two  handsome  yolumes,  each  nearly  as  large  as 
the  ori^aL  So  copious,  indeed,  haye  been 
the  additions,  and  so  earful  the  rayisioo,  that 
the  work  in  its  present  form  is  to  all  intenta 
and  purposes  a  new  book.  After  careful 
scrutiny  of  its  p^g;es  we  haye  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  it  is  by  far  the  best  book  on 
ita  subject  in  the  English  language.  It 
ia  true  that  Prof.  Owen  many  years  ago 
brought  out  a  yaluable  treatise  on  Palaeon- 
tology, but  this  was  occupied  almost  exolusiyely 
with  the  yertebrata.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how 
oyer,  most  students  require  to  study  inyertebrate 
rather  than  yertebrate  fossils.  Dr.  Nicholson 
haa  therefore  acted  wisely  in  dedicating  the 
larger  portion  of  his  work  to  the  latter  group. 
But  we  think  that  those  students  who  deyote 
themselyes  to  the  study  of  fossil  plants  haye  a 
right  to  complain  that  their  tastes  haye  not 
hSsa  sufficiently  respected ;  in  fkot,  the  portion 
of  this  Manual  giyen  up  to  Psiaeo-botany  does 
not  form  more  than  one-twentieth  of  the  entire 
work.  Dr.  Nicholson's  pages  are  admirably 
garnished  with  upwards  of  seyen  hundred  exoel- 
fent  woodcuts.  In  fiae,  the  book  is  altogether 
so  well  got  up  that  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  turn 
oyer  its  pages. 

Lethaea  Geognoetica,  oder  Beachreibung  und 
Ahbildufig  der  fur  die  Qehirge^Formationen 
bezeiehnendsten  Versteinerungen.  1,  Theil. 
Lethaea  Palaeozoica.  Von  Ferd.  Boemer.  Text- 
band,  Erste  I4efer^n^.    ^Stuttgart :  E.  ^och.) 


Pour  years  ago  Prof.  Boemer,  of  Breslau,  pub- 
lished the  At^  of  plates  to  this  work,  and  now 
he  presents  us  with  the  firit  instalment  of  the 
text  The  work  is  based  upon  the  well-known 
Lethaea  Oeognostica  of  Bronn  and  Boemer,  but 
aims  at  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject than  was  contemplated  in  the  earlier  edi- 
tions. Although  it  is  only  the  first  Liejkrung  of 
the  first  Theil  that  is  yet  published,  eyen  this 
extends  to  upwards  of  three  huodred  pages.  After 
a  general  introduction  on  the  geology  of  the 
palaeozoic  formations,  and  a  yaluable  biblio* 
graphy,  the  author  commences  the  description 
of  the  aharaoteristic  fossils.  In  the  present 
part  he  completes  his  study  of  the  palaeozoic 
plants,  but  scarcely  adyauoes  beyond  the 
threshold  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Only  the 
palaeozoic  foraminifera  and  sponges  are  dealt 
with,  all  the  other  groups  Ming  reseryed  for 
future  publications.  If  the  author  finishes  his 
work  in  the  same  careful  way  in  which  he  has 
started,  the  new  Lethaea  will  be  simply  inyalu- 
able  to  the  palaeontologist. 

Etudes  aynthStiquea  de  Giologie  expSrimentale, 
Par  A.  Ddubr^e.  Deuxi^me  Partie.  (Paris: 
Dunod.)  While  the  reyelations  of  spectrum 
analysis  haye  taught  us  a  great  deal  about  the 
chemical  constitution  of  the  heayeoly  bodies, 
the  only  means  of  information  at  our  command 
with  reference  to  the  mineraloj^ical  constituiion 
of  matter  outside  our  earth  is  afforded  by  the 
examination  of  meteorites.  These  small  cos- 
mical  bodies,  which  come  to  our  earth  as 
specimens  from  space,  may  be  regarded  as 
pocket  editions  of  the  planets.  M.  Daubrde, 
as  Professor  of  Geology  at  the  Mu<f^d 
d*Histoire  Naturelle  in  PanSj  has  made  a  most 
important  collection  of  these  interesting  bodies, 
represeating  28  i  falls.  But  he  has  been  much 
more  than  a  mere  collector.  Aware  of  the 
important  light  which  these  bodies  are  capable 
of  throwing  upon  the  history  of  our  globe,  he 
has  dedioated  a  large  portion  of  his  life  to  their 
study ;  and  his  coUeoted  researches  on  meteor- 
ites are  given  in  the  yolume  which  is  nov7  in 
our  han(u.  Pursuiog  his  synthetical  experi- 
ments, M.  Daubr^e  has  actually  succeeded  in 
imitating  the  more  characteristic  features  of 
meteorites.  He  has  produced  bodies  having  a 
similar  mineralogioal  constitution;  he  has 
imitated  the  broken  and  often  polvhedral  form 
of  aerolites ;  he  has  reproduced  those  cupules 
and  other  piezoglyptio  features  which  are 
eminently  oharaotenstio  of  the  surfaoes  of 
many  meteorites ;  and  he  has  mimicked  most  of 
the  peculiarities  of  meteorio  iron.  In  short,  by 
a  rare  oombioation  of  chemical,  mineralogicaf, 
and  mechanical  skill,  he  haa  thrown  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  nature,  the  origin,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  these  bodies.  The  first  part  of  M. 
Daubnfe's  great  work,  which  was  occupied  with 
the  application  of  the  experimental  method  to 
geology,  finds  a  fit  supplement  in  the  present 
yolume  on  oosmological  phenomena.  For  the 
geologist  who  takes  a  broad  yiew  of  nature  can 
hardly  help  becoming  a  oosmologist.  Every 
day,  mdeed,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident 
that  the  history  of  our  globe  is  but  an  epitome 
of  the  physical  history  of  the  universe,  and  that 
a  fundamental  unity  may  be  detected  through- 
out all  the  phenomena  of  nature. 

A  Text-book  of  Field  Geology.  By  W.  Henry 
Penning,  F.Q.S.  With  a  Section  on  Palaeont. 
ology,  by  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne,  B.A.,  F.Q.S. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  (Bailli^re, 
Tindall  and  (Jox.)  It  is  olear  that  ICr.  Penning, 
in  originally  bringing  out  this  work,  supplied  a 
want  which  was  sorely  felt  by  the  studeat  of 
geology ;  otherwise  a  second  editioo  would  not 
have  heen  so  soon  demanded.  Uaef ul  as  the 
former  edition  unquestionably  was,  the  present 
issue  is  a  great  improvement  upon  its  predecessor. 
The  improvement  is  especially  marked  in  the 
tabular    sohenies  for    tl^e    determini^tiQu    of 
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minerals  and  rooks,  and  in  the  lists  of  obaracter- 
istio  fossils.  When  the  previoas  edition  was 
prepared,  Mr.  Jukes-Browne  was  prevented  by 
ill-health  from  devoting  as  much  energy  as  he 
had  desired  to  the  palaeontological  part  whioh 
he  had  undertaken.  He  has,  however,  since 
revised  and  extended  it  with  much  care  and 
ability.  As  Mr.  Penning's  work  is  the  only 
detailed  guide  to  geobgioal  surveying  which 
we  possess,  it  takes  an  undisputed  place  in  our 
Boientifio  literature,  and  must  be  used  wherever 
geology  is  taueht,  as  it  only  can  be  properly 
taught,  in  the  field. 

Gtciogy  of  the  Province*  of  Ganterhury  and 
Weailand,  New  Zealand,  By  Julius  von  Haast, 
Ph.D.,  P.E.S.  (Williams  and  Norgate.)  It 
often  happens  that  a  local  monograph  is,  of 
necessity,  utterly  uninteresting  outside  the 
locality  to  which  it  ia  dedicated.  Dr.  Haaat, 
however,  has  managed  to  throw  considerable 
life  and  interest  into  this  official  reoord  of  his 
geological  explorations.  The  descriptive  ac- 
count of  his  field  work  is  presented  in  so  popu- 
lar a  form  that  even  the  non-geoloffical  reader 
can  hardly  ML  to  take  an  interest  m  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers,  the  joys  and  rewards,  of  an 
explorer's  life.  Moreover,  the  grand  features 
of  the  Southern  Alps,  laden  with  huee  glaciers, 
are  brought  vividly  before  the  reader,  whose 
imagination  is  aided  by  an  excellent  series  of 
lithographs  representing  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  in  Canterbury  and  Westland.  Not  the 
least  mteresting  portion  of  the  Report  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  Moa  and  its  extinction.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  views  which  Dr.  Haast 
holds  as  to  the  extinction  of  the  Dinomis  run 
counter  to  the  opinions  of  most  naturalists  in 
New  Zealand.  Inthe  present  Report  Dr.  Haast 
reiterates  his  views,  and  defends  them  witii 
much  ability.  He  still  refuses  assent  to  the 
Maori  traditions  about  these  ornithic  giants; 
and  he  still  seeks  to  explain  away  the  fireshness 
exhibited  by  some  of  the  bones,  even  when 
furnished  with  skin  and  sinew  and  feather. 
According  to  Dr.  Haast,  it  was  not  the  Maoris 
who  chased  the  moa  and  cooked  his  flesh ;  but 
the  old  moa-hunters,  the  constructors  of  the 
famous  moa-oyens,  were  an  autochthonous  race 
living  in  the  island  as  far  back  as  quaternary 
times.  This  early  people  used  implements  of 
stone,  both  chipped  and  polished,  but  they  were 
not  acquainted — so  far  as  present  evidence  goes 
— with  the  fiunous  jade,  or  Maori  punamu. 

Chapteri  from  the  Phyneal  HUtory  of  the 
Earth :  an  Introduction  to  Oeology  and  Paiaeont- 
ology.  By  Arthur  Nicols,  F.G.S.  (0.  Kegan 
Paul  and  Uo. )  Geology  is  perhaps  of  all  sciences 
that  which  lends  itseumost  readily  to  popularisa- 
tion.  Its  details,  to  be  sure,  require  profound 
study  for  their  mastery ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
its  general  principles  may  be  understood  with- 
out that  severitv  of  trainmg  which  is  necessary 
in  so  many  other  departments  of  science.  A 
fair  show  of  learning  may  in  ISftot  be  made 
with  only  a  very  moderate  amount  of  intellectual 
expenditure;  and  hence,  apart  from  its  intrinsic 
value,  the  study  of  geology  has  become  a 
favourite,  and  even  a  fashionable,  pursuit. 
Those  who  require  a  guide  to  lead  them 
easily  across  the  threshold  and  into  the 
ante-chamber  of  this  noble  science  may  safely 
trust  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Nicols. 
His  Physical  History  of  the  Earth  does  not 
aspire  to  the  rank  of  a  ^ological  treatise,  or 
even  of  a  text-book,  but  is  modestl;^  put  forth 
simply  as  an  introduction  to  the  science,  freed 
from  technicalities,  aftd  demanding  from  the 
reader  little  more  than  a  sound  general  educa- 
tion. The  writer's  style  is  pleasant  and  clear, 
and  his  information  has.  for  the  most  part,  been 
gleaned  from  trustworthy  and  modem  sources. 
Bat  while  the  book,  as  a  whole,  is  a  very  satis- 
factory production,  it  ia  not  altogether  free  from 
pTXQV^•    ¥*?'  example,  there  is  an  unfortunate 


confusion  between  cleavage  and  stratification 
on  p.  17.  And  the  revising  pen  of  the  chemist 
is  sorely  needed  on  p.  33,  where  we  read  that 
rocks  <<  are  principally  aggregates  of  sulphates, 
carbonates,  and  silicates,  aaeociated  with  oxygen" ! 

FoesU  Men  and  their  Modern  Bepreeentatives. 
By  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.E.S.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.)  It  is  obvious  that  the  method  of 
reasoning  which  has  been  of  such  signal  service 
to  geology  ^that  of  proceeding  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown,  from  the  present  to  the  past^ 
may  be  applied  with  equal  advantage  to  certain 
archaeological  problems.  All  admit  that  the 
rude  men  of  prehistoric  times  should  be  studied 
in  the  light  derived  from  the  savage  races  of  the 
present  day.  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Toronto,  showed 
us  many  years  ago  what  a  fund  of  information 
the  archaeologist  may  glean  from  the  native 
races  of  America ;  and  Dr.  Dawson,  of  Montreal, 
has  now  taken  up  a  similar  line  of  study.  But 
it  is  not  the  first  time  that  Principal  Dawson 
has  called  attention  to  the  lessons  which  may 
be  learnt  by  ''sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  red 
man."  Thus,  in  his  well-known  treatise  on 
Acadian  Oeology,  he  wrote,  when  referring  to 
prehistoric  archaeology,  as  folio  ivs : — 
"  One  can  scarcely  open  any  Baropean  book  npon 
this  sabject,  or  glance  at  any  of  the  nnmeroas 
articles  and  papers  on  this  fertile  theme  in  scien- 
tific joornals,  without  wishing  that  those  who 
diflonss  prehistoric  man  in  Europe  knew  a  little 
more  of  his  analogue  in  America." 
In  the  volume  which  is  now  in  our  hands.  Dr. 
Dawson  seeks  to  give  effect  to  this  wish.  The 
work  introduces  the  reader,  in  a  most  interest- 
ing manner,  to  the  people  who  inhabited  the 
primitive  town  of  Hochelaga^the  predecessor 
of  the  present  city  of  Montreal — at  the  time 
when  they  were  first  visited  by  the  old  Breton 
navigator,  Oartier.  Because  Dr.  Dawson  can 
show  that  a  very  primitive  state  of  things 
in  America  has  been  rapidly  displaced  by  the 
advance  of  civilisation,  he  argues  that  compara- 
tively rapid  changes  may  also  have  taken  place 
in  prehistoric  Europe  Of  course  he  does  not 
deny  the  occurrence  of  human  relics  with  extinct 
mammalia,  but  then  he  holds  that  the  extinction 
of  these  creatures  was  greatly  assisted  by  the 
hand  of  man.  While  admitting  the  destructive 
force  of  human  agency,  we  should  like  to  see  the 
author  making  more  liberal  drafts  upon  time, 
such  as  might  be  fedrly  expected  from  so  sound 
a  geologist  As  soon,  however,  as  Dr.  Dawson 
advances  to  the  study  of  man  he  casts  aside  his 
ordinary  methods  of  geological  investigation,  on 
the  plea  that  the  presence  of  an  intelligent 
being  like  man  so  modifies  the  operations  of 
nature  that  uniformitarian  principles  become 
well  nigh  useless.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
a  pity  to  see  so  able  a  man  fettered 
throoghout  his  arguments  by  a  narrow 
chronology.  Waiving,  however,  matters  of 
opinion,  tiiere  is  a  uight  correction  of  fact 
which  should  be  made  on  p.  241.  Several 
instances  of  the  reputed  discovery  of  human 
relics  in  geological  deposits  are  there  noticed, 
and  it  is  then  said  that  "all  of  these  are  now 
rejected,  even  by  the  most  advanced  advocates 
of  the  great  antiquity  of  man."  It  is  true  that 
scientine  opinion  on  this  subject  is  not  unani- 
mous, yet  the  flint  implements  from  the  Brandon 
beds,  one  of  the  instances  here  cited,  are 
accepted  by  Prof.  Bamsay  and  several  other 
English  geologists;  while  the  Thtfnay  flints, 
another  of  tiie  disputed  cases  here  noticed, 
have  convinced  even  so  cautious  an  anthrop- 
ologist as  Prof,  de  Quatrefages. 

F.  W.  EXTDLBB. 


KOTBS  OP  T&AYEL. 


The  April  number  of  the  Monthly  Record  of 
Geography  is  mainly  occupied  with  Sir  Michael 
Biddulph  8  paper  on  Piehia  ia\d  routes  from 


India  to  Candahar,  which  is  preceded  by  the 
text  of  Mr.  Thomson's  report  on  his  journey 
from  Lake  Njrassa  to  Lake  Tanganyika.  Thei« 
is  an  interesting  note  on  Kafiristai,  and  another 
on  the  climate  of  Western  Japan,  and  the  oalti- 
vation  of  the  tea-shrub  there.  Under  "Im- 
posed Medals  for  the  Reward  of  Naval  Officers 
(not  Surveyors)  and  Officers  of  Marines  who 
may  make  useful  Surveys,"  we  find  a  letter 
from  Admiral  Byder,  offering  the  sum  of  £iOO 
for  the  purpose  named — an  offer  which  the 
Council  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  feel 
obliged  to  decline,  as  they  do  not  consider  that 
they  could  properly  discharge  the  duty  of  adju- 
dicating the  medals.  The  number  contains 
several  well-executed  woodcuts  of  views  in  the 
Pishin  Valley,  &c.,  and  a  map  of  the  ooantrj 
dealt  with  by  Sir  M.  Biddulph,  in  whioh  are 
embodied  the  results  of  the  most  recent  sorveye. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  intend  to 
despatch  a  third  expedition  to  Lake  Tanganyib 
next  week  to  reinforoe  their  station  there.  The 
party  will  consist  of  the  Bev.  A  J.  Wookey, 
who  has  been  for  some  time  in  the  Beohnana 
country,  and  Mr.  D.  Williams,  with  Mr.  W.  8. 
Palmer  as  medical  officer.  Arrauffements  hare 
been  made  for  an  experienced  guide  to  conduot 
the  expedition  from  Zanzibar  to  Ifpwapva, 
where  they  will  probably  be  met  by  Dr.  SoaUion, 
who  is  now  in  King  Mirambo*s  country. 

The  misfortunes  which  have  hitherto  attended 
all  the  movements  of  the  ill-fated  Belgian  ex- 
peditions in  East  Central  Africa  hare  not  yet 
come  to  an  end.    1!he  laist  mail  from  Zanzibar 
brings  news  that  the  station  at  Karema,  on  the 
east  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  whioh  was 
selected  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  H.  M. 
Stanley,  turns  out  to  be  situated  in  the  middle 
of  a  vast  swamp,  and  the  outiook  ia  the  rain^ 
season  is  considered  very  serious.    Food  u 
only  |>rocurable  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and 
is   daily   getting    scarcer.      Mr.   Oarter  had 
arrived  at  Karema  with,  only  one  of  tiiefbar 
Indian  elephants  which  started  from  D«-ea- 
Salaam,  but  about  the   fate   of  the  thud  a 
discreet  silence  is  preserved,  though  the  deaths 
of  the  other  two  had  been,  duly  reportei 

The  same  mail  brings  news  that  Mr.  Thom- 
son, after  remaining  at  Ujiji  for  more  than  a 
fortnight,  had  left  on  January  12  and  vas 
believed  to  have  reached  the  London  Missionary 
Societv's  new  station  at  2£towa  on  the  west  shore 
of  Lake  Tanganyika  four  days  later.  Thenoe 
he  intended  to  continue  his  examination  of  the 
Lukuga  Greek,  after  which  he  would  cross  the 
unexplored  tract  of  country  to  the  sonthvard, 
and,  rejoining  the  main  body  of  the  East 
African  Expedition,  push  on  for  the  ooast  At 
Kilwa  through  an  unexplored  belt  of  ooantry. 

WRiTiNa  from  Sao  Pedro  de  Oaxoeira,  Rio 
Purae,  Mr.  Hugh  F.  McOaul  states  that  a  lisit 
to  the  Lidians  far  up  the  river  in  the  steam 
launch  was  contemplated  by  Mr.  Doke,  of  the 
South  American  Missionary  Society,  at  an  early 
date,  as  there  was  then  enough  water  for  the 
launch  to  ^enebrate  a  considerable  distaaoe,  and 
to  visit  hitherto  unexplored  afflaents  of  the 
Parils.  The  journey  was  expected  to  last  about 
two  months. 

The  following  are  the  questions  connected 
with  the  oonstruction  of  an  interooeanio  oanal, 
into  which  the  International  Techmoal  Oommu- 
siou  have  lately  been  enquiring  with  a  Tiev  to 
ascertaining  definitely  what  work  w^^  J®  fj' 
quired :— Verification,  by  levelling,  of  tw 
general  line  between  Oolon  and  Panama;  re- 
connaissance, by  means  of  borings,  of  the  natflW 
of  the  ground  to  be  traversed;  stody  of  wj 
stabiUty  of  the  rook  to  be  passed  through  la 
deep  cuttings ;  the  mode  of  overoommg  d"B: 
oulties  presented  by  the  Ohagies  Hirer  and  or 
excavatmg  rock  below  the  sea-lerel;  stadf  or 
theeutrancQs^the  oanalj  the  yaouatcf  wu 
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■nd  lodk  to  be  ezoayated ;  and  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  the  work.  The  reports  on  all  points  are 
oonsidered  sati^GMtory,  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  work  oonld  be  oompleted  in  eight  years  at 
an  oataide  cost  of  £33,720,000. 

Wb  hear  that  early  in  January  Mr.  E. 
Whymper  suooessfdlly  aooomplished  the  asoent 
of  Chimborazo,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the 
Ooidilleras  of  Ecuador.  He  took  ten  days  in 
gettingfrom  ^e  BioBamba  two-thirds  of  the  way 
ap  to  the  summit,  and  the  difficulties  enoount- 
«r»d  were  greater  than  was  expected,  owing  to 
the  wind  and  the  rarefaction  of  the  air.  On  the 
top  of  the  mountain  the  thermometer  showed  a 
temperature  of  1 1^  F.  There  is  no  crater  at  all, 
bat  two  pei^,  both  of  which  Mr.  Whymper 
ascended ;  he  found  that  the  higher  one  was  at 
an  eleyation  of  21,982  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
or  nearly  12,000  feet  above  the  valley  of  Quito. 

Mb.  W.  H.  Tietkins  has  just  returned  from 
his  expedition  into  the  interior  of  South 
Austraha,  to  which  we  refwred  on  September  13. 
No  details  of  his  enlorations  are  yet  to  hand, 
bat  we  learn  that  he  was  able  to  obtain  good 
water  by  sinking  a  deep  well  near  the  Musgrave 
Bange. 

Thb  Vidaria  Tear-Book  for  1878-79  (London : 
George  Bobertson),  by  H.  H.  Hayter,  continues 
to  be  a  model  of  statistical  compilation.  In 
taming  over  its  paces,  two  statements  have 
eaoght  our  eye  in  the  chapter  headed  <*  Vital 
Statistics."  The  death  rate  from  enteric  or 
typhoid  fever  in  "Victoria  is  actually  higher  than 
in  England  and  Wales;  and  phthisis  or  con- 
fomption  is  the  most  fataJ  of  all  diseases,  show- 
ing a  steady  increase  in  recent  years,  chiefly 
among- persons  of  Australian  birth.  We  also 
notice  that  the  total  number  of  aborigines  in  the 
colony  is  estimated  to  have  decreased  from  1,553 
to  1,067,  or  by  nearly  one- third,  within  the 
period  oi  the  last  four  years.  The  small  pro- 
portion of  children  among  the  aborigines  is 
especially  noteworthy,  211  adult  women  having 
only  138  children. 

TThbkk  the  name  of  The  Popular  Atlas, 
Me88r&  Letts  are  publishing,  in  monthly  parts, 
a  aeries  of  maps  delineating  the  whole  surface 
of  the  fflobe.  The  plates,  which  are  engraved 
(HI  sto^  are  characterised  rather  by  clearness  of 
outline  than  by  excess  of  detail.  We  are  ^lad 
to  see  that  soientiflc  accuracy  has  been  studied, 
both  in  regard  to  the  latest  discoveries  of  travel- 
len  and  a&o  the  teaching  of  physical  geography. 
Political  boundaries  canbe  learned  from  printed 
books;  but  the  relative  height  of  mountains, 
the  depth  of  oceans,  and  the  set  of  marine  cur- 
rants, can  only  be  satiafaotorily  exhibited  on 
large-scale  maps. 


BCIENOE  NOTES. 


The  Geological  i^eoorcl.— -Qeologists  have  now 
eome  to  look  regularly  for  the  appearance  of 
this  Beeord,  which  issues  annually  from  the 
hoose  of  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Francis.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  circumstances  beyond  the 
editor's  control  have  delayed  the  pubUoation  of 
the  fourth  volume,  and  consequently  the  work 
which  has  just  been  published  bnngs  us  no 
nearer  than  the  end  of  1877.  As  long  as  Mr. 
William  Whitaker,  the  enthusiastic  editor,  is 
compelled  to  rely  solely  upon  unpud  labour,  so 
loDg  will  he  be  exposed  to  the  difficulty  of 
aecuring  punctuality  among  his  staff  of  con- 
tributors. It  is  surprising,  indeed,  that  he 
manages  to  get  so  much  voluntary  work  done, 
for  the  task  of  preparing  abstracts  of  scientific 
memoirs  is  apt  to  oeoome  irksome  enough  and 
to  degenerate  into  drudgery.  QRie  present 
▼olume  of  the  Record  is  as  valuable  as  its  prede- 
cessors, and,  in  ilact,  Mr.  Dalton  has  increased 
iti  value  by  noticing  a  multitude  of  papers 
which  had  escaped  detection  in  previous  years. 


Such  a  work  as  T?ie  Geological  Beeord  can  never 
hope  to  be  perfect,  and  the  editor  makes  a 
humorous  acknowledgment  of  this  in  his  Pre- 
face. Nevertheless,  we  are  grateful  for  it,  even 
in  its  present  form,  and  we  trust  that  its  effi- 
ciency will  be  increased  year  by  year  as  the  oirele 
of  its  subscribers  continues- to  expand. 

The  Oity  Press  states  that  the  Drapers'  Com- 
pany have  offered  a  sum  of  £10,000  towards  the 
new  building  projected  for  a  school  of  applied 
science  at  Gowper  Street,  conditionally  upon  an 
equal  sum  being  raised  to  meet  it.  £5.000  is 
already  provided,  and  it  is  expected  that  other 
companies  will  contribute  the  remaining  portion. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Moscow  Society  of 
Naturalists,  on  March  25,  M.  Severtsof  com- 
municated the  results  of  his  observations  on  the 
miction  of  birds  in  the  Fergan  and  Pamir 
regions.  During  autumn,  the  birds  which 
build  their  nests  m  Northern  Siberia  migrate  in 
considerable  numbers,  by  way  of  the  Kirghiz 
Steppes  and  Turkestan,  to  India,  where  uiey 
hybemate,  although  part  of  them  also  winter  in 
Fergan.  The  migration  takes  place  b;)r  several 
routes.  From  Western  Siberia  the  birds  pass 
by  way  of  the  Kirghiz  Steppes,  along  the  vallevs 
of  the  Bivers  Ishim  and  Sara-Su  to  Lake 
Balkash;  afterwards  along  the  Syr,  by  the 
steppes  which  lie  between  that  river  and  the 
western  Tian-Shan,  where  an  immense  flight 
and  a  lengthened  stay  occur.  Farther  south, 
the  direction  lies,  in  all  psobability,  by  way  of 
Samarcand  and  Dukar,  to  Persia,  especially 
Ehorassan  and  Seistan ;  and  thence  to  the  lower 
parts  of  the  Indus.  Other  routes  are  through 
Pamir  to  Kunduz  and  Badakshan;  and  in  a 
northerly  direction  to  Lake  Issyk-£ul.  About 
a  hundred  species  remain  in  the  Fergan  region 
to  winter.  Among  them  are  sevenJ.  aquatic 
and  marsh  birds,  such  as  the  snipe  and  white 
stork.  These  find  sufficient  food  in  the  mud  of 
the  hot  springs,  which  do  not  freeee  even  in  the 
severest  weather. 


PHIL0L0Q7  NOTES. 

Js  the  last  two  numbers  of  Bursian's  Jahres- 
htricht  (for  the  year  1879,  parts  i.  and  ii.), 
Lorenz  reviews  the  recent  literatu]^^  dealing 
with  Plautus.  A  similar  report  upon  G-reek 
history  and  chronology  is  given  by  Yolquardsen, 
on  Latin  grammar  by  Deeoke,  on  Xenophon  by 
Karl  Schenkl,  and  on  Horace  by  Hirschfelder. 
The  two  last-mentioned  reviews  are  to  be  com- 
pleted in  following  numbers. 

We  have  received  the  first  two  numbers  of  the 
ArchUohgisch-epigraphiache  Mittheilungen  aus 
Oesterreich  (edited  by  Benndorf  and  Hirschfeld) 
for  1879.  They  contain  papers  by  Mommsen, 
on  a  priviUgium  miliiare  now  in  the  museum  at 
Pesth;  by  Kekul^,  on  a  statue  of  Aphrodite 
belonging  to  the  Modena  collection  at  Vienna; 
by  R  Schneide,  on  some  figures  of  fishermen 
upon  a  vase  now  in  the  Austrian  Imperial 
Museum  for  Art  and  Industry ;  by  W.  Klein, 
on  two  figures  of  Ulysses  and  Diomede  in  a 
relief  found  at  Baden  near  Vienna ;  by  Peter- 
sen, on  a  vase  with  a  group  representing 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  now  in  the  Scara- 
manga  collection  at  Vienna;  by  Torma,  on 
some  newly  discovered  inscriptions  of  Dacia ; 
by  Brunsmid,  on  the  antiquities  collected  at 
Vinkovei  (Oibalis)  in  Siavonia ;  by  Saoken,  on 
the  late  acquisitions  of  the  Kaiserhaus ;  and  by 
GKirlitt  (in  oontinuatioD^,  upon  antiquities  to  be 
foQud  in  private  coUeohons  in  Vienna.  Hirsch- 
feld reports  upon  inscriptions  found  in  Boumania ; 
Kubitdohek  and  Loewy  give  the  results  of  an 
antiquarian  tour  in  Hungary,  Siavonia,  and 
Croatia ;  and  Hoemes  concludes  his  description 
of  the  Greek  vases  at  Trieste. 

We  hear  that  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
are  about  to  publish  a  grammar  of  the  Ohinyanja  | 


language,  as  spoken  at  Lake  Nyassa,  with 
Chmyan^ja-KngliBh  and  English-Chinyania 
vocabularies,  by  Mr.  Alex.  Kiddel,  ox  the 
Livingstonia  Mission.  This  will  be  the  first 
reduction  to  writing  and  grammatical  order  of 
any  of  the  Kaffir  tongues  of  East  and  Central 
Africa. 

The  Librarv  of  Heidelberg  University  'hae 
been  enabled,  oy  a  State  grant,  to  purchase  a 
valuable  collection.  It  oonsiBts  of  the  great 
Glossar  left  behind  him  in  MS.  by  the  late 
eminent  Lecturer  on  Jurisprudence  and  "  Staats- 
recht,"  Priyy-Counoillor  Zopfl,  who  died  at 
Heidelberg  in  1877.  It  was  the  work  of  thirty 
years*  incessant  labour,  during  which  time  the 
author  was  continually  increasmg,  revising,  and 
perfecting  his  work.  It  falls  into  three  divi- 
sions— a  "Glossarium  Anglo-Sazonicum,"  a 
**  Glossarium  Qermanicum,"  and  a  *'  Glossarium 
Latinum  medii  aevi,"  arranged  methodically  in 
no  less  than  217  well-filled  portfolios,  with  an 
almost  endless  mass  of  illustration,  commen- 
tary, and  etymological  explanation,  and  with 
scrupulously  exact  indication  of  the  original 
sources.  Tbe  University  Library  has  to  thank 
the  liberality  of  the  Baden  Qovemment  for  the 
gift  of  this  valuable  work,  which  will  thus 
remain  in  the  very  workshop  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  constructed  during  the 
imbroken  activity  of  its  author  as  an  academical 
teacher. 


FINE   ART. 

Sandbuoh  dsr  ArcKdohgie  der  Kunst.  Von 
Dr.  Carl  Bernhard  Stark.  Erste  Abthei- 
lung.  Zweite  Lieferung.  (Leipzig:  En«> 
gelmann.) 

To  give  in  a  fair  summary  the  results  of 
archaeological  research  during  the  past  fifty 
years  is  what  may  be  called  with  pride  no 
easy  task,  so  varied  and  so  happily  successful 
has  been  the  activity,  not  in  regai^  to  classic 
lands  only,  but  equally  in  those  older  coun- 
tries, Egypt  and  Assyria,  whence  the  earliest 
impetus  to  art  appears  to  have  been  derived 
by  the  Greeks.  One  after  another  came  books 
on  the  history  of  art  and  the  explanation  of 
ancient  monuments;  societies  were  founded 
and  endowed  for  the  advancement  of  the 
study ;  museums  were  re-organised,  and  expe- 
ditions were  liberally  equipped  in  search  of 
antiquities.  It  is  to  this  wide  field  that  the 
newly  published  part  of  Stark's  Randhuch  is 
devoted. 

No  doubt  there  has  often  been  in  the  period 
in  question  a  waste  of  energy,  arising  from  a 
desire  to  frame  rules  from  insufficient  ma- 
terial.     Yet  these  failures,   though  in  one 
sense  to  be  regretted,  constitute  a.  warning 
which  has  its  uses  still,  and  which  very  properly 
finds  a  plaoe  in  a  Handbook.    Again,  there 
have  been  times  when  some  special  method  of 
study  has,  so  to  speak,  run  away  with  its 
advocates,  to  the  damage  of  other  methods, 
which  in  their  turn  have  held  the  upper  hand. 
But  from  these  incidents,  also,  the  student 
may  learn,  with  this  Handbook  before  him, 
how  and  where  to  draw  his  line ;  not,  perhaps, 
easily  in  some  cases,  as,  for  example,  when  it 
is  a  question  whether  the  almost  all-prevailing 
habit  of  the  present  day  in  treating  classical 
archaeology  as  strictly  a  history  of  artistic 
productions  does  not  lose  considerably  by  its 
neglect  of  what  was  the  primary  function  of 
every  ancient  monument-— I  mean,  the  story 
it  had  to  tell.     With  Gerhard  the  meaning 
of  a  vase  or  a  piece  of  sculpture  was  the  first 
thing  to  be  made  out,  rightly  or  wrongly,  and 
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with  hii  ftw  foUowm  it  is  io  ttiH.  For  this 
parpoee  an  extetiftive  oequaintAtiotlridi  mjth* 
ology  was  indisDeniible,  and  the  attention 
thus  drami  to  it  led  to  its  assuming  that 
undue  prominence  from  which  the  present 
method  is  to  a  large  extent  a  revulsion. 
Other  causes  have  also  been  at  work  in  recent 
years,  particularly  the  recoveiy  of  famous 
sculptures  and  records  bearing  on  artists  of 
great  renown  in  antiquity.  In  them,  and  in 
enqairies  oonoeminff  them,  nearly  all  interests 
are  absorbed.  Bo  uso  with  the  painted  vases, 
the  dsssifioation  of  them  ss  to  aate  and  into 
special  schools  occupies  much  of  the  energy 
both  of  French  and  of  Qerman  archaeologists. 

It  is  said  that  in  treatbg  an  ancient  monu- 
ment simply  as  a  work  of  art,  and  making  it 
thus  speak  for  itself,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  system  of  making  myths  or  legends 
gp?ak  for  it,  We  sre  on  safe  ground.  Tet  it 
remains  true  that,  on  the  one  hand,  certain 
applications  of  the  new  method  have  of  late 
produced  astonishingly  different  results,  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  really  a  matter  of 
bonnden  duty  to  find  some  means  of  bene- 
ficially employing  the  myths  and  legends  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  at  What  was  passing 
in  the  minds  of  the  artists  who  realised  them, 
whether  on  vases  or  in  sculpture.  Fortu- 
nately this  is  a  dnty  which  is  still  recog- 
nised  by  a  few,  and,  should  it  revive  again,  it 
is  onlv  by  a  knowledge  of  former  excesses  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  keep  it  within  due 
limitfi.  Useful  or  not  in  this  respect,  Stark's 
Handbuch  presents  many  other  opportunities 
of  deciding  between  past  and  present  methods, 
or  of  appropriating  what  is  best  in  both. 
Nor  is  there  anywnere  else  a  similar  source 
for  the  student  to  draw  from. 

The  volume  now  completed  is  the  first  and 
the  last  of  what  would  have  been  a  great 
work  but  for  the  tintimely  interruption  of 
death.  8o  far,  it  is  a  history  of  the  literature 
of  archaeology,  and  as  snch  will  stand  by 
itself.  The  material  for  subsequent  vol  umes  is 
to  remain  unused.  A.  8.  MrnBAT. 


THJB     EXGATATIOir     OF     A    BOMAK    GHRISTIAK 
CBM£TSRY  AND  BASILIGA  AT  SALONA. 

Spftlato,  DalmatlA. 

The  excavations  at  Salona,  carried  out  at  the 
expense  of  the  Austrian  Ministry  of  Education, 
have  just  recommenced,  as  before,  under  the 

E'  3ance  of  Prof.  Olavinich,  the  Director  of  the 
lato  Museum,  to  whose  labours  in  this  field 
aioal  and  Christian  archaeologists  are  already 
so  much  indebted.  During  a  visit  to  Salona,  in 
company  with  the  Professor,  I  was  able  to  gain 
an  exact  idea  of  the  excavations  already  com- 
pleted, some  accoimt  of  which,  considenng  the 
signal  interest  of  the  discoveries  already  made, 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  readers  of  the 
Academy. 

Outside  the  walls  of  Salona,  a  hundred  yards 
or  so  to  the  north  of  the  point  within  the  walls 
where  the  remains  of  a  Ghiistian  baptistery 
had  already  been  hrought  to  light  by  Sipior 
Carrara,  stands  the  httle  church  of  St  Doimo, 
whose  name  still  preserves  that  of  the  proto- 
martyr  of  the  Boman  city.  Near  this  spot 
several  sarcophagi  of  late  ]E£oman  form  had  from 
time  to  time  come  to  light,  and  it  was  here,  there- 
fore,  that  Pro£  Olavimch  set  about  his  work  of 
excavation  with  a  view  of  discovering  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  cemetery  that 
evidently  lay  below  the  surface.  The  work 
was  begun  in  tiie  autumn  of  1874  with  results 


fisi  axeeediag  tb(i  most  simgoine  hopes  of  the 
investigators.  These  results,  i;p  to  the  present 
dai^  have  been  to  lay  bare,  not  only  a  quantity 
of  Ohristian  sarcophagi,  dating  from  the  fourtn 
and  fifth  centuries,  but  part  of  the  ground  plan 
of  a  considerable  building.  The  first  part  of  this 
brought  to  light  consisted  of  what  apparently 
was  a  small  chapel,  with  an  apse  at  the  northern 
ext^mitv,  in  the  centre  the  altar  steps,  and 
ranged  alonff  the  side  wall  in  two  rows,  one 
superposed  lUKrre  the  other,  Christian  sarcopha^. 
These  are  still  to  be  seen  in  situ,  and  one  m 
the  upper  row  bears  an  inscription  written  from 
right  to  left  recording  the  erection  of  the  monu- 
ment in  the  Consulship  of  flonorius  and 
Theodosius,  A.D.  403.  This  side-chapel  opens 
into  a  small  intermediate  chamber  where  no 
tombs  were  discovered,  and  this  again  into  the 
main  body  of  what  must  have  been  a  consider- 
able basilica.  At  present  only  the  eastern  end 
of  Uus,  terminating  in  a  semicireular  apse 
lar^  than  that  of  the  side-chapel,  has  been 
dismterred.  This  basilica  was  a  veritable 
<«  Church  ot  the  Martyrs."  The  pavement  had 
been  built  over  an  area  literally  crowded  with 
Christian  saroophagi,  the  keeled  roo&  of  some 
of  these  havins  been  chiselled  away  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  level  of  the  pavement  sub- 
seouently  laid  above  them,  and  of  which, 
indeed,  they  formed  a  partial  support.  It  is 
remarkable  that  these  nether  sepulchres  had  been 
broken  into  for  purposes  of  barbarian  plunder, 
as  wsre  also  those  which  I  have  already 
mentioned  in  the  side-chapeL  The  Christian 
cemetery  must,  therefore,  in  all  probability 
have  been  rified  by  barbarian  hands  before  the 
erection  of  what  may  have  been  a  memorial 
chnroh  above  them.  The  rifling  of  the  tombs, 
probably  of  later  date,  in  the  chapel  of  this 
subsequently  erected  basilica  was  no  doubt  the 
work  of  a  later  barbarian  incursion,  perhaps  of 
the  great  incursion  of  the  Slaves  and  Avars 
about  the  year  640,  which  overwhelmed  Salona 
herself.  That  the  basilica  itself;  the  Church  of 
the  Martyrs,  as  perhaps  we  may  venture  to  call 
it,  continued  to  be  used  for  a  considerable 
period  is  shown  by  the  appearance  of  a  triple 
layer  of  mosaic  pavements,  superposed  above 
each  other  at  intervals  of  a  few  mches.  Above 
these  lie  the  remains  of  mighty  monohthio 
granite  cdlumns  and  Corinthian  capitals  copied 
in  slightly  debased  style  from  those  still 
standing  in  the  peristyle  of  Diocletian's  palace 
at  Spalato. 

Some  of  the  tombs  discovered  are  of  high 
interest,  as  well  from  their  inscriptions  as  from 
their  symbolical  devices.  From  one  or  two 
inscriptions  we  find  that  the  fines  for  sacril^ous 
iatermrence  with  the  sepulchre,  fines  that  m  the 
pagan  period  of  Salona  were  payable  to  the 
municipal  republic  itself,  were  now  transferred 
to  the  Ecdena  Sahnitana.  One  inscription  is 
especially  interesting  as  supplying  an  idtogether 
new  formula  of  Christian  sepulture.    It  reads  : 

— **SI  QVI8  SVPER  HVKO  C0BPV8  ALIVM  || 
OOBPYS  PONSBE  YOLYERET  JN  ||  FEBBT  EOLBSIAS 
AaOXNTI  FX  II  FL.  THEODOTYS  CYKATOE  BEIP  || 
FEEBOEIKVH  FILIYII  IN  LBOB  SAROTA  OHBIS- 
TIAKA  OOLXX)  i|  OABI  SYM.  DEPOSTIO  ||  DOM- 
NIOHIS.    SIB.    ni.    KAL    DE(o)     ||    ENBBIS    CON 

AiYioiao.  Mommsen  reads  apylonio.  Consul 
of  the  East  Anno  460;  fiossi  prefers  to  read 
ANTOiao,  Consul  in  380;  but  the  mention  of 
only  one  Consul  strongly  favours  the  Later  date. 
The  question  which  the  epitaph  suggests  is, 
What  is  this  lex  wnda  Chrutiana  in  wnioh  the 
Curator  of  the  Salonitan  Bepublic  here  buries 
his  son  P  The  Commendatore  de  Bossi  (in  the 
BoUeUino  di  Archeologia  Oriitiana,  1878,  p.  101} 
puts  forward  the  hypothesis  that  the  formula 
was  borrowed  from  Jewish  usage,  and  cites 
the  sepulchral  description  of  a  Jewess  at 
Jerusalem,  in  which  she  invokes — '*per  legem" 
— ^respect  for  her  tomb. 
At  a  spot  a  little  to  the  west  of  what  I  have 


termed  the  side-chapel  was  exhumed  the  mag- 
niflcent  marble  sarcophagus  which  now  studi 
at  the  entrance  of  the  museum  in  Spalato.   It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  no  Ohristiiii 
monument  of  the  kind  even  in  BaTenoa  itsdf 
which  can  compete  with  this  in  interest,  and 
few  that  rival  it  in  ezeellence  of  workaiaQahip. 
The  front  is  divided  into  three  groups  of  sab- 
jeots.    In  the  eentre  stands  <*  the  Good  Shep- 
herd,''  mueh  as  he  appears  on  another  toob 
from  the  same  Christian  cemeteiy ;  in  this  otso, 
however,  he  stands  beneath  an  aroh  supported 
by  spiral  fluted  columns,  of  a  type  bmiliarto 
those  acquainted  with  the  silver  medaUioni 
of   Oonstantine  IL  and  his  snooessors.    Oa 
either  side  of  this  stand  the   effigies  of  tlie 
deceased  and  his  wilb,  the  former  in  frasnse 
attire  grasping  a  roll,  tiie  lady  holding  a  ebild 
in  her  arms.   The  background  of  both  is  filled 
with  a  large  number  of  figures  mostly,  hot  not 
all,  representing  children,  and  intended  perhaM 
to  portray  orphans  and  cHenta  benefited  br  the 
charity  of  the  wife  and^  the  oratory  of  the 
husband.    But  the  great  interest  of  the  mona- 
ment  lies  in  the  subjects  that  fill  the  two  lateral 
ends.    That  to  the  right  is  the  familiar  gate  of 
Hades  of  pagan  sepulchres;  indeed  one  each 
with  a  Qiiek  inscription,  also  from  the  raiiu 
of  Salona,  has  been  placed  in  the  maseasii 
appropriately   opposite   the  Christian   saroo- 
phagus.     That  the  Christian  lapidary  should 
have   adopted  the  gate   of  Hades,  and  have 
converted  it  into  the  Porta  Domue  Adenuiit, 
can  hardly  surprise  us  in  a  dty  where  we  hare 
only  to  walk  on  a  fbw  steps  to  find  the  portil 
of  Diocletian's  shrine  openmg  into  a  baptismtl 
chapeL    The  subject  at  the  opposite  extremitj 
of  the  tomb  would,  however,  seem  oneiiredeem* 
ably  pasun.    It  is  nothin  g  else  than  the  diatsi- 
cal  synibol  of  annihilation— the  geninsof  the 
sleep  of  death  extinguislning  the  toroh  of  life. 
It  is  a  device  so  eeregionsly  pagan  thi^  av 
Signer  Bossi  reminds  ua,  it  has  beeo  ot  ml 
purpose  erased  by  pious  hiands  firom  a  tomb  is 
the  Cemetery  of  Callistus.    Yet  in  the  fmuih 
century — and  to  that  date  our  instinote  Iwitu 
to  assign  tiie  monument— old  and  new  belieb 
overlapped  each  other  so  strangely  that  erea  » 
phenomenon  like  this  need  lurdly  exdte  oar 
surprise.    As  a  set-off  to  the  ooriously  bsathea 
character  of   this   Chriusttan   sarcophagna  of 
Salona,  I  may  cite  a  pagan  monnmsat  which 
formerly  existed  at  Bagosa  Yecohia  amons  the 
ruins  of  the  Dalmatian  Bpidaums,  and  wkieh, 
were  it  not  that  the  sentiment  sarMSNi  in 
spiritualistic   refinement    the  orthoaoz  oon- 
ceptions  of  corporeal  resurrection,  might  almoek 
be  transferred  bodily  to  a  Christian  grateatone ; 

"  Conublf  deoos  emghim,  lax  alma  pareotan, 
Bximiamqne  bonam  corporis  alq.  aoiflii ; 
Invidia  Fati  rapitor  Vincentia  florenii 

Et  none  ante  patrem  conditur  Helionem : 

Qoin  poUas  oorpns,  nam  mena  astemaprofecto 

Pro  mentis  potitor  sedibns  Blyaiis." 

Hard  by  the  basiUoa  and  cemetery,  at  ^nm\ 

in  course  of  excavation,  and  just  withiQ  foe 

ancient  walls  of  Salona,  lie  the  remains  of  the 

baptistery  and  adjoining  sacred  edifice  alresd/ 

brought  to  light  by  Signer  Carrara.   All  ftiendf 

of  Christian  antiquities  will  be  grieved  to  learn 

that  the  mosaic  pavement  there  discovered  hai 

been  irremediably  destroyed  by  tourists,  who 

have  been  in  the  habit  of  oarrjing  o£(  testene  as 

trophies  of  their  visit  I    This  pavement  w 

one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  wfi 

Boman  art  existing.  . 

The  purely  ornamental  part  of  the  design 
might  mdeed  be  paralleled  at  Bavenna  and 
elsewhere,  but  the  central  subject  was  umqiw- 
It  occupies — or  rather  ocxupled— the  TesUbuie 
of  a  building,  apparently  a  basilica,  in  whion, 
no  doubt,  part  of  the  baptismal  rite  was  per- 
formed previously  to  the  actual  immetmona 
the  baptistery,  with  which  it  commttnicateo. 
The  design  was  appropriate  to  its  position.  iJ 
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nynwntod  two  kartt  drinkfaig  from  m  yaae  on 

I  field  of  floww%  and  ftbote  wm  inambed  the 

Vulgale  »end«feiikg  of  Fml  zU.  by  tiie  great 

j    Ihnaa  VSatliflr; — *'KOVT  GE&tTB  dbszdsbat 

j     ID    FOXTKS    AOTASTK    TTX   DBSTPERAT  ANTMA 

i  xiA  AD  TB  ]>STB."  The  form  of  the  a's,  m 
tbU  m  the  flaYOvr  of  St.  Yitale  about  some  of 
the  eapitale  of  the  adpoining  baptistery,  makes 
i:,  in  my  opinioo,  highly  probable  that  this 
fork  dates  from  the  yery  latest  period  of  Roman 
Sftlona,  the  period  succeediDg  the  recoyery  of 
the  city  from  the  Ostrogoths  in  the  reign  of 
Jiutinian.  For  the  next  monument  of  Christian 
Salonft  we  must  ^  look  beyond  the  Adriatic, 
imong  tlie  mosaios  of  the  Ohapel  of  St. 
Tenantins  in  the  Lateran  baptistery,  where  in 
the  seyenth  century  the  Dalmatian  rope  John 
IV.  reproduced  the  sacred  icons  of  his  birth- 
pUoe,  the  ori^als  of  which  lay  there  exposed 
to  the  fory  of  olaye  and  Ayar  conquerors. 

Abthtjb  j.  Eyaks. 


▲&T  sales. 

Of  intereetin|[  print  sales  there  haye  lately 
been  so  few  m  England  that  the  one  which 
\Ie68T&  Sotheby  are  preparing  to  follow  that 
of  certain  of  the  Museum  duplicates  will,  no 
doubt,  be  particularly  noticed.  It  is  that  of  a 
vell-knorwn  colleotor:  it  extends  oyer  three 
days ;  and,  though  the  collection  does  not  con- 
tain a  yery  large  number  of  lots  when  the 
duration  of  the  sale  is  considered,  it  is  yet 
fairly  extensiye  as  Well  as  rich.  While  not 
Tith'>ut  conspicuous  examples  of  such  greater 
masters  of  the  art  of  engraving  as  Lucas  of 
Levden,  Albert  Diirer,  and  Eembrandt,  the 
collection  will  be  found  to  be  particularly  rich 
in  some  works  not  often  offered  to  the  English 
collector.  Thus  the  portraits  engrayed  by  Jean 
Morin  and  by  Bobert  NanteuH  appear  in  great 
force;  Puirhome  is  largely  represented;  and 
come  modem  landscape  studies  are  likely  to 
eroke  interest — we  refer  to  choice  proofs  from 
Torner's  Southern  Coast  and  from  the  engrayed 
workf  of  Oonstable. 

Osf  the  20th  inst,  Messrs.  Boos  will  sell,  at 
Amsterdam,  the  ooUeotion  of  pictures  and  cu« 
xiodties  of  the  late  Mr.  Copes  yan  Hasselt,  of 
Haarlem.  This  collection  contains  one  pioture 
of  first-rate  importanoe — ^the  celebrated  EaU 
FiddU^I  ('•Le?e  deTrouw")of  Frans  Hals; 
a  picture  otherwise  known  as  The  Chevalier 
Eamip  and  hia  Midreee.  In  the  sudden  rise  in 
publio  estimation  which  Hals*  pictures  ex-* 
perieoeed  about  flftemi  years  ago,  attention  was 
especially  oalled  to  those  still  remaining  at 
Haarlem ;  and  not  least  to  this  one — a  splendid 
example  of  the  master's  power,  exhibited  in  a 
scene  of  rode  and  eyen  ugly  sensual  enjoyment. 
In  the  Eneohede  sale  of  1786  the  picture  was 
sold  for  twenty-fiye  florins ;  now  it  will  oertainly 
fetch  a  thousand  times  that  sum. 

The  sensation  made  by  the  San  Donate  sale 
has  inflamed  to  the  higneet  degree  the  desire 
of  the  Italians  to  turn  weir  art  collections  into 
qnaUrinit  and  sales  of  oggdii  cParte  and  aniichitd 
are  adyertised  in  all  directions.  It  is  with 
regret  that  yisitors  to  Fabriano  will  hear  that 
the  late  Count  Poasenti's  oolleotion  was  brought 
to  the  hammer  on  the  1st  inst.  Such  a  oolleotion 
of  Greek,  Bysantioe,  Etruscan,  Mediaeyal,  and 
Benaiseanoe  iyories  will  not  easily  be  formed 
again.  They  oujghtto  haye  been  secured  by 
the  town  of  Fabriano ;  in  fact,  it  was  understood 
that  the  late  Count  had  bequeathed  them  to 
his  natiye  dty. 

Th2  sale  of  the  Harper  oolleotion  in  New 
York  zealiMd  excellent  prioes.  One  hundred 
and  fovty-ftrarpietUTee  brought  £25,000.  Tlie 
TidHU,  bydeNeuyUle,  fetched  £320;  Child- 
hetyfe  Prayer,  by  Bonguereau,  £300 ;  Londecape 
—Morning  BM,  by  Dias,  £310;  A  BiechaH, 
by  Q^itoe,  £410;  The  EdmoaHan  of  Awr,  by 


PeErauli,  £700;  The  Mttgio  Mirror,  by  Alma 
Tadema,  £350 ;  Landscape  and  Cattle,  oy  yan 
Maroke,  £750;  wid  South-down  8heep^  by  Y^i- 
boedkhoyen,  £360. 


NOTES  GIT  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mb.  Httbsbt  HEBKomR  will  oome  out 
strongly  at  the  summer  exhibitions,  and  in  a 
line  tuat  is  almost  new  to  him.  It  is  true  that 
he  has  before  now  treated  landscape  as  a  back- 
ground capable  of  interest— and  not  as  a  merely 
conyentional  background,  such  as  it  has  been  re- 
garded by  some  of  our  greatest  figure  painters ; 
but  he  has  until  yery  lately  concentrated  hioiself 
upon  landscape  art,  and  sought  in  landscape 
the  whole  motiye  of  important  compositions. 
This  year,  howeyer,  such  will  be  found  to  be  the 
case,  so  far  as  regards  two  landscapes,  whidi 
are  of  striking  effect  One  of  these  repreeents  a 
soene  and  an  effect  of  weather  in  Wales— in  the 
mountainous  district  of  the  NorUi-west;  and 
the  other  is  a  landscape  deriyed  from  those 
Bayarian  Highlands  which  haye  appeared  as 
carefully  studied  backgrounds  more  than  once 
in  tibe  work  of  tins  artist 

Tms  two  pictures  which  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe  will 
exhibit  at  the  Boyal  Aoeidemy  show  strongly 
contrasted  subjects :  one  of  them  is  a  drawing- 
room  scene,  a  game  of  forfeits ;  the  other  an 
interior  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  some 
years  since  the  artist  has  painted  what  is  as 
frankly  a  Gknre  pioture  as  tiiis  scene  of  modern 
life  and  gentle  comedy.  The  reliance  is  placed, 
not  so  much  upon  beauty  of  colour — certainly 
not  the  strong  point  of  the  picture— as  upon  the 
story  told  and  the  piquant  method  of  telling  it. 
The  figures  are  natural,  and  express  gentle  life 
in  a  way  in  which  it  would  haye  been  difficult 
for  them  to  do  had  they  been  painted  from  the 

Eaid  model.  One  lady  kneels,  her  face  in  the 
ip  of  another ;  one  lady  half  hides  her  face 
benind  her  ample  fan,  for  uie  it  is  who  is  destined 
to  be  kissed  by  the  somewhat  timid  and  irreso- 
lute young  man  now  disoreetiy  in  the  back- 
ground. The  quiet  humour  of  the  picture  and 
its  truth  to  eyery-day  scenes  are  likely  to  com- 
mend it  to  the  loyers  of  G^nre  painting,  who 
are  always  numerous  and  influentiaL  The 
picture  should  be  engraved.  In  black  and 
white  it  would  be  extremely  telling;.  The 
second  pioture— the  interior  at  Westminster — 
yaguely  recals  a  work  of  some  three  or  four 
^ears  ago,  to  which,  howeyer,  a  more  dramatic 
interest  attached,  as  will  be  apparent  when  we 
temember  itsname — Sandwiry,  in  that  work  the 
portion  of  the  Abbey  represented  was  crowded 
with  figures;  there  .was  the  woman  taking 
refuge  at  the  altar  from  the  ire  of  her  husband, 
and  there  was  the  eager  orowd  of  lookers-on. 
Here,  howeyer,  no  figure  disturbs  the  silence 
of  the  place,  and  the  interest  is  sought  and 
found  in  the  skilled  representation  of  the  build- 
ing, and  in  the  light,  shade,  and  colour  which 
are  present.  It  strikes  us  as  a  particularly  agree- 
able and  well-considered  design.  In  the  parts 
of  the  ohuroh  and  its  monuments  represented 
many  styles  of  architecture  meet.  In  the  fore- 
ground are  the  simple  lines  of  the  oldest  com- 
munion table  in  England;  to  the  left  is 
Eleanor's  tomb ;  there  is  likewiatsa  glimpse  of 
Henry  the  Seyenth's  Ohapel ;  and  the  wooden 
pilasters  of  the  seyenteentn  century  adjoin  the 
Oothic  sculpture  of  the  fourteenth.  In  the 
suggestion  of  so  much  of  English  history  and 
in  tue  presentation  of  such  yaried  forms  there 
is  surely  life  enough  without  the  introduction 
of  figures.  Some  places  are  far  more  interest- 
ing tiian  any  figures  that  could  possibly  people 
them. 

Mb.  W.  j.  HEinnsssY  is  sending  to  the 
GhNMyenor  Gkdlery  three  works,  of  which  one  is 
a  study  of  children  in  a  garden ;  another  a  study 
of  wildish  or  open  land  in  Nocmandyy  diyetaified 


by  s  nural  figure  and  by  a  beyy  of  ^foese ;  while 
the  third  and  most  important  is  a  picture 
chiefly  decoratiye,  which  we  shaU  proceed  to 
describe.  The  scene  is  a  garden  in  France,  of 
which  the  balustrades  and  steps  of  some  wooden 
terrace  or  balcony  appear  in  the  foreground, 
their  lines  playing  an  important  part  in  the 
composition.  On  the  balcony's  edge,  and  at 
the  yery  top  of  the  steps,  stands  the  single 
fit^ure— a  woman— her  hand  leaning  on  the  rail 
of  the  woodwork.  Beyond  her  extends  the  faint 
green  of  the  garden,  at  the  end  of  which  there 
faces  the  spectator  a  peacock  with  tail  spread. 
The  sunlight,  though  clear,  is  somewhat  mild 
and  subdued ;  and  the  colours  of  the  peacock, 
though  not  wanting  in  briLiianc3r,  are  less  yivid 
than  they  might  appear  in  certain  lights.  The 
raiment  of  the  lady  counts  for  much  in  the 
scheme  of  colour.  Its  substance  is  an  Indian 
silk,  of  folds  the  softest  and  most  pliable ;  its 
hue  the  grayish  pink  of  the  pider  part  of  a  peach. 
By  it  the  neck  and  admirably  moaelled  shoulders 
and  arms  are  tishtiy  enclosed.  The  skirt  only 
is  loose,  and  a  lon^  flowing  sacoue,  into  whioh 
there  is  let  a  portion  of  faded  brocade  of  pale 
grayish  blue,  harmonising  rather  than  contrast- 
ing with  the  yery  gray  peach  colour  of  the 
major  part  of  the  attire.  In  a  greenish  yase  by 
the  lady's  side  is  a  blossoming  aaalea.  The 
flower  of  the  magnolia  hangs  richly  from  a 
much  concealed  trellis  on  the  right,  and  on  the 
left  there  is  the  foliage  of  the  apricot  It  is 
obrious  that  the  picture  is  one  of  those  which 
successfully  rely  for  the  interest  they  eyoke» 
not  upon  any  incident  nor  upon  the  portrayal 
of  Nature  as  it  is  beheld  by  the  realist,  but 
rather  upon  studied  concord  of  line  and  hue. 
Yet  while  this  is  undoubtedly  so,  the  contour 
of  the  one  figure  that  ia  presented  is  not,  aa 
it  is  so  often  in  work  ayowedly  <*decoratire," 
rather  suggested  than  expressed.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  firmness  and  precision  of  modelling 
are  only  a  little  less  apparent  than  the  grace  w 
the  pose.  The  picture,  both  by  its  bappy 
composition  and  by  its  realisation  of  its  own 
gentle  scheme  of  colour,  ranks  oertainly  as  the 
most  considerable  inyention  of  the  artist,  and 
affords  pleasure. 

The  Directorate  of  the  Berlin  Museum  has 
made  arrangements  with  the  Italian  authoritiee 
for  taking  oasts  of  the  following  series  of  Italian 
Benaissance  sculpture,  at  the  church  of  Santa 
Orooe  at  Florence : — ThQAnnunciation,  by  Dona- 
tello ;  the  crucifix  by  the  same  soulptor ;  the 
monument  of  liarsuppini,  by  Desiderio  da 
Settignano  ;  and  the  monument  of  Leonardo 
Brum,  by  Bernardo  Bosselliui.  In  San  Lorenzo, 
the  two  pulpits  by  Donatello;  the  monument 
of  Oosimo  Yerroochio;  the  Tabernacle  by 
Desiderio  ;  the  monument  of  the  Beata  Yillare, 
by  B.  Bosselliui ;  and  the  Lavatory  by  Dona- 
tello. From  the  Duomo  at  Lucca  have  been 
selected  the  Two  Angels  by  Matteo  Givitali ;  the 
Crucifixion,  by  Nioolo  Pisano ;  and  the  monu- 
ment of  llario  del  Oarretto,  by  Jacopo  della 
Querela.  At  San  Frediano,  in  the  same  city, 
the  great  marble  altar,  by  Jacopo  della  Qaercia, 
and  his  monument  of  the  Trenta  family.  In 
San  Bomano,  aUo  at  Lucca,  the  monument  of 
S.  Bomano,  by  M.  Oivitali.  The  Berlin  Museum 
yery  courteously  offers  oasts  of  any  of  these,  at 
the  cost  of  production,  to  art  institutions  or 
schools  in  England,  application  to  be  made  to 
the  assistant-director.  Dr.  W.  Bode.  Oonsider- 
ing  the  yery  low  state  into  which  sculpture  has 
fallen  in  England,  the  study  of  these  great  works 
of  the  Italian  Benaissance  might  exert  a  yal- 
uable  infiuence  on  English  students,  besides 
tending  to  elerate  design  in  other  branches  of 
art. 

Oasts  from  the  following  sculptures  found  at 
Olympia,  the  Hermes  of  Praxitel'M,  the  Nike  of 
Paeonios,  and  the  Atlcu  metope,  from  the  temple 
of  Zeus,  have  been  receiyed  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  will  probably  ibr  some  time  be  i^ 
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sotiroe  of  attraction,  if  not  also  of  disappoint- 
ment in  a  small  degree,  so  extravagant  has 
been  the  i>raiBe  often  bestowed  on  them.  They 
afford  an  iastanoe  where  great  merits  most  be 
set  off  against  great  faults,  and  particularly  so  in 
the  ^t^e  and  the  metope.  In  the  ffermeB  the 
osrefol  adjustment  of  drapery  at  his  side  is  too 
snggestiye  of  the  proceedings  of  a  studio ;  the 
tree  on  which  he  leans  is  a  sculptor's  tree, 
nnlees  we  are  to  suppose  the  god  to  be  standing 
beside  a  real  one.  as  in  the  Apdlo  8aurocUmu$, 
a  work  also  attributed  to  Praxiteles.  In  both 
cases  the  tree  is  practically  a  mere  support,  and, 
in  making  the  figure  lean  on  it  as  if  it  were  a 
reality,  the  sculptor  confounds  two  things, 
and  fails  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  obvious  motive. 
It  is  only  for  a  moment  that  the  exquisite 
drapery  conceals  this  weakness.  On  the  other 
hand,  uie  merits  of  the  HermeB  are  very  striking ; 
more  so  than  those  of  the  Nike,  though  with 
her  also  thev  will  probably  be  found  to  sunriye 
all  that  can  be  said  against  her.  In  the  metope, 
carelessness  is  accumulated  to  a  degree  which 
would  be  intolerable  if  it  were  not  that  the 
types  of  tiie  figures  are  of  so  essentially  noble  a 
conception  as  to  still  shine  through  the  poyerty 
of  execution. 

The  new  number  of  the  Athenaion  contains  a 
long  and  very  interesting  decree  written  on  a 
man>le  slab  lately  found  at  Eleusis.  The 
letters  and  spelling  are  pre-£ukleidian,  and  of 
a  date  from  B.o.  459-420.  The  decree  fixes  the 
tithes  to  be  ^aid  by  Athens  and  her  allies  to  the 
two  great  deities  of  Eleusis ;  the  construction  of 
three  granaries  from  money  made  by  the  sale  of 
titiies ;  the  time  to  be  allowed  for  the  delivery 
of  the  grain  after  the  announcement  (which  is 
to  be  made  in  the  towns  by  heralds  and  at 
Eleusis  by  the  priest  and  torchbearer) ;  the  fine 
for  non-compliance ;  sacrifices  to  be  made ; 
anathemata  to  be  set  up  from  sale  of  grain  $  and 
other  matters.  Eus^atiades,  the  ephoros  of 
antiquities  at  Athens,  has  publishea  a  short 
oommentary  along  with  the  text  of  the  inscrip- 
tion. 

Thebb  is  a  great  deal  that  is  noteworthy  in 
Mr.  Herkomer's  engraring  called  Orand/(Uher*8 
Pet,  of  which  an  early  proof  is  now  on  yiew  at 
the  Fine  Art  Society's  Qallery  in  New  Bond 
Street  The  large  water-colour  from  which  the 
engraTing  is  taken  will  be  one  of  the  features 
of  the  approaching  Academy  exhibition,  and 
the  discussion  of  its  merits  and  defects  may  be 
left  until  it  appears  on  the  walls  at  Burlington 
House.  The  engraving,  however,  possesses 
special  interest  as  an  attempt  by  an  accom- 
plished etdier  to  avail  himself  of  the  variety  of 
textures  and  tones  given  by  mezzotint.  Etchers 
will  remember  that  Claude  was  similarly 
attracted  by  the  then  newly  introduced  art; 
and  in  his  Villa/pe  Dance  (of  which  Mr.  Haden 
has  a  good  proof  in  this  state  in  his  collection) 
made  a  not  very  successful  attempt  at  mezzo- 
tinting, afterwards  restoring  the  plate  to  an 
etching.  Mr.  Herkomer's  success  in  the  use 
of  mezzotint  is,  we  think,  una  uestionable ; 
the  gradations  of  tone  in  the  head  and  face  of 
the  girl  leaning  against  her  grandfather  are 
charming.  The  grandfather's  nice,  however,  is 
less  satisfactory.  In  the  effort  to  express  rugged- 
ness  as  oontrasted  with  the  smooth  roundness 
of  the  child's  face,  Mr.  Herkomer  has  etched  his 
lines  over  the  mezzotint  more  strongly  than  seems 
to  be  neoessary^see  especially  the  wrinkled 
cheek  farthest  from  the  girl's  head.  The  result 
is  to  give  near  at  hand  a  *'  mossy  "  look ;  and  at 
a  distance  the  shade  under  the  eyebrows  comes 
out  as  two  b'aok  blo*ches.  The  old  man's  hair 
appears  to  be  rather  feebly  treated,  and  the 
folds  of  the  girl's  apron  are  singularly  stiff  and 
hard.  We  can  scarcely  think  that  in  some  of 
these  respects  the  plate  is  completed.  As 
regards  tiie  rest  of  the  picture,  the  treatment — 
|Qi  might  be  expected  fxom  Mr.  JSerkomer— is 


powerful,  and  many  of  the  texttttes  afe  very 
satisfactory. 

The  Timet  announces  that  Plrof.  Eonstantiu 
Hansen,  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  Danish 
school  of  historical  and  genre  painters,  died  at 
Oopenjiagen  on  the  SOth  ult.  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six.  He  was  bom  in  Bome  in  1804, 
his  fauer,  Hans    Hansen,   living  there  as  a 

Sortrait  painter  at  that  time.  Konstantin  at 
rst  studied  architecture  under  Prof.  Heeoh, 
but  soon  evinced  a  decided  inclination  for 
painting.  He  obtained  two  sUver  medals  i^m 
the  Academy,  and  then  resided  in  Bome  from 
1835  to  1844,  where  he  occupied  a  prominent 
position  in  the  group  of  artists  who  gathered 
round  Thorwaldsen. 

The  proprietors  of  VArt  have  lately  opened 
a  permanent  exhibition  of  paintings  by 
modern  masters  of  all  schools  in  their  large  and 
well-lighted  galleries  in  the  Avenue  de  I'Op^ra 
in  Paris.  The  situation  of  this  exhibition  is 
excellent,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
a  great  many  of  the  pictures  contributed  to  it 
have  been  sold  immediately.  It  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  attracted  some  painters  away  f^m  the 
Solon ;  for  M.  de  Nittis,  the  clever  painter  of 
our  London  streets,  has  not  sent  any  picture  to 
the  Salon  this  year,  but  has  arranged  a  collec- 
tion of  his  works  in  these  galleries,  where  they 
are  seen  to  great  advantage.  The  galleries  of 
UAH,  like  the  journal  itself,  are  always  open 
to  English  contnbutors.  and  we  should  imagine 
would  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
English  artists  of  merit  to  make  themselves 
more  known  in  Paris. 

The  Berlin  Academv  have  just  elected  five 
new  members  —  namely,  the  painters  Otto 
Beille,  Paul  Thumann,  and  Qustave  Graef,  the 
sculptor  Fritz  Schuper,  and  the  architect  M. 
von  Grossheim. 

An  important  (question  for  French  museums 
has  lately  been  raised  by  M.  Edouard  Lockroy. 
A  certain  credit  is  always  allotted  every  year 
by  the  French  Chambers  for  the  acquisition  of 
works  of  art  for  the  national  collections,  but  if 
this  sum  is  not  used  the  grant  is  annulled  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  does  not  go  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  next.  This  sometimes  causes 
the  conservators  of  museums  to  purchase  un- 
important works  rather  than  allow  the  sum  set 
aside  for  fine  arts  to  be  unused.  Often,  how- 
ever, this  sum  is  found  utterly  insufficient  for 
some  special  need,  and  it  is  a  constant  grievance 
with  French  conservators  that  they  are  unable 
to  contend  at  sales  with  those  of  other  museums 
because  the  means  at  their  disposal  are  so 
extremely  limited.     M.  E.  Lockroy  has  now 

groposed  to  the  commission  charged  with  the 
udget  of  fine  arts  that  these  means  shall  be 
increased  by  the  Qovernment  giving  up  its 
daim  to  the  sums  not  used,  and  allowmg  them 
to  accumulate  at  interest,  and  form  a  sort  of 
reserve  fund  which  could  be  drawn  upon  in  case 
of  any  purchases  being  desirable  that  exceeded 
the  annual  sum  allotted.  M.  Lockroy  has  also 
proposed  that  the  question  of  desirable  pur- 
chases and  acquisitions  should  not  be  left  solely 
to  the  judgment  of  the  conservators  and  officers 
of  museums,  but  that  they  should  be  assisted 
by  a  commission  of  artists  and  amateurs  chosen 
by  Government.  Both  these  propositions  have 
received  the  sanction  of  M.  E.  Turquet,  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  Fine  Arts. 

VAfi  begins  its  twenty-firat  volume  with  an 
appreciative  article,  by  Mr.  W.  O.  Tristam,  on 
Henry  Merritt,  the  skilful  picture  cleaner,  art 
critic,  and  novelist.  The  struggles  of  Merritf  s 
early  life  are  touchingly  depicted  in  his  novel, 
Robert  Dally,  which  is  in  truth  almost  an 
autobiography.  It  is  largelj^  (quoted  by  Mr. 
Tristam,  who  considers  that  it  displays  in  some 
of  its  situations  "  a  tragic  force  and  play  of 
imagination,  at  onoe  powerful  and  delioate,  that 
reoal  Dickens  to  mind.'* 


The  death  is  announced  of  M.  Toony, 
the  water-colour  painter  and  engraver,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three.  He  became  tapistier  at  the 
GFobelins  in  1836 ;  but  on  obtaining  the  Grand 
Prix  for  engraving  in  1846,  he  took  up  hii 
residence  in  Bome.  He  executed  a  series  of 
oopies  from  the  Great  Masters  in  Italy  for 
M.  Thiers. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Academy  has  published 
a  treatise  by  Prof.  Stephani,  in  wbioh  tiut 
learned  archaeologist  subjects  Dr.  SohliemaiiQ'i 
account  of  his  ^oovenes  at  Mycenae  to  a 
severe  criticism.  He  endeavours  to  sbv 
that  the  graves  ought  to  be  assigned  to  the 
third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  altiboagh 
he  admits  that  several  of  the  objects  found  are 
much  older.  He  supposes  that  a  barlNiroiu 
people  had,  at  a  relatively  late  period,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  ancient  city  of  A^«- 
memnon,  where  they  ereoted  a  powerful  fortrev, 
and  buried  their  chiefs.  They  were  in  the  h^it 
of  interring  along  with  them  costly  omameato, 
belongmg  to  a  tune  then  long  past,  and  vhicli 
were,  for  that  very  reason,  looked  npoa  as  of 
special  value. 

A  M0NX7MENT  of  some  artistic  pretension  has 
lately  been  erected  in  the  Thiergarten  at  Berlin 
to  the  memory  of  Queen  Louisa,  mother  of  the 
present  German  Emperor.  It  forms  a  pendant 
to  a  fine  statue  of  her  husband,  the  work  of  the 
eminent  sculptor  Drake,  which  was  set  np  in 
1849.  The  sculptor  of  the  present  work  is  fird- 
mann  Eucke,  a  pupil  of  Wolff*s,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  achieved  a  decided  success  by  his  treat- 
ment of  a  somewhat  prosaic  theme  in  noble 
poetic  styla  The  monument  consists  of  a 
marble  statue  of  the  Queen,  with  a  base  around 
which  are  carved  in  high  relief,  after  the  manner 
of  Drake's  monument,  various  incidents  of  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  Freedom. 
The  figures,  however,  do  not  belong  in  point  of 
costume  to  this  period,  the  artist's  nesdshaTi'ng 
led  him  to  clothe  them  in.  ideal  garb,  somewbat 
resembling  that  worn  by  the  ancient  Gsraaos. 
This  we  should  think  a  mistake,  especially  ai 
the  figure  of  the  Queen  has  a  distinct  pottrut 
character,  and  is,  moreover,  distinguished  by  a 
minute  attention  to  costame,  even  to  the  detail 
of  a  lace  veil,  which  has  been  worked  with  ex- 
traordinary skill  of  hand. 

Thb  ZeitBchrift  fur  hildende  Kunsl  eontsini 
this  month  a  long  account  of  the  Gsnnan  ei- 
cavations  at  Pergamos  by  Adolf  Bosenhere, 
illustrated  with  photographs  of  two  feoule 
heads  of  noble  type  found  among  the  ruins. 
The  other  artidesof  the  namber  areoonolnsions: 
G-.  Schaefer  finishes  his  dissertation  on  the 
architecture  of  the  church  of  St.  Oatherine  at 
Oppenheim  and  the  design  for  its  restoration, 
and  Paul  Schonfeld  finishes  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  Bargello  at  Florence  and  the  national 
museum  now  housed  in  this  ancient  fortress  and 
prison. 

A  OORBESPONDENT  writes  from  Pragae  that  a 
painting  of  Paolo  Yeronese  has  reoently  been 
found  in  the  Episcopal  Gallery  of  Leitmeritz, 
Bohemia,  having  hung  t^ere  for  many  yean 
quite  neglected  among  the  other  treasures  of  art. 
The  picture  was  executed  in  the  year  1575,  and 
represents  the  reception  of  Henry  IlL,  Kin^  of 
France  and  Poland,  by  the  Do^  of  Venice. 
A  triumphal  arch  bears  the  msaription:-; 
"  Henrico  III.,  Franciae  atque  Poloniae  regi 
Ghristiaoissimo  ao  invictissimi,  ohristiaiias  re* 
ligionis  acerrimo  propugnatori,  adminicalo, 
Yenetorum  resp.  ad  veteris  benevolentiaeobser- 
vantiae  declarationem.*'  In  the  left  comer  the 
escutcheon  of  the  Foscari  is  represented,  with 
the  words,  "  Pro  8erenis^ima  Foscaromm  aeda 
The  painting  is  supposed  to  have  been  left  to 
the  gaUery  by  the  Count  Jan  Yojteoh  Wratw 
law,  who  was  Bishop  of  Leitmerits  in  the  year« 
1676-1709,  and  was  a  great  lover  of  art. 
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By  order  of  the  Sang  of  Sweden,  a  medal  has 
been  straek  for  distribution  among  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  Swedish  Arctic  expedition.  On 
the  obyeise  the  bust  of  Sang  Oscar  is  engraved, 
vith  the  inscription,  Oscar  IL,  Sverigea  och 
Sorga  Konung  ("  Oscar  II.,  King  of  Sweden 
and  Norway'');  and  on  the rcTorse the  Order 
of  the  North  Star,  with  the  inscription,  Vag 
}fnden  genom  Ncrra  Polar-ha/vet,  1878-79  ("  A 
Passage  opened  through  the  North  Polar  Sea, 
I>Td-79  ").  Fifty  medals  in  all  will  be  struck, 
four  of  which  will  be  in  gold,  and  the  others 
in  silver. 

Ths  present  exhibition  of  works  of  art  at 
the  Albart  Hall  includes  some  specimens  of 
vood  earring,  both  old  and  modem,  which  show 
only    too  ptunfuliy  how  far  this   useful   and 
beautiful  branch  of  art  has  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  neglect.      With  the  exception  of  a  few 
nnaller  specimens,  such  as  the  panels  of  Mr. 
A.  Yivian,  there  are  few  signs  of  real  remal, 
nearly  ail  the  most  accomplisbed  work  being 
o&atniy  reproduction  of  old  design  or  realistic 
itodies  of  birds  and  leaves.    Eor  technical  skill 
it  would  be  difficult  to  excel  these  works,  espe- 
cially the  caryings  of  Mr.  Q.  A.  Bogers  and  Mr. 
Mark  B(^;ers— the  first  of  whom  excels  in  bold 
leeoFative  groups  of  fruit  and  flowers,  in  the 
manner  of  Uiinling  Gibbons;  and  the  latter  in 
elftboirate  frames  in  the  Italian  stjle,  one  of 
which  (No.  250)  is  very  beautiful.   As  specimens 
of  triumph  over  material,  and  patient  labour, 
the  panel  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Kendal,  representing  a 
dead  hare  and  pheasant,  his  KingJUher'a  Haunt, 
Owlj  and  Dead  Sparrow,  Mr.  J.  Wallis's  Lark, 
and    Mr.   Male*s  French  Partridge  are  mar- 
vels.   In   decorative   cabinet  work  there  are 
a   few    good,    many    tolerable,    and   a    few 
execrable   examplea     Among  the   first  may 
be  m.entioned  a  charming  little  cabinet  in  pine- 
tree,  •»^^KifA^  by  Jackson  and  Graham,  and 
a  pair  of  satin-wood  doors,  exhibited  by  GKllow 
and  Co, ;  of  the  last  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
notioe  the  Landseer  sideboard.    We  have  not 
space   to  mention  the  interesting    examples 
of  old  carving  that  form  the  chief  charm  of 
the  exhibition,  many  of  which  are  old  friends 
from    the    South   Kensington  Museum.    We 
trust  that  the  effect  of  the  new  School  of  Art 
Carving  will  be  more  yisible  by  next  year,  and 
that  we  shall  see  works  which,  while  they  vie 
with  the  old  examples  in  technical  merit  and 
taate,  are  original  in  design  and  national  in  spirit. 
Visitors  to  this  exhibition  should  not  miss  the 
opportunity  of  seeing   Sir  J^'rederick   Leigh- 
trai*s    picture   of   Cimdbue^a  Madonna  carried 
ikrough  Florence,  lent  by  the  Queen.    Many 
will  remember  the  sensation  it  produced  when 
exhibited  at  the  Boyal  Academy,  and  the  years 
of  disappointment  which  followed  without  any 
work  worthy  to   sustain  the  hopes  raised  by 
this  wonderlul  achievement  of  the  President's 
youth.    It  appears  to  be  in  perfect  preservation, 
and  its  present  position  affords  an  admirable 
oppoitunity  of  comparing  it  with  the  artist's 
Lm    work,    the   great   Iresoo   in   the    South 
Kensington  Museum,  and  his  figure  of  Oimabue, 
which  adorns  the  same  court. 

The  Artiet — a  comparatively  new  monthly 
publication  issued  by  Mr.  William  Beeves,  of 
JfieeC  8treet-*appeals  successfully  to  no  small 
leetion  of  the  public;  for  while  practical  work- 
iDen  in  the  fine  arts  or  in  the  domestic  and 
decorative  arts  will  necessarily  find  much  in  it 
that  is  of  especial  interest  to  them,  the  public 
that  cares  for  art— the  amateur,  the  connoieeeur, 
the  picture  buyer,  the  person  about  to  marry 
and  about  to  rarnish— will  glean  a  good  deal  of 
useful  and  special  information  from  its  pages. 
It  comes  out  when  it  can  clash  with  no  other 
magazine— at  the  middle  of  each  month ;  and, 
moreover,  it  ooold  hardly  at  any  time  clash 
with  others,  for  we  find  its  ground,  generally 
speaking*  onoooupied.    Ihe  paper  i«  cheap ;  it 


is  a  thing  that  has  been  wantdd,  and  it  is  com- 
prehensively done. 


THE    STAGE. 

Ihb  season  has  given  us  one  entertaining  piece, 
and  the  piece  is  the  new  comic  drama  at  the 
Folly.    Mr.  Byron  has  many  times  before  now 
^ittenfor  Mr.  Toole,  and  Mr.  Toole  has  done 
his  best  to  embody  the  funny  conceptions  of 
Mr.  Byron  and  to  add  to  the  conception  some- 
thing of  his  own.      But  the  imion,  however 
familiar,  has  hardly  before  been  so  fortunate  as 
on  the  present  oooasion,  for,  in  the  Upper  Orust, 
Mr.  Byron  seems  to  have  exerted  himself  to 
write   a  piece  of  which  the  interest  and  the 
merits  of  dialogue  should  be  fairly  diatributed 
among    the    several    characters,    while   Mr. 
Toole,    full   as   ever  of  comic  illustration,  is 
happily  more  reticent  than  is  his  wont.    There 
seems  as  yet  to  be  but  little  gag,  and  Mr.  Toole 
plays  in  the  piece  and  as  one  of  many,  and  not 
to  the  audience  as  one  by  himself.    We  need 
not  detail  the  story,  which,  though  less  fertile 
in  improbabilities  than  are  many  of  those  which 
have  been  wrought  by  Mr.  Byron,  is  neverthe- 
less not  the  strongest  thing  in  the  work.  Thesalieat 
points  of  individual  character,  and  the  humour 
of  the  dialogue,  are  what  is  more  remarkable  ; 
and,  in  more  than  one  case,  the  individualities 
of  character  are  preserved,  or  even  skilfully 
accentuated,  in  the  stage  representation.    Mr. 
Toole's  own  part  does  not  sound  a  very  original 
one  when  it  has  to  be  indicated  in  a  hue  or  two 
of  description  as  that  of  a  wealthy  and  ignorant 
business  man  anxious  to  get  into  society  for  the 
advantage  of  his  daughter.     Doublechiok,  the 
possessor  of  a  patent  which    brings  him  lus 
riches,  has  in  truth  some  affinity  with  the  opu- 
lent butterman  represented  for  so  many  months 
— nav,  for  so  many  years,  we  may  almost  say- 
by  mi.  David  James  at  the  Vaudeville.    But,  by 
many  touches  not  easily  to  be  conveyed  on 
paper,  essential  differences  are  dearly  marked 
both  by  dramatist  and  actor.    A  horsey  baronet, 
sketched  with  some  freshness,  is  represented  in 
natural  and  novel  fashion  by  Mr.  Garden,  and 
Doublechick*s    daughter  is    played    by   Miss 
Oavalier,  a  young  and  graceful  actress  who  u 
coming   to   the   front.    Her   love  scenes   are 
what  the  love  scenes   of  modern    comedy  so 
rarely     appear — sympathetic      and     refined. 
Altogether  the    piece,    despite    certain    im- 
probabilities   and  faults  of   construction,    is 
very  meritorious     and   meritoriously   played 
The  audience  is  considerably  interested   and 
greatly    amused.     The    Upper    Orust  will  be 
enabled  to  run  quite  as  long  or  longer  than  it 
is  likely  to  suit  A£r.  Toole's  convenience  to  play 
it. 

Cobwebs,  as  we  surmised  last  week,  has  had  but 
a  short  life  at  the  Vaudeville.  This  evening,  for 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  McKay,  the  acting  manager 
Buckstone's  comedy,  Married  Life,  is  to  be 
revived,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  performed  foi 
awhile,  and  doubtless  to  the  satidtaotion  of  the 
public.  A  new  piece  by  Mr.  Aibery  is  said 
to  be  in  preparation. 

La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot  has  not  gained 
much  by  its  transfer  from  smaller  boards  to 
those  of  Drury  Lane.  It  is,  at  least,  a  different 
thing  from  what  it  was  at  the  Qlobe.  For 
while  on  the  one  hand  the  force  of  a  f uUer 
orchestra  makes  the  music  more  imposing, 
on  the  other  several  comic  effects  and  situ- 
ations are  of  less  account  than  in  a  smallei 
play-house.  They  are  weighed  down,  so 
to  speak,  by  the  spectacular  element.  The 
conspirators'  chorus,  for  example — the  fuu 
of  ^it  and  not  the  music — was  far  mort 
effective  when  some  seven  or  nine  conspiratore 
were  disposed,  at  proper  interrals,  across  tht 
stage,  than  when,  as  now,  a  larger  band  oi 
them  present  themsdyes   in   a  crowd.      Ii 


seems  to  us  that,  even  allowing  for  the  large 
stage,  too  many  people  are  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance, and  that  the  stage  business— carefully 
rehearsed,  as  it  no  doubt  is,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Harris — would  be  better  if  the 
performers  were  a  less  formidable  troop.  The 
presence  of  great  numbers  may  give  e^t  to  a 
pantomime  or  to  an  historical  or  military  drama, 
for  there  there  are  different  things  for  the  great 
numbers  to  do;  but  in  a  piece  like  Madame 
Angot  there  is  no  similar  advantage,  and  there 
are,  we  think,  distinct  drawbacks  in  the  great  3r 
difficulty  in  crispness  and  precision  of  movement. 
The  piece  is  grander  at  Drury  Lane  than  it  has 
ever  been  before,  but  it  has  less  **go"  in  it. 
Passing  to  the  individual  performers,  we  m\f 
say  that  Mdlle.  GorntfUe  d'Anka  continues 
to  be  what  she  has  before  proved  herself 
— the  best  Lange  on  the  stage.  Her  acting 
has,  indeed,  improved,  and  is  far  more  ex- 
pressive than  any  that  was  ever  bestowed 
upon  the  part  by  an  actress  of  English 
birth.  Her  facial  expression,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  second  act,  is  varied  and  appro- 
priate. She  looks  the  part  she  assumes.  Miss 
Burville,  though  not  incompetent,  lacks  some- 
thing of  the  lightness  and  brightness  that 
should  belong  to  Olairette.  We  cannot  say  that 
Mr.  Wilford  Morgan  is  an  ideal  Ange  Pitou. 
The  dancing,  which  is  a  feature  of  the  perform- 
ance, is  of  two  kinds — the  one  kind  is  very 
graceful,  the  other  is  unusually  lively.  The 
one  sort  reoals  the  Italian  optra;  the  other 
suggests  the  festivities  of  the  rive  gauzhe. 

We  understand  that  the  Polish  tragedienne 
who  has  had  so  remarkable  a  success  in  America 
may  be  expected  to  perform  in  London  during 
the  month  of  May. 

At  the  Op^ra  Oomique  the  genial  melody  of 
Mr.  Sullivan  is  again  wedded  to  the  words  of 
Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert.     The  Pirates  of  Penz%nce 
has  succeeded  to  Pinafore,  and  certain  incidents 
of  its  story  and  some  points  of  its  humour  show 
that,  as  fiar  as  Mr.  Gilbert  is  concerned,  the 
memory  of  Pinafore  has  been  "  too  much  with 
him"  while  planning  &e  new  piece.    One  or 
two  distinct  allusions  to  Pinafore  are  not  in- 
appropriate, such  as  the  remark  that  the  pirates 
are  ** nearly  all"  noblemen  who  have  gone 
wrong ;  but,  if  between  General  Stanley  and  the 
First  Lord  there  is  no  particular  resemblance, 
the  multitude  of  women  put  upon  the  stage  as 
"  General  Stanley's  daughters  "  reoals  the  First 
Lord's  relatives—"  his  sisters,  and  his  cousins, 
and  his    aunts."      That   the   same   slightly 
cynical  humour  is  to  be  found  in  both  pieces  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.    And  it  is  a  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Gilbert  that  whether  it.be  in  comedy  or 
in  extravaganza  he  paints  us  all  as  no  better 
than  we  ought  to  be,  and  leaves  us  under  the 
impression  tuat  it  is  a  very  good  thing  that  we 
are  not.    The  very  suggestion  of  a  sentiment  is 
to  Mr.   Gilbert  as  ofifenaive  as  it  became  to  Sir 
Peter  Teasde  when  Joseph  was  clearly  proyed  to 
nave  paraded  sentiment  too  much.    But  the  not 
disagreeable  cynicism  of  Mr.  Gilbert  will  not 
be  to  most  playgoers  the  most  noticeable  thing 
in  The  Piratesjtf  Penzance,    The  piece  makes  a 
welcome  after-dinner  amusement.    Oar  weak- 
nesses are  satisfied  to  the  accompaniment  of 
very  taking  music,  and   the   stage   business 
(with  which  we  believe  Mr.  Gilbert  much  con* 
corns  himself)  is  capitally  managed,  and  the 
dresses  are  bright.    Tae  piece,  moreover,  is  well 
played  by  Mr.  fiutland  Barrington,  Miss  Lilian 
Larue,  Miss  Hood,  and  others.    The  last-named 
lady  is  a  dibutante,  and  ver^  promising.    Her 
delivery  of  much  of  the  music  is  unoustiJceably 
effective. 

M.  Hensi  de  BoBiOEB,  whose  Fille  de  Boland, 
with  Maubant  and  Sarah  Bernhardt,  vras  so 
aucdessf  ul  at  the  Fran^ais,  has  lately  produced 
at  the  Od^n  a  poetioid  drami  of  the  same 
tzaltod  ordor,  anci  ICdme,  Bousseil  has  repre-^ 
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■ented  the  leading  eharacter  with  oonsiderable 
effeot.  In  La  FiUe  de  Boland,  howeyer,  M.  de 
Boroier  had  the  adyantage  of  fltriktng  the 
patriotio  note  very  strongly,  and  of  sthking  it 
at  a  time  when  it  was  Bore  to  be  eagerly 
responded  to.  No  such  privilege  attends  him 
in  the  presentation  of  the  new  piece  at  the 
Odtfon. 


MXTSIC. 

Bsethoven  depicted  by  his  Contemporaries. 
Translated  from  the  German  work  of  Dr. 
Ludwig  Nohl  by  Emily  HUl.   ( W.  Beeves.) 

Dr.  Nobl  has  dedicated  this  work  to  Richard 
Wagner,  *'  the  Master  of  Masters/'  the  man 
(aceordipg  to  his  idea)  who,  above  all  others, 
has  fully  grasped  and  elucidated  the  **  mighty 
lofty  problem  *'  of  Beethoven's  spirit. 

The  volume  contains  a  series  of  notices  of 
the  great  tone-poet,  arranged,  as  far  as 
possiblci  in  chronological  order.  They  are 
records  in  the  form  of  letters,  monographSi 
extracts  from  diaries,  and  newspaper  articles, 
and,  since  the  collection  is  not  a  complete  one, 
we  may  presume'  that  they  have  been  selected 
by  Dr.  Nohl  as  the  most  interesting  and 
trustworthy.  They  are  certainly  interesting, 
though  we  think  that  some  of  the  chapters 
might  have  been  shortened,  and  a  few,  very 
short  and  unimportant,  omitted;  without 
detriment  to  the  work. 

With  regard  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
records,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are 
for  the  most  part  by  personal  friends  of 
Beethoven,  and  should  therefore  be  received 
with  judicious  caution.  Many  of  them,  too, 
were  written  very  many  years  after  the  events 
to  which  they  refer.  For  example,  Tomas- 
chek's  Eecollections  (chap,  vi.)  of  Beethoven 
in  1798  were  penned  in  1844;  the  painter 
Klober's  account  of  his  interview  with  the  conk* 
poser  in  1818  (chap.  xviiL)  was  only  written 
in  1864 ;  and  it  was  in  this  same  year  that  a 
sketch  was  drawn  up  by  the  compiler  from 
the  narrative  (chap,  v.)  of  an  old  lady  (von 
Beruhard)  who  refers  to  incidents  in  her  life 
connected  with  Beethoven  which  occurred 
during  her  stay  in  Vienna  from  1794  to  1800. 
Wt  learn  from  this  book  that,  by  the  few, 
Beethoven's  great  merits  were  appreoiated 
during  hia  lifetime,  if  not  thoroughly  compre- 
hended. Herr  Neefe,  the  Electoral  organist 
at  Bonn,  wrote  in  1783-84,  when  Beethoven 
was  only  thirteen,  **  he  will  certainly  become  a 
second  Mozart  if  he  continues  as  he  has  begun." 
A  letter  in  the  Vienna  Abendzeitunf  in  April 
1827,  i.e.f  immediately  after  Beethoven's 
death,  contains  this  sentence:  **His  name  will 
stanu  beside  Mosart's  until  the  end  of  time." 
So  much  for  the  appreciation.  Schubert, 
however,  is  related  to  have  said,  ''  Everyone 
understands  Mozart;  no  one  thoroughly 
comprehends  Beethoven." 

There  are  some  very  interesting  accounts 
of  Beethoven's  pianoforte  playing  and  powers 
of  improvisation — at  Mergentheim  in  1783, 
before  Mozart  in  1787  at  Vienna,  at  Prague 
in  1798,  at  Griinberg  in  competition  with 
Wolfii,  and  on  manv  other  occasions  at  Vienna. 
There  is  a  good  desoriptioa  in  chap.  vii.  by 
Czemy  himself  of  his  first  pianoforte  kssons 
from  Beethoven.  This  chapter  ia,  indeed, 
one  of  the  most  pleasmg  of  th«  whole  work. 

There  are  several  notteea  of  Beethoven  as  a 
oondactor,  and  desoriptiotis  9f  the  peculiarities 
gad  Biitforliuies  eaosed  by  Us  imfortunttb 


deafness.  The  most  graphic  is  perhaps  the 
extract  from  Spohr's  Autobiography  in  chap. 
xiv» 

The  book  contains  forty-five  chapters,  some 
very  short,  and  they  give  accounts,  beside  what 
wa  have  mentioned,  of  Beethoven's  personal 
appearance,  his  character,  his  habits,  his  com- 
positions, his  views  about  art  and  artists,  re- 
ligion, Ac.  There  is  a  statement  by  Dr. 
Wawruch,  who  attended  him  in  his  last  illness ; 
also  a  description  of  the  funeral.  The  forty- 
fourth  chapter  contains  the  funeral  oration 
written  by  the  poet  Grillparzer,  and  delivered 
over  the  grave  by  the  great  actor  Anschiitz,  a 
fit  person,  as  it  would  seem,  to  consign  to  the 
grave  the  remains  of  one  whose  last  words 
are  said  to  have  been  '*  Plaudite  amici,  finita 
est  comoedia." 

The  most  important  sketches  are  given  by 
Czerny,  Moscheles,  Spohr,  Zelter,  Tomas- 
chek,  Seyfried,  and  J.  F.  B«ichardt,  band- 
master to  Frederick  II. ;  Dr.  W.  C.  MuUer, 
J.  A.  Stumpff,  Grillparzer;  and  F.  Boch- 
litz  and  L.  Rellstab,  the  celebrated  musical 
critics.  Dr.  Nohl  says  in  his  dedicatory  Pre- 
face, and  we  fully  endorse  his  opinion : — 

*  The  importance,  not  to  say  necessity,  of  a 
compilation  like  l^e  present  flashed  upon  me, 
md  I  saw,  if  chronologically  arranged  and 
carefully  elucidated,  how  wonderfully  it  would 
enhance  the  value  of  the  Biography  and  pub- 
lished Letters  of  Beethoven." 

Some  portions  of  the  book  are  well  trans- 
lated, but  we  feel  bound  to  call  attention  to 
i  few  mistakes.  Many  sentences  are  loosely  and 
c'arelessly  rendered ;  we  do  not,  however,  intend 
to  dwell  on  these,  but  merely  to  cite  several 
I'ases  in  which  the  translation  is  at  fault. 
Meethoven's  Concerto  and  Quartet  in  B  flat 
najor  are  mentioned  as  in  B  m^or  ;  '*  Con- 
tersationsheften^*  is  given  as  *'Conversa- 
ioDs;"  Wolffl's  Klaviersonaten,  op.  7,  are 
pokcn  of  as  "  his  Pianoforte  Sonata,  op.  7." 
In  the  chapter  on  Fidelio^  **  dieEntstehung  der 
Sache  "  is  translated  as  "  the  first  appearance 
if  the  opera,"  and  the  Arie  fiir  Fidelio  (mil 
ten  obligaten  Hornero)  as  **with  the  horn 
ibbligato." 

Agab,  Dr.  Nohl  in  his  Preface  says  that 
lie  Ses  not  hesitate  {loh  stehe  nieht  an,  &c.) 
openly  to  acknowledge  the  cause  of  the  origin 
f  the  book,  viz.,  the  necessity  of  procuring 
(unds  to  visit  Bayreuth.  The  translator  gives 
the  passage  in  the  following  extraordinary 
manner : — **  It  does  not  become  me  to  state 
^ublicly  what  was  its  immediate  practical 
object ;  to  me  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance, 
ts  It  gave  me  the  means  for  visiting  Bayreuth." 

One  last  quotation.  In  chap,  iv.,  Junker, 
peaking  of  the  Elector's  band  atMergentheim, 
iieutions  the  absence  of  Neefe  and  Keicha,  and 
idds : — *'  I  was  looking  forward  specially  to 
che  coming  of  the  first  {Attfden  erstemfreute 
ich  mich^  &c.),  as  I  had  long  wished  to  know 
iiim."  This  is  given  as  follows—"  With  the 
ibrmer  I  was  especially  pleased,"  &c. ;  as  ii 
Junker  had  met  him.  To  speak  plainly,  we 
must  say  that  the  spedmena  given  could  be 
easily  multiplied  j  henoe  our  excuse  for  those 
we  mention.  J.  S.  Shsdxocx. 
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•*•■  "     OLD  .LOV_»   and   Ike  lliw. 
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By  BROVMii  HoWXKO  and  J.  AUUT.    XMua.  fv»*.u^  «.■—  r^^. 
Met,  iMera,  Hohnui,  B«iin,  I>m«1m,  Fhlpp.,  wdAiSwi  ■TfadlST 
BoMlle,  Emtiy.  Glflkrtl.  J.  UomU^  an^  WhK^         ^^ '  "**'^  *• 
"-—'—  "-* nea  of  "The  Old   Uv«  and  tbt  5ew'  himi., 
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To-ni»hty  at  Mu,  LA  FILLS  ItE  MADAaiTAifoOT. 
«.?,*"•••  ^•"«  d»Ank*.  Alloa  Uarrflle,  Kmit  BoIUtu,  Ho4«ob.  I«.I 


PiwHdad,  at  7,  br  LADY  AUDLEX*8  8ICBBT. 
DoMffloeopaa from  10 tlU  5.    llobo^li«fcM. 

DUKE'S    THEATRE,    Holbora. 
MatMgan,  Holt  and  WIuiot. 

Erery  erenlng,  at  8,  Baker  and  Farron,  tbe  Ikronrlte  nraried  «-»^>^ 
in  ttalr  speeiaUly  Drama,  In  fimr  aota,  — •"»«, 

^««    ^  CONRAD    abd    LIZBTTE. 

,  ,.,  JSlS*?*?  ^*  <*•"""*»).  with  Mnn  and  danow-Mr.  P.  F.  BAXKR. 
LUEITR  (a  Oerman  girlj  aud  Tl  H  FLAUKKTl'  (an  Irbluaaa).  wllliiu. 
danaes,  da«U,  ftc-Mr.  T  J.  FAKBOM.       *•  '^  "•• 
At  •.S*,  TUB  MULDOON  0CABU6. 

Preceded  at  7.3\  by  HOUXE  Tfl  KEdT. 

OLLY      THEATRE 

LaMea  and  Manager,  Mr.  J.  L.  TOOLI. 
To-night  (Eighth  time),  at  &no,  a  new  and  orlglaal  Comedr,  is  ilm  acta 
kU«d  THB     UPPBR     CBUST,  ' 

BrllKKBTj.  BTBOV. 

MaMra.  J.  L.  TVwIe,  John  Billington, 

Ward  :  MiHoa  LiUan  CaTalier,  KoUnd 


F 


B.  W.  Oafdaa.  T. SUimt, ud LO. 


JM»,  nwMou  PblUipa,  and  Emilv Tteine. 

Procedwl,  at  7.80.  br        .pl^AP^^  A  POST.  ' 


Ooncluding  with 
Door*  open  at  7. 
for  booking. 


A  MABIUBD  BACHKLOB. 
Prioea  11.  to  £3  8a.    BoxoffloeopeB  10  UU  1  5«fcci 


GLOBE       THEATEE. 
„.      ._^  Maneger,  Mr.  Auuc  HevdrrsOV. 

lo-iilght.at8,  KAVAL     CADETS. 

Opora  Comiqao,  in  three  aeU,  oompoaed  by  BICUASD  Osnr.. 

Supported  by  Mcadames  Belina  Dolam,  01.  Qakitea,  ri4lctC^Mmi 
M««rt  Harry  Paaltoa,  Lor&Un,  W.  E.  Orrgorr.  Deobich  .Xirrtii. 
Micehell,  and  powerfU  company.  Hew  and  nMcnifleent  M«Mfr  bf 
^T*^  K;  Hy*n.  SpooB,  w»d  W.  Uann.  Coetaow.  by  Mom.  tad  lUm 
Allai.  Furnltun)  by  Mr,  8.  Lyon.  Fall  band  and  dwnu.  CobIkM, 
Mr.  Edward  aoiomon. 

Preceded,  at  7. 1  A,  by  the  celebrated  Oriental  Extraragaau. 
r         u.  w  «    .  ^"^     HAPPY      MAM. 

I.I  whieh  Mcadamea  Graham,   Cborley;    M<Mr«.  Willaa,  HiD.  Cnm, 
ilenty.  and  Mr.  »biel  Barry  will  appeir.     The  whole  pndaeai     ' 
ilrocaoa  of  Mr.  U .  B.  Kamie.   Aotiog  Manacer.  Mr.  R. 


Aotiog 

Box- office  open  daily  iVjm  II  till 


r.Mr.  R.irALUIZIQI. 
Doonep«at.4^ 


r  M  P  E  R  I  A  L      THEATRE 

-1-    Bhakapare'a  Comedy,  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT, 
crvry  aAeruoon  at  S,  in  whieh  HeMn.  Lkmel  Braagh, 

FarreiuKyrla  Bellow,  F.  Etrarill.  E.  F.  Edgar,  J.  b 

Coventry,  F.  Ch  trle^  E.  AUbrook.  P.  Stephene.  O.  Trvnt,  C  Bbk 
AiM  Litton,  Miss  CieesweU.  Mlaa  Bt«atoa,  Miea  flylvi*  Bstoa  «><>  fr»i- 

Tbe  overture  and  inoidrntal  miulc  aalaotad  and  anannd  bf  Mr  BamK 
from  ilio  worka  of  Dr.  Afne,  BbiMp,  Fan«n.  MartlnL  end  C.H«m.  m 
Comedy  prodoaad  oader  the  pataoual  aauariasaQdanae  of  Mtai  Uha 

^     ^  Stage  Manner.  Mr.  00«, 

The  doon  opM  at  t.80;  Orwtar*  at  tMi  CooM^r  F**!**  •*  »« 
Carriages  o.io. 

"  ma   iiaj  Ml      ■'     winum      ■.■,»»■■■»     »■  '*■* 

LYCEUM         THEATRE. 
Sola  LasMa  and  MiManr,  Mr.  Bianx  Uma 
MBKCHAlft^F    VfiHICB. 
Erery  arfalng,  at  •.!«, 

«  SHYLOUJC-Mr.  iBVLVQ.      POBTU-Mlas  ELLKK  TEBBT.   . 
Morning  ParftMriuaaoM  of  tha  MEBCUASTT  OP  TBKMS  CTSry  Marflf. 
at  Two  o'clock,  daring  April. 

8U  k  IXX:K~Mr.  IBVCIO      FORTIA-Wst  ELtSV  TEHBT. 
Box  OfBco  open  Xsa  to  FIra,  ODdte  the  diraetion  of  Mr.  J.  hxsut- 


N 


BW      SADLER'S      WELLS. 


no  yards  tr^m  tha  AagaL 
s.llF.8 


Pkiopriator  «nd  Managew.  Mra.  tL  . . . 

Braiy  draning,  at  8,  TBJfc  TatumTB  great  Dnuna, 

CLANOABTY, 

vnnh  new  and  appropttale  soenary.  dreaaea.  and  appolatmenla. 

OLAKCABrir~Ur.  W.  H.  VBtOtO!!, 

LADY  CL.AMCAiiiY—Mias  ISABEL  BATEMA8. 

Ptioes  ftroa  6d.  la  7a.  M.   Hofta*. 


o 


PERA       COMIQUE. 

Lessee  aod  Manager,  Mr.  B.  D'OTLT  CAXTS. 

TUB  PIBA TBS  of  PBKBANCB,  . 

A  now  and  original  melodramatie  Opera,  inr  Msmtb.  W.  8.  GOMa  ssd 
AUTUxm  evLUVA*,  erery  ereoiag. 
Preoeded,  at8.l7  IN    the    SULKS, 

By  M«Mi«.  FBAKK  DKiTKU  and  AlTBlO  ClUIEl' 

Maasra.  O.  Urossmi'Ji.  i  owcr,  B.  I'empte,  BMiand  Baninftaa.  O-TtM*]* 

F.  l-honiton  ;  Mesdames  Marian  Hood,  Bond,  Owynaa,  Laroa.  sad  M 

Croas.    Tha  plsoe  pcwlacad  uadar  tha  pt—mtl  dtrscnton effheartiw  ^ 

(Mjuiposar.  ^ 

PRINCE    of    WALES'S    THEATRE. 
Sole  Lessee  and  Manager.  Mr.  ExMUB  Bnx». 
TUa  aranfaw,  at  r.M,  an  oilginal  ComadialU, 

A  HAPPY  PAUL  ,     ..... 

By&  Tnru  Svixii.    At  a.40,  uuaux  MuirAic and r. a  GMnri 

original  Play,  FuB^BT-MK-MOT. 

(By  anangeaieat  with  Mlas  Oauerl^ra  Ward.)  ^ 

Mlaa  Ganarl^ra  Want  (hi  her  oriaiiial  eh^Mtar.  FoiMt-na-lkt^  Ha 

Bernard  Beero,  Mlas  Kala  Pattiaon,  lira.  Leigh  Mozray.  Misa  Laytoe,  lU. 

John  Claytoo,  Mr.  Flaakton,  Mt,  J.  O.  flhet%  Mr.  Ian  Bahansea,  sai  Br. 

Edgar  Brace.  ,  , 

NoFeesofttaydaaarfpliMi.   TliaBoK-^aeaopM  dally  batwcaa  11  vAI- 
Bacratary  and  T^^aaanter,  Mr.  W.  H.  GJUfWCTB.     Daawepaaat'* 

YALTY     THEATRE. 

Laaaaa,  Mr.  BBOAB  Bnc>  i  MttMgw,  Mr.  W.  A.  HAlVAi><_ 
This  eraniag, at  8, doon  opan  at 7M,  wtU  ba  pradaaada new  F 
Oomadr.  vdiiriad  »A  Ike  n«Beh  arTMWMUl  flasBOt,  aaBM 
^^  TUBMIIl 

BALLOOM  ACT. 

—    -       -     -    ^'  -      '   ...J  w^.i^mim^ 

Cariet* 


-tv    Laai 


Followed  fey 


roiioweo  ur  jdaiiuwaavx. 

By  F.  C.  Bi;mjtAai>  and  H.  P.  BXKPBSBt,  tfrUKdwaAf  wiBte.^ 

Snpportad  by  Meadamea  Amalia,  lillan  LaaoMtar  (the  Uahtnlaf 
larlatTlfAria  wrflliama,  Fanqr  OaiaaMn,  Ulth  Binla.  BiaaO0«f . 
Uoaglia,  and  Boae  Colien;  M.Mn.  Chsciea  Aahfiwd,  &  atriaki  8- «1^ 
F.  Irring,  Charles  Ororra,  and  powaiiM  Ohorva. 

Btaga  Manager.  Mr.CHABUtS  HAIM. 
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Thb  Editob  wm^nat  undertake  to  return^  or 
to  eorreepond  with  the  writert  cf^  r ejected 
mmmueript. 

B  is  partieuJarfy  requested  that  all  husinea 
Jetten  regarding  the  supply  of  the  paper, 
^c,  may  be  addretsed  to  the  Publisksb, 
and  not  to  the  Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

'*XKGLI8H  XEK  OF  LITTEBS." 

Bunjfan.    By  J.  A.  Fronde.    (Macmillan.) 

Bunyan:  The  Pilgrim^  s  Proarese,  Grace 
Abounding,  and  a  delation  of  hie  Imprison- 
ment.  Edited,  with  Biographical  Introdac- 
tion  and  Notes,  by  Edmund  Yenables, 
MJL,  Precentor  and  Oanon  of  Lincoln. 
(Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.) 

It  is  not  yet  a  century  since  Cowper  shrank 

from  naming  Banyan,  warmly  as  he  admired 

hii  great  work, 

"  Lest  so  despised  a  name 
Should  more  a  sneer  at  thy  deserred  fame." 

And  now  a  nniTersity  Press  is  treating 
him  as  a  classic^  and  he  is  ranked  among 
oar  chief  ^  Men  of  Letters  "  by  the  excellent 
jadgment  of  Mr.  John  Morley.  This  is  an 
ftdvanoe  in  critical  freedom  and  catholicity  on 
which  our  century  may  be  heartily  congratu- 
lated. It  began  with  Southey ;  it  was  pro- 
moted by  ICacaulay ;  our  own  day  witnesses  its 
completion.  The  Pilgrim^ s  Progress  is  now 
truly  recognised  as  one  of  the  glories  of  our 
literature.  Its  value  is  no  longer  merely 
allowed  with  condescension  and  pity.  Not  less 
detrly,  indeed,  ore  seen  its  imperfections  and 
weaknesses ;  but,  shining  forth  with  a  bright- 
ness that  makes  these  comparatively  pale  and 
slight  is  seen  also  a  genius  of  real  power  and 
splendour. 

Certainly,  in  one  way,  Bunyan  must  ever  be 
the  chief  wonder  of  our  literature.  No  one 
has  done  so  much  with  so  little  help  from  pre- 
decttsors  or  contemporaries.  To  one  book 
— ^the  Bible — he  was  profoundly  indebted 
in  several  senses ;  but  few  other  works  can 
be  mentioned  as  seriously  affecting  or  inform- 
ing him.  He  may  have  taken  an  idea  or  two 
from  Foxe's  Booh  of  Martgrs ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  Foxe  probably  did  him  more  harm  than 
good.  The  Bible  was,  in  fact,  his  library. 
The  proverb  tells  us  to  beware  of  the  man  of 
one  book ;  but  proverbs  are  commonly  one- 
sided and  partial.  Much  depends  on  who  the 
man  island  what  the  book.  Noone  can  overrate 
either  the  literary  or  the  spiritual  influence  of 
the  Bible  upon  Bunyan.  But,  as  we  have 
jost  said,  there  are  few  other  literary  in- 
fluences worth  recording.  And  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  Bunyan  could  have  been 
brought  into  contact  with  the  literary 
culture  of  his  time  without  being  ruined. 
For  it  was  altogether  unfavourable  to  such 
intensity  and  fervour  as  characterise  his 
nature.  The  genius  of  Milton,  indeed, 
flourished,  and  flourished  nobly,  in  that  same 
age.  But  Milton's  was  a  personality  of 
almost  scornful  independence.  His  soul  was 
like  a  star  j  it  dwelt  apart.   Not  so  Bunyan's. 


His  was  an  eager,  sympathetic  spirit  that 
would  have  withered  in  the  atmosphere  in 
which  that  other  lived  its  own  glorious  life, 
lonely,  exalted,  supreme — 

"Unshaken,  unsednoed,  nnterrified." 
Moreover,  Bunyan  was  some  twenty  years  the 
younger  ;  and  the  magnificent  inheritance  of 
Elizabethan  traditions  in  which  Milton  in 
some  sense  shared  was  well-nigh  exhausted 
when  Bunyan  grew  up.  Milton  belongs  in 
many  respects  to  the  great  Elizabethan  race. 
If  we  take  Butler  or  Dryden  as  more  truly 
representing  the  age  to  which  Bunyan 
belonged,  we  shall  see  reason  to  suspect  that 
it  might  have  gone  ill  with  Banyan  had  he 
moved  in  their  circle.  How  could  his  fervid, 
passionate  soul  have  thriven  there  ?  In  the 
midst  of  cynics  and  satirists,  how  could  it 
but  have  languished  and  died?  Something 
of  the  ancient  chivalrous  spirit  lived  in  the 
bosom  of  this  Bedfordshire  tinker ;  he  had  a 
lingering  love  for  knight  errantry  and  its 
ways ;  to  him  were  still  dear  the  old  romances 
whose  simplicity  and  artlessness  had  won  them 
the  contempt  of  the  Restoration  wits.  Evi- 
dently, Bunyan  could  not  have  been  Bunyan 
had  he  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  rise  in  the 
social  scale.  One  simply  cannot  imagine  Mr. 
John  Bunyan,  late  of  Elstow,  sipping  coffee 
at  Button's! 

Not  that  it  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  he 
was  no  better  educated.  We  will  not  be  so 
disloyal  to  culture  as  not  to  believe  it  might 
not  have  vastly  benefited  and  blessed  him.  But 
there  is  culture  and  culture ;  and  what  could 
have  fostered  and  strengthened  his  genius  was 
not  then  anywhere  accessible  for  him. 

One  laudable  service,  for  which  let  us 
ever  be  grateful,  his  age  performed  for  him — 
it  put  him  in  prison.  One  could  scarcely  have 
expected  from  the  Bestorationists  any  pro- 
ceeding so  thoroughly  sound  and  judicious. 
It  may  be  that  they  did  not  altogether 
appreciate  their  own  action;  they  thought, 
perhaps,  they  were  taking  measures  to  dose 
his  mouth.  Whereas,  they  opened  it.  Su- 
preme benefactors  to  Bunyan  and  to  us,  they 
were  in  fact  preventing  the  lavish  waste  of  his 
talents  in  sermons  and  such  matters,  and  pro- 
viding him  with  the  leisure  and  the  retire- 
ment necessary  for  a  worthier  expression  of 
what  hia  soul  yearned  to  express,  and  must 
needs  express,  in  one  form  or  another.  They 
to  some  extent  silenced  the  preacher,  but 
they  gave  immortal  life  and  breath  to  the 
poet.  Such  a  use  of  gaols  seems  now  un- 
happily obsolete.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
many  *'  public  men  "  of  our  time  might  save 
their  soids  alive  if  only  it  could  be  revived — 
revived  with  some  additional  restrictions, 
such  as,  for  instance,  that  the  supply  of 
writing  paper  and  of  ink  should  be  strictly 
limited.  We  all  quote  with  much  admiration 
Lovelace's  lines  about  stone  walb  not  making 
a  prison,  nor  iron  bars  a  cage ;  but  we  do  not 
really  believe  them  nowadays.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  they  contained  an  accepted 
truth.  And  some  of  the  most  famous 
**  studies  "  of  that  period  were  prison  cells. 
Famous  in  this  way  was  Bunyan's  place  of  con- 
finement in  Bedford,  concerning  the  locality 
of  which  all  that  is  fairly  certain  is  that  it 
was  not  the  "  lock-up  "  on  the  bridge.  There 
he  was  enabled  to  take  counsel  with  himself, 
And  depict  with  undying  force  the  terrible 


struggles  with  which  his    "little  state  of 
man  "  had  been  shaken  and  torn. 

The  secret  of  his  success,  as  of  all  true 
success,  is  that  he  deab  with  realities.  He 
could  dispense  with  books,  and  such  know- 
ledge as  they  can  give,  because  he  could  paint 
straight  from  nature.  Few  men  that  have 
lived  have  had  experiences  so  intense,  so  pro- 
tracted, so  tremendous.  Thus  he  found  in 
his  own  history  abundant  material ;  and  to 
give  this  shape  became  now  an  imperious 
desire.  The  creative  instinct  awoke  in  him, 
and  the  result  was  the  first  part  of  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress.  In  the  "Author's 
Apology  for  his  Book  "  he  tells  us  in  his  own 
manner  how  he  wrote  it  to  relieve  his  over- 
flowing brain.  He  was  busy,  he  says,  writing 
of  "  the  way  and  race  of  Saints  "  when  he 

"  Fell  suddenly  into  an  allegory 
About  their  journey  and  the  way  to  glory 
In  more  than  twenty  things  whioh  I  set  down  ; 
This  done,  I  twenty  more  had  in  my  orown, 
And  they  began  aeain  to  multiply, 
Like  sparks  that  urom  the  ooals  of  fire  do  fly. 

"Thus  I  set  pen  to  paper  with  deliffht, 
And  quiokly  had  my  thoughts  in  black  and  white. 
For  haring  now  my  method  by  the  end 
Still,  M I  pulled,  it  oame ;  and  so  I  penn'd 
It  down  ;  until  at  Isat  it  oame  to  be 
For  length  and  breadth  the  bigness  that  you  see." 

It  is  the  story  of  a  true  artist  awaking  to 
the  consciousness  of  his  gifts  and  to  the  joy 
of  their  application  and  use — of  a  creator 
feeling  at  his  heart  the  flrst  divine  throbbings 
of  creative  energy  and  might. 

Several  of  the  points  we  have  mentioned 
are  ably  and  eloquently  discussed  by  Mr. 
Froude.  But  the  main  interest  of  his 
volume  lies  in  its  careful  study  of  Bunyan's 
spiritual  history  and  of  Bunyan  as  the  repre- 
sentative and  spokesman  of  seventeenth- 
century  Puritanism.  Indeed,  one  might 
perhaps  complain  that  Mr.  Froude  does  not 
enough  consider  Bunyan  for  his  own  sake,  so 
to  speak,  but  rather  makes  use  of  him  for  the 
consideration  of  the  religious  question.  It 
is  here  that  his  volume  is  faulty ;  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  one  closes  it  with  Mr. 
Froude  on  one's  mind  rather  than  John 
Bunyan.  Mr.  Froude  is  not  sufficiently  dis- 
engaged and  unimpassioned  to  write  with  due 
critical  calmness  and  self-suppression  of  a 
work  that,  in  certain  ways,  moves  him  so 
deeply  as  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  He  cannot 
stand  outside  his  subject  and,  vividly  and 
disinterestedly  bringing  it  before  us,  let  it 
speak  for  itself.  It  is  as  if,  in  showing  us  a 
portrait,  the  painter  should  place  his  owa 
head  close  alongside  of  it,  and  by  his  bril- 
liant monologue  and  in  other  ways  so  attract 
us  that  we  should  grow  distracted,  and  find 
ourselves  thinking  about  the  painter  and 
not  the  painted.  Mr.  Froude  is  one  of  those 
persons  who  must  take  a  side  and  fight 
vigorously  on  it ;  and  this  is  not  a  disposition 
favourable  for  the  production  of  sound 
criticism.  Still,  there  is  much  to  be  thank- 
ful for,  and  no  admirer  of  Bunyan  must 
abstain  from  reading  this  fresh  contribution 
to  the  literature  that  is  gathering  around 
Bunyan's  name. 

The  Clarendon  Press  volume  before  us 
provides  an  excellently  printed  text  of  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Ghace  Abounding, 
together  with  A  Relation  of  his  Imprison- 
ment,   The  Chace  Abounding  is  well  placed 
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by  the  side  of  The  FilgrMm  Frogrem^  fer^  as 
Mr.  Froude  wtUskys^thtkttsr  woriL  *'is  tks 
same  sto)rj  whisk  lie  has  tdld  of  htmssIT  in 
Qraee  Ji&tmdi^  tiirowti  oat  into  an  objes* 
tire  foite."  The  '*  Bio|;raphiesl  btrodao- 
tion"  is  well  infextned  aad  w^l  wriiita* 
CSanon  VenabloB  does  not  settle  the  question 
as  to  which  sid^  Bonjan  served  on  in  the  Civil 
War,  hut  holds  it  most  probable  that  it  wsA 
the  side  of  the  Parliament.  Oeriainlj 
Maoaulay  is  wrong  in  speftking  So  positiv^y 
of  his  enlisting  in  the  Parliamen1»ry  army ; 
we  incline  to  think  Mir.  Froude  also  is  wrbng 
in  agreeing  with  those  who  assign  him  to  the 
Boyalists.  For  the  re^t,  Mi^.  VenaUes'  Notes 
are,  on  the  whole,  nseftil  snd  illiistrative. 
Now  and  then  they  bre  somewhat  ii'releysnl 
— that  is,  if  the  first  purpose  of  notes  ife  to 
enlighten  the  text,  and  not  to  convey  genenj 
information.  Thus,  &  propoa  of  **  tkey  will 
stick  like  burs "  we  are  told  that  "  bur  is 
allied  to  th«  French  banrre"  do.,  in  a  para- 
graph ten  lineb  long !  This,  and  sevetal  other 
notes,  as  those  on  heshrewyfrespassjchurlyrespity 
caitiff',  should)  If  insetted  at  alU  have  been  in- 
serted in  a  glossary  at  the  ^nd  of  the  Voluine. 
They  reaihr  interrupt  the  stucly  of  the  text, 
whatever  philological  or  other  valoe  they  may 
have.  Mr.  Yenables  is  disposed  to  think  that 
Bunyan  was  acquainted  with  Ths  Fatty 
Queen,  This  is  a  questionnever  yet  thoroughly 
discussed,  tndeed,  we  may  say  that  the 
general  question  of  fiunyan's  sources  and 
models  has  never  yet  been  fully  considered. 
His  one  great  quarry  was,^a8  we  have  said, 
the  Bible ;  but  there  were  other  works,  few 
no  doubt,  but  not  to  be  forgotten,  if  we 
would  understand  how  his  mind  was  famished. 
For  instance,  we  know  he  had  read  JBevis  of 
Hampton ;  and  something  might  be  said  of 
the  iuflaence  on  him  of  this  and  other  old 
romances.  Caught  \a  not  a  "strong"  pre- 
terite (see  p.  44§),  though  Mr.  Venables  has 
many  companions  in  that  error.  The  cockle- 
shell (p.  482)  was  not  a  badge  of  all  pilgrims, 
but  properly  of  those  to  Compostella.  On 
p.  291,  lG6o  is  given  as  the  date  of  the  pub- 
lication of  Grace  Abounding,  but  in  the  work 
itself  (see  p.  391)  Bunyan  speaks  of  having 
lain  in  prison  *'  now  complete  twelve  years, *' 
Le,,  is  writing  in  1672.  Mr.  Yenaotes  is 
"provoked,'*  by  "  the  exceeding  beauty  **  of 
the  Shepherd  Boy's  song  in  the  Valley  of 
Humiliation,  "so  unlike  the  rugged  rhymes 
and  halting  measure  of  Bunyan's  verse  gener- 
ally," to  doubt  whether  it  was  "really 
composed  by  him,  and  not  rather,  like  the 
stanzas  from  the  Old  Version  of  the  Psalms 
on  p.  218,  taken  from  some  other  source."  As 
to  such  a  conjecture  what  Mr.  Froude  has  to 
say  on  pp.  92-95  is  well  worth  reading. 

JoHK  W.  Halbs. 


A  Little  Light  on  Cretan  Insurrection,      By 
A.  J.  Yule.     (Murray.) 

This  little  volume,  of  less  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pages,  is  designed  not  only  to 
refresh  the  memories  of  its  readers  with 
respect  to  the  insurrection  in  Crete  in  the 
years  1866  to  1868,  and  to  trace  its  influence 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  island  at  the 
present  time,  bnt  contains  a  brief  review  of 
the  earlier  history,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
same  causes  have  been  at  work  for  oenturies 


past.  Orstan  Utftecy  is,  indeed>  as  the  antkot 
eommelioes  hv  tfeUuig  ns)  marked  by  "  an 
almost  nnbrokeii  series  of  revolts  tiurongh 
nearly  eight  centunes*"  But  ^ese  revolts, 
according  to  her  view,  are  easily  sparable 
into  two  distinct  classes,  which  may  be  termed 
"Political  Kebellions  and  Administrative 
Bisings — ttie  formei)  rebellions  against  the 
dominant  dynasty ;  the  latter,  not  political, 
but  rather  an  extreioae  form  of  armed  protest, 
for  ttierely  municipal  objects."  Btit  beside 
this,  there  exists  another  broad  distinction 
between  those  insurrection^  which  have  been 
really  national  movements  and  "  revolts  arti- 
ficially created  by  foreign  agency  foJr  foreign 
objects, reacting  on  local  patriotism  and  credu- 
lity. Of  the  revolts  which  have  deso- 
lated Crete,  no  less  than  nine  [as  she  assures 
us]  inay  be  distinctly  referred  to  the  latt^t 
dource  alone.'*  To  anyone  who  has  paid 
the  slightest  attention  to  Cretan  affairs — an 
episode  in  the  modem  history  of  Europe 
which  has  attracted  ver^  little  attention  in 
this  country — ^the  words  jusl  cited  will  ftuAce 
to  indicate  the  standpoint  from  which  they 
are  viewed  in  the  work  before  us.  From  the 
first  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  of  1866, 
the  author  tells  us,  the  Cretan  councils  had 
been  divided  into  two  parties — ^those  of  the 
unionists  and  the  autonomists;  the  one 
desiring  the  annexation  of  Crete  to  the  Hel- 
lenic kingdom,  the  other  aiming  at  practical 
independence  as  a  vassal  principality  of 
Turkey,  a  position  analogous  to  that  of 
Servia  before  the  late  war,  or  even  more 
closely  to  that  which  is  still  occupied  by  the 
island  of  Samos. 

Of  these  two  parties,  acoording  to  the 
estimate  of  the  author, 

"  the  advocates  of  union  to  Greece  were  greatly 
in  the  minority  as  to  numbers,  but  included  aU 
the  speech-making,  protocolising  part  of  the 
community,  the  members  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  many  members  of  the  Assembly, 
and  oenrtain  condcitieri;  in  short,  those  whose 
importance  depended  on  Hellenic  gold,  and 
who,  in  the  event  of  nnion  to  Greece,  expected 
to  make  politioal  capital  out  of  their  past 
disorders." 

It  is  needless  to  add,  after  this  quotation, 
that  the  writer  belong^  to  that  party  who 
believe  that  Crete  would  enjoy  more  tran- 
quillity and  prosperity  by  remaining  nominally 
subject  to  die  Turkish  empire,  but  in  posses- 
sion of  virtual  autonomy,  than  by  annexation 
to  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

Aooording  to  the  views  of  this  class  of 
politictaiis,  all  the  recent  insurrections  in 
Crete,  especially  that  of  1866--68,  and  still 
more  the  latest  outbreak — ^it  can  hardly  be 
called  an  insurrection — ^in  1878,  have  not 
only  been  fostered  andenoouraged  by  HeUenic 
intrigues  and  Hellenic  emissaries — a  fact 
which  admits  of  no  di8pute->-but  have  been 
mainly  produced  by  these  agencies,  which 
not  only  fanned  the  flame  of  revolt^  but  on 
repeated  occasions  prevented  the  natives  of 
the  island  from  coming  to  a  settlement  with 
the  Turkish  Government  on  terms  which  Uiey 
themsdves  would  have  been  willing  to  accept. 
Again  and  again  could  the  insurgents  have 
secured  that  autonomy  whioh  is  the  real 
desire  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population. 
But  "this  solution  of  the  Cretan  question 
would  have  been  a  most  bitter  pill  to  Greece ; 
Samos  having  taught   her  how  much  the 


municipal  genius  of  the  Greek  race  can,  to  thi 
detriment  of  th6  Gr^t  Idea,  adapt  itself  to  thi 
re^/imen  of  small  local  autotemies.*'  It  cer« 
tamly  appears  to  be  the  faet  that  most  d  tbi 
intelligent  foreigner*  who  have  resided  fcl 
some  time  in  the  island,  like  the  author  of  thi 
work  before  us,  become  favourable  to  ths 
idea  of  autonomy,  and  look  upon  it  as  the 
most  promising  solatioa  of  the  Cretan  dffi^ 
culty.  That  a  large  proportion  of  the  mtiTe 
population  should  favour  this  view  is  not  to* 
be  wondered  at,  as  the  possession  of  local 
and  municipal  freedom  is  naturally  the  olbject 
of  every  half-civilised  people* 

But  it  is  singuhir  that  one  obvious  difficoltf 
attending  this  supposed  settlement  of  the 
question  does  not  Heeih  to  present  itself  to 
its  adtoeates,  and  is  never  adverted  to  in  tto 
worit  b^ore  us.  Assumii^  that  such  a 
autonoB^  as  that  proposed  would  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  minority  of  the  population, 
and  that  Crete  might  govern  itself  in  tnn. 
quillity,  if  10  to  itH^^  what  probabilitj  is 
there  that  it  would  be  left  to  work  out  the 
problem  in  its  own  way  ?  If  the  Greeb 
have  heretofore  been  so  active  in  carrjiog  oa 
intrigues  and  sowing  dissension  among  the 
islanders  with  a  view  to  annexation  ^  the 
HeUenic  kingdom,  what  prospect  is  there  that 
these  intrigues  will  cease  after  a  temporary 
settlement  has  been  effected  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  their  views  f  The  caie  of  Samos  is 
not  in  reality  a  parallel ;  not  only  beestue  the 
population  of  that  island  is  whollv  Qmlr) 
without  ahy  admiiture  of  the  Tarldih  el^ 
ment,  but  because  its  impottance  is  oot  sneh 
as  to  render  it  an  object  of  ambition  to  the 
other  Powers  of  Europe,  while  its  poeitionin 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Turkish 
shores  of  the  Aegean  precludes  any  leason- 
able  pretence  for  including  it  in  the  OieA 
monarchy.  That  the  Cretans  will  be  able  to 
shut  their  ears  to  all  the  disturbing  agents, 
French  and  Russian,  as  well  as  Hellenid 
who  have  been  so  active  in  the  island  in  times 
past  is  a  consummation  which,  howerer 
devoutly  it  may  be  wished,  can  hardly  be 
looked  forward  to  With  confidence  by  any  but 
a  most  sanguine  partisan. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  in  specnlating  cm 
the  probable  future  of  Crete  that,  apart  from 
the  Government  (Vinctionaries  and  garrison, 
the  native  Mussulman  population  still  forms 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  rf 
the  island ;  and  an  important  fact  in  regard 
to  them,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
before  eeen,  is  mentioned  by  the  author,  who 
affirms  that 

"every  Mussulman  in  Crete  is  almost  from 
childhood  affiliated  to  one  of  three  or  fonr 
powerftd  religious  Orders.  These  Orders,  e^^^ 
mg  large  revenues  smd  wide  influence,  ^? 
and  obtain  unquestioning  obedience  from  thai 
disciples,  and,  acting  as  secret  politioal  soaebes, 
wield  a  compact  power  far  more  formidable  than 
any  possessed  by  the  Porte." 
Such  a  disturbing  element  as  this  can  oertaiiJy 
not  be  ignored,  and  it  is  one  that  will  prob- 
ably increase  in  strength  and  activity  as  the 
Mahometans  find  themselves  dedining  u 
political  position  and  influence. 

The  historical  sketch  of  the  insurrection 

and  civil  war  which  lasted  from  1866  to 

1868  is  taken  in  great  part  from  the  work  oi 

Mr.  Stillman,»  which  onr  author^ratg^^ 

*  See  AcAnonr,  October  31,  m4»  p*  «71« 
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its  i.npartiilHcj,  l&otMthdtflKii^ti^  Wli'at  Ae 
cftlls  *'  tbb  enthusiMfai  iuifd^tejndtdljs  "  Of  the 
inriter ;  and,  ts  khem  are  cmrectly  opposed  to 
the  TiewB  adyoeirfied  hi  the  work  biflsre  tm, 
we  feel  Tvasonably  tesid-ed  that  a  Harratiye 
in  whieh  they  bolh  cohcor  is  stibstAntialfT 
correct,  fiat  Mr.  & tiUtnan's  book,  published  at 
New  YoA  in  1874,  is  very  little  kiroim  in  this 
country  ;  and  the  author  of  the  little  volume 
now  presented  to  the  reader  has  done  ^ood 
serrioe  in  brinKing  together  in  a  compendious 
form  A  considerraie  amonnt  of  information 
which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  gleaned  from 
the  Tolnminous  pages  of  bulky  Blue-books. 
These  **  rough  not^/'  as  they  are  modestly 
called,  are  not  only  the  results  of  an 
intimate  acquaintance  #ith  Crete,  \>ut  are 
drawn  up  in  a  clear  and  vigorous  style,  which 
will  doubtless  attract  many  refers  who  have 
no  previous  acquaintance  With  the  subject. 

E.   H.  BXTNBUKT. 


Sisfory  of  the  MangoU,  Part  II.  Divisions 
I.  and  II.  By  Henry  H.  Howerth.  (Long- 
mans.) 

Or  the  three  parts  ih  which  Mr.  Hdworth 
propa«e8  to  comprise  the  Miitory  of  the 
Monyoh,  th^  firBt  a^^fearfe'd  in  1876,  and  was 
deroted  chiefly  to  « i«eltai  of  tto  origin,  the 
consolidation,  and  the  dedine  of  the  empire 
of  Jengfais  Khan  and  his  successors  in  ^e 
supreme  Khaganship.  The  AcjIdemt  was 
among  tiie  eaiiiest  joumiEilB  to  give  it  welcome ; 
and,  Plough  the  reviewer  appraised  its  value 
in  no  stinted  spirit,  repeated  consultation  and 
cmnpniiscm  have  convinced  him  that  the 
approbation  bestowed  wad  certainly  not  on 
the  side  of  exaggeration.  The  first  impression 
of  a  great  book,  like  the  first  impressioh  of  a 
great  building,  \h  often  one  of  disappoihtVfient ; 
vhile  a  juster  appreciation  of  ite  vast  propor- 
tions is  the  result  of  a  longer  and  closer 
Acquaintance.  Mr.  Howorth  has  greatly 
mcreased  his  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  students 
of  Oriental  history  by  the  two  divisions  in- 
clnded  in  his  second  volume.  They  bear  the 
impress  of  the  same  sterling  qualities  which 
ensured  for  the  first  volume  a  permanent 
value.  The  industry,  thb  conscientiousness, 
the  modesty,  the  sagacity,  and  the  jodicial 
impartiality  which  Were  cohdpicuous  in  the 
first  instalment  of  his  great  wrok  are  as 
diaracteristfc  of  the  presenti  and  run  like 
metallic  veins  through  the  rock.  If  the 
reader,  atthtcted  by  the  glamour  and  mystery 
that  overhang  the  £a^,  tttms  over  th^  pages 
of  this  book  for  amusement  he  will  find  him- 
idf  disappointed ;  there  are  many  parts  which 
are  not  entertaining,  altongh  the  author, 
after  a  wearisome  march  through  an  and 
region,  sometimes  manages  to  conduct  his 
readers  to  an  oasis,  where  he  calls  a  halt ;  and 
by  an  extract  from  fiome  old  traveller  he  lights 
Qp  the  scene  with  the  colours  of  life,  and 
enables  them,  amid  the  dimness  of  a  remote 
age  and  an  uncongenial  race,  to  claim  kindred 
vith  their  kind.  The  work  to  which  Mr. 
Boworth  has  so  courageously  addressed  him- 
idf  ia  that  of  a  pioneer ;  he  has  '*  to  make 
rare  of  his  foothold  in  a  quaking  morass, 
by  driving  in  piles  before  he  steps;''  and 
pioneers  necessarily  achieve  their  work  under 
circumstances  which  are  weariBome.  It  is 
obvioos,  too,  that  history,  being  the  record  of 


•a  nsltiotk,  nnifct  {varbake  of  the  weieilth  or  tiie 
poveity,  the  vtoiety  tit  tk^  monotony,  ef  the 
elements  which  make  np  a  nation's  life*  The 
htstoriah  is  limited  by  oie  laws  of  hift  art  to 
the  maHerials  whieh  he  finds,  and  is  bonnd  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  adorn  his  pietttre  by 
additions  of  his  oWn.  The  Mongol  belongs  to 
the  less-gffted  and  nnprogreftsive  section  of 
onr  species;  and  his  story  cannot  be  en- 
livened  by  thre  rich  and  varied  lights  which 
the  developm^tof  literature,  isoience,  and  the 
fine  arts  throws  on  the  biography  of  more 
favoured  races.  Mr.  Howorth  does  not  pro- 
fess to  enter  into  competition  with  those 
great  masters  who,  as  in  the  imitative  arts, 
by  the  management  of  perspective,  select 
some  of  the  culminating  moments  of  a  nation's 
life ;  and  condense  into  one  point  of  time,  and 
exhibit  lit  a  single  glance,  the  whole  tale,  in 
the  conviction  that,  if  such  supreme  epochs  are 
understood,  the  intervening  periods  will  ez- 
pl^  themselves.  He  could  Hot  adopt  such 
a  style  of  narraitive  without  incurring  the  risk 
of  ffldlnre.  He  has  aimed  at  a  goal  within  his 
reach,  and  he  has  reached  it.  The  pnrchaser 
of  these  volumes  may  congratulate  himself  on 
the  possession  of  a  whole  cyclopaedia  of  infor- 
mation, collected  from  countless  sources,  and 
skilfnlly  sifted  and  arranged.  Mr.  Howorth's 
narrative  Is  always  clear;  and  the  student  has 
only  to  read  his  masterly  Preface  to  be  con- 
vinced that,  Vffhen  the  occasion  demands  it, 
his  style  has  a  freshness  and  a  vigour  of  its 
own. 

After  an  ethnological  chapter,  the  first 
division  of  the  two  just  published  begins 
with  the  career  of  Batn,  who  inherited  die 
military  genius  of  his  redoubtable  grandfather. 
Jenghis  Khan  died  in  1227,  and,  before  ten 
years  had  passed  away,  it  was  fonnd  that  the 
oamMigffs  of  the  Mongols  were  big  with  fate 
for  Europe  as  well  as  fbr  Asia.  The  d^ge 
which  had  inundated  Central  and  Eastern 
Asia  was  already  flooding  the  confines  of 
Muscovy;  the  tide  rose  higher  and  higher, 
and  erery  successive  wave  of  its  advance 
swept  away  a  kingdom.  Poland  and  Hnn- 
gaiy  shared  the  fate  of  Muscovy,  and  the 
frontiers  of  the  Oerman  Empire  were  im- 
perilled.  The  East  sent  a  cry  for  help  to 
the  West;  Islam  sought  to  fraternise  with 
Ghridtendom  against  the  common  foe  of  the 
human  raes.  £>mbBS8ie8  reached  the  Courts 
of  Europe  from  the  Soldan,  and  the  monarohs 
of  England  and  France  were  offered  the 
friendship  of  the  Old  Man  of  th^  Mountain. 
But  Courts  which,  were  deaf  to  the  prayers  of 
the  Bmperor  Frederick  II.,  anathematised  by 
the  Chni'dh,  could  hold  no  pariey  with  the 
nnbeHever,  and  their  reply  was,  ''Let  the 
infidel  dogs  bite  and  devour  each  other.''  In 
the  meantime  the  hosts  of  Batu  pressed  for- 
ward, carrying  havoc  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  A  vivid  picture  of  the  devastation 
wrought  has  been  left  us  by  Roger  Varadien- 
sis — "The  best  picture  that  I  have  ever 
seen,"  says  Gibbon,  "  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  a  barbaric  invasion"  {Decline  and  Fall^ 
vol.  zi.,  p.  S98) — and  its  details  are  incor- 
porated into  Mr.  Howorth's  narrative.  The 
death  of  his  suzerain,  Octagai,  and  the  Serious 
question  of  succession  which  that  event 
raided,  recalled  Batu  from  his  career  of 
slaughter.  He  did  not  return  to  Mongolia, 
but  fixed  his  camping-ground  on  the  Volga, 


bntside  the  bounds  of  Russia.  Tike  r^asoii 
for  this  dioie4  is  giten  by  the  aatbor  id 
^  pa«8ag6  which  is  a  Mr  aatnple  of  his 
work  :— 

**lu  ordet  to  realise  th^  Mad  <sf  authority 
which  data  exeroised^  we  ihast  tUmk  of  him, 
not  as  \ki»  sovereign  of  a  eettled  cM&teuaity^ 
ruling  over  cities  and  agricultarists  with  fixed 
settlements,  but  as  the  leader  of  a  grbat 
nomadic  host,  whose  herds  required  wide 
prairie  lands  to  feed  them,  and  who  taioved 
about  as  the  ezigendes  of  these  herds  de- 
manded. We  stiu  have  ih  ftdniiiture  atiiOng 
the  Kahnuks  and  l^zaks  conditidiis  which 
answer  to  this  deaorji^tion.  NoW^  the  greater 
part  of  Russia  Proper  ia  the  thirteenth  centuzy — 
almost  all  the  country,  |n  fiMt,  whi(^  had  been 
occupied  or  settled  by  Slavic  setiiers,  and  whose 
kernel  is  known  to  us  as  Great  Bussia — was  in 
every  way  unsuited  to  the  life  of  a  nomadic 
raoe.  For  the  most  part  covered  With  wood 
and  morass,  the  towns  were  mere  clearances  in 
the  forest,  and  were  separated  ftcnsL  one  another 
by  wide  stretches  of  forest  and  bog.  Baeh  land 
as  had  been  reclaimed  was  under  the  plough, 
and  was  not  grass  laad.  This  offered  few 
temptations  to  the  invaders  to  settle  in, 
especially  as  the  climate  was  harsh  and  Severe. 
This  great  kernel  of  Central  Buesia,  however, 
was  bounded  on  the  south  and  the  south-east 
by  a  very  different  kind  of  land.  There  were 
huge  fiat  plains  covered  mth  juicy  grasses.  The 
ex^lenoe  of  the  pasture  of  these  plains  is  best 
proved  by  their  being  the  homes  of  the  famous 
breed  of  Ukraine  oatUe,  the  famous  fat-tailed 
sheep,  and  the  hardy  Cossack  horses.  Here 
were  no  interminable  forests  or  quagmires — 
no  boundaries  or  limits.  These  steppes  or 
pampas  were  in  effect  a  rery  patadise  fc^  a 
nomadic  race." 

The  empire  founded  under  the  conditions 
of  the  Mongolic  conque(&t  could  not  laftt,  and 
signs  of  disintegration  soon  appealed.  In 
political  as  in  physical  organisms  pli^cocious 
maturity  rednesses  itself  by  a  rapid  decline. 
Pillaging  expeditions  which  are  fUt&l  to  a 
settled  nation  of  agriculturists  Who  ate  bound 
to  the  soil  may  become  the  very  life  of  a 
nomadic  trit>e|  where  the  whole  nommunity, 
familiarised  with  the  use  of  arms,  are  converted 
on  occasion  into  an  army,  and  carry  with 
them  the  herds  which  yield  them  sustenance. 
When  the  marauding  impulse  hab  spent  it^lf, 
with  a  return  to  their  old  p&storal  hieibits  they 
drivel  into  a  stolid  existence.  Besides,  the 
empire  of  Jen^is  Khan  Was  too  heterogeneoUb 
And  unwieldy  for  durability,  and  iii  a  few 
generations  tt  was  broken  into  shredd  and 
fragYnentd.  These  from  their  obviousness  are 
the  causes  that  first  attract  notice ;  but  other 
causes,  although  less  conspicuous,  operated 
with  a  force  not  less  fatal.  Mr.  Howorth'^ 
shrewdness  had  detected  a  subsidiary  dis- 
integrating power  in  the  conversion  of 
Berek6,  Batu^S  brother  and  succetedr,  to 
Mohammedanism.  The  etory  of  the  Qolden 
Horde  located  on  the  Volga  is  nfecessarily 
interlocked  with  the  fortunes  of  Muscovy, 
whose  Grand  Dukes  became  tributaries  to  the 
Khan ;  and  the  historian  was  obliged  to  in- 
terweave with  his  narration  such  portions  of 
Russian  history  as  serve  by  their  connexion 
to  illustrate  the  events  he  professed  to  relate. 
Some  readers  may  be  disposed  to  think  that 
he  has  been  tempted  into  longer  digressions 
about  the  intrigued  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
Court  of  Moscow  than  wad  absolutely  de- 
muided  by  his  subject ;  akid  that  the  effect 
is  that  they  have  before  them  a  hundred 
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croBsing  threacte,  of  yariegated  fibre,  whiob 
complicate  Uie  CYolatioii  of  the  storj.  His 
transitionsi  howeyer,  are  generally  clear 
and  natural;  and  the  continuity  of  the 
tale  is  maintained  by  the  skill  with 
which  he  connects  his  generalisation  with  the 
facts  which  suggest  it  And,  possibly,  he 
may  plead  in  extenuation  that  the  history  of 
Rossia  is  bat  little  known.  The  flood  of 
Mongolian  barbarism  which  had,  in  its  im- 
petuous fury,  efiEaced  all  the  traces  of  old 
tillage  in  Russia,  passed  not  away  without 
depositing  the  seeds  of  a  future  harvest,  ferti- 
lising thus  the  soil  it  had  desolated.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  the  fifth  chapter  for  an 
account  of  the  process  by  which  the  truculent 
Qolden  Horde  shrank  by  degrees  into  the 
petty  Khanate  of  Astrakhan,  and  Russia, 
breaking  the  Tartar  yoke,  avenged  her  ac- 
cumulated wrongs  on  the  ruthless  oppressor. 

The  succeeding  chapters  shift  the  scene 
from  the  Volga  back  to  Central  Asia,  and  the 
second  division  begins  with  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  history  of  Bukhara.  In  this  part  of  the 
work  we  enter  on  a  comparatively  well-known 
region,  as  Mr.  Howorth  follows,  for  the  most 
part,  the  guidance  of  M.  Yambery,  whose 
History  of  Bukhara  was  an  important 
addition  to  our  literature,  and  which  has 
not  been  superseded,  in  spite  of  the  merci- 
less criticism  to  which  a  Russian  scholar 
has  submitted  some  of  its  sections.  The 
interest  deepens  as  we  approach  nearer 
our  own  times ;  but  space  forbids  the 
writer  to  foUow  the  thrilling  story.  It  only 
remains  to  add  that  each  chapter  is  accom- 
panied by  learned  notes,  geographical,  topo- 
graphical, and  archaeological,  which  are  far 
from  mere  literary  hric-a-hrac^  and  add  greatly 
to  the  value  of  the  book.  A  third  division  of 
this  colossal  work  is  promised,  and  all  scholars 
will  unite  with  Mr.  Howorth  in  the  hope  that 
he  may  have  strength  and  patience  to  com- 
pass it.  W.  C.  Stalltbsass. 


E(Vo>v  Baaikucq.    A  Reprint  of  the  Edition  of 
1648.    By  E.  J.  L.  Scott    (Elliot  Stock.) 

The  main  strength  of  the  external  testimony 
to  the  Caroline  authorship  of  the  Eihon  lies 
in  the  concurrence  of  independent  evidence 
in  its  favour.  It  frequently  happens,  as  aU 
historical  enquirers  are  aware,  that  witnesses 
who  ought  to  have  known  all  about  the  matter 
make  statements,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  or 
twenty  years,  which  are  founded  rather  on 
vague  reminiscences  than  on  positive  know- 
ledge. With  every  additional  witness,  of 
whom  it  can  be  shown  to  be  probable  that 
he  has  spoken  without  communication  with 
others  who  tell  the  same  tale,  the  risk  of  this 
kind  of  error  is  diminished  until  it  becomes 
practically  unappreciable.  The  service  which 
Mr.  Scott  has  rendered  in  the  Preface  to  Mr. 
Elliot  Stock's  reprint  is  to  put  on  permanent 
record  the  new  evidence  which  he  recently 
published  in  the  Athenaeum.  This  evidence 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :— 

1.  A  statement  by  Bishop  Mew,  reported 
by  Archbishop  Tenison,  that  he  had  actuaUy 
seen  at  Naseby  fragments  of  the  Mkon 
written  with  the  King's  own  hand. 

2.  A  series  of  letters  written  in  1650. 
Among  these  is  one  signed  by  four  persons^ 
(wo  of  whom  are  Cosin  and  Morley — Morley 


being,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  principal 
witness  called  on  Gauden's  side — in  which 
the  statement  that  the  book  "  was  not 
written  by  the  late  King''  is  qualified  as 
a  scandal.  Moreover,  this  letter  encloses 
a  draft  of  anotiier  letter  intended  to  be 
signed  by  Charles  II.,  which  orders  Sir 
R.  Browne  to  have  a  correct  French  trans- 
lation made ;  ''  the  care  in  procuring 
whereof,  according  to  the  true  original  copy, 
we  have  committed  unto  our  chaplain,  Dr. 
Cosin,  Dean  of  Peterborough,"  from  which  it 
follows  that  Morley  and  Cosin  asserted  that 
there  was  a  **  true  orig'mal  copy,"  Morley,  at 
least,  being  the  person  who,  according  to 
Gauden's  story,  knew  the  whole  book  to  be  a 
forgery. 

3.  The  quotation  by  Nicholas,  from  a  copy 
which,  being  referred  to  by  folios  and  not  by 
pages,  must  evidently  have  been  in  MS.,  and 
which,  in  one  instance  at  least,  gives  a  dif- 
ferent reading  from  that  of  the  printed  book. 
It  will  be  observed  that  each  of  these  dis- 
coveries is  in  itself  exceedingly  strong  evi- 
dence, and  that  each  one  of  them  is  perfectly 
independent  of  the  other  two. 

Since  Mr.  Scott's  Preface  was  printed,  a 
Aresh  discovery  has  been  made,  of  which  he 
gives  an  account  in  the  Athenaeum  for  April 
10.  Mr.  J.  B.  Marsh,  having  taken  a  copy, 
«8ome  seven  or  eight  years  ago,"  of  the 
prayer  in  Charles's  handwriting  which  was 
printed  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Bruce  in  the 
Preface  to  the  volume  of  his  '*  Calendar  of 
State  Papers"  for  1631-38,  forwarded  it 
to  Mr.  Scotti  asking  him  to  compare  it  with 
the  Eihon^  "  in  order  to  discover,  if  possible, 
similarities  of  expression,  and  modes  of 
thought."  Mr.  Scott  at  once  identified  this 
prayer  with  the  second  of  the  prayers 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  JEikon,  which  is 
practically  the  same,  though  certain  additions 
and  momfications  have  been  introduced 
into  it. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  the  question  of  authorship 
thus  made  by  Mr.  Marsh  and  Mr.  Scott  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  is  conclusive;  and  those  who, 
like  myself,  are  most  anxious  that  Mr.  Marsh 
and  Mr.  Scott  may  make  out  their  case  are 
specially  bound  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  adopt- 
ing inferences  not  clearly  to  be  justified  by 
the  premisses. 

What  is  proved  ia  that  one  of  the  prayers 
at  the  end  of  the  JEikon  was  nearly  identical 
with  one  written  by  the  King's  own  hand 
somewhere  about  the  jear  1631.  From  this 
it  follows,  if  not  quite  with  mathematical 
certainty,  at  least  with  the  very  strongest 
possible  probability  that  the  other  prayers 
which  accompany  it  were  also  the  King's 
own,  either  by  authorship  or  adoption.  But 
does  it  follow  with  anything  like  equal  prob- 
ability that  what  is  usually  known  as 
the  Mkon  itself  was  the  King's  own  ?  Charles, 
no  doubt,  used  these  prayers  for  many 
months,  perhaps  for  many  years.  Supposing 
— which  let  it  be  remembered  that  I  do  not 
myself  believe — that,  according  to  Mrs. 
Gauden's  story,  her  husband  employed  Bishop 
Duppa  to  show  the  Mkon  to  Charles  I.,  why 
should  not  Duppa  have  got  hold  of  a  copy  of 
these  prayers  through  Juxon  or  in  any  other 
way,  and  have  allowed  Gauden  to  take  a  copy  ? 


Mr.  Scott  indeed  tells  us  that  the  dis- 
covery <<  gives  indubitable  authenticity  to 
what  has  always,  from  Milton  down  to 
Mr.  Pattison,  been  looked  upon  as  parcel  of 
the  Mkon  itself."  There  is,  however,  one 
witness  later  than  Mr.  Pattison  who  may  be 
called  on  the  other  side.  In  his  Preface  to 
Mr.  Elliot  Stock's  Reprint  (p.  iv.)  Mr.  Scott 
hioiseir,  arguing  against  Mr.  Pattison,  uses 
the  following  words  :— 

''What  had  a  subsequent  Appendix  to  th« 
Eikon  (the  prayers  bemg  no  part  of  the  first 
edition,  but  added  afterwards  to  later  oaee)  to 
do  with  the  authentic  character  of  a  work  of 
which  at  the  time  of  publication  they  formed 
no  portion  P  " 

Mr.  Marsh,  it  is  announced,  proposes  to 
print  the  letter  in  both  forms  in  the  Antiquari/ 
for  next  month,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
be  will  take  the  opportunity  to  clear  ap  the 
difficulties  which  still  surround  the  subject. 

On  another  point  of  far  less  importanee 
Mr.  Scott  has,  by  an  evident  slip  of  the  pen, 
given  an  uncertain  sound.  At  p.  vii.  he 
quotes  from  a  sermon  of  Gauden's  as  baring 
been  delivered  "on  January  30,  1648  [9]." 
At  p.  zi.  he  refers  the  same  sermon  to  January 
30, 1649  [50]. 

Savxtbl  R.  GjLKDIKEB. 


Sodge  and  his  Muters,      By  Richard  Jef- 
feries.    In  2  vols.     (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 

Taking  as  his  theme  the  recent  agricultaral 
depression,  Mr.  Jefferies  here  depicts  varioas 
types  of  farms  and  farmers,  together  with 
bankers,  solicitors,  clergy,  and  other  chane- 
ters  who,  more  or  less,  belong  to  ooaotrf 
life.  Hodge  himself  is  kept  too  much  in  the 
background.  When  one  of  his  old  masters  is 
sold  up,  he  views  the  scene  from  a  distance, 
resting  against  a  gate,  with  his  chin  on  his 
hand.  Or  frosted  with  age,  and  bent  doable, 
he  receives  a  reveard  for  long  service  at  the 
agricultural  show  from  the  jewelled  fingers 
of  a  marchioness.  He  hedges  and  ditches, 
and  occasionally  pays  a  visit  to  the  market 
town ;  but  his  inner  life,  his  sentiments,  hopes, 
and  fears,  are  not  revealed  to  us,  and  no  one 
could  have  done  this  better  than  Mr.  Jefferies. 
Hodge  is  here  the  unchanging,  respectfal, 
slow,  and  somewhat  obtuse  labourer  now 
rapidly  becoming  extinct.  He  is  seen  as  a 
picturesque  object  on  the  uplands  by  the  sheep 
with  the  rich  green  winter  twilight  beyond 
him  ;  or  added  as  the  last  touch  to  complete 
the  idyllic  beauty  of  some  white  fkrmhoase 
set  ia  pink-blossomed  orchards  overhanging 
the  trout  stream.  But  education  and,  more 
even  than  letters,  readier  means  of  moving 
from  one  place  to  another  have  now  developed 
numerous  types  of  the  day  labourer.  These 
come  into  contact  with  modern  life  in  ways 
familiar  to  all  who  have  studied  the  microcosm 
of  a  country  village ;  and,  if  we  may  look  into 
futurity  from  the  point  of  view  afforded  by 
the  general  election  and  its  party  cries,  will 
most  sensibly  affect  England's  social  and 
political  existence  not  many  years  hence.  Vi  e 
are  inclined,  therefore,  to  grumble  at  Mr. 
Jefferies'  reticence  on  these  points,  and  to 
resent  the  intrusion  of  old  bucolic  Hodga 
upon  us  in  our  pleasant  rambles  through  the 
district  which  the  author  has  made  so  com- 
pletelyi^lte^^  OKbfifi/ %l«^^'  ^ 
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jonng  Hodge,  the  best  worker  in  the  country 
side,  bnt  withal  the  most  profoundly  ignorant, 
having  just  preceded  the  uniTcrsal  education 
era,  who,  knowing  not  his  ABC,  yet  listens 
all  the  evening  to  his  wife  reading  histories 
of  the  Crimean  War  and  of  British  India, 
taken  in  in  parts  from  a  wandering  hawker  P 
Where  is  pharisaic  Hodge,  who,  with  the 
profoundest  respect  for  his  church-going 
mnster,  secretly  furthers  all  the  Nonconformist 
politics  of  the  village  ?  The  canting  Hodge, 
who  firmly  believes  that  the  Lost  Tribes  built 
the  Giants'  Causeway  and  settled  in  Con- 
nemara  ?  Hodge  the  ungrateful,  who,  after 
thirty  years  under  the  kindest  of  masters, 
falls  into  the  hands  of  an  agitator,  strikes  at 
a  busy  time,  and  passes  his  old  master  in  the 
lane  without  recognition?  These,  and  a 
dosen  more,  are  nnamiable  members  of  the 
great  Hodge  family,  but  they  are  not  here 
discriminated.  And  the  author  could  have 
done  it  so  well. 

It  was  a  hazardous  experiment  for  a  writer 
who  had  won  his  spurs  in  describing  with 
unrivalled  delicacy  the  varied  beauties  of  the 
country,   flower  and   hedgerow,    wild-bird's 
flight  and  song,  to  turn  to  its  human  interests, 
which  most  be  weighed  in   a  much  more 
critical  balance.     And  yet  it  is  from  the  very 
carefulness  with  which  the  natural  features 
of  the  district  were  painted,  and  which  has 
made  it  familiar  as  their  own  fields  to  country 
lovers,  that  we  miss  the  finer  touches,  the 
nuaneeg  of    motive  and  sentiment,  in  Mr. 
JeSeries'  sketches  of  Hodge's  masters.     In 
v>me  points  they  are  excellently  drawn,  and 
many  of  his  remarks  are  ingenious  and  sugges- 
tive  to  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  country. 
The  gradual  descent  of  the  farmer  on  the  road 
to  min,  thehoUowness  of  carrying  on  farming 
Vy  the  system  of  borrowing,  and  &e  sapping  of 
old  country  fashions  which  is  constantly  going 
OQ  by  the  influence  of  example  and  contact 
with  town  life  are  happily  touched    upon. 
Dury  farming  is  shown  to  be  not  always  the 
panacea  for  poverty  which  has  been  held  up 
to  the  depressed  farmer.    As  a  class,  farmers 
will  here  find  some  unpleasant  truths,  though 
Mr.  Jefferies'  style  renders  them  as  palatable 
as  may  be.     He  is  always  sensible ;  but  his 
outlines  are  occasionally  too  coarse  and  re- 
quire some  relief.    A  man  may  well  be  a 
scientific  farmer  without  having  a  mind  full 
of  art  and  being  found  at  luncheon  reading 
Antony  'and    Cleopatra  on   the  lawn.     The 
ambitious  squire  does  not  succeed  in  every 
Bcheme ;  nor  the  hard  landlord  wait  until  a 
remission  of  rent  is  forced  upon  him  by  a 
round-robin  from   all  his  tenants.    From  a 
professional  point  of  view,   too,  we    might 
eriticise  the  portrait  of  the  country  parson 
Bleeping  on  his  lawn,  and  point  out  the  exact 
pictnre  of  Tissot's  from  which  it  was  painted. 
Neither  does  a  curate  wear  a  shovel-hat,  so 
far  as  our  experience  goes;  while  it  would 
puzzle  Lord  Penzance  to  point  out  how  a 
Ticar  could  ''  wear  the  vestment  which  his 
degree  gave  him  the  strict  rights  to  assume ; " 
ind  the  oak  chest  must  indeed  be  capacious, 
as  well  as  "  ancient  and  ponderous,  in  which 
are  the  works  of  the  Fathers."    But  these 
are  minor  blemishes  in  two  pleasant  volumes 
of  political  economy  nicely  adapted  to  modern 
r^ers  and  rustic  intellects.     It  is  hardly 
t|e^l4  to  ((44  tbi|t  dell^htf ol   |>eeps   are 


here  and  there  obtained  through  them  of  the 
waving  wheat  fields,  or  an  old-fashioned  farm- 
house as  morning  lifts  round  Hodge's  garden ; 
here  Mr.  Jefleries  is  on  his  own  ground,  and 
in  another  sphere  of  art  we  should  look  in 
vain  for  their  homeliness  and  their  beauty 
save  on  the  canvases  of  Millet.  The  tradi- 
tional Hodge  is  fast  dying  out,  and  being  re- 
placed by  less  picturesque  successors.  Those 
who  knew  him  intimately  can  bear  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  Mr.  Jefleries'  words  when  he 
is  at  length  brought  to  die  at  the  union. 

*'  Plain  as  is  the  fare,  it  was  better  than  the 
old  man  had  existed  on  for  years;  but  though 
better  it  was  not  his  dinner.  He  was  not  sitting 
in  his  old  chair,  at  his  own  old  table,  round 
which  his  children  had  once  gathered.  He  had 
not  planted  the  cabbage,  and  tended  it  while  it 
grew,  and  cut  it  himself.  So  it  was,  all  through 
tiie  workhouse  life.  The  dormitories  were  clean, 
but  the  ward  was  not  his  old  bedroom  up  the 
worm-eaten  steps,  with  the  slanting  ceiling, 
where  as  he  woke  in  the  morning  he  could  hear 
the  sparrows  chirping,  the  dhafl&nch  calling,  and 
the  lark  singing  aloft." 

At  length 

**ln  the  gray  of  the  winter  dawn,  as  the 
stars  paled  and  the  whitened  grass  was  stiff  with 
hoarfrost,  and  the  rime  coated  every  branch  of 
the  tall  elms,  as  the  milker  came  from  the  pen 
and  the  young  ploughboy  whistled  down  the 
road  to  his  work,  the  spirit  of  the  aged  man 
departed." 

M.  G.  Watkins. 


NEW  NOVELS. 


Countess,  Daphne.  By  Bita.  (Sampson 
Low  &  Co.) 

Martha  and  Mary.     (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 
The  White  Month.    By  the  Author  of  "  Car- 
touche," &c.     (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 

Ut  Mine  Stromtid :  a  Story  of  my  Farming 
Days.  From  the  German  of  F.  Renter. 
By  M.  W.  Macdowall.  Tauchnitz  Collec- 
tion.    (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 

Columba.  Part  I.  By  Mrs.  J.  F.  Foster. 
(Satchell  &  Co.) 

As  in  "Rita's"  former  books,  a  considerable 
following  of  another  lady  novelist  who  writes 
under  a  pseudonym  with  not  dissimilar  vowel- 
soimds  is  apparent  in  Cotmtess  Daphne.  The 
story  is  told  by  two  Cremona  fiddles  in  a 
manner  which,  despite  its  rather  excessive 
oddity  of  conception,  is  by  no  means  bad. 
The  same  motives,  too — exaggerated  cynicism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  passion  screwed  up  to 
the  cracking  point  on  the  other — defray  the 
chief  expenses  of  the  story.  Yet  the  copy  is 
in  not  a  few  respects  superior  to  the  model. 
There  is  not  the  faintest  approach  to  any 
breach  of  the  laws  of  good  taste;  and  the 
language,  high-pitched  as  it  frequently  is, 
does  not  often  make  the  lamentably  abrupt 
descents  into  the  depths  of  the  ridiculous  to 
which  we  are  accustomed.  Above  all, "  Rita  " 
has  had  the  sense  to  discard  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  frippery  of  cheap  erudition  with  which 
her  mistress  loads  herself.  In  this  respect  we 
have  no  quarrel  with  her  except  on  one  small 
point.  She  takes  extraordinary  liberties 
with  her  mottoes,  which  are  usually  poetical, 
Mr.  Tennyson  would,  we  think,  be  not  a  little 
surprised  to  see  some  very  well-known  lines 
of  his  99t  down^f^  "Elitine's  sou^  in  the 


Princess."  "  Laus  Veneris  "  and  other  poems 
of  Mr.  Swinburne's  have  their  verses  cut  up 
into  arbitrary  lengths  in  the  most  eccentric 
way;  and  "  Satia  de  Sanguine  "  is  the  unluck- 
iest  of  all  the  blunders,  for  it  suggests  that 
''  Rita,"  having  no  Latin,  imagines  this  to  be 
the  name  of  a  girl,  Mdlle.  Satia  de  Sanguine, 
for  all  the  world  like  any  other  young  lady 
possessing  the  aristocratic  particle.  As  for 
the  story  of  Countess  Daphne,  it  is  a  tragical 
— really  tragical — ^history  of  art  and  love  and 
other  pleasant  things  followed  by  jealousy, 
and  treachery,  and  death,  and  other  things 
not  so  pleasant,  yet  so  that  love  is,  after  all, 
victorious.  It  is  in  some  respects  too  good 
for  its  rather  hackneyed  kind.  The  volumes 
are  padded  with  some  shorter  stories  by  no 
means  of  merit  equal  to  thjit  of  Countess 
Daphne  itself. 

The  autobiographic  heroine  of  Martha  and 
Mary  is  one  of  the  most  married  young  ladies 
that  we  have  ever  met  in  fiction.  She  has, 
too,  something  of  the  same  peculiarity  in  her 
matrimonial  fortunes  as  that  hero  of  Defoe's 
who  was  "  five  times  married  to  four  "  persons, 
though  the  total  amount  of  her  weddings  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  Colonel  Jack's.  As 
there  is  no  name  or  indication  of  previous 
work  on  the  title-page  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  we  have  before  us  the  work  of  a  new 
writer,  and  in  that  case  the  author  of  Martha 
and  Mary  deserves  to  be  kept  in  mind.  She 
has  been  bitten,  like  the  majority  of  lady 
novelists,  with  the  mania  for  exhibiting  in 
her  heroine  fiippancy  which  borders  on  vul- 
garity, and  a  frantic  fashion  of  falling  in  love 
when  she  does  fall  in  love,  which  is  not  soon 
— a  fashion  more  worthy  of  the  strange  beings 
who  come  up  unwisely  as  flowers,  and  are  red 
as  roses,  than  of  human  girls  who  grow  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  are  tinted  after  the 
ordinary  scheme  of  colour.  The  childhood  of 
Miss  Martha  Pattison  is  introduced  to  us  as 
contemporary  with  the  last  moments  of  a 
mysterious  old  lady  who  dies  in  a  meat  screen, 
and  is  on  the  whole  preferable  to  her  woman- 
hood. She  is  represented  as  the  daughter  of 
a  Baptist  minister  in  a  country  town,  and  the 
humours  of  the  smaller  Dissenting  com- 
munities are  rather  well  portrayed,  though  per- 
haps with  some  indebtedness  to  Geoijge  Eliot 
and  Mrs.  Oliphant.  The  author  of  Martha 
and  Mary  requires,  however,  a  certain  caution 
which  Piscator,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
addressed  to  Venator  in  TJhe  Complete  Angler. 
It  is  exceedingly  easy  to  get  jokes  out  of  a 
flippant  representation  of  things  which  other 
people  hold  sacred,  but  the  practice  may  be 
said  on  the  whole  to  be  rather  bad  from  the 
point  of  manners,  and  very  bad  from  the 
point  of  art,  unless  it  be  done  with  the 
sovereign  touch  which  renders  all  things 
lawful.  Our  present  author  has  not  quite 
this  touch ;  but  the  book  is  a  remarkable  one 
in  its  way,  and  deserves  that  a  mark  should  be 
set  in  favour  of  its  author  iu  the  memory  of 
critics  who  are,  as  they  should  be,  tenacious 
of  such  things. 

The  new  work  of  the  author  of  Cartouche 
is  perhaps  not  quite  equal  in  quaintness  and 
attraction  to  that  graceful  book,  but  still  is 
very  well  worth  reading.  The  scene  is  laid 
this  time,  not  in  Italy,  but  in  Brittany.  The 
Armorieftn  l^ni^u^a  is  b^  a  kiud  gf  pr^t 
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0criptioD  a  favourite  eceiae  for  novels,  and 
The  White  Month,  a  title  alluding  to  one  of 
the  innumerable  scraps  of  Breton  folk-lore, 
justices  the  selectio^  of  its  ground.  If  the 
book  has  a  fault  it  is  perhaps  that  the 
characters  are  not  projected'  quite  sharply 
enough  on  the  canvas.  The  subject  is  the 
chequered  love  affairs  of  the  heroine,  Mar- 
guerite de  Keragnac,  with  a  certain  Raoul 
de  Cbateaulin.  The  chief  instrument  of 
the  chequering  is  Mdme.  de  Keragnac, 
the  girl's  stepmother,  who  is  a  verj  good 
conception  not  wholly  well  worked  out. 
The  mainspring  of  her  character  is  represented 
as  being  an  almost,  if  not  wholly,  insane 
craving  for  affection  which  manifests  itself,  as 
is  often  the  case,  in  a  complete  indifference  to 
the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  persons  who 
are  unlucky  enough  to  be  objects  of  her 
troublesome  love.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
book  the  war  of  1870  is  brought  in  with  good 
effect. 

The  translation  of  dialectic  novels  is  a  task 
of  indubitable  difficulty,  and  when  the  dialect 
happens  to  be  Low  German  and  the  scene 
Mecklenburg  the  difficulty  is  not  likely  to  be 
lessened.  The  translator  of  TTtMine  Stromiid 
has  strivei^  valiantly  with  the  task,  and  has, 
on  the  whole,  performed  it  well.  The  novel 
is  a  story  of  country  life  in  the  province 
which,  longer  than  any  other  in  Germany, 
retained  a  semi-feudal  constitution  and  a  race 
of  squireens,  most  of  them  with  more  or  less 
heavily  burdened  estates.  Herr  Renter  has 
brought  in  a  good  many  types  which  are  not 
merely  Mecklenburgish.  Tne  ^oqx^q  parvenu 
who  invests  in  land  hoping  to  get  into  good 
society,  the  extravagant  squire  who  tries  to 
redeem  himself  by  high  farming  without 
knowing  anythins^  about  it,  may  be  found  in 
some  other  branches  of  the  Teutonic  family. 
Abundant  examples  are  given  of  the  peasantry 
and  the  intermediate  class  of  small  farmers  and 
farm  stewards  or  managers,  the  latter  of 
whom  seem  to  be  an  institution  of  the 
country.  These  types  are  rendered  with 
sufficient  success,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
story  are  not  uninteresting.  It  is  on  the 
whole,  however,  decidedly  too  long,  occupy^ 
ing,  as  it  does,  nearly  nine  hundred  of  the 
closely  packed  pages  of  the  Tauchnitz  series, 
with  few  paragraph  breaks  and  none  for  con- 
versations  and  the  like.  It  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  the  action  covers  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  though  whether  this  be  an 
excuse  or  an  aggravation  of  the  fault  we 
hardly  know.  Perhaps  German  novel- 
readers  like  good  measure,  and,  if  they  do,  they 
certainly  have  had  it  in  lit  Mine  Stromiid, 
Whether  tnglish  readers  are  equally  patient 
is  a  point  upon  which  we  can  give  a  more 
decided  opinion,  for  we  are  pretty  sure  that 
they  are  notl 

In  commerce,  if  not  in  literature,  novelty 
is  a  great  recommendation,  and  Mrs.  Foster 
has  certainly  hit  upon  a  new  fashion  of 
bringing  out  a  novel.  Magazines  have  often 
been  made  the  vehicles  of  fiction,  but  fiction 
rarely,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  vehicle  for 
bringing  out  a  magazine.  The  parts  of 
Columha  are  to  contain,  and  the  first  does 
contain,  "  occasional  papers  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  story."  The  occasional 
papers  this  time  are  on  the  works  of  Vicesimus 


Elno^  and  on  Gardening,  with  more  particular 
reference  to  Bacon  and  Temple.  It  is  some- 
what in  Mrs.  Foster's  favour  that  ^be  evi- 
dently has  a  liking  for  good  literature.  I^er 
own  work  is  neither  bad  nor  good.  She 
explains  her  choice  of  title  on  reasons  wholly 
unintelligible  to  us,  but  having,  it  wo^ld 
appear,  something  to  do  with  the  works  of 
Vicesimus,  the  Tonbridge  doctor.  It  is  at 
least  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  book  is  not 
a  translation  of  Merimee's  masterpiece ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  resemblance  of  title  rather 
inclines  the  reader  to  drop  Oolumba  and  take 
down  Colomba  from  his  shelves  in  its  place. 
Gbobgb  Saiktsbuby. 


CURBBITT  THEOLOGY. 


MonianUm  and  the  Primitive  Church,  By 
John  de  Soyres.  (Oambridge :  Deighton,  Bell 
and  Co.)  Ordinarily  imiversity  prize  essays 
are  of  little  interest  except  as  affording  promise, 
as  they  sometimes  do,  of  better  work  from  the 
writer  in  riper  years.  But  Mr.  de  Soyres  has 
given  us  here  a  reaUy  excellent  monograph  on 
tiie  characteristics  of  primitive  Christianity 
during  the  second  half  of  the  second  century. 
We  do  not  believe  that  so  full  and,  on  tiie 
whole,  so  accurate  an  account  of  the  r^igious 
phenomena  presented  by  Montanism  is  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  the  English  language.  We 
are  not  disposed  to  think  slightingly  of  the 
services  of  Bishop  Kaye  in  his  Terttdlian,  But 
his  method  of  discussing  the  dogmatic  positions 
of  the  early  Fathers  by  applying  the  standard 
measuring-tape  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of 
the  Ohurcn  of  England  was  sure  to  leave  behind 
a  very  inadequate  and,  praotically,  erroneous 
view  of  his  subject ;  while  the  general  histories 
of  the  Church,  and  even  the  histories  with  a 
narrower  field  (like  Burton's  or  Blunt's),  could 
not  preserve  proportion  in  their  work,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  deal  with  this  special  subject  as 
fully  and  as  thoroughly  as  it  deserves.  Mr.  de 
Soyres  comes  to  his  task  after  extensive  read- 
ing, more  especially  among  German  historians, 
and  only  at  rare  intervals  do  we  detect  some 
little  indications  that  he  is,   happily,  still  a 

Joung  man.  Thus,  anyone  familiar  with 
erome's  too  frequent  prejudiced  distortion  of 
facts  could  hardly  have  written— **  Still  it  is 
true  that  a  very  stringent  oaution  is  needed 
before  we  accept  the  statements  even  of  so 
celebrated  a  writer  <u  Jerome  "  (p.  11).  Similarly 
elsewhere  fp.  118)  Jerome  is  taken  apparently 
as  a  typical  representative  of  the  opimon  of  the 
Church  of  his  day  on  second  marriages.  In  his 
criticism  of  Archdeacon  W.  Lee  (at  p.  68),  Mr. 
de  Soyres  fails  to  distinguish  between  two  very 
different  questions — ^viz.,  "Did  the  ancient 
Church  believe  in  the  passivity  of  the  pro- 
phetical writers,  so  far  as  concerned  the  pro- 
phetical element  in  their  writings  f  "  and  "  I)id 
the  ancient  Church  believe  in  the  unconscioua' 
nesa  of  the  prophetical  writers  ?  '*  There  can  be 
no    doubt    that    the    Exetory   of    Montanism 

Sondon,  1709)  was  written  by  Dr.  Francis 
e ;  but  the  difficulties  which  suggest  them- 
selves to  Mr.  de  Soyres  (p.  24)  are  rendered 
explicable  by  the  fact  that  the  work  was  written 
in  the  swin^  of  reaction  after  he  had  severed 
his  connexion  with  the  enthusiasts  of  the 
Philadelphian  Society.  Mr.  de  Soyres  is  no 
more  enamoured  of  the  "philheretio  school" 
of  historians  than  of  the  rigidly  **  orthodox." 
He  is  laborious  and  painstaking,  and  po8ses8.es 
the  rare  power  of  sifting  the  accumulated 
material  and  presenting  it  in  a  clear  and  inter- 
esting form.  We  trust  he  will  continue  to 
prosecute  his  historical  studies,  and,  if  he  works 
in  the  spirit  here  manifesttd,  we  look  forward 
with  confi.deAC^  \o  his  achieving  a  Qiarked 
success,  * 


The  Ancient  Liturgy  of  ArUioch  and  other 
Liturgical  Fragments,  Edited  by  C.  B.  Ham- 
mond, M.A.  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press) 
Some  months  ago  a  review  of  Mr.  Hammond's 
Liturgies  Eaetem  and  Weeiern  appeared  in  these 
columns.  The  present  publication  is  intended 
as  an  appendix  to  that  very  usefal  work.  It 
consists,  first,  of  an  attempted  reconstruction  of 
the  Liturgy  actually  used  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century  in  Antioch  and  Constantinople, 
from  passages  in  the  writings  of  St.  Chrysostom. 
Bingham  {AntiguiHes,  Book  xiii.)  has  collected, 
but  without  arrangemmt,  a  great  mass  of 
references  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Hammond  hu 
selected  from,  these,  and  arranged  the  whole  in 
proper  liturgical  order,  supplying  lacunae  torn 
the  Clementinp  Liturgy  or  St.  James's.  To 
this  are  added  the  £n^;ments  of  ancient 
Egyptian  Liturgies,  published  at  Borne  in 
1789  by  Gtiorgi;  the  fragment  of  an  ancient 
Svriac  Liturgy,  published  by  Dr.  Biokell  in  his 
Gonspedus  Rei  Syrorum  Liierariae  from  a  sixth* 
century  MS.  in  the  British  Museum;  some 
fragments  of  ancient  Gallioan  Liturgjes  from 
an  old  Palimpsest  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at 
Milan,  published  in  1824  in  PoFron's  Prefsice  to 
his  Fragments  of  Cicero ;  and  the  yery  interest* 
ins;  frafnnents  ascribed  by  Bunsen  (who  pub- 
lished them  in  his  Analecta  Ante-Nicaena)  to 
Hilary  of  Poictiers.  It  will  be  seen  that  all 
these  materials  have  beea  already  in  the  handa 
of  scholars,  but  the  student  has  reason  to  thank 
Mr.  Hammond  for  making  them  so  easily 
accessible. 

Essays  on  Devotional  aihd  Scriptural  Sub^ 
By  William  George  Ward,  D.Ph.    (Burns  and 
Gates.)     These  Essays,  which  have  been  le- 
printed  from  the  BuhUn  Beview,  do  not  shoY 
their  able  author  to  the  same  advantage  as  the 
yery  remarkable  papers  from  the  same  pen  on 
the  philosophical  questions  of  the  day.   mi  ws 
neea  not  say  that  Dr.  Ward  is  always  oleTer,  aoi 
never  more  clever,  never  more  adroit,  ihu 
when  he  attempts  one  of  his  great  tours  dtfoM 
in  defence  of  some  theological  paradox  or  im- 
tional  extravagance  that  many  of  hia  co-re- 
ligionists would  be  disposed  to  repudiate  or  let 
pass   in   silence.      The    essay   on   ''Catholie 
Devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady  "  well  iUnstrates 
what  we  mean.     In  the  essay  oa  '*  8i  Mary 
Magdalene  in  the  GoBi)eIi"   is  an  ingenioiu 
attempt  to  defend  the  identifioatioa  of  Mary 
Magdalene   with   '*the    woman    that  was  a 
sinner"  (the    received    Catholic   view),  and, 
further,  with  Mary  of  Bethany.    It  ia  curioiw 
that  Dr.  Ward  preserves  silenee  on  the  fact  of 
the   opposition   of    the    great    fiastem  com- 
mentators on  this  subjeot  to  the  view  that  ulti- 
mately prevailed  in  this  West 

Some  Bemarks  on  the  Essay  hy  Br.  LigUfoctf 
now  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  on  the  Christian 
Ministry,  with  Beference  especially  to  the  Preshy- 
terian  Formula  of  Subscription  required  <rf  Or- 
dination of  MiniUera  and  Elders,  and  to  Dean 
Stanley's  Sermon,  preached  ai  QUugcw,  on  "  Tk 
Burning  Bush,"  By  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.O.L.t 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  Fellow  of  Win- 
chester College.  (Parker.)  Thij  oonawts 
mainly  of  a  temperate  criticism  of  the  weU- 
known  Dissertation  appended  to  Bishop  Light- 
foof  s  edition  of  the  Bpistle  to  the  Philippians. 
We  are  surprised  that  Bishop  Wordsfrorth  does 
not  make  more  of  the  Bishop  of  Darhsm's  orer- 
easy  acceptance  of  the  very  late  testimonv  » 
the  Patriarch  Eutychius,  of  Alexandria,    aw 

^[uestion  involved  is  important,  and  w  <*^ 
ully  discussed  by  the  Eegius  Professor  or 
Ecclesiastical  History  at  Oxford  in  the  wticw 
"Alexander "  (of  Alexandria)  in  Messrs.  Smittt 
and  Waco's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography, 

The  New  Biblical  Atlas  and  Scripture  ChuM^ 
The  Maps  by  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston.  (««- 
ligious  Tract  Society.)  This  exceUent  AUas  oi 
sixteen  maps,  inoorporatiny  the  resnlts  of  recent 
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ezploraiiooB,  «nd  exeouted  iritU  the  oomplete- 
Dees  fk^^  accuraoy  th^t  ftre  to  be  expected  from 
Mean.  Keith  Johnfiton,  ihouffli  pretending  no 
more  than  to  aid  '*  Sunday- aohool  teachers  and 
yoothfol  studenta,"  will  be  found  serviceable 
eren  by  those  who  are  no  longer  ''youthful 
stadentSy"  and  who  haye  pushed  their  researches 
beyond  the  enquiries  of  the  ordinary  **  Sunday- 
school  teacher/'  The  Oazetteer  appended  will 
also  prove  useful. 

BMical  BevUUm:  iU  Nece$9ity  and  Purpose. 
By  Membere  of  the  American  Kevisiou  Com- 
mittee. (Sunday  School  Union.)  AngUh  American 
BihU  RevUum.    By  Members  of  the  American 
Bevision  Committee.    (Nisbet  and  Co.)    These 
two  books  from  different  publishers  and  under 
difiennt  titles  are  one  and  the  same  work,  viz., 
a  aeries  of  aome  twenty  short  papers  put  forward 
by  the  American  divines  who  have  been  invited 
to  join  in  the  labours  of  the  British  scholars 
engaged  on  the  exeat  task  of  the  revision  of 
King  James's  AuthorUed  Version.    These  papers 
are  obviously  intended  to  prepare  the  popular 
mind,  and  to  obviate  by  anticipation  objections 
that  are  sore  to  be  made  to  the  newly  revised 
Bible.    The  design  is  well  exeouted,  and  the 
httle  book  deserves  extensive  circulation  on  this 
as  well  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  CommonOorium  againet  Eeredee  of  Ttn- 
csbIim  Lerineneia.  Translated  from  the  Latin, 
with  Original  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Historical, 
by  John  Stock,  LL.D.,  Huddersfield.  (Elliot 
Stock.)  The  translator  and  editor  needs  a  larger 
and  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  history 
■nd  literature  of  the  early  Church  to  qualify 
him  for  the  task  he  baa  undertaken.  Thus, 
after  a  short  notice  of  the  chief  events  in  the 
]ife  of  St.  Ambrose,  we  read  the  worthless  state- 
ment: "Bis  name  has  been  immortalised  by 
his  noble  hymn,  '  Te  Deum-laudamus ' "  (!). 
Again,  we  are  told,  without  the  least  indication 
of  hesitaney,  that  **  after  the  death  of  Palladius 
C^elestius  sent  Succathus,  a  Scotchman, 
whose  name  he  changed  to  Patrick  (Saint 
Patrick!,  to  labourin  the  flame  island  [Ireland]; " 
while  Vt.  Stock  betrays  his  want  of  familiarity 
with  patristio  interpretations  of  Scripture  by 
expressing  his  astonishment  at  the  gloss  of 
Tmoentius  that  the  conduct  of  Shem  and 
Jtpheth  toward  their  drunken  father  teaches 
us  "  neither  to  approve  nor  to  exhibit  the  error 
of  a  saintly  man.^'  Dr.  Stock  seems  to  regard 
the  accentuation  of  $9ot6kos  as  a  matter  of  in- 
difference (compare  pp.  2  and  88),  while,  in  fact, 
the  throwing  back  of  the  accent  is  recognised  as 
rreening  the  sense,  as  in  the  case  of  0tof6po5  and 


Talk  ahoui  Bishope :  being  a  Discussion 
I  the  MatniB  of  the  Christian  liCinistry.  By 
I Lncas  Sooti,  A.M.  (Belfast:  McCaw, 
Stevenson  and  Orr.)  In  this  little  work  the 
ease  for  the  apostolic  origin  of  episcopacy  is  put 
with  much  aoility,  the  argument  from  history 
being  especially  well  handled. 

A  National  Church  demands  a  National 
H^irgy.  By  James  Lorimer.  (Edinburgh: 
Thin.)  Prof.  Lorimer,  writing  as  a  friend  of 
the  Bttabliahed  Church  of  Scotland,  urges  the 
importance  to  that  Church  of  adopting  an 
authoritaiive  Utargy  if  she  is  much  longer  to 
hold  her  footing.    He  writes  :'— 

'*Uy  academical  position  brings  me  annually 
bto  relatioDS  of  exceptional  intimacy  with  the 
little  band' of  youths  into  whose  hands,  as  lawyers, 
isdget,  magistaratesy  and  legislators,  more  than  into 
Iks  hmirn  of  any  equal  number  of  their  fellow- 
cuaati^Bi— ,  the  destiaies  of  Scotland  most  of 
saeesB^  pass.  ...  On  this  groand,  taken 
absg  wiih  the  general  tone  of  conversation  in 
toaSty,  which  more  «ad  imm  rims  in  the  sane 
dinefioBt  I  think  I  may  assert  that,  whilst  the 
eoBuai^  generation  of  Sootchmen  rons  no  great  risk 
of  teetng  materialist^  or  pessimists,  or  communists 
amoog  its  rulers,  •  •  •  those  who  count  on  the 
(oltirated  lait^  for  the  support  of  riftid  Calvinism, 


whether  in  dogma  or  in  rituaj,  are  very  likely  to 
be  disappointed." 

Some  of  the  ohUer  dicta  of  the  Begins  Professor 
are  courageous,  as  uttered  in  Scotland. 

"  The  connection  between  the  National  Church 
and  the  theologioal  faculties  in  the  National  Uni- 
versities cannot  be  dispensed  with;  but  there 
seems  no  reason  for  the  exclusion  either  of  Presby- 
terian i  Dissenters  or  Episcopalians  from  such 
chairs  as  Hebrew  or  Biblical  Criticism;  and  it 
might  not  be  undesirable  that  suoh  a  subject  as 
Church  history  should  be  taught  from  an  Episoo- 
paUsn,  or  even  a  Roman  Catholic,  as  well  as  from 
a  Presbyterian  point  of  view.*' 

The  second  part  of  Prof.  Lorimer*s  work  consists 
of  a  reprint  of  an  essay  that  appeared  in  the 
Edinhurgh  Review  as  long  ago  as  April  1852, 
advocating  the  adoption  of  a  liturey  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  The  volume  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  who  care  to  acquaint  them, 
selves  with  tiie  state  of  religious  parties  in 
ScoUand. 

^^Beligiony  Naiurdl  and  Revealed:  a  Series  of 
Progressive  Lessons  for  Jewish  Youth.  By  K.  S. 
Jos^h.  (Triibner)  This  book  has  been  puh- 
lished  by  the  trustees  of  the  late  VLt,  Jacob  A. 
Franklin,  who  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  for 
the  issue  of  treatises  intended  to  advance 
Judaism.  Mr.  Joseph  has  written  a  book 
which  will  be  read  with  interest  by  Christians 
as  well  as  by  Jews.  In  the  treatment  of  the 
Mosaic  legislation  mystical  interpretation  gives 
place  to  literal.  Thus  sanitary  reasons  are 
assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  provisions  in  re- 
spect to  '*  clean ''  and  *'  unclean  "  foods,  and  for 
this  view,  we  must  say,  a  good  case  is  made 
out.  The  absence  from  the  Pentateuch  of  direct 
teaching  as  to  the  futuie  life  is  freely  admitted, 
but  it  is  argued  from  such  passages  as  Gen. 
V.  24,  XV.  15,  xlix.  29,  xHx.  33,  Lev.  xx.  3, 
that  Moses  assumed  the  belief  as  a  postulate* 

Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Bible,  on  an 
entireHy  New  Plan,  containing  Every  Word  in 
Alphahetical  Order  arranged  under  ite  Hebrew  and 
Greek  Original,  ^e.  By  Bobert  Youne,  LL.D. 
(Edinburgh :  Young  and  Co.^  The  labour  ex- 
pended  upon  this  work  may  oe  estimated  from 
the  fact  tbat.itexhibits  altogether  some  311,000 
references,  or  118,000  more  than  are  to  be  found 
in  Cruden,  while  no  less  than  30.000  various 
reading  of  the  New  Testament  are  indicated. 
The  primary  design  of  Dr.  Young  is  to  fiuiilitate 
Uie  study  of  the  Scriptures  by  those  who  do  not 
possess  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Qreek. 
But  the  Analytical  Concordance  will  often  be 
found  very  convenient  by  aU  scholars  lEimiliar 
with  the  fSnglish  Bible,  to  whom  it  supplies  a 
want  that  Filrst  and  Bruder  do  not,  of  course, 
aim  at  satisfying.  Excellent  and  vflJuable  as  is 
this  volume  in  its  main  features,  there  are 
certain  peculiarities  about  it  which,  when  we 
call  to  mind  the  story  of  Alexander  Cruden, 
make  one  suspect  that  such  mental  labour  as 
is  involved  in  the  compiling  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  references  has  some  tendencv  to 
unsettle  the  judgment.  Dr.  Young  is  full  of 
regrets  that  **  the  entire  lack  of  ancient  Hebrew 
M8S."  prevents  his  adorning  the  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament  with  various  readings,  but 
he  is  ''not  without  hopes  that  future  excava- 
tions of  the  temple  area  in  Jerusalem  may  yet 
provide  us  with  MSS.  of  the  age  of  Joaiah  or  of 
David,  if  not  with  the  very  autographs  once 
preserved  with  the  ark  of  the  tabernacle." 
When  that  great  day  oomes  we  are  not  without 
hopes  that  Dr.  Young  may  have  the  joy  of 
adding  to  a  fiituie  edition  of  his  work  references 
to  the  number  of  another  hundred  thousand  or 
so.  AgaiUy  Dr.  Young  rides  a  hobby  very  hard  in 
his  resolve  to  accentuate  all  Greek  (as  well  as 
Hebrew)  proper  names  either  on  the  penult  or 
the  final  syllable.  We  have  not  been  wholly 
unacquainted  with  such  pedantries  as  Deborah, 
Samilel,  Sennacherib,  and  iteb^Qon.    But  we 


should  like  to  have  in  our  hands  the  whipping 
of  the  fourth-form  boy  who  would  read  the 
crucial  salutations  of  &om.  xvi.  (over  which 
we  have  known  indeed  more  than  one  young 
curate  come  to  ^ief)  in  accordance  with  Dr. 
Young.  Thus  in  quick  succession  we  read 
Epen^-tus,  Ampli-as,  Herodi-on,  Asyncri-tus, 
Patr6-bas,  Philol6-gus,  and  Sosepd-ter.  In 
some  of  these  instances  (and  others,  such  as 
Trophi-mus,  Tychi-cus,  and  Did^-mus,  could 
be  added)  Dr.  Young  abandons  quantity,  as 
well  as  the  accentuation  accepted  by  the  best 
editors  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament. 

Sermone,  Parochial  and  Occcuional,  By  J.  B. 
Mozley,  D.D.  (Bivingtons.)  We  have  reason 
to  thank  the  literary  executors  of  the  late 
Canon  Mozley  for  the  wise  discretion  they  have 
exercised  in  giving  to  the  public  the  volume  of 
sennons  before  us.  It  is  too  often  true  that  the 
partiality  of  friends  forms  the  only  excuse  for 
the  issue  of  posthumous  volumes  of  sermons. 
But  in  the  present  instance,  although  nothing 
was  less  in  the  mind  of  the  author  than  their 
publication,  these  original  and  characteristic 
discourses  immediately  vindicate  the  propriety 
of  the  course  adopted.  The  same  combination 
of  largeness  of  view  and  subtlety  of  thought, 
the  same  reverent  caution,  the  same  Butlerian 
temper  that  marked  the  University  Sermons, 
are  all  hare  displayed.  As  notable  and  charac- 
teristic examples  of  Canon  Mozley's  style,  we 
would  refer  to  the  sermons  on  "The  secret 
justice  of  temporal  punishments"  and  on 
'*  Seeking  a  sign.'' 

Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Oxford,  gecond  Series,  1868-79.)  By  H.  P. 
Liddon,  D.D.  (Bivingtons.)  Of  a  totally 
dijQ^erent  order  of  merit  from  that  which  marks 
the  sermons  in  Canon  Moaley's  volume  are  the 
carefully  constructed,  elaborate,  and  eloquent 
eflSorts  of  Canon  Liddon.  In  the  closeness  and 
coffenoy  with  which — his  premisses  once  granted 
— ne  presses  his  argument ;  in  the  courageous 
dash  with  which,  not  content  with  ''apologies," 
he  directs  his  attack  on  the  enemy's  lines ;  in 
the  skilful  ordering  and  arrangement  of  parts ; 
in  the  fervour  and  glow  of  intense  earnestness, 
and  in  the  richness  and  copiousness  of  histori- 
cal and  literary  illustration,  these  sermons  are 
not  in  any  way  inferior  to  the  earlier  volume, 
and  will  maintain  the  preacher's  high  reputa  • 
tion. 

Church  Doctrine  and  Spiritual  Life :  Sermons 

f reached  in  the  Chapel  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  By 
\  C.  Cook,  M.A.  TBivingtons.)  It  is,  we 
suppose,  inevitable  tnat  the  presence  of  the 
crowd  drawn  by  the  great  musical  attractions 
of  the  Temple  Church  should  give  the  preaching 
a  popular  character  that  does  not  belong  to  the 
chapels  of  the  other  Inns  of  Court.  Certainly 
the  Lincoln's  Inn  pulpit  maintains  its  repute 
for  sermons  of  such  scholarly  cast  as  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  universities  scarcely  find  a 
parallel.  The  thoughtful  sermons  of  Canon 
Cook,  in  many  instances,  assume  in  the  audience 
a  measure  of  specific  culture  and  a  measure  of 
interest  in  the  more  technical  aspect  of  theology 
that,  if  they  may  be  safely  reckoned  on  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel,  are  hardly  to  be  looked 
for  with  confidence  elsewhere.  The  three  ser- 
mons on  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr  may  be 
indicated  as  careful  studies,  and  good  specimens 
of  Canon  Cook's  work. 

Oxford  Sermons.  Preached  before  the  Univer- 
sity by  the  Bev.  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  D.D.  (Mao- 
millon  and  Co.)  What  is  chiefly  worthy  of 
comment  in  regard  to  these  sermons  and  the  In- 
troduction prefixed  is  that  thev  are  the  work 
of  a  dergyman  of  the  Church  or  England.  The 
thinly  disguiseddenial  of  tho**physical  miracles" 
of  the  Ghoapels,  of  the  objective  reality  of  the 
Besurrection  of  Jesus  (as  ordinarily  under- 
stood), and  of  the  Nicene  doctrine  of  the  Incar- 
nation,  coming  from  the  lips  of  a  te^M^her  who 
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subscribes  the  formtilaries  of  the  Anglioan 
Ghurch,  produces  a  curious  effect.  One  is 
easily  brought  to  understand  Dr.  Abbott  when 
he  expresses  his  '*  regret  that  tliere  is  not  a 
sejjarate  language  for  investigators,  unintel- 
ligible to  desultory  readers " ;  but,  from  this 
point  of  view,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  miscellaneous  crowd  of  Oxford  under- 
graduates that  gather  at  St  Mary's  form  the 
most  fitting  audience  for  the  speculations 
of  the  kind  here  entered  on.  Dr.  Abbott 
is  excessively  severe  in  his  judgment  on  the 
methods  of  the  criticism  of  the  Qospels  that 
have  prevailed  in  Germany.  *' (German  cri- 
ticism/' he  declares, 

*'  exhibits  not  a  oonqaestnor  a  progress,  but  rather 
a  wandering  in  the  wilderness.  We  in  England, 
who  have  been  content  to  dwell  like  slaves  in  the 
bonds  of  an  Egyptian  ignorance,  should  be  the  last 
to  scoff  at  our  German  brethren  who  have  wandered 
and  explored  for  us,  ansaccessfully,  in  the  search 
after  knowledge  and  spiritual  freedom.  Never- 
theless the  fact  mast  not  be  concealed  that  the 
Baccess  has  been  hitherto  small,  and  deservedly 
small.  ...  Of  far  too  many  volumes  of  German 
theology  it  must  be  confessed  that  when  we  seek 
help  from  them  we  find  scarcely  one  susgestive 
thought  or  useful  piece  of  information  amid  many 
pages  of  negative  polemics  and  personalities,  and 
many  more  of  wind-begotten  and  wind-begetting 
theory.  These  are  no  guides  for  us ;  or,  if  guides, 
helpful  only  to  teach  us  what  we  must  avoid.*' 

Exception  from  this  very  sweeping  judgment  is 
expressly  made  in  favour  of  Holtzmann  and 
Woiss.  Dr.  Abbott  foresees  that  soon  it  will 
be  possible 

**not  merely  to  suggest — nor  merely  to  make 
probable,  but  to  demonstrate— as  certainly  as  a 
proposition  of  Euclid— that  St.  Mark's  Gospel  in 
many  passages  contains  an  original  tradition  from 
which  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  borrowed.  It 
may  be  also  easily  made  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  (and  with  a  little  labour  that  probability 
may  be  made  to  reach  certainty  itself)  that  all  the 
three  Gospels  are  borrowed  irom  one  antecedent 
Greek  tradition.  These  two  facts  may  be  accepted 
as  facts  "  (Introduction,  p.  zlix.). 

In  the  sermons  it  is  attempted  to  show  that  the 
miraculous  element  is  almost  wholly  wanting 
in  the  original  nucleus,  or  can  be  accounted  for 
as  *'  the  result  of  metaphor  misunderstood." 
We  are  not  accordingly  able  to  accept  these 
accretions  in  the  Gospels  '*as  equally  his- 
torical "  with  the  original.  Dr.  Abbott  admits 
(p.  142)  the  presence  of  '*  works  of  healing"  in 
what  he  regards  as  the  originid  tradition ;  but 
their  significance  to  him  may  be  gathered  from 
his  observation  (Introduction,  p.  xxxvi)  that  St. 
Paul 

'*  assumes  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he  also  had 
performed  instantaneous  cures.  What  the  dis- 
ciples could  do— whether  through  their  influence 
on  the  highly  wrought  imagination,  or  from  what- 
ever other  cause— that  we  may  well  believe  the 
Master  Himself  could  do." 
We  cannot  omit  to  notice  one  marvellous 
example  of  Dr.  Abbott's  want  of  Hterary  power 
of  interpretation.  Gommenting  on  the  declara- 
tion of  Ohrist  that  the  angeh  of  little  children 
hehold  tJie  face  of  the  Father  in  heaven,  he 
remarks  (p.  73) : 

"  What  can  that  sajing  mean  except  that  He  who 
uses  the  winds  and  the  clouds  as  His  angels  or 
messengen,  and  for  whom  every  power  of  the 
seen  and  unseen  world  performs  some  angelic 
service,  employs  more  especially  the  ministry  of 
children  in  conveying  the  message  of^Divine  love  r  " 
Dr.  Abbott  is  much  pleased  with  this  fancy, 
for  it  reappears  again  in  another  discourse 
(p.  148)--"  Their  angels  always  behold  the  face 
of  the  Father.  That  is  to  say,  the  institution 
of  children  is  constantly  conveying  to  each 
generation  of  mankind  messages  of  the  bright- 
n(ss  of  Qod*B  love,  conforming  men  to  the 
Divine  image."  Yer^  pretty  indeed  I  But  is 
this  evgesis  f 


The  Bihle  of  Christ  and  His  ApoetUa.  By 
Alexander  Boberts,  D.D.  (Gassell,  Fetter, 
Galpin  and  Go.)  In  his  able  and  interesting 
volume,  DiecuMians  on  the  GoepeU,  Prof 
Boberts  maintained  the  position  that  Greek  was 
the  language  habitually  made  use  of  by  Jesus 
Ghrist  and  his  discip^les.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
this  view  has  met  with  considerable  opposition. 
In  the  present  volume  Dr.  Roberts  stakes  his 
position  on  the  one  point,  which  here  he  labours 
(successfully,  to  our  mind^  to  establish,  that 
the  Septuagint  was  the  Biole  constantly  ap- 
pealed to  by  Ghrist  and  his  apostles.  In  the 
course  of  his  argument  Dr.  Boberts  offers 
replies  to  such  objections  as  have  been  made  to 
his  earlier  work,  and  brings  down  his  account 
of  the  controversy  as  treated  abroad  to  the 
present  date.  Whether  Dr.  Boberts  always 
carries  with  him  the  judgment  of  lus  readers  or 
not,  no  one  can  follow  his  line  of  argument 
without  the  deepest  interest. 

Le  Sommaire  de  la  Sainte  Ecriture;  ou,  Manuel 
du  Chritien,  Traduit  de  I'ltalien  d'apr^s  un 
Ezemplaire  unique  de  la  premiere  Moiti^  du 
Xyi«Si6cle.  (Paris  rSandozetFischbacher.)  A 
uni(]iue  copy  of  this  little  tractate  in  the  original 
Italian  was  discovered  not  long  ago  in  theLibrarv 
of  Zurich,  and  has  been  published  through 
the  Biviata  Cristiana,  of  Florence,  under  the 
editorship  of  Prof.  Gomba.  It  is  characterised 
by  the  features  that  mark  the  work  of  the  more 
extreme  school  of  reformers,  and,  in  its  day,  had 
a  considerable  repute.  The  present  translator 
mentions  in  his  Preface  that  a  French  render- 
ing bearing  the  date  1523  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  Students  of  the  religious 
literature  of  the  period  would  have  been  pleased 
to  see  that  old  translation.  But  if  it  be  not 
"  r^dification  au  point  de  vue  dvang^que,''  to 
which  he  refers,  there  is  not  much  to  justify 
the  task  of  the  modem  translator,  who,  like  the 
original  author,  is  anonymous.  The  volume  is 
a  (manning  specimen  of  Genevan  typography. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

liiESSBS.  Ghapicak  and  Hall  have  in  the 
press  a  work  in  two  volumes,  by  Mr.  G.  B. 
Ix)W,  author  of  the  History  of  the  Indian  Navy, 
and  other  works.  The  book  in  question  is 
entitled  Soldiers  of  the  Victorian  Age,  and,  as 
the  name  implies,  is  a  collection  of  memoirs  of 
the  principal  generals  of  her  Majesty's  reign, 
including  Lords  Gough  and  Glyde,  Sir  James 
Outram,  and  fourteen  others. 

Mr.  James  Agheson,  of  the  Ghinese  Gus* 
toms  Service,  has  lately  published  at  Shanghai 
an  Index  to  Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams'  Syllabic 
Dictionary  of  the  Ghinese  Language,  arranged 
according  to  Sir  Thomas  Wade's  system  of 
orthography. 

Messrs.  Thaceer,  Spink  and  Go.,  of  Gal- 
cutta,  are  publishing  a  work  on  The  Races  of 
Afghanistan,  by  Surgeon-Major  H.  W.  Bellew, 
G.S.I.  The  work  promises  to  be  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  importance  at  the  present  moment, 
as  much  of  the  information  it  contains  is  quite 
new.    Gopies  are  now  en  route  to  London. 

Mr.  Biohard  Herne  Shepherd's  new 
compilation,  The  Bibliography  of  Dickens:  a 
Bibliographical  List  of  the  Published  Writings  in 
Prose  and  Verse  of  Gharles  Dickens,  from  1 834  to 
1880,  which  we  announced  severd  months  ago 
as  in  preparation,  has  been,  after  some  un- 
avoidable delays,  at  length  completed,  and  is 
now  ready  for  delivery  to  any  subscribers  who 
may  desire  to  communicate  by  post  with  the 
editor  at  his  private  address,  5  Bramerton 
Street,  King's  Boad,  Ghelsea,  S.W.  It  forms  a 
brvchure  of  107  pages. 

A  OOLLATION  of  the  Sixtine  edition  of  the 
Septuagint  with  the  text  of  the  Sinaitic  MS.  as 
puolished  hj  Tisyhendorf^   ai^d  tbat  of  the 


Vatican  by  Veroellone  and  Gosza,  has  been 
published  by  Dr.  Nestle  as  a  supplement  to  the 
various  editions  of  Tisohendon's  Septuagint. 
We  feel  sure  that  Dr.  NesUe's  earefol  eye  and 
Brockhaus's  experienced  printras  may  be 
thoroughly  trusted. 

The  programmes  of  the  courses  at  the 
Goll^ge  de  France  and  the  Sorbonne  for  the 
second  semester  of  the  academical  year  hsTe 
just  been  published.  Among  those  of  special 
interest  from  the  historical  point  of  view  m&y 
be  mentioned  the  following :— At  the  GolHgo 
de  France  M.  Alf.  Maury  deals  with  the  History 
of  England  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
century.  M.  B^ville  begins  his  coarse  of  the 
History  of  Beligions  (the  recent  creation  of 
which  gave  rise  to  warm  debates  in  the  Senate) 
with"  Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Beligions." 
M.  L^on  Bonier  treats  of  Senatorial  Magistraciea 
at  Bome;  M.  Ghiillaume  Guizot,  of  Englidt 
Literature  and  Society  in  the  eighteenth  centory ; 
and  M.  J.  Flack,  m  place  of  M.  Laboulaye, 
traces  the  hietory  of  Landed  Property  in  Earope. 
At  the  Sorbonne,  M.  M^zi^res  lectures  on 
Spanish  Literature  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  M.  Bouoh^-LMlero  on  the 
history  of  Democratio  Institutions  at  Athens 
from  the  time  of  Perioles  to  the  Battle  of 
Ohaeronea.  M.  Lavisse,  who  suooeeds  M. 
Fustel  de  Goulanges,  begins  his  course  with 
studies  on  the  Boyal  Power  in  France  under 
Gharles  V.;  and  M.  Laoroix  treats  of  the 
Diplomatic  and  Military  history  of  Francs 
between  1774  and  1783. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  a  Topographical 
Society  of  London,  the  objects  of  which  will  be 
the  collection  of  books,  drawings,  prints,  m&ps, 
&c.,  relating  to  London  topography;  of  docu- 
ments, deeds,  &c.  (original  and  copied),  and  d 
extracts  relating  to  the  bistory  of  and  assooa* 
tions  connected  wiUi  places  in  and  aroood 
London,  arranged  in  an  acoessible form;  tod  ol 
information  reuiting  to  tlie  etymology  of  London 
place-names,  and  the  preparation  of  anoorlof 
changes  in  London  nomenclature;  the  preptia- 
tion  of  maps  and  plans  diowing  the  position  of 
public  buildings,  streets,  &o.,  at  various  periods; 
the  representation  of  churches  and  other  build- 
ings before  they  are  demolished ;  the  prepara- 
tion and  publication  of  a  bibliogranhy  of 
London  topo^phy ;  the  preparation  and  publi- 
cation of  an  mdez  of  London  drawings,  prints, 
antiquities,  tokens,  &o.,  in  various  collections; 
the  publication  of  copies  of  old  London  en* 
gravmgs;  and  the  publication  of  doooments 
relating  to  London.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Wheatlej 
acts  as  secretary. 

Mrs.  Moleswobth's  newnovel,lf«i  Bouverie, 
will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Buret  snd 
Blackett  early  in  May  in  three  volamea 

We  hear  that  since  the  beginning  of  the 
General  Bleotion  the  sale  of  the  Daily  News 
has  been  increased  by  more  than  one-fcorth. 

Stttdbnts  of  our  foreign  State  papers  must 
often  have  regretted  the  little  use  which  has 
been  made  of  mem  by  forei^  historians  ^^^^ 
history  of  their  own  countries.  Dr.  S^^y^j-^r 
son  in  his  Underhandlingar  om  en  Evangd%» 
Allians,  aren  16^-1625  ( Helsingfbrs),  has  found 
much  that  is  valuable  for  his  purpoee.  H« 
little  book  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  a  myo- 
graph on  a  portion  of  history  which  1»*^°J2 
much  written  on,  but  which  he  has  suoceedea 
in  treating  afresh  with  lucidity.  He  shows 
that  the  part  of  France  in  promotmg  tw 
Danish  War  was  hx  less  than  is  usually  aup- 
posed.  The  general  result  of  the  story  »  that 
the  time  had  not  oome  when  it  was  V^l^}9 
form  a  combined  resistance  against  th»(WOM 
attack.  It  required  the  stwss  of  aotnal  danger, 
and  not  merely  that  of  prospective  ntf,  w 
neutraliee  the  dirorginj  tendenoi^s  yroaacea 
by  self-iutw^tt 
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Ws  hare  receiyed  the  programme  for  the 
pprin^  term  of  the  Holbom  Literary  and 
Debating  Society,  embracing  a  large  yanety  of 
subjects,  literary,  social,  and  philosophical. 
The  opening  lecture  was  on  <*The  Morality  of 
Shakspere's  Works,"  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Oasson. 

As  of  old,  Mr.  Buskin's  Sheepfold  tract  still 
puzzles  the  cataloguers.  In  the  April  number 
af  our  excellent  contemporary  the  Bookseller, 
we  find  under  the  head  of  "  Botany,  Farming, 
uid  Gardening,"  p.  362,  col.  2 :— **  Kuekin  (J.). 
Xotes  on  the  Construction  of  Sheepfolds.  4  th 
«d.  8to.  -4«e»  (Orpington).  .  .  .  Is."  And 
is  it  not  a  work  on  spiritual  husbandry  and 
«ccleaiasttoal  edification  ? 

Messes.  Keeby  and  Endean  will  publish  in 
&  few  days  a  pamphlet  entitled  Helps  for  Ire- 
land^  by  an  Anglo-Irish  gentleman,  resident  in 
Ireland  for  forly  years,  and  actiyely  engaged  in 
agriculture. 

M.  Ch.  Dblageave,  of  Paris,  has  issued  the 
vrospeotus  of  OSographie  Artistique  by  Ben^ 
Menard,  which  wiU  be  illustrated  with  upwards 
of  six  htmdred  engrayings  and  maps,  and  will  be 
published  in  fifty  or  sixty  numbers.  The  first  part 
ofthis  work  will  be  deyoted  to  describing  the 
^neial  a8i>ect  of  the  world,  and  to  showing  the 
mtopretation  that  artists  haye  given  to  the 
different  enochs  in  its  history.  A  description 
▼ill  then  be  given  of  the  different  countries, 
eommenciDg  with  those  in  which  art  is  stiU  in 
its  infancy. 

OuB  able  contemporary,  the  Russian  Revue 
Critique  of  February  15,  says  that  M.  Ketohev's 
translation  of  Shakspere  is  the  first  complete 
and  oorrect  rendering  of  our  great  English  poet 
that  has  appeared  in  Bussian. 

Miss  Emily  Faithfxjll  will  leave  for 
America  in  September,  hayings  accepted  an 
engagement  to  lecture  there  during  the  autumn 
and  winter.  She  will  take  for  her  subject 
"  Modem  Extravagance :  its  Cause  and  Cure  "— 
a  lecture  which  she  has  given  here  at  our  lead- 
log  literary  institutions. 

The  Rev.  Ernst  Faber,  a  Bhenieh  missionary 
in  Cdntoo,  has  issued  at  Hongkong  a  **  cHUque 
of  Prof.  Max  Muller  and  other  authors,"  under 
the  title  of  an  Iniroduction  to  the  Science  of 
Chinese  Religion, 

Mr.  Hewby  DuHwiira  Maoleod's  Principles 
tf  Economical  Philosophy  and  Theory  and  Prac- 
tiee  0/  Banking  have  just  been  translated  into 
Italian  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Gerolamo 
Boccardo,  and  form  vols.  iii.  and  vi.  of  his 
**Bibliotheca  deli'  Economista." 

The  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney 
have  been  kind  enough  to  deposit  at  the  British 
MnMum,  for  Mr.  Pumivairs  use,  their  unique 
MS.  of  the  three  fifteenth-century  Moralities 
fonnerly  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Cox  Macro. 
These  Moralities  were  described  shortly  in  Mr. 
J.  P.  Collier's  History  of  Dramatic  Poetry  (1833), 
and  will,  when  printed,  form  the  second  number 
of  the  Seventh  Series  of  the  New  Shakspere 
Soaety's  publications,  the  first  number  being 
the  Digby  Mysteries,  with  the  Burial  and  Besur- 
redion  of  Christ  from  a  unique  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  (Library.  These  are  now  all  in  type. 
Mr.  FumivaU  edits  them. 

Ay  exhibition  of  bookbinding,  ancient  and 
modem}  and  of  the  materials  employed,  will  be 
held  at  Vienna  from  April  18  to  September  30, 
ttnder  the  auspicee  of  the  Archduke  Begnier, 
and  in  connexion  with  the  Vienna  Museum  of 
Art  and  Industry. 

An  English  edition  of  Schubert's  Musical 
Dictionary,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  American 
public,  is  being  prepared  by  Dr.  F.  Louis 
fiitter,  of  Vassar  College,  N.Y.  All  the 
principal  musicians  in  the  United  States, 
yf\mw  ot  HfvtiTO  or  foreign  birth^  will  be 


noticed  in  the  Dictionary,  as  well  as  all  topics 
relating  to  American  musical  culture. 

We  haye  received  Sunday  Snowdrops,  by 
Walter  L.  Bicknell  (Masters);  The  Living 
Epistle;  or,  the  Influence  of  Christian  Character 
( Whittingham) ;  The  Legend  of  St.  Olafs  Kirk, 
by  George  Houghton  (Boston:  Estes  and 
Lauriat) ;  NoUs  to  Chapters  on  Catholicity,  by  A 
Clergyman  (Triibner) ;  The  Creed  of  Non-Belief 
(Griffith  and  Farran);  Atheism  and  Morality, 
by  the  Bev.  A.  H.  Oraufurd  (0.  Kegan  Paul 
and  Co.) ;  Oar  Old  Bible :  Moses  on  the  Plains 
of  Moab,  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  A.  Moody  Stuart 
(Nisbet);  Dickens  und  Daudet  in  deutscher 
Uebersetzung,  YonJj.  Weismann  (Berlin:  Her- 
mann) ;  Series  of  Arithmetical  Exercises,  Book  I, 
(Edinburgh:  Cameron);  &o. 


MAQAZINES  AND  BEVIEWS. 

The  Dublin  Review  for  April  has  an  exhaust- 
ive article,  by  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  on  **  The 
Birthplace  of  St.  Patrick."  After  a  survey  of 
all  the  evidence  and  all  the  arguments  which 
have  been  adduced  on  all  sides,  the  writer  sums 
up  in  favour  of  Kilpatrick,  near  Dumbarton. 
Under  the  title  of  "A  New  Light  on  an  Old 
Subject,"  there  is  an  excellent  article  on  the 
controversy  respecting  the  authorship  of  the 
De  Imitatione  Christ i,  in  which  attention  is 
called  to  the  curious    question  of   mediaeval 

Sunctuation,  and  the  fact  is  noticed  that  the 
tS.  of  1441  discloses  an  uncommon  method  of 
punctuation,  which  may  be  described  as 
rhetorical  rather  than  grammatical. 

The  February  number  of  the  Library  Journal 
continues  Mr.  Axon's  **  Notes  on  Chinese  Libra- 
ries." Mr.  W.  E.  Foster,  of  the  Providence 
Public  Library,  contributes  an  article  on  his 
method  of  supplying  his  readers  with  "Befer- 
ence, Lists  on  Special  Topics"  which  happen 
from  time  to  time  to  be  of  more  or  less  general 
interest.  They  include  references  to  all  me  best 
books  on  these  subjects,  with  useful  notes,  and 
are  distributed  in  a  lithographed  form  to  those 
readers  who  apply  for  them.  Mr.  Foster  has 
prepared  and  circulated  thirty-seven  such  lists 
within  fourteen  weeks.  The  two  or  three  speci- 
mens which  he  gives  afford  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  usefulness  of  such  aids  to  readers 
and  of  the  public  spirit  of  the  librarian  who  has 
carried  out  the  idea.  That  this  spirit  is  not 
confined  to  librarians  is  shown  by  the  accounts 
in  this  same  number  of  the  recent  Niblo  bequest 
of  150,000  dollars  for  library  purposes,  and  of 
the  noble  Lenox  foundation,  where,  apart  from 
the  books,  the  Bite  and  building  have  cost 
more  than  1,000,000  dollars,  and  the  endow- 
ment fund  amounts  to  250,000  dollars  more. 
Mr.  Lenox  died  on  February  17. 

The  Antiquary,  April.  (Elliot  Stock.)  Mr. 
John  Henry  Parker,  C.B.,  contributes  a  paper 
on  the  early  history  of  Bome.  It  is  needless 
to  eay  that  he  cannot  but  be  instructive  on  a 
subject  which  he  has  made  so  entirely  his  own. 
It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that 
he  finds  far  more  truth  in  the  old  family 
legends,  fragments  of  which  seem  to  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  writings  of  Livy  and 
Dionysius,  than  has  been  detected  by  the  more 
recent  students  of  the  history  and  topography 
of  Bome.  There  is  an  inslaructive  paper  on  the 
expenditure  of  Edward  III.  by  Sir  James 
Bamsay,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  almost  con- 
temporary  account  of  the  Siege  of  Colchester. 
Mr.  Brock  makes  some  wise  remarks  on  church 
restoration  with  which  cultivated  people  cannot 
fail  to  agree.  We  fear,  however,  they  will 
have  but  little  influence  on  those  who  need 
instruction  the  most.  Mr.  Harrington  Beau- 
mont finishes  his  paper  on  the  ancient  earldom 
of  Mar.  There  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt 
that  justice  lies  on  the  side  he  so  ably 
championSf      Tbe    most    entertaining    thin^ 


by  far,  however,  in  this  month's  issue  is 
a  paper  on  **  Some  Northern  Minsters,"  by  Mr. 
Mackenzie  E.  C.  Waloott.  in  which  he  quotes  a 
sixteenth-century  letter  as  having  been  written 
"to  the  Lord  Protector  Oliver  Cromwell."  It 
was  really  addressed  to  Thomas  Cromwell,  the 
hammer  that  knocked  down  the  abbeys,  and 
may  be  seen  at  length  in  the  Camden  Society's 
imprint  of  Letters  relating  to  the  Suppression  of 
Monasteries,  p.  158.  This  wonderful  misconcep- 
tion is  the  more  strange  as  the  words  he  gives 
are  in  undoubted  sixteenth-century  spelling, 
and  ought  alone  to  haye  convinced  anyone  that 
they  could  not  have  been  penned  during 
Oliver's  lifetime.  There  is  another  error 
nearly  as  strange  and  more  wilful.  The  words 
quoted  do  occur  in  the  letter,  but  they  do  not 
occur  as  given  in  the  pages  of  the  Antiquary^ 
If  historical  dooumente  are  to  be  tampered  with 
in  this  manner,  and  passages  left  out  without 
dots  or  other  indication  that  the  sentence  is  a 
made-up  one,  serious  persons  will  turn  to  the 
pages  of  the  AnJtiquary  when  they  require 
amusement  only. 

We  have  received  the  four  numbers  of  the 
Revista  CorUemporanea  for  February  and  March. 
In  them  Bevilla  has  two  papers  on  the  neces- 
sary reforms  in  secondary  and  superior  educa- 
tion in  Spain.  From  MSS.  in  possession  of 
the  Palafox  family,  J.  Gomez  de  Arteche  gives 
the  history  of  two  abortive  attempts  to  procure 
the  escape  of  Ferdinand  YII.  from  France. 
C.  F.  Dur6  has  a  short  account  of  one  of  the 
unknown  districte  of  Spain,  the  Sayago,  be- 
tween Zamora  and  the  Portuguese  frontier, 
where  tribal  customs  are  still  preserved,  and 
the  public  lands  are  divided  by  lot.  In  a  dis- 
course on  Spanish  and  foreign  painting, 
delivered  in  Valencia,  Luis  Alfonso  counsels 
Spanish  artists  to  study  English  and  German 
rather  than  French  and  Italian  contemporary 
paintings.  Millais  and  Herkomer  are  especially 
proposed  as  models.  The  school  of  Fortuny  is 
said  to  be  already  on  the  decline.  There  is  a 
too  laudatory  sketeh  of  the  dramatist  Garcia 
Gutierrez  by  J.  del  Castillo  y  Soriano ;  while 
a  slighter  one  of  the  Premier,  A.  Cdnovas  del 
Castillo,  by  J.  Buisan,  entirely  omite  his  claims 
as  writer  and  historian.  The  *'  Cronica  politica, 
interior,"  by  Javier  TJgarte,  has  become  a 
marked  and  valuable  feature  of  this  journal, 
and  bids  fair  to  rival  the  well-known 
'*  Chronique  "  of  the  Revue  des  Deux-Mondes. 

The  Deutsche  Rundschau  has  an  article  by 
Dr.  Curtius  on  '*  The  Development  of  the 
Prussian  State  regarded  from  the  Analogies  of 
Ancient  History."  Dr.  Curtius  draws  a  rather 
far-fetehed  parallel  between  the  old  Hellenic 
Amphictyonies  and  the  formation  of  the 
**  Beioh."  Dr.  Brandos  ends  an  excellent 
critical  paper  on  "  Prosper  M^rim^e,"  whose 
reserve  and  fineness  of  touch  he  contrasts  with 
the  passionate  romanticism  of  his  chief  con- 
temporaries. Herr  0.  Lorenz  illustrates  from 
WaUenstein's  letters  his  general  attitude  of 
mind  regarding  the  possession  of  Mecklenburg. 
From  an  otherwise  trivial  article  on  **  Wil- 
helmine  von  Hillem  "  we  leim  the  important 
fact  that  that  remarkable  writer  was  for  some 
years  an  actress,  which  accounte  for  her  striking 
sense  of  powerful  situations  in  her  novels. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Miohell,  who  died  at  Fal- 
mouth on  the  6th  inst,  was  a  member  of  a 
family  long  connected  with  the  tin-smelting  trade 
in  Cornwall.  He  was  bom  at  Truro  in  June 
1807,  and  receiyed  his  education  at  the  Gram- 
mar School  of  that  city  under  a  master  who 
delighted  in  poetry  and  the  local  history  of 
Cornwall.  Through  his  connexion  with  the 
Shoberls,  one  of  whom  was  the  editor  of  a 
new8pa|>er  in  his  native  t9?7^,    his  poetigftl 
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oontribniioDS  w«re  admitted  to  a  place  ia  tlie 
Forget  me  Noi  and  other  annuals  of  Aokenoann. 
An  introdnction  to  Thomas  Campbell  opened  to 
Mr.  Michell  other  fields  of  aaihorship.  His 
first  separate  work  {The  Siege  of  Conetantitwple) 
appeared  in  1831,  and  in  the  next  twenty  years 
he  published  many  other  poems  and  novels. 
His  most  successful  yolume,  an  elaborate  and 
comprehensive  description  of  the  ruined  cities 
of  both  hemispheres,  was  published  in  1849, 
and  has  passed  through  five  editions.  In  a 
subsequent  poem  he  portrayed  the  characters 
of  the  Famous  Women  and  Heroes  of  all  ages. 
Some  years  later  he  wrote  a  poetical  tale 
entitled  The  Sibyl  of  Cornwall^  laying  the  scene 
of  the  narrative  on  the  wild  northern  coast  of 
that  romantic  county;  to  this  were  appended 
many  other  poems  on  the  most  atrihing  beauties 
of  his  native  shores.  One  of  his  most  popular 
ventures  was  a  little  poem  on  The  Wreck  of  the 
'<  HwMwwrd  Bound,^'  A  complete  collection  of 
his  poems  was  issued  in  seven  volumes  in  1871. 

Old  Oxonians  will  read  with  regret  the 
announcement  of  the  death  at  Hammersmith, 
on  the  9th  inst,  of  the  Bev.  John  Brande 
Morris,  formerly  a  Fellow  of  Exeter  College. 
His  father  was  the  Bev.  John  Morris,  D.D.,  of 
Brentford,  and  his  mother  was  a  Miss  Brando, 
sister  to  William  Brando,  the  eminent  chemist. 
He  was  bom  at  New  Brentford  in  September 
1812,  and  matriculated  at  Balliol  College  in 
1830.  In  1837  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship 
at  Exeter  College  which  had  been  vacated  by 
the  present  Bishop  Jaoobson.  Mr.  Morris  was 
one  of  the  early  converts  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  resigning  his  fellowship  in  January 
1846.  In  the  same  year  he  published  a  trans- 
lation of  S.  Ohrysostom  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans  and  the  select  homilies  of  S.  Ephrem 
from  the  Syriac.  Subsequently  he  wrote  a 
dramatic  poem  on  Our  Laidv's  assumption,  and 
so  recently  as  1878  he  published  an  Introduction 
to  the  Eucharist. 

The  death  is  likewise  announced  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Allsop,  author  of  Recollections  of  S,  T. 
Coleridge  and  The  Goldfields  of  Oalifomia,  and 
the  friend  of  Charles  Lamb,  Coleridge,  and 
Barry  Cornwall;  of  Mr.  Bobert  Fortune, 
author  of  Three  Years^  Wanderings  in  Northern 
China,  Two  Visits  to  the  Tea  Countries  of  China, 
Residence  among  the  Chinese,  Inland,  on  the 
Coast,  and  at  Sea,  and  Tedo  and  Fekin ;  of  Dr. 
"William  feharpey,  P.B.S. ;  of  M.  Augusts 
Colomb-€h*enier,  of  Clos,  in  the  Canton  of 
Yaud;  of  M.  Henri  Serment,  author  of  Le 
LiUralieme  and  of  Dialogues  d^un  Faw/re  d'Es- 
frit ;  of  Dr.  Erensdorff,  distinguished  for  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Masoretic  literature ; 
and  of  Pxof.  M.  Wiener,  of  Hanover. 


DB.  SEUOMAini'S  IiKCTXTBES. 

Thb  lectures  on  Shakspere  lately  given  by  Dr. 
Leopold  Seligmann  on  the  trilogy  or  three 
plays,  Lear,  Macbeth,  and  Hamlet,  have  been 
decidedly  well  received  and  successful. 

The  subjects  of  the  plays  were  carefcQlv 
worked  out,  and  no  portion  or  incident  omitted. 
The  audience,  which  was  a  general  one,  required 
not  only  that  such  lectures  should  show  an 
entire  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  of  its 
literature,  but  also  that  the  general  features  of 
the  subject  should  be  brought  out  in  salient 
relief.  Dr.  Seligmann  lectured  in  Ecglish, 
which  was,  perhaps,  unfortunate  for  his  audience^ 
as,  although  he  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
language,  his  pronunciation  and  accent  occa- 
sionally jarred  upon  the  ear. 

AfATt  from  the  historical  reflections  on  the 
position  in  which  each  of  these  tragedies  stands 
to  its  orig|in  and  author,  the  lecturer  carefully 
reviewed  its  composition  from  the  original  germ 
or  source,  and  traced  the  alterations  made  by 
ISbakspere  %nd  \^9  reason  of  t^^eae  ctlter^tions. 


The  principal  characters  of  each  play  were 
analysed  in  the  style  of  the  German  philo- 
sophical school,  and  their  peculiarities  brought 
by  the  lecturer  before  the  eye.  The  great 
psychologic^  knowledge  displayed  by  Shakspere 
in  all  his  compositions  was  illustrated  by  Oerman 
criticism.  Hence  in  Lear  was  traced  the  poet's 
profound  knowledge  of  madness  in  its  different 
stages,  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  its  develop, 
ment,  and  cure,  all  which  the  poet  portrays  m 
his  tragedy  in  a  manner  which  almost  demands 
a  special  study. 

Dr.  Seligmann  delineated  with  equal  acumen 
and  scholarship  the  principal  features  of  the 
character  of  Macbeth  in  his  second  lecture, 
which  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Bond,  the 
Principal  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum. 
The  criticism  of  the  character  of  Lady 
Macbeth  extended  to  the  whole  sex,  as  in  her 
was  heard  *'  the  seductive  voice  of  woman 
fatal  since  creation." 

The  third  lecture,  on  Hamlet,  was  the  most 
profound  of  all,  and  the  most  philosophical  in 
its  criticism.  Mr.  Bullen,  the  Keeper  of  the 
Printed  Books  in  the  Maseum,  who  was  chair- 
man on  the  occasion,  gave  expression  to  the 
powerful  effect  which  these  lectures  had  pro- 
duced on  his  mind,  and  hoped  to  listen  hereafter 
to  Dr.  Seligmann*s  observations  on  the  comedies 
of  the  great  author. 


IiSTTEB  FBOK  PEKING. 

When  the  death  of  the  Archimandrite 
Palladius  was  announced  by  telegraph  last 
winter  there  was  a  common  sentiment  of  deep 
regret.  He  was  very  highly  respected  for  his 
thorough  scholarship  and  love  of  antiquarian 
research.  In  the  autumn  of  1878  he  had  left 
us  in  failing  health,  in  the  hope  that  his 
strength  would  be  restored  by  a  residence  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  He  died  almost  at  once 
after  reaching  Marseilles.  In  him  we  have  lost 
the  greatest  of  Bussian  scholars  in  the  Chinese 
field.  He  combined  an  excellent  judgment 
with  great  industry,  and  a  special  fondness  for 
the  study  o£old  books.  By  this  combination  of 
scholarly  qualities  he  was  able  to  obtain  from 
his  contemporaries  the  acknowledgment  that  he 
was  a  ip-eater  scholar  than  any  that  had  pre- 
ceded him. 

He  was  bom  in  December  1818,  at  Kazan. 
His  surname  was  Kaffiirolf.  Coming  to  China 
in  1840  he  was  in  constant  contact  with  the 
Chinese  language  and  literature  for  thirty-eight 
years,  with  an  interval  of  five  years  spent  in 
Bome,  during  which  the  habit  acq^uired  whild 
in  China  would  not  allow  him  to  intermit 
Chinese  reading.  Betuming  to  Peking  in  1865 
he  continued  his  patient  research  for  a  few 
years,  and  then  devoted  his  whole  strength  to 
the  compilation  of  a  dictionary  on  an  extensive 

His  papers  on  Buddhism  were  inserted  in  the 
earlier  volumes  of  articles  published  by  the 
Bussian  Qovemment  from  the  writings  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Bussian  mission  in  Peking,  among 
which  they  deserve  the  palm  for  thoughtfulness 
and  careful  stud^.  Buddhism  has  been  investi- 
gated by  Hyacinthe,  Yasilieff,  a  bishop  of 
Irkutsk,  and  Schmidt ;  but  Palladius  went 
deeper  than  they  in  his  enquiries  into  its 
philosophical  schools  with  regard  to  their 
differences  and  their  history.  He  had  the 
advantage  of  the  use  of  the  Chinese  library 
belonging  to  the  Bussian  mission  in  Peking, 
and  for  many  years  the  additions  made  to  it 
were  in  consequence  of  his  recommendation. 

He  also  studied  Tauism,  but  has  left  little 
behind  him  on  the  subject  of  this  religion.  He 
translated  the  travels  of  a  Tauist  priest  who, 
about  the  time  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  went  on  a 
mission  to  the  coi^itries  bordering  on  the  Caspian 
Sea, 


Hxaspcyuntof  the  traces  of  Neetorian  mis- 
sions and  converts  in  China  under  Jeuthiz 
Khan's  descendants  is  very  full  and  valuable 
He  made  a  close  study  of  th^  books  of  that 
time,  and  collected  many  new  facts,  both  on 
Nestorianism  and  on  the  history  of  the  lioham- 
medans  in  China. 

He  wrote  little,  and  much  that  he  knew 
is  therefore  lost  to  us.  His  contributions 
to  our  treasury  of  information  in  China 
could  be  easily  contained  in  two  octa?o 
volumes.  These  are  not  adequate  as  the  out- 
come  of  the  labours  of  so  learned  a  scholar 
during  nearly  forty  years.  A  quarter  or  a  third 
of  them  have  been  translated  into  German. 
That  is  almost  all  that  Western  Europe 
can  know  of  them  except  by  learning  Bussian, 
but  there  is  one  article  by  him  in  English  on 
the  Nestorian  Christians. 

His  dictionary  will  be  his  chief  work.  It  is 
in  Chinese  and  Bussian,  and  deals  ^ith  the 
book  language  of  China.  Quotations  from  the 
literature  of  the  Chinese  are  given  in  great 
abundance.  For  learning  and  aoouracy  it  is 
expected  to  prove  the  best  of  Chinese  diction- 
aries, but  its  not  being  in  English  wiU  preyent 
its  becoming  useful  to  more  &an  one  in  forty 
of  the  foreigners  resident  in  China.  Mr. 
Weber,  Bussian  Consul  at  Tientsin,  is  preparing 
it  for  the  press. 

A  French  work  on  the  history  of  the  study  of 
foreign  languages  in  Peking  is  being  printed  at 
the  press  of  the  Lazarist  lilission  in  that  city. 
The  author  is  M.  Deveria,  Chinese  Secretary  to 
the  French  Legation.  The  author's  researches 
in  this  field  have  been  very  sucoeesfdlly  and 
zealously  carried  on  for  several  years  past,  and 
the  work  will  be  both  curious  and  valuable. 
Under  the  MiD|;  Dynasty  the  Chinese  hai  in 
Peking  classes  in  Siamese,  Birmese,  Fersiui, 
Turkish,  Tibetan,  and  the  languages  of  two 
mountain  tribes  bordering  on  south-western 
China.  At  present  the  languages  taught  are 
Manchu,  English,  French,  German,  and 
Bussian.  The  Mongol  language,  and  the  Tnitii&h 
also,  should  be  taught,  but  it  is  donbUd 
whether  there  is  any  instruction  given  at  a  1  in 
these  languages  at  present.  There  ought  also 
to  be  a  class  of  pupils  in  the  Ghoorka  language, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  take  duty  afterwards 
in  Nepaul,  which  is  properly  a  subject  king- 
dom ;  but  this  dropped  through  many  years 
ago,  and  will  never  be  resumed. 

We  have  lately  had  a  visit  from  a  Japanese 
author,  Mr.  Takazui.  He  was  commiBsioQed 
by  the  Mikado  to  purchase  here  a  copy  of  the 
same  voluminous  work  which  was  bought  for 
the  British  Museum  last  year.  He  als3  psr- 
ohasodi  other  works.  I^obably  he  came  with 
instructions  respecting  the  Ijoochoo  diapute 
between  China  and  Japan,  but  of  this  we  cannot 
learn  anything  certain.  We  only  know  that 
Mr.  Takazui  was  entertained  at  a  banquet  by 
the  Gbvemor- General  of  Chili  in  his  way 
through  Tientsin.  There  is  an  old  tie  of  friend- 
ship between  this  distinguished  Japanese 
scholar  and  the  Viceroy.  When  the  former 
published  in  Chinese  an  account  of  his 
travels  in  Western  China,  the  Viceroy 
contributed  a  preface.  This  book  oontaine 
an  account  of  the  famous  gorges  in  the 
mountains  of  Northern  Szechwen.  The  reason 
that  led  the  Japanese  Government  to  buy  the 
enormous  work,  Koo  kin  too  shoo  tei  chemg,  was 
apparently  the  £act  that  the  English  had  done 
so.  According  to  one  rumour,  t^y  had  to  pay 
double  the  price  paid  by  Mr.  Mayers,  but 
another  rumour  represents  the  price  ss  less  than 
one-half.  This  Japanese  envoy  was  the  sime 
▼ho  ▼as  sent  with  money  to  the  extent  of 
£30,000  to  the  Viceroy  in  1878,  a  present  from 
sympathising  Japan  "to  help  in  saving  the 
lives  of  the  perishing  multitudes  in  famine- 
stricken  China.  Surely  war  on  account  of 
Loochoo  is  imnosslble  after  that  ^neroc(s  action 
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IL  BiUeqidn  hfta  tzanslated  the  Ck>de  NaiK>ldoii 
into  ChinMe.  He  ia  professor  of  ohemistry  in  the 
college  known  aa  the  * '  Tung  wen  k wi^n*''  After 
preparing  a  oopioiu  work  on  his  own  subject , 
ae  has  now  earned  fhioagh  this  Code,  and  the 
Ooda  Btfaal  is  alieadj  printed.  Other  pro- 
fcwow  aM  preparing  works  on  yaTions  aabjects, 
which  will  in  soooession  be  printed  at  the 
ooUege  preoB  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Goyern- 
ment. 

Dr.  Bretsohneider,  of  the  Bnssian  Legation, 
ii  preparing  a  work  on  Ohinese  botany. 

Joseph  £dkins. 


SKLSCCTD  BOOKS. 

Inm  V.  PvrsBravBio.    Frenasiadiw  B«itrilg«  sur  OcMhfohte 

4«  witiih«d«atiiobw  Becitligii.    Lelpsit :  Bavokn  4 

Hoablot.    6M. 
Cbikkock,  B.  a.    GloMiy  off  the  Bnas  Dialeet.   TrUbnw. 

Ii.i4. 
XUmrr.  B.    SoBToiln  da  la  PrMdoioe  da  Htf6olud  de  ^ao- 

M«k«a.    BmIs:  Dmlu.    tU. 
Fnaiava,  S.    Bcoda  rar  Fttosto,  Yilla  du  Lattmn.   Faxis : 

TlioriA.    7  fr.  50  e. 
Qvnua,  X.    ThB  Wataiog  PJamt  of  Oamuny*  Swiliiriaad, 

*e.    8^«9«m  I(^w  ft  Co.    7t.  6d. 
H«rto«ta,  /.  J.    BoMiBdia  Litaratur  u.  Oqltor.    Leipaig : 

W«bar.    SIC. 
Jeaairrox.  th«  Ut«  Keith.    Fhysioal,  Hiitorioal,  Politloal,  and 

Dneripttra  Oeogiaphy.    Staatord.    12«. 
KixvL^  B-     Dia  antuaa  Ttafaootkan.    1.  Bd.    Die  Tarra- 

eotran  T.  Vampaf ■    S.  Abth.   Stuttcart:  Spemann.   80 IC. 
WouaaBsaBB*  O.  3^wuil  Qamoa,  aem  Iiabaa  «.  aam  Weik 


daTmitatianeCfciiitt.   ^ngaharg:  HntUw.    «  H. 

Theology. 

Ciwntmu  Qwilaflrawi      Bk  Hnteaao  aoiiTadlt  al  Of llsa^t 
O-KoMowka.   SLPateistaxf.   8a.  6d. 

ImaiuaaEf «  BL    maloin  ia  Lun  priW  «i  vuUia  dapnla 
PAwtiqQiU  Joavrlt  aa*  Jo^ra.  T.  4.    Paria:  Haohetta. 

GBam,  I^     nffia  daOa  lnd<pandaM>  itettaaa,  181^70. 

Baptdi:  D«kaa  ftBooboOTTfr.  50  o. 
Lacana,  B.     ttatolra  d'Anaa  dapoia  laa  Tan^  ha  plui 

TCcaUt|«|Bf«al788.    T.  1.    Anaa. 
BraaaTXsrr,  F.  0.     Stoila  dalla  Luoaxda.    Flute  I.    KapoU : 

BatkcaftBodboO.    Sfr. 
Tainuaiaz.0.   Doeamantt  ralattyi  a  Staf^no  Poroaxi.  Bome: 

~  4  fr. 


Physical  Behnce, 

Davrrx,  H.     Baitrilga  lur  Kenntniai  der  in  oatprensaiaohan 

SOarcaaehlabaB  'verkanuaaBdea  Oaphalopodan.     Kdoiga- 

IwffzKMh.    IH.SOPt 
^•ua«  O.      Hiatariaoa-kcitisoba  Stodian   lib.   daa    Oaon. 

LM^rif :  BsnlVBaim.    4  M.  50  Pf . 
7o9T4van,  P.   Btndaa  atratiffraphiqaea  at  pal^ontoTogfqaaa. 

IT.     I^aa  Tamiaa  a^oc^oaa  du  Plateau  da  Ooauroa. 

Saaal :  GaoK.    4  X.  80  PI. 
Bicaaatf,  B.  J.     Tb4«ria  gtotfrala  da  1' Action  obimiqaa. 

Pazia :  Doaod. 
PnRo,&    aaaatadaiUlCadloiBaiiiBomaalTainpodwB^at 
Bona :  Iioawbar.    7  fr. 


FhiMogy^  Ac. 

Baama,4.    AlXAflflmiaAbd.AbaBakrlCiaiaiBiiiad  baa 

Albnaain  Alkarkhi.    III.    HaUa:  N«bert.    1 IC.  30  Pf. 
JaiL,  IC    Bliaka  in  dia  BaHsiaimaaanhiohta  su  Aafang  d.  S. 

chrtatlMiii  Jabrb.  I.  Dar  Talmud  u.  dia  gfiach.  Qbiaoba. 

K«laa:  flebottliader.    SH. 
Paikt.B.A.   SopbotdM.  Yq1.U.  With  OoBuaaataxf.  BaU. 

lcnni»T,r.W.  BtitrifaaurKTitikdargiiaQblaQbaaBMtikar. 

Bautf^ta:  Baxnaviia.    SIC. 
InsBu  H.  A.     Obaanratianam  apigrapbioaram  Capita  dao. 

Adarbola.    1  M. 


COBBtiSPONDENCE. 


KB.  DAYIBB  OB  THB  CBIiTIO  LAKOTJAOBS. 
lSBalaiaaavaaia,8«athHaapttMd:  AprU8,1880. 

I  Biiui  ask  that  you  will  courteonsly  allow 
as  to  oOer  a  reply  to  some  remarks  on  a  paper 
of  inixie—*' On  the  Oeltic  Languages'' — ^that 
vers  made  in  your  last  issue. 

I  am  an  Englishman,  but,  if  this  fact  is  urged 
sgiinst  me  as  implying  an  incapacity  for  the 
iSidy  of  the  Celtic  languages,  I  may  remind  my 
eritio  thai  tiie  sohohuw  who  haye  most  saeoess- 
foUy  analysed  these  langoages  haye  not  been 
Celii*  hilt  Germans.  He  must  surely  be 
faoiiisr  with  the  names  of  Bopp,  Zeuss,  Ebel, 
sad  Windisoh  in  this  class.  My  English  in- 
itinctfl  would  not  lead  me  to  deriye  the 
Teutonic  or  other  languages  from  the  Oeltic, 
•odfhere  ie  Bolbing  in  my  papw  to  joslify  so 


strange  a  misrepieeentation.  My  object  is 
mainly  to  show  that  words  which  are  common 
to  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Celtic  lan^ages  must 
haye  been  the  property  of  the  latter  by  yirtae 
of  a  common  inheritance ;  the  Sanskritic  race, 
whieh  moyed  from  Central  Asia  southward  to 
the  Panjdb,  and  the  Celtic,  which  journeyed 
westward  to  Europe,  being  the  earliest  off- 
shoots from  the  great  Aryan  stock.  It  is  from 
ignorance  of  Sanskrit,  and  a  lax  application  of 
the  roles  of  letter-ohange  (<<  lautyerschiebung'') 
that  some  of  our  moaem  Celtists  haye  made 
such  unsdentiiio  deriyations  as  that  of  the 
Welsh  pata  (Old-Noxee  pek  wiApeyaa)  from  the 
Latin  (tunica)  »esw»,  and  of  the  Irish /wear  from 
Latin  vesper ;  the  Irish  form  being,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  older,  answering  to  the  Lithuanian 
vakara-s  and  the  Sanskrit  forms  vcu-kara.  If 
we  were  to  accept  such  deriyations  as  these,  there 
would  indeed  be  a  '*  return  to  chaos.'* 

It  is  charged  against  me,  as  a  yiolation  of  a 
well-known  law,  that  I  haye  connected  the 
Welsh  fflasg,  fflasged,  a  yessel  of  wicker-work, 
with  the  Irish ^oM^  {flouhe  or  Jiaeki  ?),  a  wand, 
an  osier.  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  Ikct  that  tiie 
Irish  /  as  anlaut  is  often  represented  by  Wdsh 
gWf  but  this  is  is  not  a  law  of  uniyersal  applica- 
tion. Prof.  Pictet  has  shown  that  p,  as  an 
anlaut,  is  often  changed  into /in  Irish  and /in 
Welsh.  He  mentions  that  this  anlaut  was 
maintained  for  the  most  part,  as  it  was  a 
fayoorite  letter  (<*  ein  sonst  beliebter  laut ")  and 
often  took  the  place  of  an  older  k. 
''laeiaigon  faUaa  aber."  he  oontiniMB,  <*wiid  im 
anlaut  das  p  in  f  (oder  ff  nach  jetziffer  sohreibang) 
verwuidelt,  and,  wanderlioher  weiae,  gerade  wo 
das  irische  neben  dem  f  auch  noch  das  URere  p  be- 
hanptet  hal  Dieses  f,  ff  soheint  dann  ^eder 
manchmal  aioh  xagw  =s  p  arireioht  zu  haben." 

**  Beispiele  der  erstsn  waadlung  smd  folgende : 

niXSOB.  OYKBISOH. 

pillim,  fillim,  I  turn.  ffilliaw,  to  turn  about, 

pill,  peall,  feall,  a  horse.       ffilawg,  a  mare. 
pa8gaim,fa8gaim,Ibind.      ffasgu,    to    bind;    f&s, 

band  »  Sans,    p&ya  ; 

Arm.  feskad  garbe. 
pulur,  pliir,  flur,  flower,      fflur,  bloom." 

He  also  equates  the  Irish  fraa  (ready,  aotiye) 
with  Welsh  ffres  {BeitrUge  %,  verg.  Sprach.^  ix. 
88).  I  haye  yiolated,  therefore,  no  law  of  sound 
philology  in  connecting  the  Irish  fleaag  with 
Welsh  j^asged  (proyincial  English  flaiket,  a 
large  wicker  basket),  for  the  anlaut  here  is  p, 
in  the  root-form.  The  Irish  fleasg  means  pri- 
marily moisture,  and  is_  connected  with  the 
Sansbit  phuh,  to  be  moist  or  wet  (Bumouf), 
from  the  root  plu.  The  true  rule  ia  that  where 
the  anlaut  of  the  root  is  v  or  w,  we  may  expect 
to  find /in  Irish  and  gw  in  Welsh,  but  we  sh^l 
sometimes  find  /  the  anlaut  in  both  (changing 
in  Welsh  into  gw  in  some  instances,  by  the 
influence  of  the  more  general  law)  when  p  is 
the  anlaut  of  the  root  •form.     John  DAyiES. 


Apnl  6, 1880. 

When  we  noticed  Mr.  Dayies's  paper  on  '*The 
Celtic  Languages  in  Belation  to  other  Aryan 
Tonguee"  in  the  Gymmrodor,  we  thought  it 
necessary  to  warn  our  readers  against  the  ten- 
dency of  his  yiewB.  We  wished  to  pass  oyer  it 
as  gently  as  possible,  and  Mr.  Dayies  must 
hold  himself  responsible  for  our  haying  to  speak 
of  him  again. 

When  we  pointed  out  that  he  is  an  English- 
man, we  yielded  to  our  feeling  of  natural 
surprise  at  his  encouraging  in  their  beliefii  those 
of  the  Welsh  who  haye  been  used  to  fancy  that 
most  of  the  languages  of  the  West  of  Europe 
are  derived  from,  or  yery  largely  indebted  to, 
Welsh.  That  this  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
paper  on  Welsh  readers,  we  firmly  belieye,  so  we 
cannot  admit  that  we  have  misrepresented  it 
Besides  this,  we  had  in  view  what  we  could  not 
enter  into  within  the  compass  of  a  short  para- 
graph, namely,  that  the  writer  was  neither  a 
Welslmian  nor  an  Englishman  who  1^  aq  far 


mastered  Welsh  as  to  be  a  safe  guide  in  dealing 
with  the  subject  he  had  chosen  to  write  upon. 
In  a  word,  we  had  found  that  he  was  at  the 
mercy  of  dictionarf  makers.  We  take  the  first 
instances  that  oflSsr  themselves  in  the  paper, 
and  challenge  him  to  prove  that  the  Welsh 
language  knows  any  such  words  as  ffol,  mean- 
ing "prim,  a  block  or  something  round,"  and 
malt  meanins;  *<  small,  fine  ,* ''  or  that  cocw,  '*  a 
round  lump,'  exists  anywhere  except  in  Pughe*s 
Dictionary.  Besides,  the  paper  does  not  give 
evidence  of  a  sufficient  mastery  over  Welsh 
to  keep  its  author  from  falling  into  the  mistake 
of  treating  as  genuine  Welsh  words  which,  like 
poUo  and  pot€$,  have  not  yet  been  so  far 
naturalised  as  to  be  used  by  any  author  who 
aims  at  writing  good  Welsh  prose.  It  is 
needless  to  observe  that  we  had  no  notion  of 
implying  that  being  an  Englishman  incapaci- 
tated Mr.  Davies  "  for  the  study  of  the  Ueltic 
languages ; "  but  what  we  do  maintain  is  that  his 
study  of  them  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to 
enable  him  to  dispose  of  some  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult questions  connected  with  them. 

So  far  of  Mr.  Dayies  as  a  Welsh  scholar ;  but 
we  join  issue  with  him  also  when  he  lays 
it  down  as  his  main  object "  to  show  that  words 
which  are  common  to  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Celtic 
languages  must  have  been  the  property  of  the 
latter  by  virtue  of  a  common  inheritance."  Are 
we  really  to  suppose  that  he  would  assert  that 
no  words  which  are  common  to  Sanskrit  and 
the  Celtic  languages  are  the  property  of  the 
latter  by  virtue  of  naving  borrowed  them  from 
a  kindred  language,  such  as  Latin  P  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  not  a  rare  thing  to  find  the 
borrowed  and  native  words  side  by  side,  as  we 
believe  the  case  to  be  with  one  of  Mr.  Dayies' 
instances,  namely,  Welsh  ttcher, "  evening,"  and 
gosper,  "  evening  prayer,"  the  latter  of  which, 
bemg  omitted  in  PugWs  Dictionary,  does  not 
seem  to  be  known  to  him;  here  ucher  is  the 
native  word,  while  gosper  is,  in  all  probability, 
borrowed  from  th?  same  source  as  English 
vespers:  in  Irish,  only  the  form/e«car  or  fescor 
seems  to  be  known,  and  the  question  arises  as  to 
which  of  the  two  Welsh  forms  it  corresponds  to — 
that  is  to  say,  is  it  a  borrowed  or  a  native  word  P 
We  believe  it  to  be  the  former,  though  others  have 
maintained  tho  contrary.  We  mention  it,  how- 
ever, merely  as  a  typical  instance  of  the  most 
difficult  class  of  questions  which  can  arise  in 
Oeltic  phonology,  that  is  to  say,  the  one  which 
Mr.  Davies  undertakes  to  deal  with.  How  far, 
then,  can  he  be  safely  followed  P  He  may  ba 
right  in  some  of  his  criticisms  on  the  etymolo- 
gies he  disapproves  of.  We  think  there  may  be 
something,  tbr  example,  in  what  he  says  about 
Welsh  paU  and  Norse  peiaa,  though  Dr.  Yig- 
fiisson's  account  of  the  latter  is  yery  different 
from  his.  But  when  he  comes  to  propound 
etymologies  of  his  own  we  are  at  an  entire  loss 
to  know  what  his  ideas  of  the  laws  of  linguistic 
sounds  may  be.  The  instance  we  pointed 
out  in  our  notice  was  by  no  means  the 
most  singular  in  his  paper,  as  it  is  beaten 
hollow  by  such  as  Welsh  iagu,  ''strangle,*' 
from  an  imaginary  tarcu;  but  the  former 
has  led  Mr.  Davies  to  let  us  have  a  look 
at  the  inside  of  his  workshop.  Now  Celtists 
hold  the  name  of  Pictet  yery  dear;  his  fame, 
however,  did  not  rest  on  his  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  Celtic  ])honology,  but  was  achieved 
in  spite  of  a  yery  imperfect  appreciation  of  them, 
and,  if  Mr.  Dayies  hiad  taken  the  trouble  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  what  Windisch,  whose  name 
he  flourishes  before  us,  had  written  on  the 
consonant  p  in  Celtic,  he  would  probably  have 
hesitated  to  quote  Pictet  to  prove  that  Aryan  p 
may  become /in  Welsh.  As  his  letter  stands, 
it  shows  that  he  is  oyer  twenty  years  behind- 
hand in  matters  of  Celtic  philology,  and 
especially  the  laws  of  letter-ohange,  of  which  he 
speaks  with  something  of  the  confidence  of  the 
ignoranoe  l^e  so  jauntujr  ascribes  to  others.    li\ 
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a  word,  nothing  could  haye  been  more  diaas- 
troufl  to  him  except  an  appeal  to  Donaldson. 
Tis  Wbiteb  op  the  Notiob« 


'LOBD  BUTTON/ 


Ifacdalm  Odllese,  Oxford :  April  8, 1880. 

On  p.  227  of  the  number  of  the  Academy  for 
March  27»  Mr.  Percy  E.  Finkerton  remarks, 
**  a  Lord  DtUUm  i?iere  hat  never  been"  Befer- 
ence  to  Sir  Harris  Nicolas'  Hittoric  Peerage  of 
England  (revised  edition  in  1857,  by  W.  Court- 
hope,  Somerset  Herald),  and  to  any  current 
peerage,  would  have  shown  him  that  not  only 
hoe  there  "been  a  Lord  Dutton,  but  that  there 
etill  is  a  Lord  Button.  Let  me  explain.  On 
September  10,  1712,  James,  fourth  Duke  of 
Hamilton  (in  the  peerage  of  Scotland),  was 
created  Duke  of  Brandon,  Oo.  Suffolk,  and 
Baron  of  DuUon,  Co,  Chester ^  both  in  the  peerage 
of  England,  and  these  titles  are  now  enjoyed 
by  the  present  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  repre- 
sentative in  the  fifth  ffeneration  of  the  original 
grantee.  It  may  be  objected  by  Mr.  Finkerton 
Uiat  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  all  this,  and 
meant  only  to  state  that  the  title,  of  Lord 
Dutton  had  never  been  borne  as  an  indepen- 
dent title.  This  notion,  however,  is  also  quite 
wrong,  for  we  find  that  on  November  4,  1806, 
Alexander,  the  eldest  son  of  ^e  third  Duke 
of  Brandon  and  ninth  Duke  of  Hamilton,  was 
summoned  by  writ  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  his 
father's  barony  of  Dutton,  and  sat  in  that  name 
until  he  succeeded  his  father  on  February  16, 
1819,  as  a  <'  double-barrelled  duke."  The  date 
of  this  summons  is  later  than  the  mention  of 
'*  Lord  Dutton  "  in  the  story  of  Caroline  von 
Linaingen,  April  13,  1790.  Mr.  Hnkerton*s 
attempt  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  supposing  this 
'*Lord  Dutton"  to  be  a  member  of  Lord 
Sherborne's  family  is  not  very  lucky.  James 
Dutton,  M.P.  for  Co.  Gloucester,  was  indeed 
created  Lord  Sherborne  of  Sherborne,  Co. 
Gloucester,  on  May  20,  1784 ;  but  his  only  son 
and  heir,  John,  was  bom  on  June  24, 1779,  and 
would,  therefore,  be  not  quite  eleven  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  visit 
to  Hanover.  If  I  may  venture  a  guess  myself, 
I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  "  Lord  Dutton  "  was  none  other 
than  the  first  Lord  Sherborne,  who  might  have 
been  caUed  by  Germans  '*Lord  Dutton  of 
Sherborne,"  the  family  name  bein^  substituted 
for  the  territorial  designation.  This,  however, 
I  throw  out  merely  as  a  suggestion. 

W.  A.  B.  COOUDOB. 


APPonrrMENTs  pob  next  week. 

MoiiDAT,  April  19, 4  p.in.    AaUtte. 

8  p.m.  Society  of  Axtt :  *'  Oooontioii  and  Fanitara 
of  Town  Houmi."  UL,  hj  R.  W.  Edis. 

8  P.IB.    BriUih  Arehiteots. 

8  pjn.    Yietoria  InAtitutOf  *'0n  tbe  Religion  and 
Msthology  of  tho  Aiyana  of  HorthMn  Bnzopo,'*  by  B. 
Brown. 
TuBSDAT,  April  SO,  Sp.iB.    Bojal  Initttiition :  "Wind  and 
Wcathtt,"  by  B.  ST  Soott 

7.45  p.m.  StatiBtioal:  «0n  tho  Edaoation  and 
Training  of  tha  Ohildnn  of  the  Foor,'*  by  Dr.  J.  P. 
Monat 

8  p.m.  Ciril  Bngiaeeia:  Diaenarion  on  *<  Sewerage 
and  Drainage  Worka ;  '*  *<  The  Amaterdam  Ship  Oanal,"  by 
H.  Hayter. 

8  p.m.  Oolonlal  Inatifttte:  *<Jaaiaioa,*>  by  Sir 
Anthony  MusgraTe. 

8  p.m.  Spelling  Beform  Aaaoolation :  *<  On  Inter- 
national Spelling  Befann,*'  by  the  Ber.  W.  B.  Laoh- 
Sajnna. 

8.80  p.m.    Zoological. 
WanirBBDAT,  April  11. 7  p  m.    ICeteotologloal. 

7.30  p.m.  Ednoaiion  Sodety :  **  Bdnaational  Prind- 
plee  of  the  Jeouita,"  by  the  Bar.  B.  H.  Qaiek. 

8  p.m.  Sodety  of  Arte:  "The  Preeent  Syatem  of 
Obtaiodog  Hatexiala  in  Uae  by  Ardat  Paintera,  aa  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Old  Maatara,"  by  W.  Holman 


Hunt. 


Dia- 


8  pm.  Arehaeologloal  Aaaodation:  «Beeent 
coTCrica  at  WolTtaley  Oaatle,"  by  the  Bar.  Dr.  Bidding 
and  the  Ber.  0.  OoUier;  *<The«kartd  dePer,*  or  War 
Hammeri"  by  H.  Syer  CiimiBg. 
THuaaDAT,  April  2S,  8  p.m.  Bnyat  InatitntfOB :  *<  Light  aa  a 
If  ode  of  Motion :  Theoriea  of  Light  w4  Ooloara,**  by 
Prof.  TyndalL 


8  p.m.    Sodety  of  Arte :  "  On  Some  Beoent  Adranoea 
in  the  Sdence  of  Photography,''  by  Oapt.  Abney. 
FuDAT,  April  28. 8  p.m.    Antiqnariea :  Anniyertary. 

8  p.m.  Qaekett :  '<  On  an  TTndeaoribed  Britiah  Sponge 
of  the  Genoa  Baphioduma,**  by  J.  O.  Waller;  <*On  the 
Meehaniam  of  the  Stomata  of  the  Holly,"  by  A.  Martin- 
elli. 

9  p.m.  Boyal  Ihatttation  *.  <*  Dnmaa  j^ira,**  by  W.  H. 
Pollock. 

Batvkdat,  April  84,  8  p.m.   Boyal  Inttltation:  «Axt  and 
Yidon,'*  by  Jaa.  Snlly. 
8  p.m.    PhydcaL 
8.48  p.m.    Bol 


SCIENCE. 

THE  ETHI08  OP  ABISTOTLE. 

The  Moral  Philosophy  of  Aristotle :  Consist- 
ing of  a  Translation  of  the  Nicomaohean 
Ethics  and  of  the  Paraphrase  attributed  to 
Andronicus  of  Bhodes,  with  an  Introduc- 
tory Analysis  of  each  Book.  By  the  late 
Walter  M.  Hatch,  M.A.  Completed  after 
his  death  by  others.     (Murray.) 

Aristotelian  Studies.  I,  On  the  Structure  of 
the  Seventh  Book  of  the  Nieomachean 
Ethics  {Chapters  J.— X).  By  J.  Cook 
Wilson,  M.A.  (Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press.) 

The  conclusion  which  will  most  probably 
force  itself  upon  all  competent  readers  of  Mr. 
Hatch's  work  will  be  a  regret  that  theyolume 
had  not  reduced  itself  by  500  pages,  and 
instead  of  containing  589  consisted  only  of 
the  eighty-nine  or  nmety  pages  which  com- 
prise the  introductory  anfdyses.  The  analysis 
prefixed  to  each  book  shows  considerable 
insight  into  the  general  meaning  of  the 
author,  and  will  no  doubt  be  useful  to  junior 
students  in  following  the  argument.  But  of 
the  translation  it  is  difficult  to  say  much  in 
the  way  of  commendation.  While,  of  course, 
free  from  considerable  blunders,  it  is  wanting 
in  simplicity  and  directness;  it  distorts  an 
ancient  text  by  the  constant  use  of  modem 
phraseology ;  and  it  cannot  but  perplex  a  general 
reader  by  its  i)arying  equivalents  for  fixed 
Aristotelian  terms,  and  weary  him  by  its 
translation  of  a  paraphrase  upon  a  translation 
which  is  itself  most  paraphrastic  It  is 
painful  to  have  to  write  in  this  way  about 
one  who  is  no  longer  able  to  defend  his  work, 
and  who,  had  his  days  been  lengthened,  would 
probably  have  amended  many  of  the  points 
which  will  be  mentioned.  Bat  it  would  be 
an  injustice  to  others  to  pass  over  the  inade- 
quacies of  Mr.  Hatch's  work.  The  problem 
of  Aristotelian  translation — no  one  will 
grant  more  readily  than  the  present  writer — 
is  one  marked  by  almost  insuperable  difficul- 
ties. The  translator  has  to  express  in  intel- 
ligible English  a  chain  of  reasoning  which  is 
in  its  original  little  else  than  a  series  of  notes 
or  jottings,  and  which  swarms  with  philo- 
sophical terms  that  conyey  different  shades  of 
meaning  in  different  contexts  and  hare  no 
direct  equivalents  in  modem  languages.  But 
anyone  who  undertakes  the  task  must  expect 
to  be  judged  without  much  regard  to  sach 
considerations  ;  and  Mr.  Hatch's  attempt  to 
give  an  English  version  of  the  Nieomachean 
Ethics  must  be  pronounced,  whether  such  a 
result  be  inevitable  or  not,  a  failure. 

This  judgment  will  be  corroborated  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Aristotelian  scholar 
and  from  that  of  an  English  reader.  It 
is  of  course  the  latter  whom  the  work 
has  chiefly  in  view.  ''Its  aim,"  says 
the  PrefAcei  ''i9  t9  i^ake  t^e  I^ipomaoheaii 


Ethics  of  Aristotle  intelligible  to  a  modern 
reader. "   But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
Mr.  Hatch's  work  will  secore  this  result. 
No  doubt  it  will  in  many  oases  help  a  student 
to  trace  the  links  of  thought  which  bind 
together  Aristotle's  somewhat  disconnected 
sentences.     But  it  will  often,  on  the  other 
hand,  render  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
follow  Aristotle's  argument.    This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  those  passages  in  which 
the  translator  uses  different  expressions  for 
one  and  the  same  distinct  word  in  Aristotle's 
terminology.    How,  for  instance,  will  the 
reader  apprehend  an  argument  of  Aristotle's 
in  which  he  finds  an  enumeration  of  certain 
intellectual  "virtues"  (at  p.  318), as  Bcienoe, 
pradence,  and  insight  (vovs),  followed  by  a 
detailed  account  of  "  scientific  mind,"  "  prac- 
tical wisdom,"  and  **  intuition ; "  or  how  is  he 
to  know  that  what  has  been  called  in  the  text 
"confirmed"   virtue    is    in   the   paraphrase 
represented  as  virtue  "  in  the  perfect  sense  of 
the  term"  (the  Greek  being  the  same)— to 
say  nothing  of  the  confusion  caused  bj  the 
fact  that  this  paraphrase  is  often  admittedly 
at  variance  with  the  interpretation  followed  ia 
the  translation  of  the  text  ?    What  estimate, 
again,  will  an  ordinary  reader  form  of  Aris- 
totle's reasoning  when  he  finds  him  credited 
with  arguing  that,  because  philosophy  entails 
pleasure,  therefore  philoeophy  is  plessurable 
(x.  7,  3,  p.  565),  where  the  Greek  sajs  dis- 
tinctly  o-o^Mi  in  the  one  case,  ^iXocro^  in  the 
other,  and  reasons  from  the  pleasure  foand 
even  in  the  search  for  truth  of  the  latter  to 
the  full  fruition  of  truth  in  the  former?  Nor 
is  the  translator  always  happy  in  his  attempts 
at  tracing  the  connexion  of  the  thought.  Xike, 
for  instance,  his  interpretation  of  a  diffieolt 
passage  in  the  fifth  book  (v.  6,  8).    Here  the 
translation  regards  the  first  clause  of  the 
sentence  as  merely  parenthetical,  and  renden 
the  passage  as  follows  : — 
**  [It  has  been  already  shown  how  the  principle 
of  retaliation  in  such  cases  bears  upon  the 
principle  of  justice.]      But  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  *Eittht'  which  ve 
have  under  investigation  is  Bi^t  used  m  tae 
strict  sense  of  the  term— the  Bight  which  u 
bound  up  with  the  life  of  citizens." 
But  a  little  consideration  will  convince  most 
readers  that  to  break  up  the  clauses  in  this 
manner  is  to  divide  what  was  never  meant  to 
be  divided  ;  and,  as  the  passage  is  also  one  of 
Mr.  H.  Jackson's  "dislocations,"  I  may  per- 
haps be  allowed  to  attempt  to  «P^**°  ^^; 
The  sixth  chapter  asks  the  question— What 
sort  of  actions  make  a  man  unjust?  and  the 
answer  given  is  that  it  is  not  acts,  as  such,  at 
all,  but  the  motive  and  the  spirit  of  than 
that  produce  this  result.    "Now,"  Aristotle 
goes  on,  "  we  have  previously  stated  the  rela- 
tion in  which  retaliation  stands  to  justice  - 
that  is,  we  previously  (chap.  5,  §  5)  had  occa- 
sion to  point  out  the  difference  between  volun- 
tary and  involuntary  actions  as  connects 
with   retaliation— only,  Aristotle  continac?, 
the  account  there  given  is  not  sufficient  tor 
oar  present  purpose  because  the  question  noir 
before  us  is  not  only  that  of  l^'^  ^ 
abstract    (dirXA?)     for    which    (IrnwoK^ 
served  as  formula,  but  also justioe \^^^^ 
ings    on    society  (woXtTucov)— a   chanp 
view  which,  he  goes  on  to  show,  y^'^f^Jl 
cons^eroliQa  q(  W,  w4  wMe^a»^7  P'^ 
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▼enis  him  from  Tetvraing  to  his  original 
problem  till  chap.  8.  Bat  of  saoh  a  oon- 
eatenatioii  of  tnought  there  is  no  hint  in 
Mr.  Hatch's  yolume.  Nor  can  the  transla- 
tion be  regarded  as  successfal  eren  from  the 
sde  of  English  style.  Little  or  no  attempt 
is  made  to  resolye  the  lengthy  hypotheses 
and  frequent  parentheses  in  which  Aristotle 
indulges,  and  the  **  modem  reader  "  is  met  by 
many  a  paragraph  which  is  nothing  short  of 
cumbrous.  For  example,  I  may  refer  to  the 
kanslation  of  i.  7,  §  14  (p.  37),  iii.  5,  §  17 
(p.  149),  X.  7,  §  7  (p.  667). 

The  classical  scholar  and  Aristotelian 
student  will  be  able  to  form  no  better  an 
estioiate  of  Mr.  Hatch's  labours.  He  will 
wonder  why  Ta>v  loxarcm'  should  be  rendered 
**  erery  shade  of  moral  distinction  "  (vii.  2,  5)  ; 
why  TO  cTvoi  should  mean  "  formal  definition  " 
in  Ti.  8,  §  1  (p.  332)  and  be  translated 
(rightly  enough)  **mode  of  its  manifesta- 
tion" in  ▼.  1,  §  20  (p.  254){;  or  why  evayiayrj 
should  mean  "mental  association''  in  i.  7, 3  21, 
and  **  immediate  inference  "  in  yi.  3,  §  3.  He 
will  complain,  too,  not  unreasonably,  that 
modern  ideas  and  phrases  are  continually 
foisted  into  Aristotle's  arguments ;  and  he  will 
doubt  whether  the  historical  is  not  the  only 
standpoint  from  which  an  ancient  thinker 
can  be  studied  to  advantage.  Phrases  such  as 
"  conscience  "  (yii.  2,  §  5,  p.  368)  and  '<  moral 
sense"  (iL  9,  §  8,  p.  107  ;  vi-  11,  §  4,  p.  346) 
bel<nig  to  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies after  Christ  rather  than  to  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  The  passage  last-mentioned  it 
will  be  not  inadvisable  to  quote,  in  order  to 
indicate  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Hatch  has 
managed  to  transmute  the  words  of  Aristotle. 
The  translation  runs  as  follows : — 

"  But  theeo  '  ultimate  facts '  come  within  the 
oognizanoe  of  the^  moral  sense  in  a  double 
tspeot — ^in  their  widest  comprehension  and  in 
theb  nazioweet  extension.  The  moral  sense  is 
not  a  process  of  formal  reasoning,  but  an 
intuitiTe  perception  as  well  of  the  primary 
axioms  as  of  the  sunplest  detaiLs.  In  one 
ispect,  therefore,  the  moral  sense  is  an  imme- 
diate oonsciousness  of  eternal  and  immutable 
first  tratbs  such  as  are  applicable  to  demon- 
stcatioiis  of  geometry.  In  the  other  aspect,  it  is 
the  intuition  of  the  meaning  of  the  particular 
hct  and  of  what  is  within  the  power  of  man  to 
compass,  and  of  the  minor  premisses  in  the 
mcMral  syOogism.  These  particular  hats  are  in- 
deed tlie  starting-points  nrom  which  we  mount 
up  to  tike  final  cause  or  <  summum  bonum.'  It  is 
necesaary,  then,  that  we  should  have  an  imme- 
diate oonsciousness  of  these  particular  truths, 
and  this  immediate  consciousness  is  the  '  moral 
sense'  at  *  intuition  of  morality.' " 

It  IB  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  this 
paragrs^h  is  from  first  to  last  a  misrendering 
of  Ariatotle's  meaning.  The  writer  says 
nothing,  at  starting,  of  a  ''moral  sense;" 
indeed,  anyone  who  considers  the  manner  in 
which  Aristotle  distinguishes  between  a  voSs 
icctra  ms  d«t)8cc<fct9  and  Iv  rous  wpaKTucaU  will 
see  tluU  such  an  interpretation  is  almost 
impossible*  What  Aristotle  says  is  that 
reason  is  not  only  like  ^10/0^1$  and  other 
states  connected  with  facts  which  are  ultimate 
in  the  sense  of  being  particalar  and  indi- 
vidual, but  also  with  those  which  are  ultimate 
in  the  sense  of  being  universal  and  primary ; 
that  therefore  reason  is  at  once  speculative 
and  practical ;  and  that  this  practical  reason 
showa  itsdf  particularly  in  rightly  reading 


facts  (rfi  i.  4,  §  6)  and  so  framing  a  moral 
universal.  But,  however  Mr.  Hatch  might 
interpret  the  text  of  Aristotle,  he  might  at 
least  have  been  expected  to  give  a  more  or 
less  literal  translation  of  the  paraphrase  upon 
it — otherwise,  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  object  of  translating  it.  Bat  what 
is  the  value  of  a  version  which  translates 
vovu  Sk  \eya>,  tov  irpauerucov,  os  dp;(as  €)(€i  ra 
/jLBpixa  KOI  alcrOrfTo^  by  writing,  "  I  here  refer  to 
the  moral  sense  as  synonymous  with  the 
'practical  reason'  which  has  for  its  prin- 
ciples particular  facts  which  come  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  moral  instinct "  P 

Mr.  Wilson's  Siud^  belongs  ^  to  that  kind  of 
minute  criticism  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
give  a  satisfactory  estimate  in  the  small  space 
which  is  here  available.  Briefly,  the  work  is 
an  attempt  to  show  that  the  seventh  book  of 
Aristotle's  Ethics  is  a  ^*  compilation  "  from 
two  or  more  sources,  and  that  it  abounds  in 
duplicate,  or  even  triplicate,  passages  which 
may  be  regarded  as  alternative  versions  of 
the  same  argument.  The  general  idea  of 
such  a  *'  resolution  "  of  the  text  is,  of  course, 
not  altogether  new.  Torstrik  in  his  De  Anima 
tried  as  early  as  1862  to  distinguish  between 
an  earlier  and  a  later  version  in  various 
passages  of  the  third  book  \  and  Eassow  in 
his  Sbrschungen  has  traced  at  considerable 
length  the  repetitions  and  dislocations  of  the 
Nicomachean  Ethics.  The  chief  character- 
istics of  Mr.  Wilson's  Study  as  compared 
with  the  work  of  Torstrik  and  Rassow,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  extreme  care  with  which  he 
marks  the  verbal  similarities  in  the  duplicate 
passages,  the  great  number  of  such  passages 
to  which  he  calls  attention,  and  the  some- 
what skilful  way  in  which  he  resolves  a 
single  chapter  into  a  complete  series  of  dupli- 
cate passages,  so  that,  out  of  what  is  presented 
by  the  vulgate  as  one  single  argument,  we 
may  re-construct  two  independent  versions  of 
one  and  the  same  train  of  reasoning.  Thus, 
in  the  third  chapter  of  the  seventh  book,  Mr. 
Wilson  seeks  to  show  that  upon  the  alter- 
native introductions — irpon-oy  ftcv  ovv  :  iari 
8*  df)W/— we  may  take  either  §§  3,  5, 6, 18,  14, 
or  §§4,  7,  8,9-12,  as  containing  the  argument 
of  the  chapter,  while  chap.  iv.  repeats  in 
§§  5,  6,  the  arguments  of  §§  2,  3,  4 ;  and  in 
chaps.  V.  and  vi.  we  have  no  less  than  three 
parallel  versions  of  the  same  subject.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  Mr.  Wilson  makes 
his  case  both  in  these  and  in  other  passages 
extremely  plausible.  At  the  same  time,  our 
ignorance  about  the  manner  of  composition  of 
Aristotle's  works  makes  such  results  of  rather 
qaestionable  value ;  and,  though  Mr.  Wilson's 
criticism  cannot  be  said  to  be  one-sided,  he 
cannot  be  altogether  acquitted  of  a  tendency 
to  argue  from  a  somewhat  narrow  standpoint. 
Thus,  for  example,  his  elaborate  argument 
against  the  Aristotelian  origin  of  chap.  iii. 
rests  upon  a  narrow  theory  of  consistency 
which  can  hardly  be  applied  to  a  many-sided 
and  continuallv  progressive  thinker  like 
Aristotle ;  and  his  objections]  to  chap,  viii., 
§§  4,  5,  are,  I  think,  met  by  understanding 
orco^pcDv  in  some  such  way  as  Mr.  Hatch  has  done 
in  his  translation  (p.  397).  But  it  is  undoubt- 
edly a  good  thing  that  we  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  apply  the  freest  criticism  to  an 
author  who  has  been  too  often  the  object  of 


undiscriminating  veneration;  and  Mr.  Wil" 
son's  results,  whether  accepted  or  not,  must 
lead  to  a  clearer  understanding  and  truer 
appreciation  of  the  Ethics. 

Edwik  Wallacb. 


NOTES  OF  T&AYEIi. 

Many  African  explorers  have  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  passed  through  Cairo, 
on  their  way  to  the  interior.  Dr.  Matteucoi, 
accompanied  by  Don  Q-iovanni  Borghese  and 
Lieut  Massari,  has  gone  to  Dar-Fur,  and  hopes 
to  be  able  to  reach  wadai.  Unfortunately  for 
these  Italian  travellars,  their  fellow-country- 
man, Messidaglia,  has  recently  been  dismissed 
from  the  post  of  Gbvernor  of  that  outlying 
province,  which  was  entrusted  to  him  by  Gordon 
Pasha,  and  they  will  sadly  miss  the  powerful  aid 
which  he  could  have  rendered  them.  Baron 
MiLller,  a  young  German,  has  gone  to  Northern 
Abyssinia.  He  purposes  to  spend  three  years 
in  Africa,  his  ultimate  destination  being  Kafa, 
recently  reached  by  Gecohi  and  Ohiarina,  con- 
cerning whom  no  information  has  been  received 
for  a  considerable  time.  Dr.  Junker,  who  left 
Khartum  on  January  31,  has  probably  ere  this 
reached  the  Mashra-el-Bek,  at  the  head  of  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal.  He  proposes  to  visit  the 
Niam-Niam,  thusoompletuig  his  explorations  of 
the  regions  to  the  west  of  the  Upper  Nile. 
The  country  through  which  he  has  to  pass  is  in 
a  peaceable  condition  just  now,  and  the  natives, 
in  oonsequenoe  of  the  energetic  extermination 
of  the  slave-traders  by  G^ssi  Pasha,  are  stated 
to  be  favourably  disposed  toward  Europeans. 
M.  Boohta,  a  young  photographer,  who  until 
recently  resided  at  DemSoleiman,  the  old  head- 
quarters of  Siber,  whom  Gessi  had  fusiladed, 
has  forwarded  a  valuable  collection  of  photo- 
graphs to  Oairo. 

M.  SoLElLLET  left  Ndiago  on  the  Senegal 
on  February  18.  He  is  full  of  confidence  as 
regards  the  success  of  his  venture,  hoping  to 
spend  the  summer  at  Timbuktu,  and  to  tfiirn  up 
in  Algeria  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

A  FOiraTH  reinforcement  is  about  to  be 
despatched  to  the  East  Ooast  of  Africa  by  the 
Brassels  Oommittee  of  the  African  Association, 
whose  task  it  will  be  to  carry  a  steamer  from 
the  ooast  to  the  Karima  station  on  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika. Gaptain  Baemakers,  of  the  Belgian 
army,  will  take  the  command  of  this  expedi- 
tion, and  we  trust  he  is  capable  of  making 
scientific  observations.  An  auxiliary  station  is 
to  be  established  at  Simba,  a  place  on  the  road 
to  Karima,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  and 
breaking-in  African  elejjhants.  Dr.  Dutrieux, 
of  the  Belgian  expedition,  has  returned  to 
Europe.  He  speaks  in  no  verv  flattering  terms 
of  his  late  leader,  Oapt.  Oambier.  We  cannot 
conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  the  work 
hitherto  done  by  this  expedition  is  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  connected 
with  it  and  the  vast  expense  incurred  on  their 
behalf.  Young  Thomson,  who,  after  the  death 
of  his  lamented  companion,  trod  a  new  path  on 
his  way  to  Lake  Nyassa,  and  then  traversed  the 
country  intervening  between  that  lake  and 
Tanganyika,  has  done  more  toward  the  en- 
largement of  our  geographical  knowledge  of 
Eastern  Africa  in  the  course  of  a  yetkr  than  this 
many-headed  Belgian  expedition  in  more  than 
two  years.  At  all  events,  if  good  work  has 
been  done  the  geographical  world  has  not 
hitiierto  been  allowed  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  it.  Gambler's  map  of  his  route 
from  the  ooast  to  Karima  adds  to  no  appreciable 
extent  to  our  knowledge  of  the  region  traversed. 

The  Italian  Geographical  Society  has  issued, 
in  its  Memorie,  the  first  instalment  of  the 
"  Eisultate  Zoologici "  obtained  by  the  Marohese 
Antinori  during  several  years'  residence  in 
Shoa«      Signer  dalla  Yedoya,  in    an   intro-* 
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dnotory  tliai^tSr,  pMtonlli  Qft  iritli  ft  MlocMot 
aoootmt  of  the  opeifttioxui  of  (lie  Italum  ez^-  • 
peditioH  for  tte  tozploimtion  of  oquatotiall 
Africa.  This  is  illnstritbd  with  a  mao  .of 
Abysainia.  The  butterflies  are  described  by 
M.  Ch.  Oberthiir,  of  Bennes.  They  include  118 
species,  manr  of  them  roBtricted  to  Africa,  but 
others  spread  oyet  A  yast  eicteut  of  oountry, 
xanging  from  India  in  the  East  to  Senegambia 
In  the  West,  and  along  the  whole  of  Bastera 
Afrioa  from  the  fied  Sea  to  Natal.  M.  Oberthiir 
oonsiders  that  this  wide  distribution  of  certain 
species  is  a  distingoiahin^  featuie  of  the 
Le])idopterous  fauna  of  Afhoa.  Shoa,  where 
African  and  Arabian  species  intermingle,  appears 
to  be  a  most  fSntile  field  Ibr  the  Eoologioal 
oollector. 

The  fotl&oomin^  number  of  PetermAnn's 
MUtheilungen  contiins  a  valuable  map  of  the 
Binue  Biyer,  as  fat  as  Bibago,  ih  lone.  18"  30" 
£.,  resulting  from  a  suryey  mado  by  Hetr 
Flegel,  who  ascended  the  riyer  in  the  ffenrp 
Venn  and  but  for  whom  this  trio  was  likely 
to  haye  been  barren  of  geographic]^  results; 
and  an  acoouht  of  Count  Zichy's  jt)umey  klong 
the  Danakil  coast  froin  £dd  to  Hamfila  day. 

In  concluding  his  paper  in  the  BoCUUino  oi 
the  Italian  Geographical  Society  on  Italian 
Kayigators  during  the  Middle  Ages,  P.  Amat 
di  PiUppo  thus  sums  up  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches :->(l)  The  Genoese,  in  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  navigated  the  West  Ooast 
of  Africa  as  far  as  Gape  iQ'on,  and  there  is  .reason 
to  believe  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  Italian 
vessels  sailed  beyond  Gape  Bojador,  wnicn  the 
Portuguese  onl^  doubled  in  1433.  (2)  The 
brothers  Tivaldi,  in  1291,  made  a  serious  efifdrt 
to  reach  India  by  sailing  roimd  the  Boutnern 
cape  of  Africa,  but  one  of  their  galleys  was  lost 
near  Cape  Non,  the  other  near  the  Sen^al, 
where  Tjfsodimare,  164  years  later,  met  a  descend- 
ant of  these  shipwrecked  Liguri&n  mariners. 
(3)  About  the  dose  of  the  thirteenth,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth,  century  Genoese 
navigators  rediscovered  the  Canary  Islands,  and 
soon  afterwards  they  discovered  Madeira  and 
the  Azores.  (4)  In  1428,  Bsrtolomeo  Peres- 
trello,  a  gentleman  of  Piaoenza,  in  the  eervice 
of  Portugal,  offered  to  colonise  Porto  Santo. 
'5)  The  Cape  Verde  Islands  were  discovered  in 
460  by  Antonio  da  Noli,  a  Genoese. 

Dr.  M.  LrNDEKANir's  <<Die  Seefischereien  " 
forms  Supplement  No.  60  of  Petermann's  Mit- 
theilungen.  .  The  author  deals  in  a  very  full 
manner  with  the  sea  fisheries  in.  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  furnishes  ample  details  on  tbe  various 
methods  employed  for  catching  fish,  the  equip- 
ment of  the  fishing-boats,  the  produce  of  the 
fisheries,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  them.  A  very  large  amount  of  the  informa- 
tion presented  has  been  procured  from  private 
sources ;  and  altogether  this  essay  possesses  a 
very  high  value,  and  is  deserving  of  attentive 
study.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  the  fisheries 
are  still  capable  of  almost  unlimited  develop- 
ment ;  but  even  now  they  add  very  substantially 
to  the  wealth  of  several  States,  foremost  among 
which  are  Norway,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Italy,  British  North  America,  and  the 
United  States.  Yast  portions  of  the  ocean, 
though  aboimding  in  animal  life,  stiU  remain 
'*  unexploited,"  and  a  glance  at  the  interesting 
maps  accompanying  this  essay  informs  us  that 
it  is  our  Northern  hemisphere  where  fishing  is 
carried  on  most  extensively.  In  Europe  alone 
these  sea-fisheries  afford  employment  to  at  least 
250,000  persons. 

The  following  are  the  principal  collections 
made  by  Prof.  Nordenskiold  and  his  staff  dar- 
ing their  recent  expedition : — ^A  rich  collection 
of  invertebrate  animals  made  in  dredging  by 
Dr.  Straxberg,  the  zoologist;  a  collection  of 
fiowering  plants,  lichens,  and  algae,  made  by 
Messrs.  Sjellman  and  Aimqvist;  bosxes  of  the 
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Sk^Hna  €MUri,  from  Behj&g  Bland;  ftMfeil 
bhAitsfroka  Jl4>An  and  Bmneo ;  and  lifinb  ocdlee- 
nim  of  various  articles  in  use  among  the 
Chukche  and  BsquimiMix. 

MM.  MoNTAKO  Aim  Ret  are  engaged  on  an 
ioxpedition  in  the  Philippine  Island,  diiefiy 
with  a  view  to  making  antoropologioal  observa- 
tions. 

,  Me.  B.  Abthington,  of  Iteeds,  the  origobaator 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society's  expeditions 
to  Lake  Tanganyika,  has  lately  offered  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  £1,000,  if  a  further 
sum  of  £4,000  could  be  obtained,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  a  direct  road  from  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa,  by  way  of  the  Biver  Dana,  to 
the  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  inability  of  the 
Society  to  accent  this  offer  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  cm  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
that  would  nave  been  traversed  is  entirely  un- 
known, and  many  travellers,  among  others  Col. 
Qrant  and  the  late  Mr.  Eeith  Johnston,  have 
urged  its  exploration  as  likely  to  yield  most 
interesting  results. 

M.  DtTFors,  a  French  traveller  in  AfHca,  is 
engaged  on  a  journey  iu  DAmam-'land. 

HsitB  J.  M.  HiLDEBRANDT,  who  id  Well 
knoWh  for  his  journeys  during  the  last  fbw 
years  in  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  and  portions  of  Bast 
Africa,  is  now  engaged  on  a  series  of  e^lora- 
tioDS  in  Mada^car,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Berlin  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften. 

Bishop  Stebbe,  of  the  Universiiies'  Mission 
at  Zanzibar^  has  sent  hxume  an  aoeount  of  a 
journey  which  he  lately  made  into  the  Zaramo 
country  to  the  south  of  the  Kingani  Biver  in 
East  Africa.  He  started  from  Dar-es-Salaam 
along  the  road  ^hich  has  for  some  time  beeU 
under  construction  in  the  direction  of  Lake 
NysBsa.  Along  the  coast  there  is  usually  a 
bdt  of  unoccupied  country  between  the  settle- 
ments and  the  inland  tnbes,  in  some  fdaoes 
twenty  miles  broad,  whioh  here,  however,  is 
inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Gindos,  who  have 
emigrated  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilwa. 
From  this  tract  Bishop  Steere  passed  through  a 
flat  country.  With  bushes  and  scrubby  timber, 
and  after  a  slight  rise  reabhed  the  first  Zaramo 
village,  called  Ukonga,  whioh  is  considered  the 
gate  of  the  oountry.  Rising  gradually  oyer  a 
broad  ridge,  and  afterwards  more  sharply,  he 
arrived  at  a  well-defined  mountain  pass,  from 
which  fine  views  were  obtained.  Afcer  resting 
at  Salawa,  he  went  on  still  up  and  down  and 
skirting  hills,  through  scenery  which  reminded 
him  of  Devonshirei  to  Kola,  his  deertination, 
near  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  station 
in  order  to  attempt  the  oifilisation  of  the 
Zaramo  people.  Bishop  Steere  describes  them 
as  very  slender,  with  small  heads:  when  well 
filled  out  they  are  graceful,  and  some  are 
handsome ;  they  are  mostly  of  a  lightish  brown 
colour,  with  not  very  thick  Hps.  While  at 
Kola,  Bishop  Steere  took  down  a  number  of 
words  and  phrases,  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
some  knowledge  of  the  Z4ramo  language. 

Thb  publication  of  a  new  periodical  devoted 
to  Africa  has  been  commenced  at  Yitoria,  under 
the  title  of  Boletin  de  la  Eoaploradora^  being  the 
organ  of  the  ''Asodacion  Euskara  para  la 
Exploraoion  y  Ciyilizaoion  del  Africa  Ccmtral." 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 

The  Jurassic  Dinosaun  of  America. — In  the 
last  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science, 
Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh  continues  his  series  of  papers 
on  this  subject  The  present  communication, 
DHkich  is  illustrated  by  six  plates,  is  devoted  to 
a  description  of  some  of  the  peculiar  features  in 
the  structure  of  the  sub-order  Stegosauria^a, 

group  founded  on  Marsh's  genus  Stegoaaurus. 
cm  the  upper  Jurassic  beds  of  Colorado  and 
Wyoming.    The  skull  in  this  group  was  Bmall, 


|Uidavi«Bd«bre  closely  wHk  li«t  of  the  New 
Zealand  ainm  Hatieria  than  wM  ihat  of  tny 
bther  liyuM  r^ptUew  Littte  hlB  hitherto  been 
known  of  the  brain  in  the  dinosaurians,  but  in 
one  species  of  Stegoeaurua  the  brain  case  is  veil 
preserved,  and  apparently  not  distorted.  CasU 
of  the  interior  hav6  been  taken,  and  compared 
with  thofeto  bf  the  britin  oases  of  other  reptiles. 
The  oomt>ari0on  haA  M  to  Hkh  bohelnmon  that 
S^otfCKimtA  had  tfaie  smallest  bhttn  of  any  known 
land  vertebrate. 

Ok  Tuesday  nekt,  April  2iO,  Mr.  Bobert  E 
Scott,  F.B.S.,  will  pve  the  &st  of  a  eoom  of 
four  lectures  at  the  Boyal  InsHtdtienon  **  Wind 
and  Weather." 

1?Hfi  teiharkable  comet,  whose  enormoxis  tail 
attracted  the  attOiition   of  observers  in  the 
Southern  hemisphere  at  the  beginning  of  Febra- 
ary,  hluixemidned  in  view  only  for  a  short  tima 
The  head  seems  to  haye  been  fi^et  eeen  b^Qoold, 
at  Cordoba,  on  February  4,  when,  through  the 
haze  and  twilight,  it  appeared  like  a  coarse,  ill- 
defined  mass  of  dull  light,  two  or  three  minutei 
in  diameter,  and  without  any  visible  nnoletu. 
But  regulat  observations  of  it  begin  only  on 
February  6,  and  may,  nerhaps,  not  extend  madi 
beyond  February  17,  the  date  of  the  last  obser- 
vation hitiierto  received,  when  at  the  Melbotne 
Observatory  the  comet  was  barely  visibl^  and 
the  measures  were  considered  UtUe  better  than 
guess-work.    The  appearance  ot  the  comet  was 
very  remarkable,  on  acoount  of  the  great  length 
of  the  narrow  tail,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
greatfaintness  of  both  tail  and  head.  No  nnelens 
has  been  discernible  in  the  telescope,  the  held 
always  appearing  cloud-like  and  filmy,  aadek»- 
gated  in  the  direction  of  the  tail,  which  it  did 
not  very  much  surpass  in  brightnees.   Though 
accounts  apparently  differ,  it  seems  that  tlio 
tfldl  was  brightest  on  February  2,  whenonljs 
portion  of  it  was  visible,  stretching  upwuds  to 
20°  above  mb  horizon,  shining  With  a  light  of 
pale  attAW'isokfax  about  equal  in  brightaMi  to 
that  of  the  Milky  Wav.    On  Februtfy  6  it 
spread  out  from  the  head  as  a  fan  till  it  attained 
a  breadth  of  about  I''  at  a  distaaoe  of  abont 
20""  from  the  head,  and  preserved  this  bretdth 
with  but  small,  if  any,  increase  to  abont  50' 
from  the  head,  where  it  faded  away  from  sight 
The  outline  throughout  ^e  whole  length  vu 
tolerably  well  defined,  and  to  the  naked  eye  that 
part  of  the  tail  appeared  brightest  whioh  lay 
between  5""  and  10""  from  the  head.    On  sub- 
sequent evenings  the  oomet  seems  to  have  be« 
come  rapidly  fainter.   The  diffioultiee  of  observ- 
ing the  positions  of  the  head  must  have  proTented 
the  attainment  of  accuracy  in  tbe  reenlts,  and 
the  short  extent  of  the  observations  allows  no 
h<^e  that  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  the 
orbit  with  exactness.  Yet  even  the  appropmate 
observations  hitherto  known  are  sumoient  to 
render  it  not  only  probable,  but  to  iea?e  little 
doubt,  that  the  oomet  is  identical  with  the  great 
comet  of  1843,  whose  enormous  tail  ^tled 
observers  in  March  of  that  year.    The  dwt*JJ* 
of  the  perihelion,  and  its  direction,  and  ^°e 
position  of  the  plane  of  tiie  orbit  are  ainiiUr; 
the  observations  of  1848  wfll  be  found  reowi- 
oileable  with  a  period  of  86-9  years,  andtw 
apparent  difficulty  that  sueh  a  period,  when 
traced  baok  in  the  cometary  records,  do^  not 
indicate  previous    returns  vanishes  before  a 
simple  consideration  of  the  etfeot  of  the  extraor- 
dinary doseneas  of  the  oomet  to  the  snn  when 
it  passes  its  perihelion.    The  crude  obeftrrations 
of  a  oomet  seen  at  Gk»  in  1668  canbesum- 
mently  reprssented  by  the  elements  of  the  oomei 
of  1843.    SuMKyae  the  two  to  be  the  »«»» "^ 
that  there   has  beea  no  intermediate  njn* 
invisible  from  the  earth,  the  period  would  haw 
been  one  of  175  years ,  How  can  it  be  wooonua 
for  that   the    next    time   the  oomet  retuin^ 
to  periheHon  after  only  thirty-eeren  y»r«' 
Simply  enough.    Yfhmk  on  Fehwsiy  2/,  i^i*^, 
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the  comet  paoBtd  the  Bwn'e  anzilMe  atthedistttMe 
of  aboid  ane-filfch  d^  the  ann^s  rediuB,  it  itfoed 
tdxmg  with  *  Tvlooiiy  of  303  nsatioftl  milee  in 
one  teoond  of  time.  ^  If  it  there  eiieouateced 
raustanee  which  diminiehod  thig  yelocity  hf 
fifty  yarcb,  or  by  one  yard  in  six  milee^  this 
imiJl  retardation  was  soffloient  to  allow  the 
ion's  attraotioA  to  oonyert  the  orbit  from  one  of 
llo  to  one  of  thirty-seyen  years*  periods.  And 
sach  a  degree  of  resistance  may  well  have  been 
oflered  by  the  sun's  corona,  howeyer  attenuated 
that  may  he  assumed  to  be.  It  is  likely  that 
this  highly  interesting  eomet  will  return  to  the 
son  before  the  dose  of  the  century,  and  it  is  to 
be  wished  that  it  may  do  so  at  a  season  when 
flie  eeith  is  Hayoorab^y  placed  for  obseryation, 
•0  that  science  may  get  full  bene&t. 


MEETmaa  of  societies. 

BocoTT  ow  BiBUGAL  Abghasoloot,— (2ViM(iay, 

Aprils.) 
Tbz  foDowiag  paper :—"  Deseriplion  of  the  so- 
Mllad  Tomb  of  St.  Luke  at  Ephasns,"  hf  Prof.  G. 
Weber,  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  H. 
RyUnde,  F.8.A«  This  communication  resulted 
from  the  papers  on  the  same  subject  read  before 
the  society  at  the  meeting  held  {"ebruary  5,  1878, 
md  a  OQirespondence  prmted  in  the  Acabemt 
during  Jnly  and  August  in  the  same  year.  The 
eorrespondenoewas  carried  on  bettreen  Dr.  Bichter, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Wood,  laid  Mr.  William  Simpson,  the 
tether  of  the  paper  read  before  the  society.  Mr. 
Simpsott  had,  in  hii  letter  to  the  AcAnracr,  et- 
preMed  the  wish  that  a  more  accurate  plan  of  the 
BflmuMBt  eeoUl  be  obtained,  and  Prof.  Weber 
■lade  a  aiunber  of  Tisits  to  Spheeus^  and  eont  in  a 
series  of  letters^  the  results  of  a  careful  exaa&ina- 
tion  and  anryey,  from  which  the  present  paper  has 
been  compiled,  the  problem  bemg  to  find  out 
whether  the  building  is  of  purely  Christian 
character,  as  stated  by  l)r.  Bichter  and  Mr.  J.  T. 
Wood,  or  «n  ancient  Greek  tomb  converted  into  a 
pbuse  of  Christian  worship,  as  supposed  by  Mr. 
SiiBpiOB  sad  others.  The  writer  commenced  by 
quoting  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject  by 
Fr.  Adler,  which  quite  agrees  with  the  supposition 
that  there  exist  the  remains  of  two  separate 
hoildiDgs  of  different  epochs,  but  expresses  the 
spinion  tliat  from  the  treatment  of  the  carvings  on 
tlw  door-janfa^  "both  of  which  are  in  trae  ancient 
style,"  '*  the  Christiaa  origin  and  the  traditional 
designation  are  ent  of  the  qnestion."  Prof.  Weber 
■Uted  that,  with  regard  to  the  traditional  designa- 
tion of  a  tomb  of  St.  Luke,  there  could  be  no 
tnditioo,  ainoe  Mr.  Wood  was  the  first  who  gave 
the  buildinff  that  name  in  1865.  A  full  and  care- 
ful deicriplaoa,  with  measurements,  was  then  given, 
vhieh  showed  that  the  early  building  had  been 
eifcnlar,  asi  it  is  dssoribed  by  Mr.  Simpson,  with 
an  interior  passage  oonoentric  with  the  outer  wall, 
from  whicla  a  number  of  cells  radiated  outwarda 
Upon  clearing  away  a  quantity  of  the  eMnris  that 
cloted  up  the  passace^  a  second  small  oell,  placed 
St  right  angles  to  the  first,  was  discovered  on  the 
west  side ;  also  evidences  that  there  existed  another 
nmilar  one  on  the  south  side.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that,  when  complete,  four  cells  had  been 
hnilt  from  the  passage,  placed  nesrly  to  the  four 
eardinal  peiate,  that  on  the  east  side  haviiig  been 
cleared  awa^  to  make  room  for  the  Christian 
chapel,  cnt  lato  the  older  monument.  Prof.  Weber 
nppoecd  about  the  fourth  century.  On  the  north 
side,  remains  of  a  flight  of  steps  still  exist,  lead- 
ing up  to  the  platform,  between  the  sixteen 
sanounding  eolanuis  and  the  centre  pillar  of  the 
monument.  The  monument  appears  to  have  been 
noticed  by  Chandler,  and  is  figured  in  the  sketch 
pUn  in  Mr.  Falkener's  work  on  Ephesus.  Other 
interesting  features  were  pointed  out  by  the 
Secretary,  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Falkener 
vas  r«ad  discussing  the  question  of  its  original 
■tnxcture,  which  will  be  given,  as  well  as  plans 
sad  drawiage,  in  a  future  part  of  the  Transac' 
(>o«.  In  tlie  discussion  which  followed,  M. 
Kreest  Beaaa,  the  weli-known  Oriental  scholar, 
*ho  was  preeent,  made  some  remarks,  and  ex- 
(■nssed  huaeeU  as  being  entireljr  in  favour  of  the 
theocy  of  the  moamneat  aivea  ia  the  paper. — A 
psper   entitled,    <•  P^elisunaiy    Notes    en    the 


I  OharaotSKa,Phone4ioL  and  language  oftheAkfah 
dians  imd  the  pre- Akkadians,'^  hy  Hyde  Clarke, 
was  read.  The  author  contended  that  the  words 
aa^d  ohiractbts  Utttth  ndt  of  Akkad  origin,  but  de- 
rived froth  totne  iMngua^  or  languages  of  earlier 
date,  aad  oomMsted  with  theepoc^ ^  the  foolida- 
tion  ef  syllabio  ohalactetn,  from  which  were 
derived  the  cuneiform,  the  Khita,  the  Ejgyptian, 
the  Chinese,  as  well  as  ihe  American  characters. — 
Aho  some  ftotes  from  Phrf.  Wright,  of  Cambridge, 
oa  the  Palmyrene  monumeni  bearing  an  inscription 
recently  sent  by  Mr.  Henderson  to  the  British 
Museum — The  interesting  translation  by  M.  Paul 
Pierrot  of  the  '*  Libation  Vase  of  Osor-ur,  preserved 
in  the  Mhseum  of  the  Louvre,"  was,  on  account  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  postponed  till  the  nett 
meeting. 

Soomrr  o»  AxrnqvAxas.—iThwiB^,  AprUS,) 
■dwut  Frbshtibld,  Bsq.,  V.^P.,  in  the  Chair. 
— ^Mr.  IMoxaai  read  a  pi^Mr  upoa  the  site  of  the 
Roman  station  Tripontium,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  sixth  Antonine  Iter  from  London  to  Lincoln 
as  being  nine  miles  from  Venonis,  Where  the  Foss 
Way  cresses  Watling  Street.  After  referring  to 
the  localitiee  sugg^ted  by  Talbot,  Harrison, 
Camden,  Horsley,  and  others,  and  showing  that 
neither  Towcester,  Lilbume,  nor  Kineton  could  be 
the  site  of  the  station,  Mr.  Bloxam  gave  his 
reasons  for  supposing  it  to  be  at  a  place  called 
Caves  Inn,  where  recently  some  Roman  flhulae, 
pottery,  glass^  sad  coins  have  been  found.  The 
distance  of  ewht  miles  should  be  corrected  to 
twelve. — Mr.  Westropn  exhibited  a  bar  of  iron  for 
making  A  sWord,  found  near  Yentnor,  which  Mr. 
FVanks  believed  to  be  of  the  late  Celtic  period.— 
Mr.  Franks  exhibited  some  silver  Saxon  ornaments 
found  near  St.  Austell,  and  described  in  AnJuieo- 
logiOf  vol.  ix. — Mr.  Wylie  exhibited  some  blodu 
of  smelted  iron  found  in  Switzerland. 


FoLK-Losx  SodSTT,— (TiMsciay,  April  IS.) 

Edward  SouY,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair.— The 
Rev.  J,  Long  read  a  paper  on  the  importance  of 
publishing  a  complete  collection  of  proverbs  in 
Jfinglish,  Welsh,  Brse,  Gaelic,  tod  ComiSh,  classified 
according  to  subjects,  with  explanatory  notes. 
The  question  in  its  various  aspects  was  illustrated 
by  quotations  from  proverbs,  European  and  Asiatic ; 
a  referenoe  was  also  made  to  the  gipsies,  whose  line 
of  route  along  the  Danubian  valley  can  be  traced 
by  the  Slavonic  and  Greek  proverbs  they  have  in- 
corporated into  their  language.  Mr.  Long  sub- 
mitted to  the  meeting  proposals  for  the  best  mode 
of  collecting  and  dassifj^ing  the  proverbs  of  Eng- 
land and  their  parallels  in  other  lands.— Mr.  J.  8. 
Udal  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Dorsetshire  Mtimmery 
Plays."  After  pointing  out  the  general  importaiice  of 
the  snb]eet^  Mr.  Udal  proceeded  to  give  an  account 
of  a  play  now  acted  in  Dorsetshire. 


FINE   ART. 
The  iigwe  Painters  of  Holland,    By  Lord 

Ronald  Qower.  (Sampson  Low  dv  Co.) 
We  are  glad  that  there  has  been  included  in 
the  **  Illustrated  Biographies  of  the  Great 
Arti^td'*  a  volame,  however  brief,  on  the 
great  pdnters  of  Holland.  Lord  Ronald 
Gbwei^B  study  of  the  Dutch  artiets  has  been 
careful,  and  he  has  approached  them  with 
open  mind.  Indeed,  the  width  of  hie  sym- 
pathy in  matters  of  art  constitutes  one  of  his 
best  qualifications  for  the  criticism  of  painters 
many  of  whom  repel  at  first  sight,  either  by 
coarseness  of  theme  or  by  frankness  of  treat- 
ment. The  volume,  as  a  comprehensive  sketch 
of  the  Dutch  figure  painters,  saffers  a  little  by 
being  one  of  a  series  in  which  some  of  the 
▼ery  greatest  of  those  painters — Rembrandt, 
for  example,  and  Frans  Hals — ^have  been  dis- 
cussed  separately,  so  that  the  author  of  the 
present  little  book  must  needs  be  deprived  of 
what  might  fairly  have  been  a  part  of  his  own 
theme.    And  these  great  men  being  exdadedi 


we  do  not  welcome  the  tnclusioti  in  the 
vbltim'e  of  the  fetv  |)ages  devoted  to.  &1  and 
^me  others*  In  a  word,  tke  book  suffers 
for  want  of  a  raUon  iUre  for  its  precise  limits 
— -ito  preeise  range.  It  does  not  cover  the 
history  of  one  national  school  nor  of  one 
department  of  painting.  But  it  is  none  the 
less  actseptable  as  a  sympathetic  attempt  to 
set  down  in  matter-of-fact  fashion  many  things 
worth  knowing  about  artists  certainly  worthy 
to  engage  the  most  serious  attentioD« 

Upon  the  author  there  seems  to  have 
pressed  a  little  the  consoiousnesil  of  his 
task— of  its  putely  popular  and  elementary 
character.  He,  no  doubt,  distin^ishes  and 
discriminates  far  more  in  his  own  mind  than 
he  has  here  allowed  himself  to  do  upon  paper 
between  the  work  of  those  Dutch  figure 
painters  whose  aims  Were  dignified*--who 
battled  at  least  with  artistic  problems,  who 
studied  character,  who  had  almoet  a  land- 
scape painter's  feeliag  for  the  subtlety  of 
varying  lights — and  thoee  olbers  who  won  a 
cheap  success  by  a  facile  adaptation  of  their 
talent  to  quite  vulgar  requirements^  sudi  as 
the  demand  for  the  litend  imitation  of  matter^ 
and  the  demand  for  the  artificial  compression 
of  an  extended  scene  into  the  givea  inches 
over  whiefa  the  magnifying  glass  wiU  be 
destined  to  play.  But  these  distttictions  are 
made  bat  insufficiently  in  the  yolume,  if  we 
are  to  regard  the  volume  as  a  seriotts  criticism. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are,  as  is  indeed 
likely,  to  consider  it  as  a  popular  statement 
of  admitted  facts,  gathered  together  in  their 
present  form  by  a  man  of  culture,  taste,  and 
range,  then  the  absence  of  much  thoughtful 
and  suggestive  criticism  is  not  to  be  held  as 
any  fatal  fault.  The  £sctB,  as  we  have  in  many 
oases  taken  trouble  to  ascertain,  are  stated 
with  accuracy  and  care.  The  criticism,  if 
slight,  is  never  pretentious,  and  generally 
judicious. 

Here  and  there  Lord  Ronald,  warming 
with  his  subject,  becomes  descriptive  — 
seeks  to  convey  in  words  some  idea  of 
the  kind  of  charm  exercised  by  a  particular 
picture,  or  by  the  life  work  of  a  given 
master.  Wouvermanns,  for  instance,  moves 
him  particularly ;  he  does  justice  to  Wouver- 
manes,  to  whom  no  justice  has  hitherto  been 
done.  And  Isaac  van  Ostade,  whose  name 
has  been  overshadowed  by  that  of  Adrian,  as 
Solomon  Ruysdael's  has  been  overshadowed 
by  that  of  Jacob,  is  fairly  classed  here  by  a 
writer  whose  thought  upon  matters  of  art  has 
been  independent  and  individual.  This  is  how 
he  speaks  of  Wouvermanns,  and  how  he  brings 
his  work  before  the  mental  eye  of  the  readers 
who  do  not  know  it : — 

^*  What  a  charm  there  is  ever  in  the  name  of 
Philip  Wouvermanns!  It  brings  before  the 
mind  s  eye  pictures  and  scenes  of  the  brightest 
and  most  animated  kind ;  of  cavaliers  and  their 
dames  hunting  the  deer  or  hawking  the  heron ; 
oantering  across  the  pleasant  sunny  fields,  under 
the  shadowy  woods,  and  down  amid  the  cool 
gleos,  or  pacing  slowly  by  the  reedy  ponds  or 
sed^y  streams.  Of  halts  of  cavalry  beneath  gay 
paviUons,  and  tents  soread  below  the  leafy 
branches  of  ancient  oaks  and  hoary  elms;  of 
wild  charges  and  forays  in  which  the  fiery 
Rupert  would  have  felt  at  home ;  here  and  there 
the  smoke  has  cleared  showing  the  varied 
fortunes  of  the  fight ;  a  doEen  pistols  are  levelled 
towards  that  pennon  that  still  remains  the  centre 
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of  the  combat;  riderless  hones  plnnge  madly 
away,  and  one  feels  as  if  one  heara  all  the  wild 
turmoil  of  the  hand-to-hand  encounter.  Or, 
again,  in  another  and  more  peaoefol  eoene,  we 
enter  with  some  troopers  the  yast  bam  whioh 
they  have  oonyerted  into  a  stable.  Or,  a^ain,  a 
yiew  opens  full  of  pomp  and  of  pleasure ;  it  is  a 
wide  landscape ;  in  the  foreground  a  palace  with 
terraces  and  fountains;  beyond,  a  luxurious 
champaign.  The  furthest  distance,  bounded 
by  a  range  of  soft  blue  mountains;  on  the 
terraced  slopes,  ladies  in  splendid  dresses 
Sknimate  the  scene,  attended  by  pages  who  bear 
aloft  huge  parasols ;  in  the  courtyard  below,  a 
gay  cayalcade  is  preparing  to  join  another 
mounted  party  that  is  wmding  down  the  ayenue; 
thirsty  dogs  are  quenching  their  thirst  in  the 
marble  fountains,  and  a  huntsman  is  blowing 
his  bugle  to  collect  the  stragglers  of  the  pack." 

Of  Lord  Bonald's  chapter  on  Wonyermanns 
let  us  further  note  that  it  properly  names  the 
wonderful  and  exceptional  series  of  engravings 
after  the  master^s  works.  But  it  should  abo 
haye  mentioned  the  master's  drawings,  in  red 
chalk  or  in  black.  Some  of  them  are,  as  ex- 
amples of  composition,  almost  as  perfect  as, 
though  certainly  less  intricate  than,  his  finished 
paintings,  lir.  Malcolm  possesses  one,  for 
instance,  which  was  specially  remarked  at  the 
Burlington  Club  Exhibition  of  Dutch  Draw- 
ings— a  small  red  drawing  of  grouped  men 
and  dogs,  composed  faultlessly,  drawn  with- 
out faltering,  and  sculptural  in  the  perfeotion 
of  its  modeUiDg. 

If  it  is,  unhappily,  within  Lord  Bonald's 
power  to  be  almost  original  nowadays  in 
the  selection  of  Wouvermanns  for  praise, 
he  is,  fortunately,  only  able  to  be  ju- 
dicious, and  cannot  be  new,  in  his  eulogies 
of  Jan  Steen.  Obeeryers  of  life,  as  well  as 
of  art,  haye  long  agreed  on  the  excellence 
of  a  painter  so  yariously  gifted— a  peintre 
dehrailU  who  was  able  to  produce  an  almost 
baffling  amount  of  thoagbtful  work,  an 
artist  who  photographed  debauchery,  and 
was  so  refined  that  he  caught  better  than 
any  one  of  his  contemporaries  the  expression 
of  happy  children  and  of  yiyacious  girls.  To 
the  merits  of  Jan  Steen,  both  as  a  reader  of 
yarious  character,  and  as,  at  need,  a  master  of 
technique^  the  writer  of  this  little  book  is 
fully  aliye.  An  incidental  statement  with 
regard  to  his  drawings — that  *'  many  exist," 
and  are  scattered  among  private  collections — 
is  open  to  exception.  £elatively  to  those  of 
many  contemporary  masters,  the  drawings  of 
Jan  Steen  are  assuredly  few.  To  a  few  other 
remarks  of  a  similar  kind,  exception  may  also 
be  taken.  The  information  with  regard  to 
the  money  yalue  of  Ostade*s  etchings  is  rather 
old.  These  works — albeit  the  most  pointed 
expression  of  Ostade's  skill  in  composition, 
and  of  his  penetration  into  character  not 
always,  though  generallyi  yulgar — ^are  now 
less  sought  for  by  collectors  than  they  were  a 
i'ew  years  since.  With  respect  to  the  engray- 
ings  after  Gerard  Dou,  the  author  is  ambiguous 
when  he  says  that  they  haye  been  '*  among 
the  finest  works  in  black  and  white  with 
which  the  Dutoh  school  has  enriched  the 
world  of  engraying."  He  may  be  thought 
to  be  referring  to  Dutch  engrayers ;  that, 
indeed,  would  be  the  obvious  interpretation 
of  his  remark  ;  but  Lord  Uonald  must  be 
perfectly  aware  that  few  of  the  best  engravings 
after  Dutoh  masters  were  executed  by  Dutch- 
IDen.    Wiile,  who  was  of  German  birth  and 


French  artistic  education,  is  generally  ac- 
cepted as  the  first  interpreter— certainly  the 
most  brilliant,  if  also  at  times  the  coldest — of 
the  Dutch  Genre  pictures.  One  or  two  of  his 
plates  after  Gerard  Dou  are  among  the  most 
famous  triumphs  of  eighteenth-century  en- 
graving. And,  along  with  WiUe,  or  close 
behind  him,  it  is  only  Frenchmen  who  are  to 
be  mentioned.  Again,  we  would  suggest  as 
matter  that  might  be  added  to  another  edition 
of  this  very  useful  little  handbook  some  men- 
tion of  another  portrait  of  Ostade,  quite  as 
well,  if  not  better  known,  than  the  one  here 
cited  and  reproduced ;  it  throws  a  very  dif- 
ferent light  on  Ostade*s  character,  and  is 
probably  faithful  to  a  di£Perent  period  in  the 
character  and  the  career.  Further,  there 
is  an  effort  —  necessarily  incomplete  —  to 
chronicle,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  the 
pictures  of  each  master  written  about,  and 
to  state  what  pictures  have  been  engraved. 
Much  of  this  information  has  been,  doubt- 
less, and  rightly,  obtained  from  the  publicly 
issued  catologues  of  the  national  collection. 
In  mentioning  the  De  Hoochs  of  our 
National  Gallery,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  finest  of  all — ^the  Court-yard 
of  a  Dutch  Rouse — ^has  been  etched  by  a 
modem  engraver,  Raj  on,  in  a  fashion  which 
his  more  recent  work  has  seldom  approached. 
And  of  the  noblest  Metsu  of  the  Peel  collec- 
tion there  existe  also  a  most  admirable  eteh- 
ing — a  genuine  triumph  of  reproductive  work 
— which  wiU  one  day  be  better  known. 

FbEDERIGK  WfiDMOBE. 


ANCIENT  WALLS  ON  THE  MONIE  LEONE, 
MABBMMA  TOSGANA. 

Bathes  more  than  a  year  ago  l£r.  B.  F.  Pullan 
contributed  to  the  Aoadebtst  an  interesting 
description  of  these  walls.  They  had  been 
mentioned  to  me  by  some  Italian  friends  who 
had  frequently  visited  the  forest  on  Monte 
Leone  in  search  of  game,  and  they  described 
them  in  terms  which  induced  me  to  think  that 
they  were  ^robabl]p|  older  than  any  Etruscan 
remains  wmch  I  visited  in  the  Maremma  in 
1832.  Mr.  Pullan,  being  similarly  impressed, 
resolved  to  inspect  them,  which  I  was  unable 
to  do.  According  to  his  description,  the  two 
walls  were  at  least  fourteen  mues  in  extent, 
measuring  both  of  them ;  they  were  not  parallel, 
but  the  distance  between  them  varied  in  extent ; 
they  had  been  at  least  twelve  feet  in  height, 
and  were  so  still  in  parts.  Of  their  great  an- 
tiquity he  felt  assured,  but  he  did  not  find  any 
trace  of  a  cemetery,  the  discovery  of  which — if 
any  existed^was  an  obvious  necessity.  He 
esteblished  the  fact  that  these  walls  were  known 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  were  believed  to  be 
those  of  Yetulonia. 

Mr.  Stillman,  who  is  also  well  known  for  his 
archaeological  researches,  has  bean  requested 
by  an  American  geographical  society  to  visit 
the  Monte  Leone.  He  has  done  so,  and  com- 
municated to  me  viva  voce  the  resulte  of  his 
observations.  He  must  reserve  his  elaborate 
Beportfor  the  society,  but  he  has  generously 
permitted  me  to  communicate  to  the  AoADEiiY 
his  statomento  to  me.  The  Monte  Leone  waa  at 
one  time  a  peninsula,  ite  sides  to  the  west  and 
south  being  washed  by  the  sea,  whioh  then 
covered  the  Maremma  near  it,  including  the 
present  Lake  of  Oastiglione  and  the  site  of 
Qrosseto,  the  sea  no  doubt  extending  over  the 
pbdn  beyond  towards  the  Albareae.  On  the 
east  side  the  promontory  was  bounded  by  the 
Biver  Ombrone,  as  it  is  now  called.  The 
mountainous  hmd  thus  enclosed  measured 
about  twenty-five  square  miles  in  extent,  in- 


cluding the  heig^ht  onh^hioh  stand  the  Etrascan 
walls  of  Busellae.  The  gorge  of  this  extensiyd 
peninsula  was  eight  miles  in  width,  aiid  across 
this  the  two  walls  still  remaining  were  bmit  by 
the  prehistoric  race  which  inhabited  the  pro- 
montory. No  other  defence  was  necessary, 
with  the  sea  on  one  side  and  the  deep  Ombroao 
on  the  other.  The  antiquity  of  these  walls  is 
therefore  carried  back  to  a  period  when  tbe 
geological  aspect  of  the  country  differed  from 
that  now  preeented.  The  walls  are  roaghly 
built,  and  contain  stones  which  would  reqaiie 
at  least  twelve  men  to  lift.  Mr.  titillmaa 
examined  their  entire  length  as  veil 
as  the  thick  forest  would  permit.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  they  were  twelve  feet  high 
and  as  many  in  thickness;  the  statement  tbt 
they  were  thirty  feet  thick  has  arisen  from 
observations  made  of  parte  which  have  fallen. 
The  appearance  of  extreme  antiquity  Mr.  StilU 
man  described  as  very  remarkable.  On  the 
highest  summit  of  Monte  Leone  there  is  a  roaad 
tower,  and  near  this  Mr.  Stillman  found  the 
missing  cemetery,  marked  by  cairns  of  loose 
stones,  much  ruined  and  overturned  in  parts  by 
the  grubbing  of  animals,  such  as  the  wild 
boars,  which  are  very  numerous.  One  of  the 
graves  was  excavated.  No  human  remaias 
were  found,  but  a  strong  sepulchral  odonr  pre- 
vailed, and  yarious  fragmente  of  pottery  of 
extreme  antiquity  were  discovered,  marked  by 
no  adornment  of  any  kiad,  even  of  the  most 
primitive  character,  and  in  a  state  of  absolate 
decay. 

We  must  now  await  Mr.  Stillman*s  Beport  on 
these  interesting  vestiges,  apparently  the  oldest 
existing  in  Italy,  in  comparison  with  which  the 
most  ancient  Etruscan  walls  are  modern.  The 
defences  were  built  by  a  race  which  vas 
numerous,  capable  of  conabined  Uboor,  snd  of 
the  necessary  order  and  discipUne  as  yeU  if 
building  skill  necessary  to  erect  them. 

Ohables  Hbath  Wilson* 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  ABGSAEOLOGY, 

Thb  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  kindly  lent  his 
Holbein  portrait  of  Christina  Ducheas  of  MUm 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  National  (Hllerr,  to  be 
exhibited  to  the  public,  and  it  will  be  placed  in 
Boom  XEL— that  is,  the'  great  east  gallery-at 
once.  This  is  the  picture  from  Arundel  Castle 
which  excited  so  much  interest  in  the  recent 
exhibition  of  "Old  Masters"  at  Burlington 
House. 

The  AtTienaeum  announced  some  time  ago  that 
the  Burlington  Fine  Arte  Olub  was  intending 
to  haye  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  early 
Flemish  Masters ;  but  this  exhibition,  we  ba- 
lieve,  will  not  take  place.  We  hear  that  there 
^rill  be,  during  the  season,  an  exhibition  of 
drawings  in  water-colour  by  English  artwts 
born  in,  or  subsequent  to,  1800,  and  now  de- 
ceased,  or  who,  born  previous  to  that  date, 
have  died  since  the  water-colour  exhibition  at 
the  Club  in  1871. 

Mb.  AirMA  Tadema,  B.A.,  has  been  electel 
an  honorary,  member  of  the  Society  of  Bntwfl 
Artists. 

Two  cartoons,  of  St.  Matthew  and  St  John, 
much  larger  than  life,  have  just  been  pla^ej  on 
the  inner  west  wall  of  the  fine  church  of  at* 
Mary  Ottery,  Devon.  These  two  originally 
formed  part  of  a  set  of  sir,  executed  w  fHaiK 
and  wax,  for  Wilton  Church,  by  the  late  Sir 
Wm.  Boxall,  and  at  his  death  left  by  him  to 
Lord  Coleridge,  by  whom  they  have  now  been 
placed  in  their  present  position.  Though  loey 
are  stately,  well-balanced  composiUone-s- 
Matthew  especially  being  fuU  of  vigour  ana 
nobiUty  of  gesture-theSr  black  framM  *aa 
funereal  aspect  scarcely  harmonise  with  toe 
bright  scheme  of  colour  in  the  etamed  window 
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of  Warrington  just  above  them;  while  they 
pontiyel^  kill  the  Apostles'  window*  painted  by 
Wailes,  in  the  Dorset  Ohapel.  on  a  line  with 
tiiem  towards  the  north.  A  olank  wall,  or  at 
least  a  position  where  they  would  not  interfere 
with  the  effect  of  painted  glass,  would  be  better 
fitted  to  reoelTe  such  large  and  dark  compo- 
Btions. 


Wfi  understand  that  Herr  M^kart's  most 
Oftlebrated  work,  The  Entry  of  CharUi  V.  into 
Anhcerpy  has  arhved  in  London,  and  is  to  form 
the  exhibition  in  the  newly  completed  '  *  Hanoyer 
Oallery,"  47  New  Bond  Street,  in  a  week  or 
tiro.  This  lar^  work,  full  of  splendid  material 
And  endless  yanetv,  painted  from  Albert  Durer*s 
Joomal,  it  will  be  remembered,  raised  Herr 
lUkart  to  the  high  position  he  now  occupies 
among  Gontinentfu  artists.  He  was  made  gold 
medallist  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878. 

AsT  extensiye  exhibition  has  just  been  opened 
in  Xewcastle-on-Tyne.  It  is  the  spring  loan 
collection  of  the  '*Arts  Association"  in  that 
town,  and  not  only  comprises  ancient  masters, 
fater-colour  pictures,  engravings  of  early 
achoolsy  porcelain  and  needlework,  but  illus- 
trates, by  many  examples,  the  landscape  paint- 
ing and  wood-engraying  that  formerly  dis- 
tioguished  the  locality. 

A  coixscnoir  of  fifty-six  works  by  Mr.  G. 
F.  Watts,  B.A.,  belonging  to  Mr.  Charles  H. 
2ickards,  is  now  exhibited  at  the  Eoyal 
lianchester  Institution.  Any  surplus  funds 
locmiDg  £rom  the  exhibition  will  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  building  fund  of  the  new  School  of 
Irt,  and  the  (General  Hospital  and  Dispensary 
for  Sick  Children,  Pendiebury. 

Wb  understand  that  an  early  number  of  the 
Magazine  of  Art  will  contain  a  ]>aper  on  **  Queen 
Vii^ona  and  Art,"  which,  by  the  express  per- 
mission of  her  Majesty,  will  be  illustrated  by 
copies  of  sketches  by  her  Majesty  and  by  the 
Frince  Consort. 

The  Nation  announces  that  Messrs*  Gebbie 
and  Barrie,  of  Philadelphia,  will  soon  begin 
issuing  in  parts  The  Art  Treoiurea  of  Americay 
lelected  and  described  from  public  and  private 
collections  by  **  Edward  Strahan''  (Mr.  Earl 
Shinn).  Each  part  will  contain  two  photo- 
^Txires,  a  full-page  woodcut,  and  facsimiles 
in  the  text 

Mb.  B.  W.  Macbeth  sends  to  the  Qrosyenor 
this  year  a  large  and  striking  canyas.    It  is 
entitled  A  Fen  Flood,  and  alike  from  its  con- 
ception   and   execution   the  picture  will   be 
regarded  as  doing  full  credit  to  Mr.  Macbeth*s 
powers.    The  scene  is  fixed  on  the  low  lands  of 
Norfolk,  and  the  wide  sweep  of  deyastating 
waters  is  well  rendered.     The  foreground  is 
occupied  with  high  artificial  banks  on  which 
the  soryiyors  from  the  flood  haye  taken  refuge, 
with  such  portions  of  their  property  as  they 
could  saye.     In  a  conspicuous  position,  but 
vith  his  back  to  the  spectator,  stands  the  squire 
contemplating  the  destruction  of  his  property. 
Not  far  from  him  are  two  or  three  labourers 
driying  in  stakes  to  preserye  the  banks  from 
farther  damage  by  the  waters.    In  the  centre 
of  the  pietore  is  we  carefully  painted  portrait 
of  a  woman  wistfully  suryeying  the  scene ;  her 
two  children  stand  by  her  side,  one  of  them 
bearing  in  her  arms  precious  salyage  from  the 
flood  io  the  shape  of  a  kitten.    In  the  corner 
of  the  fore{[ronnd  there  is  an  admirable  study 
of  a  b«l-ndden   old  woman;    while   in  her 
immftdf'^*^  yicinity  ia  a  cradle  containing   a 
little  child  with  a  y oune  woman  bending  oyer  it. 
A  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  also  crowded 
together  upon  the  bank.    A  nre  which  has  been 
lit  giyee  a  capital  piece  of  colour  in  the  fore- 
ground, but  tnis,  together  with  the  other  effects 
of  colour,  is  tempered  by  the  somewhat  sullen 
gloom   of  the  distant  sky,  though  there  is  a 
Sne  of  light  on  the  fai  horizon. 


The  weU-known  firm  of  Alinaii,  in  Florence, 
haye  issued  photographic  reproductions  of  all 
the  most  celebrated  works  in  the  San  Donato 
collection.  These  are  to  be  had  in  two  sizes  for 
ten  or  six  francs,  and  include  not  only  the 
pictures,  but  aU  the  more  striking  worxs  of 
sculpture,  ceramic,  and  tapestry. 

Wb  learn  with  regret  from  the  Kunst-Chronik 
that  Niimberg  has  parted  with  anolJier  of  her 
art  treasures.  This  is  the  celebrated  centre- 
piece by  Wenzel  Jamitzer,  which  had  so  long 
been  preseryed  as  an  heirloom  in  the  Merkel 
family  in  Niirnberg,  and  has  lately  been 
exhibited  at  the  Germanisches  Museum.  If 
this  splendid  example  of  sixteenth-century 
workmanship  could  be  alienated  from  the  family 
to  whom  it  belonged,  it  was  natural  to  suppose 
that  it  would  pass,  like  Diirer's  portrait  of 
Jerome  Holzschuher,  into  the  National  Museum; 
but  instead  of  this  it  has  been  sold  priyately  for 
an  enormous  sum  to  one  of  tiie  Bothscbilds, 
and  the  museum  has  not  been  allowed  any 
opportunity  of  acquiring  it.  If  this  is  true,  it 
is,  to  say  the  least,  yery  unpatriotic  conduct, 
but  it  seems  more  probable  that  Ihe  Niirnberg 
Museum  could  not  afford  such  an  extensiye 
purchase.  In  any  case  this  remarkable  work, 
which  may  yie  in  its  way  with  any  of  the  same 
kind  by  Benyenuto  Cellini,  is  now  lost  to 
Niirnberg. 

The  Gazette  dee  Beaux^Arts  opens  this  month 
with  an  account,  by  the  Baron  Portalis,  of  the 
Walferdin   collection,  a   collection   chiefly  of 
works  by  Fragonard,  which  is  soon  to  be  sold 
in  Paris.    M.  Walferdin  was  an  old  connoisseur 
who,  for  the  last  half-century,  had  deyoted 
himself  to  the  worship  of  two  men — Fragonard 
and  Diderot.     He  died  lately  at  the  age  of 
eighty-flye,  and  his  heirs,  not  haying  the  same 
somewhat  peculiar  tastes,  are  about  to  dispose 
of  his  chenshed   acquisitions.    A  few    other 
French  masters  of  the  same  epoch  are  repre- 
sented    in     the    Walferdin     collection,     but 
Fragonard  forms  the  basis  of  it.     Seyeral  illus- 
trations are  giyen  from  his  works  in  the  Gazette. 
In  the  second  article  of  the  number,  M.  Ben- 
jamin Fillon  considers  the  disputed  question 
for  whom  the  celebrated  portrait  of  Erasmus 
by  Holbein,  now  in  the  Louyre,  was  painted, 
and  brings  forward  as  eyidence  Ihe  three  rings 
Erasmus  wears  on  his  Angers,  which  are  those 
stated  in  an  old  inyentory  of  his  possessions  to 
haye  been  giyen  him  by  Sir  Thomas  More. 
Erasmus  was  apparently  yery  fond  of  rings, 
and  had  a  number  giyen  byyarious  persons, 
and  M.  Fillon  concludes,  from  his  choice  of 
these  three  in  the  portrait  by  Holbein,  that  the 
picture  was  most  probably  intended  for  the 
English  Chancellor.    M.  Eugene  Miintz  con- 
tributes some  new  information  regarding  the 
houses  occupied  by  Baphael  in  Borne.   M.  Paul 
Gout  begins  a  series  of  articles  entitled  '*  Notes 
bistoriques  et  descriptiyes  sur  le  Casque  depuis 
TAntiquit^   jusqu'^  nos    Jours,"  and  M.    A. 
Baignidres    accords    a   highly    complimentary 
notice  to  the  second  exhibition  of  the  French 
Water-Colour  Society. 

The  death  is  announced  of  M.  Theodore 
Gudin,  the  well-known  sea-painter,  in  his 
seyenty-eighth  year. 

On  April  3,  the  monument  to  Alexander 
Oalame  in  the  English  Garden  at  Geneya  was 
unyeiled  and  deliyered  oyer  to  the  municipal 
authorities.  The  artist's  widow  and  family  and 
the  members  of  the  Geneyan  Soci^t^  des  Arts  and 
of  the  administratiye  and  municipal  councils  of 
the  city  had  seats  round  the  monument.  M. 
Th.  de  Saussure,  President  of  HiQ  Soci^t^  des 
Arts,  in  the  name  of  Calame's  widow,  handed 
to  the  President  of  the  city  the  legal  document 
conferring  the  monument.  He  obseryed  that 
GEilame,  although  not  bom  in  Gtoneya,  had 
become  the  great  pillur  of  the  so-oaUed  Geneyan 
school  of  painting,  whose  main  characteristic 


was  an  ideahsed  representation  of  Alpine  nature 
and  scenery.  The  monument  consists  of  a  large 
bronze  bust  of  Calame  by  his  fedlow-country- 
man,  Ignel,  the  sculptor  of  seyeral  of  the  best 
statues  on  the  Brunswick  monument.  The 
roof  and  pillars  of  the  canopy  oyer  the  bust  are 
of  white  and  coloured  marble,  and  the  pedestal 
contains  a  palette  and  the  simple  inscription, 
''Alexander  Oalame,  1810-1864/' 

A  FEW  good  pictures,  and  seyeral  examples 
of  uninteresting   schools    and  masters,    were 
sold   on   Saturday   last   at  Messrs.    Christie, 
Manson  and  Woods'.    Among  the  best  were 
some  pictures  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  George 
Smith,  of  Campden.  These  were  chiefly,  though 
not  exclusiyely,  Dutch  and  Flemish.    Among 
them  we  note  a  rustic  landscape  with  a  peasant 
and  dog  on  a  road — an  attractiye  example  of 
Patrick  Nasmyth.    It  fell  for  £99  Ids.    There 
followed  another  example  of  the  same  master, 
Spring  Time,  with  figures  cutting  down  trees. 
It  fetched  £68  ds.    Both  were  small  pictures, 
and  of  the  high  order  of  finish  for  wnich  the 
master  is  noted.  There  was  likewise  a  landscape 
with  a  boy  driying  cows  and  a  peasant  leading 
a  horse.    It  reahsed  £131  10«.    A  portrait  of 
a  gentleman  in  a  black  dress  and  white  collar — 
the  frequent  garb  of  the  persons  of  his  day — 
was  assigned  to  Frans  Hals,  and  was  stated  to 
haye  come  from  Sir  Oharles  Eastlake's  collection. 
It  fetched  but  £42.    By  Jan  Steen  there  was 
a  portrait,  said  to  be  of  the  artist's  mother  play- 
ing the  mandoline,  which  was  knocked  down  at 
£115  10«.    By  W.  yan  de  Yelde,  a  coast  scene 
with  a  man-of-war,  boats,  and  figures,  £59  17«. 
By  Backhuizen,  a  sea-piece  with  man-of-war 
and  smaller  boats,  £54  12s.    By  J.  yan  Os — 
known  as  one  of  the  later  Dutch  flower  painters 
— ^a  group  of  flowers  and  a  bird's  nest  on  a 
marble  slab,  £63.    B^  Artus  yan  der  Neer,  a 
riyer  scene  by  moonhght  with  windmill,  from 
the  Noyar  collection,  £59    lie.     Among  the 
Bey.  J.  M.  Heath's  pictures,  sold  the  same  day 
as  Mr.  Smith's,  we  note :  by  Jacob  Baysdael, 
a  landscape  with  an  old  oak  near  a  pool,  described 
by  Dr.  Waagen  (who,  howeyer,  did  not  confine 
himself  to  the  description  of  the  best  pictures), 
£73  10«.     By  yan  der  Meere   de  Gaud,  the 
Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  Elizabeth,  seated  on 
a  throne,  and  other  saints,  and  with  a  landscape 
background,  £267  15<.    It  was  exhibited  at  the 
famous  Leeds  Exhibition  of  1868.    By  Hans 
Memling,  an  altar-piece  with  the  dead  Christ, 
the  wings  painted  with  figures  of  St.  James  and 
St.  Chnstonher,  £246  15«.    Of  the  school  of 
Boger  yan  der  Weyden  the  elder,  an  Altar  -Piece 
witn  wings,  £220  IO0.    Many  early  German 
pictures  were  disposed  of  on  the  same  occasion 
at  prices  too  insignificant  to  chronicle.     The 
great  sales  of  the  season— if  any  are  forthcom- 
ing— ^haye  yet  to   occur.    Many   **  remaining 
works"  of  recently  deceased  artists  are  an- 
nounced, but  the  studios  thus  to  be  emptied 
include  hardly  any  of  Uie  highest  note. 


THE     STAGE. 

The  reyiyal  of  Bnckstone's  somewhat  farcical 
but  undeniably  humorous  comedy,  Married 
Life,  took  place  at  the  Yaudeyille  Theatre  on 
Saturday  mght,  with  eyery  sign  of  success,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  hold  the  stage 
satisfactorily  until  a  more  remote  date  than  that 
at  which  a  new  comedy  may  be  expected  to  be 
ready.  The  piece  contains  nothing  that  is  not 
thoroughly  within  the  range  of  the  Yaudeyille 
company,  and  the  players  encaged  in  the  per- 
formance suffer  nothing  to  be  lost.  Messrs. 
James,  Thome,  Howe,  Herbert,  and  Har- 
greayes,  and  Miss  Larkin  and  Miss  Cicely 
Bichards,  are  seen  to  particular  adyantage. 

Mb.  Dion  BouoiOAtTLT's  return  to  the  London 
stage  is  fixed  for  Saturday,  next.  It  is  not 
thought  necessary  to  produce  any  new  piece  on 
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this  occamon  at  the  Addphi— the  eoene  of 
earlier  successes  by  tlie  same  actor;  bit  ™ 
reTiral  of  The  Shaughraun  is  looked  to  as  MtoW- 
ing  sufiQcient  attraction,  coupled  with  that  of 
the  appearance  of  a  popular  and  skilled  per- 
former still;  it  seems,  in  the  prime  of  his  powers. 

Mbb.  Bateman  has  arranged  to  produce 
Borneo  and  Juliet  for  six  nights  at  New  Sadler  s 
Wells  Theatre,  commencing  on  Monday  next. 
Mr.  Clifford  Harrison  plays  Romeo,  and  Miss 
Isabel  Bateinan  Juliet.  A  great  novelty  w  in 
store  for  London  playgoers,  and  one  of  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  the  New  Kiw 
may  be  expected  to  take  fuU  advantage.  We 
refer  to  the  production  at  Sadler's  Wells,  the 
week  after  next,  of  Joaquin  Millers  play, 
The  Danites,  This  piece,  which  is  said  to  pre- 
sent the  most  complete  picture  of  the  wilder 
American  life,  will  be  performed  by  the  whole 
troupe  of  American  artists  who  have  already 
appeared  in  it  in  distant  places,  and  by  t^s 
means  the  full  flavour  of  the  drama  and  of  the 
life  it  depicts  will  ho  doiibt  be  preserved. 

At  the  Olympic  Theatre,  Partners  for  Life,  by 
Mr.  ByroD,  has  taken  the  place  in  the  bills 
lately  held  by  LiUle  Em'ly,  and  Bobbing  Boy 
has  taken  the  pUce  of  Little  Fauet  (iaiety 
burlesques— and  both  these  latter  pieces  are 
Gaiety  burleequee— do  not  seem  to  the  outsider 
to  differ  very  much.  In  all,  Mr.  Terry  le 
quaintly  humorous  and  agile,  Miss  Yaughan 
gracefol,  and  Mr.  Eoyce  funny.  But  a  change 
of  programme  affords  to  the  patrons  of  the 
entertainment  that  excuse  for  seeing  their 
favourites  again  which  might  otherwise  be  lack- 
ing, and  the  patrons  of  the  entertainment  appre- 
ciate the  advantage  of  this.  Mr.  Hollingshead 
long  ago  discovered  the  secret  of  popularity. 
Gaiety  burlesques,  wherever  presented,  are  sure 
of  commercial  success.  They  are  mvariably 
lively,  and  not  merely  spectacular. 

Mr.  Joseph  Ha^tton  has  been  giving  Head- 
ings from  The  Queen  of  Bohemia  ,at  Bath  and 
Bristol  this  week,  and  contemplates  further 
public  appearance  in  the  provinces. 

It  is  announced  that  Miss  Ada  Fellowes,  who 
is  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Litchfield 
—the  great  Emilia  of  OtAe^to— will  make  htr 
first  appearance  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  on 
Thursday  night,  the  2eth.  The  play  selected 
is  Borneo  and  JuUei,  and  the  lady  l^ill  perform 
Juliet 

Mdme.  Modbska  appears  at  the  Court 
Theatre  on  the  1st  of  May  in  Mr.  J.  Mortimer's 
adaptation  of  the  Dame  aux  Cam6lia», 


MUSIC. 

J!he  National  Music  of  the  World,  By  the 
late  Henry  Fothtrgill  Chorley.  Edited  by 
Henry  G.  Hewlett    (Sampson  Low  &  Co.; 

FouB  lectures  on  the  subject  of  National 
Mufcic  were  read  by  the  late  Henry  Chorlej 
at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1862.  He 
resolved  to  pablish  tie  n,  and  had  partially 

Prepared  them  for  the  press  not  long  before 
is  death.  The  MS.  was  placed  by  Chorley'^ 
legal  representative  in  the  able  hands 
of  Mr.  H.  a.  Hewlett  for  publication. 
The  result  is  the  present  work,  which  the 
editor  trusts  "  will  be  equally  welcomed  by 
those  who  liked  and  disliked  Chorley,  as  a 
contribution  of  real  value  to  musical  litera- 
ture." 

In  a  short  (Prelude  the   author  touehes 

upon  some  of  the  difficulties  coBnected  with 

lltsubject  of  liational  Music,  such  as  the 

unoertainty  of  aiemoryy  the  peeeible  and 


frequent    inexactness  of    notation,  and  the 
influence  of  feeling.      ^,    .    ^       ..     ^    l,, 

In  the  first  essay,  "  Music  from  the  East," 
we  are  asked  to  distinguish  between  a  chant 
and  a  melody.  A  chant,  says  our  author, 
*«  originated  unconsciously  m  verbal  recita- 
tion.^' Chants  are  "  calls,"  and  these  "  strange 
barbaric  sequences  of  sound"  have  been 
erroneously  defined  as  melodies.  National 
melody  has  been  formed  by  the  aid  of  instru- 
mental music  employed  for  march  and  dance. 
For  these  there  must  be  rhythm,  and  without 
rhythm  melody  cannot  be  distinct,  regular, 
or  intelligible.  ^    .  i.  v  i. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  first  form  which 
melody  assumed,  and  which  Wagner  speaks 
of  as  **  the  first  narrow  form." 

The  music  of  China  and  Japan  is 
noticed  as  "  primitive  and  uncouth."  Turk- 
ish music  is  "  limited  and  monotonous,"  but 
**  available  to  devices  of  science.''  It  has 
been  turned  to  good  account  by  Mozart 
Weber,  and  Rossini.  The  last  is  spoken  of 
as  a  'Mess  correct  but  more  briUianUy  gifted 
writer"  than  Mozart  ^^^   „  u 

We  next  come  to  the  music  of  the  Hebrews 
and  that  of  the  Gipsies.  The  former  is 
«  excellent  in  its  glory ; "  the  latter  is  of  "  very 
limited  value."  Mendelssohn,  Meyerbeer, 
Ernst,  and  Moscheles  are  mentioned  as  some 
of  the  "mo?t  complete  creators  and  inter- 
preters that  have  ever  exbted."  Such  remarks 
are  not  calculated  to  please  the  disciples  of 
Wagner  and  Liszt.  The  music  of  Spain  is 
touched  upon  with  reference  to  Eastern  origin 
and  influences,  and  its  rhythmical  or  dance 
music  is  described  as  "capital,  quaint,  and 
altogether  peculiar." 

The  second  essay,  "  Music  froooi  tne  South, 
deals  with  national  music  in  Italy  and 
France.  The  tarantella,  barcarole,  and  Sici- 
liana  are  described,  but  it  is  truly  said  that 
Italy,  as  compared  with  the  North,  "has 
very  little  national  music  that  does  not  comfe 
within  the  circle  of  regular  art."  A  long 
and  interesting  explanation  is  given  of  this 
fact.  French  music  has  two  characteristics- 
monotony  and  piquancy.  It  is,  however,  a 
subject  "full  of  matter,  curious,  interesting, 
and  replete  with  instruction." 

In  speaking  of  Italian  popular  melody, 
Chorley  thinks  that  as  a  rule  it  is  in  trijfle 
time.  It  ia,  however,  curious  to  note  that 
some  old  tarantella  melodies  given  by  Kircher 
in  his  book  Magnes  ;  sive  de  Arte  magnetica, 
published  in  1654,  are  all  in  common  time. 

The  third  essay  is  entitled  "  Music  from 
the  North."  It  opens  with  some  peculiat 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  keys.  Chorley 
thinks  they  have  not  much  intrinsic  value 
beyond  that  of  the  player's  or  singer's  con- 
venience. This  opinion  of  Chorley  is  perhaps 
not  of  "  much  intrinsic  value,"  as  in  the  Prelude 
he  informs  us  that  bis  memory  for  tone  is 
"organically  incorrect."  Again,  he  says  that 
every  composer  in  these  days  of  ours  who 
attempts  a  funeral  march  thinks  it  necessary 
to  pile  flat  upon  flat  in  the  minor  key  because 
Beethoven  did  so  in  his  sonata  op.  26.  This 
is  rather  unfair  to  modem  composers,  as 
Beethoven  used  seven  flats,  whereas  a  funeral 
march  has  been  written  by  Mendelssohn  in  a 
key  with  one  sbarp,  by  Eaff  with  one  flat,  by 
Wagner  with  three  fiats,  and  Chopin,  at  any 
rate,  only  used  five  in  his  celebrated  march. 


He  takes  a  glimpse  at  various  Northern 
countries — Russia,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Ger- 
many—^and  gives  some  very  interesting  speci- 
mens of  national  melodies  from  them.  In 
speaking  of  Germany  he  has  much  to  8aj 
about  Weber,  that  most  national  of  composers. 

The  fourth  and  last  essay  is  "  Music  irom 
the  West  "—England,  Wales,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland.  The  tirst  place  is  given  to  the 
tunes  of  Wales,  full  of  grandeur  and  pathos, 
very  regular  as  regards  structure  and  inter- 
vals. Chorley  thinks  that  "  no  tunes  hare 
been  so  little  tinctured  by  strange  influences." 

Crossing  the  Channel,  we  come  to  Irish 
music,  a  wild  world,  "full  of  tune,  full  of 
capacity."  The  harp  is  the  national  instro- 
ment  of  Wales  and  Ireland.  The  Welsh 
harp  was  a  complete  instrument,  the  Irish 
harp  imperfect  and  inconsistent ;  heoce, 
according  to  our  author,  the  symmetrical 
formation  of  Welsh  tunes  and  the  caprioe  of 
Irish  tunes,  especially  the  more  ancient  ones. 
Special  notice  is  taken  of  old  and  irregular 
rhythms  of  Irish  music.  Peculiar  rhjthnu 
are  to  be  found  more  or  less  in  all  national 
mudic,  and  the  subject  is  altogether  one  of 
great  interest. 

Chorley  remarks  truly  that,  on  the  Cjntl. 
nent,  Scottish  music  is  the  term  applied  to 
all  the  national  airs  of  this  country. 

He  does  not  find  maany  traces  of  the  harp- 
spirit  in  the  tunes  of  Scotland  beyond  simi- 
larity in  the  omission  of  csrtaia  intemls 
which  has  reference  to  one  common  origin. 
We  may  notice  that  Irish  and  Scotch  mostc 
has  this  in  common  with  Eastern  muic, 
and  that  the  connexion  between  Eastero  ud 
Western  national  music  has  still  to  hevotiei 
out.  The  peculiarity  in  Scottish  muiic-lhe 
snap  or  rapid  succession  of  two  notea-ii 
ingeniously  explained  by  Chorlej  "»  ^^ 
attempt  on  the  part  of  singers  to  reproduce 
a  harmony  to  the  melody  by  catching  a* 
either  the  principal  or  the  accessory  note." 

Finally,  Eoghsh  music  is  spoken  oMhe 
glee,  the  catch.  Bishop  and  Horslej  are  spe- 
cially mentioned.  We  have  never  produced  a 
great  instrumental  composer;  neither  a  ^oi«r- 
ing  player  on  any  instiument.  **  Why  tiitf 
should  be,"  says  Chorley,  '*  others  mask 
decide."  He  intended  to  give  an  outline  ot 
American  music,  but  found  such  a  heap  of 
disoonnected  elements  that  he  <' forbore  to 
enter  a  maze  of  whi(di  no  living  person  seeins 
as  yet  to  hold  the  clue." 

J.  S.  Shsbloci. 
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LITERATURE. 
A  Short  Historg  of  India,  and  of  the  Fron- 
tier States  of  Afjhanistan,    Nipai,    and 
Burmah.    Bj  J.  Talbojs  Wheeler.    With 
Maps  and  Tables.    (Macmillan.) 

Tas  histoiT  of  India  on  a  large  scale  still 
remains  to  be  written,  and  jet  the  subject  is 
by  no  means  so  vast  as  might  appear  at  first 
right.  The  materials  lie  within  a  compara- 
tiTelj  narrow  compass.  No  yery  great 
research  wonld  be  reqnired  into  unedited 
docnments,  nor  any  unasual  acqaaintaoce 
vith  Oriental  langoages.  Sanskrit  literatore 
lias  already  been  saffidently  disclosed  to 
senre  the  porposes  of  the  historian ;  and  the 
tf SS.  of  Mohammedan  chroniclers  have  also 
been  in  great  part  placed  at  oar  service 
throngh  we  labours  of  Elliot  and  Dowson. 
It  is  time  that  someone  should  arise  with 
more  of  the  scientific  spirit  than  Elphinstone, 
and  with  less  of  bitterness  than  Mill,  to  com- 
pile a  work  which  might  at  once  become  the 
standard  authority.  The  subject  has  many 
attractions.  It  may  almost  be  called  an 
epitome  of  the  history  of  Asia,  and  a  drama 
of  the  human  race.  Ais  the  birthplace  of  two 
of  the  greatest  religious  systems ;  as  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  grandest  monarchies,  after 
the  Boman,  that  the  world  has  known;  as 
the  chief  theatre  of  British  arms  and  British 
administration,  India  appeals  strongly  to  the 
popular  imagination.  If  it  be  true  lliat  the 
public  take  no  interest  in  India,  the  blame 
rests  with  those  who  ought  to  enlighten  them, 
for  Macanlay  has  proved  that  Indian  episodes 
can  be  made  as  interesting  as  a  romance. 
ibove  all,  to  the  student  of  sociology  a  real 
history  of  India  is  a  most  pressing  want. 
Underneath  the  rise  and  fall  of  countless 
dynasties,  the  constant  clash  of  arms,  and 
the  changes  of  religious  fiuth,  the  life  of  the 
Hindu  peasant  has  remained  almost  unaltered 
for  at  least  thirty  centuries.  The  communal 
t)pe  of  Aryan  society  is  still  to  be  seen  here 
in  archaic  simplicity,  side  by  side  with  the 
ruder  organisation  of  the  hill-tribes,  with 
tlie  semi-lendidism  of  the  Bajpufe  clans,  and 
viih  the  officials  of  Moghui  and  British 
eeotralisation.  In  a  special  sense  it  may  be 
repeated  that  the  history  of  the  Indian  people 
luis  not  yet  been  written. 

Thii  somewhat  long  prelude  has  been  sug- 
^ted  to  us  by  the  pmisal  of  Mr.  Talboys 
Wheeler^s  Short  Historg  of  India.  It  was  a 
bold  undertaking  to  choose  a  title  that  inevit- 
ably challenges  comparison  with  Mr.  Green's 
^hort  Mistorg  of  the  English  JBeople.  The 
observant  reader,  however,  will  notice  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  wording  of 
Um  two  titles ;  and,  if  he  bears  this  difierence 
iQ  mind,  ho  will  be  saved  from  a  good  deal 


of  disappointment  Mr.  Wheeler  is  well 
known  as  an  Oriental  student,  who  has 
laboriously  toiled  upwards  from  the  lowest 
strata  of  Sanskrit  and  Persian  literature ;  and 
also  as  an  official  who  has  taken  some  part  in 
the  later  events  which  he  describes.  Know- 
ledge, therefore,  he  has  in  abundance ;  but, 
unfortunately,  he  does  not  possess  the  art  of 
marshalling  his  facts  in  order  and  attracting 
the  reader  by  his  style.  Like  everybody  else, 
he  picks  holes  in  Macaulay's  famous  essays 
on  Clive  and  Sastinas.  But  it  is  just  the 
existence  of  these  little  mistakes  that  throws 
into  greater  relief  the  general  faithfulness  of 
Macaulay's  historical  vision.  Mr.  Wheeler, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  accurate  in  his  facts, 
becomes  highly  untrustworthy  whenever  he 
indulges  in  generalisation.  For  example,  he 
permits  himself  to  endorse  the  idle  tradition 
that  the  Afghans  are  descended  firom  the  lost 
ten  tribes,  and  improves  upon  his  original 
by  drawing  a  parallel  between  the  situation 
of  Afghanistan  and  that  of  Palestine,  and 
between  the  characters  of  the  Dnrani  dynasty 
and  of  the  house  of  David.  Granting  that 
points  of  similarity  may  be  discovered,  it  is 
sufficient  to  point  out  as  a  dominant  mark  of 
distinction  that  the  Afghans  have  little 
national  feeling,  and  are  more  at  home  as 
conquerors  in  the  plains  of  Hindustan  than 
on  their  own  hills.  Mr.  Wheeler  is  singu- 
larly unfortunate  also  in  his  etymological 
speculations  concerning  these  same  Afghans 
He  suggests  that  they  may  have  given  the  name 
of  their  stronghold  "  Ghor  "  to  their  early 
capital  in  Bengal,  ''  Gaur."  Now,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Ghor  was  ever  the 
name  of  a  town,  or  of  anything  but  a 
region ;  while  we  have  abundant  evidence  for 
saying  that  Gaur  existed  under  that  name 
long  before  the  Mohammedan  invasion. 
Similarly  with  the  name  of  Patans^  or  rather 
'^  Pathans,"  by  which  Afghans  are  commonly 
known  throughout  India.  This  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  an  early  Afghan  dominion  at 
Patna.  No  authority  is  given  for  this  asser- 
tion, and  it  is  on  the  face  of  it  highly 
improbable.  Both  '<  Pathan  "  and  "Afghan  " 
are  words  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
The  former  is  usually  regarded  as  an 
Hindustani  form  of  Pashtu  or  Pakhtu,  the 
only  general  term  which  the  Afghans  recog- 
nise among  themselves. 

But  it  is  not  on  such  little  points  as  these 
that  Mr.  Wheeler  may  fairly  claim  to  be 
criticised,  though  there  are  many  similar 
matters  both  of  omission  and  commission  on 
which  we  should  like  to  join  issue  with  him. 
He  has  undertaken  to  compress  the  entire 
history  of  India,  from  the  War  of  the  Maha- 
bharata  to  the  massacre  of  Sir  L.  Gavagnari, 
into  a  single  volume ;  and  he  has  attempted 
to  make  that  volume  interesting  to  the  general 
reader.  Praise  or  blame  must  be  awarded 
according  to  the  general  mode  of  execution 
of  this  design.  Of  Mr.  Wheeler^s  claims  to 
learning  and  industry  we  have  already  spoken. 
But  something  more  is  wanted  in  older  to 
satisfy  the  part  of  a  popular  historian.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  weak- 
nesses of  one's  audience,  to  attract  them  to 
read  by  all  the  legitimate  artifices  of  arrange- 
ment and  style,  and  to  be  oneself  in  sympathy 
with  the  subject.  We  fear  that  Mr.  Wheeler 
is  not  adequately  endowed  with  any  of  these 


qualifications.  He  begins  his  first  page  by 
plunging  at  once  into  the  story  of  the  Ma- 
habharata,  just  as  historians  of  Greece  before 
Grote  used  to  open  with  Homer.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  the 
Mahabharata,  like  the  Iliad,  represents  a 
comparatively  late  stage  of  civilislEition ;  in- 
deed, he  ignores  altogether  the  priority  of 
the  Vedic  hymns.  But,  quite  apart  from 
priority  in  order  of  time,  there  is  a  certain 
priority  in  expositiou  which  cannot  be  pru- 
dently neglected.  The  main  achievement  of 
the  modern  historical  school  is  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  prehistoric  past,  partly  from  the 
evidence  of  language,  partly  from  the  laws  of 
external  nature.  Before  we  are  introdaced 
to  the  products  of  the  adult  Hindu  mind,  as 
revealed  in  its  celebrated  epics,  we  want  to  be 
told  something  about  the  human  family  to 
which  the  Hindus  belong,  and  about  the 
country  which  they  inhabit.  A  writer  who 
wishes  to  catch  the  public  ear  should  first 
have  struck  the  key-note  of  sympathy  by 
pointing  out  the  community  of  origin  between 
the  Hindu  and  the  English  stocks,  as  attested 
not  only  by  language,  but  also  by  social 
institutions;  and  he  should  then  have  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  the  grand  physical  features 
of  the  peninsula,  which  have  had  so  much  to 
do  with  the  formation  both  of  Indian  cha- 
racter and  of  Indian  history.  In  this  con- 
nexion, it  wonld  have  been  pardonable  to 
err,  with  Max  Miiller  and  with  Buckle,  on  the 
side  of  exaggeration,  rather  than  omit  the 
fundamental  framework  which  alone  gives 
meaning  to  events  and  names. 

Coming  down  to  more  modem  times,  we 
again  find  Mr.  Wheeler  deficient  in  the 
element  of  sympathy.  He  is  too  disposed  to 
judge  native  governments,  whether  past  or 
present,  by  the  rigid  standard  of  our  own 
administration.  The  Moghui  empire  was,  nth 
doubt,  an  Oriental  despotism,  marked  bj 
frequent  internecine  wars  and  by  occasional 
scenes  of  horrible  bloodshed.  Similarly,  the 
rise  of  Jung  Behadur  to  power  in  Nepal  was 
efiected  by  means  of  a  massacre  without 
parallel  in  European  annals.  But  to  dwell 
upon  these  aspects  of  native  rule  is  the  least 
important  duty  of  an  historian.  We  in 
Europe  are  also  able,  if  it  were  profitable, 
to  '*  tell  sad  stories  of  the  deaths  of  kings." 
It  would  be  far  more  interesting,  and  far 
more  useful,  to  attempt  to  discover  the  secret 
of  Akbar's  revenue  system,  by  which  he 
obtained  a  larger  income  than  we  can  raise  at 
the  present  day ;  or  to  examine  the  process 
by  which  Nepal  has  been  welded  into  a 
compact  state,  flourishing  at  home,  and 
powerful  abroad.  The  inhabitants  of  India 
are  not  a  mere  herd  of  human  units,  whose 
highest  destiny  is  to  provide  a  career  for 
enterprising  English  and  Scotch  officials. 
They  cherish  the  memories  of  bygone 
greatness,  and  count  among  their  number 
individuals  born  with  the  capacity  to  rule  and 
to  command.  We  are  now  placing  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  the  powerful  weapon  of 
education.  If  we  desire  to  render  our  alien 
rule  not  altogether  intolerable,  it  can  only  be 
by  studying  more  deeply  the  development  of 
native  character,  and  by  fostering  such  indi- 
genous institutions  as  may  be  found  worthy  to 
live.  To  Anglicise  India  is  a  vain  dream  f 
the  present  generation.    How  to  teach  the 
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natives  to  govern  diemselTes  is  tiie  problem 
which  par  daficen4BnU  W|U  have  to  leai'^; 
and  W9  i)egr«t  that  Mr.  TaU^ojs  ^b^eler  has 
not  used  i^if  ej^perienoa  aad  learning  to 
contribute  ^Vffr4  the  eolation  of  tl^ia 
problem.  J^^.  S.  Cotxon. 


Bulgaria  since  the  War :  Notes  qf  a  Tour  in 
the  Autumn  qf  1879.  By  James  George 
Minchin.    (C.  Eegan  Paul  (&  Co.) 

The  letters  which  make  np  this  unpretending 
little  book  *'  were  writien,"  the  author  telle 
U9,  ''  for  tha  Morning  Advertiser  during  a 
hurried  tour  through  the  countries  that  for- 
merly constituted  European  Turkey.''  They 
have  the  two  conspicuous  mierits  that  they 
are  written  in  a  clear  and  natural  style,  and 
that  they  comprise  in  a  short  compass  the 
conclusions  of  an  intelligent  and  singularly 
impartial  political  observer  as  to  lands  and 
peoples  with  whose  future  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  half  Europe  is  bound  up  at  the 
present  moment. 

The  larger  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
Bulgaria  and  its  severed  province  of  Eastern 
Eoumelia,  but  the  first  latter  sums  up  the 
author's  observations  as  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  principality  of  Serbia.  Considering 
that  this  letter  appears  to  embody  a  few  day^ 
experiences  at  Belgrade,  it  can  surprise  no  one 
that  the  picture  Mr.  Minchin  draws  of  Serbia 
and  the  government  is  anything  but  favour- 
able. As  to  the  present  system  of  govern- 
ment in  the  principality,  it  deserves  all,  and 
more  than  all,  that  Mr.  Minchin  has  said 
about  it,  though  he  might  have  mentioned 
the  fact  that  the  experiment  of  an  inde- 
pendent new:}paper  is  now  being  tried  in  the 
Vidjelo,  So  far  as  the  Serbian  people  are 
coDCfrned,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  some 
future  period  the  author  may  be  tempted  to 
renew  his  acquaintance  with  them  elsewhere 
than  at  Belgrade,  in  which  case  hie  candour 
will  not  fail  to  recognise  among  them  a  free 
national  spirit  of  real  calibre,  which  in  fact 
stands  to  them  in  place  of  the  supernatural 
religion  the  absence  of  which  hB  laments. 
He  will  further  understand  that  the  present 
regime,  which  approaches  martial  law  ui  its 
despotic  severity,  is  voluntarily  submitted  to 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  independent 
peasant-farmers  as  they  are  for  the  most  part 
individualljjr,  because  they  believe  that  the 
present  crisis  in  Eastern  affairs  can  best  be 
met,  and  the  national  aspirations  after  union 
with  the  Serbian  populations  under  Turkish 
and  Austrian  rule  can  best  be  realised,  by 
practically  entrusting  the  executive  to  the 
hands  of  a  Dictator.  It  is  an  instinct  of 
national  self-preservation,  which,  whether  wise 
or  unwise,  has  shown  itself  before  now  among 
peoples  far  more  civilised  than  the  Serbs.  The 
extreme  unreasoning  jealousy  of  foreigners 
should  likewise  only  be  regiu*ded  as  a  phase 
in  the  historical  development  of  a  semi- 
barbarous  people  just  emerging  into  inde- 
pendence after  centuries  of  foreign  oppression, 
and  surveying  theother  half  of  their  nation  still 
under  an  alien  yoke,  and  dreading  at  the 
same  time  the  extension  of  that  yoke  over 
themselves  from  a  new  direction.  The  com- 
mercial highway  between  Vienna  and  the 
Aegean  runs  through  the  heart  of  the  Serbian 
principality. 


Mr.  Mincfain^s  experiences  of  the  Bui* 
garians  to  tha  north  of  the  Balkans  are 
extremely  hopeful.  The  progness  of  educa- 
tion in  the  new  principality  is  indeed  little 
short  of  marvelbus.  Schools  after  the  model 
of  the  German  '*  Realsehulan "  have  been 
founded  in  all  the  chief  Bulgarian  villages, 
and  the  teaching  includes  lustory,  foreign 
languages,  natural  science,  music,  and  draw- 
ing. The  amount  paid  by  those  who  can 
afford  it  is  only  twenty  francs  a  year ;  and 
when  the  parents  are  too  poor  to  pay  even 
this  small  fee  their  (diiidren  gat  education, 
books,  and  stationery  gratis.  Mr.  Minchin, 
who  visited  some  of  these  schools,  found 
their  excellant  programme  in  full  working 
order.  The  schoolmasters  are  mostly  Bohe- 
mians, whose  Czech  mother-tongue  enables 
them  easily  to  master  Bulgarian.  YisitiJig  a 
school  in  the  Bulgarian  village  of  Lorn  Pa- 
lanka,  Mr.  Minchin  found  the  building  large, 
the  rooms  lofty  and  scrupulously  clean. 

''I  noticed  that  the  stuffed  and  preserved 
objects  in  the  natural  science  room  were  elabo- 
rate and  expensive.  In  fact,  the  specimens 
were  tax  beyond  my  ken  in  science.  .  •  •  I 
also  inspected  the  drawings  of  the  school-boys 
from  the  fiat;  they  were  creditable.  At  the 
end  of  the  room  hung  a  drop-curtain,  and  the 
schoolmaster  told  me  that  on  last  New  Year's 
night  the  boys  acted  among  themselves  a  Rus- 
sian comedy  of  Poushkin.  One  can  scarcely  be 
surprised  that  Russian  influence  is  paramount 
in  Bulgaria.  It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise. 
Yet  in  their  school  arrangements  they  ans 
gvdded  more  by  practical  than  political  con- 
siderations. At  Lorn  Palanka,  wmch  is  close  to 
the  Austrian  frontier,  German  is  the  foreign 
language  taught;  in  other  villages  it  is  French." 

These  schools  are  completely  undenomina- 
tional, and  no  priest  is  s4mitted  within  their 
precincts. 

**  The  Jews  [continues  Mr.  Minchin]  send  their 
oluldren  to  school  with  the  Christians,  but  the 
Turks  do  not.  They  will  not  even  send  their 
children  to  the  elementary  school  in  Lom 
Palanka,  which  the  Bulgarian  Government  has 
built  for  them.  This  is  not  from  any  spirit  of 
disaffection,  but  from  sheer  incapacity  to  pro- 
gress with  the  times.*' 

In  Eastern  Roumelia  Mr.  Minchin  met 
with  a  far  less  satisfactory  outlook  than  in 
the  Bulgarian  principality. 

**  And  what  is  the  reason  [he  aaks^  that,  while 
in  the  neighbouring  State  all  is  order  and 
tranquillity,  in  Eastern  Roumelia  there  is 
nothing  but  violence  and  confusion?  The 
reason  is  dear.  In  Bulgaria  and  Eastern 
Roumelia  you  have  one  and  the  same  race, 
speaking  tiie  same  language,  having  suffered 
alike  in  the  past,  and  looking  forward  to 
triumph  together  in  the  future.  But  the  statas- 
men  of  Europe  have  ordered  it  otherwise.  They 
have  divided  a  people  whom  God  and  Nature 
intended  to  be  one." 
'*  Magna  est  Veritas  et  praevalebit  I  " 

Abthub  J.  Evans. 


Eliwbethan  Demonologg :  an  Essay  in  Illus- 
tration of  the  Belief  in  the  Existence  of 
Devils,  and  the  Powers  possessed  by  them, 
as  it  was  generally  held  during  the  Period 
of  the  Reformation,  a|id  the  Times  imme- 
diately succeeding ;  with  Special  Reference 
to  Shakspere  and  his  Works.  By  T.  Alfred 
Spalding,  LL.B.    (Ohatto  &  Windus.) 

This  is  a  very  thoughtful  and  weighty  book 


of  Shakspere  criticism.  To  treat  and  review 
it — as  one  pf  its  **  car^eless,  in49loi^  reviewers'' 
has  done — as  a  mere  folk-lore  treatise  is  to 
miss  its  aim  and  wilfully  disregard  its 
declared  purpose.  Shakspere  is  the  centre  of 
Mr.  Spalding's  work,  which  is  a  recast  and 
expansion  of  two  papers  read  before  the  New 
Shakspere  Society  *'  On  the  Devils  in  Shak- 
spere." Its  object  is  to  find  out  what  the 
popular  belief  about  demons  and  spirits  was 
in  Shakspere's  time,  how  far  Shakspere  shared 
tha^  belief,  and  how  be  dealt  with  it,  how  he 
grew  out  of  it,  as  his  own  mind  and  ^irit 
developed.  By  far  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  book  if.  of  course,  part  iv.,  in  which 
Mr.  Spalding  deals  with  the  demon  belief  as 
that  asects  Shakspere  himself.  This  has  won 
the  warm  approval  of  Mr.  Robert  Browning, 
to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated,  and  eannot 
but  be  weloome  to  every  earnest  stadent  who 
takes  Shakspere's  plays  as  the  revelation  of 
Shakspere  himself,  and  not  as  mere  aouuiog 
toys  to  while  away  tha  dull  hours  of  ef  eniog 
with. 

Mr.  Bpslding  has  first  an  argument  to  show 
Victorian  readers  of  Shakspere  that  ihBjmiut 
take  themselves  out  of  thamsdres,  their 
present  notions  of  things  and  undentandings 
of  words,  il  they  w$nt  to  know  what  Shak- 
spere felt  and  meant.  Here  is  ooe  instance: 
*'  A  Y^ff  striking  illustiration  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  wor4  may  mielead  ie  al&)rded  hy  the 
oft-<juoted  line, 

*  Assume  a  virtoa,  U  you  have  it  aot' 
By  most  readers,  the  secondary  and,  in  the 
present  day>  almost  noiversal  meaning  of  the 
word  oieufM'^*  pretend  that  to  be  which  in 
reality  has  no  ezistenoe,'  that  is,  in  the  par- 
ticular case,  '  spe  the  chastity  which  you  do  not 
in  reality  possess ' — is  understood  in  this 
sentence;  and  consequently  Hamlet  and, 
through  him,  Shakspere,  stand  committed  to  the 
appalling  doctrine  that  hypocrisy  in  morate  is 
to  be  commended  and  cultivated.  Now,  soch  a 
propofition  never  for  an  instant  eatsied  Bhsk- 
soere'shead.  He  used  the  word  'assums'u^ 
this  case  in  its  primary  and  iustest  sanso-nu- 
sumo,  take  to,  acquire ;  and  ^  context  plainly 
shows  that  Hamlet  meant  that  his  mother,  bf 
self-denial,  would  gradually  acquire  that  Tirtufl 
in  whidi  she  was  so  conspicnoudy  wanting. 
Yet,  for  lack  of  a  little  knowledge  oi  the  history 
of  tha  word  employad,  the  other  moutrooi 
^loss  has  received  almost  universal  and  applsad- 
mg  acceptance." 

As  with  words,  so  is  it  with  customs,  morals, 
and  beliefs  in  spiritoal  agencies,  righdj 
says  Mr.  Spalding.  Let  every  reader  of  the 
extract  above  ask  himself  whether  he  has  not 
always  given  the  Victorian  meaning  to  the 
Elizabethan  ^  assume ; ''  let  him  ask  hm^i 
again  whether  he  has  ever  reccgoised  that 
Puck's  « swifter  than  the  moon's  sphe» 
involves  Shakspere^s  acceptance  of  the  fihsi- 
bethan  Ptolemaic,  and  not  our  Victwnsn 
Copemican,  system  of  astronomy ;  and  ^^ 
let  him  acknowledge  ^at  he  may  want  some 
teaching  as  to  the  Devil-belief  in  Shakspersi 
days,  and  some  preparation  for  judging  of 
what  the  successive  phases  of  Shakspere  f 
dealing  with  that  bdi^,  with  the  working  or 
spiritual  agencies  on  man  and  woman, «««". 
If  he  is  honest  enough  to  confess  that  w 
does,  let  him  put  himself  under  Mr.  Sp***"?! 
guidance,  and  watch  the  gradaal  growth  oi 
the  belief  in  Devils  in  olden  Ume;  the  clsssm- 
catiotf'W%em  into  Greater  and  leaser 
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Devib,  Goo4  and  Bad  ADgp»ls ;  the  popular 
belief  about  them  b  England,  and  especially 
Scotland,  under  James  I.y  who  revived,  or 
at  least  brought  more  prominentlj  forward, 
fftith  in  the  existence  of  Witchcraft  and  the 
need  of  punishing  Witches.  Let  him  witness 
the  trials  read  bj  Shakspere  himself  for 
Macbeth^  and  be  convinced  of  the  nonsense  of 
the  **Xoni"  theorj  proposed  by  some  late 
critics. 

Then  let  him  tarn  to  the  application  of  this 
to  Shakspere  himself  in  his  three  Demon,  or 
Faiijy  phys-^for,  as  Mr.  Spalding  will  prove 
to  him,  "  fairies  and  devils  differ  in  degree 
and  not  in  origin  "—the  Dream^  Maoheth^  and 
Tike  Tempesi,  Let  him  learn  how  the  history 
of  Shakspere's  life,  as  well  as  the  growth  and 
changes  of  his  mind,  is  reflected  in  his  plays, 
and  lies  embosomed  in  those  fair  mirrors  for 
the  ^e  that  has  power  of  vision  to  see.  Let 
him  find  that,  as  most  men  go  through  three 
stages  of  religious  creed — hereditary  belief, 
fioepticism,  reasoned  belief  or  rest — ^so  Shak- 
spere went  tbroogh  them,  as  his  dealings  with 
the  spiritual  world  in  his  three  plays  above 
named  show :  the  Dream  accepting  the  fairy- 
irorld  of  his  day,  and  making  men  the  sport 
of  fury  wbin^ ;  Macbeth^  of  the  ffreat  Third 
Period  of  Scepticism,  in  wbic^  man  is 
"juggled  with  and  led  to  destruction  by 
fiends,  in  which  4&  undistinguishing  fate 
sweeps  away  at  once  the  good  with  the  evil 
•^Hamlet  with  Claudius,  Desdemona  with 
lago,  Cordelia  with  Edmund ; "  lastly, 
The  Tempeei  of  the  calm  Fourth  Period  of 
Reconciliation  and  Peaoe. 

'*lCaa  is  no  longer  the  plaything,  but  the 
matfter,  of  his  £ate,  and  he,  seeing  now  the 
pofisible  triumph  of  ^ood  over  evil,  and  his 
duty  to  do  his  best  in  aid  of  this  triumph,  has 
no  more  fear  of  the  dreams— the  something  after 
death.  Our  little  life  is  still  roundea  by  a 
Bleep,  but  the  thought  which  terrifies  Hamlet 
haa  no  pow«r  to  affnght  Prospero.  The  here- 
after is  still  a  mystery,  it  is  true;  he  has  tried 
to  see  into  it,  and  has  found  it  impen#trable. 
Bat  revelation  has  conue  like  an  angel,  wit^ 
peace  upon  its  wings,  in  another  and  an  unex- 
pected way.  Duty  lies  here,  in  and  around  him 
in  this  world.  Here  he  can  rieht  wrong,  suc- 
cour the  weak,  abase  the  proud,  do  something 
to  make  the  world  better  than  he  found  it,  and, 
ia  the  perCbnnanee  of  this,  he  finds  a  holier 
calm  than  the  vain  strivings  after  the  unknow- 
able oould  ever  afiord.  llet  him  work  while  it 
is  day»  for  '  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can 
work.' " 

Among  all  that  I  haya  read  on  Shakspere 
I  know  nothing  deeper  or  truer  than  Mr. 
Spalding  hsa  written  in  the  fourth  part  o 
lus  excellent  book.  I  hope  he  will  put  it 
into  a  cheap  form,  with  his  article  of  1S78  on 
Shakspere'a  SonneU^  or  weld  both  into  ^ 
Ehort  sketch  of  the  ifian  Shakspere. 

F.  J.  FunNIYAM.. 


The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Man.    The  Seventh 
Series  of  the  Cunniogham  Lectures.    By 
John  Laidlaw,  M. A.    (Edinburgh :  T.  &  T. 
Clark.) 
Th£  enquiries  to  which  these  lectures  intro- 
duce ufl  are  comparatively  strange  to  English 
theology*     It  has  been  left  to  Germany  to  do 
tie  pioneer  work  and  make  the  first  sub- 
stantial contributions.  Among  ourselves  they 
liave  remained  an  almost  unvisited  region. 


Unfortu^t^y,  too,  the  little  that  has  bee^ 
attempted  has  taken  so  e;ctr^vagsnt  a 
direction,  or  has  proceeded  on  principles  so 
anscientific,  that  discredit  has  iallen  on  the 
entire  subject.  It  is  Mr.  Laidlaw's  wish  to 
vindicate  for  it  a  position  of  some  importance, 
and  to  exhibit  its  value  both  in  apologetical 
interests  and  in  the  comprehrasion  of  Christian 
doctrine.  He  adopts  an  independent  line.  He 
does  not  deal  with  the  Bible  doctrine  of  man  in 
the  general  sense  in  which  it  has  been  customary 
to  find  in  the  Bible  ^'  a  discovery  of  man  as 
imique  and  divine,  as  truly  a  revelation,  as  its 
discovery  of  God."  His  object  is  to  *'fix 
attention  on  the  natural  presuppositions  and 
principles  of  the  Scripture  writings  concern- 
ing man/'  With  such  predecessors  in  view 
as  Boos,  Olshausen,  Beck,  Hof  mann,  Delitzsch, 
Liidemann,  Hausrath,  Pfleiderer,  and  others 
not  less  distinguished,  he  is  modest  enough 
to  claim  no  novelty  for  his  discussions.  He 
is  entitled  at  least  to  the  credit  of  supplying 
in  some  measure  what  has  been  a  vacant  place 
in  our  home  theology.  Different  estimates 
will  be  made  of  the  idea  he  has  formed  of  his 
task.  There  will  be  still  greater  variety  of 
opinion  on  some  of  his  conclusions.  It  may  be 
doubted  even  by  those  who  are  at  one  with  him 
on  the  whole,  whether  on  particular  points, 
like  the  complex  conceptions  of  death,  flesh, 
9pirit^  he  has  taken  in  all  the  elements  of  the 
case,  and  whether,  on  larger  exegetical  issues, 
as  in  the  ^«M»t-ideal  rendering  of  the  Pauline 
conflict  of  principles  in  Bom.  vii.,  he  has 
made  his  positions  good.  But  his  book  will 
not  be  denied  the  merit  of  stimnlating 
investigation  in  an  interesting  Biblical  field, 
and  directing  attention  to  questions  which 
lie  at  the  root  of  many  of  the  problems  most 
agitated  in  theology.  Candour,  sobriety,  and 
information  distinguish  it  throughout.  It 
brings  us  across  some  of  the  chief  debates  at 
present  in  process  between  the  physicist  and 
the  theologian.  Without  pretending  to  enter 
exhaustively  into  these,  it  handles  tiiem  with 
a  fair  and  intelligent  desire  to  ascertain  what 
is  due  to  science,  ethics,  and  revelation  re- 
spectively, what  questions  they  are  severally 
competent  to  solve,  and  how  they  may  meet 
in  a  philosophia  prima.  Its  criticisms  of 
writers  like  Darwin,  Pfleiderer,  and  Edward 
White  exhibit  the  author's  ability  to  recognise 
what  is  true  in  alien  theories.  His  attitude 
towards  opponents  is  uniformly  jost  and 
appreciative. 

The  success  of  an  attempt  to  verify  and 
value  those  views  of  man's  nature  and  con- 
stitution which  the  Bible  inculcates  or  pre- 
supposes must  depend  greatly  on  the  antici- 
pations formed  as  well  as  on  the  method 
pursued.  What  a  treatise  of  this  l^ind  has 
to  determine  is  not  only  the  existence  of 
certain  ideas,  expressly  taught  or  obviously 
implied,  but  the  yenesis,  growth,  and  con- 
nexions of  these  ideas,  the  construction,  his- 
tory, and  explanation  of  the  terms  also  in 
which  th^y  are  conveyed.  To  these  points 
of  properly  Biblical  enquiry  Mr.  Laidlaw  has 
added  others  more  strictly  dogmatic.  He 
is  at  pains  to  show  how  the  findings  of 
Biblical  psychology  bear  on  cardinal  topics  of 
Christian  doctrine,  the  consequences  of  the 
Fall,  the  nature  of  sin,  the  problems  of  re- 
generation, the  revelation  of  immortality. 
These  are  among  the  ablest  sections  of  the 


volume.      It   may  be  questioned,  however, 
whether  the  dogmatic  has  not  been  allowed 
too  much  apace.    At  the  cost  of  something 
there,  a  more  rigorous  adherence  to  the  his- 
torical and  critical  investigation  of  Biblical 
data  might  have  been  advantageous.     In  his 
studies  of  the  psychological  terms  of  the  new 
life,  the  primary  expressions  of  man's  con- 
stitution, and  the  idea   of  pneuma  in  the 
characteristic    place    it    holds    all    through 
Scripture,  the  author  has  given  us  examples 
of  careful  analysis.      All  the  more  should 
we  have  welcomed  greater  concentration  of 
attention  on  the  rise  and  expansion  of  the 
Biblical  ideas,  their  lie  in  the  several  strata 
of  records,  the  influences  which  moulded  their 
enunciation,    the    relations    in    which    the 
different  parts  of  Scripture  stand  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  these  ideas,  and  on  the  question  how 
far  the  sectional  unities  of  Hebrew  history, 
poetry,  and  prophecy.  Christian  gospel  and 
epistle,  combine  in  a  higher  unity.     There  is 
much  still  to  accomplish.     There  is  room  for 
fresh    studies   of  particular  terms,   such   as 
<njy€iSrrfo-is,     We  should  expect,  too,  not  only 
statements    of   how    the    facts    stand  with 
peculiar  usages,  like  Paul's  antithesis  of  the 
psychical  and  pneumatic,  but  further  explana- 
tions of  the  process  by  which  the  develop- 
ments took  place,  and  their  points  of  contact 
with  prior  occurrences.     It  would  be  unfair, 
however,  to  speak  of  the  book  as  seriously 
defective  in  scientific  method.     On  the  con- 
trary, Mr.  Laidlaw  is  free  from  the  unhis- 
torical    conception  of    Scripture  which   has 
vitiated  treatises  otherwise  so  acute  as  Beck's. 
He  sees  laws  of  growth  and  change  in  operation 
on  the  psychological  terms,  due  both  to  ex- 
ternal influences  and  to  progress  within  the 
Scriptures.      He  admits  that  "  acquaintance 
with  culture  outside  of  the  Hebrew  nation  has 
eft  its  evident  impress  op  the  ^ew  Testament 
writers,  and  even  on  the  later  Old  Testament 
writers  as  compared  with  the  earlier  "  (p.  61). 
He  cannot  allow  that  the  force  of  individual 
genius  goes  the  length  of  establishing  radical 
diflerences    between    Pauline    thought    and 
what  appears    in    John  or  the   Synoptists. 
But  he  recognises  how  "  the  individuality 
and  training  of    St.   Paul  have    influenced 
very   deeply  the  form   of  revealed  doctrine 
which  the  Church  has    received    by  him" 
(p.    373).      He  separates   what  belongs   to 
natural  sentiment,  traditional  conception,  or 
the  colouring  of  the  utterances  of  psalmist 
and    prophet  from  the    troths  taught    and 
adhered  to.    He  holds  that  '*  we  are  fairly 
entitled  to  distinguish  in  the  Old  Testament 
between  the  ideas  of  the  after-life  current  in 
the  age  of  the  writers  and  the  revealed  hopes 
to  which  they  dung  "  (pp.  245, 246).  He  says 
much  to  good  purpose  on  the  personal  and 
historical  character  of  the  revelation  held  to 
be  contained  in  the  Scripturess  and  on  the 
errors  which  ^ter  attempted  constructions  of 
the  Bible  doctrine  of  immortality  when  that 
is  forgotten.  A  completer  comparison  between 
the  Bible  data  and  current  beliefs  in  Egypt, 
Assyria,    Persia,   and    Greece    with  which 
Hebrew  thought  may  have  come  in  contact 
would  make  the  induction  still  more  satis- 
factory. 

But  what  is  it  that  Mr.  Laidlaw  expects 
from  a  Biblical  psychology  ?  He  is  not  one 
of  those  who  commit  the  folly  of  extracting  a 
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pbilosophy  of  man  from  the  Bible.  He  looks 
for  as  little  of  that  as  of  a  science  of  geology, 
because  he  sees  that  what  has  any  bearing  on 
the  matters  with  which  such  studies  are 
conversant  is  given,  not  in  the  form  of  a  doc- 
trine of  man's  constitution  or  man's  world,  but 
in  the  form  of  a  history  and  doctrine  of  man's 
relation  and  ethical  attitude  to  God.  If,  on 
the  one  hand,  he  judges  Delitzsch  to  go  too  far 
when  he  claims  for  this  study  the  rank  of  an 
independent  science,  he  thinks  that  Hermann 
Schultz  overlooks  the  unity  of  Scripture  when 
he  objects  to  the  reception  of  a  *'  Biblical 
notion  of  man  on  the  ground  that  on  all  topics 
of  natural  knowledge  the  standpoint  of  each 
Scripture  writer  must  be  considered  in- 
dependent "  (p.  24).  He  occupies  the  mediate 
position  of  one  who  finds  a  notion  of  man 
pervading  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  ''popularly  expressed, indeed, but  uniform 
and  consistent,  though  growing  in  its  fulness 
with  the  growth  of  the  Biblical  revelation 
itself  "  (p.  25).  Sometimes  it  may  seem  as  if 
he  discovered  more  of  a  system  than  he  theoreti- 
cally contemplates.  But  his  general  principle 
appears  sound.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that, 
though  it  teaches  nothing  like  a  science  of 
man,  the  Bible  has  certain  views  of  man's 
nature  underlying  its  proper  message,  and  it 
is  reasonable  enough  to  look  for  some  degree 
of  uniformity  in  these  views.  All  depends, 
of  course,  upon  the  kind  of  view  discovered 
and  the  nature  and  measure  of  consistency 
supposed.  Here,  however,  Mr.  Laidlaw 
adopts  in  the  main  a  very  moderate  position. 
It  is  in  respect  only  of  a  few  broad  and 
simple  conceptions — man's  unity,  the  dual 
aspect  of  his  being,  his  formation  in  the 
Divine  image,  and  the  like — that  he  claims 
uniformity  of  teaching.  He  shows  very  well 
how  essential  to  the  whole  theology  of  the 
Bible  is  its  assertion  of  the  solidarity  of  man's 
constitution — ^''that  human  individuality  is 
of  one  piece  and  is  not  composed  of  separate 
independent  parts  "  (p.  55).  But  he  points 
out  how  it  is  also  pervaded  by  an  equally 
consistent  duality  in  its  conception  of  man's 
nature,  which  is  opposed  to  monism,  as  well 
as  by  a  view  of  man's  origin  which  is  adverse 
to  the  theory  of  pre-existence,  the  dogma  of 
emanation,  and  the  entire  ethnic  notion  of  a 
distinction  between  soul  and  body  amounting 
to  a  degradation  of  the  latter. 

We  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Laidlaw's 
rejection  of  the  theory  of  trichotomy.  He 
gives  a  clear  account  of  the  forms  which 
that  ancient  speculation  of  some  Ghreek 
thinkers  has  assumed  on  its  recent  re- 
vival, from  the  comparatively  sober  views 
of  Beck  and  Delitzsch,  who  assign  to  the 
9oul  the  position  of  uniting  band  between 
the  two  elements  of  body  and  spirit,  or 
attempt  a  combination  of  the  dual  with  the 
tripartite  division  of  man's  constitution,  on 
to  the  extravagant  doctrine  of  Mr.  Heard. 
But  he  shows  with  great  force  how  impossible 
it  is  to  carry  this  tripartite  view  through 
Scripture  without  importing  the  complex 
philosophical  notions  of  later  times  into  its 
simpler  conceptions.  It  requires  a  fine  hand 
to  trace  out  the  varied  usages  of  the 
primary  terms  as  they  stand  alone  or  in 
antithesis  to  each  other.  The  prevalent  dis- 
tinctions are  followed  here  m  the  main, 
between  spirit  as  the  principle  of  life,  soul  as 


the  subject  of  life,  and  heart  as  the  organ  of 
life  ;  between ^«A  as  the  life-environment  and 
heart  as  the  life-organ ;  and  again  between 
flesh  as  an  ''  embodied,  perishable  creature," 
soul  as  a  "living  being,  an  individual,  re- 
sponsible creature,"  and  spirit  as  the  God- 
derived  principle  of  life  which  makes  the 
creature  what  he  is.  However  it  may  stand 
with  these  distinctions,  Mr.  Laidlaw  is  right 
in  construing  the  several  terms  as  notes  not  of 
different  natures,  but  of  different  aspects  of 
the  same  nature.  He  is  emphatically  right 
in  affirming  the  Biblical  antithesis  of  body 
and  soul,  or  body  and  spirit,  to  be  the 
expression,  not  of  two  separate  or  antagonistic 
factors  in  man's  constitution,  but  of  the  two- 
fold origin  of  a  constitution  which  links  its 
possessor  on  the  one  hand  with  the  animal 
creation  and  on  the  other  with  God,  and  in 
expounding  this  antithesis  as  one  peculiar  to 
Scripture,  in  no  way  to  be  identified  either  with 
later  notions  of  the  material  and  immaterial, 
or  with  the  distinctions  of  the  schools  between 
soul  and  body. 

Mr.  Laidlaw's  criticism  is  often  at  its  best 
when  applied  to  dogmatic  questions.  He 
deals  effectively  with  Mr.  Heard's  attempt  to 
lighten  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  by  the 
theory  that  the  pneuma  is  a  distinct  consti- 
tuent, lost  or  rendered  dormant  by  the  Fall, 
and  restored  by  grace.  His  examination  of 
the  doctrine  of  conditional  immortality  de- 
serves consideration.  He  is  acute  enough 
to  see,  and  candid  enough  to  acknowledge, 
the  advantages  which,  in  its  recognition 
of  a  judgment  and  in  the  place  it  gives  to  con- 
science, it  may  claim  to  possess  over  the  rival 
theory  of  the  Bestorationists.  But  he  shows 
how  superficial  it  is  in  some  respects  and 
how  repugpiant  in  others;  how  perverted  a 
view  it  implies  of  the  operation  of  the  Spirit, 
and  how  far  it  is  from  doing  justice  to  the 
Bible  statement  of  Christ's  relation  to  man's 
future.  To  the  professed  theologian  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  Divine  Image 
will  be  specially  interesting.  The  idea  is  a 
fundamental  one.  There  is  not  a  Biblical 
doctrine  into  which  it  does  not  enter.  There 
are  few  points,  however,  on  which  greater 
confusion  prevails.  Mr.  Laidlaw  does  not 
exhaust  the  enquiry.  But  he  has  made  a 
contribution  which  will  help  to  clearness 
and  sobriety  of  view  on  a  topic  on  which 
there  has  been  such  a  tendency  to  exaggera- 
ation.  On  other  subjects,  too,  this  book 
will  be  serviceable  in  liberating  the  forms  of 
Christian  doctrine  from  an  association  with 
the  dicta  of  dominant  philosophies,  which  has 
been  harmful  to  their  true  character  and  in- 
consistent with  their  concrete  and  practical 
presentation  in  the  Scriptures. 

S.  D.  F.  Salmokd. 


Gertrude  Coldbjomsen,     Novelle  af  A.  O.  E. 
Skram.     (Kobenhavn:  Hegel.) 

This  is  a  novel  by  a  new  hand  and  in  a  new 
manner.  It  is  not  merely  interesting  on 
account  of  its  intrinsic  merit,  but  it  marks  a 
starting-point  in  a  direction  hitherto  untried 
in  Denmark.  The  school  of  Walter  Scott, 
which  resembled  the  master  very  much  as 
Mrs.  Norton  resembled  Byron,  has  lingered 
on  in  Scandinavia  long  after  its  decease  else- 
where.     In  the  last  generation,  Ingemann 


lifted  it  to  its  highest  pitch  of  romantic 
innocence ;  in  our  own,  Ewald  has  surpassed 
all  his  fellow-disciples  in  laborious  antiqaarian 
triviality.  A  few  years  ago  J.  P.  Jacobsen 
recalled  Danish  readers  to  a  juster  treatment 
of  historical  romance  in  his  remarkable  stoiy 
Fru  Marie  Grubbe,  and  now  Herr  Skram  has 
adopted  a  similar  method  in  a  work  of 
domestic  fiction.  The  originality  ~  of  the 
novel  before  us  is  due  less  to  its  story — which, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  books  by  new  writer?, 
is  simple  and  a  little  thin — ^than  to  ita  style 
and  intention.  The  adventures  of  Oertnide 
are  few  and  almost  commonplace;  it  is  the 
analysis  of  her  emotions  which  interests  the 
reader  most.  The  book  is  a  psychological 
and  social  study,  and  more  closely  resembles 
Qrijith  Gaunt,  the  best  of  Mr.  Charles 
Reade's  many  excellent  romances,  than  any 
other  novel  known  to  me.  It  is  the  remark- 
able force  with  which  the  portraits  of  three 
or  four  figures  have  been  drawn,  and  the 
true  life  and  fire  put  into  their  actions,  which 
raises  Gertrude  Coldbjomsen  above  the  rank 
of  commonplace  stories,  and  gives  us  reason 
to  look  forward  anxiously  for  a  second  book 
from  this  new  writer. 

The  outline  of  the  story  is  briefly  given. 
A  famous  lawyer,  Mr.  Feddersen,  falls  in  lore, 
in  middle  age,  for  the  first  time,  with  a  lovely 
girl  of  seventeen,  Gertrude  Coldbjomsen, 
whose  father  and  aunt,  two  aged  persons, 
have  brought  her  up  in  ixtter  ignorance  of  the 
world.  ij*med  with  his  great  reputation,  Mr. 
Feddersen  ventures  to  ask  Mr.  Coldbjomsen 
for  his  daughter's  hand,  and  Gertrude,  ignor- 
ant of  what  love  really  is,  consents  to  mirry 
him.  He  is  very  kind  to  her  during  ih&r 
engagement,  and  contrives  to  amoae  and 
please  her.  But  they  go  away  into  the 
country  to  stay  at  a  house  where  they  meet  a 
brilliant  young  painter,  Mr.  Fabricios,  and, 
without  their  being  conscious  of  it,  Gertrode 
and  Fabricius  become  absorbed  in  one  another. 
Fabricius  comes  first  to  his  senses,  bat,  con- 
sidering that  Feddersen  is  quite  unfitted  to 
comprehend  Gertrude,  he  feels  it  a  sort  of 
duty  to  try  and  break  off  the  engagement. 
However,  they  return  to  Copenhagen,  and  see 
no  more  of  one  another  until  one  day  they 
meet,  and  he  asks  her  to  visit  his  studio  with  a 
friend  of  hers.  In  this  way  the  acquaintance 
is  renewed.  But  meanwhile  all  preparations 
for  Gertrude's  marriage  with  Feddersen  are 
being  pushed  forward,  and  Fabricius  ifl  in 
despair.  Then  suddenly  the  war  with  Ger- 
many breaks  out,  and  Fabricius  is  ordered  off 
to  Jutland.  He  comes  to  Gertrude,  insists 
upon  a  private  interview,  and  declarea  his 
love  with  all  passion  and  insistence.  She 
accepts  it  at  once— having  long  secretly  loved 
him — and  then  they  part,  promising  to  write 
to  one  another.  But  the  aunt  pearsuades 
Gertrude  that  she  has  acted  very  wickedlj, 
refuses  to  let  her  see  the  letters  of  Fabiieioa, 
and  dictates  a  letter  to  him  forbidding  him  to 
write.  Gertrude  is  then  married  to  Feddcreen, 
but  runs  away  from  him,  back  to  her  father  s 
house,  the  day  after  the  wedding.  She  n 
persuaded  to  return,  and  a  change  seems  to 
come  over  her  whole  character ;  she  becomes 
frivolous,  exacting,  andj  *'  fast."  Meanwhile, 
the  war  is  raging,  and  Fabridns  lies  « 
hospital  grievously  wounded,  and  crjingt  J° 
his  delirium,  for  Gertrude.    She  and  her  hus- 
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band  are  persaaded  to  oome  down  to  the  camp, 
tad  Qertrude  goes  to  see  Fabricius  in  the  sick 
ward.  His  delight  at  recovering  her  is 
changed  into  an  agony  of  rage  when  be  finds 
the  wedding-ring  npon  her  finger.  He  starts 
vp  in  bed,  and  breaks  a  blood-ressel  while 
be  is  cursing  her  for  her  infidelity.  She 
if  taken  away  more  dead  than  alive,  and 
positively  refuses  to  see  her  husband  any 
more.  Some  old  friends  take  her  back  to 
Copenhagen,  and  Fabricius  is  carefully  nursed 
and  recovers.  He  marries  a  kind,  motherly 
sort  of  girl  who  has  tended  him,  while 
Gertrude  obtains  a  legal  separation  from  her 
bosband  and  lives  in  seclusion.  Fabricius 
and  Gertrude  meet  once  more,  later  in  life, 
and  are  surprised  to  find  themselves  become 
almost  indifferent  to  each  other,  and  by  no 
means  inclined  to  repeat  the  stormy  com- 
plications of  their  youth. 

Herr  Skram  succeeds  best   in    depicting 
critical  situations.    His  narrative  is  occasion- 
ally a  little  tiresome,  but  we  wake  up  when 
he  gives  us  such  scenes  as  the  visit  of  Fed- 
dereen  when  he  comes  to  ask  Gertrude's  hand 
in  betrothal ;  or  the  walk  taken  by  Fabricius 
and  Gertrude  round  and  round  the  garden, 
where  the  girl  puts  such  embarrassing  questions 
about  love  ana  duty  to  the  painter ;  or,  best 
of  all,  the  secret  interview  between  Gertrude 
and  Fabricius  on  the  night  of  the  declaration 
of    war,    a    scene    which  is  imagined    and 
carried  out  with  consummate  skill  and  sym- 
pathy.    On  the  other  hand,  the  author  is 
sometimes  awkward  and  even  ludicrous  in 
his  attempt  to  be  extremely  subtle  or  ex- 
tremely realistic.      One  case  of  this  kind, 
which  has  given  great  scandal  in  Denmark,  is 
the  scene  in  which  a  picnic  is  disturbed  by 
the  advent  of  a  group  of  hussars  who  bathe 
in  the  lake  below,  at  which  vision  all  the 
persons  of  the  picnic  take  to  flight,  except 
Fabrieius  and  Gertrude,  who  stay  to  appreciate 
the  aesthetie  value  of  the  composition.    Even 
thb  shows  more  youthful  rebellion  against 
conventional  prudery  than  positive  want  of 
literary  tact,  and  perhaps  Herr  Skram  had 
been  reading  his  Walt  Whitman.     Of  more 
importance  is  a  tendency  to  language  which, 
if  a  foreigner  may  judge,  seems  occasionally 
affected,  and  a  too  great  fondness  for  such 
exotic  forms   as  deJeoratumen^  ahkompagne- 
menty  and  koketteri.  These  barbaric  words  are, 
of  course,  creeping  into  general  use  in  Danish 
Bociety,  but  it  would  be  well  to  exclude  them 
from  book-language  as  long  as  possible. 

Edmund  W.  Gosse. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


An  English  Orammar  for  Beginnsra,  by  H. 
Courthope  Bowen  (0.  Kegau  Paul  and  Co.), 
being  eolloquial  in  style,  is  suited  especially  to 
middie-cIaBs  schools,  or,  indeed,  to  any  pupils 
of  twelve  or  fourteen.  Punctuation  is  well 
done,  and  compound  and  complex  sentences 
well  distinguished,  as  are  the  two  meanings, 
00  often  confused  by  the  beginner  in  Latin 
prose,  of  such  a  word  as  ruling^  though  a  good 
opportunity  of  doing  the  same  for  words  like 
<i/kr,  whidi  are  both  prepositions  and  conjunc- 
tions, has  been  missed.  The  chapters  on 
infleetion  would  have  been  improved  by  a  hint 
as  to  its  origin,  and,  to  come  to  details,  we 
protest  against  such  a  plural  as  termintues,  and 
tbe  needless  disguise  of  possessive  adjectives 
as  demonstratives.  The  book  mi^ht  be  shortened 


by  the  omission  of  the  nineteen  classes  of 
words  which  are  mentioned  only  to  be  replaced 
by  the  usual  eight,  and  it  might  be  added  that 
a  sentence  can  consist  of  one  word  if  that  is 
imperative. 

Of  an  Elementary  English  Orammar,  by 
O.  W.  Tancock,  now  head-master  of  Norwich 
Sohool  (Clarendon  Press  Series),  about  foor- 
fifbhs  are  devoted  to  accidence,  and  there  is  a 
very  good  collection  of  exercises  on  both  acci- 
dence and  enrntax.  The  book  has  the  advantage 
of  being  in  large  and  small  print,  which  extends 
its  usefulness.  The  section  on  transitive  and 
intransitive  verbs  is  good,  as  is  that  on  s7^aU 
and  vnU,  So  much  space  is  devoted  to  tables 
of  declension  and  coigugation  that  the  book 
might  be  tried  in  India. 

Orammar  through  Andlyns,  by  G.  F.  K. 
Sykes  (Daldy,  Isbister  and  Oo.),  consists  of 
lessons  actuaJly  given  orally.  Their  publica- 
tion is  less  hkely  to  educate  pupils  than 
teachers,  who  will  find  admirable  models  of 
bride  lessons,  sure  to  catch  the  attention  of 
children  from  nine  to  twelve  years  old.  It  is, 
however,  wrone  to  treat  the  verb -noun  after 
the  gerund,  and  then  say  we  are  using  the  verb 
in  quite  a  new  manner.  The  last  two  chapters 
are  far  beyond  most  pupils  of  the  age  for  which 
Mr.  Sykes  writes. 

The  Beginner's  Drill  Book  of  English  Orammar, 
by  James  Burton  (Bivingtons),  takes  first 
analysis  of  simple  sentences,  then  infiection, 
then  complex  sentences,  with  a  few  pages  on 
the  alphabet.  The  list  of  plurals  of  irregular 
and  double  nouns  is  unusually  full  and  accu- 
rate, and  indirect  objects  are  well  done,  though 
we  do  not  care  for  the  use  of  such  Latin-gram- 
mar terms  as  dative  objects ;  but  Mr.  Burton 
does  not  pass  by  such  constructions  as  cognate 
objects  and  absolute  clauses.  He  assigns  the 
confusion  in  EngUsh  spelling  to  the  six  super- 
fluous letters— c,  j,  g,  x,  y,  w— and  he  would, 
we  presume,  spell  jam  dzham,  and  wicks  uuikks. 
The  book  is,  however,  vigorous,  but  the  ascent 
over  which  the  author  leads  his  pupils  is  too 
steep  for  average  boys. 

Wb  hardly  know  to  what  class  of  students  we 
could  recommend  Mr.  0.  D.  Yonge's  SJiort 
English  Orammar  (Longmans).    In  spite  of  this 

frofessed  brevity  we  find  Oaesar  and  Agrioola, 
£en^ist  and  Ida,  Shakspere  and  Hooker, 
figunng  in  the  first  twenty  pages.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  declining  English 
nouns  with  six  cases,  the  fallacy  being  exposed 
on  the  next  page,  where  to  Paris  is  called  an 
accusative.  The  only  part  we  like  is  the  chapter 
on  Prosody.  The  rest  is  verbose  and  un- 
methodical. 

A  Shorter  English  Orammar,  by  0.  P.  Mason 
(Bell  and  Sons),  contains  an  immense  amount 
of  compressed  knowledge.  It  is  better  suited  to 
Oivil  Service  candidates  than  to  boys  and  girls  ; 
but  its  arrangement  in  large  and  small  type, 
with  numbered  sections,  makes  it  easy  to  select 
parts  of  the  book.  We  prefer  the  etymology  to 
the  rest  of  the  work.  It  gives  Anglo-Saxon 
declensions  and  conjugations,  yet  condescends 
to  tiie  plurals  and  possessive  cases  of  com|>lex 
names — the  Miss  Smiths  being  defended  against 
their  more  piim  title — and  it  traces  the  fenunine 
sufi^  ess  to  Greek  -urira  and  -€<r(ra,  though  we 
have  found  nothing  as  to  the  date  of  the  word 
its ;  but  lists,  worth,  needs,  hight^  and  dight  are 
not  omitted,  nor  the  formation  of  such  adverbs  as 
whilom,  piecemeal  (Anglo-Saxon  maelum,  by 
portions).  There  is  also  a  useful  list  of  com- 
pound noims,  one  element  of  which  has  become 
obsolete,  and,  in  an  Appendix,  are  grouped 
miscellaneous  words  from  foreign  languages, 
though  some  of  the  Hindustani  woi^s  are 
indeed  half-caste— e  ^.,  toddy  is  merely  an 
English  corruption  of  tart  from  tdr,  a  palm,  and 
punch  is  from  pachUmd.  The  analysis  of 
sentences  does  not  seem  to  be  simpli^ed  by  Mr. 


Mason's  elaborate  syetem  of  underlining,  and 
too  much  space  is  given  to  elliptical  sentences. 
^  good  Index  would  much  improve  this  book. 

The  Advanced  English  Orammar  (Laurie's 
Series)  contains  quite  as  much  as  the  ordinary 
student  of  seventeen  will  take  in,  and,  in  about 
a  hundred  pages,  includes  AnglcSaxon  declen* 
sions,  a  go<xl  many  well-ohosen  derivations  of 
words  in  common  use,  with  simple  rules  for  the 
use  of  each  part  of  speech,  not  massed  together, 
but  following  each  part  of  the  accidence.  There 
is  also  a  simple  system  of  analysis,  but  we 
think  the  tabular  system  attempted  on  p.  94 
somewhat  confusing,  though  not  more  so  than 
the  **  tree  of  the  one  speech." 

A  Brief  History  of  the  English  Language,  by 
James  Hadley,  Professor  of  Greek  at  Yale 
College  (Bell  and  Sons),  is  merely  a  reprint  of 
part  of  the  Introduction  to  Webster's  Dictionary • 

Mr.  J.  BoBBRTSON,  late  Lecturer  in  Glasgow 
Training  College,  has  produced  an  Analysis  of 
Sentences  (Murby),  price  one  penny,  which 
really  contains  enough  work  for  a  middle-school 
form  for  one  term,  but  his  tabular  analysis  of 
complex  sentences  is  far  from  clear. 

We  consider  that  Mr.  W.  M.  Eamsay's 
Analysis  of  Sentences  (Whitaker)  is  quite  the 
best  text-book  on  the  subject  which  we  have 
vet  seen.  It  is  brief  and  simple  in  language, 
but  on  phrases,  complex  and  subordinate 
sentences,  Mr.  Bamsay*s  teaching  is  plain  and 
complete.  On  the  latter  his  examples  are  very 
bappy — '*You  know  where  I  am  going— You 
know  the  place  where  I  am  going— You  can- 
not come  where  I  am  going."  Perhaps  he  is 
not  quite  so  successful  with  the  infinitive  mood, 
where  he  might  emulate  the  terseness  of  The 
Public  School  Latin  Primer,  nor  with  such 
peculiar  expressions  as  "You  had  better  do 
this,''  of  which  the  simplest  explanation  is  that 
you'd,  i,e,,  you  would,  has  been  wrongly 
lengthened  into  you  Tiad, 

We  fail  to  see  why  Messrs.  C3llins  should 
have  been  sponsors  to  such  twins  as  the  Gram- 
mars by  the  Bev.  A.  M.  Trotter  and  Mr.  T. 
Morrison.  The  weakling  of  the  pair  is  the 
former,  which,  though  so  hypercritical  as  to 
object  to  the  phrase  **  the  then  king,"  is  so  in- 
accurate as  to  say  that  bowels,  morals,  and 
compasses  have  no  singular,  t)  make  so  that  a 
co-ordinate  conjunction,  and  to  assume  that 
**  we  met  the  boy  who  told  us  the  story  "  must 
mean  "  we  met  the  boy  and  he  told  us  .  .  ." 
But  each  book  has  a  useful  chapter  on  figures  of 
speech,  and  Mr.  Trotter  gives  an  amusing  list 
of  Scotticisms,  omitting,  however,  to  tell  us  what 
he  has  to  his  tea ;  while  Mr.  Morrison's  most 
original  point  is  an  exercise  on  the  combination 
of  given  elements  into  compound  sentences,  the 
inability  to  do  which  distinguishes  a  child*s 
letter  from  a  man's. 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  have  im- 
ported from  Harvard  the  PrinciTfUs  of  Rhetoric 
by  Prof.  A.  S.  Hill,  which  is  entitled  to  a  more 
full  notice  than  space  allows.  Less  than  a 
third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  rhetoric  proper, 
the  best  chapters  being  those  on  arj^aments  by 
sign  and  on  persuasion.  But  Mr.  Hill  is  more 
amusing  on  solecisms  and  improprieties  of  style 
and  diction.  Few  writers  escape.  Mr.  Free- 
man's general  correctness  in  style  does  not 
excuse  some  inconsistencies  in  classical  spelling, 
while  Anthony  Trollope,  Miss  Austen,  the 
(London)  iSpecto^,  Swift,  George  Eliot,  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis,  Charles  Beade,  and  even  Macaulay  appear 
in  Mr.  Hill's  black-book.  Of  commoner  errors 
he  marks  demean  m  being  derived  from  French 
demener,  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  mean 
(perhaps  there  are  two  words,  the  younger  of 
which  has  ousted  the  elder);  verbal  as  not 
synonymous  with  oral,  but  including  written 
words ;  the  vulgar  use  of  transpire  for  happen, 
though  he  is  wrong  in  inferring  that  French 
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transaction  neyer  has  the  meaning  of  the  English 
word,  and  absurd  in  objecting  to  the  fairest  of 
her  daughters  Eve,  which  ia,  of  couree,  merely  an 
imitation  of  prolepsia.  He  is  aa  seyere  upon 
Americans  as  upon  English :  "  We  are  at  peace 
with  dl  the  world,  and  maintain  relations  of 
amity  with  the  rest  of  mankind''  (Pros.  Taylor's 
Message  to  Congress,  1849);  and  he  cannot 
reconcile  himself  to  casket  for  coffin,  nor  sample- 
room  for  a  drinking- bar,  nor  to  snch  an  ajiche 
as  **  pianoforte  taught  and  tuned,"  but  *<  Boyle 
the  father  of  chemistry  and  brother  to  the  Earl 
of  Cork  "  is  rather  a  Joe  Miller.  For  an  iron- 
ical anti-climax  he  goes  to  Middlemarch,  whete 
the  date  of  Mr.  Oasaubon's  marriage  is  fixed  as 
beiog  when  George  IV.  was  King,  the  Dake  of 
Wellington  Prime  Minister,  and  Mr.  Yincy 
Mayor  of  Middlemarch. 

Mr.  Unqer's  English  Orthography  (Tiiibner) 
oonsists  of  two  hundred  lists  of  long  words 
strung  together  almost  hap-hazard,  and,  b^ing 
based  on  no  principle  whateyer,  is  not  likely 
to  remoye  any  difficulties.  The  riding-master 
does  not  begin  by  taking  the  recruit  to  See  all 
the  yicious  horses  in  the  regimental  stables. 

Mr.  Laurie's  New  Manual  of  Spelling  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  usefed  in  schools,  and, 
if  tbe  t«fo  parts  were  dold  separately,  the  second 
would  help  candidates  ibr  Oiyil  Seryice  examina- 
tions, for  whom  also  is  intended  Hunter's  /n- 
dexing  and  PrkU  of  Correspondence  (Longmans), 
which  oonsists  d  fiye  sets  of  jparliamentary 
papers  on  well-knowfl  subjects,  with  index  and 
prScis  subjoined,  followed  by  nine  other  sets  as 
exercises.  The  book  would  be  improyed  by 
criticism  upon  the  specimen  indexes  and  prScis, 
so  as  to  let  the  student  see  wherein  excellence 
in  such  work  oonsists. 

We  haye  also  receiyed  Shorthand  for  General 
Use,  by  Prof.  Eyerett  (Marcus  Ward).  The 
adyantage  claimed  for  this  system  is  the  inser- 
tion of  yowels  at  the  time  of  writing,  so  as  to 
obyiate  the  necessity  of  going  through  the  copy 
a  second  time. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Julius  Caesar 
haye  been  annotated  by  Prof.  Meiklejohn  of  St. 
Andrews  (Chambers).  It  may  be  difficult  to 
say  anything  new  in  the  introduction  to  such  a 
play  as  the  Merchant,  but  there  seems  more 
than  a  chance  resemblance  between  *Prof. 
Meiklejohn's  remarks  and  those  of  Prof.  Dow- 
den  in  the  Shakspere  Primer,  the  cheapness 
and  excellence  of  whose  introduction  to  the 
whole  makes  introductions  to  school  editions 
of  particular  plays  quite  unnecessary.  Again, 
many  of  this  editor's  notes  upon  one  play 
are  mere  reproductions  of  those  on  the  other. 
Inaccuracies  are  not  wanting,  quaestum  appear- 
ing as  the  supine  of  quaero;  no  one  need 
be  told  that  truth  often  means  honesty,  nor  the 
meaning  of  spurn,  and  of  piece  it  out,  while  a 
note  on  breed  for  barren  metal  would  haye  been 
improydd  by  a  hint  as  to  tSkos,  and  the  martlet 
is  called  a  kind  of  swallow  instead  of  a  diminu- 
tive of  martin ;  cater-cousins  is  possibly  fburth 
cousins,  and  the  word  ''  cater"  ma^  come  from 
the  messes  of  four  as  still  kept  up  in  the  Inns  of 
Court ;  while  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  deriya. 
tions  of  hearse  and  napkin,  nor  is  "  manUe  like 
a  standing  pool "  compared  with  Gray's  '*  mant- 
ling in  the  goblet,"  though  we  are  told  that  the 
late  Earl  Bussell  always  said  Boom  for  Home, 
and  tbe  deriyation  of  reek  from  German  rauch 
(smoke)  is  well  illustrated  by  Auld  Beekie,  and 
Keikiayik  (Smoke  Town). 

There  are  three  new  editions  of  Milton, 
L* Allegro,  11  Penseroso,  and  Lycidas  bein^  done 
by  Mr.  E.  Stcrr— an  Lidian  ciyilian  (Eiying- 
tons).  The  biography  is  too  heayy  for  school 
purposes,  but  the  notes  are  complete  and  accurate, 
though  "  fontesque  lymphia  obstrepunt  manen- 
tibus  somnos  auod  invitet  leyes  "  from  the  Epodes 
might  haye  been  quoted   as  haying  possibly 


suggested  ''the  waters  murmuring  entice,"  &c., 
while  the**  note  on  junket  (from  juncus,  the 
rushes  on  which  cream  cheeses  are  laid)  would 
have  been  improyed  by  mention  of  the  yerb  to 
junket,  and  it  is  a  far  cry  from  lap  to  envelope 
without  allusion  to  the  root  wlap  ("He  Was 
wlappid  in  a  sack  "),  whence  Italian  invillupare, 
French  envelopper ;  and  nun  is  deriyed  from 
Italian  nonna,  grandmother.  The  notes  on  <'  as 
some  sages  sing "  and  on  dearest  pledge  {cf 
pignora,  children)  are  good,  as  is  the  contrast 
between  not  unseen  in  L* Allegro  and  /  walk  un- 
seen in  Penseroso, 

The  Samson  Agonistes  of  Collins'  School  Series, 
price  fourpence,  fulfils  at  least  one  requirement 
of  modern  school  books.  It  is  well  printed, 
and  oontains  nearly  twenty  pages  of  notes,  with, 
howeyer,  too  few  derivations,  which  are  often 
omitted  when  they  would  have  filled  an  un- 
finished line,  nothing  being  said  of  thrall,  craze 
S though  *' craze  their  chariot  -  wheels,  from 
^aradise  Lost,  is  quoted,  where  the  word  is  very 
near  the  simple  sense  of  crack),  while  blah  is 
compared  with  a  German  word,  and  not  with 
the  English  blah,  blubber-]!^ ;  and  it  is  needless 
to  call  attention  to  a  phrase  as  wanting  a  yerb 
(line  474). 

The  edition  of  Comus  by  Messrs.  B.  M. 
and  D.  F,  Banking  (Hackney:  West)  is  dis- 
appointing. The  three  essays  on  the  Masque 
and  on  Comus  are  pointed  and  as  original  as 
could  be,  but  the  notes  and  parallels,  of  which 
the  latter  are  far  too  numerous  for  a  school 
book,  are  by  no  means  so  good.  For  instance, 
nothing  is  said  on  pert  fairies,  spets  her  gloom, 
single  darkness,  long  levelled  rule  of  streaming 
light  (jiKiov  Kivtop),  nor  purjled  scarf,  nor  on  the 
derivations  of  urchin  and  julep  (?  Arabic,  jull^b, 
a  purge ;  not  guldb,  rose-water). 

Mb.  F.  Stobb  prefixes  to  his  edition  of  Gray 
(Biyiagtons)  yery  good  hints  as  to  the  method 
of  an  English  literature  lesson  for  boys,  and  for 
introduction  rejprints  Johnson's  Life  of  the  poet, 
with  notes  of  his  own,  and  he  appends  a  dozen 
of  Gray*6  letters,  considering  ham  the  best  of 
English  letter- writers.  His  notes  are  well 
spoken  of  by  those  who  teach  from  the  book, 
but  to  quote  Petrarch  in  the  originid  to  boys 
only  encouraj^es  them  to  skip ;  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that  Mr.  Storr  is 
often  yery  happy  in  suggesting  lines  of  thought 
by  means  of  occasional  questions  for  bojs  to 
consider  for  themselves.  To  his  note  on  *'  still 
hckd  she  gazed  "  might  be  added  as  illustration, 
*'  Me  truncus  illapsus  cerebro  sustulerat; "  but 
the  edition  is  far  better  than  Mr.  Laurie's  (both 
are  shilling  books),  the  latter  being  spoilt  for 
school  purposes  by  foot-notes.  Mr.  Laurie's 
illustration  of  madding,  **  Paul,  thou  maddest," 
from  Wicklif 's  Bible,  is  better  than  Mr.  Storr's, 
which  is  made  up  for  by  the  latter's  ^*  stem- 
mata  quid  faciunt"  for  "the  boast  of  heraldry," 
and  Mr.  Laurie  says  nothing  on  characters  (which 
might  also  be  illustrated  by  the  metaphorical 
U£e  of  wapitrnfjioi),  nor  on  Taliessin. 

Mb.  Latjrie's  series  indades  an  edition  of 
Parnell's  Hermit,  with  a  good  short  Life,  but 
with  foot-notes  again.  The  poem  will  hardly 
bear  the  weight  of  notes  necessary  for  book- 
making.  To  quote  a  most  superfiuous  note— 
"/wry.— The  use  of  ivory  was  a  mark  of 
luxury  among  the  Bomans,  e.g.,  Horace,  Odes, 
ii.  18.  Non  ebur  .  .  .  lacunar."  And, 
again,  on  thy  fdlow-servant  I  he  inflicts  upon 
us  a  yerse  from  the  Acts ;  and  upon  bursts  the 
bands  of  fear  is  hung  a  note 'of  ten  lines. 
Deceives  the  road  might  well  be  illustrated  by 
Horace's  laborum  decipitur.  Of  forty-five  pages 
sixteen  are  occupied  by  adyertisements. 

Goldsmith's  Traveller  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
H.  Littledale  (Dublin:  Ponsonby).  His  foot- 
notes are  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer, 
for  which  we  can  909  uo  good  reason,  c^d  they 


are  of  the  most  feeble  kind.  He  tells  us  that 
temples  had  no  spires  (but  Goldsmith  did  not 
say  that  they  had),  and  that  wave  means  water; 
and  Mr.  Littledale's  frequent  geographical  notei 
are,  as  far  as  boys'  memories  are  concerned, 
strung  together,  we  fear,  with  '*  fruitless  skill," 
or,  as  he  paraphrases  it,  **  unavalLing  know- 
ledge." 

Messbs.  Longmans  are  publishing  a  series 
edited  by  Messrs.  £.  T.  Stevens  and  D.  Morris. 
Cowper^s  Task,  Book  /.,  has  an  excellent  intro- 
duction, not  too  long,  but,  as  the  notes  are 
printed  below  the  text,  the  books  could  not  be 
used  in  school.  From  its  great  yariety  of  topics 
the  Task  makes  a  more  interesting  reading 
book  than  the  Hermit,  for  instance.  The  notM 
in  this  edition  are  usually  aoourate  and  com- 
plete ;  indeed,  we  haye  looked  in  yain  for  scaroely 
one  deriyation.  This  book  costs  ninepence,  bat 
the  same  series  contains  The  Ancient  Mariner 
at  fourpence,  the  notes  to  which  are  eqaally 
good. 

Southey's  Life  of  Kelson  (Rivingtons),  by 
W.  E.  Mullins,  lias  for  frontispiece  a  plan  of  the 
Victory,  with  key,  describing  nearly  two  hundred 
parts  of  a  man-of-war,  while  no  nayal  terms  vhich 
occur  in  the  text  are  passed  over  by  the  editor, 
who  explains  *'yail  topsails"  and  *'mizen 
diains "  with  as  much  ease  as  *'  Greek  fire" 
or  a  <<  pasquinade."  The  Caraccioli  affair  is 
elucidated  by  a  reference  to  the  '^  despatches," 
to  which  source  Mr.  Mullins  goes  for  an  accmnt 
of  the  circumstance  of  Lady  l^lson's  leaving  her 
husband.  Brifi^ht's  EEistory  is  referred  to  throngh- 
out  for  the  politios  of  the  time. 

Mr.  H.  0.  BowEN  is  editing  Simple  Poemm 
four  parts  (0.  Kegan  Paul  and  Oo.),  of  which  tvo 
are  before  us.  His  Introduction  might  well  be 
studied  by  teachers  who  find  English  lessons 
difficult  or  unsatisfactory.  The  selection  inelodes 
Blake's  ''Dream,"  Tennyson's  « Brook"  tad 
"Dora,"  "Ohevy  Ohaee,"  the  "Pied Piper," aod 
"  Hart  Leap  Well,"  so  there  is  no  feat  of 
dulnesSy  ana  the  notes  seem  just  what  is 
wanted.  For  example,  in  "John  Gilpia" 
there  are  good  notes  on  trainbands,  cakndnt 
guise,  in  merry  pin,  and  from  those  on  "  Dora" 
most  people  would  learn  something,  for 
they  ore  full  of  feeling,  and  bring  out  all  the 
little  points,  yet  are  as  nmple  as  the  poem 
itself.  But  the  series  does  not  appear  progres- 
sive, and  it  is  better  suited  for  boys  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  than  of  ten,  which  is  the  age  for 
which  Mr.  Bowen  writes. 

Foe  younger  children  M^srs.  Chambers  hare 
two  Primers  and  two  Eeaders,  edited  by  Prof. 
Meiklejohn ;  and  Mr.  Murby  has  an  Imperial 
Primer. 

The  Student's  Reminder,  by  Thomas  Marsh, 
"Private  Tutor"  (Stevens  and  Haynes),  pro- 
fesses to  teach  everything  from  geography  to 
Spanish  grammar.  To  do  this  in  seventy 
pa^s  recals  the  feats  achieved  by  a  certain 
private  tutor  at  one  of  the  universifcies,  whocaa 
cram  a  man  in  seren  weeks  either  in  QreeK, 
Botany,  Law,  Theology,  or  Mathematios.  Upoa 
examining  a  few  of  Mr.  Marsh's  subjects  we 
find  that  his  teaching  is  not  up  to  mo^^JJ 
standards,  and  that  there  is  little  or  no  method 
in  his  work.  Geography  is  taught  by  a  string 
of  names  and  figures,  an  inaccurate  description 
of  Bombay  is  cut  short  to  make  room  for  four 
lines  on  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  pyes 
way  before  an  addition  table.  If  competitire 
examinations  have  brought  us  to  this,  we  could 
almost  endure  to  return  to  the  old  order  of 
things. 

Somewhat  of  the  same  type  is  a  Handbook 
to  the  Firsi  B.A.  Examination  in  the  Londoa 
University,  by  a  Private  Tutor  (Manchester: 
Heywood).  But  though  ite  ultimate  aim  is 
the  conquest  of  examiners,  it  oontains  usefiu 
specimen  papers,  lists  of  t^t-boota  ^^  ^^^ 
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lionest  ieadhing  on  Tarious  subjects,  especially 
on  matiiematics.  The  book  oondndes  with 
good  adnoe  to  oandidates  as  to  panctuality  and 
management  of  time  in  the  examination  hall. 

Mitch  sterner  ii  the  8tttdenf$  Handbook  to 
QtfnMdf€^  by  A.  P.  Hmnphry,  Esquire  Bedell 
(Deighton),  upon  which  we  need  only  remark 
that  it  is  diffloult  to  keep  pace  with  Oambridge 
xefonna.  Nothing  is  said,  howtfrer,  about  the 
exhibitionB  granted  to  needy  students  by  some 
of  the  London  compaDies. 

Ths  National  Society's  ''Manuals  of  the 
Science  and  Art  of  Teaching"  (Advanced 
Series)  indude  English  Literature,  Mechanics, 
and,  in  two  branches,  Domettic  Econoniy.  In 
the  first  of  these  a  rongh,  but  accurate,  sketch, 
with  a  chart,  of  the  growth  of  English  literature 
is  intended  to  gnide  the  teacher  in  the  selection 
of  pieces  for  his  pupils,  and  to  ^ard  him 
agamst  errors  and  anachronisms  in  his  explana- 
tions. The  editor  is  an  enthusiast,  and  some  of 
his  fire  will  be  caught  by  any  reader,  while  his 
lew  specimens  are  certainly  not  commonplace. 
For  tixree  contemporary  religions  authors  he 
selects  Newman,  Pusey,  and  Lightfoot,  the 
Bean  of  Westminster  acquiring  fame  as  a 
traveller  along  with  Kinglake,  and  as  the  only 
biographer  worthy  of  mention.  Among  late 
religious  writers  **.  W.  Bobertson  might  well 
have  been  included.  The  manuals  on  Domestic 
Economy  are  most  amusingly  practical.  That 
en  Food  is  not  so  simple  as  it  might  be. 

Mr.  G.  0.  Abplet  has  brought  out  It  Complete 
French  Course,  lis  completeness  is  somewhat 
disguised  by  its  want  of  arrangement.  For 
instance,  leqtul  and  its  cases  are  concealed 
between  y  avoir  and  some  good  idiomatic  rules 
about  time  and  hours,  while  patient  search  has 
ffldled  to  discover  any  rule  about  the  gender  of 
past  participles. 

Eow  to  teach  and  leam  Modem  Languages 
tucousfuUyy  by  Francis  Liohtenberger  (Newman 
and  Co.),  is  a  book  which  is  neither  original  nor 
useful.  Everyone  concerned  in  the  teaching 
of  French  knows  how  English  teachers  have,  in 
many  cases,  superseded  Frenchmen,  and  the 
causes  need  no  explanation.  Nor  will  any  who 
are  trying  to  improve  their  teaching  find  any 
practical  hints  here  either  for  themselves  or 
their  agents.  The  author's  most  original  re- 
mark is  that  the  iaere  breathing  of  Parisian 
air  will  not  inspire  anyone  with  the  French 
language,  bnt  his  only  alternative  is  life  in  a 
schooL  He  says  nothing  of  such  well-known 
aids  to  learning  French  as  the  performances  at 
the  Th^&tre  Fran^ais,  the  play  having  been 
previously  well  read ;  nor  does  he  mention  any 
of  the  lectures  to  which  English  students  can 

Sin  access,  nor  does  he  put  the  stranger  into 
8  way  of  obtaining  a  really  good  teacher  in 
Paris.  He  would  ^obably  be  surprised  to 
leam  how  many  English  graduates  have, 
solely  for  teaching  purposes,  perfected  them- 
fslvet  in  modern  languages  within  a  few  years 
after  leaving  college. 

The  Oerman  Declensions,  by  J.  Eisner 
(Williams  and  Norgate),  contains  nearly  two 
hundred  pages  of  useful  accidence,  including  the 
adjectiTcs  and  pronouns,  with  a  synopsis  of 
weak  and  strong  verbs. 

Mr.  HunTEB's  last  contributions  to  English 
school  books  are  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  Milton's 
Arcades  and  Sonnets,  and  a  *'  Study  "  on  Julius 
Caesar  (Longmans).  The  notes  in  the  two 
former  are  printed  below  the  text.  His  iUustra- 
tione  and  notes  are  always  good. 

Of  Blaekie'8  '*  ComprehensiTe Sohool  Series'' 
the  most  important  books  seem  to  be  the  Bio- 
graphic Reader,  inoluding  selections  from  some  of 
the  beat  Englii^  writers.  For  Prince  Albert  and 
Lords  Buasell  and  Derby,  the  editor  has  gone  to 
the  Times,  while  Taine  is  drawn  upon  more  than 
(MW ;  Sir  A.    Helps   supplies    jDickeivs    and 


Eingsley,  and  Maoaulay,  De  Quinoey,  Oarlyle, 
Guizot,  Emerson,  Hazlitt,  and  many  others, 
appear  either  as  artist  or  sitter,  or  both.  We 
have  also  in  the  same  series  Myths  and  Legends 
of  Greece  and  Borne,  a  Bhakspere  Beader,  and 
books  on  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and 
English  History. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

Mb.  Thorold  Booebs,  M.P.,  is  printing  for 
the  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  University  Press 
a  volume  of  extracts  from  the  great  Lincoln 
GoUege  MS.,  **  Gasooigne's  Liber  Veritatum." 
These  extracts  will  put  in  a  perfectly  new  light 
the  condition  of  England  in  Church  and  State 
during  the  darkest  period  of  English  history, 
the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
especially  for  the  few  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  civil  war  of  the  Su  coession.  Gkucoigne's 
MS.,  which  is  in  two  folio  volumes,  double 
columns,  of  about  seven  hundred  pages  each, 
deals  primarily  with  theological  topics,  but  the 
writer  was  a  very  keen  though  orthodox 
observer  of  events  which  came  before  him  in 
his  own  times.  The  MS.  was  examined  by 
Anthony  Wood  and  Heame,  but  chiefly  for 
Oxford  notes.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Gascoigne  is  almost  the  only  authority  for  the 
facts  of  Pecok's  trial  and  deprivation.  But  his 
notes  are  invaluable  as  illustrating  the  state  of 
things  which  preceded  and  indeed  brought  about 
the  Beformation  in  North-western  Europe. 

Fate  seems  to  work  against  the  publication  of 
some  volumes.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
long-projected  Dictionary  of  Anonymous  and 
Fseudonymous  Literature  of  Great  Britain*  Such 
a  work  was  suggested  a  century  ago  in  the 
pages  of  the  GerUUman^s  Magazine,  but  no  steps 
were  taken  in  the  matter  until  Mr.  Halkett, 
of  the  Advocates'  Library,  undertook  collecting 
the  materials  about  the  year  1852.  At  his 
death  the  matter  which  he  had  diligently  culled 
from  a  variety  of  sources  came  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  T.  H.  Jamieson  and  the  Bev.  John 
Laing,  the  latter  being  the  librarian  of  the  New 
Oollege  Library  at  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Jamieson 
was  cut  off  at  an  early  age,  and  his  partner  was 
left  alone  to  plod  on  industriously  at  the 
Bodleian  and  other  libraries  without  anv 
coadjutor.  Mr.  Laing  had  with  sreat  pains  col- 
lected the  tities  of  many  thousand  volumes,  and 
would  soon  have  brought  them  into  a  state  fit  for 
printing,  but  for  some  years  he  had  been  in 
declining  health,  and  now  his  death  is  announced. 
Has  any  other  literary  antiquary  the  courage 
to  take  up  the  task  of  superintending  me 
publication  of  the  volumes  ? 

The  New  Parliament  is  the  title  of  a  work  by 
Mr.  William  Saunders  to  be  published  early  in 
May  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  Potter,  Galpin  and  Co. 
Among  its  prominent  features  will  be  a  history 
of  the  Dissolution,  special  biographies  of  new 
members,  and  election  incidents. 

The  increasing  number  of  Spelling  Eeformers 
in  England  and  America  and  on  the  Continent 
has  created  a  desire  among  the  members  of  the 
various  associations  for  some  means  of 
strengthening  the  bond  of  union.  There  is 
some  talk  of  an  International  Congress  of 
Spelling  Beformers  to  be  held  in  London  or  on 
the  Continent  in  the  autumn. 

Mb.  Egmont  Hake,  the  author  of  Paris 
Originals,  is,  we  understand,  at  work  upon  a 
volume  of  stories  to  be  called  Flattering  Tales. 

Mebsbs.  Peck  Ajsm  Son,  of  Hull,  will  soon 
have  ready  an  important  local  work  entitled 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Master  John  Shawe, 
sometime  Vicar  of  Botherham,  afterwards 
Minister  of  St  Mary's  Church,  Lecturer  at 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  and  Master  of  God's 
House  Hospital  {ths  Charterhouse),  ait  Kingston- 
vpon-HuU,   written   by   himself  in   the  year 


1663-64.  The  work  has  been  carefully  collated 
with  the  original  MS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  elaborately  edited  by  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Boyle. 
All  the  valuable  topographical  and  biographical 
information  contained  in  the  notes  of  the  late 
John  Broadley,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  has  been  em- 
bodied in  the  Notes  and  Appendices  to  this 
edition.  Exhibiting  a  genuine  picture  of  Old 
Hull  at  the  interesting  period  of  its  siege,  and 
describing  the  stirring  events  of  English  society 
in  the  times  of  Charles  1.  and  the  Common- 
wealth, Master  Shawe*s  book  has  ever  been  a 
favourite  with  the  fortunate  few  who  have 
enjoyed  its  possession.  The  former  edition 
(1824),  having  been  printed  for  private  dis- 
tribution only,  has  become  excessively  rare. 

We  drew  attention  some  weeks  ap:o  to  the 
Treasury  of  Ancient  Arabian  Poetry  which  Mr. 
W.  A.  Clouaton,  of  137  Cambridge  Street, 
Glasgow,  contemplated  publiehiog.  He  has 
since  determined  to  enlarge  his  scheme  by 
including  in  the  compilation  a  selection  from 
the  poetry  found  in  the  Engflish  translation  by 
Terrick  Hamilton  of  the  Bedouin  romancd  of 
Aniar,  It  will  also  contain  some  of  the  pas- 
sages of  the  Moallakat 'whioh  have  been  imitated 
in  English  verse.  Most  of  the  copies  of  Mr. 
Clouston's  Treasury  have  now  been  subscribed 
for. 

On  Tuesday,  April  20,  under  the  special  rule 
relating  to  "  persons  of  distinguished  emineaoe 
in  science,  literature,  or  art,  or  for  public  sflr- 
vioes,"  the  committee  of  the  Athenaeum  Club 
elected  Sir  John  Strachey,  G.C.S.L,  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris,  the  poet,  and  Mr.  John  Whitaker 
Hulke,  F.B.S.,  the  eminent  anatomist  and 
palaeontologist. 

The  first  edition  of  M.  Francois  Lenormant's 
book,  Les  Origines  de  VHistoire  d^aprhs  la  Bible 
et  les  Traditions  des  Peuples  orientaux,  was 
entirely  exhausted  in  less  than  a  fortnight.  A 
second  edition  is  in  the  press,  to  annear  ou 
May  10.  ^^ 

M..  ZouL  and  his  pupils  have  just  published 
jointly  a  volume  of  novelettes  entitled  Les 
SoirSes  de  M6dan  (Charpentier).  Mddan  is  the 
name  of  the  village  near  Paris  where  M.  Zola 
has  a  country  house. 

Peof.  Edward  Woelfflin-,  the  well-known 
student  of  vulgar  Latin  and  author  of  a  com- 
ptehensive  paper  on  "Lateinische  und  ro- 
manische  Compatation,"  has  been  lately  called 
from  Erlangen  to  Munich  University. 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  who  are 
now  publishing  Mr.  William  Black's  new  novel, 
Sunrise,  will  also  publish  Mr.  B.  D.  Black- 
more's  new  novel,  Alary  Anerley :  a  Yorkshire 
Story,  very  shortly. 

Prof.  Sohipper,  of  Vienna,  is  preparing  an 
hiBtorioal  and  scientific  treatise  on  English 
metre,  which  will  appear  in  two  parts,  each 
comprising  about  fifteen  sheets.  The  first  part, 
treating  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle- 
English  period,  is  in  the  press. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  an  Exhibition  and 
Market  of  Machinery,  Implements,  and 
Material  used  or  sold  by  Printers,  Stationers, 
Papermakers,  and  Kindred  Traders  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall  from  July  6  to  July  17.  A 
copy  of  every  newspaper  published  in  the 
United  Kingdom  will  be  exhibited,  and  any 
profits  resulting  will  be  hdnded  over  to  the 
Printers'  Pension,  Almshouse,  and  Orphan 
Asylum  Corporation.  Mr.  Bobert  Dale  is  the 
secretary  and  manager. 

Messrs.  Haohette  are  publishing,  in  parts, 
a  new  edition  of  Vapereau's  useful  Dictionnaire 
des  ContemporainSf  which  will  contain  the  altera- 
tions  rendered  necessary  by  the  events  of  the 
last  ten  years.  The  editor  and  publishers  will 
be  glad  to  receive  any  communications  or 
suggestions  tending  to  promote  the  efficiency  of 
the  work. 
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An  interesting  address  recently  deliyered 
before  the  members  of  the  Hull  Literary  Olub, 
by  the  president  (Dr.  Fraser),  on  "Clubs," 
giving  particulars  of  the  most  famous  of  those 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  will  shortly 
be  issued  in  book  form. 

Mb.  GABHELHoBY'snoTel,  A  Oolden  Sorrow, 
has  just  been  added  to  Messrs.  Sampson  Low 
and  Co.'s  series  of  six- shilling  noyels. 

The  Bey.  Alfred  J.  Ohurch  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Latin  in  Uniyersity  Oollege, 
London. 

Pkof.  Fausto  Lasinio  will  shortly  publish 
a  memoir  on  Italian  Words  derived  from  the 
Arabic, 

Mb.  J.  B.  Good  has  just  published  at 
Victoria,  British  Columbia,  a  Vocabulary  and 
Outlines  of  Orammar  of  the  Nitlakapamuky  or 
Thompson  Tongue,  the  language  spoken  by  the 
Indians  between  Yale,  LOloet,  Cache  Creek, 
and  Nicola  Lake,  to  which  is  added  a  phonetic 
Chinook  dictionary,  adapted  for  use  in  the  pro- 
vince of  British  Columbia. 

A  MEETiKa  will  be  held  at  Begent's  Park 
College  on  Wednesday  next  to  inaugurate  the 
'*  Angus  Lectureship  Fund,'*  towards  which  the 
sum  of  £2,000  has  already  been  contributed. 
The  lecturer  is  to  be  a  minister  or  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  denomination,  or  occasionidly  of 
some  other  religious  body,  and  he  is  to  hold 
the  appointment  for  not  less  than  two  years 
and  not  more  than  three.  The  subjects  chosen 
are  to  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  lecturer,  sub- 
ject to  the  consent  of  the  coimcil.  This  lecture- 
ship  is  founded  chiefly  to  preserve  in 
remembrance  the  name  of  the  Bey.  Dr.  Angus, 
Principal  of  Begent's  Park  College,  and  one  of 
the  New  Testament  Company  of  Bible  Beyisers. 
Dr.  Angus  is  also  the  author  of  seyeral 
theological  and  miscellaneous  works. 

Communism  and  Socialism  :  their  History  and 
Theory^  is  the  title  of  an  opportune  new  work, 
just  ready,  by  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  President 
of  Yale  College.  It  will  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St. 
Petersburg  has  lately  published  a  Zirian-Ger- 
man  Dictionary  compiled  by  F.  Wiedemann.  A 
Zirian,  Q.  S.  Luitkm,  has  written  to  the  Novoe 
Vremya  to  complain  that,  although  the 
Academy  has  loog  been  in  pnossession  of  the 
MS.  of  a  Zirian-Bussian  Dictionary  b^  N.  P. 
Popof,  it  has  never  made  it  public,  but 
has  allowed  M.  Wiedemann  to  make  use 
of  it  for  the  benefit  of  a  work  which  is  to  the 
great  majority  of  Bussians  useless.  The  Zirian 
language,  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Permic 
division  of  the  Finnic  class,  has  hitherto  been 
somewhat  neglected.  A  Zirian  yersion  of  the 
Oospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  made,  rather  more 
than  half-a-oentury  ago,  by  a  priest  named 
Sher^in,  and  published  by  the  short-lived 
Bu£8ian  Bible  Society.  This  translation  has 
been  revised  by  M.  Luitkin  at  the  request  of 
our  own  Bible  Society,  but  his  work  has  not 
yet  been  published.  The  Zirian-Bussian  Dic- 
tionary, to  which  N.  P.  Popof  had  devoted  the 
labour  of  ten  years,  was  offered  by  him  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1846,  returned  to  him 
for  revision  accompanied  with  notes  by  Sjogren, 
and  a  second  time  offered  by  him  to  the 
Academy,  enriched  by  the  fruits  of  his  studies 
during  ten  years  more.  The  only  result,  says 
M.  Luitkin,  has  been  the  benefit  which  may 
have  accrued  from  it  to  the  Zirian-German 
Dictionary  of  M.  Wiedemann.  The  Academy 
probably  considers  that  it  deserves  the  thanks 
of  foreign  linguists  for  having  made  its  Zirian 
Dictionary  generally  accessible.  But  M.  Popof 
seems  to  have  been  unfortunate. 


as  a  stambltng-blook  to  cataloguers,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  followinff  extract  from  the  Index 
to  the  Bnelith  Catalogue  for  1878  :— 

*  Cricket,  Base  Ball,  &o.,  by  Planohe,  &o. 
I  Field,  Corions  Adventures,  kc 

^—^  Marylebone  Scores  and  Biog.,  &o« 
Scoring  Book,  &c.,  &o.' 


A  COBBXSPONDSNT  writes:— 
*  Buskin's  ^heep-Folds  19  ^ot  ^e  only  book  that 


No.  2  is,  of  course.  Curious  Adventures  qf  a  Field 
Cricket,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  either  Lord's  or 
the  OvaL'* 

Ik  the  course  of  last   month   the  annual 
meeting  of  the  learned  societies  of  the  pro- 
vinces took  place  in  Paris.      A  considerable 
number  of  important  works  bearing  on  general 
history  or  the  history  of  France  were  read  by 
tiieir  authors.    We  may  particularly  mention 
the  Essai  sur  les  Etats  provinciaux  du  PSrigord, 
by  M.  de  Montdgut ;  that  of  M.  Bandel  on  Les 
Etats  du  Quercy ;  the  new  studies  on  Commines, 
by  M.  Fierville ;  the  Histoire  des  D&mSlSs  entre 
Louis  XIV,   et   la   BSpublique   de    Oenhe,  by 
M.  Combes  (from  the  Geneva  archives);   M. 
d'Aussy's  study,   entitled  Henri  de  Rohan  en 
Saintonge  (1611-20) ;   and,  finally,  a  GhapUre 
de  VHietoire  des  Communes  de  la  France  aux 
Echelles  du  Levant  et  en  Barbaric,   by  M.   de 
Ghrammont.    The  meeting  closed  with  a  speech 
by  M.  Ferry,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in 
which  he  dwelt  on  the  suggested  reforms  in  the 
subjects  now  included  under  secondary  educa- 
tion in  France.    The  current  is  setting  strongly 
in  the  direction  of   a  simplification   of  pro- 
grammes, and  of  giving  greater  importance  to 
history,  to  physical  science,  and  to  modem  lan- 
guages ;  while  the  study  of  ancient  languages 
will  be  curtailed,  and  Latin  prose  and  yerse 
will  lose  the  preponderance  wnich  they  have 
hitherto  possessed. 

We  have  received  The  Social  and  Political 
Dependence  of  Women,  by  Charles  Anthony, 
juu.,  fifth  edition  (Longmans);  C.  H.  May 
and  Co.'s  Press  Manual,  1880  (78  Qracechurch 
Street) ;  The  Sunday  School  Gift,  by  the  Eev. 
0.  Bullock,  new  edition  {Home  Words  Publish- 
ing Office) ;  The  Buried  City  of  Jerusalem :  a 
Sermon,  by  the  Hev.  James  King  (Stanford) ; 
The  Anglers'  Diary  for  1880  (Field  Office); 
Lamartine  and  his  Friends,  by  Menri  de  Lacre- 
telle,  trans.  Maria  £.  Odell  (New  York :  Q.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons);  William  Ellery  Channing :  a 
Centennial  Memory  (Boston:  Boberts  Bros.); 
The  Irish  Question,  by  the  Earl  of  Dunraven 
(Stanford) ;  De  Civium  At?ieniensium  Muneribus 
eorumque  Immunitate,  scripsit  V.  Thumser 
( Wien  :  Gerold's  Sohn);  Les  Juifs  de  la  Rou^ 
manie,  par  T.  Georges  Djuvara  (Paris :  48  Hue 
Qay-Lussac) ;  Notes  on  Prisons,  by  O.  E. 
Yickers  (Cambridge  :  Macmillan  and  Co.) ;  &c. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 


Ik  the  current  number  of  the  China  Review 
Mr.  Watters  continues  his  criticisms  on  the 
translations,  by  Beal  and  Giles,  of  Fa-hsien's 
travels.  Neither  translator  finds  favour  with 
him .  With  both  he  has  fault  to  find,  and  many 
of  his  suggested  readings  are  yaluable  as  cor- 
rections. But  the  tone  of  his  criticisms  is 
certainly  not  all  that  coidd  be  desired.  To  call 
Mr.  Beal  an  <*  old  sea-priest,"  in  reference  to  his 
past  services  as  naval  chaplain,  is  not  in  good 
taste ;  and  to  speak  of  one  of  Mr.  Giles'  notes  as 
"  muddy  "  may  be  descriptiye,  but  the  expres- 
sion is  not  one  usually  found  in  English 
journals.  With  reference  to  the  quarrel  be- 
tween China  and  Japan  on  the  Liuohiu 
question,  Mr.  Allen  contributes  a  short  and 
explicit  history  of  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween those  islands  and  China  from  the 
year  610  down  to  the  present  day.  Mr.  Mao- 
intyre's  *'  Notes  on  the  Corean  Language  "  are 
interesting,  but  the  title  is  somewlult  mislead- 
inff,  and  might  more  appropriately  have  been 
"Notes  on  the  Sinioo- Corean  Dialect,'*  since 
the  texts  he  4oa10  with  9ixe  bat  transliterations 


of  Chinese  works  with  Corean  case  and  tense 
suffixes  attached  to  mark  the  grammatical  valns 
of  each  Chinese  word.  Mr.  Sirth's  **  Notes  on 
Chinese  Grammar,"  which  are  continued  in  this 
number,  are  osrefullv  prepared,  and  by  begin- 
ners  in  the  study  of  the  language  will  doubtlMB 
be  found  useful.  Mr.  £ingsmill  contributes 
a  paper  on  the  ancient  geograplucal  names  m 
Central  Asia,  which  emboidies  some  of  his  well- 
known  views  on  that  subjeot. 

We  offer  a  cordial  welcome  to  a  new  periodicil 
devoted  to  the  science  of  religion,  entiUed  Bevue 
de  VHietoire  des  Religions,    The  first  number 
has  just  appeared,  under  the  editorship  of  tf. 
Maurice  Yemes,  who  is  assisted  by  a  number 
of  eminent  and  well-known  sdioUrs.    If  the 
numbers  that  follow  keep  up  the  reputation  of 
the  first,  the  new  Beview  will  have  a  great  and 
weU-deeeryed  success.    After  an  introduction 
by  the  editor,  explaining  that  all  theological 
controversy  will  be  carefiuly  excluded  from  the 
Beview,  which  will  be  wholly  confined  to  the 
scientific  and  historical  aspects  of  religion,  M. 
Bouch^-Lecleroq  has  an  interesting  article  on 
Italian  Divination.    Then  comes  an  account  of 
Wellhausen's  researches   into   the  histoiy  of 
Worship  among  the  andent  Hebrews,  the  part 
of  them  selected  for  the  present  number  of  the 
Beview  relating  to  the  gndual  absorption  of  the 
high  places  by  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.   M. 
Spooner  foUows  with  an  aooount  of  the  Beligions 
Monuments  of  Cambodia ;  then  Mi£  Barth  and 
Maspero  sketch  in  a  masterly  way  the  chief 
results  acquired  by  recent  investigatione  into 
Aryan  mythology  and  tke  religion  of  ancient 
^gypt.    Next  come  some  hitherto  unpublished 
documents  on  Witchcraft  in  Switzerland  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  an  article  by  11  Yio- 
son  on  the  mythological  elements  contained  ia 
the  Basque  Pastorals,  upon  which  he  and  Mr. 
Webster  have   bestowed    so  much  attention. 
Lastly,  M.  Clermont-Ghtnneau's  late  pabiici- 
tion  on  the  Bowl  of  Palestzina  is  reviewed ;  lod 
the  volume  concludes  with  references  to  artieles 
in  periodicals  relating  to  the  Ecience  of  telisioa, 
a  chronicle  of  events,  and  a  list  of  new  vorb 
bearineon  the  subject  to  which  theBerievifl 
devoted.    It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  find  thit 
the  science  of  religion  has  at  length  an  organ 
of  its  own,  at  once  ably  oonduct^  and  fnll  of 
promise. 

Thb  April  Quarterly  Statement  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fond  contains  a  paper 
on  the  Ty  ropoeon  Yalley ;  a  register  of  the  Bock 
Levels  at  Jerusalem;  notes  on  Col.  Wilson's 
paper  on  the  Masonry  of  the  Haram  Wall; 
various  minor  notes ;  and  two  reprinted  articles 
— one  on  the  Colonisation  of  Palestine,  containing 
details  on  Mr.  Oliphant's  well-devised  scheme, 
from  the  Jewish  Chronicle,  and  the  other  on  the 
Empire  of  the  Hittites,  from  the  Times, 

The  Rusnsche  Revue  contains  an  interesting 
biographical  sketch  of  the  late  Prof.  Ftva 
Anton  Schiefher,  by  F.  Wiedemann,  who  gives 
a  useful  list  of  the  miscellaneous  writings  of 
that  great  scholar,  more  than  ninety  in  numbtf . 
Of   considerable  interest,  also,  is  the  artide 
on  Prof.   Samokyasofs   inyestigations  of  the 
"Zurgans"  and  '*Gorodiahches"  of  Busjia, 
mounds  to  the  exploration  of  which  he  has 
devoted  many  years  and  volumes.    It  was  long 
a  disputed  point  whether  the  "  GorodiBhchw 
were  originally  intended  to  serve  as  fortified 
camps  or  heathen  high-places.    Prof.  Samok- 
vasof   seems  to  have  proved  by  his  excavations 
that  they  were  used  as  strongholds.    The  name 
gorodishche  is  derived  from  gorod,  a  word  wnjca 
now  means  a  city,  but  which  formerly  afinMU 
among  other  things,  an  inclosure  or  an  mews- 
ing  hedge,  wall,  or   otber  piotection.     iw 
''  Kurgans,"  on  the  other  hand,  of  which Frof. 
Samokyasof  had,  up  to  August  1674,  explore 
no  less  than  313,  are  funeral  monads,  some  ot 
them  oontaiiun^  ^^9  Mbes,  and  o\ben  «• 
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akeletoiiBv  of  fhe  dead.  Thd  oldest  and  most 
imtereeting  among  them,  those  connected  with 
cremation,  the  professor  attributes  to  Slavonic 
hands,  and  supposes  that  most  of  those  which 
he  explored  in  South-west  Eussia  were  raised 
bj  tiie  heatiien  Severians  not  Tery  long  before 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Bussia. 

Thb  current  monthly  number  of  the  Journal 
de$  Eamomistea  contains  a  careful  inyesti^tion 
of  the  state  of  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
United  States,  by  M.  Adalbert  de  Fontpertuis. 
Of  all  French  economists,  M.  de  Fon|peituis 
is  the  one  who  has  most  widely  studied  the 
material  condition  and  industrialand  commercial 
progress  of  foreign  countries,  and  English  free 
traders  will  find  encouragement  in  his  account 
of  the  results  of  protection  in  America.  M. 
Henri  Baudrillart*s  article  on  '*  The  Economical 
Condition  of  the  Agricultural  Population  of 
Normandy  "  has  also  a  particular  interest  for 
English  readers  at  the  present  time,  in  relation 
to  the  effects  of  the  subdivision  of  landed 
property.  He  shows  that  the  ownership  even 
of  a  minute  parcel — a  cottage  and  strip  of  garden, 
for  instance— is  a  material  aid  to  the  labourer, 
both  in  the  labour  market  and  when  out  of 
work.  The  number  oontains  several  other 
instmctive  articles. 


OBITUARY. 


We  re^t  to  announce  that  a  well-known 
geologist,  the  Bev.  J.  Clifton  Ward,  has  sud- 
denly passed  away.  Mr.  Ward  was  for  many 
Tears  an  officer  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and 
has  left  his  enduring  mark  on  the  rocks  of  the 
lake  diEtriot  of  Cumberland.  Enthusiastic  as 
a  worker  in  the^  field,  he  was  also  a  frequent 
contributor  to  scientific  literature,  especially  on 
the  fiubject  of  the  glaciation  of  his  district  and 
on  the  microscopic  structure  of  its  rocks.  Mr. 
Ward  was  the  author  of  some  elementary  text- 
books on  geology  and  physics,  but  was  perhaps 
better  known  as  editor  of  the  Transcutiona  of 
the  Cumberland  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  literature  and  Science.  It  is  not  long 
since  Mr.  Ward  relinquished  the  labours  of  a 
professional  geologist  and  took  holy  orders.  He 
died  at  Bydal  Parsonage  on  the  15th  inst., 
leaving  benind  him  a  name  which  will  long  be 
remembered  in  the  district  for  geniality  and 
earnestness,  for  industry  and  enthusiasm. 

Iktsllioence  has  reached  the  Socidt^  Acad^- 
mique  Indo-Chinoise  which,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
leaves  littie  doubt  as  to  the  fate,  not  only  of 
&£.  Louis  Wallon,  but  of  MM.  Jules  Guillaume 
and  Courret,  the  naturalist  and  photographer 
with  him,  who  have  all  been  murdered  while 
ascending  the  Biver  Huela  to  Achin,  in  Northern 
Sumatra.  M.  Wallon  was  engaged  on  a  scien- 
tific and  economic  mission  in  that  island,  of 
which  he  had  been  directed  to  study  the  geo- 
graphy, geology,  and  natural  historv.  His  loss 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  he  had  already 
acquired  familiarity  with  the  language  and 
cu&toms  of  the  Achinese  during  a  previous 
expedition  in  1876-77, and  would,  so  doubt, have 
done  good  scientific  work  had  his  life  been 
>pared. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  Dr.  S. 
Frensdoiff,  a  learned  Jewish  scholar,  whose 
critical  edition  of  the  Maseora  Magna  antici- 
pated, but  will  not  supersede,  Dr.  Ginsburg's 
forthcoming  opus  magnum^  died  at  Hanover 
towards  the  end  of  March  at  a  great  age. 

The  death  is  likewise  announced  of  Dr. 
Kenealy ;  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Kenyon,  Q.C,  Yinerian 
Professor  of  Common  Law  in  the  University  of 
Oxford ;  of  M.  Edmond  Duranty,  author  of 
I^  Maiheur  ^HenrietU  Q6rard  and  other  novels, 
and  a  well-known  writer  on  art ;  and  of  the  Bev. 
i>r.  llaleigh,  author  of  Quiet  Beitin^  Flaou^ 
The  Story  of  Jonah^  $c, 


PARIS  LETTBR. 

Faria  :  April  16, 1880. 

Since  my  last  letter,  the  great  literary  event 
here  has  been  the  representation  of  M  Yictbrien 
Sardou's  comedy,  Daniel  Bochoa,  It  was  pub- 
lished in  book  form  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  and 
deserves  attention  on  several  grounds.  For  it 
throws  much  light  on  M.  Sardou's  talent  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  state  of  men's  minds  in 
France  on  the  other.  M.  Sardou  is,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  with  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  and  M. 
Emile  Augier,  about  the  most  popular  dramatic 
author  of  our  time.  He  has  had  brilliant  suc- 
cesses, among  which  may  be  mentioned  La 
Famille  BenoUon,  a  comedy  of  manners  in  which 
he  trenchantly  satirised  the  corruption  of  the 
wealthy  middle  dass  under  t^e  Second  Empire ; 
Patrie  !  an  heroic  drama  wherein  he  showed 
himself  capable  of  making  men  weep  as  he  had 
made  them  laugh ;  and  BabagoB,  an  iuistophanic 
piece  directed  against  democracy.  M.  Sardou's 
success  is  principally  due  to  his  marvellous 
skill  in  tangling  and  unravelling  the  web  of  an 
intrigue.  He  has  no  equal  in  oringing  out  of 
a  peculiarly  complicated  situation  a  dinouement 
ahke  simple  and  ingenious.  He  has  no  equal 
in  catching  the  public  ear  and  wakening  its 
attention  from  act  to  act  by  adroit  and  appro- 
priate imagination.  He  is  the  master  of  second- 
class  comedy,  what  we  call  comidie  de  genre; 
and  on  this  ground  no  one  dreams  of  disputing 
the  first  pla^  with  M.  Sardou. 

But  it  is  just  this  position  with  whichM.  Sardou 
refuses  to  be  satisfied.  A  member  of  the  French 
Academy  and  universally  known,  he  desires, 
Hke  MM.  Dumas  and  Augier,  to  lake  up  social 
and  philosophical  comedy,  that  which  conceals 
a  moral  while  only  seeming  to  amuse,  and 
which  maintains  some  proposition  of  f^eat 
national  interest.  M.  Sardou  has  accordin|fly 
looked  out  among  the  ideas  that  are  stirring 
France  in  our  day  for  the  one  that  would  best 
lend  itself  to  a  piece  of  the  kind,  and  he  has 
had  no  difficulty  ia  discovering  that,  through  a 
chain  of  very  widely  differing  circumstances, 
the  religious  question  is  at  the  present  moment 
the  one  of  most  absorbing  intereist  for  a  French- 
man. He  has  therefore  chosen  as  the  subject 
of  Da/niel  Bochat  the  divergence  in  religious 
opinion  between  a  married  couple,  and  has 
undertaken  to  show  what  deep  distress  was 
brought  into  their  relations  by  the  scepticism 
of  the  husband  confronting  the  piety  of  the 
wife.  It  was  open  to  discussion  whether  such  a 
subject  were  not  more  suitable  to  a  novel,  but, 
at  all  events,  it  was  a  serious  one,  and  required 
to  be  treated  seriously,  with  great  simplicity  of 
means,  and,  above  all,  with  ^eat  psychological 
skill.  But,  so  far  from  this,  M.  Sardou  has 
retained  all  the  processes  which  he  had  hitherto 
employed  for  his  genre  comedies ;  he  has  shown 
himself,  as  in  his  other  pieces,  ingeoious,  subtle, 
adroit,  where  he  should  have  been  thoughtful, 
serious,  and  almost  severe.  The  result  is  a 
comedy  that  has  pleased  nobody,  and  the  more 
so  as,  coming  out  when  the  struggle  over  the 
Ferry  Bills  was  at  its  height,  it  gave  rise  to 
noisy  manifestations  on  the  part  of  the  supporters 
and  the  opponents  of  those  measures.  The 
Thddtre  Fran^ais,  accustomed  to  the  discreet 
applause  of  aa  audience  of  taste,  ran^  with 
hisses.  In  a  .word,  the  public  verdict^  was 
unfavourable  to  M.  Sardou;  and  his  friends 
and  enemies  alike  are  agreed  in  wishing  that 
he  may  return  to  comedy  without  a  moral  and 
without  pretensions,  with  nothing  but  playful 
wit  and  delicate  observation  in  its  composition, 
such  as  he  had  written  hitherto. 

I  must  not  leave  the  subject  of  dramatic 
literature  without  mentioning  the  recent  re- 
presentation at  the  Od^on  of  a  tragedy  in  verse 
by  M.  Henri  de  Bomier,  entitied  Les  Noces 
c^AUila  (Dentu).  The  Od^on  is,  as  a  rule,  the 
theatre  for  beginners.  M.  de  Bomier,  however, 
is  not  what  is  called  in  ParJeian   Uterature 


un  jeune.    He  gave  us  at  the  Th^Htre  Frangais  a 
drama  which  met  with   considerable  success 
La  FilU  de  Boland,    Probably  AttiUiy   though 
the  second  in  representation,  was  the  first  lu 
order  of  composition,  for  it  betrays  far  more  in- 
experience.   M.  de  Bornier  has  chosen,  from 
among  the  legends  that  gather  round  the  death 
of  the  famous  conqueror,  that  which  represents 
him   as  slain  by  a  captive  queen,  a  second 
Judith,  on  his  wedding  night.     The    drama 
contains  a  few  very  fine  p^issages,  but  very 
littie  that  is  original.    M  de  Bornier  some- 
times    imitates      M.    Victor     Hugo's     lyric 
verse,  sometimes  the  harsh  and  powerful  ver- 
sification  of   Corneille.     Too  often  he  seems 
to   imitate   only    Ponsard,   the    correct    but 
ponderous  writer  who  is  now  so  utterly  for- 
gotten.    Yet   the  sincerity  of  the  artist,  the 
elevation  of  his  ideas,  and  even  the  applause  of 
a  sympathetic  audience  have  given  rise,  sine 3 
the  first  representation,  to  very  serious  discus- 
sions of  M.  de  Bornier's  candidature  for  the 
French  Academy.     His  candidature  would  be 
favourably  received  by  the  public,  but  much 
less  favourably  by  men  of  letters,  who  know 
that  the  first  three  poets  of  the  new  generation 
— MM.  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Oopp^e,  and  Sully - 
Prudhomme— are  not  members  of  the  Academy. 
I  now  come  to  the  great  success  of  the  close 
of  the  winter,  the  famous  novel  of  Nana^  which 
M.  Emile  Zola  has  just  added  to  his  long  series 
of  studies  on  the  manners  of  the  Second  Empire. 
Opinions  have  been  very  much  divided  on  the 
subject  of  this  book,  in  which  some  have  seen 
simply  a  series  of  repulsive  pictures,  while  the 
author's  partisans  have  considered  this  novel  to 
be  one  of  the  most  powerful  pieces  of  analysis 
which  have  appeared  for  a  Ions  time.    It  is  not 
my  duty  to  take  a  side  on  this  point,  but  I 
should  like  toph.ce  accurately  before  the  eyes 
of  the  English  reader  the  reasons  which  have 
induced  M.  Zola  to  give  this  minute  description 
of  Parisian   vice.      The   school  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  which  he  has  him«ielf  called  the 
naturalistic  school,  makes   Balzac's  ideas  its 
starting-point.    That  great  writer,  full  of  the 
natural  sciences,  sought  to  introduce  their  exact 
methods  into  the  novel.    He  wished  his  work 
to  be  a  history  of  the  manner  of  his  time,  full 
of  true  details  of  circumstantial  information,  so 
that  in  a  later  age  it  might  be  possible,  with 
the  aid  of  his  works  alone,  to  reconstruct  the 
entire  system  of  private  life  in  the  nineteenth 
century  in  France.     But  this  scientific  con- 
ception was  corrected  in  Balzac's  case  by  many 
other  qualities,  and  his  powerful  imagination 
was  continually  bursting  the  too  narrow  mould 
of  his  theory.    Two  writers  of  laborious  and 
individual  genius,  MM.  Flaubert  and  de  Q-on- 
court,  adop^d  this  theory  as  a  secondary  one. 
They  assigned  to  the  novel  as  its  sole  object 
that  it  was  to  bo  an  enquiry  instituted  into 
public  manners,  a  rigorous  statement  of  all 
the    detail    of    daily    life.      These   are    the 
masters    of   the  naturalistic  school,  and   M. 
Zola  is  their  direct  descendant.    This  author 
has   indeed    ezageerated   the   rigour    of    the 
doctrine,  and  in  his  eyes  modern  art  is  but 
an  appendage  of  science.    He  has  set  forth  this 
view  m  a  series  of  very  curious  article?,  the  title 
of  which  is  enough  to  show  their  tendency — 
Le  Boman  expirimental.    Just  as  the  physician 
submits  his  patient  to  certain  conditions  to  see 
wluit  will  happen,  so,  according  to  M.  Zola, 
the  novelist  submits  the  character  of  his  heroes 
to  such  and  such  circumstances,  and  describes 
the    results.    He   produces  by  means  of  his 
imagination  the  experiences  which  cannot  be 
produced  artificially  in  real  human  life.    It  will 
be  seen  how  opsn  to  discussion  is  this  aesthetic 
theory.    It  must,  howcver,  be  understood  in 
order  to  ^n  a  full  appreciation  of  M.  Zola's 
aim  in  his  Bougon-Macquartf  ot  which  Nana 
forms  the  ninth  volume.      This  history  of  a 
courtesan  is  full  of  informatioa  of  all  kinds 
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oonceming  the  depths  of  Paiisian  Hfe,  whioh  the 
author  has  catalogued,  without  repugnance  and 
without  enthusiasm,  with  the  severe  conscien- 
tiousness  of  an  artist  too  fondly  deyoted  to  his 
own  theories.  It  proves  to  be  simply  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  if  one  may  so  say,  and  the  sense 
of  an  ezaltea  mission,  that  he  wrote  this  book, 
so  severely  censured  by  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  critics.  No  one  can  enjoy  its 
perusal,  but  we  must  recognise  the  logical 
manner  ifi  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  mass 
of  patient  labour  it  represents.  The  most 
curious  thing  is  that  M.  Zola,  the  nainter  of 
yice.  lives  like  a  Benedictine,  lockea  into  his 
studfy,  and  never  appearing  in  public.  His 
mode  of  work  is  a  very  strange  one.  It 
consists  in  taking  masses  of  notes  on  the 
class  of  society  he  wishes  to  paint;  then, 
when  his  notes  ate  put  together,  he  composes 
hid  novel  page  by  page,  never  casting  his 
eye  over  the  back  pages,  and  thus  writiog  about 
five  a  day  with  the  utmost  care. 

While  the  naturalistic  novel  represented  by  M. 
Zola  and  his  friends  is  little  by  little  acquiring 
an  unparalleled  vogue  among  our  younger  men 
of  letters,  the  romantic  school  is  by  no  means 
without  its  champions,  and  one^  of  the  most 
ardent,  M.  OatuUe  Mend^s,  has  just  published 
through  Bentu  a  volume  the  epic  character  and 
romantic  episodes  of  which  forcibly  remind  the 
reader  of  the  novels  of  M.  Yictor  Hugo.  Under 
the  title  of  Lts  Mkres  ennemieB,  M.  CatuUe 
Mend^s  describes  one  of  the  risings  of  Lithu- 
anian Poland  toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Catherine  II.  This  narrative  is  of  high  dramatic 
interest;  it  is  very  gracefully  executed  in 
prose  tinged  with  poetry,  and  so  reminds  us 
that  the  author  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
leaders  of  the  French  poetical  movement  about 
the  year  1865.  It  is  even  a  little  too  cracefully 
written,  with  refinements  of  style  that  often 
border  on  mannerism.  But  the  Polish  character 
is  marvellously  well  depicted  in  two  aspects — ^in 
its  weaknesses,  that  are  akin  to  efifeminacy ;  and 
its  heroism,  that  is  akin  to  infatuation.  It  con- 
tains also  the  figure  of  a  high-born  Bussian 
lady,  haughty  and  elegant,  which  is  strikingly 
true  to  history,  if  we  go  back  in  imagination  to 
that  period  in  which  the  influence  of  the  French 
eighteenth  century  penetrated  into  Eussia  with- 
out bringing  any tning  save  corruption  into  the 
prevalent  barbarism — a  period  biiefljr  character, 
ised  by  Diderot  when  he  said,  **  Bussia  is  a  fruit 
rotten  before  it  is  ripe."  M.  CatuUe  Mend^s, 
I  may  add,  had  already  shown  himself  a 
very  skilful  painter  of  the  excessive  delicacy 
and  too  advanced  civilisation  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  herein  he  has  a  bond  of  union 
with  several  other  writers  who  are  directly 
occupied  with  the  period  in  question.  I  may 
instance  the  collection  of  novelettes  aa^pensSes 
just  published  by  M.  Octave  TJzanne  through 
Eouveyre  under  the  title  of  Le  Calendrier  de 
VSnuB,  It  consists  of  tales  which  might  be 
signed  by  Or^billon  fih^  and  maxims  which 
might  be  attributed  to  the  famous  Due  de 
Bichelieu.  M.  Octave  Uzanne  is  likewise 
superintending  the  reprint  of  the  lesser  authors 
who  were  con^mporary  with  Mdme.  de  Pompa- 
dour and  Watteau.  A  distinguished  biblio- 
maniac, he  revels  in  these  Jeux  d'eaprit  with 
their  charm  of  antiquity.  M.  Octave  TJzanne 
is  already  favourably  and  widely  known  in 
England  as  the  editor  of  Le  Livre, 

The  English  reader  who  wishes  to  form  a 
complete  idea  of  the  yarious  classes  of  French 
novels  at  the  present  day  may  add  to  the  three 
works  above  mentioned  two  other  novels — one 
by  M.  Albert  Delpit,  Le  Mariage  d' Odette  (Plon), 
and  the  other  by  M.  Emile  Biohebourg,  Un 
Cidvaire  (Dentu).  The  first  is  the  type  of  the. 
novel  that  now  finds  favour  with  our  tteviews. 
It  appeared  in  the  Revue  dee  Deux-Mondea,  The 
other  is  the  type  of  the  feuilleton  novel.  The 
pviocess  attained  hj  M.  Ensile  Biohebourg  in 


this  popular  class  of  work  is  prodigious.  One 
of  his  stories  is  etnough  to  send  up  the  circula- 
tion of  the  lesser  papers  to  50,000  copies.  An 
utter  want  of  style  impairs  the  merit  of  these 
compositions,  but  iheir  highly  moral  character 
is  a  symptom  deserving  of  attention.  M.  Delpit 
belongs  to  the  idealistic  school  of  which  George 
Sand  was  so  long  the  most  glorious  representa- 
tive. His  comedy,  Le  Fila  de  Ooralie^  won 
considerable  success  at  the  G-ymnase  two  months 
ago.  He  is  equally  remarkable  for  the  excel- 
lent moral  tone  of  his  novels. 

A  very  interesting  work  just  published  by 
M.  Vallery-Eadot  (Hetzel),  under  the  title  of 
'  L*Etudianid'Aujourd"huiy  is  partly  romance  and 
partly  philosophy.  M.  Yallery-Eadot's  object 
is  to  picture  the  manners  of  the  youn^  men 
who  study  law  or  medicine  at  Paris  m  the 
Quartier  Latin,  round  the  Pantheon  and  the 
Sorbonne.  He  has  given  us  sketches  delicately 
touched  in,  perhaps  too  favourably  coloured, 
but,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, sufficiently  faithful  ts  be  consulted 
without  misgiving.  The  pictures  of  student- 
life  left  by  Balzac,  Musset,  and  Henry  Murger 
have  become  obsolete,  like  Gavarni's  drawings 
relating  to  the  same  subject.  It  would  seem 
that,  since  the  war  more  especially,  the  youth 
of  Paris  has  become  les3  frivolous  and  more 
attentive  to  the  things  of  thought.  M.  Vallery- 
Radot  shows  most  skilfully  the  sensations  of  the 
young  provinciid  who  comes  to  Paris.  The 
interior  of  various  boarding-hotises,  and  among 
others  of  a  clerical  hOtel,  is  very  successfully  re- 
presented. He  takes  the  reader  through  the 
lectures  attended  by  the  future  advocates, 
through  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  where 
they  chat,  and  the  furnished  lodgings  wher^ 
they  live.  He  has  adopted  a  form  of  narrative 
without  incidents  but  with  proper  names,  so 
that  the  work  as  a  whole  forms  a  semi-novel, 
more  entertaining  than  a  dry  statement  would 
have  been. 

The  romance  then  has  been,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, pretty  brilliantly  represented  during 
the  last  month,  as  well  as  the  novelette, 
for  I  was  on  the  point  of  forgetting  Lea  Amour  a 
fragiks,  a  collection  of  novelettes  by  M. 
Cherbuliez  (Hachette),  which  shows  once  more 
the  author's  characteristic  qualities  of  ovet- 
exquisite  distinction  and  over- subtle  obser- 
vation. Again,  an  important  poetical  work 
has  appeared  which  deserves  a  careful  study 
— I  refer  to  M.  Jean  Aicard's  poem  Mittte 
et  Nori  (Charpentier).  M.  Aioard  has  under- 
taken to  revive  the  rustic  and  familiar 
style.  A  Provencal  by  birth,  and  possessing  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  dialects  and  scenery 
of  the  South  of  France,  he  was  peculiarly 
qu£dified  for  tiiis  difficult  task  of  a  peasant  epic. 
We  possess  a  finished  model  of  this  style,  un- 
fortunately written  in  a  dialect  which  is  intel- 
ligible to  few  foreigners  and  scarcely  even  to 
Frenchmen  at  a  distance  from  Lyons — if trcw),  by 
Mistral.  M.  Aicard  has  evidently  been  inspired 
by  this  poem.  His  subject  is  the  love  story  of  a 
peasant  and  a  peasant  woman,  Nor(^  and  Miette, 
the  diminutives  of  Honors  and  Marie.  This  return 
to  simple  poetry  has  been  almost  uniformly 
successful.  Possibly  fault  might  be  found  with 
the  poet  for  laying  too  much  stress  on  descrip- 
tion, and  also  for  not  being  suffisiently  true  to 
life  in  certain  highly  idealised  portraits.  But 
such  a  criticism  cannot  prevent  this  new  book 
from  placing  M.  Aicard  in  a  very  high  rank 
among  our  younger  poets.  I  may  add,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  interested  in  personal 
details,  that  M.  Aicard  is  an  admirable  reader 
of  his  own  verses,  and  that,  before  giving  his 
poem  to  the  press,  he  declaimed  it  himself  with 
remarkable  success  in  one  of  the  literary 
acUona  of  Paris,  that  of  Mdme.  Edmond  Adam 
r  Juliette  Lamber),  editor  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue, 
While  M.  Aicard  is  effecting  a  return  to 
rustic  poetry,  M.  Charpentier  likewise  gives 


UB  iL  Itaurice  Bouchor's  Coniea  Parisiena, 
This  poet,  half  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  study  of  your 
authors,  possesses  qualities  ot  humour  which 
are  not  often  to  be  found  in  France.  His  book 
consists  of  stories  half  fantastic,  hilf  Sitirical, 
written  with  wild  vigour  and  unreserved 
audacity.  Finally,  a  new-comer,  M.  Oodin, 
has  brought  out  (Lemerre)  a  colleotioa  of 
poems,  La  CitS  UToire,  which  heralds  the  adrent 
of  a  genuine  poet  in  the  energy  of  its  verse  and 
the  depth  of  its  emotion.  He  possesses  as  yet 
neither  the  breadth  of  M.  Jean  Aicard  nor  the 
remarkably  fresh  imagination  of  M.  Boucbor: 
but  he  feels  keenly  and  writes  vigorously.  If 
he  adds  labour  to  his  natural  gifts,  he  may  go 
far  in  poetry. 

I  have  left  myself  but  little  space  to  speak  of 
books  on  philosophy  and  history.  First  and 
foremost  must  be  noted  La  FaychologU,  jast 
published  by  M.  Paul  Janet  (Delagrave).  Thia 
work,  which  is  inteaded  alike  for  students  and 
men  of  the  wofld,  attests  considerable  progress 
in  the  teaching  of  this  science  in  France.  Hither- 
to,  and  under  the  protracted  influence  of  Victor 
Oousin,  French  ofnoial  philosophy  has  remiined 
outside  the  European  movement.  The  works  of 
Hamilton,  Lewes,  J.  S.  Mill,  Alexander  Biia, 
Herbert  Sponoer,  were  known  only  toa  fewchoico 
spirits.  The  new  theories  on  the  association  of 
ideas  were  not  taught.  Physiology  was  so 
completely  divorced  from  psychology  that  no 
notion  was  given  to  students  on  the  subject  of 
the  nervous  system  and  tiie  brain.  The  study  of 
sensations  was  thus  completely  isolated  from 
the  study  of  sense.  The  publication  twelre 
years  ago  of  a  book  by  M.  Bibot  on  English 
psychology  was  the  beginning  of  a  salutary  re- 
form, which  is  officially  competed  by  M.  Janet's 
work.  AL  Janet,  in  fact,  who  is  a  professor  ia  the 
Paris  Faculty  and  a  meoiber  of  the  Institate, 
is  qualified  to  represent  in  some  measure  tlw 
whole  of  the  university ;  and  the  introda«tioa 
of  the  newest  theories  into  his  book  is  enoogh 
to  prove  that  the  old  method  of  teachiog  hu 
had  its  day.  This  symptom  must  be  notioed 
with  great  satisfaction,  for  the  real  remedy  for 
what  our  statesmen  call  the  clerical  danger  is 
not  to  be  found  in  laws  of  repression,  but  rather 
in  a  solid  philosophical  education  of  our  yonng 
students  which  will  deliver  them  froiA  that 
dread  of  ideas  which  has  oftused  all  thereaotioai 
of  the  present  century. 

I  will  close  my  letter  by  mentioniog  tiie 
publication  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Memoirj 
of  Madame  de  E^musat  (L^vy),  already  so  fully 
discussed,  and  of  the  appearance  of  Uie  second 
volume  of  the  Chanaonnier  hiatorique  duXVIII' 
Steele  (Quantin).  This  volume  comprises  the 
political  poems  of  the  years  1716  and  1717, 
which  enable  us  to  follow  step  by  step  the 
popular  sentiments  of  the  day.  The  earliest 
pieces  attest  the  confidence  of  the  French  people 
in  the  Regent;  then  come  the  disillusions;  the 
Prince's  cynical  contempt  for  morality,  tne 
follies  of  the  Ministers,  the  gallantries  of  the 
princesses,  are  each  in  their  turn  the  subjects  of 
the  most  bitter  jesto.  Finally,  the  financier 
Law,  the  author  of  a  fearful  public  catastrophe, 
becomes  almost  the  sole  object  of  satire.  M. 
Victor  Hugo  is  publishing  with  the  same  firm 
a  final  edition  of  his  works,  with  yariants  from 
the  original  MS3.  Two  volumes  have  alreidy 
appeared.  Paul  Bouboet. 

SEIiSOTED    BOOKS. 
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OOEBEaPONDENOE. 

THB  '' BISON  BASILIKE." 

British  Mosenin :  April  19, 1880. 

May  I  \»  allowed  a  little  space  in  your 
oolumna  to  reply  to  two  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Bawaon  Gardiner  last  week  in  his  friendly 
criticism  on  my  Preface  to  Mr.  Stock's  reprint 
aitheJffikon  BaHUke,  because  it  seems  to  me 
that,  owing  to  my  having  expressed  myself 
lomewhat  obfloureiy,  he  has  consequently 
rerersed  my  argument  and  its  intended  mean- 
ing  ?  When  I  say  that  "  the  discorery  of  the 
identity  of  the  Becord  Office  prayer  with  one 
of  the  prayers  at  the  end  of  the  Eikon  giyes  in- 
dubitable authenticity  to  what  has  always,  from 
Milton  down  to  Mr.  Pattison,  been  looked  upon 
18  parcel  of  the  Eihm  itself,"  I  do  not  mean  at 
ill  to  imply  that  all  the  writers  on  the  author- 
^p  of  tne  Eikon  hold  those  prayers  to  be  part 
and  parcel  of  the  book,  but  only  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  royal  authorship  of  it,  and  who 
think  that  the  plagiarism  of  the  first  prayer 
defitroys  the  claim  of  the  King  to  any  part  of 
the  work ;  and  I  contend  that  henceforth  idl 
lueh  persons  must  hold  that  this  diBcoyery 
of  the  Record  Office  prayer  indubitably  authen- 
ticates, not  only  that  portion  of  the  Eikon^  but 
liso  all  the  former  part  As  I  do  not  myself 
oonaider  the  prayers  to  be  part  of  the  Eikon,  I 
accordingly  ar^e  in  my  Preface  that  *'  a  subse- 
quent Appendix  cannot  have  anything  to  do 
vith  the  authentic  character  of  a  work  of  which, 
it  the  time  of  publication,  it  formed  no  por- 
tion." 

In  the  seoond  place,  Mr.  Gkirdiner*s  supposi- 
tion (arguing  for  the  moment  on  the  Gauden 
ode),  *'  that  Qauden  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
prayen  from  Juxon  through  Dappa,  seeing 
that,  according  to  Mrs.  Gauden's  story,  her 
husband  employed  Duppa  to  show  the  Eikon  to 
Charles  I.,"  is  exceedingly  easy  of  refutation, 
isd  cannot  be  entertained  for  one  single 
moment  if  it  be  remembered  that,  according  to 
Mrt.  Oauden'B  story,  Boyston,  not  Dugard, 
printed  the  Eikon  for  her  husband,  and  we  know 
that  Dngardy  not  Boyston,  printed  the  prayers 
in  the  Appendix.         Edwabd  J.  L.  Sooxx. 


THE  SITE  OF  BAAMSES. 
The  Ltrohes,  Westbnrj-on-Tf ym :  April  16«  1880. 

While  fully  endorsing  Prof.  Sayce's  accept- 
ance of  Brnj58ch*s  theory  of  the  Exodus,  I 
venture  to  think  that  he  does  less  than  justice 
to  the  claim  of  Tel-el-Maskhuta  (or  Masroota) 
to  be  identified  with  the  site  of  the  Baamses  of 
the  Bible.  Few  topographical  puzzles  have 
been  more  discussed  tiian  this.  May  1  take 
leave  briefly  to  state  the^o  and  contra  of  the 
oaseP 

The  Bible-text  runs  thus  :— *«  And  they  built 
for  Pharaoh  treasure-cities  Pithom  and  Baam- 
ses" (Bxod.  i.  11).  "  Pithom  "  transcribes  Pi, 
or  Pa-Tum,  the  city,  or  abode,  of  Turn,  a  solar 
deity  chiefly  worahipped  in  the  East  of  the 
Delta;  "Baamses"  transcribes  Pa-Bameses, 
the  city,  or  abode,  of  Bameses,  Bameses  being 
a  royal  and  divine  name,  signifying  the  son  of 
Ba.  Here  it  is  well  to  remark  that  this  juxta- 
position of  names  is  b^  no  means  fortuitous. 
Tum  represents  the  setting,  Ba  the  rising  sun  ; 
for  which  reason  these  deities  are  often  re- 
presented, as  it  were  antithetically,  on  fuaereal 
stelae.  Also,  as  M.  Gr^baut  has  shown,  Ba 
and  Tum  were  held  reciprocally  to  engender 
each  other.  Pa-Tum  and  Pa-Bameses  were 
therefore  t^n  cities,  doubtless  containing  twin- 
temples,  in  which  the  cult  of  the  one  would  be 
the  complement  of  the  cult  of  the  other.  Hence 
it  may  reasonably  be  concluded  that  Pa-Tum 
and  Pa-Bameses  were  situate  not  very  far  apart. 
That  they  were  cities  of  Goshen  is  certain ;  and 
Bmgsch  opines  that  Pa-Tum,  at  all  events, 
belonged  to  the  Bethroi'tic  Nome,  the  position 
of  which  is  not  yet  determined.  The  names  of 
both  occur  in  the  Anastasi  papyri  (British 
Museum),  which  doouments  date  from  the 
Nineteenth  Dynasty,  and  are  contemporary 
with  Bameses  II. 

The  most  salient  feature  of  the  Bible-text  is 
the  name  of  '*  Baamses,"  which  unquestionably 
I)oints  to  a  city  built  by  a  Pharaoh  of  that 
name.  If  we  assume  that  Pharaoh  to  be 
Bameses  11.  (a  point  upon  which  Egypt- 
ologists are  mostly  unanimous),  we  are  at 
once  confronted  by  the  fact  that  this  ruler 
gave  his  name  to  several  Egyptian  cities.  There 
was  a  Pa-Bameses  at  Aboo  Simbel,  a  Pa- 
Bameses  near  Memphis,  and  no  less  than  three 
Pa-Hameses  in  the  Delta.  Of  course,  this 
complicates  the  question  as  to  which  Pa- 
Bameses  the  Israelites  laboured  to  build.  Herr 
Brugsoh,  having  discovered  a  hieroglyphic  text 
which  shows  that  Bameses  II.  gave  his  own 
name  to  Tanis  (San  »  Zoan),  concludes  that  this 
famous  and  magnificent  city  was  the  '*  Baam- 
ses "  of  the  Bible ;  but  then  Bameses  II.  was  a 
notorious  usurper  of  the  works  of  his  pre- 
decessors. M.  Ohabas  identifies  ''  Baamses  " 
with  Pelusium.  Others  have  proposed  Heli- 
opolis,  Babloon  (old  Oairo),  and  Toossoom, 
on  the  Suez  Canal.  Lepsius  gives  his  ver- 
dict in  favour  of  Tel-el-MMroota,  better 
known  to  travellers  as  Ramais  station  on  the 
railway  line  between  Zagazig  and  Ismailia. 
This  last  identification  has  been  warmly  dis- 
puted ;  but  I  scarcely  think  that  every  point  in 
its  favour  has  yet  been  stated,  or  that  those 
already  stated  have  been  fully  considered.  For 
my  own  par|,  I  incline  to  believe  that  Tel-el- 
Masroota  is  not  only  the  ''Baamses"  of  the 
Bible,  but  that  it  is  also  the  Fa-Ramesei  of 
the  Third  Auastasi  papyrus. 

(I)  Prof.  Sayce  objects  that  the  mound  of 
Tel-el-Masroota  is  too  small  to  be  the  site  of 
Pharaoh's  "  treasure-city ; "  but  I  fail  to  see 
why  a  treasure-city  (in  Egyptian  a  hekhen) 
should  necessarily  be  very  large.  In  the 
simplest  acceptation  of  the  word,  a  hekhen 
would  seem  to  be  a  military  storehouse  and 
stronghold,  where  provisions  and  arms  might 
be  kept,  and  booty  safely  deposited.  The  mound 
of  Tel-el-Masroota  is  qmte  large  enough  to  cover 
not  only  the  r^ins  of  f^  very  lar^e  fortress,  but 


also  of  a  considerable  town.  Also,  as  shown 
below,  important  remains  which  prove  the 
city  to  have  extended  beyond  the  fortified 
enclosure  have  been  discovered  under  the  allu- 
vial deposit  surrounding  the  actual  mound. 

(2)  Prof.  Sayce  contends  that  there  is  no  evi- 
deuce  to  show  that  the  ancient  town  on  this  site 
was  named  after  Bameses  II.  Now,  the  name 
of  Bamns  does  not  appear  to  have  been  given  to 
the  railway  station,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
by  the  French  constructors  of  the  Une.  la 
the  Guide  Johannc  (Bgyptologioally  edited  by 
Prof.  Maspero)  we  read : — **  pr^s  du  canal  Abou- 
Dibab,  se  trouve  Bamsis,  qui  rappelle  ^videm- 
ment  une  ancienne  ville  de  Ramses,  pass^e  sous 
silence  par  les  historiens  profanes."  This 
passage  clearly  shows  the  name  to  be  a 
Pharaonie  survival,  and  not  modern  French. 
Again,  some  pages  farther  on  : — "  Oe  lieu  [Tel- 
el-Masroota]  rSpond  d^aprks  les  distances  de 
VltinSraire  d'Antonine  a  remplacement  de 
Tantique  Barneses  construite  par  les  H^breux  " 
(p.  417).  Had  the  name  been  modern,  and 
given  by  the  French,  it  is  clear  that  these 
passages  could  not  occur  in  a  volume  com- 
piled by  Prof.  Isambart,  and  revised  by  Prof. 
Maspero.  Bricks  stamped  with  the  name  of 
Bameses  n.,  and  a  sculptured  block  repre- 
senting that  Pharaoh  enthroned  between  Ba 
and  Tum,  have  been  found  on  the  spot.  Also, 
when  the  tlqw  fresh- water  canal,  which  here 
runs  parallel  with  the  railway,  was  in  course 
of  excavation  in  1876  there  were  discovered 
in  a  spot  closely  adjoining  the  mound, 
under  a  deep  alluvial  deposit,  two  fine  sphinxes 
engraved  with  the  cartouches  of  Bameses  II. 
These  sphinxes  apparently  formed  part  of  a 
dromosy  and  would  probably  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  foundations  of  a  temple  had 
the  ground  been  laid  open  in  that  direction. 

(3)  The  evidence  of  tne  Anastasi  papyrus  (No. 
III.,  British  Museum)  remains  to  be  taken. 
This  papyrus  contains  a  letter  written  by  one 
Panbesa,  a  scribe,  in  which  he  narrates  the 
abundance  and  pleasantness  of  a  certain  Pa- 
Bameses  built  by  Bameses  II.,  and  supposed 
by  Brugsoh  to  be  identical,  not  only  with  the 
**  Baamses"^  of  the  Bible,  but  with  the  city  of 
Tanis,  to  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  Bameses 
II.  attached  his  own  name.  This  letter  speaks  of 
Pa-Bameses  as  a  ''port,"  at  which  ships  dis- 
charged all  kinds  of  rare  delicacies,  including 
fish  from  the  Euphrates ;  and  shows  it  to  have 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  various  lakes,  one 
of  which  ''furnished  nitre."  It  was  also  adjacent 
to  the  Shot  Hor  or  sacred  Pool  of  Horus— a 
piece  of  water  which  is  a^ain  mentioned  in  a 
celebrated  lapidary  inscription  at  Karnak.  The 
Karnak  text  likewise  shows  that,  to  the  north 
of  the  Pool  of  Horus,  there  ran  a  canal  called 
Shakana,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  letter  of 
Panbesa.  Now  the  mound  of  Tel-el-Masroota 
answers  to  these  descriptions  with  singular 
acc'iracy.  It  is  situate  on  the  borders  of  an 
ancient  canal  begun  by  Seti  I.,  and  carried  on 
by  Bameses  II.  This  canal,  which  various 
classical  writers  mention  as  designed  to  unite 
"  the  two  seas,"  was,  at  all  events,  completed 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Bitter  Lakes,  so 
communicating  with  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  the 
Bed  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  mouths 
of  the  Euphrates.  The  lake  which  '*  fur- 
nished nitre "  would  be  one  of  these  natron 
lakes.  Tel-el-Masroota  is  also  not  far  from  a 
sheet  of  water  (Lake  Mahsamah)  formerly 
filled  by  the  high  Niles,  but  now  utilised 
by  the  Canal  Company.  The  ancient  canal 
runs  precisely  io  the  north  of  this  lake,  which 
I  take  to  be  the  Pool  of  Horns. 

If  Tel-el-Masroota  may  on  the  foregoing 
grounds  be  entitled  to  identification  with 
'I  Baamses,"  two  other  mounds,  both  on  the 
line  of  the  ancient  canal,  have  been  proposed  as 
the  probable  site  of  Pa-Tum.  The  nearest, 
Tel-el-Kebeer  (the  "  Big  Mound  " ),  lies  seven 
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miles  west  of  Lake  MahBamab,  and  in  the  centre 
of  theyalley  throogh  wliicli  the  andent  canal  was 
carried.  X  scarcely  suppose  that  I  can  be  the 
first  to  whom  it  has  occuired  that  the  name  of 
this  valley,  Wody  TUmildt,  almost  as  certainly 
perpetuates  the  name  of  Turn  as  Bamsia  perpe- 
tuates the  name  of  Ba.  Again,  there  is  surely 
some  local  significance  in  the  sculpture  before 
mentioned,  which  represents  Bameses  II.  in 
company  with  Tum  and  Ra. 

It  will,  doubtless,  be  objected  to  these 
identifications  that,  according  to  the  topo- 
graphical information  derived  firam  the  monu- 
ments by  Branch,  Fithom  must  be  sought 
in  the  Sethroitio  Nome,  of  which  he  makes  a 
littoral  province,  deriving  its  name  from  Set' 
ro-Tiaia,  the  Land  of  the  Mouths:  t'.e.,  the 
Tanitic,  Pelusiac,  and  Mendesian  mouths  of  the 
Nile.  Among  other  proposed  derivations  are 
« the  place  of  the  worship  of  Set-Ba"  (Birch) 
and  '*  Seth  of  the  Outlet  '^(Bunsen).  I  would, 
however,  with  the  utmost  diffidence,  submit 
that  this  Nome  may  have  been  named  after  the 
Sacred  Pool,  and  that  Sethro'ites  might  possibly 
be  a  Greek  rendering  of  Shet-Hor,  '*  Fithom 
and  Baamses "  bein|f  thus  brouffht  down  some 
thirty  miles  farther  inland,  it  foUows  that  Set- 
ro'hata  would  cease  to  be  applicable  as  a  deriva- 
tion. 

Finally,  **  Fithom  and  Baamses  "  are  said  to 
have  been  '*  built  for  Fharaoh;"  therefore 
they  were  new  cities.  Tanis  (Zoan),  which 
contains  remains  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
Dynasties,  and  is  mentioned  in  Numb.  xiii.  23 
as  built  seven  years  after  Hebron,  could  iu  no 
sense  have  been  said  to  be  "  built  for  "  Barneses 
II.  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty.  This  ^one,  I 
venture  to  think,  disposes  of  the  theory  which 
woold  identify  the  capital  of  the  Hyksos  with 
that  <' treasure-city"  for  which  the  Israelites 
were  condemned  to  make  those  ''  huge  bricks 
stamped  with  the  eartoucJie  of  Barneses  II" 
which  Frof.  Ebers  observed  in  the  great  wall  of 
circuit  at  Tel-el-Masroota. 

Amelia  B.  Edwasds. 
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SCIENCE. 

Fr6blem9  of  Life  and  Mind.  Third  Series. 
By  George  Henrj  Lewes.  In  2  vols. 
(Triibner  and  Co.) 

In  these  two  volumes  we  have  all  that  the 
author  achieved  towards  the  completion 
of  his  great  work,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  be  grateful  that  so  much  has  been  done. 
Though  not  actually  complete— for  the  editor 
tells  us  that  the  last  problem  is  but  a  frag- 
ment, and  there  is  no  internal  evidence  to 
show  that  this  was  to  have  been  the  last — ^the 
work  sufficiently  makes  known  the  author's 
later  and  riper  views  on  the  province  of 
philosophy  in  general  and  more  particularly  on 
the  scope  and  method  of  biology  and  psy- 
chology. To  say  that  these  views  are,  as  a 
whole,  bold  and  original  on  the  one  hand  and 
carefully  founded  on  scientific  research  on 
the  other,  is  to  deal  them  but  scanty  praise. 
These  five  volumes  conserve  the  well-matured 
thought  of  one  who  has  hardly  an  equal  in 
recent  philosophical  literature  in  breadth 
and  accuracy  of  knowledge,  and  to  whose 
restless  and  versatile  mind  originality  of  con- 
ception was  a  necessity.  Combining  this 
volume  of  special  knowledge,  biological,  psy- 
chological, historical,  and  literary,  with  a  high 
degree  of  generalising  power,  he  has  struck 
out  conceptions  which,  while  closely  related 
to  the  scientific  ideas  of  the  hour,  are  also  far 
in  advance  of  them.  Thus  he  is  commonly 
looked  on  as  heterodox  in  biology,  though 
some  of  his  ideas,  as,  for  example,  that  of  the 
fundamental  identity  of  all  nervous  structures, 
are  slowly  being  taken  up  by  specialists. 
Whether  such  a  range  of  exact  special  infor- 
mation as  Mr.  Lewes  possessed  is  compatible 
with  the  highest  quality  of  philosophical  syn- 
thesis  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  Our  modem 
field  of  research  may  have  become  too  finely 
sub-divided  to  allow  of  a  second  philosophic 
achievement  comparable  with  that  of  Aris- 
totle. However  this  may  be,  Mr.  Lewes 
sometimes  seems  to  show  in  his  treatment  of 
properly  metaphysical  questions  an  inability 
completely  to  transport  himself  from  the 
scientific  to  the  philosophic  point  of  view. 
Yet,  if  he  is  now  and  again  too  speculative 
for  the  specialist,  and  not  speculative  enough 
for  the  metaphysician,  he  has  at  once  served 
both  science  and  philosophy  by  that  large  and 
luminous  treatment  of  ultimate  scientific 
ideas  which  is  eminently  fitted  to  become 
the  basis  of  a  sound  philosophy. 

After  laying  the  foundations  of  his  creed, 
and  discussing  the  physical  basis  of  mind, 
Mr.  Lewes  deals  in  this  third  series  of  prob- 
lems with  the  special  questions  of  psychology. 
The  First  Problem,  published  in  a  separate 
volume,  treats  of  "the  object,  scope,  and 
method  "  of  the  science.  The  author  believes 
in  a  common  objective  science  of  psychology, 
which  is  to  take  the  place  of  l^he  individual 
subjective  psychologies  **  of  Kant  and  Hegel, 
Locke  and  Spencer.*'  And,  what  is  more, 
he  believes  in  a  separate  science  of  mind  apart 
from  biology,  though  closely  related  to  this. 
Thus  he  moves  away  from  his  old  Comtean 
standpoint.  Such  a  science  must,  he  thinks, 
be  constituted  by  consistently  combining 
introspection  with  objective  observation.  He 
has  a  good  word  to  say  for  introspection,  not 
onl^  as  a^inst  the  Co]ptei9ts,  but  as  against 


those  physiologists  who  are  apt  to  write  u 
if  nerve  cells  and  nerve  fibres  had  divalged 
to  them  in  the  very  act  of  microscopic  inspec- 
tion the  secrets  of  their  conscioas  life.  On 
the  other  hand  he  opposes  himself  to  those 
who,  like  J.  S.  Mill,  do  not  carry  oat  the  ides 
of  a  physiological  psychology  to  its  logical 
conclusions,  but  who  continue  to  talk  of 
"  mental  causation  "  apart  from  the  determin- 
ing physical  conditions. 

Mr.  Lewes  takes  a  more  independent  viev 
of  the  relation  of  human  to  animal  psychology. 
When  he    set    out    in    his    researches  e 
was,  he  tells  us,  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  studying  the  manifestations  of  miod 
in  the  lower  animals  as  the  simplest  order  of 
phenomena.    But  later  on   he   found  this 
method  to  be  the  wrong  one.     InvestigatioQ 
must  proceed,  not  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  but  from  the  more  easily  accessible 
to  the   less  easily  accessible.    And  in  the 
nature  of  things,  the  feelings  of  the  lower 
animals  are  very  imperfectly  known  to  i^ 
and  reoent  attempts   to  reason  from  them 
show;  he  thinks,  how  easy  it  is  to  fall  into  a 
subjective  anthropomorphic  illusion  respecting 
their  real  character.      Yet  whQe  the  psy- 
chologist can  obtain  but  scanty  aid  from  this 
source,  he  must  survey   the   human  mind 
itself  in  its  historical  aspects.    The  study  of 
psychological  conditions  can  only  be  carried 
on  with  respect  to  the  fundamental  Jwidms 
of  mind  ;  the  study  of  the  faculties  inToives 
a  constant  reference  to  the  social  medium 
and  the  modifications  effected  byexperieDce 
and  history,  to  influences  which  must  be  dis- 
tinguished as  '^  spiritaal."      History  is  "an 
experiment  instituted    by  society,  siiK^  it 
presents  conspicuous   variations    of  mental 
reactions  under  varying  social  conditions,  and 
exhibits  on  a  large  scale  the  evolution  of 
sentience  and  conceptions  from   germs  of 
emotional  and  intellectual  experiences "  (pp. 
152,  153). 

In  these  views  on  the  scope  and  method  oi 
psychology,  there  is  nothing,  I  think,  to  take 
exception  to.  They  are  just  in  themselra 
and  forcibly  expressed.  More  particularly,  it 
may  be  said  that  those  of  Mr.  Lewes'^ 
readers  who  thought  he  was  bringing  con- 
fusion into  the  arrangement  of  the  moral 
sciences  by  making  psychology  depend  on 
sociology  will  be  relieved  to  find  that  this 
threatened  revolution  resolves  itself  into  a 
harmless  assertion  of  the  dependence  of  the 
higher  phenomena  of  mind  on  the  processes 
of  historical  development.  But  when,  apropoi 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  definition  of  psychology,  the 
author  seeks  to  define  the  subject  in  relation 
to  the  objective  sciences  generally,  his  a^- 
ment  seems  to  me  to  be  much  less  conrinciog. 

''The  antithesis  [he  writes]  between objectire 
and  subjective  may  serve  to  distinguish  physi- 
ology from  psychology,  but  it  does  not  mark 
out  psychology  as  totaUy  opposed  to  all  other 
sciences,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  lic<^ 
wise  deal  with  phenomena  having  the  twofold 
aspect.  The  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodiw, 
the  motions  of  minerals  and  ^ises,  and  tne 
motions  of  organic  bodies  are  objectiye  aspect! 
of  our  sensible  i^eotionB**  (p.  66). 

This  is  far  from  being-  clear.  When  yrefal^ 
of  the  relations  of  psychology  to  pbysiologj 
we  are  thinking  of  the  coincidence  in  time  of 
the  tifo%^^  of  events— physical  processes 
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in  the  n«nroi]8  spiem,  and  mental  processes 
confined  to  the  individnal  mind.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Spenoer  sets  psychology 
in  antitheeis  to  the  physical  sciences  as  a 
whole,  including  physiology,  he  does  so 
hecanse  of  the  radical  distinction  between 
sabject  and  object,  feeling  in  any  number  of 
minds  and  thing  felt,  that  underlies  all  our 
consdous  states.  Mr.  Lewes  here  makes  the 
relation  of  particular  feeling  to  its  physio- 
logical conditions  identical  with  that  of 
feeling  in  general  to  the  thing  felt,  regard- 
ing them  both  as  cases  of  a  twofold 
aspect.  By  so  doing  he  seems  to  me, 
as  he  seems  to  Mr.  Shadworth  Hodgson, 
to  confuse  the  scientific  question  of  **  condi- 
tions" with  the  philosophic  question  of 
''aspects."  We  mark  off  psychology  from 
all  the  physical  sciences  just  because  it  is 
here  allowable  to  abstract  from  the  subjective 
aspect,  which  is  common  to  all  minds,  and 
therefore  taken  for  granted.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  the  physiologist  studies  nervous 
processes  he  is  compelled  on  scientific  grounds 
to  take  account  of  the  particular  individual 
fedings  which  accompany  these  processes.  The 
relation  of  psychology  to  the  physical  sciences 
m  general  is  thus  quite  unlike  its  relation  to 
physiology  in  particular. 

To  attempt  to  reduce  the  concomitance  of 
feeling  and  nervous  change  to  a  case  of  a 
*'  twofold  aspect "  is  distinctly  extra-scientific. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  ''scientific 
monism,"  however  much  it  may  be  the  vogue 
to  talk  of  it  just  now.  Whether  such  a 
reduction  is  philosophically  possible  under 
the  form  of  a  metaphysi^  monism  I  do 
not  now  enquire.  The  important  thing  to  be 
remembered  is  that  any  attempt  at  such  a 
reduction  is  metaphysics  and  not  science. 
Science  proceeds  on  the  well-recognised  dis- 
tinctions of  common-sense,  and  common-sense 
is  yet  a  long  way  from  believing  that  when  a 
man  has  a  sensation  of  red  the  object  of  his 
sensation  is  a  nervous  action  in  the  optic  centre. 
This  nervous  process  is,  no  doubt,  a  possible 
object  of  perception  to  minds  generally  under 
certain  barely  conceivable  circumstances,  but 
its  subjective  correlate  would,  in  this  imagin- 
able case,  be  nothing  like  a  sensation  of  red. 
I  do  not  dwell  on  &is  without  good  reason. 
The  confusion  of  metaphysics  and  science 
xespectiog  the  relations  of  the  mental  and 
the  physical  led,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  the 
ease  of  Mr.  Lewes,  to  hasty  and  inade- 
quate scientific  construction.  His  concep- 
tion of  the  invariable  concomitance  of 
feeling  or  sentience  with  nervous  action  is 
of  course  a  thoroughly  legitimate  one  if  it  be 
well  established.  Bat  is  it  well  established  ? 
I  fully  agree  with  him  that  consciousness  is 
made  up  of  a  vast  number  of  very  imperfectly 
distingaished  feelings,  a  proposition  which 
is  further  ably  illustrated  in  the  Second 
Problem  (vol.  ii.).  But  his  repeated  dis- 
cussions of  the  relation  of  feeling  to  con- 
sciousness, and  of  that  remarkable  endow- 
ment, **  sensibility,"  which  seems  to  be  always 
becoming  something  purely  physical  in  spite 
of  all  the  author's  efforts  to  breathe  a  soul 
into  it,  serve,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  only  to  make 
more  clear  the  fact  that  the  author,  without 
sufficient  scientific  evidence,  projects  feeling 
behind  nerve-process  just  because  there  is  in 
his  mind  the  foregone  metaphysical  conclusion 


that  the  two  things  are  but  complementary 
aspects  of  the  same  ultimate  reality. 

Let  us,  however,  leave  these  difficult 
metaphysical  points,  and  turn  to  the  author's 
working  out  of  the  details  of  psychology  in 
the  second  and  larger  volume.  Here,  where 
he  is  on  more  scientific  ground,  his  exposition 
becomes  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  In 
its  assemblage  of  novel  and  striking  facts, 
and  in  its  rich  and  fruitful  suggestions,  this 
volume  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all.  The  fundamental  conception  that 
the  nervous  organism  is  a  unity,  and  that 
what  we  speak  of  as  the  series  of  distinct 
states  of  consciousness  stands  out  from  a 
dark  background  of  vaguely  recognised  feel- 
ings, is  here  made  good  use  of  to  counter- 
act the  too  analytical  and  abstract  method 
current  among  psychologists.  Mr.  Lewes 
shows  that  the  result  of  any  given 
stimulus  is  always  determined  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  general  state  of  tension  of  the 
organism,  or  the  ''psychostatical  condition  " 
of  the  moment.  The  results  of  all  past  ex- 
perience and  development  show  themselves  in 
this  ''sensorial  attitude."  Our  perceptions 
are  determined  by  "  preperceptions,"  so  that 
we  often  only  see  what  we  expect  to  see. 
Moreover,  every  single  perception  depends  on 
a  previous  process  of  "  orientation,"  or  taking 
our  bearings  as  to  our  actual  surround- 
ings. 

"  The  objective  landscape  of  sense  is  determined 
by  this  orientation,  whereby  each  object  has  its 
relative  position,  and  all  positions  are  connected 
with  our  own;  the  subjective  landscape  of 
thought  is  also  then  determined,  each  image  and 
idea  having  its  relative  position,  and  its  con- 
nexion with  the  systemy  or  series,  of  conscious- 
ness" (ii.  109). 

The  sum  of  this  predetermining  influence  is 
our  personality.  '*  Every  sensible  impression, 
every  proposition,  every  social  action,  is 
appereeived  by  this  personal  centre."  This 
same  disposition  to  recognise  the  organic 
complexity  of  mental  phenomena  is  seen  in 
the  account  of  memory  and  association. 
Here  the  author  does  good  service  by  laying 
emphasis  on  those  subtle  analogies  of  feeling 
which  often  help  to  determine  the  sequence 
of  our  ideas,  as  also  on  "  the  ground  tone 
of  feeling  or  mental  disposition  of  the  time," 
which  exercises  so  great  an  influence  on  the 
course  of  our  thoughts  both  in  waking  and 
in  dreaming  consciousness. 

Under  Problem  iii.,  "  The  Sphere  of  Sense 
and  the  Logic  of  Feeling,"  our  author  investi- 
gates the  process  of  grouping  or  the  co- 
ordination of  nervous  elements  in  the  region  of 
sensation  and  instinctive  action.  Here  the 
mental  operation  is  as  much  "  logical  "  as  in 
the  region  of  intellect  proper,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  the  determination  of  one  state  of  feeling  by 
antecedent  states.  Animal  inference  consists 
of  "  intuitive "  as  distinguished  from 
"  critical ' '  j  udgments.  Even  sensation  involves 
a  like  process  of  grouping.  Here  the  author 
refers  to  the  curious  experiments  of  Meyer, 
confirmed  by  Helmholtz  and  others,  by  which 
the  phenomenon  of  colour-contrast  is  produced 
on  a  piece  of  gray  paper  laid  on  a  coloured 
ground  and  covered  with  a  thin  sheet  of  white 
paper.  The  explanation  of  the  phenomena  is 
that  the  eye  supposes  the  intervening  sheet  of 
paper  to  be  coloured  and  so  miyudges  the 


actual  colour  of  the  underlying  scrap.  These 
experiments,  says  Mr.  Lewes, 

"prove  that  even  in  sensations  of  colour 
commonly  held  to  be  simple  affections  of  the 
retina,  or  simple  impressions  on  the  organ  of 
sight,  there  is  involved  such  a  co-operation  of 
the  sentient  organism,  such  a  reaction  of  the 
sensorium,  as  would  if  considered  by  itself  be 
termed  an  intellectual  act,  a  judgment"  (ii. 
275). 

In  other  words  the  predisposing  conditions  of 
the  moment  may  overpower  the  effect  of  the 
stimulus  disposing  the  reaction  of  the  centre 
to  take  the  form  of  a  particular  sensation* 
And  Mr.  Lewes  rightly  connects  this  produc- 
tion of  an  illusory  sensation  by  a  false 
judgment  in  normal  circumstances  with  the 
hallucinations  of  abnormal  life. 

Among  the  many  curious  questions  raised 
in  the  Third  Problem,  that  of  double  sensa- 
tion deserves  to  be  specially  referred  to.  Mr. 
Lewes  (pp.  2^0,  etseq.)  narrates  a  remarkable 
case  of  two  brothers,  Nussbaumer  by  name, 
who  have  always  had  sensations  of  colour 
simultaneously  excited  by  sensations  of 
sound,  notes  of  a  certain  pitch  haying  their 
special  concomitant  colours.  This  curious 
fact  is  by  no  means  isolated,  but  seems  to 
have  its  analogues  in  some  of  the  strange 
discoveries  recently  made  by  Mr.  Galton  re- 
specting people's  idiosyncrasies  in  the  manner 
of  visualising  numbers,  &c.  Mr.  Lewes  seeks 
to  bring  the  phenomenon  under  his  general 
principle  of  nervous  irradiation,  or  a  total 
excitation  of  the  nervous  organism  in  sensory 
stimulation,  though  he  offers  no  suggestion 
in  explanation  of  the  particular  connexion  of 
tone  and  colour  formed  in  this  case.  It  may 
be  added  that  throughout  this  volume 
the  author's  knowledge  of  abnormal 
mental  phenomena  is  made  to  throw  an 
interesting  light  on  normal  mental  processes. 
Mr.  Lewes  was  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  value  to  the  psychologist  of  a  study  of 
the  pathological  phenomena  of  mind. 

Another  point  of  great  interest  discussed 
under  this  Problem  is  that  of  the  muscular 
sense.  There  is  a  very  careful  re-investigation 
of  this  question  in  the  light  of  recent  clinical 
evidence.  Mr.  Lewes  holds  that  the  two 
ways  of  explaining  the  sensations  accompany- 
ing muscular  activity,  by  passive  and  by 
active  stimulation — that  is,  excitation  throagh 
sensory  and  through  motor  nerves — are  each 
one-sided. 

''The  evidence  proves  that  muscular  adjust- 
ments and  motor  feeUngs  may  exist  where  there 
is  anaesthesia  of  the  passive  sensibilities ;  there- 
fore these  latter  cannot  ba  the  sole  sources  of 
the  co-ordination  and  muscular  feeling.  But 
the  evidence  also  shows  that  the  passive  sensi- 
bilities normally  enter  into  the  complex  feeling, 
and  any  diminution  of  them  is  a  disturbance  of 
the  co-ordination,  and  a  variation  in  the  quality 
of  the  feeling"  (pp.  321,  322). 

He  thinks  that  the  motor  feeling  is  an  accom- 
paniment, not  of  the  outgoing  current  in  the 
motor  nerve,  as  Profs.  Bain,  Wuudt,  and 
others  hold,  but  of  a  reflected  current  through 
this  nerve,  sensory  and  motor  nerves  being 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  transmitting  an 
excitation  in  either  direction.  The  reasoning 
is  very  ingenious  and  forcible,  though  perhaps 
the  author  hardly  distinguishes  sufficiently 
between  muscular  sensations  proper  and  those 
tactual  and  other  sensations  which  normally 
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aisist  in  sofOtor  co-ordinatioD  joAt  aa  tha 
Bensations  of  the  ear  a^eist  tbe  Go-or4u^ationa 
of  the  motor  oervea  of  the  vocal  organ.  In 
cbae  cosn£xiQi»  with  the  oa^e  of  muscular 
sensation  the  author  gives  us  a  very  interest- 
ing acoount  of  motor  paroeptions  and  hallu- 
ctnations,  in  which  he  shows  himself  fully 
alive  to  the  important  part  taken  hy  active 
sensations  in  our  habitiud  conception  of  the 
self  and  not  self. 

Space  does  not  allow  me  to  follow  Mr. 
Lewes  any  farther  into  the  discussion  of  the 
interesting  details  of  his  Third  Problem,  nor 
to  do  more  than  barely  allude  to  the  pregnant 
hints  on  the  relation  of  different  mental  pro- 
cesses as  after-sensation  and  image,  image  and 
idea,  thrown  out  in  the  last  Problem  ('*  The 
Sphere  of  Intellect  and  the  Logic  <^  Signs"). 
Throaghout,  the  writer  never  fails  to  be 
luminous  and  stimulating  in  thought  and 
picturesque  and  foreible  in  language.  No 
student  of  psychology  who  wants  to  be  abreast 
with  recent  researches  will  be  able  to  dispense 
with  a  repeated  reference  to  this  concluding 
volume  of  the  series.  Though  deprived  of 
artistic  completeness,  it  is  a  worthy  conclusion 
to  a  literary  activity  of  a  remarkable  range 
and  of  a  uniformly  sustained  earnestness. 

Jakbs  Sully. 


KOTES  OF  TSAVSL. 


Thottoh,  perhaps,  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to 
place  implicit  reuanoe  on  the  rumours  which  have 
reached  the  Indian  Press  Commissioner  from 
Nepalese  sources,  that  Col.  Frejevalsky  and  his 
party  had  reached  the  northern  border  of  Tibet, 
we  are  glad  to  learn  that  no  anxiety  is  felt  by 
Bussian  geographers  about  the  expedition  on  the 

f  round  of  CoL  Prejevaisky's  long  silence.  We 
ear  on  good  authority  that  they  do  not  expect 
to  receive  any  intelli^nce  from  him  before  May, 
but  that,  if  nothing  is  heard  then,  it  is  possible 
that  there  may  be  some  foundation  for  the 
rumour  which  reached  Count  Szechenyi,  prob- 
ably in  Eastern  Tibet,  and  was  transmitted  by 
him  in  a  roundabout  way  to  Europe. 

CoL.  Moxjktah-Bby,  an  Egyptian  staff 
officer  of  considerable  scientific  attainments, 
left  Cairo  on  March  18  in  company  with  Col. 
Gordon's  successor  in  the  government  of  Soudan, 
in  which  region  he  has  been  directed  to  imder- 
take  a  series  of  geographioal  and  economic 
investigations. 

M.  Georqes  Bbvoil,  who  has  been  engaged 
for  some  years  in  explorations  on  the  East  Cosst 
of  Africa,  and  has  already  made  two  journeys 
to  the  Somali  country,  will  shortly  start  on  a 
third  expedition  among  the  Mijjertain  tribes 
who  occupy  the  coast  Hue  of  that  region. 

MM.  SABaiaas  and  Blotst,  of  Marseilles, 
are  about  to  undertake  an  expedition  in  East 
Africa  with  a  view  to  the  establishmeut  of  a 
line  of  direct  communications  from  Zanzibar  to 
Tabora  and  Uganda,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
operations  of  explorers. 

M.  DB  Lamothe  is  carrying  on  some  explora- 
tions in  Upper  Egypt  m  connexion  with  a 
projected  scheme  for  the  canalisation  of  the 
Nile,  the  idea  beins  that  it  u  quite  possible  to 
make  the  Albert  Nyanza  accessible  from  the 
sea. 

The  Soci^t^  Acad^mique  Lido-Chinoise  have 
recently  issued  (Paris :  Challamel  aind),  as  the 
second  volume  of  their  **  Mrfmoires,"  a  work 
entitled  L^Ouveriure  du  Fleuve  Rouge  et  Ua 
EvinemenU  de  Trng^King,  1872-73  :  Journal  de 
Y03  age  et  d'Exp^dition  de  J.  Dupuis,  with  a 
Preface  by  the  Marquis  de  Czoizier,  president 


of  the  society.  The  wprk  is  illustrated  by  a 
map  of  ToDg-J^ing^  and  the  basin  of  the  Bed 
]Etiver,  from  a  political  and  commercial  point  of 
view,  which  M.  Dui>uis  claims  to  have  coa- 
struoted  horn  previoosly  unpublished  ma. 
teriai ;  tliere  are  also  two  inset  maps,  the  one 
showing  the  commercial  routes  of  South- 
western China,  and  the  other  being  a  plan  of 
Hanoi.  M*  Dupuis,  we  believe,  was  for  some 
time  eng^eed  in  the  junk-trade  on  the  Yangtsze- 
kiang,  and  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the 
exploration  of  a  trade-route  by  the  river-arystem 
of  ToDg-King  into  South-western  China,  a 
subject  which  has  lately  given  nse  to  some  dis- 
cussion in  the  French  press. 

It  is  stated  that  M.  de  Brazza,  who  has  gone 
to  West  Africa  to  form  a  station  for  the  French 
branch  of  the  International  African  Aesociation 
either  on  the  Upper  Ogow^  or  the  Eiver  Alima, 
which  he  and  Dr.  Ballay  discovered,  is  strongly 
in  hopes  that  he  will  succeed  in  finding  a 
practicable  route  through  the  interior  to  the 
Upper  Congo  before  Mr.  Stanley  overcomes  the 
difficulties  presented  by  the  cataracts  with 
which  he  is  now  contending. 

Count  H.  d'Arpoatbe,,  a  distinguished 
botanist,  will  shortiy  leave  Europe  for  Cape 
Yard  in  Senegambia,  having  been  requested  hy 
the  Portuguese  Qovernment  to  undertake  the 
stiidy  of  the  flora  of  the  adjoining  archipelago 
as  veil  as  of  the  coast  of  Quioea. 

PaoF.  Waonbe  ii  to  leave  St.  Petersburg  at 
the  end  of  next  month  on  an  expedition  to  the 
White  Sea. 

Mb.  Weitkicke,  who  has  been  surveying  in 
South  Australia  between  Tennant's  Creek  and 
the  Herbert  Biver,  gives  on  the  whole  a  favour- 
able account  of  the  country  he  has  visited. 
One  level  tract,  which  was  estimated  to  be 
about  30,000  miles  in  extent,  was  found  to  con- 
sist of  rich  alluvial  soil,  covered  with  magnificent 
grass. 

The  Frendii  Government  have  decided  to 
send  a  scientific  expedition  to  Mexico,  and 
more  particularly  Yucatap,  and  it  is  stated  that 
Mr.  Peter  Lorillard,  of  New  York,  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  has  offered  to  contribute 
£6,000  towards  its  cost.  In  all  probability  the 
expedition  will  he  under  the  command  cl  M. 
D^^  Charnay,  who  u  already  favourably 
known  for  his  archaeolo&ical  explorations  in 
Yucatan  and  Southern  Mexico,  as  well  as  in 
Madagascar,  Java,  &c. 

The  Bev.  C.  T.  Wilson,  whose  journey  from 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  northwards  through 
Egypt  we  have  more  than  once  alluded  to,  has 
arrived  in  England,  and  will  read  a  paper  on 
Uganda  and  its  people  before  the  Boyai  Geo- 
graphical Society  on  Monday  next.  The  three 
Waganda  chiefs  who  are  the  bearers  of  letters 
from  King  Mtesa  to  the  Queen,  and  who  accom- 
panied Messra  Wilson  and  Pelkin  on  their 
journey,  will  be  present  on  the  occasion. 


aOIENUE  NOTES. 


Discovery  of  ihe  OluUon  in  tke  Forest-hed, — 
In  a  paper  contributed  to  the  current  number 
of  the  Oeological  Magazinehf  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton, 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  the  writer  announces 
the  interesting  fact  that  a  portion  of  a  lower 
jaw  which  has  lately  been  obtained  firom  the 
**  Forest-bed  '*  of  Mundesley,  on  the  Norfolk 
coast,  belongs  to  the  glutton  or  wolverine  {Gvlo 
Itucus),  It  IS  true  that  the  occurrence  of  this 
species  in  the  jpleistocene  deposits  of  ossiferous 
caverns  in  this  country  had  been  previously 
known.  Thus  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  has  described 
a  fine  lower  jaw  of  the  glutton  which  was 
obtained  some  years  ago  during  the  exploration 
of  the  Plas  Heaton  cave  near  St.  Asaph  by  Mr. 
Heaton  and  Prof.  Hughes.  But,  until  Mr, 
Newton's  discovery,  the  glutton  had  not  been 


detected  in  the  preglacial^  or  early  plsbtooens, 
&,una  of  p9ir  Ba^t  M^Uan  '*  ^erest-ned." 

PB^FA&ATioirs  are  beii^g  ii^ade  for  the  hold- 
ing of  an  Archaeologic^i  Congress  at  TiflU  in 
Augnst  1881.  The  Governor  of  the  Oauoasoa 
haa  assigned  the  eoaa  of  15,000  roubles  ex* 
pressly  for  this  purpose.  He  haa  also  assigoM 
a  further  aum  (d  40,000  roubjes  to  be  ezpsodsd 
in  enlar^g  the  museum  of  Tiflis  in  vievof 
the  considerable  coUeotiona  already  receifed, 
and  which  are  being  continuall|r  augmented  hj 
fresh  excavations.  Last  summer.  Profs.  An- 
tonovich,  Berenstam,  and  Polyakof  wen 
engaged  in  prosecuting  arohaeologioal  is. 
searcnes  in  the  Caucasus.  Prof.  Antonovidi 
excavated  the  mounds  in  the  nofth-eutern 
district,  between  Yladikaykaa  and  Mozdok. 
He  succeeded  in  collecting  many  interesting 
data  regarding  the  ancient  ciyiUsation  of  these 
localities.  MT  Berenstam  explored  tiie  mounds 
of  North-western  Caucasus— the  Kuban  distriok 
— the  articles  found  in  which  appear  to  betonx 
t3  the  Scythian  epoch.  M.  Polyakof  examined 
many  of  the  oaves  in  the  TranseancMJan  r^n, 
particularly  near  the  base  of  Ararat,  but  found 
hw  traces  of  the  renjkotest  stone  period.  Count 
Uvarof  conducted  excavations  in  several 
localities—among  others,  in  the  ancient  giaye 
mound  of  Samtavrsk,  near  Mtskhet,  not  far 
from  Tiflis,  as  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Kazbek. 
These  researches  will  he  oontiaued  daring  tbe 
approaching  summer.  In  addition,  M.  Simoao- 
vich  has  been  directed  to  exploKS  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Armenian  capita},  ArmaTiri,  and  Frot. 
y.  £ovale?sky  intends  making  palaeontological 
observations  m  the  same  region.  It  ia  also 
proposed  to  examine  the  mounds  near  the  town 
of  Derbent,  and  in  several  parts  of  Armenia. 

The  Bussian  Geographical  Society  hu 
assigned  the  sum  of  14,000  roubles  yearlr,  for 
a  term  of  three;  years,  in  aid  of  the  establuh- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  a  meltfiOTiAogicd 
station  at  the  mouths  of  the  Lensy  and  of  ao 
affiliated  station  in  New  Siberia. 


PHILOLOGY  NOTES. 
M.  SxAinSLAS  OuYABD  Writes  in  reference 
to  our  note  on  the  Bebylonian  word  tm^c. 
defending  his  opinion  that  it  represents  the 
Assyrian  smX^a  or  en^a ,  * '  wise."  Hie  reasons  are 
(1)  that  the  Accadian  word  ISor'* glory''  vsi  not 
pronounced  im  but  ni ;  (2)  that  the  acoosstire 
in  .a  frequently  takes  the  place  of  the  nominadTe 
in  -u,  especially  in  Bahy Ionian  inaoriptioni ; 
(3)  that  e7iJcu{ti)  has  actually  been  found  on  a 
brick  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  (4)  that  iost  as 
we  find  mttdUf  **  knowing,''  combmed  with  f m^tf 
or  enku,  so  in  ooe  Babylonian  insoription 
( W.  A.  /.,  i.  51-64)  we  aotuaUy  find  the  epithet 
mudd  e^iM'ga  given  to  Nebo.  We  most  atilit 
however,  maintain  the  corire^rtnees  of  our  note. 
Im,  or  rather  tmi,  along  with  the  allied  mir  (for 
imir)  is  giyen  as  the  Accadian  equivalent  of 
nahdtUu,  *^  brightness,"  as  well  as  ni.  The  form 
mkuti  found  on  the  lost  brick  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar shows  that  the  Babylonian  form  of  the 
Assyrian  word  signifying  **  wise"  was  the  same 
as  the  Assyrian,  emku  or  enku,  and  not  imgu  or 
emgu ;  while  the  epithet  given  to  Nebo  shoaU 
rather  be  read  mudd  haba  imga,  *<ksewuig 
speech,  the  glorious."  In  philology,  si  ^ 
other  matters,  the  simnleet  hypothens  ia  w 
best,  and  when  we  find  m  an  Assyrian  inscnp- 
tion  a  word  which  offers  difficulties  if  dcrired 
from  a  Semitic  source,  and  no  difficulties  » 
regarded  as  of  Accadian  origin,  it  is  plain  that 
we  ought  to  choose  the  aeoond  altematira 

The  Journal  of  the  Boyai  Atiaitic  Socidu,  IWO, 
part  i.,  commences  with  an  ariide  by  mx.  Bed- 
house  on  "  The  Most  Oocaely  Names ''— wj  "♦ 
on  the  various  epithets  applied  hy  orumox 
Muhammadan  writers  to  their  god.  The  aatbor 
gives  a  list  of  552  such  epithets^«fiiled  wm 
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imiiaaM  pi^viouft  lisle,  esplainiiig  each  epithet, 
-wiik  refennces,  ^here  neoefsary,  to  theKiuan. 
It  is  abnoAuitly  eTident,  theitfor^,  that  the 
number  of  "the  most  comely  names "  has  hy 
no  means  been  confined  to  any  sacred  member, 
rach  as  T7,  99,  101,  or  1.000,  in  s^ite  pt  th^ 
frequent  relnrenoe  to  the  ''  ninety-mne  names 
of  God."  The  utility  of  such  a  list  is  as 
qaeetionaUe  as  that  of  oie  two  hundred  **  names 
of  Christ  '*  prefixed  to  Orudsn's  Oonjcord^ce ; 
but  in  Mr.  Kedhouse's  notes  to  eaolji  so-calkd 
name  will  be  found  several  interesting  points  of 
Moslem  superstition.  The  next  artida  is  a 
gratifying  proof  that  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  has 
not  entirely  forsaiken  the  field  of  enquiry  in 
which  he  has  rendered  such  unequalled  seryice. 
In  this  paper,  which  is  modestly  entitled 
*'  Notes  on  a  Newly  Discovered  Olay  Cylinder  of 
Cyrus  tha  Great,"  he  gives  a  complete  trans- 
literation and  translation  of  the  highly 
interesting  Inscription  referred  to,  together  with 
a  most  useful  historical  Introduction,  which  only 
errs,  if  it  errs  at  all,  on  the  side  of  brevity.  Tbe 
cyL'nder  records  in  effect  an  edict  issued  by 
Cyrus  alter  his  conquest  of  Babylon  and  of  the 
feigning  king,  Nabu-Nahid  (the  Nabonidus  of 
the  Gmks).  There  is  a  curious  similarity 
between  several  passages  ^n  the  edict  referring 
to  the  Babyloman  god  Merodach  and  corre- 
sponding passages  in  Isaiah  referrinff  to  Je- 
hovah. Tne  cylinder  settles  or  contributes  to 
the  solution  of  several  important  points  in  geo- 
graphy and  history ;  but  the  theological  passages 
are  unJortonatolyy  for  iho  most  part,  fragment- 
ary or  obscure.  Mr.  Sewell,  of  the  Madras 
Civil  Service,  follows  vith  a  note  on  an  obscure 
passage  in  Hiouen  Thsaug's  account  of  Dhan- 
akacheka,  and  Mr.  Fergusson  gives  expression 
to  the  doubt  with  which  he— very  ri^lly,  as  it 
seems  to  uA^regards  Mr.  Sewell's  proposed 
explanation.  M.  Ssuvaira  completes,  from  a 
newly  discovered  MS.  at  Gotha,  his  translation 
of  the  interesting  treatise  on  Weights  and 
Measures  by  Mar  Elija,  Archbishop  of  Ne- 
sibe.  The  number  closes  with  a  lengthy 
discuasion  as  to  the  age  of  the  Aianta 
Caves,  consiating  of  a  paper  by  Bajendralal 
Mitra,  Bai  Bahadur,  mlu>wed  by  a  note 
by  Mr.  Fergusson.  It  is  a  contest  between 
those  who  truat  rather  to  inscriptions  and 
those  who  trust  rather  to  architectural  style 
and  details  in  determining  the  age  of  an  ancient 
monument.  The  result  seems  to  be  that  in  the 
particular  instances  discussed  no  absolute  cer- 
tainty £9  as  yet  attainable,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  follow  tka  Babu  in  the  exclusive  importance 
he  attaches  to  the  mere  forms  of  letters  in  in- 
scriptions of  doubtful  import,  and  written  in  an 
alphabet  that  was  in  use  for  so  long  a  period. 
It  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  attack  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson's  ingenious  and  striking  hypothesis  on 
such  slender  grounds  as  this. 

The  Indian  Antiquary  for  February  1680 
contains  a  transliteration  and  translation  by 
Mr.  E&sinath  Trimbak  Telnng,  M.A.,  of  <<  A 
New  Silara  Oopper-plate  Grant,"  dated  in  /Sfaka 
1016,  giving  a  series  of  kings  from  about  iGfaka 
720  down  to  that  date.  The  historical  results 
of  the  grant  are  critically  and  successfully 
elucidated.  The  second  paper  is  one  by  the 
Bev.  Thomas  Foulkea  on  a  «  Grant  of  Yira 
Chola,"  inaeribed  in  Granthro  characters  on 
two  copper  plates.  It  was  issued  in  the  reign 
of  Parakesari  Yarma,  whose  date  is  at  present 
uncertain;  but  it  is  probably  of  the  ninth 
century.  Mr.  Fleet,  of  the  Bombay  Civil 
Service,  has  a  useful  article  identifyiog  a  sup- 
posed Tagiri  with  the  modem  Yatagiri,  a  town 
on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  lUilway,  the 
correct  reading  of  the  ancient  name  being 
£ta.g:iri.  There  are  several  minor  articles,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  a  long  review  of 
Zimmer^s  AUindisches  Leheriy  by  Dr.  Muir.  and 
one  of  MiiS  Stokes*s  modern  Bengali  *'  Fairv 
Tales,"  and  a  note  on  <*Folk.lore  Parallels'" 


by  Mr.  C.  H.  Tawney.  This  comparison  of 
Indian  tales  with  European  oaes  promises  to 
3rield  important  eividenoe  as  to  Ine  intercom- 
munion of  Bast  and  West. 

The  Gadalddeni  Bannaya  is  an  edition  by 
Sumangala  UuDanse,  the  learned  Chief  Priest 
of  Ceylon,  of  the  most  important  native  com- 
mentary on  the  well-known  Pali  Grammar 
entitled  jSa2ava/dra.  There  are  four  such  com- 
mentaries known,  called  respective^  "  Balaoa 
Sannaya,"  ''Liyana  Sannaya,"  "Sutra  Nir- 
de«aya/'  and  the  one  in  question.  Of  these  the 
Gadal&deni  Sannaya  is  the  oldest  and  most 
complete,  following  the  original  word  for  word. 
Its  date  and  author  are  both  unfortunately 
unknown,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  ground 
for  the  current  tradition,  accepted  by  Suman- 
gala, which  assigns  it  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
save  the  common  custom  of  assigning  every 
Sinhalese  work  of  unknown  date  to  the  time  of 
that  great  patron  of  Sinhalese  literature, 
Wijaya  Bahu  the  Second.  The  Baldvatdra  itself 
is  much  more  nearly  allied,  in  technicalphrase- 
ology  and  general  features,  to  the  E^tantra 
Grammar  than  it  is  to  Panini ;  and  it  differs  in 
several  respects,  and  especially  in  the  examples 
attached  to  the  rules,  from  the  grammar  of 
Kaocayana,  to  whose  school  it  belongs. 


MEETINGS  OF  B0CIETIE8. 
Philoloqical  80CIKIY.— {Friday,  April  16.) 

Db.  jr.  A.  H.  MusBAY,  President,  in  the  Chair. — 
The  paper  read  was  "History  of  English  Sonnds 
and  Dialects,"  II.,  by  H.  Sweet.  Mr.  Sweet 
showed  by  an  examination  of  the  accentuation  of 
the  MSS.  that  vowels  were  regnlariy  lengthened  in 
Old  English  before  liquids  and  nasals  followed  by  a 
voice  consonant  in  such  words  as  lodrd,  child,  Idng, 
IdTid  {Idng,  I6nd),  In  some  of  the  Middle-English 
dialects  these  long  vowels  were  kept ;  in  others  they 
were  shortened ;  standard  English  showing  the  usual 
mixtare  of  dialects.  The  present  long  is  not  the 
result  of  retention  of  0,  but  comes  from  the  Mid- 
land laang,  just  as  staan  beoame  stone,  hang  being 
shortened  into  long,  Un-  and  the  preposition  on  had 
long  vowels  in  Old  English,  the  lepffthenings  having 
begun  in  such  combinations  as  Unhindan,  6n  dcBge, 
The  history  of  the  diphthongs  eo,  60,  was  then  traced 
through  as,  oeo&,  and  then  by  unrounding  to  e,  ee, 
the  former  sta^e  being  preserved  in  such  spellings 
as  horte,  dop,  aoep,  dup,  cAtt«en(=chyyzen),  whence 
the  moaem  chuse,  choose. 

RoTAL  AsiAno  Society.— (JIfonrfay,  AprU  19,) 

Sir  H.  C.  Rawlhtsok,  K.C.B.,  President,  in  the 
Chair. — Prof.  Yambery  read  a  paper  **  On  the  Uzbeg 
Epos,"  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the  MS.  con- 
taining these  poems  was  wholly  different  from  the 
small  treatise  edited  some  years  since  by  M. 
Berezin,  in  that  it  contains  seventy-nine  cantos  and 
nearly  8,000  lines.  The  snbjeot  of  it  is  the  wars 
of  Sheibani  Khan,  the  famous  conqueror  of  Central 
Asia,  and  rival  of  Baber  Mirza,  which  are  reported 
with  an  often  tedious  prolixity.  Considered  as  a 
poem,  it  is  inferior  to  some  other  similar  Oriental 
compositions ;  but  it  oives  a  most  valnable  account 
of  many  events  whi(3i  were  previously  known  to 
us  only  through  the  medium  of  partial  Persian 
writers,  or  from  the  memoirs  of  Baber  himself.  It 
pves,  at  the  same  time,  many  and  various  interest- 
mg  details  of  the  ethnology  and  ethnography  of 
Central  Asia,  so  that  we  thus  gain  a  clear  msight 
into  the  ethical  and  social  life  of  that  portion  of  the 
globe  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  author  of  this  epic  was  Muhammad  Khan,  a 
Prince  of  Khiva,  and  Coart-poet  to,  and  one  of  the 
generals  of,  Sheibani.  He  is  believed  to  have  met 
with  a  premature  death  on  the  battle-field. 

SPKLLiNa  Reform  AssocjAnoi(,— (Tuesday, 
April  SO.) 
A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair.— The  Rev. 
W.  S.  Lach-Szyrma  read  a  paper  on  ''International 
Spelling  Reform."  In  it  he  discussed  the  possi- 
bility of  framing  a  system  which,  beyond 
English,  should  incTade  all  the  important  languages 
of  the  civilised  world.    Systems  hitherto  proposed 


for  that  object  were  too  complicated  for  general 
use ;  even  that  of  Lspeius,  which  the  lecturer  pre- 
ferred,  erred  io  the  multitade  of  its  diaeritics.  The 
lecturer  then  expounded  h^  owii  suggested  alpha- 
bet, in  which  the  vowel  signs  were  used  for  the 
short  Italian  vowels,  and  the  long  vowels  and 
various  modifications  of  the  consonants  were  indi- 
cated by  simple  diacritical  marks,  such  as  a  dot  or 
an  accent.  Mr.  Laoh-Szyrma  pointed  out  the  great 
advantages  that  would  result  in  learning  to  read 
one's  own  and  foreign  languages,  and  conduded  by 
suggesting  a  Congress  of  Spelling  Reformers  for  the 
discussion  of  questions  relating  to  international  re- 
form. In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Messrs. 
Pfoundes,  Ball,  Pagliardini,  Fleay,  and  Long,  and 
the  Chairman  took  part. 

FINE    ART. 

ABT  BOOKS. 

Handbook  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  By  Hodder 
M.  Westropp.  (Ohatto  and  Windus.)  This 
book  is  so  nicely  got  up  and  so  prettily  illus- 
trated that  it  is  a  disapj)ointment  to  find  that 
it  has  been  hastily  and  inaccurately  compiled . 
Some  parts  of  it  are  fairly  well  done,  especially 
that  which  deals  with  Greek  pottery ,  but  even 
here  we  find  such  mistakes  as  the  worship  of 
"  Dionysios."  The  chapter  on  Italian  majolica 
is  very  unsatisfactory.  What  is  to  be  under- 
stood by  such  a  sentence  as  this  :  '*  Previously 
Andrea  Mantegna,  Marc  Antonio,  whose  works 
had  become  familiar  bv  engravings,  were  the 
type  of  nearly  all  the  early  majoUoa  paintings  "  ? 
The  account  of  French  pottery  is  still  more  con- 
fused—e.^.,  the  following  consecutive  sentences, 
in  this  same  paragraph:—'*  This  manufactory 
[Severs]  has  continued  down  to  the  present 
day.  About  the  same  period  good  pieces  were 
also  made  at  Eouen."  Doulton  ware  is  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  Staffordshire  ;  Japan- 
ese pottery  is  dismissed  in  a  page ;  and  the  snort 
notice  of  Persian  and  its  allied  wares  contains 
about  as  many  errors  as  lines.  We  have  not 
had  patience  to  follow  Mr.  Westropp  through 
the  rest  of  his  book,  which  is  devoted  to  porce- 
lain, but  a  quick  glance  at  a  page  here  and 
there  has  seldom  failed  to  find  some  omission  or 
inaccuracy,  as,  for  instance,  that  the  only  known 
colour,  till  recent  discoveries,  which  could  be 
painted  on  the  bodv  before  glazing,  without 
being  impaired  or  altered  bv  firing*  was  ''  the 
ciladon.'*    How  about  blue  r 

We  have  to  acknowledge  John  Heywood's 
{Second  Grade)  Freehand  Test  Paper s^  designed 
by  J.  C.  Thompson,  Master  of  the  School  of  Art, 
Warrington,  and  numbers  of  the  Young  Artist 
(Murby;,  which  has  entered  its  second  year  of 
usefulness.  We  are  slad  to  see  that  it  is  some- 
what enlarged,  and  tuat  each  number  wDl  con- 
tain an  original  drawing  from  that  clever 
designer,  John  Proctor.  These,  with  occa- 
sional original  drawings  from  other  living  men, 
and  reproductions  of  drawings  by  Harding, 
Prout,  and  others,  should  ensure  it  an  increased 
circulation. 


ABT  SALES. 

The  sale  of  the  many  drawings  of  Samuel 
Prout  which  had  remained  so  long  in  the 
possession  of  his  family  took  place  last  week  at 
Christie  and  Manson's  and  attracted,  no  doubt, 
more  interest  than  would  have  been  the  case 
a  twelvemonth  a&^o.  Also,  the  prices  were  by 
no  means  inconsiderable.  Mr.  Buskin's  recent 
advocacy  of  ther  artist — an  advocacy  almost 
always  discriminating— had  doubtless  done 
much  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  drawings. 
Many  of  the  best  of  those  displayed  at  the  Prout 
Exhibition  in  Bond  Street  were  now  offered  for 
sale.  They  comprised  what  are  accurately 
enough  described  as  ''views*'  in  France, 
Germany,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Italy,  as 
well  as  in  certain  English  shires.  Some  were 
in  water-colour,  and  others  were  in  pencil. 
Most  displayed,  along  with  the  artist's  indubit*- 
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able  skill  in  reoozd,  his  wearisome  mannerism 
of  interpretation^his  carious  broken  Hne,  so 
much  better  fitted  to  express  anoient  Gbthic 
arohiteoture  than  the  more  delicate  architecture 
of  the  early  Benaissance.  Masses  of  small 
sketches  were  sold  as  they  were  turned  out  from 
the  folio ;  others  were  framed,  and  these,  when 
in  colour,  were  fedrly  decorative.  We  note 
especially  the  following : — Wreck  of  an  India- 
man  Ashore,  in  colours,  £17  lis. ;  Harfleurj  an 
early  drawing  in  colours^one  which  the  artist 
is  stated  to  £iye  cherished  much  and  deolined 
to  part  with— £42;  The  Fratten  -  Kirche, 
Nuremberg,  £15  2s.  6d. ;  The  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
£17  2s.  6d.;  Ghent,  £25  4s.',  Prague, 
£21;  Bayeux,  £18  17a.;  Strasboturg,  £2S  48. ; 
Como,  £26  4s. ;  The  Ducal  Palace,  Venice,  £40. 
The  excellent  washed  drawing  of  Calais  Town 
and  Pier,  which  had  been  much  noticed  at  the 
Frout  Exhibition  by  the  loyers  of  the  freest, 
most  anmannered,  and  most  suggestive  art,  fell 
for  £11  11«.  Its  cheapness  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  almost  too  ^ood  for 
Pix>ut.  It  was  without  the  characteristics  by 
which  he  is  most  widely  known,  and,  accord- 
ingly) it  was  sold  below  its  yalue.  In  the 
commercial  valuation  of  works  of  art,  a  man's 
faults,  when  once  they  have  been  recognised, 
and  are  looked  for  and  expected,  count  for 
almost  the  same  as  his  virtues.  The  public 
wants  the  autograph,  so  to  say,  of  the  artist, 
aid  cares  little  whether  it  is  a  good  or  a  bad 
one,  so  long  as  it  is  unmistakeable. 

The  engravings  of  the  late  Thomas  Landseer, 
A^B.A.. — principally  after  the  popular  works  of 
Sir  Edwin — have  been  sold  by  Messrs.  Christie 
at  very  hieh  prices,  which  appear  to  indicate  the 
undiminished  acceptability  of  Sir  Edwin's  work 
to  an  extensive  if  not  always  a  chosen  public. 
Thus,  a  proof  before  letters  of  Dignity  and  Im- 
pudence sold  for  £55  \Zs. ;  Laying  Dovm  the 
Law,  proof  before  letters,  £33  12«. ;  The 
Monarch  of  the  Olen,  an  artist's  proof,  signed  by 
the  artist,  £66  6s. ;  and  The  Stag  at  Bay,  an 
artist's  proof,  signed  by  the  artist  and  by  the 
engraver,  £74  lis.  There  should  apparently 
be  much  money  to  spare  in  a  country  in  which 
modern  interpretations  of  a  popular  artist  fetch 
the  price  of  iubert  Diirers. 

On  Saturday  last,  Messrs.  Christie  sold  the 
pictures  and  water-colour  drawings  which  had 
been  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Williams,  and  many  of  which  that  amateur  had 
commissioned  from  the  artists.  We  note  a 
drawing  of  The  Thames  at  Twickenham,  by  Peter 
Dewint,  sixty -two  guineas;  A  Straw  Yard, 
painted  for  Mr.  Williams  by  Mr.  Birket  Foster, 
100  guineas;  The  Thames  at  Twickenham,  by 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  thirty-five  guineas;  The  First 
of  September,  by  Frederick  Tayler  (a  drawing  of 
the  year  1852),  seventy-five  guineas.  Among 
the  pictures  most  remarked  were  Creswiok's 
Sunset  near  HiJlingdon,  from  the  collection  of 
the  late  John  Philip,  E.A.,  and  exhibited  among 
the  Creswicks  at  the  Intematiooal  Exhibition, 
157  guineas;  Creswick  and  W.  P.  Frith's 
Cornfield  with  Figures,  165  guineas;  John 
Linnell's  admirable  picture,  painted  ia  1858. 
and  described  as  The  Brow  of  the  Hill,  510 
guineas  (Yokins) ;  his  Cleaners  Returning,  350 
guineas.  By  Maclise  there  were  two  notable 
examples,  The  Play  Scene  from  Hamlet — the 
original  sketch  for  the  celebrated  work  finished 
for  Mr.  Williams  by  the  artist—and  the  Bangttet 
Scene  from  Macbeth.  Of  these,  the  first  attained 
the  sum  of  405  guineas,  and  the  second  that  of 
560  guineas.  Immediately  after,  an  interesting 
example  of  Morland,  which  had  been  approved 
at  Burlington  House,  was  knocked  down  for 
tiiirty-tiiree  guineas.  It  was  styled  The  Passing 
Shower.  By  Paul  Falconer  Poole,  R.  A.,  A  Girl 
at  a  Mountain  Spring  sold  for  115  guineas;  by 
David  Boberts,  The  Temples  at  Paestum,  140 
guineas.     The   late   Mr.  E.   M.   Ward   was 


strongly  represented  by  some  of  his  most  in- 
ventive and  dramatic  works.  Thus,  his 
Charlotte  Chrday :  La  Toilette  des  Morts,  reached 
310  guineas ;  his  FaU  of  Clarendon,  painted  in 
1862,  170  guineas  ;  and  his  often -exhibited 
picture  of  Marie -Antoinette  listening  to  the  Ad 
of  Accusation,  240  guineas. 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 
An  excellent,  li  sometimes  too  emotional, 
contemporary  has  been  taking  the  patrons  of 
the  Watson- Gbrdon  Professorship  to  task  for 
the  conditions  of  candidature  which  they  have 
put  forth  for  applicants  for  the  professorship— 
in  other  words,  they  are  reprimanded  because 
they  have  not  expressed  their  determination  to 
elect  a  drawing  and  painting  master  rather  than 
a  critic  who  has  made  it  his  business  to  try  to 
know  art  and  the  history  of  art,  should  such 
a  one  care  to  present  himself.  But  the  now 
familiar  error  of  the  AtJienaeum  in  considering 
as  ''the  newest  branch  of  beUes  lettres"  (and 
therefore  valueless)  nearly  all  writing  or  talking 
upon  art  that  does  not  proceed  from  a  prac- 
tising painter  with  a  littie  leisure  to  criticise,  if 
with  out  scanty  time  to  learn,  is  not,  we  trust, 
likely  to  be  shiared  by  the  patrons  of  the  pro- 
fessorship,  who  have  indeed  already  shown  that 
they  take  into  account  the  demands  of  modern 
culture — ^the  preference  of  an  increasing  public 
to  know  something  of  the  historv  and  merits 
of  the  great  body  of  art  that  has  been  accom- 
pUshed,  rather  than,  by  a  little  technical  train- 
ing, to  add  indefinitely  to  the  number  of  third- 
rate  painters.  In  these  columns,  and  nearly 
everywhere  else  where  this  not  unreasonable 
desire  of  the  public  is  calmly  recognised,  it  has 
been  urged  before  that  among  professors  of 
fine  art  there  is  room  for  two  kinds.  If  a  school 
of  design  is  wanted— if  it  is  the  training  of  the 
hand  tnat  is  sought — ^there  is  room  for  the 
practical  teacher  who  has  spent  his  life  in  doing 
his  best — though  it  may  not  always  be  very 
good — ^with  pencils  and  brushes.  If  mental 
cultivation  is  preferred— the  unbiassed  estimate 
of  many  kinds  of  artistic  excellence,  and  the 
curious  knowledge  of  the  connoisseur,  which, 
wherever  it  exists,  gives  new  interest  to  the  leisure 
hours  of  life,  and  the  sharpening  of  the  senses 
to  the  appreciation  of  beautiful  things — then 
there  is  room  for  the  critic  who  has  been  spend- 
ing time  over  these  matters  and  learning  how 
best  to  express  them,  while  the  painter  m  his 
studio  has  been  engrossed  with  problems  of  the 
brush.  There  need  be  no  sort  of  clashing 
between  the  claims  of  the  two  teachers,  who 
indeed  ''profess"  very  different  things,  and 
both  valuable.  But  it  boots  much  to  koow,  in 
each  ^ven  case,  which  kind  of  teacher  is  desired. 
"Which  Sir  J.  W.  Gordon  intended  we  need 
not  say,"  observes  our  excellent  contemporary, 
promptly  deciding  for  the  drawing  master, 
^ut  are  we  to  be  so  sure  that  this  characteristic 
decision  is  one  from  which  the  patrons  of  the 
professorship  have  no  right  of  appeal  ?  Was 
our  excellent  contemporary  really  entrusted 
with  the  exclusive  confidences  of  Sir  Watson 
as  to  "  which  he  intended,"  or  is  it  but  instinc- 
tively that  in  its  art  columns  it  exalts  the 
dexterity  of  the  hand  above  the  insight  of  the 
mind? 

The  March  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Boyal  Institution  of  Cornwall  contains  some 
interesting  biographical  details  of  Henry  Bone, 
the  celebrated  enamellist,  and  of  his  sons  and 

grandsons.  Henry  Bone  exhibited  over  two 
undred  and  forty  works  at  the  exhibitions  of 
the  Boyal  Academy,  and  nearly  a  h  undred  at 
the  British  Institution.  He  and  his  descendants 
produced  more  than  a  thousand  works  in  all, 
most  of  which  will  always  possess  a  high  value 
in  the  picture  market  Henry  Bone  is  usually 
considered  a  native  of  Truro,  but  there  is  no 
record  of  his  baptism  in  Truro  church.    At  an 


early  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  Biohard 
Champion,  of  Bristol,  the  oelebrated  china 
manu&cturer. 

Thb  new  addition  to  Messrs.  Sampson  Low 
and  Co.'s"  Illustrated  Biographies  of  the  Gi«at 
Artists  "  is  the  volume  containing  Horace  Yemet 
and  Paul  Delaroche,  by  J.  Buntz  Bees. 

Mb.  W.  Robinson,  F.L.S.,  has  written  and 
will  publish  an  illustrated  essay  entitled  OotTs 
Acre  Beautiful;  or,  the  Cemeteries  of  the  Future, 
It  will  treat  of  the  numerous  improvements 
which  the  practice  of  urn-burial  would  make 
possible  in  cemeteries,  both  in  town  and 
country. 

Mb.  Bibebt  Fosteb  will  contribute  an 
etching  to  the    forthcoming  number   of   tho 

Etclier. 

The  Artiet  hears  that  it  is  whispered  that  Lord 
Hardwicke's  collection  of  works  of  art  will  oonxe 
to  the  hammer  next  month. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  second  edition  of 
Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse's  Life  of  Turner  has 
been  called  for,  and  is  already  almost  exhausted. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Hogarth  Club  will 
take  place  at  the  Criterion  on  the  29th  insL 
Mr.  Alma-Tadema,  B.A.,  will  preside.  The 
invitation  card  is  a  charming  etching  by  Mr. 
J.  D.  Watson. 

Messbs.  Sakpson  Low  and  Co.  annoonoe  as 
forthcoming  a  new  work  called  The  Great 
Historic  GaUeries  of  England,  edited  by  Lord 
Bonald  Qower.  It  will  be  published  in 
monthly  parts  and  illustrated  by  permanent 
photograpns.  The  size  chosen  is  imperial 
quarto,  and  three  illustrations  will  be  given  in 
each  part,  the  price  of  which  will  be  three  and 
sixpence.  Among  the  owners  of  "historic 
galleries"  who  have  ^yen  their  consent  to  allow 
reproductions  of  their  celebrated  pictures  to  be 
made  for  this  work  may  be  mentioned  the 
Queen  (who  has  given  permission  for  the 
miniatures  at  Windsor  Castle  to  be  copied),  the 
Dukes  of  Norfolk,  Sutherland,  and  Westmin- 
ster, the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  the  Earl  of  Denbigh, 
and  Earl  Spencer,  Lord  Lanerton,  and  Sir 
Bichard  Wallace.  The  first  peurt  will  contain 
photographs  of  Baphael's  Virgin  with  the  Patm" 
Tree  from  the  Bridgwater  Gallery,  van  Dyck's 
portrait  of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundd 
and  Surrey y  K.G.,  from  Stafford  House,  and  Sir 
Joshua  Beynolds'  portrait  of  Caroline^  Countess 
of  Carlisle,  from  Castle  Howard. 

The  remarkable  collection  of  pictures  and 
sketches  which  the  well-known  Bussian  artist, 
Basil  Yereehcha^n,  exhibited  last  year  at  South 
Kensiogton  has  just  been  sold  by  auction  at  St. 
Petersburg.  That  is  to  say,  most  of  them  have 
been  thus  disposed  of,  110  having  been  sold 
out  of  135  which  were  put  up  for  eale. 
They  realised  about  120,000  roubles,  equiva- 
lent at  present  to  about  £12,000.  The 
absence  of  mUorda  and  other  foreign 
purchasers  was  much  regretted.  Before  being 
sold,  the  pictures  were  euibited  for  some  time 
at  St.  Petersburg.  The  critics  were  nnanimoua 
in  their  praise  of  those  representing  Indian 
subjects.  But  the  vivid  representations  of 
"  the  seamy  side  "  of  the  Busso-Turkish  War, 
such  as  that  entitled  Our  Captives,  for  instance, 
called  forth  many  reproaches  from  journalists 
who  seem  to  have  recognised  in  them  a  want  of 
patriotism ;  reproaches  to  which  the  artist 
replied  in  print  with  charaoteristio  energy. 

The  picture  by  her  Imperial  Highness  the 
Crown  Princess  of  Germany  whidi  will  be 
exhibited  in  the  forthcoming  collection  of  the 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Ooloura  ia 
entitiedjSoma,  1880. 

Sib  Noel  Paton,  B.S  A.,  has  recently  finished 
another  of  those  large  symbolioal  works  which 
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hare  mainly  oocupied  him  of  late  years.    The 
two  life-oued  figures  of  the  picture  are  relieved 
against  a  gloomy  background— the  Yalley  of 
thu  Shadow  of  Death,  through  which  the  human 
ioul,    seen  under  the  image  of  a  slim  female 
form,  is  passing.     Her  celestial  guide  is  by  her 
fiide,  clad  in  the  Besurrection  robes  of  purple 
and  white,  and  bearing  the  staff  of  the  faithful 
Bhephard,   heayenly  radiance  streaming  from 
hia  thom-crowned  head  and  illominating  the 
darkness.      He  has  been  with  her  all  the  way, 
holding'  her  by  the  hand,  bat  only  noisr,  as  he 
tozna  to  her  with  a  look  of  quiet  and  fidthful 
eompaasioiiyl^does  the  soul  indeed  knoir   her 
dirine  companion.      Laying   her   right  hand 
upon    his     wrist     with     significant     gesture, 
she    meets    his   gaze    with    her    wild    dark 
eyes  which  are  yet  fall  of  the  terrors  of  this 
lasljonnLey,  her  pallid  Ujps  half  parted  in  the 
joy  of  recognition.    In  the  two  moes  there  is 
tn^j  expressed  the  contrast  between  mortal 
wedimess    and  fear  and  the  calm   power  of 
him  who   has  "overcome  the  world."      The 
unbound   hair  of  the  female  figure  floats  in 
the  chill,    mist-charged   wind  which    sweeps 
through    the  Talley  of  death  shrivelling   the 
dead  leaves  beneath   her  feet,  and  the  thin, 
white  drapery  in  which  she  is  clad  is  driven 
into  lon^  trembling  folds ;  while  the  locks  of  her 
eompanion  cluster  closely  about  his  head,  and 
his   robes    fall   quietly  to   the    ground,   un- 
disturbed by  any  mundane  influence.    Around 
are  strewed  rusting  armour,  decaying  human 
bones,   and  a  regal  crown   with  the  broken 
jeweLs  falling   from  it.    A  mossed  sepulchral 
eroas  and  an  altar  tomb  are  seen  near  the  figures. 
Beneath  is  a  flat  oarven  grave-slab,  bat  the 
stone  ia  rent  and  inscribed  with  words  of  hope. 
The  pictore  has  the  fine   technical   qualities 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  artist,  his  accus- 
tomedbeauty  of  draughtsnumship  andmodelling. 
The  faces  axe  profoundly  pathetic,  and   the 
whole  work  is  full  of  suggestiveness  through 
the  richness  of  its  symbolism. 

Surcs  the  completion  of  this  picture.  Sir  Noiil 
has  been  at  work  upon  a  model  for  a  piece  of 
sealptaxe  to  be  placed  in  a  church  which  has 
been  erected  by  Sir  Peter  Ck>ats  at  Auchen- 
drane,  Ayrdbdre,  in  memory  of  his  late  wife. 
1:  shows,  in  high  relief,  a  head  of  Christ 
crowned  with  thorns.  The  delicate  features  of 
the  fiaoe  are  full  of  grave  beauty;  the  nail- 
pierced  hands  are  seen  crossed  m  front  and 
gently  pronacd  upon  the  breast  as  though  to 
emphasise  the  words  that  are  carved  above — 
'*  1  am  the  Besurrection  and  the  Life." 

Ms.  W.  E.  LooKHABT,  B.S.A.,  has  aU  but 
<^pi>K<wi  a  figure-pictare  of  more  than  usual 
size   sold  importance.     Its   subject   has  been 
suggested  by  one  of  the  poems  of  the  Oid, 
which  relates  his  victory  over   five   Moorish 
kings;  bat  the  artist  has  made  no  very  elaborate 
effort   to    reproduce  the   exact  costumes   and 
acceesories  of  the  remote  period  of  the  half- 
mjthic  Spaxush  hero,  and  the  picture  may  be 
regarded  simply  as  an  illustration  of  the  me- 
diaeral  chivalry  of  the  East  and  the  West.    To 
the  right  is  the  youthful  knight,  his  form  dad 
111  complete  plate- armour,  but  his  head  un- 
covered.      He  stands  beside  the  chair  of  his 
mother,  and  introduces  into  her  presence  his 
cooqaered  enemies,  his  courteous  gesture  and 
blonde   locks   contrasting   with   the   swarthy 
eosnplexions   and  haugbty   attitudes   of    the 
ICoorish  kings,  who  prepare,  with  ill-concealed 
reloctanoe,    to   make   their   o1)eisance  to  the 
Christian  lady.    Mr.  Lockhart*s  power  of  deal- 
ing with  iotonse  and  vivid  harmoDies  of  colour 
is  seen  to  great  advantage  in  the  rich  robes  of 
the  group  of  Easterns. 

The  National  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts  to  be 
held  at  Turin  will  be  of^ned  officially  to- 
morrow. This  exhibition  will,  it  is  said,  be  the 
BifOst  importaat  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  Italy. 


Italian  artists,  as  a  rule,  have  not  hitherto 
taken  kindly  to  exhibitions,  the  more  eminent 
of  them  preferring  that  their  works  should  be 
seen  and  judged  in  their  own  studios  rather 
than  that  they^  should  share  the  chances  of  a 
general  exhibition.  They  seem,  however,  to 
have  departed  from  their  usual  custom  on  this 
occasion,  for  so  many  works  of  merit  have  been 
sent  in  that  another  annex  has  had  to  be  built 
on  to  the  palace  in  which  the  exhibition  is  held. 
More  than  four  thousand  works  of  art  have  been 
accepted.  » 

Thk  exhibition  of  the  work  of  M.  VioUet-le- 
Duo  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  2lsfc  inst. 

The  sale  at  the  Hdtel  Drouot  for  the  benefit 
of  the  family  of  the  deceased  painter  Edouard 
Blanchard  realised  the  sum  of  108,900  frs. 


Some  new  regulations  have  just  been  issued 
with  regard  to  the  S6vres  manufacture  which  it 
may  be  interesting  to  collectorj  to  know : — 
Art.  1.  The  old  Sevres  mark  under  the  glaze  is 
re-established.  Art.  2.  Dating  from  March  18, 
1880,  the  sale  of  the  white  porcelain  of  the 
national  manufacture  of  Sevres  is  interdicted. 
Art.  3.  Defective  works  of  this  manufacture  are 
to  be  destroyed.  Art.  4.  Objects  that  are  not 
considered  sufficiently  fine  to  be  decorated  will 
be  given  gratuitously  to  the  hospitaLs  of  Paris, 
the  mark  being  obliterated.  Art.  5.  Objects 
which,  although  sufficiently  good  to  be  deco- 
rated, yet  do  not  present  all  the  qualities 
necessary  to  be  classed  in  the  category  called 
de  choix,  may  be  sold  under  the  followmg  condi- 
tions: they  may  be  decorated  with  colour  or 
with  colour  and  gold,  but  they  are  not  to  bear 
a  decoration  of  gold  only ;  they  must  receive, 
beneath  the  fire  mark,  another  mark  on  the 
glaze  bearing  these  words — EUuee  de  la  manu' 
fadure  de  Sevres, 

LuoiXTS  Bossi,  an  Italian  painter  who  has 
won  considerable  reputation  on  the  Continent, 
and  has  recantly  become  known  a  little  even  in 
England,  is  the  contemporarjr  artist  who  is 
illustrated  in  the  Fort/olio  this  month.    The 
etching  given,  which  is  by  Dupont,  is  from  a 
large  and  very  clever  picture,  called  Lea  Femmes 
8avante»f  and  represents  two  fashionable  ladies 
taking  their  ease,  while  they  listen  to  the  dis- 
course of  a  learned  professor.    It  is  a  little 
reduced  in  the  etching  by  some  of  the  back- 
ground being  left  out.    Kembrandt*B  magnifi- 
centportrait  of  Jacob  Oats,  the  moralising  poet 
of  Holland,  is  finely  reproduced  by  Amand 
Durand.    Mr.  Olark  has  now  reached  the  fourth 
chapter  of  his  '*  Cambridge,"  and  gives  in  it  the 
history  of  Trinity  College,  founded  by  Henry 
YIU.  *'  to  the  glory  of  Qt>d  and  advantage  of 
the  realm  for  the  promotion  of  science,  phi- 
losophy, liberal  arts,  and  theology."    A  few 
facts  respecting  Turner  have  been  communicated 
to  Mr.  Hamerton  by  Mr.  fi.  Atkinson  for  a 
future  edition  of  his  Life  of  Turner,    As  this 
first  appeared  in  the  Fort/olio,  Mr.  Hamerton 
likewise  publishes  this  account  of  <'  Turner  at 
Bristol "  m  the  same  journal. 

Lee  MaUree  Ornemanistee  is  the  title  of  a  com- 
prehensive work  which  is  about  to  be  published 
m  fifteen  parts  by  Messrs.  E.  Flon  and  Co. 
The  text  is  written  by  M.  D.  Quilmard,  author 
of  the  Connaieaancedes  Styke  derOmementcUion, 
who  has  collected  more  than  eleven  hundred 
names  of  master  ornamentists  of  various  schools, 
and  has  described  their  works  and  catalogued 
them  in  chronological  order.  The  book  will  be 
illustrated  with  180  plates  hore  texte  and  numer- 
ous other  engravings,  giving  in  the  whole  as 
many  as  250  specimens  of  the  ornamental 
work  of  the  different  schools  dealt  with. 
These  include  tUe  French,  Italian,  Qerman, 
Flemish,  and  Dutch,  but  the  plan  of  the 
work  does  not  extend  beyond  Europe.  An 
introduction  to  it  has  been  written  by  M.  le 
Baron  DavilUer.   The  first  number  is  published 


this  month,  and  it  is  advertised  to  appear 
regularly  on  the  first  Thursday  of  every  month 
at  a  cost  of  three  francs  the  number. 

Stbenqth  and  weakness  have  hitherto  been 
coUibined  in  the  Etcher — the  generally  excel- 
lent magazine  of  etchings  now  published  by 
Sampson  Low  and  Co.  But  this  month  the 
strength  is  uppermost.  Mr.  Robertson's  child 
portrait  has  about  it  an  agreeable  quietude  and 
contentment.  Mr.  David  Law  contributes  a 
sea  piece  not  unsuccessful  in  tone,  though  the 
wave-drawing  leaves  something  to  be  desired ; 
it  is  perhaps  a  little  too  full  of  detail  meant  to  ba 
imitiitive,  and  has  not  enough  of  masculine  and 
suggestive  sketohiness.  Lastly,  Mr.  Buxton 
Knight  furnishes  a  work  at  once  poetical  and 
sturdy.  It  is  called  The  Haymaker,  and 
reveals  a  peasant  girl  in  the  familiar  attitude  of 
a  tosser  of  hay,  other  comrades  behind  her  in 
the  distant  field,  and  the  level  light  of  the 
setting  sun  passing  over  the  land.  A  most 
agreeable  etching,  whether  or  not  it  happens 
to  conform  to  this  or  that  man's  more  or  less 
arbitrary  views  on  the  partioular  province  of 
the  art:  Mr.  Knight,  wording  with  the  etching 
needle,  has  produced  a  comely  picture. 


THE    STAGE. 

OBEB-AMi£ERaAxx  Competes  with  the  Lyceum 
and  the  Imperial,  and  stalls  will  soon  be  at  a 
premium  in  the  Bavarian  village.    It  will  be 
curious  to  see  whether  the  devotLonal  impulses 
which  the  English  discoverers  of  the  Passion 
Flay  delight  to  dwell  on  in  its  players  will 
remain  unimpaired  when  the  players  are  sub- 
jected  to  the  keenest  criticism  from  famous 
comedians  who  have  journeyed  from  London  or 
Dresden,  and  to  the  somewhat    less    critical 
admiration  of  tiie  Cook's  tourist.     The  Dailp 
News  has  pointed  out  that  the  erection  of  a 
larger  temporary  theatre  will  do  something  to 
ennch   Ober-Ammergau   or  its    actors:    four 
thousand  five  hundred  persons  can  be  acoom- 
modated,  and  it  seems  that  for  all  the  per- 
formances   together    something    like    eleven 
thousand  nounds  can  be  taken  at  the  doors. 
Mr.  Blackburn's  new  edition  of  his  book  points 
out  many  interesting  and  useful  things  which 
the  intending  playgoer  ought  to  know ;  and  as 
the  English  public— the  travelling  public  in- 
cluded—likes nothing  better  than  "  some  new 
thing,"  and  especially  when  that  new  thing  is 
from  a  foreign  source,  the  chances  are  that  the 
Ober-Ammergau  performance  will  have  a  suc- 
cessful run.     Whatever  may  be  the  desire  of 
the  authorities  of  that  distant  region  to  put 
money  in  their  purse  bv  keeping  the  piece  as 
long  as  possible  '*  in  the  bills,"  it  is  to  be 
remembered  to  their  credit  that  they  declined 
one  easy  means  of  money-getting.     They,  at 
least,  did  not  bring  their  sacred  traditions  from 
the  mountains  to  the  Aquarium,  or  propose  t^ 
''share    profits"   with   Zazel   or   Oetewayo*s 
daughters. 

A  DBAKA  which  has  long  been  a  sure  success 
of  Emile  Angler's  has  just  been  revived  at  the 
Th^tre  Fran^ais.  L^Aventurih^—hke  all  that 
comes  from  its  author  or  from  the  younger 
Dumas — ^will  always  be  good  reading,  but,  as  a 
stage  performance,  its  suocess  hangs  upon  the 
presence  of  a  capable  actress  to  interpret  the 
character  which  suggested  the  title  of  the  play. 
The  infinite  stage  art  of  Mdme.  Arnould-Piessy, 
which  became  greater  with  her  years,  and  was 
greatest  at  the  moment  of  her  retirement,  long 
sufficed  to  ensure  a  welcome  for  a  drama  whose 
heroine  is  bound  to  be  profoundly  unsym- 
pathetic. And  it  did  not  follow,  because 
Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt  had  hardly  less  art 
than  Mdme.  Fleesy,  and  a  good  deal  more  of 
the  electrical  quadity  we  call  genius,  that 
this  phenomenal  performer — the  witch  of  the 
French  stage— would  satisfy  good  judges  in  th^ 
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Tde  firat  oonoert  of  the  thirty-sixth  season 
of  the  Musical  Union  was  given  at  ISt.  James's 
Hall  on  Tuesday,  April  13,  The  music  iu 
eluded  Muzun's  q^uintott  in  D,  well  played  by 
ISiguor  Papini  and  Messrs.  Wiener,  Hoilauder, 
iiaun,  auu  Lasserre.  Herr  Ohcar  Beringer  was 
the  pianist,  lie  took  part  in  Schumann's 
quartet,  op.  47,  and  played  as  solos  a  smaii 
pi«ce  by  ICirchaer  and  (Jkopin's  iirst  scherzo. 
'Ihe  diiUculties  of  the  last  piece  afforded  Hen 
lieringer  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  line 
technique^  and  his  interpretation  of  the  work 
was  most  satisfactory.  Prof.  Mia,  now  in  hi& 
seyenty-eighth  year,  has  definitely  announced 
the  present  series  as  the  last  Mdme.  Montiguy* 
K^maQry  will  be  pianist  at  the  next  concert, 
April  27,  and  Dr.  Billow  will  appear  in  ilie 
month  of  May. 

Dr.  Bexlieid's  oratorio  lirael  Beshred  wa« 
performed  by  Mr.  Oartei^s  Ohoir  on  Thnra- 
day,  April  15,  at  the  Albert  HalL  This  work 
was  first  performed  at  the  Norwich  Festival  in 
1862,  and  the  composer  died  in  the  following 
year.  It  proves  him  to  have  been  a  thought, 
lol,  and  very  clever  and  accomplished 
musician.  There  are,  here  and  there,  traces  ol 
individnriityy   but  tha  sciantifio  element  is 


''adventuress's"  r6le,  Periiaps  it  cannot  be 
raid,  indeed,  that  she  has  thoroujg;hl^  done  so. 
8he  makes  verv  apparent  the  fascination  of  the 
character  for  tne  man  with  whom  the  character 
U  chieflv  anxious  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms ; 
but  she  hides  far  less  than  did  her  predecessor 
the  sources  of  that  fSascination.  Mdme.  Arnould- 
Plessy,  as  the  adventuress,  was  a  partially  evil 
woman,  suppressing  much  in  her  of  what  was 
evil.  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt  spreads  out 
somewhat  too  visibly  the  wiles  of  the  courtesan, 
so  that  the  man  of  the  world  with  whom  she 
had  to  deal  would  have  known  them  for  what 
they  were.  The  part  next  in  importance  is 
played  by  Coquelin,  who  is  of  course  as  droll  as 
could  be  desired;  and  the  charm  of  Mdlle. 
Baretta  ani  the  discrktion  and  experience  of 
M.  Febvre  assist  the  attractiveness  of  the  re- 
vival 

Of  Miss  Litton  it  may  hereafter  be  said,  as  of 
Joubert,  that  she  *'  sUnquUtait  deper/ediott  lien 
plus  que  de  gloire"  Here  is  everybody  taking 
seats  at  the  Imperial  to  see  a  revival  of  As  You 
Like  It,  which  is  confessedly  the  daintiest  thing 
now  on  the  stage;  here  is  everybody  well 
pleased  with  the  general  tone  of  the  perform- 
ance, and  not  alone  with  the  exceptional 
excellence  of  this  or  that  favourite  of  the 
public;  and  Miss  Litton  proceeds  quietly  to 
mtroduce  what  must  be  called  a  novel  feature 
in  the  performance  of  As  You  Like  It  iu  our 
day — the  presentation  of  the  character  of 
Hymen.  For  the  part  of  the  play  now  happily 
robtored,  Mrs.  Tom  Taylor  has  written  a 
wedding  march  and  chorus  which  catch  plea- 
santly the  spirit  of  our  older  English  music.  It 
is  not  as  purists  battling  for  the  scrupulous 
preservation  of  the  Shaksperian  text  that  we 
commend  Miss  Litton's  proceedidg,  but  rather 
because  it  happens  that  the  restoration  to  its 
proper  place  of  such  a  rdle  as  that  of  Hymen 
tends  to  emphasise  the  fanciful  and  poetical  side 
of  the  conception  of  the  play,  and  removes  ii 
further,  in  the  eyes  even  of  the  most  material- 
istic of  modem  playgoers,  from  the  position  of  a 
comedy  of  actual  lite.  As  You  Like  it,  &a  seen 
at  the  Imperial,  becomes  more  of  a  romantic 
idyL  It  claims  kinship  not  with  Twelfth  Night 
but  with  A  Midsummer  Nighfs  Bream;  or, 
again,  not  with  The  Mtrchant  of  Venice  but 
with  The  T'emjpest— with  SLWOild  ol  enchantment 
and  supernatural  power. 


throughout  too  predominant.  The  perform- 
ance was  not  a  good  one,  but  the  solos  were 
well  rendered  by  Miss  Anna  Williams,  Mdme. 
Mary  Gummings,  Mr.  Yernon  Bigby,  and  Mr. 
Eobert  Hilton. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  Concert  on  April  3, 
Mr.  Dannreuther  gave  a  very  fine  performance 
of  a  now  and  very  difficult  piano  concerto  in  F 
sharp  by  Mr.  C.  H.  H.  Parry.  With  the 
exception  of  the  middle  movement,  the  work 
may  be  described  as  somewhat  dry,  but  the 
composer  has  an  original  manner  of  expressing 
his  ideas.  The  workmanship  is  sound  and 
musicianlike :  a  little  less  labour  and  a  little  more 
humour  would,  however,  be  acceptable.  The  last 
concert  of  the  series  took  place  on  the  17th. 
The  programme  included  the  Jupiter-Festival 
march  for  orchestra  and  chorus  from  Qounod  s 
Polyeucte,  and  a  symphonic  prelude  to  Byron*s 
Manfred  by  F.  Praeger.  The  prelude  is  well 
written  and  pleasing.  The  concert  concluded 
with  Beethoven's  choral  symphony.  Tne 
soloists  were  Miss  Annie  Marriott,  Miss 
Orridge,  Mr.  H.  Kearton,  and  Mr.  F.  King. 
The  performance  was  very  good,  but  the  instru- 
mental  portion  superior  to  that  of  the  vocal. 
Mr.  Manns  will  take  his  annual  benefit  next 
Saturday,  and  the  programme  will  consist  of 
pieces  selected  by  a  pUbiscite,  particulars  of 
which  were  given  in  a  circular  issued  at  the 
concert  we  have  j  ust  noticed. 

Mr.  Ganz  has  announced  a  series  of  five 
orchestral  concerts  at  St.  James's  Hall.  The 
first  took  place  on  the  17th.  M.  Emile  Sauret 
was  solo  violin,  and  the  f»rogramme  included  a 
first  performance  of  Bubinstein's  symphony  in 
P  major,  op.  40.  It  was  written  about  the 
year  1850,  and  is  the  first  of  four  he  has  written 
and  published.  The  dates  of  the  remaining 
concerts  are  May  1  and  29,  June  12  and  26. 

At  Mr.  Faulkner  Leigh's  benefit  concert  at 
St.  James's  Hall  on  Wednesday,  April  14,  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  Eneland  a  second 
iuitefor  orchestra,  L*ArlesienneyOy  Bizet.  It 
LS  in  four  movements,  pastorale,  intermezzo, 
minuet,  and  farandolo.  The  music  is  charm- 
ingly fresh  and  original,  the  orchestration  most 
•lelicate  and  effective.  This  suite  and  a  pleasing 
bagatelle,  Elle  et  Lux,  by  Mr.  L.  Eogel,  were 
Admirably  played  b^  the  orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Weist  Hill.  The  programme, 
which  was  a  long  one,  included  also  ^dme. 
Sainton  Dolby's  pleasing  and  melodious  cantata, 
The  Story  of  the  FaUhful  Soul,  performed 
for  the  first  time  with  full  orchestra,  and  oon- 
iuoted  by  M.  Sainton.  The  solo  parts  were 
taken  by  Miss  Jose  Sherrington  and  Mr. 
Faulkner  Leigh.  The  concert  concluded  with 
4  first  performance  of  Imogene,  a  new  cantata 
{seria  huffa)  by  Georfl|e  Fox. 

Programmes  have  oeen  issued  of  the  Bichter 
Concerts  (second  season).  There  are  to  be  nine 
in  all,  on  the  following  dates:  May  10,  20, 
24,  27,  and  31 ;  June  3,  7,  10,  and  14.  As  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  the  nine  symphonies  of 
Beethoven  will  be  given  in  chronological  order. 
The  following  artists  have  been  engaged: — 
Pianoforte—Mr.  C.  Hall^,  Herr  Gruafeid,  Herr 
Barth,  Herr  X.  Scharwenka,  and  Mr.  :K. 
Dannreuther ;  violin  —  Mdme.  N^ruda  and 
Signer  Sarasate  ;  violoncello — ^Herr  B.  Haus- 
mann;  vocalists.  Miss  Bailey,  Frl.  Fried- 
ander,  Frl.  Hohenschild,  Signer  Candidus,  and 
Herr  Henschel.  The  orchestra  will  consist  of 
one  hundred  artists.  J.  S.  Shedlock. 
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THK     OLD     1,0TB   ud   Ih.  mw. 
BjrBMlltMIt  HoiruOaalJ.  Auun-.    " - 


_    . %_  <T^|gp>tl^n    Vlakav   J^tk. 

Price,  D«era,  Holman,  ll«nii,  Dob^Im,  Fhtppt,  talAtiMa :  llodaZr 
l«,aMlWIme.  . ——»■ 

.   _  .narmuaa  or   '•  m*  fkM    * 

Aprils,  at  S. 


BomU«,  KoMiy,  Glflkitl,  J.  lioMll*.  •  _    

Morning  Porformtooo  of  ••Th«  Otd   Ura  ud  tha  Ktw"  Sauidi 

tea.  ^ 


Oox^iOloafroinUtms.   Sofl 
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R     U     R     Y 


LANE 


Lmms  and  Managw,  Mr.  ACOUSTOS  Rauo. 
IStW  VADAHK  ANGOT. 


D 


Totiigfat.  at8.««,  LA  FILLS T_ . 

(preail6n  dansaaw);  M«Mn.  WUfard  Morgan.  J.  A.  Araoid.  Wtuit  EJ 
•haw,  F.  Wyau,  Marler,  fta.  ^     •««."». 
Pcoeeded,  at  7,  bf  LADY  AUDLEFS  SSCUET. 
Box-olBoa  open  from  10  tl.i  s.    NobooUoffeM. 

UKE'S    I'm  EAT  BE,    Holbom 

Manasan,  Holt  and  Wiluot. 
Etott  erenlng,  at  8,  Bakar  and  Fairon.  tlia  brooitta  mailcal  OMdim 
la  iliair  apooUUiy  Drama,  la  flwr  aota,  ™ 

CONRAD    atid    LIZBTTE. 
,  .—JSSS^^P  (■  OonnaiO,  with  loiin  and  dancw    Mr.  P.  F.  BAUB. 
LIZETTfi  (a  Gannon  girl)  and  TI «  PLAUBRTr  (an  irlshmaa).  wtt  Man 
danoM,  daiti,  »Ui.^yb.  T.  J.  FAiUlJOr. 
Praoeded  at  7.3),  by  lJUCicsTOVK's  Foroa  of 
A  HOUOM  DIAMOND. 

fpOLLY      THEATRE. 

J-                        Laaaaa  and  Slana«er,  Mr.  J.  L.  TXMLS. 
To-night,  at  &30,  a  ntw  and  oriflual  Comadj,  In 
UPPER     CKUa 


THE 


Bjr  HiuiBT  J.  Braov. 

I  BUllui 


8T, 


tfaaan.  J.  L.  Toola,  John  BUllurton,  E.  W.  Oardw.  T.  SidncT.  aai  L  fi. 
VTard  ;  Mlaaaa  LUlan  CaraUer,  Koland  Phllltpa.  and  Eariljlhofae. 

Prooedad.  at  7.30,  hj         DEAF  AS  A  POST. 

Uaadndlnir  with  A  MABUIBD  BACIIBLOH. 

Doonopanat7.  P)ri«aa  It.  lo  £S  3a.  Bos-oOoa  op«  10  tlU  i  X*ta 
for  bvXtklny. 

f;<LOBE       THEATEE. 

Opora  Cumiqna.  In  threa  acta,  oorapoaad  tw  BictfASD  Qcni. 

Bupportod  b7  Meadamea  Salina  DoUro,  St.  Uointea,  TIolctCtaRRi 
>feaan.  Harry  Pcnlton,  LorMan,  W.  E.  Qftnrr.  0«iWfh  ''<«<«M> 
Mltched,  uxl  powetfol  eompanj.  Kow  and  m«nifle«m  tmtj  l; 
tloaara.  E.  Rjran,  Spouf ,  and  W.  llaan.  CottamM  br  Moot.  >ud  IMi*^ 
V^.  Fttrnlturs  b/ Mr.  8.  Lyon.  FoU  band  and  cbonM.  CtaUd.^, 
Jtlr.  Edward  Solomon. 

Pracodad,  at  7.1»,  bj  tba  oalebnted  Oriantal  BxtnTacaan. 
THE     HAPPY     MAN, 
la  whioh  Maadamoa  Onham,   Chorlaj;    Mmr>.  WUtoa,  niH.  Omu 
Henry,  and  Mr.  tUiial  Barry  will   appear.     Tha  wholB 
lireotion  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Far^e.     '    -  •^-  -    - 


Aattng  Maaacar^  Mr.R.  ITAUUxa 
BoK-offlca  opaq  dally  flrom  It  tUll,    Doonop«t.4i. 


rMPERIAL      TH  E  AIRE. 

J-    Bbakapara'a  Oomady,  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT, 
.^Tefy  aftamoon  at  S.  In  which  l£  eaara.  Uonal  Btoogh,  Bmu  Vim.  W. 
Kama,  Kyrla  Ballaw,  F.  Evarlll,  B.  F.  Bdnr.  TTBaaBiiier,  f.  (  «,  & 
Joroncry.  F.  CtiMrlaa,  E.  AUbrook..  F.  Btaphant.  O.  Tt^m.  C.  B*->A.  ui 
Allaa  Uttoa,  Miia  Creaawall,  Miaa  Bniaton,  MIm  SylrU  Ji«iM  *^'<»?w- 

^     ^  8ca«o  Mjwar*.  Mr.  C0». 

no  doon  open  at  1.SU ;  Ovennra  at  1.46  <  Come^  T^a^  ■<  '^ 
Carrlacaa  b.ib. 

Kiyht  Parfonnanoea  an  Wadneadaya  and  Batardajv.  Am  epa  «  7. 
•  •  NO.  I  KOUND  tha  OOKN KB,"  at  7.^0 ;  "  AS  XUU  UU  H,'  it ^  »<» 
tlie  aama  pjwarlul  caat  a*  In  the  afternoon.  _ 

LYCEUM        THEATRE. 

Sola  Leasee  and  JCanasar.  Mr.  HsnT  IXTXIO.  I 
MBKCUAHT     OF     VE  NICE.-lMh  fla» 

Erarr  avanlov.  at  8. 1  ft,  I 

SHYLOCK-Mr.  IttVIKG.      PORTIA— Xbi  ELLKX  TECBT. 

Momlnc  Parftaftnaaeaa  of  the  MEltCHAlIT  OF  VBXICE  tatat^**  >'*  I 

April  aud  1st  and  8(h  May,  at  Two  o'clock.  ' 

SHriiOCK—Mr.  lltVIXa.     PORTLA— Mlaa  BLLEH  TEBtT.  I 

Box  offloa  open  Tea  to  Flro,  nndar  tba  dheedon  rf  Mf.  J- Hem  | 

NE  W~S  ADLER'8     WELUl 
PMprlator  and  M«nagar,  Mra.  &  F.  BatshaJT. 

THE      DANITE8.  ^,^ 

JOAQVUr  MXLLU'8  Ihmooa  AmartMn  play  dveriptifc  rf  >*  >•  ^  ^5 
•Voat  ua  depicted  by  Brot  Harte.  In  order  tbat  tb«  peeoUar  d.tkci « 
nanaer  ahoaU  ba  aesarately  Kiven,  tha  ehanetan  wUl  be  rqnMiMl'V 
-ha  aame  Company  of  Ammicaii  arilaU  who  hava,  oodrrtbc  lauff^' 
•f  Mr.  McKae  Rankin,  |i«rlbrnwd  tham  ta  aU  the  eMaT  eltl«  of  taelad 
Hataa  &r  tha  paat  three  yaara. 

tUNDT   MoOBE   (a  Mts«r)-Mr.  BASKIS.    ,  .  „  ^  ■ 

Meaara.  W.  E.  eherldan,  U.  Waldroa,  M.  U■Mhaa^  B.  Mo:Uad,  L  B*J* 

U  Poakea,  H.  Lo^  J.  RIchardaon,  and  Hairy  flawk ;  Mn.  MeJt<*  BmWi 

illaMa  Com  Tanner,  J.  Waldmn,  and  B.  Marble.  ,  ,^ 

Sky*  dcenery,  depicting  the  inoantaln  paaaea,  mda  lef  bat*.  *sA  pw 

treat  of  California,  painted  bj  Thoa.  W.  HaU  and 
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P   E  R   A       C   O'  M  I  Q  L'  B. 

Loaaee  and  Maaacer,  Mr.  B.  DX)TLT  CaXTI. 

TUB  PIRATKS  Of  PB2ISA.NCit,        ^  ^     .„     . 

I  new  and  otisinal  melodramatic  Opera,  hr  M««t.  W.  9-  GOJUT  M 

IKTOUR  ScixiVAJf,  every  cveulnr. 

Pr«oeJed,at«,l7  IK    tha    BULKS,  ^  r -^Jil 

Meaara.  O.  Uroaamith.  Power,  R,  Temple,  Itatland  Barriajtoa.  0- J'^** 

F.  Ihomtoa ;  MaadamM Shhrlar. B<wd.  GwyMta.  Laraa. amXHm^^^^ 

PRINCE    of    WALES'S   THEATBE. 
Leaaee  and  Manager,  Mr.  EOOAS  BBOCC. 
Thia  ev«diiff,  «t  7.M,  an  oilcfaiarCaaMdktta, 

A     HAPPY     PAIR. 

At  a.40,  HkBMAV  Mkritau  and  F.  C.  Oxoru^  oc^laal  Fhr. 
FOBGBT-MB-MOT. 
(QyarraacMiMntwtthMlaaOvaTMvaWariJ  w...  K^ 
Charactcra  by  Mlaa  UaneTi^ra  Ward.  Mra.  »w»^  fS^fT*,  * 
PattlaM,  Mis.  La%h  Mnmy,  Miaa  Annie  Layian ;  Mf.  Mr*^  *'  ^ 
aockton,  Mr.  B«erbohm  iJee,  Mr.  Bdwta  BaUcj.  Mr-  ^  Jtol«<**  ** 
Mr.  J<dui  Clayton. 

.DoonopeBat7J0.   Ho  Fmb  af  any  dcacfiptioa. 
BoK-olBce opea  daBy ftom  il  to  ». 

O  Y  A  L  T  Y     T  a  E  A  1  ii  ii 

Leaaee,  Mr.  EdoaB  BKCCB  ;  MaBa«r.  Mr.  >'  A-  "^^..^ 
on  MONDAY,  APRIL »l,  a  n«w  andar«laia  Spectecabr  kiw^**-*— 

cnlifed  CUt  ID;  or,  TWTO  aTBlNUS  to  a  BIUU.  ., 

iMipported  hy  Meadai^  Aima<ia.   Marie  WliUame.  ""••  ^^, 

ItmlJe  Copaey.  Affnea  UewotC,  Pbeebe  Den,  KmXUJ^   *"*'  "^"^ 

ChrUn,  and  Kate  Luwlar;  Ma 
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aluaon,  Harrlt,  and  Charlea  Uroraa. 
Puwerfni  ctionu  and  Inereaaed  Hand. 


ra.  Chaiiaa  AaUMr  F*^  li*»i'^ 


•rto«««iil!S- 


The  Barlea<]««  pradaeod  nador  the  diraotiaa  af  ^*'S^'*'*^t^jSMm 
8aataiiiayMwtwbook«d.  BoK-aOMapMftHitlK'l.  3bb«J^'^ 


iLr  1,  188d.] 
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BATUEDAT,  MAT  I,  1880. 
JTo.  417,  New  Series. 


Thb  Editob  eammat  undertake  to  retwrn^  or 
io  earreepatid  wUk  the  writere  qf^  rejected 
mamueript. 

£  ie  partiemUtrUf  rejuetted  that  all  husinese 
leUere  regarding  the  supply  of  the  paper^ 
^A,  asag  be  addressed  to  the  Pitblishbb, 
smd  not  to  the  Ebitob* 


LITERATURE. 
JBraela  Plags  and  Soared  Dramas.    Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Prof.  Hase  by 
A.  W.  Jackson,  and  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  W.  Jackson.     (Triibner.) 

Iz  is  sappoeed  to  be  hard  meaBare,  critically 
apeaking,  to  bring  general  objections  against 
a  book  before  giving  the  results  of  detdled 
critical  examination  of  it.    There  are,  how- 
ever, as  it  seems  to  ns,  some  rather  grave 
gnaral    objections   to  be   brought    against 
Miraele  JPk^s  and  Saered  Dnmtas  in  its 
present  English  dress.    In  the  first  place,  the 
bctoreB  wMoh  are  here  translated  were  de- 
livered by  Prof.  Hase  twenty-three  years  ago, 
and  it  is  no  shame  to  any  man  that  a  book 
dealing  with  mediaeval  literature,  written  at 
that  time,  should  be  hardly  up  to  the  level  of 
the  increased  knowledge  which  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  laborious  work  has  given  us. 
In  ihe  second  place,  by  changing  the  title 
£rom  *«The  Beligious  Pky"  to  its  present 
form,  the  translator  and  editor  have  handi- 
capped thttr  author  still  further  and  still 
more  unfairly,  for  the    '*  Miracle  Play "  is 
exactly  the  point  upon  which  Prof.  Hase  is 
weakest.     He  seems  at  the  time  of  his  lectures 
to  have    honestly    consulted    most    of  the 
authorities  then  available,  though  b  the  list 
we  observe  one  great  omission,  that  of  Od6- 
syme  Ijooj^b  Etudes  sur  les  Mgsteres.     But 
the  almost  more  important  work  of  MM. 
Marioa  Sepet  and  L6on  Gautier  was  not  open 
to  him,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  it  did 
not  then  exist ;  while  it  was  only  the  other 
daj  that  MBL  G.  Paris  and  Raynaud  made 
the  great  Mgstere  de  la  Passion  of  Greban 
accessible  in  its  entirety,  and  that  the  Old- 
French  Text  Society  began  the  publication  of 
tile  Tast  collection  of  Miracles  of  the  Virgin 
as    a    whole.      This   being    the   case,   and 
the  professor  having,  as  it  would  appear,  no 
wpeea^j  wide  or  accuratefirst-hand  knowledge 
of  Old-French  literature,  his  account  of  the 
birth  and  early  fortunes  of  the  religious  play 
is  necessarily  defective.    Writing  with  a  view 
to  the  present  revival  of  the  Ober-ammergau 
MjsteiT,  as  the  trandators  do,  they  have 
natiinll/,but  we  think  unwisely,  laid  stress  in 
their  title  on  theconnexion  of  the  book  with  the 
histofj  and  ancestry  of  that  institution.    In 
reality,  the  original  title  of  Prof.  Hase's  work 
describes  it  much  better.    His  book  is  really 
an  acGoont,  not  elaborately  scholarly  or  accu- 
rate at  this  date,  but  interesting  enough,  of 
the  religioos  play  in  the  various  forms  (or 
•ome    of  them)  which  it  has  assumed  in 
Europe.     The  most  interesting  chapter  by 
lar*  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  that  which  contains 
•bstraets  of  the  plots  of  many  of  the  work* 


of  Calderon  and  Lope;  the  least  are  those 
which  deal  with  the  Miracle  Play  and  the 
French  classioo-sacred  drama  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.    Unluckily,  these 
are  among  the  most  important  for  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  subject  and  its  history. 
To  come  down  from  generalities  to  par- 
ticulars, it  does  not  appear  that  Prof.  Hase 
had,  when  he  wrote  in  1857,  by  any  means  a 
clear  or  accurate  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  French  Mystery,  which  is,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  much  more  important  than  that  of 
any  other  European  nation.    This  is  evident 
at  once  from  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
Mystery  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  which  he  says  is 
written  in  scriptural  Latin  except  that  Christ 
repeats  his  words  and  the  virgins  answer  ''  in 
Provencal  verse/'     Now  it  is  quite  true  that 
some  forms  in  this  piece  are  of  a  Southern 
complexion,    but  no   one   who  knows    Old 
Freneh  could  possibly  call  the  dialect  Pro- 
V6n9al.  A  subsequent  reference  to  "  Proven9al 
Mysteries  "  tells  the  same  tale.    We  have  not 
Prof.  Hase's  original  before    us,  and  it  is 
therefore  possible  that  his  translator  has  done 
him  injustice  in  making  him  call  Philippe  de 
Bemy  a  Troubadour  instead  of  a  3}rvuvere. 
Considering  that  in  MonmerquS  and  Michel's 
book  (which  is  cited)  a  long  extract  from  the 
Boman  de  la  Manehine  is  given  in  the  purest 
Northern  French,  it  seems  impossible  that 
the  professor  can  have  made  such  a  blunder 
as  this.    More  important,  perhaps,  than  these 
minute  errors  is  the  confusion  of  the  whole 
account  of  the  early  French  plays.    As  far 
as    a    reader   of   these  lectures    would    be 
likely  to  judge,  the  Morality  was  an  early 
development   of  the  scriptural  Mystery  and 
the  Miracle  Play  strictly  so  called  was  a  hybrid 
between  the  two.    Nothing  can  be  farther 
from  the  truth.    It  is  possible  that  there  may 
have  been  Moralities  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, when  allegory  and  abstract  personages 
were  inhigh  favour,  but  there  is  not  one  tittle 
of  evidence  to  show  that  there  were  any,  and 
the  earliest  existing  Morality  dates  from  a  time 
well  within  the  fifteenth.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  Miracles  of  Th6ophile  and  St.  Nicholas 
are  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  vast 
collection  of  Miracles  de  la  ^i^fff  which,  as 
before  mentioned,  the  Old-French  Text  Society 
is  now  for  the  first  time  publishing  complete 
is  of   the  fourteenth.      To  do  Prof.   Hase 
justice,  it  must  be  said  that  his  language  is 
not  always  inconsistent  with  a  knowledge  of 
these  facts,  but  it  does  not  convey  them  by 
any  means  dearly.    Nor,  had  he  (as  his  trans- 
lators have  made  him  design  in  their  title) 
designed  a  formal  account  of  the  Miracle 
Play,  could  he  have  omitted  something  like 
an  analysis  of  the  two  most  remarkable  of 
all  such  performances — ^the  vast  Mystery  of 
the  Passion  of  A.  Greban  and  the  equally  vast 
Mistere  du   Vieil    Testament   of  unknown 
authorship.    Similar  lacunae^  too,  are  found 
in  the  notice  of  the  French  sacred  tragedies 
of  the  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, in  which  Prof.  Hase    was  evidently 
guided  at  second-hand  by  the  meritorious  but 
summary  sketch  of  Ebert.     The  dismissal  of 
Gamier's  masterpiece  with  a  bare  mention, 
and  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  Mont- 
chrestien's  Aman^  are  particularly  unfortunate, 
because  they  tend  by  republication  to  per- 


Racine  were  in  some  sort  mysterious  autoch^ 
thones  without  literary  father  or  mother. 

The  translators,  with  creditable  industry, 
have  endeavoured  to  complete  the  notes  as 
well  as  they  could,  especially  in  reference  to 
English  matters.  Their  efforts  arepraiseworthy, 
if  not  in  all  cases  according  to  knowledge.   It 
would  have  been  much  better  to  refer  readers 
anxious    for    information    about    the   Gesta 
Sonumorum  to  Oesterley  and  Sir  F.  Madden 
than  to  Warton  and  Mr.  Herrtage.    Nor,  had 
they  been  acquainted  with  the  literature  of 
French  sacred  drama,  would  they  have  ven- 
tured the  statement  that  '*  the  amount  of  the 
grotesque  element  in  the  Mysteries  is  rela- 
tively small,"  and  that  farce  was  **not  of 
common  origin  with  the  Mystery."    That  the 
germ  of  the  independent  farces  is  to  be  found, 
from  the  dramatic  point  of  view,  in  the  comic 
interludes  of  the  religious  dramas,  which  long 
preceded  any  secular  ones,  seems,  on  the  other 
hand,  probable,  if  not  certain.     However,  the 
real  fault  lies  not  so  much  in  these  almost 
unavoidable  errors  of  detail  as  in  the  attempt, 
by  patching  up  and  altering  the  title,  to  make 
work  which  was  designed  for  one  purpose 
subserve  another.    There  is  plenty  of  inter- 
esting matter  in  this  book,  but  it  is  ill  suited 
for  an  introduction  to  the    Ober-ammergau 
play,  and  was  evidently  never  intended  as 
such  by  its  author,  though  it  contains  some 
good  remarks  on  the  play  itself.    Next  to  the 
section  on  Spanish  drama,  that  on  Hans  Sachs 
may  be  read  with  most  pleasure,  the  extracts 
given  from  the  good  master-singer  being  both 
characteristic  and  attractive.     We  can  also 
speak  very  well  of  the  last  chapter,  which 
discusses  the  modern  aspect  of  the  religious 
drama  in  €(ermany  and  the  connexion  between 
the  Church  and  the  stage  generally.     The 
translation    is,    on    the  whole,  very  good, 
Germanisms  being  not  indeed  wholly  absent, 
bat  avoided  to  a  very  creditable  extent.     If 
the  translators  merely  wished  to  give  English 
readers  the  opportunity  of  acquaintbg  them- 
selves with  a  pleasant  and  instructive  work 
they  have  done  well.    But  if  they  wished  to 
supply  a  really  valuable  introduction  to  the 
int^igent  study  of  the  Ober-ammergau  play 
they  would  have  done  much  better  to  trans- 
late the  dramatic  section  of  Aubertin's  recent 
Histoire  delaldttdraturefrangaise  au  Moyen 
AgCy  adding  in  notes  Prof.  Hase's  instances 
from  German  and  Spanish  literature  and  their 
own  from  English,  with  additional  remarks  on 
the  Breton  and  Basque  Mysteries,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  acted,  the  former  till  half-a- 
century  ago,  and  the  latter  to  the  present  day. 
Somebody  might  still  do  this,  and  it  would  be 
a  useful  work.  Geobge  Saintsbubt. 


Imperial  England.  By  Prjf.  Montagu 
Burrows,  R.N.,  M.A.  (Cassell,  Fetter, 
Galpin  &  Co.) 

Though  some  parts  of  the  work  of  Prof. 
Burrows  were  written  many  years  ago,  it 
possesses  a  particular  interest  at  the  present 
time.  An  opportune  moment  has  been 
chosen  for  its  publication.  Not  since  the 
close  of  the  Crimean  War  has  the  nation  been 
so  profoundly  stirred  by  external  politics  as 
during  the  last  three  years.    The  course  of 


course 
the  conflict  between  the  two  ancient  antagon- 
petuate  the  absurd  notion  that  Comeille  and  |  \a>\»  in  Eastern  Europe  has  been  followed  by 
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(he  Esgliih  people  with  the  keeaaet  »t(en« 
tioD,  tbroupH  a  daepnieAted  oonviotion  that 
their  own  mterestg  and  the  safety  of  their 
empire  might  he  aerioualj  endaageied.  Prof. 
Burrows  eiitertainfl  a  strong  belief  that  the 
history  of  the  pprowth  of  the  '<  British 
empire "  is  but  imperfeotlj  grasped  by  the 
popular  xniodf  and  that  amid  the  strife  of 
parties  an  improper  meaning  has  been  assigned 
to  the  word  '*  imperialism."  The  aim  of  his 
work  is  to  show  as  ooneiaely  as  possible  the 
means  by  which  the  sucoessi?e  aoquisitions  of 
this  country  haye  been  obtained,  and  the 
treaties  by  which  they  have  been  secured. 
The  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  power  has  been 
fiercely  assailed  by  some  of  our  most  powerful 
orators  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  has 
become  somewhat  unpopular.  A  feeling  is 
fast  gaining  ground  that  most  of  the  wars 
in  whieh  England  spent  her  Uood  and  her 
treasure  were  entered  upon  in  a  mistaken  course 
of  policy.  Prof.  Barrows  labours  assiduously 
to  prove  thai  English  Ministers  have  acted 
wisely  in  striving  to  maintain  this  balanoe, 
and  that  their  successors  should  be  ani- 
mated with  like  views  in  the  future. 
With  this  belief  he  passes  in  review  the 
countless  wars  which  have  been  waged  in 
Europe  during  the  last  two  oenturies,  and 
criticises  the  treaties  which  have  afforded  the 
combatants  a  few  short  years  of  quiet  to 
recruit  their  armies  and  husband  their  re- 
sources. The  result  of  this  ^  extensive  view '' 
is  satisfiftctory.  Wars  and  treaties  alike  are 
all  pronounced  good.  Even  the  seizure  of 
the  Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen  is  justified 
on  the  plea  of  necessity.  True  that  "  it  was 
too  successful,  too  barefaced  a  robbery,"  and 
committed  by  a  nation  which  had  only 
recently  entered  upon  a  nobler  system  of 
policy.  Oranted  that  it  was  an  imita- 
tion of  the  most  discreditable  and  law- 
less proceedings  of  the  French';  all  this 
will  be  forgotten,  thinks  Prof.  Burrows,  by 
those  who  rightly  consider  the  necessities 
of  the  case.  Even  the  effects  of  the  American 
war  are  regarded  with  satbfaetion.  In  that 
disastrous  contest  there  were  sunk  a  hundred 
millions  of  money,  and  many  thousands  of 
lives  were  wasted ;  but  we  are  called  upon  to 
look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture — ^to  re- 
member that  a  war  against  France  and 
Spain  was  inevitable,  and  that  it  occurred  at 
a  convenient  moment  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  Prof.  Burrows  quotes  with  approval 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Massey  that  Englishmen 
obtained  from  free  America  "  a  commerce  of  a 
hundred  millions  in  lieu  of  a  barren  sove- 
reignty;" but  neither  of  these  gentlemen 
has  attempted  to  show  that  such  an  increase 
in  trade  could  not  equally  have  been  obtained 
had  the  war  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  two 
years  previously  or  never  been  entered  upon 
at  all. 

A  considerable  portion  of  thie  historical 
treatise  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
characters  of  the  first  three  Qeorges.  There 
is  much  to  praine  iu  either  king,  and,  in 
dwelling  on  their  merits.  Prof.  Burrows  has 
but  directed  attention  to  some  qualities 
ignored  by  preceding  historians.  The  good 
sense  of  George  IL  in  selecting  his  Ministers 
and  in  yielding  a  ready  compliance  to  the 
wishes  of  his  people  is  justly  insisted  upon; 
but  it  is  somewhat  overshooting  the  mark  to 


allege  that  his  parsimony  was  forgotten  by 
his  subjects  when  they  found  that  the  whole  of 
tJie  royal  savings  passed  to  the  treasury  of  hn 
fondly  beloved  Hanover.  Norcan  we  admit  the 
absolute  correctness  of  the  author's  enthusiastic 
admiration  for  Ctorge  III.  His  capacity  for 
work  and  his  powers  of  memory  were  unsur- 
passed by  any  of  his  Ministers ;  his  firmness 
under  the  galling  yoke  of  the  governing 
families  of  England,  and  his  courage  when  it 
seemed  that  the  contest  between  people  and 
Parliament  over  the  body  of  Wilkes  might 
lead  to  a  civil  war,  are  points  on  which  Prof. 
Burrows  dwells  with  delight  But,  in  estima- 
ting the  value  of  that  King's  influence  on  the 
history  of  this  country,  he  repeats  the  error 
which  detracts  from  his  praise  of  the  other 
monarchs.  By  affecting  to  dispute  the 
justice  of  the  popular  accusations  he  weakens 
the  force  of  his  criticism.  It  is  idle  at  this 
date  to  attempt  to  deny  that  George  III. 
endeavoured  to  introduce  into  public  life  the 
system  of  personal  government,  or  to  ignore 
the  part  played  by  the  **  King's  friends "  in 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  his  responsible 
Ministers.  This  indiscriminate  eulogy  dim- 
inishes the  value  of  the  arguments  of  Prof. 
Burrows.  We  can  sympathise  with  him  in 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  vigorous  policy  of 
Chatham  and  the  financial  ability  of  the 
younger  Pitt,  but  must  at  once  repudiate  the 
assertions  that  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was 
based  on  the  proposals  of  the  latter,  and  that 
the  peerages  which  he  scattered  abroad  among 
his  faithful  followers  were  created  with  the 
deliberate  intention  of  converting  a  close 
chamber  into  a  representative  institution. 
Against  the  populiur  opinion  which  per- 
sists in  assigning  to  the  heaven-born  sU2bes- 
man  the  chief  blame  for  the  failure  of 
his  foreign  alliances  and  for  the  mistakes 
of  his  generals,  Prof.  Burrows  enters  a 
firm  and  decided  protest.  But  is  not  the 
view  of  the  multitude  more  reasonable  than 
that  of  the  professor  ?  The  power  of  the 
Prime  Minister  was  greater  than  that  of  his 
royal  master.  If  Pitt  had  shown  a  fixed 
determination  that  the  command  of  the 
British  army  in  the  Low  Country  should  be 
entrusted  to  Cornwallis,  the  man  of  his 
choice,  and  should  not  be  conferred  on  an 
incapable  prince,  the  threat  of  a  ministerial 
resignation  would  soon  have  reduced  the 
King  to  an  agreement  with  his  Minister  and 
spared  the  nation  an  inglorious  campaign. 
The  failure  of  such  measures  must  fall  on  the 
subject,  and  if  Prof.  Burrows  insists,  as  he 
may  with  every  reason,  on  our  assigning  to 
Chatham  the  credit  for  the  noble  warriors 
who  responded  to  his  genius,  he  must  not  be 
surprised  if  we  refoee  to  withhold  from  other 
Ministers  their  due  share  of  the  blame  for 
the  faults  of  their  servants.  At  a  time  when 
foreign  affairs  have  engrossed  a  large,  possibly 
an  undue,  share  of  public  attention,  such  a 
treatise  as  this  is  of  especial  value.  Prof. 
Burrows  has  selected  a  good  subject,  and  has 
compressed  considerable  information  into  a 
small  compass  without  overcrowding  his 
pages  with  detail.  But  his  views  are  those 
of  a  politician  of  the  past  rather  than  of  the 
school  destined  to  determine  the  foreign  policy 
of  England  in  the  future. 

W.  P.  CovvnsEY. 


The  O^sMy  of  Homer.    Done  into  EngM 
Verse  by  Avia.     (C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

Mb.  Ma^tthsw  Arnold  has  told  us  that  ''in 
a  verse  translation  no  original  work  is  aoj 
longer  recognisable.''  It  is  due  to  Avis  to 
say  at  once  that,  although  he  writes  not  oalj 
in  verse  but  in  rhyme,  he  has  struggled  man- 
fully with  the  difficulties  which  he  has  im- 
posed upon  himself.  He  has  traaslatsd,  it  is 
true,  with  a  mill-stone  about  his  neck,  and 
has  failed  to  give  us  the  truth,  or  even  half 
the  truth,  about  Homer.  No  one  who  "  both 
knows  Greek  and  can  appreciate  poetry  ^*  will 
receive  from  it** the  same  feeling  which  the 
original  gives  him,"  oran^thing  like  it.  But 
Avia  is  a  fluent,  easy  writer,  who  haodla  • 
swinging,  flexible  metre  with  considerable 
skill  and  force,  and  has  clearly  taken  pains, 
under  adverse  circuoistances,  to  keep  doae  to 
the  (ireek;  indeed,  in  the  mere  numerical 
faithfulness  of  Hne-for-line  rendering,  m  jta 
eet  ea  ghria^  he  is  almost  as  laudable  ai  Yon. 
The  following  extracts  will  give  a  fair  idea  of 
his  performance  (xiii.  76) : — 

''  Then  aboard  did  the  hero  go,  snd  silently  dowa 

he  lay : 
And  along  the  thwarts  arow  all  oideily  ranged 

wsM  they  t 
And  tlM  hawasr  loose  they  osst  fiom  tht  itost 

where  throngh  it  was  panod  $ 
And  they  bent  to  the  stroke  snd  they  tore  iba 

white  foam  up  with  the  oar. 
Then  the  dews  of  a  dreamless  sleep  o'er  )ai 

waarifnl  eyelids  streeamed  % 
Moat  sweet,  unbroken  and  deep^  snd  likut  le 

death  it  seemed. 
And  aa  all  together  da«h  fonr  staUiona  cm  ihe 

plains 
At  the  toes  of  the  whistling  Issh,  st  the  tarof 

the  glancing  reins, 
And  they  bound  thro'  the  air,  and  ti^j  flfi  » 

borne  on  the  winga  of  the  wind, 
So  was  the  stem  toet  high  aa  the  good  ahiplsi^ 

and  behind 
Rushing  the  dark  wave  sped  of  the  maniMd* 

roaring  sea ; 
And  unswervingly  onward  she  fled :  aoaviftlyt 

so  surely  went  she." 

Or  again,  in  a  higher  flight  (xx.  345):— 

*<  Then  from  the  suitor  throngs  by  FkUss  Atheal 
nusedy 
Pealed  Uaghterlond  «ldloa^s^  and  their  wildend 

thoughts  were  dazed. 
And  their  laughter  srew  frensied  and  wild,  win 

a  weird  unnaturalsound, 
And  the  meats  were   blood^eiBed  that  tbey 

florged,  and  their  eyes  wore  drowned 
With  tears,  and  their  aouls  wsfe  a-dnad  wilh  a 

horror  of  death-wails  sear. 
And  aghast  Theoclymenus  said  to  the  leit,  in^ 

godlike  seer : 
*Ahl  wretehea,  what  doom  is  upon  yon?  with 

night  ace  your  heads  owokwded. 
And  your  faoea  and  kneea  beneath  are  with  Uack* 
ness  of  darkness  enshrouded  :  . 

There  is  wildfire  of  shrieking  and  moaniDg,  and 

team  on  your  cheeks  as  a  flood ; 
And  the  waUs  and  the  mid-pillar  spsees  latf  are 

bedabbled  with  blood  t 
With  phantoms  the  porohwayis  thttMiged,aB4 
the  court  from  wall  to  wall,  . 

Bushing  forth  to  the  nether  world  gloom,  antf 

the  sky  Uaokens  down  ss  a  paU, 
Por  the  son  is  dead,  and  a  aiist  ends  deatt' 
damp  swept  over  alL* " 
These  passages  are  spirited  and  powerful,  vA 
may  be  taken  as  fnTOUtabla  specimena;  hu» 
it  wUl  be  obserred  that  they  have  aotne 
metrical  peculiarities.  Now,  withoa*  en^ 
ing  upon  the  vexed  qaestion  as  io  we  Jdetf 
metre  for  the  transUtion  of  Homer,  we  mj 
safely  say  that  any  metre  which  is  intendeo 
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to  prodaee  on  the  ear  of  the  English  reader 
something   like  the  effect  of  the  Homeric 
hexameter  muat  be  fiowingi  must  be  rapid, 
and  moat  lend  itself  readily  to  yariefy  of 
fcanaion  and  Yariety  of  pause.    But  this  is 
Bot  alL    Homer's  metre  is  uniform — ^that  is 
to  say,  the  reader  knows,  within  certain  narrow 
and  well-understood  limits,  exactly  what  to  ex- 
pect ;  he  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  in  doubt, 
when  he  has  read  twenty  lines,  how  the 
twenty-first  line  will  be  framed  or  into  what 
form  the  rhythm  will  be  thrown.    Let  the 
reader  of  a  translation  once  become  uncertain 
about  the  metrical  structure  of  the  poem,  let 
him  once  begin  to  doubt  which  is  to  be  the 
emphatic  syllable  and  where  he  is  to  expect  a 
rhyme,  and  the  even,  oontinuoua  flow,  which 
is  characteristic  of  Homr  above  all  poets,  is 
gone  at  once. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  this  rule  is  continu- 
al] j  violated  in  the  translation  before  us.  We 
begin  the  poem  with  a  metre  of  six  stresses 
in  each  linei  rhymed  as  in  the  following 
couplet: — 

*<  The  HAfo  of  Qhtft-ventf wi^  0  S6ng-goddes8,  ohint 
me  hia/fmc^ 
Wlio«  when  16w  he  had  laid  Troy*Mt(m,  unto 
m4ny  a  i4r  land  cdme.** 

This  scheme  appears  to  ns  to  be  objectionable 
from  the  first,  the  effect  of  the  rhyme  at  the 
eaesmra  being  virtually  to  breaK  up  the 
couplet  into  K>ur  short  lines,  beside  imposing 
a  heavy  and  most  unnecessary  burden  upon 
the  rhyming  ingenuity  of  the  translator. 
But,  auch  as  it  is,  it  is  not  long  maintained. 
When  we  come  to  Zeus'  speech  (Ime  30),  the 
eaesural  rhyme  is  suddenly  dropped,  and  is 
not  resumed  until  line  98.  Soon  other 
irregularities  appear,  ''with  fear  of  change 
perplexing"  the  reader.  In  line  101  we  fiind 
a  new  movement, 

'<0f  hwoee  that  kindle  the  ire  of  the  ohild  of  a 
mighiy  jtro^" 

to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  continuous 
flow  of  the  verse.  And  so  on,  through 
paaeages  such  as  the  following,  which  is  really 
a  stanza  of  six  lines  (xL  138)  : — 

*'  Sv«&  ao,  I  WMD,  have  the  high  GMa  span  my 

destiny  thread. 
Bat  come,  without  fail,  tell  this  nnto  me,  for 

thereof  am  I  fain  : 
Yonder  the  spirit  I  see  of  mine  own  dear  mother 

dead; 
Bat  she  silently  aitteth  anigh  to  the  blood,  and 

■lie  doth  not  deign 
To  look  on  the  face  of  her  son,  or  to  utter  a  word 

of  greeting. 
King,  tell  me  how  shall  she  know  me  agam  at 

«Ua  last  meeting?"— 

to  this  rendering  of  the  song  of  the  Sirens : — 
**  O  come  hither,  and  bring  thy  ship  to  the  strand, 
O  Hero  and  King  of  Aohaia-laBd, 
For  nerer  was  wighi  that  sped  onward  his  JUght  by 
the  Siren-band 
Bat  he  heareth  our  voices  heart-thrilling  uprise, 
And  hia  spirit  rejoiceth,  his  soul  is  made  wise, 
And  he  leaveth  our  shore  made  rich  with  our  lore 
as  with  tnasares  of  price  "-— 

which  ie  a  mere  jingle. 

It  folk>w8  that,  where  the  scheme  of  metre 
is  so  variable,  there  is  all  the  more  need  that 
each  line  should  **read  itself* — should 
explain  its  own  structure  at  a  glanoe.  Un- 
fortanately  this  is  by  no  means  always  the 
ea«e  in  Avia's  translation.  What  is  to  be 
aaid  of  verses  soch  as  these  ? — 
'^Father  stranger,  the  house  I  will  show  thee 
whsrsof  thoa  enquirest :  it  lies  "— j 


or, 

"  Out  of  reverence  we  did  it,  because  he  dwelt  mid 

the  grove  of  trees  " — 
or, 

"  Stark  mad  is  the  stranger :  witless  he  oame  from 
the  alien  shore." 

Dr.  Johnson  remarked  that  ''Lay  your 
knife  and  your  fork  across  your  plate  "  might, 
from  one  point  of  view,  be  held  to  be  a  verse  ; 
and  as  much,  we  suppose,  might  be  said  for 
the  lines  which  we  have  just  quoted. 

Another  questionable  practice,  which  is 
carried  to  a  great  extent  in  this  work,  is  the 
use  of  double  rhymes.  Such  rhymes  in  any 
non-lyrical  metre  should  certainly  be  employed 
very  sparingly.  They  are  apt,  at  best,  to 
mar  the  dignity  of  a  line  by  causing  it  to  end, 
not  with  a  step,  but  with  a  stumble.  Here 
they  are  exceedingly  common,  and,  combined 
with  what  we  have  called  the  eaesural  rhyme, 
they  produce  a  metre  which  might  fairly  be 
printed  as  follows : — 

"  Or  to  spare  it,  an  offering  to  be 
To  the  gods,  and  a  propitiation ; 
Bat  the  last  of  the  oonnsels  three 
Was  to  seal  the  fate  of  the  nation  " 

(viii.  609)— 

a  metre  which  certainly  does  not  represent 
the  Homeric  hexameter,  but  does  forcibly 
remind  us  of  the  Scottish  Metrical  Psalter :— - 

'*  In  them  the  birds  of  air  have  made 
Their  habitation, 
Whioh  do  among  the  branches  sing 
With  delectation." 

The  worst  case,  however,  occurs  in  the 
rendering,  whioh  we  forbear  to  quote,  of 
(v.  125)  in  y  mroT*  'loorunvi  ^Xoica/«o« 
^rffjur/Ttip  K.T.A.,  where  "fashion"  {horruoo 
rrfereru)  rhymes  with  "  passion." 

It  is  the  doom  of  those  who  translate 
Homer  into  verse  that  they  must  needs  be 
constantly  adding  and  importing  words,  ideas, 
and  forms  of  speech  which  not  only  corre- 
spond to  nothing  in  the  Greek,  but  strike 
those  who  know  the  original  with  the  effect 
of  a  false  note  in  music.  Avia,  to  do  him 
justice,  has  tried  to  keep  close  to  Homer; 
but  the  tyranny  of  rhyme  and  metre  has 
been  too  much  for  him.  Thus,  for  instance. 
Homer  wrote  (ix.  486),  *'  and  the  backward 
flow  of  the  wave  bare  the  ship  quickly  to 
the  dry  land.  •  .  •  Then  I  caught  up  a 
long  pole  in  my  hands,"  <&c.  Avia  throws 
this  into  a  melodramatic  form : — 

<*  Backward,  still  backward  urging— the  ship  ia 
aground  on  the  strand  I 
No  t  for  with  desperate  grip  I  seised  the  pole," 
ftc 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  anything  more 
unlike  the  manner  of  Homer's  narrative. 
This  is  a  strong  instance ;  but  similar  cases 
are  not  uncommon,  and  we  may  notice,  in 
passing,  what  a  curiously  un-Homeric  effect 
is  produced  by  Avia's  frequent  use  of  the 
"historic  present"  tense.  "A  glory  of 
golden  sheaves "  {r^OaXvia,  oviipij)  and 
"  the  wings  of  the  night  "  (jcvc^s)  sug- 
gest reminiscences  of  Clough  aud  of  Long- 
fellow ;  in  a  translation  of  the  Odysseif  sudli 
expressions  are  patches  of  new  cloth  on  an 
old  garment.  Again,  Homer  tells  us  simply 
that  Teireaiag  "  went  back,  when  he  had  told 
all  his  oracles."  Avia  amplifies  from  Faradue 
Lost:— 

**  The  words  of  the  prophet  ended,  ye<  Uved  they 
still  in  mine  ear" 


While  for  the  familiar  line-^ 

off  kywots  fitKUtrvip  hrdixofthii  lekr'ilMt^lf^^ 

we  have 

<<  And  softly  chill  me  to  death  with  &frows  like 
falling  snow." 

Homer  wrote  nothing  about  chilling  and 
nothing  about  snow;  but  we  must  have  a 
rhyme  to  "  bow  "  in  the  line  before.  Equally 
un-Homeric  are  such  phrases  as  ''beshrew 
thee"  (o^ctXios  eis),  "the  storm-fiends," 
"  the  rock  of  his  spirit,"  and  "  to  be  drunk 
with  my  wrath;"  and  we  must  protest 
against  "  Heavens !  "  for  S  tr^ou  In  x.  556 
{KaravTiKpv  rcycos),  why  should  all  mention 
of  the  roof  be  omitted  in  order  to  insert  the 
words  "with  horror-struck  thrill,"  which 
answer  to  nothing  in  the  Greek?  As  for 
such  compound  formations  as  "  the  renowned 
Lame-on-either-side,"  "ffod-strong,**  **  man- 
beast,"  "  cloud  -  rack  -  clad,"  *' curse -cup," 
"acre-abiding,"  they  appear  to  us  to  be 
obiectionable  because  they  are  odd,  if  for  no 
other  reason. 

Avia  austerely  abstains  from  preface,  dedi- 
cation, and  notes.  Left  thus  to  our  own 
judgment,  we  should  say  that  this  transla- 
tion was  intended  for  those  who,  delighting 
in  the  poetry  of  Mr.  "William  Morris,  loox 
upon  Homer  as  a  saga-man  or  a  ballad- writer ; 
and,  if  this  is  so,  such  expressions  as  "  the 
folkmote-place,"  *Hhe  house-carles,"  and 
"  the  salvage  man  "  are  no  doubt  in  keeping. 
But  we  fear  that,  for  want  of  real  resemblance 
to  Homer,  this  work  will  fail  to  attract 
scholars ;  and  that  the  uncouihness  of  its 
versification  and  the  frequent  affectations  of 
its  style  will  prevent  it,  in  spite^  of  many 
merits,  from  attaining  wide  popularity. 

J.  A.   OODLST. 


BTEOONB  MAirCHBSTBB. 

Memorials  of  Byegone  Manchester^  ivith 
Glimpses  of  Environs.  By  Richard  Wright 
Procter.  (Manchester :  Palmer  Sc  Howe.) 
A  PEBViOTJS  work  by  Mr.  Procter,  also 
referring  to  the  memories  of  the  past  of  the 
cotton  metropolis,  was  reviewed  in  this 
journal  on  August  14,  1875.  The  words 
then  written  of  the  Memorials  of  Old  Man- 
chester would  apply  with  equal  force  to  its 
companion  volume  now  before  us.  It  is  not 
an  exhaustive  history  or  an  exact  topographical 
delineation  of  either  the  past  or  the  present 
of  Manchester,  but  it  is  a  volume  of  pleasant 
gossip  which  cannot  fail  to  charm  and  instruct 
local  readers,  and  is  not  without  interest  even 
for  those  who  are  remote  from  the  streets 
whose  historical  and  romantic  associations 
have  been  chronicled  by  Mr.  Procter.  Who- 
ever dips  into  these  pages,  whether  Man- 
cunian or  stranger,  will  continually  be 
reminded  of  the  great  changes  that  have  come 
over  the  capital  of  the  cotton  kingdom  within 
sixty  years,  to  which  Mr.  Procter's  reminis- 
cences and  ffleaninga  are  for  the  most  part 
confined.  The  cost  of  compiling  the  Man- 
chester Directory  for  1811  was  £20,  while  that 
of  1879  was  £1,188  (pp.  xix.,  xx.).  The  first 
contained  about  11,600  names,  the  last 
about  198,000.  It  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  the  rapid  change  indicated  by  these  figures 
had  not  been  accompanied  by  many  notable 
incidents.  We  soon  find  that  Mr.  Procter 
has  had  both  humorous  and  pathetic  events 
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to  chronicle,  and  that  the  time  and  place 
alike  were  favouraUe  to  the  development  of 
what  is  called  '*  character."  Of  this  a  notahle 
example  is  afforded  by  the  Rev.  Joshua 
Brooks,  who  was  satirised  in  BlaekwoocTs 
Magazine  of  sixty  years  ago,  and  who  forms 
a  prominent  character  in  Mrs.  Banks'  well- 
known  novel  of  The  Manchetter  Man. 
There  are  endless  stories  told  of  his  odd 
humonr  and  quaint  eccentricity.  Instead 
of  repeating  these,  Mr.  Procter  is  content 
with  a  very  cursory  notice,  supplemented  by 
an  admirable  portrait,  of  this  clergyman, 
who  united  the  erudition  of  a  scholar  to  the 
manners  of  a  boor,  who  was  unfeignedly 
pious  and  yet  pushed  rough  disregard  to  the 
verge  of  indecorum  and  irreverence.  Joshua 
Brooks  must  have  married  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  population  of  Lancashire,  for 
the  people  flocked  from  all  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  villages  to  the  ''  old  church  "  at 
Manchester,  where  Hymen  did  business  by 
wholesale.  One  reading  of  the  marriage 
service  sufficed  for  a  confused  mob  of  lads  and 
lasses,  who  were  told  to  "  couple  as  they  went 
out  "  I  Mr.  Procter  has  revived  the  fading 
memory  of  the  weird  murder  at  Winton 
already  immortalised  byDe  Quincey,  the  fatal 
launch  of  the  JStnma,  the  sad  fortune  of  the 
''Manchester  Ophelia,"  the  food  and  machinery 
riots  of  1826  and  1829,  and  other  occur- 
rences, some  of  which  throw  a  certain  vivid 
light  upon  the  past.  Thus  we  read  of  the 
twelfth  Earl  of  Derby  driving  in  a  carriage 
and  four  to  the  cockpit  (p.  24).  Even  where 
the  incidents  are  slight  they  are  invested  with 
a  certain  grace  by  the  manner  of  their  narra- 
tion. Mr.  Procter  writes  well.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  who  realise  that  gossip  is  a  fine  art, 
and  has  in  a  marked  degree  that  last  gift  of 
literary  expression,  the  art  that  conceals  art, 
so  that  the  reader  admires  the  general  colour 
and  effect  without  being  too  conscious  of 
the  conning  skill  with  which  the  separate 
pieces  of  the  mosaic  have  been  put  together. 
Occasionally  he  trips,  as  when  he  speaks  of 
Egyptians  and  Romans  worshipping  the 
'*  goddess  "  of  Silence  (p.  24).  The  singular 
misapprehension  which  converted  the  younger 
Horus  into  Harpocrates  is  a  curious  episoiie 
in  mythology;  but  the  dumb  deity  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  child-god  of  the  Egyptians 
were  both  of  the  masculine  gender.  Indeed, 
misogynists  would  at  once  declare  that  there 
was  an  obvious  impropriety  in  symbolising 
silence  by  a  woman !  Mrs.  Browning  did  not 
think  so,  for  she  speaks  of 

'' .    •    .    a  marble  Siienoo,  sleeping !    (Lough  the 
scalptor  wrought  her.) 
So  asleep^  she  iB  forgetting  to  sty,  Hush  I  a 
^oy  quaint." 

It  would  be  possible  to  point  out  certain 
errors  and  omissions,  as  the  name  of  the 
character — James  Bagot— described  on  p. 
30 ;  that  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Dixon ;  and  the 
doubt  as  to  the  locality  of  Dr.  Whitaker's 
house,  which  good  authority  declares  to  have 
been  in  Salford.  The  statement  about  trans- 
fusion of  blood  (p.  278)  requires  a  good  deal 
of  confirmation  b^oreit  can  be  accepted.  . 

Some  of  the  illustrations  to  Mr.  Procter's 
volume  are  too  slight  and  triviid — ^as,  for  in- 
stance, the  very  odd  assortment  of  books 
facing  p.  122 — but  others  wUi  be  highly 
prized.    Topographers  will  value  the  repro- 


ductions of  the  maps  and  views  of  Manchester 
in  1751  and  1819,  and  the  valuable  mono- 
graph upon  them  contributed  to  the  Appendix 
by  Mr.  John  Leigh.  Many  more  will  see 
with  pleasure  the  characteristic  portrait  of 
John  Critchley  Prince  ^p.  172),  whose  unfor- 
tunate career  is  one  of  the  saddest  episodes  in 
the  literary  annals  of  Manchester.  Mr. 
Procter's  account  of  Prince  and  of  the 
aspirants  for  poetic  fame  who  met  for  kindly 
conference  and  friendly  rivalry  at  "  Poets'  Cor- 
ner "  is  a  part  of  his  book  that  will  be  welcome 
to  many  who  have  no  inheritance  in  '^  Byegone 
Manchester."  It  is  an  interesting  chapter  in 
the  history  of  provincial  culture.  Manchester 
had  produced  theologians  like  Bradford  and 
NowelJ,  scholars  like  Whitaker  and  Travis, 
and  men  who  had  proved  their  valour  alike  at 
the  stern  siege  of  Qibraltar  and  on  the  bloody 
field  of  Carabobo.  Its  devotion  to  commerce 
and  manufactures  had  never  been  entirely 
without  a  tincture  of  the  humanities;  but 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  there  swelled  a  wave 
of  literary  enthusiasm  which  is  not  yet  spent. 
The  group  of  poetical  aspirants  included  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon,  Mr.  Charles  Swain,  Bam- 
ford  the  Radical,  John  Critchley  Prince,  and 
others  whose  names  have  not  penetrated  so 
far.  Some  "  settled  down  "  into  merchants 
and  bankers,  some  went  hopelessly  to  the 
dogs,  and  others  were  cut  off  in  the  bright 
promise  of  youth.  Many  of  them  were 
remarkable  for  the  energy  that  enabled  them 
to  surmount  the  depressing  influences  of  their 
early  surroundings.  It  may  be  said  that 
none  of  them  have  attained  high  rank  in  the 
poetical  hierarchy,  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  some  of  the  lyrics  of  Swain,  Rogerson, 
and  Prince  have  become  household  words 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 
William  E.  A.  Axok. 
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JezebeVe  Daughter.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  In 
3  vols.     (Chatto  &  Wmdus.) 

An  Australian  Heroine.  By  H.  Murray 
Prior.    In  3  vols.    (Chapman  &  Hall.) 

Legal  and  LawUse.  By  Ulick  Ralph  Burke, 
Author  of  *'  Beating  the  Air."  In  2  vols. 
(Chapman  &,  Hall) 

Marg  Broume.  By  L.  E.  Wilton.  In  3  vols. 
(Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 

Three  Shots  from  a  Fopgun,  By  James  Prior. 
(Remington  &  Co.) 

Mb.  Wilkib  CoLLnrs,  in  dedicating  JezeheVs 
Daughter  to  Alberto  Caccia,  throws  down  the 
gauntlet  to  his  critics  with  appalling  fierce- 
ness. Who,  under  penalty  of  being  called  a 
"  nasty  Tartuffe,"  will  dare  to  question  the 
moral  purpose  or  aesthetic  propriety  of  Mr. 
Collins's  last  book,  though  its  very  title  is  a 
challenge  to  the  class  of  readers  he  de- 
nominates "  narrow-minded  "  ?  Assuming, 
then,  that  Mr.  Collins  has  a  right  to  weave 
as  much  crime  as  he  pleases  into  his  story, 
provided  that  it  is  artistically  satisfactory,  we 
are  constrained,  by  innumerable  resemblances 
of  character,  incident,  and  even  expression,  to 
try  it  by  the  severest  of  all  tests — comparison 
with  one  of  his  own  finest  creations,  Armadale. 
The  name  JezeheVs  Daughter  will  at  once 
recal  to  every  reader  of  faithful  memory  Mrs. 


Oldershaw,  the  hateful,  inimitable  ^  Mother 
Jezebel"  of  the  earlier  work;  while  a  faint 
and    faded    refiex  of   Miss  Owiit   will  be 
recognised  in  Mdme.  Fontaine.    They  haye 
the  same  snake-like,  sensual  grace ;  the  same 
subtle  and  deadly  influence  over  all  male 
creatures ;  the  same  stormy  gusts  of  affection 
and    spasms  of  ineffective    remone;  while 
both  are  occasionally  on  the  verge  of  self- 
betrayal  through  bursts  of  furious  temper. 
Like  Miss  Gwilt,  Mdme.  Fontaine  has  a  senile 
lover,  the  close  of  whose  harmless  life  she 
steeps  in  bitterness ;  and,  like  her  prototype, 
she  does  not  scorn  to  subjugate  even  serrants. 
Like  Miss  Qwilt,  Mdme.  Fontaine  marries 
unhappily,  and  eariy  learns  to  tamper  with 
human  life;    she  keeps  a  diary  apparently 
for  the  express  purpose  of  condenmuig  her- 
self, and  has  a  stock  of  poison  ready  for 
emergencies.    The  gravest  reader  must  smile 
at  the   circumstantially    described  "BorgiA 
poisons  "  of  which  Mdme.  Fontaine  possesses 
herself;  and  surely  Mr.  William  Gilbert  will 
enter    the    lists     against    the   inventor  of 
'*  Alexander's  wine,"  and  the  "  Looking-glass 
drops  "  whose  receipt  was  concealed  behind 
Lucrezia's    mirror!      The  crisis   of  Mdme. 
Fontaine's  career,  like  that  of  Miss  Gwilt, 
is    hastened   by  her  notes  of  hand  falling 
due ;  and  both  criminals  (if  Mr.  Collins  viU 
permit  the  word)  are  killed  by  the  means  they 
had  prepared  for  killbg  other  people.   Here, 
however,  all  resemblance  ends.    Armadale  is 
a  highly  finished  work  of  art,  in  which  ereiy 
situation  is    necessary   and  every  character 
striking.    JezeheVs  Daughter  is  hurried  and 
rough-hewn;  suggestions  are  made  (such  as 
the  employment    of   women  derb)  which 
lead    to  nothing;  and    but    one  diaraeter 
excites      the     smallest     interest    Mdme. 
Fontaine  is  a    very    clumsy   culprit,  who 
might    have  been    baffled   at  any  moment 
if  David  Glenny  had  opened  his  Hps;  her 
daughter,    Minna— typifying  yoathfol  inno- 
cence— ^is  a  shadow ;  while  Minna's  loTer  is  s 
buffoon,  given  up  to  beer,  tears,  and  kisses. 
Mr.  Collins's  object  in  creating  Mdme.  Fon- 
taine, we  are  told,  was  to  show  <^  the  rejtrain- 
ing  and  purifying  influence  of  matemallore'' 
over    '*  an    otherwise    cruel   and  degraded 
nature."      But    the    maternal  love  which 
prompts   to  poisoning  for   the  sake  of  the 
beloved    object    can    scarcely  be    said  to 
"  purify."      Jack    Straw,    introduced  with 
tender  pride  as   "  the  exhibition  of  sn  en- 
feebled intellect "  in  its  ''lightest  and  happiest 
aspect,"  is  the  least  effective  study  in  that 
gallery  of  grotesques  with  which  Mr.  Collias 
has  amused  or  provoked  a  patient  public; 
and  Jack's  change  of  aspect  through  poison 
irresistibly  reminds  us  of  the  chemiou  experi- 
ment   which    turns    "Poor  Miss  Finch's" 
luckless  lover  blue.    Jack  Straw's  madness  is 
feeble,  his  affection  repulsive ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  sympathise  with  the  philanthropy  which 
induces    a    cultivated    woman    like    Mrs. 
Wagner   to    have   him  always  about  hct^ 
The  scene  in  the  deadhouse  at  Frankfort 
should  have  afforded  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  the  terrible,  in  which  Mr.  Collins  was 
once  facile  prineeps;    but  it   only  shows 
that  he  has  now  let  fall  his  sceptre.   Mrs. 
Wagner,    a    supposed    corpse,  is    !«»«  ^^ 
the  mortuary,  watched  furtively  hj  Mdme. 
Fontaine,  who    believes  MsheOssvinttrderea 
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ber,  and  openly  by  Jack  Straw,  who 
belieTes  he  has  saved  her.  Had  Mdme. 
Fontaine  secreted  herself  for  the  purpose  of 
remoTing  the  senseless  fingers  from  the  brass 
thimbles  which  afford  means  of  summoning 
help  should  consciousness  revive,  there  would 
have  been  an  object  in  assembling  them  all  in 
this  ghastly  rendezvous.  But  Jack  is  drawn 
from  the  side  of  his  mistress  to  share  the 
drunken  orgies  of  the  night  watchman ;  and 
Mdme.  Fontaine,  joining  them,  has  th€(  fatal 
dose  of  "Alexander's  wine"  which  she  had 
prepared  for  Jack  given  accidentally  to  her. 
When  at  last  Mrs.  Wagner  revives  and  rings 
the  belli  the  reader  is  out  of  patience  with 
watching  for  it;  and  the  toll,  which  would 
have  been  solemn  during  silence,  is  drowned  in 
the  coarse  riot  and  general  blue-fire  of  a 
catastrophe  worthy  of  a  "  penny  dreadful." 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  bound  to  confess 
that,  however  wearied  or  irritated  we  may  be, 
Mr.  Collins,  like  the  Ancient  Mariner,  still 
holds  us  with  his  glittering  eye  while  he  tells 
his  story,  and  compels  us  to  listen  till  every 
word  of  his  story  is  told. 

'*An  Australian  Heroine,"  while  she  re- 
mains in  Australia,  gives  her  name  to  a  fresh, 
powerfully  written  story  in  which  the  land- 
scapes are  bold  and  clear,  the  characters 
original  and  consistent,  and  the  incidents, 
though  dramatic,  not  incredible.  Esther 
Hagart — ^beautiful,  sensitive,  refined,  and  un- 
educated— Olives  on  Mundoolan  Island,  pro- 
tected from  the  violence  of  a  dipsomaniac 
convict  father,  once  a  gentleman,  by  Joe 
Bride,  a  rough  sailor.  Joe  is  a  reflective 
man,  who  wonders  *'  whether  the  Almighty 
took  drink  into  consideration"  when  he 
ordered  wives  to  cleave  to  their  husbands  so 
long  as  they  both  should  live.  He  tells  a  ghost 
story  of  admirable  novelty,  and  we  are  sorry 
to  lose  sight  of  him  in  the  first  volume.  A 
Ferdinand  for  the  Miranda  of  the  island  is 
found  in  Captain  Brand,  a  handsome,  shallow 
youth,  whose  mixture  of  fleeting  enthusiasm 
with  deep-rooted  selfishness  is  well  conceived 
and  maintained.  He  visits  Mundoolan  Island 
with  Mx.  Lydiard,  a  speculative  positivist, 
who,  having  wrecked  his  individual  happiness, 
devotes  himself  to  humanity  at  large,  and 
contemplates  founding  a  colony  of  unorthodox 
and  unsuccessful  men.  That  destiny  should 
have  led  Lydiard  to  the  very  spot  at  the 
Antipodes  where  his  faithless  wife  lies  buried 
and  her  seducer  is  hastening  to  a  tragic  death 
is,  of  course,  possible — ^there  is  no  limiting 
the  coincidences  of  life;  but  that  Lydiard 
should  thenceforward  devote  all  his  affection 
and  most  of  his  fortune  to  their  child  is  a 
stretch  of  generosity  almost  superhuman. 
Mr.  Overstone,  of  Bully  Wallah,  the  only 
settler  on  the  island,  with  his  hatred  of  men 
who  ^*  come  to  free  select,"  his  belief  in  salt 
as  the  universal  panacea,  and  his  quaint 
characteristic  talk,  is  a  more  original  por- 
trait than  is  often  found  in  a  modern 
novel.  The  prairie  fire  and  storm  which 
bring  to  a  climax  of  passionate  avowal  the 
nascent  love  of  Esther  and  Captain  Brand 
are  realistic  in  their  vivid  colouring.  But 
when,  Hagart  having  killed  himself  in  a  fit  of 
delirium  tremeru  on  Mrs.  Lydiard's  grave, 
Esther  is  foand  to  be  a  niece  of  Sir  Emilius 
Isherwoodf  and  summoned  to  Sogland  b^  her 


rich  relations,  the  ''middle  period"  of  the 
book  lags  perceptibly.  The  weakly,  kind- 
hearted  little  baronet  (with  his  passion  for 
hric-d-hrac)  and  the  brainless,  faded  beauty. 
Lady  Isherwood  (who  "  utters  incisive  plati- 
tudes  with  the  tactless  freedom  of  a  spoilt 
child "),  are  cleverly  drawn.  But  the  social 
distresses  of  an  ingdnue  are  hackneyed,  and 
Esther's  blunders  have  not  the  delicious 
colonial  quaintness  of  Gerty's  in  The 
Hillyars  and  the  Burtons,  Esther's  school  life, 
and  the  friendship  with  the  Talmadges  to 
which  it  leads,  are  tediously  detailed. 
Theodosia  Talmadge,  one  of  those  decayed 
gentlewomen  who  have  become  perennial 
since  Mrs.  Gaskell  photographed  their  varieties 
in  Cranford^  is  quite  vulgar,  with  her  eternal 
reminiscences  of  *'  Beau  Talmadge  "  and  "  my 
dear  friend  and  connexion  Lady  Susan 
Starkie."  Had  the  strong  points  of  An 
Australian  Heroine  been  condensed  into  two 
volumes  it  would  have  merited  unqualified 
praise,  for  the  interest  revives  with  Esther's 
marriage  and  the  struggles  through  which, 
after  finding  herself  ''  cursed  with  a  granted 
prayer,"  she  recovers  self-respect  and  peace  of 
mind. 

In  the  Introduction  to  Loyal  and  Lawless^ 
Mr.  Burke,  after  expanding  an  old  joke  with 
which  Funch  amused  us  in  1861,  has  antici- 
pated criticism  by  making  a  *'  candid  friend  " 
remark :  "  People  who  might  care  for  your 
politics  won't  read  your  novel,  and  people 
who  might  read  your  novel  will  be  deterred 
by  your  politics."  We  may  assure  the  former 
class  of  objectors  that  there  is  very  little  story 
indeed  to  interfere  with  their  enjoyment  of 
some  vigorous  political  dissertations  and 
shrewd  sketches  of  **  patriots  "  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  author's  conclusions  as  to  the 
vexed  question  of  Irish  discontent  and  ab- 
senteeism may  be  summarised  thus  : — Ireland 
is  completely  in  the  wrong,  but  England  has 
made  her  so.  India  is  loyal  because  England 
has  uniformly  been  to  her  severe  but  just ; 
Ireland  is  lawless  because  England  has  treated 
her  alternately  with  irritating  restrictions 
and  unwise  concessions.  Still,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  Mr.  Burke  seriously  recommends 
us  to  blow  our  Irish  cousins  from  a  cannon's 
mouth  whenever  "  the  green  "  becomes  abnor- 
mally demonstrative. 

Mary  Browne :  an  Autobiography^  is  ap- 
parent^ the  first  work  of  a  very  young 
writer.  The  ways  and  tempers  of  mistresses 
and  pupils  at  Victoria  College,  probably 
studies  from  nature,  are  very  well  described. 
The  incidents  of  later  life,  where  imagination 
has  been  relied  on,  are  both  absurd  and 
inartistic.  There  is  a  modem  pair  of 
brothers  Antipholus,  whose  mistaken  identity 
leads  to  nothing ;  there  is  a  long-lost  brother, 
who  returns  in  disguise,  and  holds  Mary  over 
the  brink  of  ''a  stream,"  while  he  compels 
her  to  take  an  oath  too  terrible  to  be  re- 
peated not  to  betray  a  secret  which  she  has 
not  found  out — ^though  it  is  patent  to  the 
reader  from  thehour  when  Louis  sings  the  songs 
of  his  infancy  in  the  salon  of  his  betrothed. 
There  is  a  high-souled  woman,  Mary's  bosom 
friend,  who,  after  being  raved  at  by  the  latter 
for  "  robbing  her  of  the  affections  "  of  Mr. 
Harrop  (both  of  them  knowing  perfectly  well 
that  he  l^as  peyer  thought  of  Mary),  runs 


away  from  him  on  their  wedding  morning  with 
Mary's  disguised  brother,  by  that  time  him$»elf 
the  deserted  husband  of  Mr.  Harrop's  niece : 
and  reappears  as  an  angd  of  purity — with  a 
dead  baby  in  her  arms — at  the  end  of  the 
third  volume,  to  die,  after  a  recital  of  her 
woes  covering  five-and-twenty  pages.  It  is  a 
pity  to  see  Miss  Wilton's  unquestionable 
talent  employed  in  elaborating  incidents 
which  would  be  revolting  but  that  their 
extravagance  provokes  amusement.  As  a 
first  work,  Mairy  Broume  has  abundant  pro- 
mise. Miss  Wilton  draws  such  real  school- 
girls now  that  some  day  she  will  certainly 
put  before  us  less  impossible  men  and  women. 

Three  Shots  from  a  Fopgun  are  three  stories 
whose  harmless  inanity  is  well  conveyed  by 
their  title.  They  are  perfectly  inoffensive, 
but  for  an  exasperating  struggle  to  be  smart 
which  has  made  all  the  characters  in  "  Wise 
or  Otherwise  "  and  *'  Home  Again  "  talk  in 
such  "  quips  and  quirks "  as  we  are  only 
accustomed  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  Mr. 
Merryman.  The  third  tale,  "The  Tug  of 
War,"  is  free  from  these  blemishes,  and  up 
to  the  average  of  magazine  stories. 

TOWNSHEND   MaYEB. 
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My  Wanderings  in  Persia,  By  T,  S.  Ander- 
son. With  Illustrations  and  Map.  (James 
Blackwood  and  Oo.)  This  is  a  genuine  and 
interesting  book  by  an  utterly  unpractised 
writer.  Mr.  Anderson  is  no  hurried  tourist ; 
he  has  no  particular  views  to  urge  upon  the 
Perso-Afghan  or  any  other  Eastern  question. 
He  was  an  employi  of  the  Indo-Persian  Tele- 
graph Department,  which  is  a  Government 
concern  as  far  nortii  as  Teheran,  to  which  dty 
it  passes  via  Eurraohee  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  wire  is  landed  about  Bushire,  and  is  carried 
through  Shiraz  and  Ispahan  to  the  Shah's 
capital.  What  Mr.  Anderson  is  as  a  writer  may 
be  seen  in  a  single  sentence.  Beferring,  on  his 
outward  journey,  to  the  streets  of  Malta,  he 
says :  "  Next  would  be  seen  some  half-dozen 
nuns,  whose  monotonous  tread  speaks  ill  of  the 
highly  reli&ious  training  they  are  supposed  to 
be  endowed  with."  After  that  sample,  one  need 
say  no  more  of  Mr.  Anderson's  literary  and 
descriptive  powers.  Of  the  Persians,  Mr. 
Anderson  says  **  they  are  totally  unacquainted 
with  honesty,  truthfulness,  and  other  similar 
virtues;"  *' from  the  King  to  the  lowest  fakir 
there  is  scarcely  a  man  worthy  of  trust."  Such 
indiscriminate  judgments,  made  with  no  refer- 
ence to  the  atrocious  circumstances  of  tyranny 
in  which  the  people  dwell,  are  to  be  placed 
among  the  disfigurements  of  this  volume  which 
the  reader  will  do  well  to  disregard.  But  take 
out  all  Mr.  Anderson's  political  and  moral 
reflections,  and  all  his  attempts,  which  are  but 
few,  at  fine  writing,  and  the  residue,  which  we 
are  happy  to  say  will  form  the  great  bulk  of  the 
work,  IS  well  worth  reading  as  a  truthful,  simple 
account  of  life  and  wanderings  in  Persia.  The 
Shah's  dominions  are,  for  the  most  part,  arid  de- 
sert, dotted  with  oases,  which  produce  the  finest 
fruits ;  the  outside  edge  of  Persia  is  low  ground, 
with  tropical  climate ;  the  centre  a  high  plateau, 
often  snow-covered  throughout  two  or  three 
months  of  the  year.  Mr.  Anderson  refers  to  his 
reception  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Arnold,  ''dur- 
ing these  terrible  months  of  frost  and  snow,"  at 
his  station  in  Central  Persia — a  time  '*  when 
it  is  astonishing  by  what  means  the  wretched 
inhabitants  "  of  Persian  villages  find  sustenance. 
"Their  food  is  chiefly  made  from  acorns  and  dried 
dates,  a  little  goat's  milk,  and  sometimes  rice. 
The  bread  is  o(  a  most  ndserabie,  unpaUtable  l^nd  ^ 
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it  18  •xtromely  bitter,  about  tha  thiokneis  of  oow- 
hide.  From  November  to  March  thete  poor 
Tillagers  are  compelled  to  live  as  best  they  can. 
They  remain  ihut  up  in  a  room,  perhaps  two  yardi 
nuare,  frequently  without  fire;  and  in  every 
yillaga  a  great  number  annually  sncoumb,  and  die 
of  starvation  in  their  own  homes.  ...  In 
most  cases  the  goats,  cows,  and  fowls  are  sheltered 
beneath  the  same  roof  at  the  family.  I  have  turned 
away  from  such  sights  with  unutterable  loathing — 
because  of  the  abhorrent  stench.*' 

That  it  tha  normal  condition  m  winter 
of  the  majority  of  the  Persiaa  people,  de. 
Boribed  by  one  who  has  passed  months  in 
Persia  without  seeing  tiie  fiacs  of  a  Earopean. 
"hlr.  Anderson  toucnes  upon  Baron  Beuter's 
relations  with  Persia,  and  appears  strongly 
anti- Russian  in  his  views.    He  says : — 

**  It  is  publicly  aoknowledsed  in  Persia  and  Rassia 
that  the  contract  made  Between  the  Shah  and 
Baron  Banter  wonld  have  been  carried  out  had  it 
not  been  for  the  intriffuiuff  of  Ruisian  diplomacy. 
The  Eiog  waa  advised  to  aoandon  the  idea  as  costly 
and  worthless  ;  that  the  railway,  when  completed, 
would  be  of  no  practical  utility.    The  project  was 

Siven  up  at  Baron  Renter's  expense,  who  had 
espatohed  an  entire  working  staff  and  material ; 
in  fact,  all  had  been  prepared  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  permanent  way,  when  the 
result  of  Russia's  secret  scheming  threw  all  aside. 
The  debt  of  such  costly  and  foolish  experiments  has 
not  yet  bean  paid{  his  Majesty  the  Shah  is  still  a 
debtor  of  a  good  round  sum  to  Baron  Reuter." 

We  fancy  this  is  not  quite  correot,  and  that  the 
railway  proposal  reilsrred  to  was  for  a  line  be- 
tween  Teheran  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  would 
certainly  have  been  of  the  greatest  possible 
advantajge  to  Russian  oommeroe  and  to  Russian 
military  plans.  Surely  it  is  true  that  Baron 
Renter's  projeot  would  have  benefited  Russia  at 
the  expense  of  England  with  regard  to  influenoe 
in  Persia ;  surely  it  was  rather  simple-minded 
in  a  British  capitalist  to  suppose  that  the 
English  Qoyemment  irould  aid,  .and  that 
Boglishmen  would  give  their  money  to  assist 
in,  the  oonstmotion  of  a  railroad  conneoting  the 
Russian  steam-boat  service  of  the  Caspian  with 
the  Persian  capital.  If  Baron  Renter  had  from 
the  first  concentrated  his  operation  upon  that 
most  reasonable  project,  the  opening  and  im- 
provement of  the  navigation  of  the  £anin,  the 
only  navigable  river  in  Persia,  and  in  the 
construotion  of  the  best  form  of  road  from 
Shuster,  on  the  Kanin,  to  Ispahan,  he  might 
have  been  more  suocessful. 

The  Dead  Hand:  Addresses  on  the  Subject 
of  Endowments  and  Settlements  of  Property. 
By  Sir  Arthur  Hobhonse,  Q.C.,  Ku.S.I. 
(Ohatto  and  Windns.)  This  is  an  able  work,  or 
rather  a  collection  of  able  works,  by  an  able 
man.  It  is  a  useful  work,  but  it  would  have 
been  more  interesting  had  the  learned  author 
recast,  and  not  simply  reprinted,  addresses  de- 
livered during  the  last  eleven  years.  But  Sir 
Arthur  Hobhouse  is  a  reformer  who  is  much 
more  than  eleven  years  in  advance  of  legislation, 
and  none  of  his  recommendations  have  been 
made  obsolete  br  recent  enactments.  His  ad- 
dress on  "  Charitable  Foundations  in  England  *' 
is  fall  of  valuable  suggestion,  and  will  remove 
a  good  deal  of  misapprehension  firom  the  minds 
of  those  to  whom  the  word  charity  is  indicative 
of  nothing  but  virtue,  self-denial,  and  bene- 
ficence. Naturally,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  one  of  Sir 
Arthur's  favourite  witnesses.  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  in  1663 :— « 

'*I  believe  there  is  no  dty  in  the  country  which  is 
richer  in  these  charities  than  Coventry.  Well, 
was  there  ever  a  case  of  a  city  where,  upon  the 
first  arrival  of  distress,  the  labouring  class  were  so 
rapidly  and  so  entirely  laid  prostrate?*  Compare 
the  case  of  Coventry,  where  these  charities  abound, 
with  the  case  of  the  towns  of  Laaoashire,  in  most 
of  which  they  are  comparatively  few.  Distiess 
appears  in  Coventry  and,  before  it  has  been  there  a 
month,  the  whole  country  is  solicited,  and  solicited 


with  too  good  causa,  to  subscribe  for  its  relief. 
Distress  sUlks  into  Lancashire,  and  remains  there 
for  six,  nine,  or  twelve  months  before  any  appeal 
whatever  is  made  to  the  public  at  large." 

The  main  value  of  Sir  Arthur*s  work  is  that  it 
abounds  with  authentic  examples  and  with 
learned  comment.  Sir  Arthur  imputes  that  too 
great  respect  is  shown  to  the  authority  accorded 
to  founders  of  endowments ;  and,  among  others, 
cites  the  case  of  Thomas  Seckford,  who,  in 
1587,  gave  some  land  in  Clerkenwell  to  found 
an  almshouse  at  Woodbridge,  a  small  town  in 
Suffolk.  At  the  date  of  the  foundation  the  rent 
of  the  land  was  £112  13a.  4i.  The  present  in- 
come is  about  £3,600.  Lately  it  was  found  that 
the  almshouse  could  not  possibly  dispose  of  this 
large  sum,  and  reference  was  made  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  Lord  BLatherley  then  decided  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Woodbridge  should  have  pre- 
ference ;  and  of  this  decision  Sir  Arthur  says : — 

"Practically,  it  is  altogether  in  favour  of  the 
Woodbridge  people ;  they  get  the  whole ;  and  I 
have  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman  with  the  best 
means  of  judging  that  the  place,  which  has  less 
than  five  thousand  inhabitants,  is  thereby  exten* 
sively  demoralised." 

Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse  is  a  most  uncompromising 
reformer  of  endowments.  His  postulate  is  that 
**  property  is  not  the  property  of  the  dead,  but 
of  the  living,"  and  he  regards  even  Mr.  J.  S. 
MiU  as  too  respectful  to  the  language  of  founders 
of  endowments.  First  among  the  average 
motives  of  founders  he  places 

'*the  love  of  Power  and  certain  cognate  passions : 
Ostentatiousness,  which  is  gratified  by  the  perpetua- 
tion of  one's  name  and  memory ;  and  Vanity, 
which  induces  a  man  to  think  that  he  can  judge 
better  what  society  is  likely  to  want  than  society 
itself  can.'' 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  address  on 
the  burning  question  of  "  The  Devolution  and 
Transfer  of  Land "  is,  perhaps,  the  least  valu- 
able in  the  collection.  Yet  there  is  no  mistaking 
the  thoroughness  of  the  author's  sentiments  in 
regard  to  reform.  It  is  an  admirable  observa- 
tion that, 

"just  as  the  feudal  law  required  that  the  freehold 
should  always  be  filled  by  one  capable  of  contribuc- 
ing  to  national  defence  and  performing  the  duties 
of  a  feudal  follower,  so  the  spirit  of  commerce  now 
demands  that  for  its  purposes  also  the  fee  simple  in 
land  shall  always  be  represented  and  be  in  posses- 
sion of  persons  capable  of  fulfilling  the  new  duties 
and  offices  which  the  ownership  of  land  in  the 
present  state  of  society  entails  or  involves." 
It  is  when  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse  proceeds  to 
specific  recommendations  that  his  dealing  with 
this  great  matter  is  found  in  one  respect  un- 
satisfactory.  He  inveighs  through  pages 
against  **the  law  of  perpetuitv  or  of  setUe- 
ment,"  and  exposes,  in  regard  to  the  operation 
of  that  law,  '*  the  cold  and  numbing  influence 
of  the  dead  hand."  But  it  is,  of  course,  upon 
his  propositions  for  dealing  with  that  law  that 
attention  must  be  chiefly  fixed.     He  says :— • 

"A  dear,  obvious^  natural  line  is  drawn  for  ns 
between  those  persons  and  events  which  the  settlor 
knows  and  sees  and  those  which  he  cannot  know 
and  see.  Within  the  latter,  natural  affection  does 
not  extend,  and  the  wisest  judgment  is  constantly 
baffled  by  the  course  of  events.  I  submit,  then, 
that  the  proper  line  of  perpetuity  is  that  of  lives  in 
being  at  the  time  when  the  settlement  takes 
effect." 

But  then,  after  referring;  to  marriage  settle- 
ments, he  adds :— **  If  it  is  Ihought  desirable  to 
make  an  exception  in  favour  of  expected  off- 
spring, it  could,  as  a  matter  of  law,  be  easily 
effected,  and,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  be  managed 
without  any  great  encroachment  on  the  general 
principle."  It  iras  surely  incumbent  on  Sir 
Arthur  Hobhouse  to  have  explained  this  vital 
interference  with  the  general  principle.  If 
land  may  be  settled  at  the  time  of  marriage 
upon    unborn    persoosi    what  is  the  vitlue 


of  the  change  he  proposes  to  make,  and 
how  is  the  husband  in  that  marriage  to  be  more 
than  a  tenant  for  life  of  the  land,  subject  to 
the  marriage  settlement?  This  is  of  tba 
essence  of  land  tenure  reform. 

Memoir  of  Sir  FrancU  H,  GMnmid^  Bari., 
Q.a,  M,P.    (0.  Eegan  Paul  and  Co.)    Ladf 
Goldsmid  was  fully  justified  in  thinking  tiiat  thii 
simple,  modest  record  of  her  late  husband's  life 
would  prove  interesting,  not  only  to  the  mem. 
bers  of  his  own  communion,  but  also  to  many 
students  of  the  political  history  of  onr  time. 
Francis  Gk>ldsmid  was  bom  in  1808,  and  died 
from  the  effects  of  an  accident  at  the  age  of 
seventy.    He  and  his  fSather,  Sir  Isaac,  weie 
among  the  foremost  advocates  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Jews  from  the  many  disabilities, 
social,  political,  and  municipal,  to  which  they 
were  subjected.    He  himself  was  the  first  of  his 
race  who^  in  England,  was  admitted  to  tiie  bar, 
and  one  of  the  first  to  enter  Parliament.   He 
possessed  vast  wealth,  and  appUed  it  generously 
and   intelligently   to   public   objects.     As  a 
founder  of  tne  West  London  Synagogue  he  de- 
voted much  time  and  money  to  the  purpose  of 
infusing  new  life  into  the  traditional  Jewidi 
worship.    He  made  great  efforts  to  improre  the 
education   of  his   own    people,  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  first  Jewish  infant  school  in 
London.  Ha  also  took  a  constant  and  mnnifioent 
interest  in  larger  measures  of  public  edncstioo, 
and  especially  in  University  Oollege)  of  whose 
Senate  he  beoame  the  president.    His  exertions 
on  behalf  of  his  brother  Israelites  in  foreign 
States  are  well  summarised  in  the  chapter  con- 
tributed b^  Mr.  Lowy ;  and  Ph)f.  Marks  has,  in 
a  well- written  and  concnse  narrative,  told  the 
story  of  his  social  and  political  life  in  England. 
It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  was  wiseor 
needful  to  swell  the  size  of  the  book  by  the  in- 
sertion of  the  sermon  preached  after  his  funeral, 
or  of   numerous  sympiLthising  letters  to  the 
widow  from  persons  of  more  or  leas  distinc^'on. 
Such  utterances  have  their  value  at  the  fame  to 
private  friends,  but  they  are  essentially  unfitted 
to  serve  as  part  of  permanent  history ;  and  the 
growing  habit  of  publishing  such  letten  in 
posthumous  memoirs  is  likely  to  lead  to  s  good 
deal  of  well-meant,  but  somewhat  misohieToos, 
insincerity.    This  small  and  very  pardonahle 
error  of  ludgment  appears  to  be  the  only  diav- 
back  to  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  record  of  an 
active,  honourable,  and  eminently  useful  life. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Iforfc  of  FhHif 
PearsaU  Carpenter.  Ghiefiy  derived  from  hu 
letters.  Edited  by  his  brother,  Bossell  Lant 
Carpenter.  (0.  Kegan  Paul  and  Ck>.)  It  u 
difficult  to  understand  the  raison  d'Hre  of  this 
bulky  book.  Mr.  Philip  Carpenter  was  a 
Unitarian  mimster  and  schoolmaster  of  blame- 
less life  and  of  amiable  character ;  and  it  is 
intelligible  that  some  of  his  nearest  private 
friends  should  desire  to  possess  a  brief  leoord  of 
his  career.  The  brotherly  affection  which  has 
produced  this  book  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 
But  neither  his  life  nor  character  possessed  any 
feature  of  much  public  interest  As  a  preacher 
to  small  congregations  at  Stand  and  at  Warring- 
ton he  was  not  very  successful.  His  biographer 
tells  us  that  he  did  not  devote  the  time  vnioh 
many  ministers  think  requisite  to  render  the 
Sunday  services  effective.  He  had  little  mcU- 
nation  for  pulpit  composition.  Indeed,  he 
preferred  to  pre»^  the  sermons  of  others,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  ministry  of  five  years  at  one 
place  preached  fifty-two  of  his  father's  sermons 
and  about  a  hundred  of  his  brother'a  He  was 
much  interested  in  condiology.  airaaged  several 
collections  of  shells  in  the  mnseums  •» 
Warrington  and  at  theSauthaomanlnabtttUon 
at  Washington,  and  he  iiimself  ^P^^.^T 
catalogue  of  shells,  and  of  bis  np<^  to  tw 
British  Association  on  the  Moliasoa  of  (WoidMj 
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ih»  biography  affords  no  information  or  extracts 
whicii  will  enable  a  reader  to  judge  of  the  per- 
manent scientific  Yalue  of  either  of  them.  He 
was  a  teetotaller  and  a  yegetarian.  He  ob j  ected  to 
war  and  to  the  use  of  oaths  in  any  form,  and 
dedined  on  principle  to  prosecute  a  burglar 
who  had  robbed  his  house.  Little  or  no 
eridenoe  is  givexi,  however,  of  the  effective 
advocacy  of  his  peculiar  views  on  these  points; 
and,  although  he  was  earnestly  interested  in 
tempetanoe  and  sanitary  reform,  and  is  said  to 
have  exerted  great  influence  in  their  promotion, 
there  are  no  selections  from  his  si>eeehes  or 
writings  which  suffice  to  explain  that  influence, 
or  any  success  he  may  have  met  with.  The 
book  IS  filled  with  extracts  from  his  letters  and 
diaries  which  have,  for  the  most  part,  little 
but  a  private  and  sectarian  interest,  and  which 
are  largely  filled  with  personal  talk  about 
the  members  of  his  own  religious  oommunion. 
Except  in  a  few  of  tiie  letters  from  America, 
which  show  how  his  tender  and  impressionable 
nature  was  touched  by  magnificent  scenery, 
and  by  the  grander  forms  of  Boman  OathoUc 
worship,  it  is  rare  to  find  in  his  writing  any 
trace  of  descriptive  power,  or  any  sentence 
which  is  not  prosaic  and  commonplace.  The 
incidents  reocnrded  are  generally  trivial,  the 
ityle  is  destitute  of  humour  or  literary  charm, 
and  the  personal  experience  narrated  throws 
little  or  no  light  on  the  events  of  the  day,  on 
UteEatare  or  politios,  or  on  any  subjects  of 
perxnanent  public  interest  His  biographer 
says  in  the  Fre&oe,  **  Little  mention  is  made 
of  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  scientific  and  other 
fields,  because  the  book  is  already  longer  than 
I  wish."  One  is  fain  to  enquire  why  it  is  so 
long ;  and  why  the  important  task  of  showing 
the  relation  in  which  Mr.  Oarpenter's  efforts 
stood  to  the  larger  work  of  the  world  has  been 
set  aside  in  &vour  of  so  much  that  is  trifling 
and  ephemeral,  and  only  interoBtlng  to  personu 
friends.  No  one  can  read  this  lK>ok  without 
real  admiration  and  some  love  for  its  subject — 
for  his  gentleness,  piety,  and  simplicity  of 
character,  ldr|his  conscientious  industry,  for 
his  reaoli^  adherence  to  unfashionable  beliefs. 
But  it  did  not  need  a  volume  of  350  pages  to 
eonvey  this  impression.  *<We  should  be 
modest,"  says  Charles  Lamb,  "for  a  modest 
man." 

Ahothbb  biogn4>hy  of  a  member  of  the 
•aiBO  iamily — ^that  of  Mary  Carpenter^  by  her 
Mnhaw,  Pxof.  J,  EstUn  Oar{>enter,  M.A.  (M!ao- 
millan)-— will  be  read  with  interest  by  a  wider 
drcLa.  It  is  not  wholly  free  from  the  same 
tendency  to  set  forth  insigmficant  details  with 
needless  amplification ;  but  it  narrates  the  story 
of  a  singularly  active  and  beneficent  life  which 
w^  deserves  a  permanent  place  in  the  annals 
of  philanthropy.  Miss  Carpenter  was  born  in 
1&07,  and  reoeiued,  chiefiy  from  an  erudite 
fiither,  a  much  more  scholarly  education  than 
usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  girls.  She  early 
interested  herself  in  teachin|^,  in  religious  and 
other  movements  for  the  somal  improvement  of 
those  around  her,  and  especially  in  the  Anti- 
Slavery  question.  As  life  went  on  she  studied  with 
special  care  the  subject  of  prison  discipline,  the 
reformation  of  juvenile  criminals,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  education,  at  first  among  the  lowest 
claHses  of  the  EuRliah  poor,  and  afterwards 
among  the  girls  and  women  of  Lidia.  On  all 
these  subjects  she  wrote  with  clearness,  force, 
and  with  a  statesmanlike  grasp  of  the  meaning 
of  the  problems  which  had  to  be  solved.  On 
all  of  them  her  writings  and  personal  efforts  did 
something  to  arouse  and  afterwards  to  shape 
public  opinion  and  to  influence  legislation. 
Mr.  Carpenter's  narrative  is  gracefully  written, 
well  arranged,  and  illustrated  by  copious 
quotations  from  letters  and  diaries.  He  has 
had  the  candour  to  point  out  both  the  light 
and  the  shade  of  a  very  remarkable  character. 
BiB  book  enaUev  th^  reader  to  appreoi^to  Uw 


Carpenter's  clear  aims,  her  steadfast  persistency, 
and  the  devotion  of  her  life  to  usefid  and 
unselflsh  objecte.  But  it  also  reveals  that 
morbid  habit  of  introspection  and  self-analysis 
which  led  her  to  form  an  exaggerated  estimate 
of  the  importence  of  her  own  thoughts  and 
doin^,  and  to  the  last  appears  to  have  rendered 
it  difficult  for  her  to  co-operate  with  other 
people  on  equal  terms.  Measured  by  any 
merely  mechanical  standard,  the  practical  out- 
come of  her  efforte  may  appear  insignificant. 
She  made  strenuous  and  repeated  efforte  to 
induce  the  Education  Department  to  recosaise 
ragged  schools  as  entitled  to  a  share  of  the 
piiblic  grant,  while  conducted  by  unqualified 
teachers  and  fulfilling  very  low  educational  con- 
ditions. But  her  views  failed  to  win  the  sym- 
pathy of  stetesmen  on  either  side  of  the  House ; 
and  the  subsequent  experience  of  school  boards 
has  proved  that  to  perpetuate  an  inferior  class 
of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  lower 
stratum  of  children  would  have  been  a 
grave  mistake.  Her  visits  to  India,  though 
useful  in  directing  the  attention  of  the  public 
and  of  official  people  to  the  low  stete  of 
education  among  women,  do  not  appear  to  have 
resulted  in  the  permanent  esteblishment  of  any 
institution  or  plan.  And  the  one  measure  which 
is  regarded  by  the  author  of  this  book  as  the 
crowning  achievement  of  her  life  —the  introduc- 
tion, at  her  instence,  by  Lord  Sandon,  into  his 
Act  of  1876  of  a  special  clause  permitting  the 
estebUshment  of  '*day  feeding  schools"  is 
weU  known  to  have  proved  almost  a  dead  letter. 
The  real  value  of  her  biography  is  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  found  in  any  visible  result  of  her 
exertions,  but  rather  in  the  picture  it  presente 
of  a  woman  of  great  intellectual  energy  and 
high  purpose  whose  life  was  consecrated  to 
n(u>le  uses,  and  completely  filled  with  schemes, 
speculations,  and  efforte  for  the  public  welfare. 

FigJUing  and  Farming  in  8otdh  Africa,  By 
Fred.  G.  Browning.  (Etemington.)  Mr.  Brown- 
ing, when  barely  twentv,  was  tempted  to  seek 
his  fortune  at  the  Oape  by  the  following  adver- 
tisement: "If  you've  got  any  money  put  it 
into  ostriches."  From  ostrich  farming  he  turned 
to  soldiering,  then  returned  to  farming,  and 
ended  his  career  in  South  Africa  with  more 
military  service  against  Moirosl.  He  seems  to 
have  been  an  active  and  good-natured  young 
fellow,  and  bears  his  ill-success  without  grumb- 
ling ;  but  we  gather  from  his  account  that  he 
left  South  Africa  poorer  than  when  he  went 
there.  The  most  intereeting  part  of  the  book 
is  that  relating  to  ostrich  farming.  Our  author 
tried  his  hand  at  it  on  a  farm  near  the  Qroote 
Blver,  about  150  miles  from  Fort  Elizabeth.  He 
was  unlucky  in  coming  in  for  a  year  of  drought 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  fatal  to  20,000 
ostriches,  and  which  prevented  his  making  any- 
thing by  his  birds;  but  when  circumstances 
are  favourable  he  considers  ostrich  farming  a 
lucrative  concern.  He  himself  saw  £1,000 
refused  for  a  pair  of  breeding  birds ;  and  the 
chickens  at  six  days  old  are  worth  from  £3  to 
£5  a- piece.  Mr.  Browning's  account  of  his 
farming  between  his  two  military  services  gives 
a  very  good  example  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  settlers  have  to  contend.  Of  the  crops 
first  sown,  oate  alone  survived ;  these  grew  to  a 
height  of  near  eight  feet,  and  the  straw  was  as 
thick  as  a  man's  little-  finger,  but  there  was 
hardly  any  ear.  The  crops  which  had  failed 
were  replaced  by  mealies,  pumpkins,  water  and 
sweet  melons.  These  all  came  up  well ;  but, 
alas  I  the  melons  and  pumpkins  succumbed  to 
a  hot,  scorching,  norlh  wind,  and  the  mealies 
were  destroyed  by  an  inroad  of  Kaffir  cattle. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Browning  was  not 
fortunate,  and  the  conclusion  he  came  to  was 
this: — 

<<  It  appeared  to  me  that  to  make  monev  in  S<rath 
Africa  you  mast  pat  yourself   on  a  level    wit 


Seraons  whose  ways  and  habite  you  can  only  oon- 
enm ;  you  must  not  be  particalar  how  you  make 
money  ;  yon  mast  fiiaff  away  a  good  many  soraples 
and  prejudices ;  and,  above  all,  yoa  most  not  forget 
that  those  with  whom  you  have  to  deal  have  flung 
them  away  also." 

Ifore'tf  27ifop»a.  Bohinson's  Translation.  Edited 
by  J.  E.  Lumby.  fOambridge:  Pitt  Press.) 
This  edition  of  the  Utopia  has  many  features 
which  will  make  it  more  valuable  to  students  than 
Mr.  Arbsr's  bare  reprint,  though  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  was  that  reprint  which  first  re- 
directed public  attention  to  More's  masterpiece. 
Dr.  Lumby  has  prefixed  Eoper's  Life  of  More, 
and  has  added  a  short  Introduction  and  excellent 
explanatory  notes.  He  has  also  given  what  he 
is  well  quBdified  to  give— a  short  survey  of  the 
characteristics  of  Bobinson's  English.  Alto- 
gether, the  book  is — except  for  ite  binding  of 
silky  cloth,  from  which  the  touch  revolts — all 
that  can  be  desired  by  those  who  are  '*  getting 
up  "  the  Utopia  for  an  examination  or  any  such 
purpose.  There  is  still  room,  however,  for  a 
scholar's  edition  of  this  great  book,  ehovring  in 
detail  ite  relation  to  the  other  works  of  the 
Renascence  in  England  and  in  Europe.  More*s 
own  reading  and  the  influence  of  Erasmus  on 
him  have  never  been  thoroughly  explored. 
Has  it  ever,  for  example,  been  noticed  that  his 
first  public  appearance  was  when 

*<to  his  great  oommendation  he  read  for  a  good 
space  a  pablicke  leofenre  of  St.  Aogustine  de  Civitate 
Dei  in  the  charch  of  St.  Laurence  in  the  Quid 
Jarye,  whereanto  there  resorted  Doctor  Grosyn, 
an  exoelent  oonniag  man,  and  all  the  ehief  learned 
of  the  oittie  of  London"  (Eteper)  ? 

That  was  nearly  twenty  years  before  the 
Utopia  was  written ;  and  during  all  that  time, 
we  may  fancy,  the  Utopian  form  of  philoso- 
phising must  have  slumbered  in  his  mind. 

Cradle  Land  of  Arts  and  Greeds,  by  Charles 
J.  Stone,  Barrister-at-Law  (Sampson  Low  and 
Co.),  is  a  bold  attemnt  to  disprove  the  view  now 
generally  entertained  that  the  Aryans  separated 
on  the  mgh  lands  of  Asia  and  proceeded  some 
to  Persia  and  others  down  into  India.  The 
writer  mainteins  that  the  Ganges  Yalley  was 
the  original  seat  of  the  Aryans  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  cradle  land  of  all  Western  arts  and 
creeds.  The  author,  notwithstending  his  very 
wide  and  varied  readme,  seems  to  be  in  complete 
ignorance  of  the  method  and  of  the  simplest  rules 
of  that  criticism  by  which  alone  such  questions 
can  be  solved.  Uncritical  works,  though  with- 
out any  scientific  vidue,  are  sometimes  amusing, 
and  occasionally  point  out  some  fact  or  give  the 
authorities  for  some  coincidence  of  which  better 
trained  minds  can  make  some  use.  The  present 
book  is  as  dull  as  it  is  long,  and  we  have  failed 
to  discover  any  grains  oi  wheat  in  ite  endless 
rambling  pages.  No  authorities  are  given,  and 
there  is  no  index. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

Prof.  Sayce  is  preparing  a  thoroui<hly  revised 
edition  of  George  Smith's  Chaldean  Genesis 
for  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Oo.  The 
translations  as  well  as  the  text  will  be  corrected 
and  enlarged,  and  full  use  will  be  made  of  the 
toblete  recently  acquired  by  the  British  Museum 
which  relate  to  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis. 

The  Journal  of  Education  has  been  adopted 
as  the  organ  of  the  Education  Society,  and  is 
now  published  by  Messrs.  John  Walker  and 
Oo.,  96  Earringdon  Street  To  the  current 
number  Dr.  J.  E.  Payne  has  contributed  an 
article  on  the  **The  Connexion  of  Physiology 
and  Education,'*  and  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Fearon,  of 
Winchester,  one  on  "The  Monitorial  System." 

Mervyn  O'Connor,  by  the  Earl  of  Desart,  will 
shortly  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett 
in  throe  volumeiP  oy  ^^^j  v^  v^^  l^ 
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Thb  Beventh  Yolume  of  the  late  Mr.  Lane's 
ArMc  Lextoonnnll  shortly  be  ready  for  publioa- 
tlon  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Stanley  Lane 
Poole. 

An  nnknown  MS.  of  Saint-Simon  has  just 
been  discovered  in  the  arohiyes  of  the  French 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs.  It  is  entitled 
Henri  IF,,  Louis  XIIL  et  Loui$  XIV.,  and  con- 
tains details  and  critidsms  of  great  historical 
interest. 

Wb  have  received  from  America  a  new  poem 
on  the  Life  of  Buddha,  by  E.  D.  Boot,  who 
boldly  calls  himself  an  American  Buddhist. 
The  poem  is  called  Sakya  Buddha :  a  Vtraified, 
Annotated  NarraUve  of  his  Life  and  Teach- 
inga  (New  York).  The  author  tells  us  that 
his  poem  was  nearly  finished  when  he  received 
Edwin  Arnold's  The  Light  of  Asia;  or^  the 
Great  Renunciation,  Being  himself  a  working- 
man,  and  not  a  scholar,  he  speaks  with  great 
modesty  of  his  own  poem,  as  compared  with 
Mr.  Arnold's.  But  his  veneration  for  the  great 
founder  of  the  Buddhist  faith,  he  says,  would 
not  allow  him  to  suppress  his  tribute  of  gratitude 
to  the  memory  of  Buddha  Sakya  Muni. 

Messbs.  Biokers  Ain>  Son  will  publish 
shortly  Samuel  Fepys  and  tJie  World  he  lived  in, 
by  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A. 

M.  DE  Saxtlcy  is  about  to  publish  a  History 
of  the  Maccabees,  a  sequel  to  his  History  of 
Herod, 

The  following  works  are  in  the  press,  and 
will  be  issued  during  May  by  Messrs.  Wm. 
H.  Allen  and  Oo. : — Twenty^one  Days  in  India : 
being  the  Tour  of  Sir  AH  Baba,  K.G.B.,  by 
(George  Aberigh-Mackay ;  Destruction  of  Life  by 
Snakes^  Hydrophobia,  Jtc,  in  Western  India,  by 
an  Ex. Commissioner ;  The  Conjurer* s  Daughter : 
a  Tale,  by  J.  W.  Sherer,  O.S.I.,  author  of  Who  is 
Mary  ? ;  Indian  Industries,  by  A.  G.  P.  Eliot 
James;  Indian  Beminiscences,  by  Ool.  F.  D. 
White;  A  Pleasure  Trip  to  India  during  the 
Visit  of  H,R,H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  after- 
wards to  Ceylon,  by  M.  E.  Corbet,  illustrated 
with  photographs ;  The  Garden  of  India  ;  or. 
Chapters  on  Oudh  History  and  Affairs^  by  H.  C. 
Irwin,  Bengal  CivU  Service  ;  and  The  Challenge 
of  Barletta^j  Massimo  d'  Azeglio,  rendered  into 
English  by  Lady  Louisa  Magenis. 

The  Bevue  Critique  mentions  among  recent 
Spanish  publications  Inscripciones  arahes  de 
Cordoba,  precedidas  de  un  Estudio  historico* 
eritico  de  la  Mezquita'Aljama,  by  Jos^  Amador 
de  los  Eios  y  YiUalta ;  Vida  y  Escritos  de  D,  Fr, 
BartolomS  de  las  Oasas,  Obispo  de  Chiapa,  by 
A.  M.  Fabie ;  vol.  vi.  of  the  Diccionario  general 
de  Bibliografia  espaHola;  and  vol.  i.  of  the 
Historia  de  los  Heterodoacos  espafUdes^  by  Marce- 
lino  Menendez  Pelayo. 

Under  the  general  title  otAncienJt Philosophies 
for  Modem  Readers,  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  is  bringing  out  a  series  of 
small  monographs  on  Uie  chiS  systems  of  ancient 
philosophy.  The  following  volumes  are  in 
preparation,  and  will  shortly  appear : — Stoicism, 
by  the  Bev.  W.  W.  Capes,  M.A.,  Reader  of 
Ancient  History  in  the  university  of  Oxford ; 
Plaionism,  by  B.  L.  Nettleshi^,  Esq.,  M.A., 
Balliol  College,  Oxford;  Epicureanism,  by 
W.  Wallace,  Esq.,  M.A.  (author  of  the  article 
*'  Epicurus  *'  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Eneydo- 
paedia  Britannica;  and  Aristoielianism,  by  the 
Bev.  J.  Gregory  Smith,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Great 
Malvern.  The  subjects  will  be  treated  in  their 
bearing  upon  modern  speculation. 

The  Novoye  Vremya  published  in  a  recent 
number  Russian  translations  of  Mr.  D.  C. 
Boulger's  biographical  sketches  of  Abdul 
Rahman  Khan,  who  is  at  present  the  actual 
ruler  of  Afghan  Turkestan,  and  of  Noor  Yerdi 
Khan,  the  Akhal  chief,  taken  from  his  Central 
Asian  Portraits, 


We  understand  that  Mr.  H.  B.  Baildon, 
author  of  several  volumes  of  poems,  has  in  the 
press  a  series  of  essays,  which  will  be  published 
shortly  by  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  Chorcmll  under 
the  title  of  The  Spirit  of  Nature. 

The  forthcoming  number  of  the  Bevue  His- 
toriquemll  contain  "Le  Si^ge  et  la  Prise  de 
Constantinople  par  les  Turcs,  d'apr^  des 
Documents  originaux,"  by  Henri  Vast;  '*La 
Diplomatie  fran^aise  en  Espagne  de  1792  k  1796 ; 
3m«  Partie— Le  Traits  de  B&le  du  4  Thermidor 
An  III.  entre  la  France  et  rEspagne,"  by  Albert 
Sorel;  ^^Une  Rehabilitation  deC^sar  Borgia," 
by  Alfred  Maury ;  <*  Documents  intfdits  relatifs 
au  Premier-Empire,  k  NapoMon  et  le  Roi 
Louis;  4m«  Partie— de  1810  k  1846,"  by  Baron 
du  Casse ;  &c. 

Mbssks.  Gbiffith  AiTD  Fabran  will  pub- 
lish immediately  a  new  book  by  Ascott  R.  Hope 
entitled  Seven  Stories  about  Old  Folks  and 
Young  O/tes.  A  common  idea  runs  through 
them  all — viz.,  that  of  exhibiting  young  people 
and  old  people  in  some  natural  relations,  with 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  they  often  fail  to 
understand  each  other  from  want  of  sympathy, 
and  that  in  the  case  of  both  it  is  as  trae  as  ever 
that  more  evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought 
than  by  want  of  heart. 

Amonq  those  who  have  given  in  their  adhe- 
sion to  the  spelling  reform  movement  in  the 
United  States  fare  the  following  :~President 
Chamberlain,  of  Bowdoin;  President  Chad- 
bouroe,  of  Williams ;  Profs.  Child  and  Good- 
win, of  Harvard ;  Whitne]^,  of  Yale ;  Harkness, 
of  Brown;  North,  of  Hamilton ;  and  professors 
in  Dartmouth,  Cornell,  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  University  of  Michigan,  Princeton, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  University  of 
New  York,  and  many  other  leading  colleges. 

The  ninth  annual  Report  of  the  Historisch- 
antiqnarische  Gesellschaft  Graubiindens  has  just 
been  published.  The  antiquarian  collection  of 
the  society  has  been  substantially  increased 
during  the  year ;  and  eight  lectures  on  subjects 
connected  with  Rhaetian  history,  biography, 
and  archaeology  have  been  delivered  by  the 
members.  Only  one  of  these  is  printed  as  an 
Appendix  to  the  Report,  a  documentary  stady  of 
the  second  '^Miisser  Krieg  in  1531,"  by  the 
cantonal  archivarius,  Herr  Christ.  Kind.  The 
titles  of  some  of  the  unprinted  lectures,  and  the 
names  of  their  authors,  raise  a  wish  that  the 
funds  of  the  society  would  enable  it  to  publish 
them.  We  may  mention,  among  others,  a 
lecture  by  Herr  Kind  on  the  treaty  between  Spain 
and  the  Republic  of  the  Three  Leagues  in  1620 ; 
Dr.  P.  C.  Planta's  lecture  on  the  **  Leibeigenen 
in  Cur-Raetien"  and  the  different  stages  of 
«  Unfreiheit "  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  another 
by  the  same  author  on  the  Quarta  Falddia  and 
the  '*  Freiheitsveriahrung  "  of  the  Leibeigenen 
(by  a  thirty  years  use  of  freedom)  in  the  Lex 
Bomana  Curiensis,  The  author  traced  the 
operation  of  this  custom  until  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Herr  Kind  lectured  on  Graf 
Hartmann  IL,  of  Werdenberg-Sargans,  Bishop 
of  Chur,  and  the  beginnines  of  the  Rhaetian 
league.  Prof.  Muoth  eluddated  the  *'  Process 
of  Germanisation  in  Cur-Raetien." 

We  understand  that  the  fifth  edition  of  Mr. 
Barnett  Smith's  Life  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  now 
in  the  press,  and  that  the  third  and  fourth  large 
editions  were  entirely  exhausted  in  less  than 
three  weeks. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge has  in  the  press  two  more  volumes 
belonging  to  the  series  of  **  Natural  History 
Rambles,  viz.  :— /n  Search  of  Minerals,  by 
Prof.  Ansted,  F.R.S.,  and  Ponds  and  Ditches, 
by  M.  C.  Cooke,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

A  Bohemian  translation  of  Dante's  Purga- 
torio  is  in  the  press  at  Fra^,  the  Qrst  part  of 


the  Divina  Oommedia  having  been  pabliahed 
last  year.  The  metre  and  versification  of  the 
original  have  been  carefully  preserved.  The 
translator  is  Jarodav  Yerohlioky,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  Uvin^  poets  of  Bohemia,  who, 
beside  his  valuable  original  works,  has  enriched 
Bohemian  literature  with  a  translatioQ  of 
Victor  Hugo's  poems  and  those  of  Giaoomo 
LeopardL 

The  Tales  of  Shoshcma  is  the  title  of  a  volmae 
containing  three  poetical  pieces  written  in 
Bohemian  prose  by  Julius  zleyer.  The  fir»t 
'<  The  Death  of  Eve,"  is  a  Biblmal  dream,  as  the 
author  himself  calls  it;  the  second,  "Eiuft 
Menhanra,"  is  taken  from  old  Ejgyptiaa  life ;  and 
the  third,  **Tilottamay"i8  aj  beautiful  dramatic 
tale,  founded  on  some  verses  from  the  Yedaa. 
The  thorough  knowledge  of  a  student  and  the 
tender  sentiment  and  skill  of  a  poet  are  the 
charaoteristicsof  these  masterpieces  of  fiohemiaa 
literature.  The  same  author  has  just  published 
a  cycle  of  epic  songs,  the  Vysxehrad,  this  being 
the  name  of  the  ancient  stronghold  to  which 
the  Bohemian  people  are  still  endeared  by  the 
recollections  of  their  semi-mythioal  heroei, 
Erok,  Libu8za»  Przemysl,  &c.  The  Vytuhnd 
are  intended  to  be  to  the  Bohemians  what  the 
Idylls  of  the  King  are  to  ourselves. 

LoNaFEUiOW'B  Hiawatha  and  Evangeline  hare 
been  translated  into  Bohemian,  and  a  eecond 
edition  of  the  Bohemian  transUtioa  of  Sh&k- 
spore's  Othello  and  The  Merchant  of  Veniu  hu 
appeared. 

Messes.  Didibb  are  about  to  publish  Etuda 
et  Glanures  pour  servir  d  VHUMrs  de  la  Langw 
frangaise,  by  B.  Littrtf. 

M.  Rothschild  announces  for  the  beginning 
of  May  the  first  part  of  9l  new  work  on  Flmem, 
by  Omirles  Yriarte,  wlaose  Venice  is  as  well 
known  to  the  English  as  to  the  Prenoh  pahlio. 

Pbof.  Meiklsjohn  writes : — 
"In  your  nnmber  of  April  24  yoar  reriefsr,  k  s 
notice  of  my  edition  of  The  MerchanU  ^  7mu, 
says:— 'There  seems  more  than  a  chance nMm> 
blanoe  between  Prof.  Meiklejohn's  remarki  lad 
those  of  Pfof.  Dowden  in  the  Shakspen  Prim* 
As  this  statement  might  draw  after  it  a  ooodukia 
which  wonld  be  both  erroneous  and  injoriooi,  I  beg 
to  be  allowed  to  aUte— (1)  That  the  IntrodactioB  to 
this  edition  of  The  Merchant  of  Fentee  ia  the  old 
Introdaotion,  which  appeared  in  the  fifst  editkm  of 
1862.  Prof.  Bowden^s  Primer  was  pabtished  ia 
1877,  fifteen  years  after.  (2)  I  am  not  the  anfchor 
of  that  Introdaotion.  I  am  reaponsible  only  for 
the  Notes  and  the  KTamination  Papen." 


ICATPOLB    SOKG. 

Whin  ashen  buds  are  big  to  boist^ 
And  sunshine  hotter  every  day, 

And  norses  sour  and  grannams  oant 
Begin  to  thaw  as  well  they  may  $ 

Then  lads  and  lasses  snreljrknow 
'Tis  time  they  all  a-Maying  go. 

When  in  the  shade  the  gentle  doves 
Are  frighted  by  the  bold  onckoo ; 

When  bird  and  beast  eaoh  minds  its  lOTei^ 
Nor  minds  at  all  what  others  do ; 

Then  Uds  and  lasses  fall  to  sport, 
And  round  the  maypole  kiH  and  court 

When  sea-blue  eggs  are  shipping  fMt» 
And  nestlings  quarrel  in  their  bed, 

And  Winter's  slough  is  throughly  oas^ 
While  Autumn  still  is  far  a-head ; 

Then  Uds  and  leases  plainly  see 
That  they  can  never  ^'^"'^"^-•ppjciu. 
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ICAaAZXHSfl  ASD  BEYIEWS. 

Noi   to  speak  of  two  or  three  good  articles, 
the  aew  number  of  the  New  Quarterly  has  three 
oontributions  of  high  merit,  and  thus  maintains 
its  excellent  position.    Dr.  Jueserand  continues 
to  be   interesting  as  well  as  learned  in  his 
tzeatxse  on  the  roads  of  England  and  on  way- 
fiaring^  life  in  the  Middle  Ages.    The  paper  on 
"  lUoaionB  of  Perception,"  which  is  yeij  lucid 
as  well  as  subtle,  shows  a  hand  now  familiar  to 
readers  of  the  better  magazines.    And  * '  Fellow 
Townsmen  " — ^the  novelette  of  the  number— is 
frn  extreme^  interesting  story,  and  shows  Mr. 
Hardy's  skill  in  the  more  mechanical  part  of 
bla  craft,  if  it  lacks  the  profounder  qualities 
which   belong   to   his  genias    and   are  most 
apparent  in  uie  larger  norels — in  the  Pair^ 
3lue  £ye$  kdA  in  the  JUtwm  of  the  Native,    We 
see  very  little  of  the  heroine  of '  *  Fellow  Towns- 
men," and  so  Mr.  Hardy  depriTes  himself  of 
the    opportunity  which  he  aenerally  takes — 
that  of  oompelling  us  to  fall  in  Ioto  with  a 
young  woman  whom  he  has  graced  with  the  charm 
of  imperfection.  Of  sentiment  and  passion,  which 
Mr.  Hardy  so  finely  understands  and  so  deeply  and 
subtly  fenders,  there  is  little  here.    But  were  is 
irony,  and  moreof  it  than  usual — the  irony  of  fate 
and  the  oonsoious  irony  of  the  novelist.    Of  the 
first,  an  example  is  thie  unhappy  ending  of  the 
storyy  which  a  word  spoken  pleasantly  of  the 
now  middle-ased  herome  might  have  changed. 
Of  the  second,  an  instance  is  in  the  ardent 
affection  of  the  worthy  solicitor,  which  cools 
gradnally  after  the  death  of  its  object,  and  is 
numbered,  with  tolerable  promptitude,  among 
the  loves  that  do  not  wear. 

The  Sifriita  Eurcpea  for  April  16  contains  a 
continuation  of  Sienor  Silingardi's  interesting 
account  of  "  Giro  Menotti  and  the  Bevolution 
of  1831  in  Modena."  Signer  Emiliani  gives  a 
pleasant  account  of  life  in  Sardinia  on  the  Gulf 
of  Palmas.  An  article  on  '*  The  Formation  of 
Character"  is  a  curious  example  of  the  moral 
platitudes  with  which  it  still  seems  necessary  to 
feed  the  Italian  public.  A  sound  national 
poblic  opinion  is  still  in  a  rudimentary  state  of 
development,  and  needs  carefol  fostering. 

Thb  Preuaeische  JahrhUcher  for  April  has  an 
irticle  which  will  be  read  with  interest  in 
England  by  Dr.  Elreyenberg  on  '*  The  Work  of 
the  late  Grand  Duchess  Alice  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt."  The  writer  gives  an  account  of  the 
philanthropic  labours  of  me  late  Princess  Alice, 
which  were  animated  by  a  spirit  worthy  of  all 
admiration.  ' '  We  must  first  become  the  friends 
of  the  poor  if  we  wish .  to  be  their  bene- 
ftetors,^  was  her  excellent  motto.  Herr  von 
Bojanowski  writes  on  "Etienne  Marcel  and 
the  Paris  Commune."  He  draws  a  parallel 
between  the  events  of  Etienne  Marcel's  move- 
ment and  the  proceedinss  of  the  Commune  in 
1870.  He  remarks  with  truth  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  idea  of  an  independent  municipal 
organisation  for  the  State  is  peculiar  to  Fiance, 
and  is  connected  with  the  French  conception  of 
the  State  as  a  unity  embracing  the  community, 
not  as  an  organisation  of  parts  which  have  a 
completeness  of  their  own. 

Ths  AU'PreuiHacJie  Mmatsechri/t  has  two 
articlee  dealing  with  two  of  the  Grand  Masters 
of  the  Teutomc  order— Konrad  of  Wallenrod, 
1391-93,  and  Heinrich  von  Plauen,  1410-13. 
Dr.  Leon  von  Poblocki  begins  a  valuable  series 
of  oontributions  towards  a  criticism  of  the 
louroee  of  early  Lithuanian  history. 


translations  from  the  Hebrew.  Mr.  J.  J. 
Rogers  was  bom  in  1816,  at  the  rectory  house 
of  Mawnan,  a  family  living  then  held  by  his 
father.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  at  Tnnity 
College,  Oxford,  in  1838.  For  a  few  years, 
from  1859  to  1865,  he  represented  in  Parliament 
the  borough  of  Helston,  near  which  the  family 
property  is  situate ;  but  the  duties  of  the  position 
were  not  congenial  to  his  tastes  and  habits,  and 
he  did  not  solicit  the  honour  of  sitting  in 
Parliament  a  second  time.  During  the  last 
twenty-five  years  Mr.  Borers  has  contributed 
numerous  papers  on  architectural  and  his- 
torical subjects  to  the  Archaeological  Journal 
and  the  JoumaJ  of  the  Boyal  Institution  of 
Cornwall.  They  included  a  biography  of  John 
Trevisa,  one  of  the  earliest  writers  in  English, 
and  an  extensive  pedigree  of  the  family  of 
Carminow.  Mr.  Bogers  held  for  several  years 
tiie  posts  of  honorary  secretary  and  treasurer  to 
the  Arundel  Society.  Two  painters,  eminent 
in  the  history  of  English  art  (both  of  them  bom 
in  the  county  of  Cornwall),  have  formed  the 
subjects  of  valuable  biographical  notices  by  Mr. 
Bogers.  His  sketch  of  Opie,  with  a  catalogue 
of  seven  hundred  and  sixtv  pictures  painted  by 
him,  was  published  by  Mr.  Colnaghi  in  1878 ; 
his  Memoir  of  Bone  was  referred  to  in  these 
columns  only  last  week.  The  family  of  Bogers 
was  for  many  generations  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  Godolphin,  and  the  papers  at 
Penrose  contained  much  curious  information 
relating  to  tiie  reigns  of  the  Stuarts  and  the 
(leorffes.  They  are  described  in  the  second  and 
fourth  Beports  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on 
Historical  Manuscripts. 


OBITUABF. 

Mr.  Jomr  JoPE  Bogsbs  died  at  his  seat  of 
Penrose,  near  Helston,  on  April  25.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Bev.  John  Bogers,  a 
canon  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Exeter,  and 
I  ichol«r  of  co|isid9ral7le  reputation  for  his 


THE  B0X7TH  AFRIOAK  FOLK-LOaS  JOURNAJ..* 

A  «FoLK-LOEE  JouBNAii,"  edited  hj  the  work- 
ing  committee  of  the  South  African  Folk- 
lore Society,  has  now  been  in  existence  a  year. 
Conducted  under  great  difficulties,  it  deserves 
the  sympathy  and  the  approval  of  all  who  care 
for  the  preservation  of  the  traditions  and  the 
recording  of  the  customs  of  those  wild  tribes 
with  which  it  deals ;  all  who  wish  to  secure,  ere 
it  be  too  late,  something  at  least  approaching  to 
**  a  representative  collection  of  the  traditionary 
literatures  existing  among  the  South  African 
aboriginal  races,  but  allowed  to  be  rapidly 
passing  away  under  the  influence  of  European 
ideas  and  the  spread  of  European  civilisation." 
South  African  folk-lore  is,  as  the  Preface  to  the 
Journal  says,  *' plain  and  primitive  in  its 
simplicity;"  but  it  is  '* descriptive  in  great 
measure  of  the  events  of  every- day  life,"  and 
it  often  affords  interesting  comparisons  with  the 
similar  products  of  more  cultured  minds.  To 
all  students  of  savage  life  may  be  commended, 
for  instance,  the  very  interesting  essay  by  tiie 
Bev.  G.  Yiehe,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  third 
part,  on  '*  Some  Customs  of  the  Oyaherero,  or 
Damaras,"  <*  the  first  of  the  hlcLok  races  we  meet 
after  passing  through  the  yellow  races  which 
lie  scattered  over  that  wide  tract  of  country 
which  extends  for  two  hundred  miles  north  of 
the  Orange  Biver."  Their  ideas  about  ghosts 
are  worthy  of  notice.  Some  of  their  dead,  thej 
believe,  rise  again.  Such  ehosts  have  their 
eves  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  their  skin  is 
the  hairy  hide  in  which  their  corpses  have  been 
wrapped.  Ghosts  of  persons  who  have  not  been 
buned  in  the  ground  are  of  the  usual  stature  of 
human  beings,  but  those  of  buried  people  are 
*'  about  the  size  of  a  little  dog."  Some  of 
the  tales  contributed  by  Bishops  Callaway  and 
Steere  and  other  collectors  are  very  remark- 
able. The  story  of  <<Littie  Bed  Stomach" 
is  a  quaint  addition  to  the  great  cyde  of  myths 
descriptive  of  apparent  destruction  but  ultimate 
restoration.^  Tne  youth  in  question,  refusing  to 
listen  to  his  mother's  warning  against  drink- 


•  Folk-Lore  Journal,     Vol.  I.     (Cape  Town 
Darter  Brother  6  a{|d  Weltoj^  |  ^|idop :  I^nttt) 


ing  out  of  a  certain  pool,  was  swallowed  by  a 
bMst  which  haunted  that  pool.    ''  On  account 
of  the  weight  of  his  stomach,"  the  beast  then 
remained  above  water.    About  sunset  that  ani- 
mal said,  ''Ihave  a  stomach-ache,"  and  died, 
ijid  Little  Bed  Stomach  cut  his  way  out  of 
its  inside,  as  Thumbling   did   under  similar 
circumstances,  and  returned  home  unhurt  The 
story  (p.  75)  of  the  murdered  wife  whose  Isala 
fell  from  her  head  while  her  husband  was  kill- 
ing her,  then  turned  into  a  bird,  and,  by  its  oft- 
repeated  song,  revealed  the  crime,  is  singularly 
like  several  tales,  known  in  most  European 
lands,  turning  on  similar  disclosures  of  mur- 
ders.   The  /m^,  it  seems,  is  "  a  bunch  made 
of  feather  or  other  material,  worn  on  the  head 
by  a  person  who  is  passing  through  the  prelimi- 
nary stage  of  becoming  a  diviner."  The  "  Story 
of  a  Dam  "  is  a  curious  beast-fable,  with  a  new 
feature  in  the  capture  of  the  selfish  and  greedy 
jackal  by  a  tortolBe,  over  whose  shell  has  been 
spread  a  thick  coating  of   *'  bee-glue."     The 
opening,  in  which  the  jackal  refuses  to  assist  in 
making  a  reservoir,  closely  resembles  the  tales 
told  in  many  countries  about  the  similar  refusal 
of  tiie  woodpecker.     Among  the  best  of  the 
tales  are  two  contained  in  the  fifth  part.    One 
of  these,  told  by  a  native  of  the  Batlaping 
tribe  to  Mr.  S.  H.  Edwards,  is  an  interesting 
savage  variant  of  the  world-wide  moral  tale  of 
the  good-natured  girl  who  behaves  kindly  to 
an  old  woman  ana  is  rewarded,  and  her  ill- 
natured  relative  who  acts  quite  differentiy  and 
is  oonsequently  punished.    A  new  feature  in 
the  African  story  is  that  the  old  woman  in 
question  ''had  only  one  arm  and  one  leg," 
having     been     *<half  eaten   up   by    Dimo," 
a   species    of   ogre.      The   other   tiedCi   TJm- 
ambakamaqula,      *'The     Bewitched     King," 
literally,  ''The  XJmamba  [a  kind  of  snake]  of 
Maqula,"  is  a  most  valuable  variant  of  the 
mythological    story  which  we  know  so  well 
under   the    forms   of   ''Cumd   and   Psyche," 
*<  Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  "The  Frog  Prince," 
and  countless  other  versions  of  the  ancient 
legend  of  how  a  mortal  wife  broke  the  spell  which 
hM  transformed  her  supernatural  husband,  or 
had  separated  him  from  her.    In  this  Zulu 
variant  the  husband  has  been  turned  into  a 
snidce,  his  relations  havine  employed  witchcraft 
for  the  purpose.    The  wim  breaks  the  spell  by 
burning  him  in  his  hut,  and  then  applying 
medical  herbs  to  his  bones.    The  story  is  one  of 
six  which  were  collected  in  Zululand  by  a  Nor- 
wegian missionary,  the  Bev.  O.  Stavem,  chiefiy 
taken  down  from  the  lips  of  a  native  who  had 
been  a  diviner  before  "he  learned  to  under- 
stand the  folly  of  the  <  smelling.' " 

Full  of  interest,  thoiurh  of  a  different  kind,  is 
the  "  Story  of  the '  Sandhlwana '  Tragedy,"  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  W.  G.  Stanford,  and  called 
"  News  from  Zululand."  It  was  narrated  by  a 
native  policeman  belonging  to  the  Zizi  clan  of 
Fingoes,  who  heard  it  told  by  Zulus.  "  At  one 
of  the  camps  of  the  white  people  in  Zululand," 
it  begins,  "  as  the  white  men  were  lying  com- 
fortably about,  there  came  a  decrepit  old  man, 
a  Zulu."  After  talking  with  them  he  went 
away,  and  when  he  was  at  a  distance  he 
began  to  dance  with  the  vigour  of  youth, 
brandishing  his  stabbing  assegu,  '<  making 
feints  towards  the  camp,  singing;  the 
praises  of  his  Chief  Cetywayo."  In  vam  did 
the  Englishmen  fire  at  him.  '*  Not  a  bullet 
touched  him."  Presently  he  entered  a  forest, 
whence  soon  came  out  a  blue-buck,  which  ran 
toward  the  camp.  The  white  people  attacked 
it,  some  firing,  some  throwing  stones ; 

"  there  were  others  who,  at  last,  threw  dishes  at 
it,  bat  no  one  hit  it.  In  the  confnuon  they 
suddenly  saw  that  the  blne-bnck  had  beoome  a 
young  man,  a  Zalu,  with  a  shield  and  stabbing 
assegai.  This  younff  man  attacked  them  with  his 
assegai,  and  stabbed  them.  While  he  was  killing 
them,  they  not  being  able  to  ^o  anything  to  him^ 
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Cetyw«yo*8  arm^  o«ne  in  aight.  The  white  people 
did  not  know  it;  but  this  army  was  close  by. 
The  white  people  begin  to  be  on  the  alert ;  the 
army  is  amonsst  them^  it  killed  them  all  l  Not 
one  escaped  l 

Of  most  of  the  stories  the  original  texts  are 

flven  as  well  as  literal  Englisn  translations, 
hey  are,  therefore,  of  great  philological  as  well 
as  mythological  interest.  And  they  all  have 
an  eyidently  trustworthy  appearance  which 
makes  them  contrast  yery  fayourably  with  the 
decidedly  suspicious  tales  we  often  see  quoted 
from  a  purely  literary  magazine,  or  from  such 
records  of  travel  as  do  not  inspire  implicit  confi- 
dence. By  way  of  conclusion,  a  few  of  the 
Setshu^na  proverbs  contributed  by  Mr.  S.  H. 
Edwards  may  be  mentioned — '^The  bitter 
heart  eats  its  owner,"  **  The  well  ahead  is  not 
to  be  depended  upon,"  and  ''The  lion  which 
kills  is  the  one  which  does  not  roar,"  are  wise 
saws  which  need  no  comment.  Our  own  provetb 
about  ''a  creaking  ^ate"  may  be  compared 
with  "The  first  lame  is  not  the  first  to  die ;  " 
and  "The  breast  is  an  intricate  net"  is  the 
general  expression  of  an  idea  which  takes  a 
special  and  poetic  form  in  the  Russian  saying 
tnat  "  A  maiden's  heart  is  a  dark  forest."  L^ 
us  hope  that  all  who  care  for  South  Africa  will 
support  the  truly  meritorious  South  African 
Foli-Lore  Journal  W.  B.  S.  Ealston . 
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BEYIBED  ZIBIAN    YEBSION    OF    THS  GOSPEL  OF 
BT.  MATTHEW. 


AprU  24, 1680. 

The  Zirian  Yersion  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  made  by  a  priest  named  Shergin,  and 
published  by  the  Russian  Bible  Society  rather 
more  than  half-a-oentury  ago,  was  revised, 
at  my  request,  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Wiedemann,  and 
published  by  me  in  London  in  1861.  The 
revisal  of  Shergin's  Yersion  made  by  G.  S. 
Luitkin  at  the  request  of  the  Bible  Society, 
mentioned  at  p.  304  of  the  Academy  of  last 
week,  not  only  has  not  yet  been  published,  bat 
is  a  posterior  rerisal,  quite  different  from  that 
of  'hix.  Wiedemann.  L.-L.  Bokapabtb. 


BBTTIKG  UP  THE  MAYPOLB. 

London :  April  23, 1660. 

That  Maypole  poem  that  I  had  not  seen 
printed,  and  that  1  sent  you  some  stanzas  of 
for  your  number  of  April  10,  greets  me  to-day 
in  the  Museum  as  part  of  <*  Funebria  Florae^'*  \ 
the  Downfall  of  May-Games  :  |  wherein  |  Is  set 
forth  the  rudeness,  prophaneness,  |  stealing, 
drinking,  fighting,  dancmg,  whoring,  |  mis- 
rule, mis-spenoe  of  precious  time,  contempt  of  | 
God,  and  godly  Magistrats,  Ministers  and 
People,  which  |  oppose  the  Bascality  and  rout, 
in  this  their  open  |  prophaneness,  and 
Heathenish  Custom.  |  Occasioned  by  the 
^nerall  complaint  of  the  rudeness  of  |  people 
m  this  kinde,  in  this  Interval  of  Settle- 
ment. I  Here  you  have  Twenty  Arguments 
against  these  pro-  |  phane  Sports,  and  all  the 
OaTills  made  by  the  Belialists  of  the  |  Time,  re- 
felled  and  Ansvered.  |  Together  with  an 
Addition  of  some  Verses  in  the  close,  I  for  tiie 
delight  of  the  ingenious  Beader.  |  By  Tho. 
Hall,  B.D.,  and  Faster  of  Kinge^norton,  I 
London,  Printed  for  JfftfnryifoH/odk.  .  .  1660.^' 
The  book  is  A-G  in  fours,  and  on  the  back  of 
G  the  Maypole  poem  begins,  headed  thus  : 
"  As  a  Mantissa,  and  a  little  Over- weight,  I 
shall  give  you  a  |  Oopy  of  Yerses,  which  have 
lain  long  by  me,  they  will  |  give  some  light  and 
some  delight  to  the  inge-  |  nious  and  ingenuous 
Beader."  The  line  '*  So  haye  I  to  it  watch  and- 
ward  "  got  wrong  from  the  MS.  copiers  making 
yt  «<  it,^'  instead  of  *<  that ;  "  the  printed  oopy 
reads  :— 

**  Hath  holy  Pope  his  noble  guard  ? 
Bo  have  1  too,  that  watch  and  ward." 
P.  J.  PUENIYALL, 


BEBBir  Aim  BBTH-BL  IN  THB  AfiSYBLAJf 
IKSCBIPTIONB. 
aa«an*8  OoUega,  Oxford :  April  86, 1880. 

Two  reeults  I  haYO  recently  obtained  in  the 
field  of  Assyrian  research,  though  small  in 
themselYCS,  will  probably  haYe  some  interest 
for  Biblical  students.  One  is  the  identification 
of  the  city  of  Besen,  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  12 
as  situated  between  NincYeh  (Eouyunjik)  and 
Oalah  (Nimrad).  The  name  has  been  looked 
for  in  Yain  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  though, 
as  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  long  ago  pointed  out,  it  is 
probably  the  Larissa  of  Xenophon's  Anabaeia 
fiii.  4),'  six  parasanffs  distant  from  Mespila. 
Larissa  Beems  to  be  the  Assyrian  Al  Besen  or 
*<  City  of  Besen,"  while  Mespila  is  Muepilu, 
*<  the  low  ground,"  a  name  which  shows  that 
its  site  lay  near  the  river.  Both  cities,  accord- 
ing to  Xenophon,  had  been  oocupied  by  the 
Medes  after  the  fall  of  Nineveh.  Now,  in  the 
Bavian  inscription  {L  9),  Sennacherib  states  that 
one  of  the  sixteen  cities  from  which  he  brought 
water  to  the  J^osr,  the  riyer  of  ^i^eYohy  was 


the  city  of  Besem.  This  corresponds  with  the 
Biblical  Besen,  letter  for  letter,  the  Assyrian  » 
having  come  to  be  represented  by  the  Hebnw 
D  in  proper  names.  The  msanisg  of  the 
name  is  simply  *'  the  head  "  or  "  source  of  the 
spring,"  Assyrian  ree  eni,  Hebrew  ]Np  ^^^ 

My  other  Uttle  discovery  relates  to  a  passage, 
unfortunately  mutilated,  m  the  eleventh  tablet 
of  the  Gisdhubar  legends,  ooL  vi.,  U.  1-4.  It 
was  misunderetood  b^  Geocge  Smith,  vhc 
therefore  did  not  perceiYe  the  reference.  T&e 
translation  of  the  passage  ought  to  be  as 
follows : — 

Col.  Y.  52.  (Gisdhubar)  bound  together  the 
heavY  stones  .  .  . 

001.  vi.  1.  (he  and  Nis-Hea  the  pilot  of  Xisa* 
thrus)  dragged  it  and  to  .  .  • 

2.  he,  even  Gisdhubar,  took  the  animsl .  . . 

3.  he  out  the  heavy  stones  .  .  . 

4.  one  homer  he  poured  out  in  libation  to  it 
for  his  ship. 

Here  we  have  an  allusion  to  the  ancient 
Semitic  practice  of  setting  up  a  Beth-el,  or 
Baetylns,  in  the  shape  of  a  large  stone,  and 
pouring  out  a  libation  to  it.  First  of  all  i 
cairn  was  erected,  then  an  animal  wassscn- 
ficed,  and  finally  the  offering  was  made  to  the 
great  stone  or  Beth-^  itself. 

In  the  same  series  of  tablets  (tablet  x.,  ool. 
iii.,  II  1 1-17)  there  occurs  a  reference  to  another 
ancient  custom  which  was  also  misundentood 
by  Mr.  Smith.    The  Assyrian  reads  :— 

11.  (Nis-Hea  says:) Take,  Gisdhubar, an  axe 
in  thy  hands  .  •  • 

12.  go  down  to  the  fbrest  and  (make)  a  dear, 
ing  of  5  gar ; 

13.  bury  and  make  a  tumulus ;  carry  .  . . 

14.  Gisdhubar,  on  his  hearing  this, 

15.  took  the  axe  in  his  hands,  .  .  . 

16.  he  went  down  to  the  forest  and  (mide}6 
clearing  of  five  gar ; 

17.  he  buried  and  onade  a  tamalos;  he 
carried  ... 

The  tumulus  ifl  oaUed  a  tulu  orM,iiuifti9 
plain  from  this  statement  that  burial  mounds 
once  existed  in  Babylonia,  and  may  exiitthtfe 
still,  if  only  we  knew  where  to  look  for  then. 

A.  H.  8AYCB. 


ON  A  PABBAOB  IN  **  HAHLBT,"  lU.  iv.  160. 
Ouftbiilce:  April  IS,lttO. 

The  new  inteEpretation  of  the  familiar  line, 
"  Assume  a  virtue  if  you  have  it  not," 
by  which  it  is  made  to  signify,  **  acquire  t 
virtue  if  you  do  not  already  possess  it,"  sounds 
to  me  suspiciously  like  a  platitude,  and  appetn 
to  miss  the  whole  point  of  Hamlet's  speech. 
He  appeals  to  his  mother,  whose  conscience  u 
now  thoroughly  awakened,  to  refrain  from  the 
further  indulgence  of  her  guilty  passioii : 
''  Good-night ;  but  go  not  to  mine  ancle's  bed ; " 
and  to  strengthen  her  weak  will  he  nr^  tltft 
this  abstinence,  though  not  the  immediate  off- 
spring of  a  virtuous  purpose,  wiU  yet  grow  into 
a  Yirtuous  habit,  which  oy  custom  will  become 
a  second  nature,  and  the  Yirtuous  principle  will 
follow.  The  word  "  aasume,"  therefore,  as  it  w 
commonly  understood,  is  completely  in  accord- 
anoe  with  the  lines  immediately  following,  in 
which  Hamlet  showB  the  enormous  poi^  of 
custom  for  good  or  evil.  In  one  "P^  • 
malignant  demon,  "danmed  onstom,'  a«  '^ 
calls  it  in  his  opening  appeal,  it  deadens  aoa 
destroys  all  moral  sensibUity.  Bat  in  this  it  u 
an  angel, 

"  That  to  the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good 
He  likewise  gives  a  froek  or  livery 
That  aptly  is  pat  o^n.** 
This  "  frock  or  Uvery »'  is  the  external  p»oti« 
of  virtue  which  Hamlet;  implores  hie  mother  to 
«*  put  on,"  or  "assume,"  that  the  virfcttous  wj 
may  generate  a  virtuous  habit,  and  the  rirtoow 
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hftbit  b«  omfimied  bo  as  to  have  the  foroe  of 
TirtaoQB  pinciple.  This  is  yery  different  from 
trfirhiiig  Itypocrisy  in  moralB. 

In  no  instance,  80  &r  as  I  am  aware,  does 
Shakespeare  use  '* assume"  in  the  sense  of 
"  acquire,"  and  I  even  venture  to  doubt  whether 
ibis  la  its  "  primary  and  justest  sense."  His 
vsagB  oompletely  confirms  the  eommon  inter- 
pretation oi  the  passage  in  question,  acoording 
to  whioh  *'to  assume"  sigmfies  to  put  on 
something  external  to  oneself,  a  form  or  shape, 
not  to  get  or  acquire  anything  as  a  possession  or 
inward  principle.  For  instance,  when  Bene- 
dick says  {Much  Ado,  II.  i.  249},  "  My  very 
visor  began  to  assume  life,"  he  does  not  mean 
that  it  became  alive,  but  that  it  seemed  alive. 
Ibe  word,  moreover,  ooeurs  in  three  other 
paswagoa  in  Hamld,  and  always  in  connexion 
with  shape  or  form  (see  I.  ii.  244 ;  I.  iv.  72  ; 
XL  ii.  629).  But  the  oest  illustration  of  what 
Shakesneare  understood  by  ''assume"  is  fur- 
nished by  the  well-known  passa^  of  Bassanio^s 
speech  (JtfmAanIo/  Venice^Ul,  ii.  81-88),  where 
the  word  is  twice  used. 

'*  There  is  no  vice  so  simple  bnt  asMmes 
Some  mark  of  virfcae  on  his  outward  parts : 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
As  stairs  it  sand,  wear  yet  apon  their  chins 
Tbe  beards  of  Herooles  and  frowning  Mars, 
Who^  inward  searoh'd,  have   livers   white   as 

nulk ; 
And  those  asnifM  bat  valoar's  ezerement, 
To  roBder  them  redoubted  r* 

W.  Aldis  Wbioht. 
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SCIENCE. 
Jftii^  in  the  Lower  AnimaU  in  Health  and 
Dkeate.    By  W.  Lauder  Lindsay,  M.D., 
Ac.    In  2  vols.    (C.  Elegan  Paal  &  Co.) 

Db.  Laudbb  Libtdsat  had  long  promised  a 
volmne  umd&r  the  above  title  to  the  com- 
mittee of  tlia  International  Scientifio  Smes, 
hot  hie  mfttorifllg  h^ve   far  oat|;rown   the 


modest  limits  he  originally  proposed  to  him. 
self,  and  his  completed  work  now  occupies 
two  very  portly  volumes  of  about  six  hundred 
pages  each.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  regret 
that  he  should  so  greatly  have  exceeded  his 
first  ideas  in  the  matter  of  space,  for,  though 
a  short  treatise  on  the  subject  of  animal 
insanity  might  have  been  acceptable  and  use- 
ful to  the  psychological  student,  the  work  as 
it  stands  is  unnecessarily  large,  and  will  deter 
many  intending  readers  by  the  mere  labour 
involved  in  perusing  it  throughout.  More- 
over, the  mass  of  undigested  fact  which  it 
contains  is  too  unwieldy  for  popular  accept- 
ance;  while  the  same  stories  or  theories 
are  again  and  again  brought  up  in  different 
connexions,  till  we  long  for  a  more  vigorous 
pruning-hook  to  lop  off  a  little  of  the  super- 
fluous matter.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Lauder 
Lindsay  has,  on  the  whole,  performed  a  good 
work  in  collecting  a  considerable  body  of 
useful  materials,  though  they  must  be  simply 
regarded  (as  the  author  allows)  in  the  light 
of  mSmoires  pour  tervir,  and  not  accepted 
as  throwing  any  fresh  light  upon  the  questions 
of  comparative  psychology  in  their  synthetic 
aspect. 

The  first  volume  deals  with  Mind  in  Health, 
and  has  for  its  main  object  to  prove  that  mind 
in  the  lower  animals  is  the  same  in  kind  as  in 
man,  though  differing  more  or  less  in  degree. 
Dr.  Lindsay  himself  takes  a  very  extreme 
view  of  the  supposed  identity,  and  even 
hardened  evolutionists  might  hesitate  to  en- 
dorse many  of  his  opinions.  Because  the 
human  intelligence  has  been  slowly  evolved 
from  that  of  an  ape-like  ancestor,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  gap  between  exist- 
ing human  minds  and  existing  animal  minds 
is  a  comparatively  insignificant  one.  On  the 
contrary,  the  vastness  of  this  gap,  even  when 
we  contemplate  the  cases  of  the  lowest  savages 
and  the  highest  quadrumana,  has  not  un- 
naturally  driven  many  good  observers,  such 
as  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  familiar  with  both 
savages  and  monkeys,  into  somewhat  crude 
hypotheses  of  supemataral  intervention.  The 
interval  which  seems  so  small  to  Dr.  Lauder 
Lindsay  seems  so  great  to  other  competent 
authorities  that  they  feel  compelled  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  a  deut  ea  machina  to  account  for  the 
mental  differences  between  a  naked  Veddah 
and  a  sensible  chimpanzee.  Even  those  evolu- 
tionists who  do  not  consider  a  divine  inter- 
vention necessary  for  the  explanation  of  the 
wide  interval  are  yet  prepared  to  allow  that 
it  does  really  exist.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
intellect  of  a  Newton  or  a  Darwin  differs 
more  vastly  from  that  of  an  Andamanese,  or 
perhaps  of  an  average  coal-heaver,  than  the 
intellect  of  a  savage  differs  from  that  of  any 
ordinary  mammal ;  but  we  have  still  to  face 
the  fact  that  the  savage  is  far  more  elevated 
above  all  other  animab  than  any  of  the  other 
animals  above  its  fellows.  Palaeolithic  man 
himself,  with  his  shapely  flint  weapons,  his 
bone  needles,  his  musical  implements,  his 
spirited  sketches,  his  obvious  intellectuality 
and  aesthetic  feeling,  is  already  so  highly 
raised  above  the  mere  forest  brutes  that  we 
cannot  regard  him  as  in  any  sense  truly 
primaeval.  Rather  does  he  represent  the 
outcome  of  a  long  previous  culture,  the  final 
result  of  ages  of  development  from  the  common 
anthropoid  ancestor.    To  most  evolutionists. 


the  Abb6  Bourgeois'  fire-split  flints  from  the 
Miocene  ealcaire  ds  Beauee  must  seem  like 
happy  outlets  from  a  difficult  situation. 
Whether  or  not  they  be  genuiae  products  of 
human  handicraft,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
long  centuries  of  previous  evolution  must  have 
led  up  to  the  very  human  dwellers  in  the 
Dordogne  caves. 

Dr.  Lauder  Lindsay  is  troubled  with  none 
of  these  difficulties.  '*  Even  2A  regards  man 
himself,"  he  observes,  <'  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  are  countless  thousands— 
many  whole  races — that  are  intellectually  and 
morally  the  inferiors  of  many  well-trained 
mammals,  such  as  the  chimpanzee,  orang, 
dog,  elephant,  or  horse ;  ofc  birds,  such  as  the 
parrot,  starling,  magpie,  jackdaw,  and  various 
crows."  To  sustain  this  thesis  he  presses 
into  his  service  an  immense  number  of  stories, 
well  or  ill  authenticated,  of  animal  intelligence 
and  morality.  With  regard  to  some  of  these 
we  must  confess  ourselves  a  little  sceptical. 
To  be  sure,  Dr.  Lindsay  professes  to  have  exer* 
oised  great  caution  in  sifting  his  evidence ;  but 
when  we  find  vague  references  to  OasselVs 
Natural  History^  the  Ferey  Anecdotes,  the 
Animal  Worlds  the  Hon.  G.  F.  Berkeley, 
Figuier,  Fouchet,  and  the  somewhat  imagina- 
tive Houzeau,  side  by  side  with  those  to  scien- 
tific observers  like  Darwin,  Wallace,  Bates, 
Romanes,  and  Lubbock,  we  cannot  but  feel 
dubious  as  to  his  perfect  discrimination.  Nor 
can  we  unhesitatingly  accept  the  stories  of 
the  collie  dog  which  shipped  itself  from 
Calcutta  to  Dundee,  and  then  changed  to 
another  ship  bound  for  Inverkeithing,  its 
native  port ;  of  the  Oatholic  dogs  which  fast 
and  keep  festivals,  with  their  Presbyterian 
counterparts,  given  to  kirk-going  and  psalm- 
singing  ;  or  of  the  deliberative  meetings  held 
by  the  dogs  of  Paris  during  the  siege,  when 
**  messengers  appeared  to  bring  news,  and  the 
assembly  made  comments  thereon."  In  short, 
Dr.  Lindsay  rides  his  hobby  to  death ;  and 
we  fear  that  one  result  of  his  book  will  be  to 
afford  a  not  unwelcome  handle  to  the  scoffers 
rather  than  to  strengthen  the  cause  for  which 
he  pleads. 

In  the  second  volume,  on  Mind  in  Disease, 
the  author  largely  supplements  the  important 
observations  already  carried  on  by  Pierquin. 
He  has  accumulated  a  vast  mass  of  varied 
facts,  of  which  it  may  indeed  be  said,  as  of 
Faradise  Lost,  that  they  <'  prove  naething ;  " 
but  which  will  nevertheless  afford  good 
material  for  future  workers.  Indeed,  if  we 
discard  the  obviously  exaggerated  stories, 
and  cut  out  many  of  the  hyperbolical  ex- 
pressions, we  shall  find  the  whole  work  in- 
structive and  suggestive  reading.  Yet  there 
are  innumerable  points  on  almost  every  page 
from  which  a  candid  critic  can  hardly  fail  to 
dissent.  Thus,  Dr.  Lindsay  has  an  awkward 
habit  of  sometimes  stating  moet  important 
conclusions  in  a  numbered  string,  as  though 
he  intended  afterwards  to  bring  up  facts  for 
their  support ;  but  when  we  get  to  the  end 
of  his  list,  we  find  that  he  means  to  put  us 
off  with  his  mere  authoritative  ipse  dixit.  We 
should  like  to  know,  for  example,  the  grounds 
for  his  dogmatic  statement  that  in  the  human 
infant  ^^consciousness  is  only  gradually 
developed ; "  and  we  fail  to  perceive  the  apt- 
ness of  the  parenthesis   in    the  very  next 

phrase, "  There  are  no  innate  ideas  (Melia)." 
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The  remark  that  the  Yeddaha  of  Ceylon 
<'are  qaite  unable  to  discriminate  between 
colours"  is  entirely  disproved  bj  experi- 
ments expressly  made  at  the  request  of  the 
S resent  writer.  We  cannot  consider  'Uhe 
ibourer  of  Dorsetshire"  at  all  below  the 
ayerage  intellectual  leyel  of  the  English 
race— or  rather,  we  should  put  him  consider- 
ably above  it.  Testimony  to  the  **  non-im- 
provability*'  of  the  African  negro,  giyen  by 
men  like  Livingstone,  Burton,  and  Baker,  is 
obviously  prejudiced,  and  is  clearly  opposed 
to  the  evidence  in  our  own  West  Indies, 
where  the  negro,  though  by  no  means  miracu- 
lously transformed  into  an  intelligent  and 
earnest  Christian  as  missionaries  would  fondly 
hope,  has  certainly  progressed  most  steadily 
ever  since  and  even  before  emancipation.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  why  Dr.  Liodsay 
should  sneer  at  the  "  worthy  people "  who 
believe  **  that  a  *  potentiality '  for  culture  and 
civilisation  exists  in  all  races  of  mankind, 
however  primitive" — a  belief  surely  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  evolution — 
and  yet  should  make  the  almost  grotesque 
suggestion  that  ^'the  patient  efforts  of  our 
missionaries  ...  on  'our  anthropoid 
'poor  relations,*  instead  of  on  their  fellow- 
creatures  and  countrymen,  the  negro,  might 
produce  results  of  a  startling  character — 
results  that  might  put  an  end,  once  and  for  all, 
to  current  sneers  as  to  the  psychical  con- 
nexion between  men  and  monkeys." 

Again,  the  author  often  shows  much  want 
of  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  possible 
explanations  for  stories  of  animid  sagacity. 
In  the  case  of  the  migrations  of  birds,  he  does 
not  allude  at  aU  to  Dr.  Weissmann's  extremely 
probable  and  ingenious  theory ;  he  classes  the 
massacre  of  the  drones  by  the  worker-bees 
among  *'uDsolved  problems,"  though  Mr. 
Darwin  has  made  its  usefulness  perfectly 
apparent ;  and  he  supposes  that  the  travelling 
dogs  which  get  out  at  the  proper  station 
"  probably  count  the  number  of  previous  stop- 
pages," an  hypothesis  far  less  likely  than 
Prof.  Croom  Bobertson's  suggestion  that 
they  are  guided  by  a  smell-memory  analogous 
to  our  sight-memory,  which  receives  great 
countenance  from  the  full  development  of  the 
olfactory  centres  in  the  dog.  Nor  does  it 
seem  probable  that  mules  take  *'  a  pride  in  the 
horse  as  a  'distinguished  relative,'  "  consider- 
ing that  they  cannot  very  seriously  be  credited 
with  a  knowledge  of  their  own  parentage ; 
while  insects  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  *'  commit 
suicide"  in  the  flame  to  which  they  are 
automatically  drawn  by  the  connexion  be- 
tween their  optic  nerves  and  the  motor 
centres. 

Even  in  small  matters,  errors  or  doubtfully 
correct  statements  occur  at  every  turn.  '*  Dog 
cheap  "  has  nothing  to  do  with  dogs,  but  is 
simply  a  transposition  of  the  proper  phrase, 
''good  cheap."  Cannibal  is  not  derived 
from  canist  but  from  the  Oarrih9.  The  latter 
cannot  properly  be  lumped  with  "the  negroes 
of  the  Antilles  and  the  other  aboriginal  races 
of  the  West  Indian  Islands"  under  the 
general  heading  of  '*  American  races;"  nor 
can  this  heterogeneous  mixture  be  honestly  set 
side  by  side,  in  a  list  of  the  lowest  human 
beings,  with  the  Andamanese,  the  Hill  Tribes 
of  Bengal,  and  the  Digger  Indians. 
Pr.  JMiBAfn  st^le^^^r  aba^o^  of  style- 


can  only  be  described  as  irritating.  Apart 
from  the  frequent  use  of  such  monsters  as 
"  theftuous"  and"succussion,"weare  wearied 
by  constant  endless  lists,  numbered  classifica- 
tions, and  minute  distinctions  between  appar- 
ently identical  mental  characteristics.  The 
author  observes  complacently  that, "  after  a 
special  study  of  several  of  the  fashionable 
modern  systems  of  psychology— of  mental  or 
moral  philosophy — such  as  those  of  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Professor  Bain,"  he  does  not 
think  "  anything  would  be  gained  by  attempt- 
ing, in  such  a  work  as  the  present,  the  strict 
definition  of  terms  "  like  willy  feeling^  thought^ 
and  eotuciousneis.  For  our  own  part,  we 
cannot  help  fancying  that  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  psychology  would  be  useful  to  a 
psychological  writer ;  and  that  a  little  of  the 
method  which  Dr.  Lindsay  despises  would 
have  saved  him  from  such  muddled,  rambling, 
and  incoherent  statement.  As  it  is,  we  can 
only  say  that  his  book  displays  an  immense 
dead  of  industry,  but  a  singularly  small 
amount  of  either  philosophical  insight  or  com- 
mon-sense judgment.  Q-BANT  Allen. 


Uh  Fapyrus  inSdit  de  la  Bibliotheque  de 
Jf.  AnibroUe  Firmin-Didot.  Nouveaux 
Fragments  d'Euripide  et  d'autres  Poetes 
grecs,  publics  par  M.  Henri  Weil.  Deux 
Flanches  photoglyptiques,  (Paris:  Fir- 
min-Didot.) 

The  above-mentioned  papyrus  originally  be- 
longed to  the  collection  of  M.  Champollion- 
Figeac,  from  which  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  M.  Firmin-Didot.  On  one  side  i^'oontains 
in  three  columns  forty-four  senarii  of 
Euripides ;  then  in  two  columns  and  a  third 
and  imperfect  one  forty-six  more  aenarii  \  on 
the  last  column  is  written  an  account  of 
certain  payments  made  to  the  Didymae  at 
the  Serapeum  of  Memphis.  The  reverse  side 
of  the  papyrus  contains  four  columns,  the 
first  three  of  which  are  a  second  copy  of  the 
Euripidesn  fragment ;  the  fourth  consists  of 
two  epigrams  in  elegiac  metre. 

The  date  of  the  papyrus  is  fixed  by  the 
document  with  which  the  last  column  of  the 
front  or  first  side  ends.  It  is  a  statement  of 
the  amount  of  bread  paid  for  the  support  of 
two  females,  called  Ai^/uu, "  the  Twins,"  con- 
nected with  the  religious  functions  of  the 
Serapeum  at  Memphis,  from  the  eighteenth 
to  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  reigning  King. 
As  the  name  of  one  of  these  Affivfiai, 
Taous,  is  mentioned  in  the  last  line  of  the 
document,  and  coincides  with  a  Taous  who, 
with  her  sister  Taues,  occurs  in  other  papyri 
as  addressing  petitions  to  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor,  it  seems  a  natural  inference  that  the 
AtSv/Mu  of  our  papyrus  are  the  Taous  and 
Taues  of  that  reign.  The  papyrus  would 
thus  belong  to  the  year  161  e.g.,  a  date  con- 
firmed by  other  circumstances — «.y.,  the 
identity  of  the  years  (eighteen  to  twenty-one) 
mentioned  in  the  same  connexion  in  the 
other  papyri,  and  of  the  name  of  the 
o2icoi^/ios  of  the  temple  as  given  in  our 
papyrus,  Achamanres,  with  that  of  the 
hrigrrarrji^  roiv  i<poV|  as  given  in  a  papyrus  in 
the  Louvre  (n.  26),  Achomarres.  So  great  an 
antiquity  necessarily  gives  M.  Weil's  pub- 
lication  more    than    ordinary  importance. 


What  would  not  scholars  pay  to  have  un- 
earthed anything  of  this  age  in  Latin  ? 

Of  the  two  copies  in  which  the  fragment 
of  Euripides  is  preserved,  the  first  (A)  u 
written  in  tolerably  large  uncials,  without 
accents,    spiritus,    or    punctuation,    except 
that  occasionally  the  paragraph — ^a  horizontal 
stroke  drawn  above  the  banning  of  a  Ibe^ 
marks  a  transition  in  the  sense.    The  secoDd 
copy  (B)  has  preserved  the  writing  better, 
but  is  less  correct.    The  subject  of  the  frag- 
ment is  the  protest  which  a  daughter  make« 
against  her  father's  withdrawing  her  fromahos- 
band  who  has  fallen  into  poverty  and  many* 
iog  her  to  a  new  and  wealthier  mate.   M. 
Weil  considers  this  situation  to  correspond 
most  nearly  with  that  of  Hyrnetho,  daoghtar 
of   Temenos    and   wife    of  the  Epidaarian 
prince  Deiphontes,  whom  her  brothers,  accord- 
ing   to  Pausanias,  counselled  to  leave  her 
husband  and  wed  a  richer  mate  of  their  own 
choosing.    This  was  the  subject  of  Euripides' 
T^menidae.  But,  as  M.  Blase  objects,  Temeoos 
would  seem,  from  the  account  of  Paosanias  ai 
well  as  of  Apollodoms  and  others,  to  have 
sided  with  his  daughter  against  his  sons ;  nor 
is  there  any  ground  for  supposing  Hjmetho's 
husband  to  have  become  poor.    If,  therefore, 
this  fragment  is  from  the  Temenidaef  Eoripides 
must  have  followed  the  story  in  outline  only, 
and  altered  it  where  it  suited  his  purpose. 
In  any  case  the  play  would  seem  to  hare  been 
a  late  composition,  as   it  abounds  in  rasolred 
feet — tf.y., 

Tit>v  fici'  ayaSiav  fi€  to  pJpo9  Sty  cl;)(ey  kafidy 
Tov  avvavoprfOrjpcLL.  Sk  firj  kafitl^  fitpK, 
The  next  fragment  is  from  the  MedeOf  n, 
5-12.  It  is  full  of  errors,  and  is  stigmithed 
by  Blass  as  "  the  oldest  and  worst '' of  exist- 
ing MSS.  Yet  it  is  something  to  know  that 
what  till  now  was  only  a  conjecture  of  Wike 
field's,  dpumuv  for  dfuorcoiv,  can  henceforth 
claim  the  support  of  a  document  dating 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  that  the  strange 
attraction  woXirtav  in  y.  12  is  certainly  what 
Euripides  wrote.  Then  come  twenty-three 
more  senarii  of  unknown  authorship,  perha[» 
by  Aeschylus,  and  possibly  from  the  drama 
known  as  Kapcs  ^  Eifpdmj.  Blass  has  exerted 
himself  to  restore  the  corrupt  passages  of  this 
fragment,  more  happily,  we  think,  than  U. 
Weil,  even  if  sometimes  his  restorations  seem 
over-venturous.  Thus  in  vv.  12,  13,  the 
papyrus  gives  in  uncials — 

TaSofiavOov  wnr^p  auftOAK  viuSw  ^miv 
oXXoxc/LiayaiaTaurc/Aaurfoas  cx'ty 

which  Blass  corrects  to — 

€i\rjx  in  auKS  r€pfjuun  ([oas  l^^ 
following  Od.  iv.  663,  where  Rhadamsnthus  is 
said  to  dwell  at  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The 
alteration,  though  rather  far  from  the  papj- 
rus,  is  tempting  and  not  unlike  Aeschylus. 
In  two  passages  I  venture  to  offer  an  emenda- 
tion which  approaches  the  original  ""'"* 
closely  than  any  I  have  seen. 
V.  7. — KaiTpuiywv€tsTOVi     TTuwocaovs 

dcapr^n/o*  apovpa 
Weil  emends  koL  rpurhf  ^y^^  Blass  lau  tplt 
irovovcra.    May  not  tlae  right  reading  be 
Kol  rpui  &y(oya9,  rpeis  ywojuciiovs  roytMT 
Again,  in  v.  22,  the  pupyroB  gir»^ 
^^Qikttnj  yap  cXans  iff  «nftp»)^»T 


mors 


torovi 
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which  Weil  alters  to  lirt  ivpov  n-cXei,  Blass  to 
M  (vpov  fUv€u  I  suggest  that  the  original 
was  really  hr^tvprffjJvTj^  ''closely  shaved," 
though  I  am  not  aware  of  any  author  who 
uses  the  word. 

The  fourth  fragment  is  from  a  comedy.  It 
consists  of  fifteen  iambics  in  a  light  and 
hTdy  style.  The  fifth  is  thus  given  in  the 
papyrus: — 

wavn/KTO  TO  KoXoy  roayaOov  to  G'€fivov* 
Weil  reads    irapcicciTo,    Blass    IjXXokto.      A 
slighter  change    would    be    vofi^KTo,    **  was 
altered,"**  perverted." 

The  two  epigrams  which  form  the  last 
portion  of  this  valuable  discovery  are  by 
Poseidippus.  The  first  describes  the  cele- 
brated lighthouse  constructed  by  Sostratus 
of  Coidos  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Pharos,  opposite  Alexandria.  The 
second  commemorates  the  erection  by  Calli- 
cratea  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Arsinoe  on 
the  African  promontory  of  Zephyrium. 
CalHmachus'  epigram  on  the  same  subject 
{Aiken.  318  D)  is  well  known. 

R.  Ellis. 


KOTES  07  TSAYBL. 


Col.  Stbxlbitzky,  of  the  Bussian  staff,  has 
recently  published  an  atlas  of  fifteen  maps, 
aooompamed  by  explanatory  text,  in  which  ne 
shows  the  extent  of  the  Turkish  possessions  in 
Europe  as  settled  by  the  chief  treaties  signed 
during  the  past  180  years.  From  this  it 
appears  that  they  have  gradually  decreased 
from  15,464  square  miles  in  1698  to  4,659  in 
1879. 

Ah  important  Bussian  expedition  imder 
Oen.  Oloehowsky,  with  M.  Holmstrem  as 
engineer-in-ehief,  is  about  to  make  surveys  and 
levellings  on  the^  middle  course  of  the  Oxus, 
besides  undertaking  geoloffical  investigations. 
The  labours  of  this  expe£iion  in  connexion 
with  the  project  for  diverting  the  Oxus  to  the 
Caspian  Sea  are  expected  to  last  three  years. 

In  the  course  of  his  explorations  last  year  in 
Mongolia,  OoL  Pevtsof  made  ridi  coUeotions  in 
the  departments  of  geology,  mineralogy,  and 
botany.  He  afterwards  spent  two  montiis  at 
Salgan  (Chaog-chia-kow),  150  miles  north- 
vest  of  Pekmg,  studyiDff  the  commercial 
relations  between  China  and  Mongolia  at  that 
important  gate  of  the  Great  Wall.  Among  his 
other  Bcientifio  work  he  determined  astronomi- 
oaUy  the  positions  of  twelve  points  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  IJrga,  and  also  of  other 
places  on  the  road  to  Kobdo. 

Ths  national  congress  of  French  geographi- 
cal societies  is  to  be  held  at  Nancy  from  August 
5  to  10.  An  exhibition  of  maps,  &c.,  will  be 
opened  on  August  1,  and  will  continue  during 
the  seosion  of  tne  congress. 

Ths  French  Geographical  Society  have 
recently  determined  to  award  certificates  to 
such  intending  travellers  as  have  passed  through 
a  satisfisotory  course  of  sdentifio  instruction  at 
the  Montsouris  Observatory.  Our  own  society, 
on  the  contrary,  give  the  instruction,  and,  m 
the  place  of  honorary  distinctions,  grant 
travellers  substantial  assistance  by  lending 
them  good  and  trustworthy  instruments. 

Mr.  F.  A  A.  SocoKS,  who  last  year  sent 
home  from  the  United  States  of  Colombia  some 
useful  notes  on  the  topography  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  de  Santa  Marta,  has  for  some  time 
past  been  engaged  in  mapping  the  watershed  of 
that  little-known  region.  Mr.  Simons  obtained 
his  first  experiences  as  a  traveller  as  Mr.  H.  B. 
Cbtterill's  companion  in  East  Africa  in  1876. 

Ibx  QennaA  branch  of  the  International 


African  Association,  which  has  not  hitherto 
undertaken  any  exploring  work  in  East  Central 
Africa,  is  about  to  establish  a  station  near  the 
south  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  &ke  warning  by  the 
recent  experiences  of  Messrs.  Thomson  and 
Stewart,  and  avoid  Pambete,  which,  though 
convenientlv  situated,  is  emphatically  con- 
demned by  both  those  travellers  on  the  ground 
of  its  insalubrity. 

Ik  consequence  of  a  suggestion  made  by  M. 
van  Yolxem  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national  African  AEWOciation  at  Brussels,  an 
experiment  is  to  be  made  whether  the  buffalo 
is  liable  to  be  attacdced  by  the  tseiee  fly,  with  a 
view  to  its  employment  as  a  beast  of  burden  in 
East  Africa. 

Bt  last  accounts  from  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  the  Bev.  T.  J.  Comber,  whose  departure 
for  the  Congo  we  recorded  last  year,  was 
intending  to  start  on  a  journey  to  the  great 
ivory  trading- mart  of  Zombo  from  San  Sal- 
vador, where  he  has  been  settled  for  some 
months.  Zombo,  which  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
unknown  to  European  traveUers,  lies  to  the 
north-east  of  San  Salvador,  beyond  a  range  of 
mountains  of  the  same  name,  in  about  E.  long. 
15'>  35",  S.  lat.  5°  40".  If  successful  in  Ins 
attempt,  Mr.  Comber  will  make  Zombo  a 
station  on  the  road  to  Stanley  Pool,  the  point 
which  he  eventually  hopes  to  reach  on  the 
Congo. 

The  Coundl  of  the  Boyal  Geographical 
Society  have  awarded  their  gold  medaU  mr  the 

§  resent  year  to  lieut.  A  L.  Palander,  of  the 
wedish  Navy,  for  his  services  to  geographical 
science  as  commander  of  the  Vega  in  the 
Swedish  Arctic  Expedition  of  1878-9,  and  to 
Mr.  Ernest  Giles  for  leading  various  expedi- 
tions in  Australia  and  making  valuable  route 
surveys,  as  well  as  scientific  coUeotions.  A  gold 
watoh  was  also  awarded  to  Bishop  Crowther  for 
his  services  to  geography  during  his  numerous 
journeys  in  the  Niger  region  in  the  past  forty 
years,  and  for  the  additions  he  has  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  language  and 
customs  of  the  people. 


BOIENOE  NOTES. 


Ohservaiions  made  during  Total  Solar  Edip»e$, 
collated  by  A.  0.  Ranyard, — The  publication  of 
vol.  xli.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Boyal  Astro- 
nomical Society  places  at  the  service  of  readers 
a  vast  amount  of  information  respecting  the 

Shysical  observations  which  have  been  made 
uring  total  eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  which 
have  been  collated  and  arranged  hyVLc,  Banyard 
from  many  hundreds  of  publiahed  and  un- 
published reports.  When,  in  1860,  numerous 
observers  went  to  Spain  in  the  Himalaya  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  part  in  the  eclipse  observa- 
tions of  that  year,  they  agreed  to  send  their 
reports  to  the  leader  of  that  expedition,  so  that 
their  accounts,  instead  of  being  pabliihed  separ- 
ately, might  appear  together,  broken  up  and 
properly  arranged  according  to  the  different 
claases  of  phenomena  which  had  been  observed. 
But  when,  ten  years  later,  it  turned  out  that 
not  much  progress  had  been  made  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plan,  Mr.  Banyard  undertook,  in 
1871,  to  give  his  assistance,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  embody  the  observations  of  the  eclipse 
of  December  1870  with  those  of  1860.  In 
nroceeding  with  the  work,  its  plan  was  gradually 
farther  enlarged  so  as  to  include  obrorvations 
made  during  other  eclipses,  as  the  advantages 
of  bringing  together  aU  the  observations  refer- 
ring to  doubtful  or  varying  phenomena  became 
more  apparent.  And  the  result  of  all  this 
increased  volontary  labour  and  trouble  is  now 
contained  in  a  substantial  volume  of  nearly  eight 
hundred  pages,  in  which  the  scattered  evidence 
of  very  many  witnesses  is  gathered  together,  so 


that  it  may  be  studied  with  comparative  ease. 
The  observations  of  the  di£ferent  phenomena  are 
arranged  in  forty -four  chapters,  of  rather  un- 
equallength,  the  last  three  fiUing  two-thirds  of 
the  volume.  But  as  these  chapters  refer  to  the 
polariscopic  and  spectroscopic  observations,  and 
to  the  photographs  and  drawings  of  the  corona, 
it  will  be  easily  understood  that  they  are  con- 
cerned with  a  wide  field  of  investigations  of 
great  interest.  Eighteen  beautifully  executed 
plates  and  numerous  woodcuts  illustrate  the 
text,  and  bring  vividly  before  the  reader  the 
entangled  and  conflicting  evidence  which  sden- 
tiflc  research  has  to  disentangle,  and  out  of 
which  it  will  have  to  And  the  way  to  a  better 
knowled^  of  the  nature  of  the  sun  and  his 
surroundings.  The  great  value  of  Mr,  Ban- 
yard's  volume  will  m  appreciated  by  all  who 
avail  themselves  of  the  result  of  his  labours  in 
this  interesting  study. 

Oeology  of  Geneva, — ^Prof.  Alphonse  Favre 
has  just  published,  in  two  volumes,  a  detailed 
description  of  the  geoloey  of  the  canton  of 
Geneva.  The  work  has  been  prepared  for  the 
Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Socitft^  des  Arts 
de  Geneve,  and  is  issued  as  a  companion  to 
Favre's  geological  map  of  the  district  which 
appeared  in  1878.  The  author  commenced  to 
collect  materials  for  this  work  as  far  back  as 
1841,  and  from  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  structure  of  the  country  has  been  able  to 
produce  a  monograph  of  unusual  merit. 

Db.  Gujithbb  has  chosen  from  the  zoological 
collections  of  the  Indian  Museum  the  specimens 
required  for  the  British  Museum,  and  a  selection 
of  the  remainder  has  been  offered  in  succession 
to,  and  accepted  by,  the  Indian  Museum  (Cal- 
cutta),  the  Indian  Institute  (Oxford),  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  the  Dublin  Mjiseum,  and 
the  museums  of  Scarborough  and  Maidstone. 
The  British  Museum  has  accepted  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  zoological  collections. 


PHILOLOGY  NOTES. 


Ths  Indian  Antiquary  for  March  1880  con- 
tains articles  by  Mr.  Thomas  on  Andhra  coins 
and  on  the  sun  symbol,  so  well  known  tmder  the 
name  of  Swastika,  on  which  a  further  note  by 
Mr.  Beal  is  adjoined.  The  latter  scholar  has  a 
second  paper,  reprinted  from  the  Oriental,  on 
the  Branchidae,  a  Greek  tribe  carried  off  by 
Xerxes  from  ]IOetus,  in  Ionia,  and  located  in 
Sogdiana.  Their  descendants  were  treacherously 
massacred  by  Alexander  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  afterwards ;  and  Mr.  Beal  is  indiced  to 
attach  importance  to  their  long  residence  in  the 
East  as  a  possible  explanation  of  the  Ionian 
character  oi  Buddhist  architecture  in  Afghan- 
istan. Mr.  Walhouse  compares  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  ethical  verses  of  the  cele- 
brated Tamil  poets,  Tiruvallavar  and  Yem&na, 
with  similar  sentiments  in  Christian  books. 
Mr.  Fleet,  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  con- 
tinues his  valuable  series  of  translations  of 
Sanskrit  and  Old-Canarese  inscriptions.  There 
follows  an  account,  not  apparently  very  trust- 
worthy, of  the  Perumal  Prmces  of  Malayalam, 
extracted  from  the  Admimstration  Beports  of 
the  native  State  of  Travancore ;  and  Mr.  Goone- 
tilleke  (Gunatilaka's)  paper  on  the  Grammar  of 
Chandra  is  reprinted  from  the  Aoadsmy  of  last 
January.  A  translation  by  Mr.  Beal  of  the 
Chinese  version  of  a  Buddhist  legend  about 
purgatory,  with  some  minor  notes,  and  a  review 
of  Forbes's  Burma,  concludes  a  number  of  un- 
usually varied  interest. 

Das  AUindieche  Neu'  und  Vollmondsopfer  in 
seiner  ein/achsten  Form,  by  Dr.  Alfred  HiUe- 
brandt  (Jena :  Fischer),  is  the  tide  of  a  mono- 
ffraph  on  the  ritual  of  a  post-Yedic  sacrifice  of 
the  ^re-Buddhistic  Hindus.  Dr.  Hillebrandt, 
who  IS  A  privat'docent  at  Breslau,  has  collected 
£rom  various  books  of  ritual  the  details  of  thesQ 
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imporiuit  new*  and  fall-moon  Bftorifioos,*  in- 
oludisg  tko  piepoAtion  of  the  materials  for 
eacrifioe— the  wood,  the  milk,  the  butter,  the 
eoTDy  and  the  oakes — ihe  exact  preparation  of 
the  site  of  the  oQuing  (of  whioh  a  plan  is  giyen), 
the  libation  of  the  melted  butter,  the  offering 
and  eutting  of  the  oakes,  the  communion  by  the 
priests,  and  the  invocation  of  the  gods.  At 
almost  every  step  in  the  lengthy  ceremony 
sacred  words  have  to  be  sjpoken  and  mystical 
actions  performed  bv  the  pnests,  whose  position 
at  each  stage  in  the  proceedings  is  carefully 
determined ;  and  all  these  sacred  words  and 
ritualistic  observances  are  carefally  related  and 
described  in  order  by  Dr.  Hillebrandt.  The  ac- 
count of  the  ceremony  is  thus  lengthened  out  to 
no  less  than  175  pages,  authorities  oeing  given  in 
the  notes  for  each  statement ;  and,  as  the  new- 
and  full- moon  offering  were  by  no  means  the 
most  intricate  or  most  important  of  the  Brahman 
sacrifices,  some  idea  may  be  gathered  of  the 
extent  which  ritual  had  reached  among  them. 
For  this  reason,  though  there  are  a  multitude  of 
questioDS  more  attractive  and  more  instructive 
tnan  such  detailed  enquiries  into  ancient  rubric 
and  ritual,  it  is  of  great  value  to  have  the 
actiial  facts  of  the  Brahman  sacrificial  cere- 
monies broueht  so  clearly  to  light  as  they  are 
in  this  careral  and  scholarly  essay.  It  will 
probably  be  very  long  before  anyone  will  feel 
himself  dniwn  to  undertake  a  similar  elucida- 
tion of  more  intricate  services — the  Soma 
sacrifice,  for  example;  and  the  thanks  of 
Indianists  are  due  to  Dr.  Hillebrandt  for  his 
performance  of  the  unenviable  task  of  in- 
TCfitigating  these  ancient  follies.  It  is  the 
greater  pity  that  the  use  of  his  laborious  work 
as  a  book  of  reference  is  rendered  almost 
impossible  by  the  absence  of  any  index,  even  of 
the  most  meagre  kind. 


FINE    ART. 

EXHISirTIONa. 

THE  nrSl'ITUTH  OF  PAIHTEBS  UK  WATEB- 
OOLOUBS. 

The  summer  exhibition  of  this  society,  whioh 
is  now  open,  is  good,  there  being  many  pictures 
worth  seeing,  although  the  collection  as  a  whole 
is  not  as  interesting  as  its  predecessor. 

The  Grown  Prinoees  of  Qermany,  who  is  an 
honorary  member  of  the  society,  sends  a  powerful 
study,  called  £oma,  a  spirited  head  of  the 
true  Italian  type.  Mr.  Tenniel  has  here  the 
drawing  for  one  of  his  famous  political  cartoons 
for  Punch,  entitled  Which  Gom  Backf  the 
Bussian  bear  and  En^^lish  lion  meeting  on  a 
narrow  path  overhanging  a  |>recipice,  at  an 
an^le  of  a  rock ;  the  characteristics  of  the  two 
animals  are  given  in  Mr.  Tenniel*  s  most 
masterly  way.  Mr.  Wolf  has  but  one  work, 
Grave  and  Gay,  a  brown  owl  sitting  in  the 
shady  recess  of  a  tree,  blinking  at  some  gor- 
j;eous  but  frivolous  butterfiies  fluttering  about 
in  front  of  him.  The  attempt  te  suggest  the 
motion  of  the  wings  by  giving  the  outline 
dimly  or  double  is  new,  but  the  ^ect  produced 
is  not  sattsfactery.  By  Mr.  J.  D.  Linten  are 
three  drawingSi  of  whioh  Pwmil  of  the  Peak  is 
the  most  important.  It  is  rather  pretty  than 
powerful.  The  two  young  people  in  green  and 
white,  aeainst  green  tapestary,  make  an  attractive 
group ;  but  the  old  man  te  the  left  who  issues 
from  behind  a  curtain  could  not  in  real  life 
accomplish  this  without  making  some  noise,  and 
thereby  interrupting   Peveril.    It    would    be 

£retty  if  arranged  as  a  tableau  vivant.  Mr. 
linton's  other  oontributions  are  studies  of 
colour,  In  Bed  and  In  White,  of  which  the 
former  is  sood,  while  in  the  latter  the 
face  of  the  lady  in  white,  turned  sideways, 
is  almost  black  in  shadow,  which,  although 
it  may  be  true  as  an  accidental  effect  seen 
in  nature,  is  here  disturbing  to  the  general  tone 


of  white ;  the  pale  green  substance  of  the  satin 
body  is  well  given,  and  the  bare  arm  and  neck 
are  excellent.    Mr.  Linton  understands  well 
how  to  paint  firm  and  healthy-looking  flesh. 
By  Mr.  Henr^  Stock   are  four  works,  very 
different  in  suj^ect  from  any  others  here ;  they 
deal  with  expiring  life  and  spirits.    Of  these, 
Lovere  Meeting  afUr  Death  is  tne  most  original, 
although  not  a  good  composition ;  it  shows  two 
forms  stepping  briskly  up  on  either  side  of  a 
cloud  to  meet  one  another.   The  Boul  leaving  the 
Body  is  too  suggestive  of  William  Blake,  with- 
out his  wonderful  mystery,  to  be  satisfactory. 
The  Guardian  Angel  is  more  pleasing ;  it  shows 
a  rosy  maiden  with  an  expression  in  the  far 
open  eyes  of  inward  listening,  attended  by  a 
spirit  that  floats  above  her.    In  Mr.  Stock's 
other  work  the  figure  of  Eurydice  has  too  evi- 
dently been  inspired  by  Mr.  Watts'  painting  of 
the  same  subieot  in  last  year's  exhibition  of  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery.    By  Mr.  Boughton  is   a 
pretty  country  scene  of  a  labourer  returning 
from  work,  whose  three  ruddy  children  peep 
through  the  bars  of  the  farm-gate  looking  for 
him.    Mr.  Seymour   Lucas's    Captain   of  the 
Guard  shows  a  standing  figure  adroitljr  painted, 
whoee   ugly  and  blood-stained  face  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  look  upon,  although,  no  doubt,  it  is 
in  keeping  with  the  character  of  a  warrior.  Mr. 
Israels'  two  drawings  here  without  titles,  of  a 
pig  and  a  pick-a-back,  are  clever,  and  less 
gloomy  than  the  subjecte  usually  chosen  by  this 
artist.    The    best   of    Mr.   Townley    Green's 
several  small  works  is  one  caUed  Despatches,  a 
study  of  a  man  in  red ;  one  other,  Good-night, 
a  young  lady  pausing,  with  the  handle  of  the 
door  in  one  hand  and  a  lighted  candle  in  the 
other,  to  say  "  Good-night^'^  would  be  better  if 
the  face  were  not  so  large  and  round,  or  so  lumi- 
nous, the  whole  light  of  the  candle  being  concen- 
trated on  it.  There  are  two  large  landscapes  here, 
one,  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Hine,  of  the  View  from  Mount 
Harry,  near  Lewee,  showing  the  fine  sweep  of 
the  downs,  the  simpUdty  and  grandeur  of  which 
are  excellently  given ;  the  sheep  seen  below  as 
mere  specks  help  to  carry  out  Uie  general  im- 
pression of  space.     From  Hedson  Hill,  looking 
towards  Maidenhead,  by  Mr.  Aumonier,  is  a 
very   charming    landscape;    the   river   winds 
through  it  between  a  hill  covered  with  trees  on 
one  side  and  meadows  partly  under  water  on 
the  other,  while  in  fh>nt  is  a  field  of  corn  with 
reapers  at  work ;  the  whole  effect  of  this  picture 
is  very  impressive.     There  are  here  three  of 
Mr.  Fulleylove*B  charmins  soenes  of  the  gardens 
at  Hampton  Oourt,  with  figures  introduced  clad 
in  the  costume  of  the  time,  by  whioh,  however, 
is  raised  a  doubt  whether  the  buildinga  are  not 
too  aged  for  that  time,  and  the  trees  of  too  great 
luxuriance.    One  of  them,  A  Lover's  Quarrel, 
shows  a  deb'ffhtful  tree-enclosed  lawn,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  stone'Oncircled  pool,  with  an 
elegant  swain  seated  on  a  bank,  and  a  plump 
little  red-clad  dame  in  anger  upbraiding  him. 
The  sequel  to  this  is  given  in  another  view  of 
the  garden,  where  the  same  red-clad — ^but  no 
longer  so  plump— dame  walks  pensively  and  re- 
gretfully alone;  but  we  cannot  share  her  regret, 
as  the  youth  seemed  spiritless  and  impassive. 
The  Fisherman's  Last  Voyage,  by  Mr.  T.  Walter 
Wilson,  shows  the  funeral  of  one  of  the  toilers 
of  the  deep :  the  corpse  is  borne  along  the  river 
from  the  sea  to  the  little  village  onurchyard 
in   a    boat;    a    group   of   sorrowing   fisher- 
folk,    in   their    every-day    dress    and    great 
wooden  shoes,  accompany  it,  trudging  along 
the    river     bank,    wnile    a    little    girl     of 
the   party,  understanding   but  slightly  what 
has   happened,    tarns    aside   to   gather   wild 
flowers.    The  feeling  of  grief  and  the  sense  of 
rapid  motion  are  well  suggested.   Mr.  Clausen's 
Back  to  their  Homes  shows  a  company  of  fish- 
wives and  children  returning  across  the  white 
sands  from  helping  in  the  landing  of  a  take  of 
fish;  it  is  very  sunny  in  effect  and  refreahing, 


and  the  children  in  particular  are  delightful. 
Bf  Mrs.  Bb'zabeth  Murray  is  a  scene  of  a 
Jewish  Marriage  Festival  A  Moroeco,  wherein 
professional  musicians  are  entertaining  the 
gueste  while  the  Imde  is  being  painted;  {\» 
fcoe  of  the  man  who  plays  on  a  gnittr  is 
admirable,  and  the  merry  twinkle  of  the  ejt 
full  of  humour.  By  Mrs.  Oliver  aie  two 
successfdl  views  of  Italian  towns,  of  which  tli«t 
of  the  market-place  at  Verona  is  spoilt  by  the 
too  great  brilliancy  of  the  groups  of  peopleundor 
the  umbrella-like  booths,  the  perspectiTe  of 
whioh  is  good.  Miss  GtiVs  Fairy  Tales  sbowi 
dexterity  in  treatment  of  sur&ee  eflbots  and 
textures.  The  many  paintings  here  of  land- 
scape  with  reeds  are  fatiguing  to  the  eye  from 
their  great  similarity  ana  utter  badness;  the 
reeds  are  all  painted  with  the  same  toadi,  and 
resemble  notmng  so  much  as  the  strokes  in  a 
child's  first  writing  book,  except  that  those 
would  be  lees  regular  than  are  these  weaiiBome 
reeds.  

HANOVKE  QALLEBT.— MAKAET'S  PIOTUBBS. 

This  new  gallery,  admirably  arranged  for  the 
exhibition  of  paintings  and  sculptures,  opened 
ite  first  season  by  the  private  view  of  the  great 
picture  of  The  Entry  of  Charles  7.  into  Aidwtrf, 
the  series  of  processional  costume  pictaree 
showing  the  celebration  of  the  **8iiTer 
Wedding  "  of  the  Bmperor  of  Austria  last  year, 
and  a  ejection  of  French  pictures,  on  Satiuday 
last.  Excellently  fitted  for  its  object,  and 
situated  in  Bond  Street  at  the  corner  of  Mad- 
dox  Street,  nearly  oppcMite  the  Qrosrenor,  it 
could  not  have  begun  ite  career  witiiamon 
striking  display  than  tlkat  now  to  be  seen  there, 
Herr  Makart's  immense  historio  qNotsde 
being  the  orowning  triumph  of  the  preseat 
Bavarian,  or,  we  ought  to  say,  of  the  young 
German,  school.  In.  all  regions  of  tasto> 
especially  in  the  highest,  where  the  ses&e^^ 
motive  is  in  most  absolute  command,  nw^w 
follows  quickly  on  extreme  developsuatofany 
kind,  and  here  we  have  one  of  tiie  moB^  e^ 
phatic  examples  of  the  law  that  the  history  cA 
art  can  show.  The  ascendency  of  unoolooied 
desi|g^  as  the  highest  element  of  art  and  ^ 
purism  in  sentiment  and  in  drawing  sixty 
years  affo  has  died  out,  the  rerival  of  freeoo 
having  been  tried  with  every  possible  adnotije 
except  that  of  climate,  and  found  wanting  » 
the  pleasure -giving  charm  of  colour;  we  have 
in  Makart's  works  the  exact  opposite  to  the 
cold  and  pious  scholasticism  of  Oomelias.  It  u 
sufficiently  wonderful,  but  certainly  trae,  that 
the  genius  appears  able  to  exprees  sQoh  s 
change  when  he  is  reqoired— that  is  to  wyi 
when  the  public  want  the  change.  In  the  dsy 
of  Overbeok  and  Cornelius,  Makart  would  hate 
been  helpless,  but  at  the  present  moment  he 
takes  Eorope  in  a  certain  way  by  stoim. 

This  most  able  and  really  surprisiDg  pwtue 
was  in  the  Paris  International  Eshibition  two 
years  since,  and  there  received  the  highest  awira 
the  juroM  could  bestow.  The  excellent  phow- 
graphs  and  etohings  since  published  bave  dmo 
us  all  acquainted  with  the  eompoaitioo,  e^ 
cially  the  etching  just  issued  in  VAri,  1>» 
we  would  advise  all  who  care  to  the  art  of  o^r 
time  to  visit  the  new  gallery.  The  maasiw 
richness  of  handling,  the  splendoor  of  ooloiff, 
surpassing  that  of  Kubens,  united  ^^  /^' 
tional  romance  and  the  modern  ebenns  of  seDti* 
ment  and  knowledge,  make  The  ^,»^nfj 
Charles  V.  into  ^nttwrp  superlatively  int«««- 
ing.  We  are  quite  aware  that  Makart's  styw 
of  work  is  not  only  objected  to,  but  Tioleouj 
opposed  and  treated  as  almost  entirely  ^^ 
terious  in  ite  influeace,  by  men,  cntioa  ajw 
painters  alike,  who  bel  ieve  only  in  one  P»^«Ji 
or  form,  or  motive,  in  the  representjtiofl  » 
Natureby  brush  or  chisel,  and  who  object^ 
everything  whioh  they  find  unsymp^thew 
with  their  theories  or  piaetioe.   Weiw^n*^ 
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Oani«liiia  Vmnf  similttrly  objected  to,  and,  after 
his,  Kaolbaco'a  qiiaai-intelleoiaal  prodttotioo& 
NoTertholeaf,  these  namea  remain  the  great 
names  in  SMdem  art;  and  here  again  in  the 
history  of  faintjng  appears  a  painter  by  the 
gift  of  Natnie^  endowed  by  oonstitution  and 
temperament,  not  trained  painfully  and  timidly 
by  aoademic  process.  We  might  object  loudlv 
enough  to  joints  and  charaoteristios,  but  with 
ibat  oonviotion  oi  the  birthright  of  Makart  we 
shall  not. 

When  the  dty  of  Vienna  celebrated  the 
**  Silrer  Wedding  "  of  the  Emperor  and  Bmpress 
of  Austria  in  March  last  year,  Herr  Makart  was 
deputed  to  contrive  a  costume  procession  of  the 
guilds  and  other  bodies  willing  to  join.  To 
effect  this,  he  executed  thirty-three  brilliant 
compositions,  long-shaped  pictures,  which  are 
here  exhibited.  This  fSantastio  mode  of  cele- 
brating a  festiral  has  always  had  a  sreat  charm 
far  German  artists,  who  used  to  indulge  in  it, 
perhaps  do  still,  in  Bome  and  elsewhere,  once  a 
year;  snd  this  brilliant  succession  of  mas- 
q[uerading  merchants  and  architects,  bakers  and 
butchers,  reoals  the  similar  celebration  under 
Kaiser  Max  represented  by  Burgmaier.  These 
thirty-three  pictures  rtiow  S\l  the  daring 
hravtira  of  hand,  if  ire  may  use  the  phrase, 
poeseessd  by  the  artist,  and  the  endless  re- 
sources of  his  inyention. 

Of  the  French  school,  as  here  displayed,  we 
can  only  speak  briefly.  Nearly  all  the  works 
collected  on  the  dau,  or  upper  portion  of  the 
gallery,  may  be  said  to  be  reptesentatiTe.  They 
show  the  iit  of  the  seyeral  painters  at  their 
beet,  for  the  most  part;  Meissonier  especially 
52),   Mwikdeers    on  the    March  \    Millet 
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(57),  The  Turkey  Farm\  Bosa  Bonheur  and 
Henriette  Browne  iuTarious  subjects,  Theodore 
Bousaeau,  Daubigny,  and  others.  Two  pio- 
tuxes  by  Alfred  Sterens  we  must  more  par- 
tieulariy  mention.  One  Sa  No.  41,  Mother  and 
Childj  painted  in  his  usual  manner,  or  eyen 
with  more  than  usually  careful  finesee  and 
finish,  without  the  hardness  so  often  marring 
our  Snglish  elaborations.  The  other  is  a  tour 
de  force  cuttiog  out  all  the  Impressionist  per- 
formances it  hfM  been  our  fortune  to  see.  It  is, 
curiously  enough,  painted  on  glass  placed  oyer 
a  canyas  on  which  the  whole  of  the  details  haye 
first  been  most  carefully  drawn.  The  subject 
ii  A  Morning  CaU ;  the  scene  a  sumptuous 
Parisian  drawing-room,  in  which  are  three 
ladies  correspondingly  attired  in  sumptuous 
£uhions.  Tnese,  with  the  mirrors,  pictures, 
carpet,  all  the  surrounding  objects,  are  painted 
at  onoe,  without  reyision  and  with  astonishing 
force.  At  the  distance  demanded  by  the  artist, 
the  effect  is  perfect. 

The  collection  of  Mr.  Watts'  irorks  now 
exhibiting  at  the  Boyal  Manchester  Institution 
is  well  worth  a  journey  to  the  North  to  see, 
eyen  though  most  of  them  may  haye  been 
already  seen  in  London.  It  consists  of  no  leas 
than  fifty-foor  oil  jwintings,  beside  two  heads 
in  marble ;  and  it  is  entirely  lent  by  a  single 
owner,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Biokards.  Barely,  if 
eyer,  has  so  yaluable  an  opportunity  been 
giyen  fbr  examining  the  deyelopment  of  a  liying 
artist.  Mr.  Watts  m&^  here  be  studied  la  some 
of  his  earliest  efforts,  in  the  ripe  work  of  his 
full  age  (which  as  yet  shows  no  fedtering) ;  in 
many  of  his  most  sucoessftil  portraits,  and  in 
those  allegorical  subjects  which  eyen  his 
admirers  confess  to  be  of  unequal  merit.  This 
is  not  the  occasion  either  for  praise  or  criticism. 
Mr.  Watts'  position  is  well  established.  Others 
may  haye  iMen  more  successful  in  attracting 
the  publio  eye;  none  has  been  more  true  to 
himself  and  to  his  art.  And  it  is  just  this 
quality  which  renders  the  pressnt  collection  so 
important  far  the  student  It  might  periiaps 
be  possible  to  learn  from  a  single  picture  the 
sense  of  rich  ookmr  and  the  mastery  oyer  light 


and  shade  which  are  among  Mr.  Watts'  highest 
f^^.  But  only  after  the  oomparatiye  exam- 
ination of  a  long  series  of  works  qan  ire  bring 
away  the  true  lesson — ^that  no  honest  attempt 
to  realise  the  product  of  the  imagination,  thou^ 
in  some  respects  unsuccessful,  can  be  unworthy 
or  yalueless. 

Tee  loan  exhibition  of  gold  and  silyer 
work  at  Amsterdam,  opened  on  April  15,  is 
well  worthy  of  a  yisit  from  English  amateurs 
of  plate.  The  two  large  picture  galleries  of 
the  Artists'  Olub,  <*  Arti  et  Amioitiae,"  are  filled 
with  cases  in  which  book-coyers,  caskets,  maces, 
horns,  plaques,  official  chains  and  badges, 
tankards,  beakers,  cups,  iazze,  andyases,  mainly 
of  Dutch  origin,  are  arranged  with  judgment  and 
taste.  Many  small  objects,  such  as  watches, 
medals,  and  toys,  are  also  exhibited.  The 
treasures  of  almshouses,  guilds,  corporations, 
and  private  collections  haye  been  laid  under 
contribution.^  A  careful  examination  of  the 
exhibition  will  e;reatly  increase  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Dutch  silyersmlths'  work.  A  eood 
Oatalogue,  describing  336  specimens,  has  been 
printed.  From  time  to  time  supplements  will 
t>e  published  giying  accounts  of  the  more  im- 
portant pieces  not  included  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  Oatalogue.  The  collection  will  be  on 
yiew  during  May  and  June,  and  possibly  for  a 
longer  time.  Of  course  it  is  not  free  from 
ruboish  and  forgeries,  but  the  many  Gothic 
works  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  such  splen- 
did pieces  as  the  St.  Sebastian  drinking-horn 
of  the  year  1565  and  the  **  Popta  "  ewer  and 
salver  of  the  seyenteenth  century,  more  than 
compensate  for  the  inevitable  intrusion  of  a 
few  productions  of  the  nineteenth  century  with 
whica  (me  would  have  gladly  dispensed. 
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DtTBnra  the  last  days  of  last  week,  Messrs. 
Sotheby,  Wilkinson  and  Hodge  were  engaged  in 
in  selling  the  very  interesting  collection  of  an 
amateur.  There  were  rare  specimens  of  Lukas 
of  Leyden,  Albert  Dtirer,  Marc  Antonio — ^includ- 
ing what  is  probably  the  finest  impression  of  the 
8L  Cecilia  uown,  both  as  regards  condition  and 
state— Bembrandt,  Hollar,  and  other  masters. 
French  portraiture,  chiefiy  of  the  seyenteenth 
century,  was  represented  by  its  greatest  masters ; 
and  there^was  a  fine  collection  of  the  works  of 
Faithome,  and  many  other  noticeable  prints. 
But  to  the  student  of  English  art  the  assem- 
blage was  perhaps  chiefly  remarkable  by  reason 
of  the  presence  of  what  must  surely  haye  been 
the  most  splendid  collection  in  existence  of  the 
mezzotints  after  Constable  by  David  Lucas. 
We  append  the  prices  and  some  details  of  these, 
as  they  rarely  occur  in  the  print  market  in 
simOar  condition,  and  are  less  known  and 
less  valued  than  they  ought  to  be.  It  is  not 
perhaps  generally  known  that  David  Lucas, 
who,  to  begin  with,  was  an  excellent  artist 
in  mezzotint,  executed  these  plates  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  Oonstable,  much  as 
the  mezzotint  engravers  of  the  Liber  Studio- 
rum  executed  theirs  under  the  close  correction 
of  Turner.  But,  unlike  the  plan  followed 
in  Liber  Studiorum,  no  etched  line  traced  by 
the  painter  himself  gave  firmness  of  contour 
to  the  objects  on  these  plates  of  Lucas's,  The 
work,  like  the  Bivere  of  England  and  the  Porte 
of  England,  is  a  pure  mezzotint.  A^ain,  the 
colour  of  the  ink  selected  for  the  prints  after 
Oonstable  was  almost  always  black,  or  as  near 
to  black  as  may  be  ;  while  the  prints  of  Liber 
Studiorum  are  all  of  brown,  though  of  browns  of 
dififering  shades — some  delightfully  low  toned 
and  cool,  and  some  much  too  nearly  approaching 
a  carroty  red.  But  these  things,  wnioh  create 
a  particular  divergence  between  the  effects 
attained  in  Liber  Studiorum  and  those  reached 
in  the  mezzotints  after  Oonstable,  do  not  hide 


from  us  the  £act  that  in  each  case— in  Turner's 
and  in  Oonstable's — the  object  of  the  series  of 
prints  was  to  give  fiiU  expression  to  the  power 
and  to  the  range  possessed  by  each  of  the  two 
painters.  Constable's  prints  often,  though  not 
always,  make  delightful  or  strongly  impressive 
pictures ;  but  with  regard  to  them  nouiing  is 
more  noticeable  than  their  limitations  of  theme* 
To  Turner  all  atmospheric  effecU  and  all  com- 
binations of  line  were  interesting,  and  were 
available  in  his  art.  The  comparatively  form- 
less art  of  Oonstable— dealing  with  nature  not 
subtly,  but  heavily  and  in  g^ftt  masses— con- 
fined itself  generally  to  effects  of  storm  and 
shower,  strong  shadow  or  vivid  sunlight.  It 
renders  with  skill,  and  sometimes  even  with 
passion,  what  it  essays  to  render,  but  its  repre- 
sentation of  nature  is  partial  and  incomplete. 
Constable's  own  art  is  wonderfully  reflected  in 
these  mezzotints  of  I^ucas,  done,  as  it  were, 
under  his  eye.  The  little  mezzotints,  there- 
fore, will  be  increasingly  yaluable  as  records 
of  the  master's  work,  however  faulty  or 
deficient  that  work  may  in  some  respects  be. 
At  the  sale  of  Thursday  last,  the  David 
Lucases  appeared  often  two  or  three  impres- 
sions in  a  lot.  These  were  proofs  in  various 
stages.  The  changes  in  the  effects  wereyery 
frequent,  for,  as  the  delicate  plate  wore  or  as 
improvements  suggested  themselves,  alterations 
were  made.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  prices 
realised  were  often  not  high.  Some  of  the  more 
noticeable  were  as  follow: — A  Summer  Land, 
five  proofs  in  progressive  states,  £3  17s.  (Ool- 
naghi) ;  YamwtUh,  two  excessively  beautiful 
proofs,  with  a  refinement  and  subtlety  of  effect 
seen  only  rarely  and  in  the  best  works  of  the 
master,  £3  19a.  (Noseda) ;  Summer  Morning,  in 
all  six  proofs,  £6  2<.  6d,  (Noseda);  Summer 
Evening,  three  proofs  in  progressive  states, 
£o  7s.  ed.  (Noseda) ;  A  Dell,  Helmingham  Park, 
eight  proofs,  £8  5s.  (Oolnaghi) ;  a  Heath,  seven 
proofs,  some  yery  fine,  £10  15s.  (Colnaghi) ; 
Stoke-by-Neyland^A  subject  which  appears  more 
theatrically  treated — £8  8s. ;  a  Sea  Beach,  four 
proofs  in  progressive  states,  £10  10s.  (Col- 
naghi); the  Biver  Stour,  Suffolk,  six  proofs, 
£7  10s.  (Noseda) ;  Old  Sarum,  six  impressions 
of  this  solemn  and  weird  subject,  £13  2s.  Gi. 
(Noseda);  Weym^Ah  Bay,  two  proofs,  one  of 
which  was  certainly  unsurpassable,  £6  6s. 
(Colnaghi) ;  Saiiebuiry  Oakhedral,  one  proof  near 
completion,  £6 10s.  (Thibaudeau) ;  £(prin^— three 
proofs  of  one  of  the  calmest  and  most  cheerful 
of  the  subjects  of  Oonstable,  showing  exqui- 
sitely a  great  stretch  of  flat  arable  land  under 
gray  March  skies,  broken  with  sunshine— ^ 
£5  2s.  6d.  There  were  others  of  somewhat  less 
importance  which  we  need  not  cite. 

The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  sold  on 
Wednesday  in  last  week  the  collection  of 
duplicate  impressions  of  etchings  and  line 
engravings  which  has  been  the  theme  of  conyer- 
sation  for  some  considerable  time.  A  few 
important  lots  were,  however,  withdrawn  almost 
at  the  last.  The  sale  was  conducted  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby,  Wilkinson  and  Hodge.  The  rare 
Sibyle  of  Baccio  Baldini,  of  which  certain 
French  criticism  has  declared  that  some  of  them 
were  designed  by  Botticelli,  were  the  first 
important  lots  ;  but  the  condition  ^  of  some  of 
the  impressions  occurring  at  the  British  Museum 
print  sale  left  something  to  be  desired.  The 
Sibylla  Chimica  fetched  £19  (Davidsohn) ;  the 
Sibylla  Eritea,  £8;  the  Sibylla  Elitpoticor^ 
which  the  Standard  has  stated  sold  for  £70  at 
the  Durazzo  sale  about  eight  years  ago — sold  for 
£22,  and  was  certainly  cheap  ;  Sibylla  Phrigia, 
in  the  first  state,  fetched  £15  10s.,  and  in  the 
second  state  it  was  knocked  down  for  £7; 
Sibylla  Agrippo  sold  for  £10.  The  etchings  of 
Nicolaas  Berchem  are  remarked  to  have  fetched 
high  prices:  A  Drinking  Cow  sold  for  £88; 
The  Shepherd  playing  the  Flute,  first  state,  and 
with  ample  margin,  £22  Is. ;  and  The  Shepherd 
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hy  a  Fountain  from  the  SheepBlianks  ooUeotion 
— a  large  print,  broad  in  treatment— £12.  By 
Jaoob  Binok,  the  portrait  of  OhrisUan  HI,  of 
Denmark  sold  for  £35.  By  Wenoeelas  Hollar, 
a  first  state  of  Antwerp  Cathedral  sold  for 
£24 ;  The  BoycU  Exchange,  a  sabjeot  of  peon- 
liar  interest  to  the  loyers  of  London 
topo^phy,  £30  (Hanrey).  By  Karel  da 
Jardm,  Two  Donkeys  fetched  £11  5$, ;  a  Land^ 
eeape  with  a  Church,  first  state,  with  an  ample 
margin,  £14  10a. ;  and  a  Landecape  with  Two 
DoiJkeye  in  the  Foreground,  a  brilliant  impres- 
sion of  the  first  state,  £9  10a.  Domenico  0am- 
paj^ola's  beautiful  print  of  an  Italisn  genre 
subject— ITAe  Mueical  Party— sold  for  £44. 
Antony  Vandyke's  Portrait  of  Paul  Potter 
fetched  no  less  a  sum  than  £52  in  the  second 
state.  Of  Lukas  of  Leyden's  works  there 
were  but  three,  bat  all  were  important:  The 
Chriet  ahown  to  the  People  fetched  £28 ;  The 
Poet  Vergil  euspended  in  a  Basket,  an  impression 
from  the  Haraing  collection,  realised  the  same 
sum ;  while  the  extremely  rare  Portrait  of  the 
Emperor  Maanmilian  was  knocked  down  for 
£80  (Noseda).  Of  the  works  of  Mair  yon 
Landshut  we  note  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  a 
fine  impression,  £47  ;  and  the  prmt  somewhat 
lengthily  entitled  A  Young  Lady  receiving  a 
Gentleman  at  the  Door  of  a  Gothic  Maneion,  £34. 
By  Israel  yan  Meckenen  there  were  to  be  noted 
The  High  Priest  refusing  the  Offering  of  Jocuihim, 
£30 ;  the  Virgin,  8t,  Anne,  8t.  Catherine,  and  8t, 
Barbara,  £30,  and  two  or  three  others.  By 
Paul  Potter,  Le  Berger,  with  the  address  of 
Clement  de  Jonghe,  fetched  £24 ;  and  the  Head 
of  a  Cow,  a  rare  work,  £25 — ^both  high  prices 
for  the  prints  of  Paul  Potter.  Marc  Antonio 
was  unrepresented,  but  by  a  member  of  his 
school  there  was  the  Venus  and  Cupid  accom- 
panied hy  Pallas,  from  the  centre  groups  of  the 
well-known  Judgment  of  Paris  by  Marc  Antonio 
Baimondi,  £35.  Ooming  to  the  etchings  of  Bem- 
brandt,  of  which  there  were  not  yery  many,  we 
should  chronicle  the  Portrait  of  Bemhrandt 
leaning  on  a  Stone  Sill,  a  fine  impression  of  the 
rare  first  state,  £116  (Thibaudeau) ;  Abraham 
entertaining  the  Three  Angels,  £27 ;  the  Best  in 
Egyj^,  £27 ;  the  Baptism  of  the  Eunuch,  £11; 
tke  view  of  Amsterdam,  a  fine  impression,  £34 
(Thibaudeau);  the  GcHdweighers  Field,  a 
warmly  toned  impression  of  this  masterly 
landscape,  £40  (Dayidsohn) ;  Dr.  Faustus,  a 
really  brilliant  impression  and  fall  of  burr, 
£44 ;  CUment  de  Jonghe,  third  state,  after  the 
first  changesin  the  plate,  £16— a  fine  impression 
of  that  rather  late  state.  Again  there  was  the 
GMweigher,  second  state,  £124 — a  fine  impres- 
sion of  this  doubtfal  plate.  Finally,  among  the 
Bembrandts,  The  Great  Jewish  Bride,  a  fourth 
state,  £50.  By  Martin  Schongauer,  we  note  The 
Crucifixion  (nom  the  Oonyngham  collectioQ), 
£72;  the  St.  Barbara,  likewise  from  the 
Oonyngham  collection,  and  an  early  impres- 
sion of  this  pretty  little  print,  £20 ;  The  Virgin 
seated  on  a  Throne  near  the  Saviour,  rare  and 
fine,  £60.  By  Adriaan  yan  de  Yelde,  a  brilliant 
impression  of  the  Cow  and  Two  Sheep  at  the 
Foot  of  a  Tree  fetched  £10.  Among  the  works 
of  the  grsat  artist  known  under  three  styles — 
Jacob  Walch,  Jacopo  de'  Barbarj,  and  the 
"  MaitreauOaduotfe" — ^there  occurred  the  Judith 
(£21),  and  a  brilliant  impression  of  the  Three 
Men  tied  to  a  Tree,  £3S  (Thibaadeau).  By 
Johann  Waechtlin,  of  Strassburg,  the  three- 
coloured  print  of  Orpheus  playing  to  the  Animals 
sold  for  £46.  It  is  stated  to  haye  been  bought 
for  the  Berlin  Museum.  Of  English  last- 
century  works  there  occurred  hardly  any,  but 
a  ma^pificeat  proof  of  John  Spilsbury's 
mezzotint  after  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds— the  por- 
trait of  Miss  «/aeo5a— sold  for  £65  (Colnaghi). 
It  has  been  announced  in  the  press  that  a 
certain  number  of  prints  were  bought  in ;  but, 
howeyer  this  may  be,  the  purchase  of  the 
OrtMM  ooUectioxi  of  yiewv  and  plans  of  Old 


London — a  ooUection  unequalled  of  its  kind-^ 
must  haye  been  greatly  uioilitated  by  this  sale 
of  duplicates. 

The  sale  of  the  Walferdin  collection  caused 
considerable  interest  among  connoisseurs  and 
dealers  in  Paris  last  week.  The  paintings  by 
Fragonard,  which  formed  the  chief  feature  of 
the  sale,  fetched  high  prices.  Two  decoratiye 
works,  painted  by  him  for  Mdme.  du  Barr^, 
were  particularly  warmly  contested,  and  sold 
for  30,000  frs.  Les  Amants  heureux,  one  of  the 
most  admired  works  in  the  collection,  sold  for 
20,000  firs. ;  VEtabU,  for  15,000  frs. ;  LeDSbut  du 
Module,  for  15,000  frs. ;  and  Le  Vceu  de  V Amour, 
for  10,000  frs.  The  two  busts  by  Houdon  of 
Mirabeau,  one  in  terra-cotta  and  the  other  in 
marble,  were  both  bought  by  the  State  for 
8,000  £rs. 


NOTES  ON  ABT  AND  ABCHAEOLOGY. 

Many  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in 
Venetian  art  are  doubtless  aware  that  Mr. 
Bunney  has  for  the  past  three  years  been 
engaged  on  a  large  painting  of  the  west  front 
of  St.  Mark's.  They  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
picture  is  approachinp;  completion,  and  will  pro- 
bably be  exhibited  in  London  in  the  course  of 
the  summer.  The  effect  chosen  by  Mr.  Bunney 
is  that  of  early  morning,  the  facade  being  in 
tone  against  a  luminous  sky ;  this  has  enabled 
hLm  to  giye  the  fall  depth  of  porphyry  and  ser- 
pentine, marble  and  mosaic,  relieyed  by  the 
occasional  golden  flashes,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  impressiye  aspect  of  the  wondrous  Basilica. 
With  the  exception  of  the  background  of  GFentile 
Bellini*s  picture  in  the  Accademia,  we  believe 
St.  Mark's  has  neyer  before  been  painted  on  so 
large  a  scale ;  and  the  singular  force  and 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Banney's  work  will  enable 
those  who  have  not  seen  the  original  to  realise 
it  as  it  actually  stands.  The  picture  is  a  com- 
mission for  Mr.  Buskin,  and  we  understand  will 
find  a  permanent  resting-place  in  his  museum 
at  Sheffield. 

Messrs.  Biokiebs  and  Sok  haye  in  the  press 
for  speedy  publication  the  Lectures  on  Art 
deUvered  at  the  Boyal  Academy  by  Henry 
Weekes,  R.A.,  with  a  portrait  and  short  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  author  and  eight  selected 
photographs  of  his  works. 

At  a  general  assembly  of  the  Boyal  Academy, 
held  on  the  eyening  of  Friday,  the  23rd  ult. , 
Mr.  Oharles  B.  Birch,  sculptor,  was  elected  an 
Associate,  and  Mr.  Prederick  Stacpoole,  an 
Associate  Engrayer. 

The  front  pillars  of  Torregiano's  altar,  which 
Mr.  J.  H.  Middleton  discoyered  a  few  months 
ago  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  and  which  the 
uniyersity  authorities  have  since  given  up  to 
the  Dean  and  Ohapter  of  Westminster,  were 
replaced  in  their  old  position  in  the  Ohapel  of 
Henry  YIL  on  Monday  last.  The  altar  to 
which  they  originally  belonged  was  destroyed  in 
1643. 

Mb.  W.  Holmak  Httnt  deliyered  a  lec- 
tare  on  the  colours  used  by  artists  on  Wednes- 
day last,  the  21st  ult.,  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Sir  Ooutts  Lindsay  in  the  chair.  The  lecture 
had  been  carefully  written,  was  of  considerable 
length,  and  gave  the  audience  the  result  of 
something  like  twenty  years*  experiments  and 
observations.  After  some  account  of  Theo- 
philus,  Oenini,  and  other  early  writers,  Mr. 
Hunt  described  the  ignorance  of  the  materials 
he  used  [and  of  the  chemistry  of  his  pigments 
now  experienced  by  the  painter,  resulting  from 
the  facilities  afforded  him  by  the  colourman 
and  canvas  preparer.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
practice  of  Beynolds  and  later  men,  showing 
that  the  experience  of  painter  after  painter  was 


lost  from  the  want  of  united  action,  and  of  any 
record  of  their  practice ;  atid  ended  by  advisiug 
a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  in  the  ahai^ 
of  a  society  possessing  a  library  and  a  laboratorf 
for  testing  and  preparing  materials.  Theltst 
portion  of  the  lecture,  which  was  listened  to 
with  great  attention  by  a  full  aadienoe,  wai 
illustrated  by  several  sheets  of  trials  of  ooloun 
and  tints  applied  to  the  canvas,  some  of  theoi 
as  long  ago  as  1860,  showing,  as  far  as  posaible, 
the  mutual  destruction  of  oartain  pigments  and 
the  changes  of  others.  These  sheets  were  ex- 
hibited by  means  of  a  colourless  light  of  intease 
brilliancy.  We  understand  that  the  lectoi^ 
will  be  published. 

Thb  fifth  yolame  of  the  Catalogue  of  Oritjiial 
Coins  in  the  British  Mttseum,  by  Staidey  L&ae 
Poole,  will  be  published  in  May,  sncoeeding 
the  fourth  yolume  at  an  interval  of  four  months. 
The  present  yolume  describes  the  coins  of  the 
various  Mohammedan  dynasties  of  North 
Africa  and  Spain  from  the  conquest  of  the 
Peninsula  ana  Morocco  bjr  the  Almoravidea  to 
the   present   day.    The  rich   series  of  these 

§rinces,  and  of  the  Almohades,  Ihe  Ha&ides  of 
unis,  the  Merinides  and  Sherifs  of  Morocco, 
form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sections  of 
the  Oriental  side  of  the  national  ooUeotion.  The 
square  coinage   of  the    Almohades  was  the 
parent  of  the  Millaris  of  Marseilles  and  the 
Kiviera;  while  the  Maravedi,  or  Almoraride 
denarius,  is  well  known  to  mediaeval  students 
as  the  only  gold  currency  of  Europe  between 
the  time  of  Oharlemagne  and  the  thirteenth 
century  that  could  presume  to  compete  with 
the  bezant  or  Byzantine  Bolidus.    M  the  end  of 
the  yolume  are  described  some  thirty  coins  of 
the  Yemen,  some  of  which  are  onique,  and  all 
of  which  illustrate  a  most  obscure  portion  of 
Oriental  history.  A  lengthy  Introdoetion  desla 
with  the  historical  bearings  and  insoripb'oiisi 
difficulties  of  the  coinage.    The  sixth  lolmt 
of  the  Oatalogue,  comprising  the  Mongol  isnei, 
ia,  we  understand,  in  the  press. 

We  have  received  a  dainty  yolume  vUch 
leads  us  to  hope  that  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and 
Oo.  propose  to  issue  idUions  de  luxe  of  at  leut 
some  of  their  series  of  <*  Biographies  of  Great 
Artists."  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott's  LiXJOe  Maden, 
beautifully  nrinted  on  thick  paper,  neatly  bound 
in  Boxburghe  style,  and  containing  seTeral 
inserted  permanent  photographs  admirably 
executed,  deserves  to  be  caUed  by  this  name. 
It  is  a  great  boon  to  be  able  to  possess  at  a 
small  cost  such  a  little  treasury  of  early 
German  art.  Among  the  new  illustrations  are 
Barthel  Beham's  Fight  of  Naked  Men,  Sebald 
Beham's  Melencoiia  (yery  interesting  from  its 
likeness  to  Diirer's  famous  print),  Aldegrever's 
Friexe  of  Dancing  Children,  Bindk*s  fine  portrait 
of  Christian  IIL  of  Denmark,  and  two  interest- 
ing Brosamers.  The  last-named  sdd  greatly  to 
the  yalue  of  the  book,  as  no  example  of  Bro- 
samer  is  given  in  the  ordinary  edition.  We 
are  also  glad  to  see  that  opportunity  has  been 
taken  to  correct  several  errors  in  the  list  of 
wood  engravings. 

Mb.  Wbntwobth  Oolb  has  offered  spooe  on 
the  walls  of  the  Boyal  Albert  HsU  for  the 
exhibition  of  a  certain  number  of  works  rejected 
from  the  Boyal  Academy.  We  fear  that  with 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  exhibitions  the 
case  of  the  rejected  becomes  more  hopelew 
eyery  year.  The  Boyal  Albert  HaU  would  be 
an  honourable  asylum,  but  it  is  scarcely  tne 
plac«  to  focus  attention  upon  neglected  ment. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  John  I*"J**j 
the  well-known  dealer  in  pickuies  and  works  ot 
art,  and  head  of  the  firx»  of  John  Lomax  and 
Son,  of  Ofoss  Street,  Manchester.  He  w 
himself  an  artist,  and  was  espeoially  sooosf ««! 
in  his  paintings  and  drawings  of  woodlsna 
scenery^g'^'zea  oy  ^^^k^xJ^m.k^ 
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The  forty-serenih  meeting  of  the  Fienoh 
Aiebaeological  Society,  founded  by  M.  de 
Cftomonty  will  bepn  at  Arras  on  June  29.  The 
progrmnune  is  chiefly  occupied  with  questions 
relating  to  the  history  and  archaeology  of  the 
North  of  France. 

The  ttlectrio  light  will  be  again  used  at  the 
French  Salon  this  season,  although  the  jury  of 
punting  haye  protested  strongly  against  this 
mode  of  Ughting  as  being  too  unequal  and 
glarings  iojuring  almost  inyariably  the  effect  of 
'  nting  and  not  improving  that  of  sculpture. 
"^irquet  expressed  his  regret  that  the  jury 
not  made  Known  their  opinion  last  year 


the  desirability  of  knowing  the  elements  of  art 
before  they  sit  down  to  copy  the  works  of  the 
Ghreat  Masters. 


pamong 
ILTurq 


hid 

whea  the  experiment  was  tried.  It  was  now, 
he  stated,  too  late  to  go  back,  for  the  Qoyern- 
ment  had  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
Jablochkoff  So^ty  which  bound  them  to  a 
second  experiment  Every  modLflcation,  how- 
ever,  would  be  tried,  such  as  using  yellow  globes, 
altaiing  the  disposition  of  the  candles,  &c.,  so 
that  it  might  be  hoped  that  a  greater  success 
would  be  gained  than  was  achieved  last  year. 

M£TBB*fl  picture  of  the  view  from  the  Bigi, 
which  is  upwards  of  seven  feet  in  len^h  and 
winted  in  colours,  excels  anything  which  has 
hitherto  been  published  as  a  memorial  of  that 
iBiizing  prospect.  It  is  too  unwieldy  to  use 
upon  the  spo^  unless  it  be  first  cut  to  pieces. 
It  has  been  printed  in  four  sections,  which  have 
been  afterwards  pasted  together,  but  the 
printers  must  be  a  little  more  careful  in  their 
selection  of  colours,  for  the  copy  sent  to  us 
registers  execrably,  a  hard  (blue-green  line  of 
grass  being  joined  to  a  hard  yellow-green  line 
of  grass.  Every  mountain,  peak,  hillock, 
ibntt,  group  of  trees,  lake,  town,  or  village 
which  one  can  see  from  the  !Kulm  is  faithfully 
represented,  the  names  bemg  indicated  on  the 
maxgin.  The  artist  has  been  over-ambitious 
to  make  his  |Mnorama  look  like  a  picture ;  the 
fomer,  espeoalljr  where  the  range  is  so  enor- 
mous and  so  infinitely  detailed,  requires  a 
Japanese  severity ;  the  crudeness  and  conven- 
tifl^ality  which  are  out  of  place  in  landscape 
siehere  in  place.  Herr  Meyer  hu  probably 
aimed  at  making  the  spectator  imagine  that  he 
is  on  the  summit  of  the  Bigi ;  and,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  has  idmost  succe^ed. 

The  new  arrangements  at  the  XJfi&zi  Museum 
and  Gallenes  have  now  been  made,  and  all  the 
appointments  filled  up.    By  the  new  regula- 
tions, permission  to  copy  will  be  given  only  to 
applicants  who  can  give  prooHs  of  capacity  and 
training.    They  must  produce  certificates  from 
mdh  public  bodies  as  our  Boyal  Academy  or 
Sdenoe  and  Art  Department,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  these  certificates  wiU  be  given  with  due 
care  to  competent  persons  only.    They  must  be 
presented  ti&ough  a  consul. 
"These  leffulations,"  our  correspondent  at  Florenoe 
writes,  **  if  not  especially  directed  againat  British 
applioaata,  will  certainly  affect  them  more  than  any 
etheia.    Qenenlly  epeaidng,  the  Eogliah  are  the 
only  peofAe  who  venture  to  apply  for  permieaion  to 
oopy  in  pablio  galleries  abroad  without  a  know- 
ledge of.  at  lea^  the  mdiments  of  art.     They, 
however,  make  no  scrapie  of  ooonpying  places  and 
taking  up  the  keener^a  time  while  they  make  daobs 
which  help  to  renaer  Eegliih  art  and  taste  a  matter 
of  ridicule  to  foreigaera.    A  copyist  of  six  years' 
standing  in  our  National  Gallery  was  sharply  dis- 
missed a  short  time  ago  from  the  UfBzi  for  in- 
capacity.   There  is,  indeed,  no  test  required  by 
the  National  Oallery  with  regard  to  capacity  or 
•flieient  training  on  the  part  of  copyists,  and,  this 
being  the  case,  the  Florentine  authorities  refuse  to 
adn^  any  certificate  coming  from  that  quarter," 
This  is  not  a  pleasant  reputation  to  have  as  a 
nation,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  it  is  deserved,  for, 
while  in  general  English  applicants  are  the 
most  incompetent,  they  are,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  confident     It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
fhflse  new  regulations  will  open  their  eyes  a 


VioTOB  Hugo,  even  by  his  most  devoted 
admirers,  has  not  hitherto  been  reckoned  as  an 
artist,  in  the  limited  sense  in  which  the  term  is 
generally  used.  Yet  it  would  seem  from  six 
drawings  by  him  which  are  published  in  last 
week's  UArt  that  he  is  well  entitled  to  the 
name,  for  these  drawings  are  remarkably 
effective  works  conceived  in  a  weird  poetic 
spirit,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Gustavo  Dor^, 
who  also  seeks  to  convey  impressions  rather 
than  absolute  facts.  His  artistio  processes  are 
peculiar.  *'  I  generally,"  he  explained  laugh- 
ingly to  a  questioner,  *<  make  use  of  my  ink 
bottle  as  a  palette,  and  then  in  order  to  make 
my  tints  lighter  I  throw  half  a  glass  of  water 
over  my  paper,  or  sacrifice  a  few  drops  of  coffee 
to  my  drawing.*'  Often  it  is  mere  accident  that 
decides  the  nature  of  his  work.  The  ink  makes 
a  blot  upon  the  paper,  and  this  blot  is  imme- 
diately made  to  take  a  form,  and  is  ''metamor- 
phosed into  a  castle,  a  rock,  or  »ilhouetU\  it 
becomes  a  veritable  design,  it  extends,  and  in 
the  end  covers  just  as  much  space  as  the  sheet 
of  paper  on  which  it  has  fallen  will  permit." 
It  would  appear  from  the  drawings  reproduced 
in  UArt  that  Yictor  Hugo  is  especially  fond  of 
ruined  castles  with  storms  passing  over  them, 
displaying  powerful  contrastis  of  lignt  and  shade. 
Unfortunately  most  of  his  sketches  have  been 
destroyed,  he  attaching  no  importance  to  them. 
Many  of  them  were  done  simply  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  children,  who  have  afterwards  torn  them 
up.  They  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  to  any  great 
skilL  in  execution,  being  merely  rou^h  tran- 
scripts of  impressions,  but  everything  titiat 
oomes  from  so  great  a  hand  is  interesting.  The 
history  of  Victor  Hugo  as  an  artist  is  contri- 
buted to  VArthjVL*  Alfred  Barbou,  and  is  well 
worth  reading,  though  unfortunately  it  is 
written  with  an  irritating  imitation  of  Yictor 
Hugo's  own  style,  which  becomes  intolerable 
when  adopted  by  a  smaller  man. 

The  series  of  four  pictures  lately  exhibited  in 
Burlington  House  by  Mr.  Alma-Tadema,  repre- 
senting the  four  Seasons  by  classic  incidents 
proper  to  each  quarter  of  the  year,  has  been 
engraved   in   the   pure-line   manner   by    A. 
Blanchard,  of  Paris,  with  his  usual  excellence, 
and  published  by  Messrs.  Pilgeram  and  Le- 
f&yre.     The  Seasons ;  a  Roman  Idyl^  is  a  publi- 
cation of  sufficient  importance  and  beauty  to 
make  a  longer  review  desirable  than  we  are  at 
present  able  to  give  it    The  first  picture  is 
Springy  in  which  we  see  young  Boman  maidens 
ffatheringj  the  flowers  for  the  feita  to  celebrate 
3ie  opemng  year.    These  flowers,  tiiat  thickly 
cover  the  ground  like  our  daisies  and  butter- 
cups, are  the  star  anemone,  which  attracts  the 
attention   of  travellers   to  the  Eternal  Oity. 
The  principal  figure  is  a  tall  girl  in  a  pale 
dress,  making,  as  far  as  the   painter's   part 
of  the  work  goes,  perhaps  the  most   lovely 
picture  of  the  four.     The   engraving,  how- 
ever,   is  equally   admirable,  and  the  tender- 
ness of  the  tone  of  the  light  drapery  deserves 
the  highest  commendation.    The  next.  Summer^ 
is  a  luxurious  subject,  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  a 
little  difficult  to  read  at  first  sight.    In  the  heat 
of  Southern  Italy,  what  can  be  more  desirable 
than  the  bath?    Accordingly,  we  find  that  the 
Romans  in  the  time  of  the  Oaesars  esteemed 
the  bath,  frigid  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter, 
one  of  the  great  necessities  of  life.    Summer  is 
here  represented  by  a  lady  languidly  reclining 
in  a  brazen  layer,  rose  leaves  swimming  on  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  an  attendant,  sitting  on 
the  bench  above,  gently  dropping  asleep.    This 
engraving,  dexterous  in  the  highest  degree  and 
charming  in  texture,  is  a  little  ambiguous,  in- 
asmuch as   the   whits   and   red   rose  leaves 


colour  to  make  them  quite  understood.  The 
third,  Auiumn,  shows  us  the  wine  chamber 
after  the  vintage,  where  the  large  amphorae, 
filled  for  future  use,  have  been  ^posited,  and 
the  daughter  of  the  house  offers  the  pious  liba« 
tion  to  the  god  of  wine  for  his  generous  gifts. 
This  we  consider  the  weak  picture  of  the 
series.  The  damsel  is  not  in  front  of  the 
terminal  of  the  god,  nor  of  the  smoking  bason 
into  which  she  pours  her  offering ;  she  holds  a 
flaming  torch,  but  it  has  no  illuminating  effect, 
and  casts  no  shades.  The  last  of  the  four. 
Winter y  is  another  contrast.  At  the  foot  of  one 
of  the  columns  of  a  (gallery  or  porch  are  three 
women  round  a  brazier,  who  beguile  the  time 
by  conversation  and  a  mess  of  some  sort,  which 
one  of  them  stirs  on  the  fire  and  another  tastes. 
M.  Blanchard's  share  in  this  concluding  design 
is  perhaps  his  greatest  triumph.  The  purity  of 
the  subdued  tones  and  the  texture  of  the 
marble  base  of  the  column  that  forms  the  back- 
ground, by  the  side  of  which  we  haye  a  glimpse 
of  the  snowy  landscape,  are  beyond  all  praise. 

Db.  J.  P.  BiOHTEB  continues  in  the  ZeiU 
schrifl  fiir  bildende  Kunst  this  month  his  careful 
*'  Lionardo-studies."  He  deals  this  time  with 
the  various  drawings  and  MSS.  at  Windsor 
that  relate  to  the  celebrated  model  for  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Francesco  Sforza,  con- 
cerning which  so  much  has  been  written  with 
so  little  result  in  the  way  of  proof.  Dr.  Bichter 
is  of  opinion,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
designs  for  statues  with  horses  on  the  gaUop  at 
Windsor,  and  Paolo  Giovio's  description  of 
Leonardo's  horse  as  being  '<  vehemently  incited 
and  snorting,"  that  Leonardo  represented  his 


horse  as  stuiding  firmly  on  his  legs,  with  the 
rider  turned  somewhat  in  his  saddle,  holding 
his  staff  in  his  hand,  in  the  act  of  giving  the 
word  of  command,  following  in  this  the  motive  of 
his  master,  Yerroochio.  M.  Courajod's  hypothe- 
sis, lately  stated  in  UArt,  whereby  a  drawing 
by  Pollajuolo,  preserved  at  Munich,  is  supposed 
to  be  a  copy  from  Leonardo's  statue,  is  dis- 
missed by  l)r.  Bichter  as  "too  improbable;" 
but  it  certainly  fits  in  far  better  with  the 
received  traditions  of  the  work  than  Dr. 
Bichter's  hypothesis,  which  is  founded  on  cer- 
tain sentences  in  the  MSS.  at  Windsor. 


little  to  ^eir  own  shortcomings,  and  teach  them  I  obscuring  the  figure  of  the  bather  want  the 


THE    STAGE. 

George  Barnwell  has  been  quite  a  success  at  the 
Gaiety,  and  those  who  went  to  laugh  remained 
to  applaud.    At  least  this  is  true  of  the  visitors 
to  the  gallery,  some  of  whom  were  much  moved 
by  the  diffuse  eloquence  characteristic  of  the 
**  palmy  days,"  and  by  the  extremely  virtuous 
sentiments  of  which  modem  dramatists  are  so 
sparing.    But  tiiose  who  were  not  moved  were 
nevertheless  somewhat  mistaken  if  they  saw  in 
Qeorge  Barnwell  nothing  but  an  exhibition  of 
the  ridiculous  and  the  duU.    The  dramatist  of 
*<  the  palmjr  day  "  had  at  least  a  habit  of  build- 
ing up  the  interest  to  a  climax,  and  not  allow- 
ing it  to  fritter  away  and  die  out  before  the  end 
of  the  piece— its  place  supplied  by  the  develop- 
ment of  curious  character  and  the  play  of  the 
dramatist's  humour  and  his  gift  for  repartee. 
Again,  the  tall  language  of  the  drama  is  no 
inherent  defect;  the  expression  of  sentiment  in 
that  faekhion  suited  the  taste  of  the  day,  and 
seemed  natural  to  it.    We  cannot  blame  it  now 
for  being  ii^erently  bad,  but  simply  for  being 
out  of  the  mode ;  and  thus  its  distastefnlness  to  us 
does  not  condemn  the  piece,  but  points  merely  to 
the  passage  of  time  and  the  change  of  manners. 
Moreover,  this  tryingly  eloquent  language  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  class  of  drama  to  which 
George  BamweU  belongs.    The  conversation  of 
Julia  and  Falkland,  the  model  lovers  in  The 
Rivals,  is  not  a  little  high-fiown ;  its  measured 
grace  and  careful  artificiality  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  elliptical  utterances  and,  we 
fear,  the  somewhat  prosaic  sentiments  of  thQ 
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loTers  of  the  moment.  Yet  it  has  never  occurred 
to  the  most  cynical  or  the  most  candid  of 
managers  to  offer  the  public  The  RxvaU  as  an 
ironical  commentary  on  the  dramatic  produce 
of  "the  palmy  day.*' 

Thb  eyents  of  the  week  hayebeen  the  reylTal 
of  Tht  Shcuighraun  at  the  Adelphi  and  the  first 
representation  in  England  of  TJie  Danites  at 
New  Sadler's  Wells.    The  Adelphi  reyiyal  is  a 
consequence  of  the  engagement  of  Mr.  Dion 
Boudcault,  and  a  fair  share  of  popularity  seems 
to  await  it.    Mr.  Boudcault  xmnaelf  has  not 
yisibly  aged  or  lost  his  vigour,  and  his  sketch 
of  Irish  character  is  nearly  as  yiyid  as  it  was 
many  years  ago.    The  cast  of  the  piece  is  gener- 
ally  strong.     At   least,    Mr.     Soucicault  is 
supported  by  the  possessors  of  important  names  : 
among  them    are    Mr.  Henry  JNeyille,   Mies 
Ljdia  Foote,  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Mellon.    Mr. 
Neville  succeeds  Mr.  Terrissas  Molineux,  and  he 
has  more  force,  but  necessarily  less  of  the  grace 
of  youth,  than  Mr.  Terriss  possessed  some  six 
years  ago.    Miss  Foote  follows  Mrd.  Boucicault 
as  Moya,  but  with  an  interpretation  that  is  her 
own,  and  of  course  not  inefficient,  though  lack- 
ing Mrs.  Boucicault*s  simplicit^r  of  tenderness 
and  cheeriness.    Mrs.  Mellon's  is  a  small  part 
for  a  long-approved  and  excellent  actress ;  but 
the  public  is  the  gainer,  in  the  rare  opportunitv 
of  f  eaing  a  small  part  well  played.    Mr.  £.  H. 
Brooke,  Mr.  James  Fernandez,  Mr.  Pateman, 
Miss  B.  Pateman,  and  other  players  complete 
the  cast,  and,  in  a  measure,  contribute  to  the 
success  of  the  piece.     The  Shaughraun  is  in- 
evitably without  the  freshness  that  character- 
ised   such    Irish  dramas  as    Arrah'na-Pogtte. 
The  kind  of  life  it  deals  with  had  on  its  produc- 
tion already  become  familiar  to  the  spectators 
of  Arrah-na^Fogve    and    The   Colleen   Bawn. 
But  there  is  always  enough  of  interest  in  the 
piece  and  in  the  playing  to  save  it  from  the 
category  of  failures. 

The  Danitea  was  brought  out  this  week  at 
8adler*s  Wells,  and  its  scenes  were  watched  on 
the  opening  night  with  extreme  interest  by  an 
audience  to  whom  the  life  depicted  was  whollj 
*new.  We  shall  next  week  be  enabled  to  present 
our  readers  with  a  more  detailed  record  of  this 
production. 

Mdlle.  Sarah  Bebhhabdt  may  possibly  be 
induced,  by  persuasion  or  pressure,  to  resume 
her  place  in  theTbdatre  Fran^ais,  but  at  present 
her  departure  is  an  accomplished  fact.  Mdme. 
Ainould  Plessy  left  the  theatre  in  like  manner 
some  thirty  years  ago,  and  on  her  return  to  it, 
when  she  had  become  an  excellent  artist,  it  wab 
only  as  a  peneionnaire  that  she  was  received,  and 
as  a  peruionnaire  that  she  continued. 
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BBCinr  OONOEBTS. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Bach  Choir  at  8t. 
James's  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  April  21,  was  one 
of  unusual  interest.  Gherubini's  Meaee  Solennelle 
in  D  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  London 
We  learn  from  the  composer's  own  catalogue 
that  this  noble  specimen  of  ecclesiastical  music 
was  written  in  the  year  1811.  It  is  the  second 
of  nine  Masses  composed  between  the  years 
1808  and  1836.  In  Cherubini's  church  music 
the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  are  won- 
derfully combined— on  the  one  hand,  the  solemn 
and  severe  style  of  Palestrina  and  his  school ; 
on  the  other,  the  charm,  sweetness,  and  also 
dramatic  power  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  Cheru- 
bini  was,  however,  no  mere  imitator ;  he  was 
an  original  thinker,  and  possessed  the  gift  oi 
melody ;  his  deep  knowledge  of  counterpoint  aud 
fugue  enabled  him  to  express  his  ideas  in  the 
dearest  form,  and  to  develop  them  in  a  poweriul 
and  effective  manner.  He  made  use  of  his 
learning  only  as  a  means  to  an  end.     The 
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Mass  in  D  is  very  long,  but  never  tedious; 
and  the  result  of  great  labour,  vet  never 
laboured.  The  orchestration  is  throughout 
very  fine.  We  oannot  enter  into  detaik  re- 
specting  the  musio  further  than  to  mention 
specially  the  magnificent  fugal  writing  in 
the  Kyrie,  the  Cam  aando  Spiritu  and  the 
Amen  chorus,  the  beautiful  Et  incamatus  for 
six  solo  voices,  and  the  lovely  Dona  Nobis  for 
solo  voices  and  chorus.  The  soloists  were 
Mrs.  Osgood,  Mdme.  Patey,  Mr.  Shakespeare, 
and  Herr  HenscheL  Mdlle.  Hohenschild  and 
Mr.  Beckett  took  part  in  the  seztett  The  per- 
formance of  the  work  was  excellent,  and  more 
than  maintained  the  high  reputation  already 
earned  by  okoli  and  conductor.  The  programme 
included,  beside  Bach's  dandtu  inl)  major — 
the  score  of  which  was  carefully  rewritten  by 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Prout— Beethoven's  Meeresstille 
and  Mendelssohn's  iValpurgisnacht. 

Mr.  Oscar  Beringer  gave  his  third  annual 
pianoforte  recital  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day.  The  concert  com- 
menced  with  a  quintett  in  F  by  Eubinstein  for 
pianoforte,  flute,  darinet,  horn,  and  bassoon — 
an  interesting  but  unequal  composition.  Mr. 
Beringer's  first  solo  was  Liszt's  sonata  in  B 
minor.  The  musio  rests  on  a  poetical  basis,  but 
the  programme  is  supplied  to  us,  not  by  the 
author,  but  by  one  oi  his  friends,  Herr  Louis 
Eohler.  The  work  contains  much  that  is  inter- 
e6ting  and  much  that  is  beautiful,  but  at  times 
it  seems  to  us  commonplace,  and  even  ugly.  The 
other  solos  were  a  small  piece  by  Kirchner,  and 
Weber's  Invitation  with  arabesques  by  Carl 
Tanzig.  It  might  be  called  a '  *  metamorphosis ' ' 
of  Weber's  Invitation,  This  last  pieoe,  and 
the  Liszt  sonata,  both  of  which  are  replete  with 
difficulties,  were  magnificently  played  by  Mr. 
Beringer.  We  had  occasion  only  last  week  to 
speak  of  his  fine  plajing,  and  are  pleaeed  to 
have  to  refer  to  it  so  soon  again.  A  chaconne, 
by  Baff,  for  two  pianos,  was  played  by  Mr. 
beringer  and  his  clever  pupil.  Miss  Bandegger. 
Miss  Antoinette  Stirling  was  the  vocalist,  and 
sang  songs  by  Brahms,  Franz,  Liszt,  and 
Schumaim. 

A  large  audienoe  assembled  at  the  Orystal 
Palace  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Manns'  benefit 
concert.  The  Ftogramme  FUbisdte  was  as 
follows : — Beethoven's  pastoral  symphony  (247 
votes),  I  Wagner's  TannMuser  overture  (also 
247),  Handel's  largo  in  Q  (239),  and  Mendels- 
sohn's  concerto  in  G  minor  (223).  This  last 
piece  was,  however,  changed  for  the  violin 
concerto  played  by  M.  Emile  Sauret.  The 
symphony  which  obtained  the  fewest  votes  was 
Hofmann's  Frithjof  (10) ;  of  overtures  Bazzbi's 
King  Lear,  Bonnet's  prelude  Ajax,  and  Heap's 
concert  overture  had  each  only  three ;  while  ol 
miscellaneous  pieces  for  orchestra,  Mr.  Daven- 
port's prelude  and  fugue  in  0  only  received  one 
vote.  On  the  voting  paper  were  given  all  the 
pieces  performed  during  the  last  season  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  J.  S.  bHSDLOCK. 


THEATRES. 

poURT       THBATKE. 

fHB     OLD     LOVE    Bud    Um   HKW, 
Hf  BBOKWir  HOWAKD  and  J.  AUUT.     "'  -    -  -     "-^ 

IVlc«,  Daere,  UoUiwn,  B«aa,  Doula 
BoMUa.  BiMiy,  Olfltnl,  J.  RomI^  • 
Uornliiff  P*  -  -  - —      - 

April  3,  at  1. 


OVE   and   Um  HKW, 
BUT.    MaMn.OagUaa,|fuhcr.Li^ 


IConing  Far£>ra»oo«  of  "Tba  Old  Lot*  and  tfea  Xtw."  biu^ 
BM.«aeafroaBlltnit.   H«ft«.  '    ^^'' 


D 


R     U     R     T 


1  Managar,  Kr.  Awwrwpi  HAUn. 
fUJJk  J>B  MADAM  K  AMGOT. 


LANE, 


Ta-nlKlit,  Bt8.4«i,  LA  FILLS  L 

Mdllei.  CornaUtt  d'Anka,  Alioe  BarriUa,  KaU  Salliraa,  Hodgtoa.  Kmfl. 
M'Namm.  FUmt.  Haha  MaplMoa,  PandVal.  HadMa,  ai;d  mSSTm^S 
(premie  daoMMe):  MaMra.  WUibtd  Mokkbd,  J.  A.  AnioU,  WiUm.  I^Jl 
■haw,  P.  WrBtt,  Marier,  Aa.  ^^     «w^ww. 

(t  X  br  LADY  AUDLBTS  8BCBET. 
Boz-alllea  op«n  from  10  tin  Su    MobooklaffcM. 


DUKE'S    THEATRE,    Holbonu 
Manacan,  Uolt  and  WILhot. 
ETatyarODlnff,  at  8,  Bakar  and  Fteron,  tha  fltvoarita  WMleBl  ooMlhaL 
latMrvaalaUijIinnia,inftNtfaeta.  -«cw«waaii, 


LIZBTTB. 


COJCBAD    ao^ 

CXmSAD  (a  Oanuin),  wWi  mmb  ai—  —-^ ....  «»«=-. 

LIZElTlfi  (a  Qannan  girl)  and  TIMFLAHBBTK  C«a  IrlifanunTirtt  mul 
^  __  _  daaaas,da«ta,fte.-Mr.T.J.FAnOj>.  '''""* 
Pnoedad  at  7JM,  Iqr  BDCKSTOHc't  Faraa  of 

A  KOUUM  DIAMOKa 


P.P.BAXn. 


F 


0   L 


LY      THEATRE. 

Laasaa  and  Kanacw,  Mr.  J.  L.  Toout. 


To-nli^  Bl  atO,  a  aavr  and  odflual  Oomadf ,  la  Uuae  ad%  MM 
THE     UPPER     CHU8T, 
Bt  llJEirKT  J.  BTBOir. 
KflMia.  J.  L.  Toola,  John  BUlioston.  B.  W.  Oardw,  T.  Sldner,  ud  &  8 
Waid  I  Mliaea  Ullaa  CaraUcr.  Holaad  PhUllpa,  and  BnUr  I^im. 
Prwsedwl,  at  7.S0,  hj         DEAF  AS  A  POST. 
OoDclndlBff  with  A  MAKICfBD  BACHELOB. 

I>oonopaaat7.    FriaM  !■. to tt Sa.    Boxoffloa^pcnlO  IDI k  !•*« 
nr  booklug. 


a 


LOBE       THEATBH 


_      ,  ^       Manasar,  Mr.  KiMX.  HKVDBBaojr. 

To-Dight, at i,  iTa val    cadets. 


Opera  Comlqoa,  In  thrM  acta,  oompoaed  hjr  BICUAID  Oms. 

Supportad  hj  Madama  Saliua  Dolaro,  Be.  gulntea,  VIoktCoMmi 
Menn.  Harry  PaalUm,  Lor«dan,  W.  E.  Onfforj.  Dablfk  X.«iot, 
Mitciioll.  and  powerful  coiapaojr.  Maw  and  nucoiflccai  tcckt;  ^ 
Meosrs.  E.  K/an,  Bponv,  and  W.  H«iin.  OottnmMhr  E«ai.  ■mi  Miw 
AUaj^  Farnitnra  by  Mr.  8.  IjoiL.  FaU  band  and  oteriM.  CmdwM, 
Mr.  Edward  Solomon. 

Rraoadad,  at  7.1M7  tha  aaUbmted  Oitaotal  BxtraTaiva. 
.        ......  THEUA.PPY     MAK.^ 

In  whkh  MadaiBca  Ornham,  Ob«riar ;   Mcmh.  WDtM,  Bill,  Ovm, 
Ucory,  and  Mr.  Sbial  Barry  will  •ppear.     Tbo  whoU  nrodnenl  nudv tti 
dlreotUn  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Farnie.    Aotlnff  Manifcr,  Mr.  fLVktwma. 
Box-oOcaopaa  daily  ftom  II  till  &    DoonoptoMS. 


TMPERIAri      THEATRE. 

-I-  Shakspare't  Oonady,  AS  TOV  LIKE  IT, 
UTciy  aftaniooo  at  S,  In  wbioh  MaMra.  Uooal  Bfm«h,  Bmu  ^e^  f- 
Farreo,  Brrla  Bellow.  F.  ErarUl,  B.  F.  Bdaar.  ijSt^m,  CC^  ^ 
OoTmOy,  F.  UhMk»,  E.  AUbrook.  F.  SMphaSi.  O.  Tmm,  C»«*.  «< 
MlM  Litton,  MiM  Crewwell.  MIm  Bmnton.  Mk«  ^ItU  IMm  ••V  im* 
Stag*  Maaa«r,  Mr.  00B« 
Tha  doon  opan  at  S.30 ;  Orertora  at  1.45 ;  Oonrir  P"^  ^  *> 
Carrla««i  ft.«A. 

..  ^^^}  PwfonB*»iM  an  Wadnaadtya  aiBd  Satrndni.  Dmi  9«  itj- 
"  KO.  I  ROUND  tba  OOKNER,"  at  7.S0 ;  »  AS  YOU  UOU  IT,*  iti^  *« 
tba  BBnid  powerftU  cast  as  in  tha  aftacnooa.  ^^^^^ 

LYCEUM        THEATRE. 
Sole  LeMoa  and  Manatar,  Mr.  BorxT  Unra. 
MBUCUAMT     OF    VENIC  E.-lTM  tine. 
Ereiy  arenlna,  at  8. 1 6.  _ 

SHYLOCK-Mr.  IBYDIO.      FORTU— MlM  ELLIX  TERBT.  _ 
MonUng  PerformaneM  of  tbe  MSBCUANT  OF  TBKIC8,  tewdajt.  m 
Ut>  litb,  and  IMta,  at  Two  o'clock. 

SHXLOCK— Mr.  IRVDi'O.     PORTIA— MlM  ELLKirffUT. 
B^Oflioa  open  Tm  to  nra.  nnder  tha  dlractJoa  of  Mr.  J.  Hnat.  5»fc* 

NEW  SADLER'S  WELlI 
PraprMor  and  Manuar,  Mn.  &  F.  BATntf. 
THB  DAKITBS* 
,  JOAQDlir  MILLCB'B  flimons  Anaarlean  play  dMerMlve  viY»\a^^ 
Weat  aa  deplcied  by  Kiat  Uarta.  In  oidv  that  the  pMaUtf  diakct  «i4 
manner  Bboold  be  aeenrataly  vlren,  tba  eharact«  will  be  revrtiO'^^ 
iha  Mune  Company  of  Abm  lean  aitlata  wbo  have,  aadcr  tbt  >tt>>^?*7 
of  Mr.  MeiLee  Rankin,  performed  them  la  aU  ite  eblrf  dtim  of  um  lum 
HtatM  for  tba  peat  three  yeara. 

SAMUY  VioG&E   (a  Mlaar}-Mr.  1 


J.  I'eaket,  H.  Lee,  J.  RtobardsoaTand'  Hany  Rawk ; 
MlMM  Cora  Tkaoer,  J.  Waldron,  and  B.  Marble. 


BE   (a  Miaar>-lir.  »jut*u.*  _    ^ 

Meeen.  W.  E.  okeridjui,  U.  Waldroa,  M.  Uafbam,  E.  VLo'!\t»A,  L- B^ 


Mew  bcaaeiy,  depicting  tbe  mooataia  neiiM,  rade  kf  kaU,  av  fm 
treoeofCailforuia,  paluted  by  Tboa.  W.  Hall  and  ewiitann. 

E. 


o 


PERA       COMIQU 


_^.Mr.B.Dt)n.TCB«B. 
THE  PIRA^IM  of  PEKZANCS, 
A  now  and  original  malodranatta  Opera,  taF  MMm.W.  S. 
AKTHUR  SCLUTAV,  erecy  araolng. 
Preoielod,at8,by  IN    tiw    SULKS, 

Meeera.  lower,  R.  Tanpla,  Ratiand  Banii^foa,  0.  Tm^ '• 
McKUmae  Shiriar,  Band,  tiwynaa.  Lama,  and  Emily  Oroei. 


PRINCE   of    WALES'S  THEATBE. 
Leaeea  aadManagar,  Mr.  EiMAS  BKKX 
Ihte  eT«Bta«Bt  7.M,  an  orlgtaaf  Comedietta. 

A     HAPPY    PAIR, 
By  8.liDnrRX  Smitr.        _  ,  ^ 
Ai  8.40,  HbRMAR  Mbritaui  and  F.  C  QBOTM^  eHftail  I^t 
FURGBT-MB-MOT.  ^^, 
(ByarrangameatwtthMlMOeoevl^reWtri.)      «,.  g.^ 
■V  MiM  ii.B«i**«  Ward,  Mie.  Beraerd  geei^  JW  ■« 

^ ABaaLeylon;Mr.BtairBre^*: 

Floekton,  Mr.  B<erbohm  Ttaa,  Mr.  Bdwia  Beltay.  Mr.  laa  MariMo,  vm 
Mr.  Jobn  Claf  too*  , 

.UootaopeaalTJO.   Ho  FImb  of  a«y  deeul|«to. 
Rox-offloe  open  daily  ftom  U  lo  A 


Charadan  by  Miaa  Ueneritva 
FXttieon,  Mra.  Leigb  Marray,  MlM 


H  E  A  T  K  K. 


Y  A  L  T  Y     T 

.Mr.BD<U«BWCijMaBa|ar,Mlr.W.AaAirA» 

lliie  Evenlug,  at  8,  T  R  E  M  I  8. 


RO  Y 
Leeaea,! 

This  Evenlug,  l.  .^ 

Followed,  at  V.4a,bgr  curiu.       ,.         «.^  w.i.«r  ini 

MeMre.  Uiarka  ATtatord,  E.  Strlck.  S.  WI  Wii«b»  D^njf  JfSj 
Fred  Irving,  and  Cbarica  Ofo»M ;  MeidemM  AmaJie,  J'^**^'^^ 
WUllMne,  Ratio  Lea,  Maria  Haxtl^  liUax  UaMBSM^  AiSe  luMV. "-" 
Don,  and  Roee  LnJcn.  ,  ^    ,—.-.■■ 

IllBBQflM4MprodMed  ««iC«>»,fW*,2fiIi£S5? 
Box-ofltoa^poifrNBUtoA.  »*lw"l"f""' 


MiT  8,  1860.3 


THE  ACADEMY. 


3SS 


BATURDAT,  MAT  8,  1880. 
ITo.  418.  New  Series. 


Ths  Bditob  eaimot  undertake  to  returnf  or 
to  eorreepand  with  the  toritert  qf^  refected 
Hpt, 


B  ie  partieularUf  reqvetted  that  all  buHness 
lettere  regarding  the  supply  of  the  paper^ 
Sfe,^  mag  he  addressed  to  the  Pttblisheb, 
and  not  to  the  Editob. 


LITERATURE. 
Old  Glasgow:    the  Place  and  the  People- 
From     the    Soman    Occupation    to    the 
Eighteenth  Century.     By  Andrew  Mao- 
george.     (Glasgow :  Blackie  &  Son.) 

The  present  city  is  so  essentially  modem 
that  to  many  the  Yery  idea  of  Old  Glasgow 
will  be  a  norelty.    There  are  towns  whose 
continued  eziBtence    depends    more  or  less 
upon  their  past  reputation;  but  Glasgow  is 
not   one    of  them.      Neither    architectural 
aatiqaities  nor    historical   association    form 
in  appredable  part  of  its  present  attractions. 
SoeiaUy  and  intellectually  it  is  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  utilitarian ;   and  the  home  of 
its  inhabitants  is  therefore  utilitarian — and 
modem.     For  the  pulse  of  life  that  beats  in 
its  streets  is  the  yigorous  throb  of  modem 
civilisation,  impatient  of  all  that  hampers  its 
course,  and  ready  to  remove  the  ancient  land- 
mark long  before  it  has  had  time  to  become 
renerable.    The  map  which  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  present  volume  affords  sufficient 
proof  of  this  characteristic.    There,  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  double-page  plan  of  Glasgow 
in  1879,  a  few  red  dots  scattered  about  the 
intersection  of  two  streets  indicate  its  size 
only  a  hundred  years  ago ;  and  the  population, 
▼hich    was    then  little  over  4,000,  is  now 
estimated  at  more  than   740,000.    To  the 
outward  eye,  therefore.  Old  Glasgow  is  now 
almost  invisible.    For  modern  Glasgow  has 
done  more  than  engulf  the  ancient  city ;  the 
City  Improvement  Trast  has  well-nigh  im- 
proved it  off  the  face  of  the  earth.    Since  the 
college  buildings  were  turned  into  a  railway 
station,  the  grand  old  cathedral  is  almost  the 
sole  remaining  monument  of  the  past ;  and  its 
patron,  St.  Mungo,  though  he  yet  remains 
in  name  at  least  the  city's  tutelary  guardian, 
has  long  since  been  supplanted  in  the  com- 
mercial affeetions  of  its  inhabitants  by  his 
brother-saint,  RoUox — whose  name,  by-the« 
way,  the  author  shows  to  be  a  corruption  of 
St.    Roche— of   evil    chemical    odour,   very 
different  from  the  appropriate  one  of  sanctity 
in  which  he  doubtless  died. 

But  the  grimy  embodiment  of  nineteenth- 
century  u^itarianism  has  a  past,  and  an 
interesting  one,  as  readers  of  the  present 
volume  cannot  fail  to  discover.  Its  author, 
a  local  "  writer  " — angliee  solicitor— of  well- 
known  antiquarian  knowledge,  in  an  account 
ci  the  armorud  bearings  of  Glasgow,  privately 
published  by  him  some  thirteen  years  ago, 
indicated  his  conviction  that  the  early  history 
of  the  city  had  still  to  be  written,  and  ez- 
presied  the  hope  that  it  might  soon  be  under- 
taken. No  one,  probably,  is  more  competent 
ibr  the  work  than  Mr.  Macgeorge,  and  by  the 


present  handsome  quarto  in  which  he  has 
embodied  the  results  of  his  labours  he  has 
placed  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  not 
only  his  fellow-citizens,  but  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  antiquarian  history  of  the 
district,  or,  indeed,  in  that  of  the  South-west 
of  Scotland  generally.    For  it  is  really  only 
by  a  figure  of  speech  that  one  can  talk  of 
Glasgow  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion ;  and  the  first  six  or  eight  chapters  of 
Mr.  Macgeorge*s  book,  in  which  he  discusses 
the  legend  of  the  first  bishop,  the  name  of  the 
city,  the  early  church,  the  early  inhabitants, 
their  language  and  houses,  and  the  tenure  of 
property,  contain  remarks  and  illustrations 
more  or  less  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland  at  that  time.     Indeed, 
as  he  himself  observes,  even  in  the  eighth 
century  Glasgow    must    have  been  all  but 
unknown,  and    its    municipal    history  may 
properly  be  said  to  commence  only  with  the 
charter  of  William  the  Lion,  which,  in  1175, 
constituted  it  a  Bishop's  Burgh.     But  the 
opening  chapters  are,  nevertheless,  among  the 
most  interesting  in  the  book,  no  less  from 
their  wide  scope  than    from  the    range   of 
authorities  and  varied  sources  of  information 
from  which  they  are  compiled.     Beginning 
with  the  landing  of  Kentigem,  and  his  estab- 
lishment, about  A.s.  560,  of  a  mission  station 
on  the  shores  of  the  Clyde,  just  within  the 
great  Boman  wall  which  stretched  from  that 
river  to  the  Forth,  and  on  the  very  confines 
of  civilisation  at  that  time,  Mr.  Macgeorge 
describes  the  condition  of  the  country  under 
the  British  kings  whose  dominion  succeeded 
the  departure  of  the    Bomans    a    hundred 
years  before.    It  does  not  appear  that  Boman 
civilisation    made    any    lasting    impression 
on    this    part  of  the    country;  and   if  the 
"  weems  **    and    "  crannogs "     which    have 
been  of  late  discovered  in  this  and  similar 
districts  are    referable  to    this   period,  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants  certainly  do  not  show 
much  amenity  in  their  mode  of  life.      For 
his    account    of   these    ''Ancient  Britons" 
Mr.  Macgeorge  lays  an  immense  variety  of 
sources  under  contribution,  including  one  or 
two  pieces  of  Roman    sculpture  which  he 
describes  with  considerable  vividness,  drawing 
inferences  from  the  figures  upon  them  even 
as  to  the  moral  qualities  of  the  British  captives 
supposed  to  be  represented  which  do  at  least 
as  much  credit  to  his  own  imagination  as  to 
the  powers  of  the  Roman  artist.     With  regard 
to  the  language  spoken  in  these  times,  Mr. 
Macgeorge  shows  that,  while  at  first  it  was 
undoubtedly  Keltic,  and   differed    probably 
little  from  that  now  spoken  in  Wales,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tongue  soon  became  the  ver- 
nacular of  the    lowlands  of  Scotland;   and, 
indeed,   the  English  of  Canute's  song  was, 
allowing  for  provincial  differences,  "  the  same 
language  that  was  spoken  at  that  time  in  the 
little  fishing  village  founded  by  Kentigem  on 
the  banks  of  the  Clyde."     Of  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  Welsh  or  Keltic  speech  some 
interesting  instances  are  given,  notably  in  the 
names    of  the  city  and    its    patron    saint* 
Kentigem  is  derived  from  two  words,  cgn^ 
a  Welsh  word  meaning  chief  or  principal,  its 
Gaelic  equivalent  being  ceann,  a  head — and 
tegrn  or   degm — in  the   Gaelic  iigheam — a 
lord.    The  saint's  other  and  commoner  name 
is  pure  Welsh,   being  derived  from  mwyuj 


gentle  or  friendly,  and  cu  or  chu,  dear,  which 
in  composition  becomes  gu ;  hence  Mungu  or 
Mungo  means  simply  ''  dear  friend,"  and  re- 
mains a  common  enough  name  in  Glasgow  and 
its  neighbourhood  to  this  day,  an  evidence  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  Welsh  vernacular  was 
anciently  in  use  in  the  district.    For  the 
name  of  the  city  various  derivations  have 
been  sought,  the  favourite  being  from  the 
Gaelic  branch  of  the  ancient  luiguage ;  but 
Mr.  Macgeorge  shows  that  it  ako  is  pure 
Welsh,  meaning  '*  beloved  green  place,"  from 
glas,  green,  and  cu  or  gu^  dear,  as  in  Mungu. 
He   fJso  clears  up  a  difficulty,  which  has 
puzzled  many  archaeologists,  with  regard  to 
the  name  Glasgow,  which  appears  as  deschu 
in  the  MS.  life  of  Kentigern  by  Jocelyn,  the 
Monk  of  Fumess,  in  the  British  Museum ;  by 
showing  that  what  there  appears  Vidis  nothing 
but  a  careless  joining    by  the    transcriber 
of  the   letters   c  and  /;   the    word    really 
being  deschu^  the  same  as  glaschu,   which 
Jocelyn    says    it    was    called    in   his  time. 
Once    introduced,  Anglo-Saxon  rapidly  be- 
came   the    Lowland     Scottish     vernacular, 
and    the    specimens    of    it    given  by  Mr. 
Macgeoi^e— the   oldest    being  from    among 
the  papers  of  the  family  of  Murray  of  Auch- 
tertyre  in  Perthshire,  of  date  1385,  and  thus 
older  than  the  oldest  given  by  Prof.  Innes — 
are  readily  intelligible  to  the  English  reader 
who  has  a  slight  familiarity  with  the  broader 
sounds  of  the  Scottish  accent.     An  older  one 
still,  of  date  1379,  is  worth  quoting  as  a 
specimen  of  the  language  of  Glasgow  peoule 
five  hundred  years  ago.      It  is  given    Dy 
Thomas   of  Walsiogham  in  his  Chronicles, 
where,  describing  the  inroads  of  the  Scots 
into  England,  he  tells  us  that  they  found 
a  pestilence  prevailing  in  the  country,  which 
they  were  told  by  the  pious  inhabitants  had 
come  upon  them  by  'Hhe  special  grace  of 
•God,"    and    quotes  in  the    vernacular  the 
invocation  which  the  Scots  adopted  against 
it : — '*  Gode  and  Sainct  Mungo  Sainct  Bomayn 
and  Sainct  Andrew  schield  us  this  day  fro 
Goddis  grace  and  the  foule  death  that  Eng. 
lisch  men  dien  upon."     The  early  intimacy 
between  France  and  England  soon  led  to  the 
introduction    of   many    French    words  and 
idioms,    of    which    Mr.    Macgeorge    gives 
various    examples    from    the    town    council 
records,  such  as  the  prohibition  of  "  doyts  " 
and  "  dinnaries  " — the  former  still  surviving 
in    the  colloquialism,    ''not  worth  a  dite," 
the  expression  "paises,"  for  ''weigh,"  and 
words  such  as  "ashet,"  "jigot,"  "caraffe," 
and  others  still  familiar  enough  to  Scotchmen, 
though  unknown  south  of  the  Tweed.    A 
good  many  of  these  terms  date  from  the  time 
when  Queen  Mary's  Court  at  Edinburglf  was 
more  directly  under  French  influence,  such  as 
the  old  cry  of  "gardyloo"  {gardez  Veau)^ 
with  which  the  housewives  of   the  capital 
accompanied  the  discharge  of   dirty  water 
from  their  windows  into  the  street  below* 
And  Mr.  Macgeorge  might  also  have  cited 
that    typical    Scotch    coin,    the  "bawbee" 
{basse  piece)^  as  a  familiar  instance  of  the 
admixture  of  the  French  language  with  the 
Scotch. 

The  social  and  political  condition  of  the 
people  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
better  than  that  of  their  houses,  which,  so 
late  as  1661,  are  described  by  a  traveller  as 
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ovei  vioflieff^'iD  whhsb  ««'  0fl«n  fHAde  youiid 
holes  ov  wihdvwtt  t(r  ptit  'A«%  their  hende ;  ""^ 
f6r  Mn  Iftaegeovge'  i» '  maMe  t«  agi«e  wi%h 
B0o£  iiinee  Ib  .mt^enn^  thftfr  Mi'raOBi  died 
oat'ia  8oQfti«nd'  ebbii  aftei^  '1964,  Wh^n 
tlM  lfls6>  daiot  fA  <'^«ciyftlkip  '^  ^ras  proved 
in  a  SooMi '(3D«rtr  '  He-  qiiotes  a  eharter 
of  Jamee  :VI/  iw  ld«4,  f>ijf<?W  iittf^ro — 
i;^.^'  as  Iu9 '  i^xp}aiti0,  tb'o^e  of  the  old 
nattiie  population'  l^ho  hAd  long  been  in 
areMU!  of  ^lir^ry;  and  it  ia  certain  that 
till  thV  Act  of  George  III.  in  1799  a 
Bpeciea  of  property  in  the  persons  of  salters 
and  colliers  was  recognised  by  the  law,  they 
passing  as  fu^do  annexa  in  a  sale  of   the 

Sound  on  or  in  which  they  worked.  Mr. 
acgeorge  also  points  out  how  small  were 
the  rights  of  the  <*  bishop's  men  "  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  king's  burgesses, 
differing  on  this  point,  and  apparently  with 
reason,  from  Prof.  Innes'  opinion  that  there 
was  little  distinction  between  the  two  classes; 
and  shows  that  the  government  by  *'  provosts, 
aldermen  or  wardens,  and  bailies,"  of  which 
some  of  the  city's  historians  have  boasted  as 
showing  its  comparative  independence  so 
early  as  the  year  1268,  was  more  nominal 
than  real.  The  term  propositus,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  a  generic  name  for  repre- 
sentatives of  the  bishops  appointed  by  them- 
selves to  rule  the  city.  In  one  charter  of 
1322  quoted  by  the  author,  the  word  does 
not  occur  at  all,  although  the  bailies  are  men- 
tioned; and  he  tells  us  that  there  was  no 
"  provost "  of  Glasgow,  as  we  understand  the 
term,  till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  tenure  of  property  was,  of  course,  strictly 
feudal,  held  of  the  bishop,  as  afterwards  of 
the  king,  for  the  services  of  watch  and  ward, 
the  rural  proprietors  being  termed  "rent- 
allers  "^-a  species  of  copyholders,  who  paid  a 
small  rent  or,  in  certain  cases,  rendered 
services  for  the  land.  These  latter  had  no 
written  title,  their  names  being  simply 
entered  bv  the  archbishop  himself  in  the 
rental  book  of  the  diocese,  a  volume  of  which, 
in  the  handwriting  of  three  successive  arch- 
bishops from  1509  till  1570,  is  still  pre- 
served. Their  tenure  was  also  subject  to 
several  local  customs,  one  of  the  most  curious 
of  which  was  that  called  *'  Sanct  Mungo's 
Wedo,"  by  virtue  of  which  the  widow  of  a 
rentaller  was  entitled  to  retain  possession  of 
the  lands  during  her  widowhood. 

But  the  condition  of  the  burgesses  under 
the  bishops,  though  nominally  one  of  depend- 
ence, was  favourable  enough  to  their  material 
prosperity.  The  prelates  were  in  a  position 
to  secure  for  their  burgh  many  valuable 
privileges,  and  their  rule  was  notoriously  more 
benignant  than  that  of  the  feudal  barons — 
as  the  saying  ''  better  under  the  crozier  than 
under  the  lance"  testifies.  It  is  scarcely 
surprising,  then,  that  "  in  Glasgow  there  was 
an  influential  party  by  no  means  favourable 
to  that  great  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
reformation  of  religion  and  the  subsequent 
abjuration  of  episcopacy."  And,  indeed,  as 
Mr.  Macgeorge  goes  on  to  say, 

'<  the  effect  of  the  Beformation  was  at  first  very 
injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  Glasgow.  The 
seizure  by  the  Crown  and  the  ereat  barons  of 
property  which  had  originally  been  gifted  by 
private  liberality  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 


and'wUDh  betetiged  1;o  iAat  Ohtath,  after  as 
before  it  wais  relbrmed,  -by  a  title  as  indefeasible 
as  that  by  whiehtbe  locds  held  their  own  lands, 
waa  an  act  of  T^ijuatifiable  spoliatioii.  And  it 
WAS  rendered  9till  more  oppressive  by  the  mode 
ii;  which  the  lords  exerdsed  their  usurped 
rights." 

Mr.  Macgeorge  is  evidently  a  warm  friend 
of  the  Church  as  by  law  established,  and  the 
defence  he  makes  for  it  is  worthy  the  notice 
of  Scottish  ecclesiastical  politicians  as  at 
least  novel.  In  discussing  the  inquisition  of 
David  I.  and  its  effect  on  the  see  of  Glasgow, 
he  takes  occasion  to  protest  against  the  com- 
mon idea  of  a  State  Church. 

**With  certain  trifling  exceptions  in  our  own 
day— so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  mentioning — 
the  Church  in  Scotland  has  never  received  any 
endowment  either  from  the  Crown  or  from  the 
State.  If  David  was  'a  sair  saunt  for  the 
Crown,'  the  see  of  Glasgow  certainly  experienced 
none  of  his  bounty.  It  was  endowed,  as  all 
the  other  parishes  both  in  England  and  Scotland 
were  endowed,  by  the  private  voluntary  liberality 
of  the  great  landowners,  and  it  is  a  remnant 
of  these  grants,  and  that  a  yery  small  one, 
which  now  forms  the  endowment  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland — ^a  Church  whose  doctrine  has  been 
from  time  to  time  modified  or  reformed,  but 
which  in  historical  continuity  and  in  a  strictly 
legal  sense,  is  identically  the  same  Church  as 
that  on  which  the  endowments  were  first 
bestowed." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  the  criticism 
of  the  "  great  landowners  "  themselves  upon 
these  observations.  They  might  possibly 
have  a  word  to  say  about  the  preces  et 
lachrymae  for  which  they  all — with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  late  Mr.  Baird — 
carefully  stipulated  in  making  their  grants, 
and,  in  this  view,  *' historical  continuity" 
seems  a  rather  dubious  defence  for  the 
present  Kirk  of  Scotland  in  its  legal  aspect. 

Passing  from  the  ''  bishop's  burgh  "  to  the 
"royal  burgh,"  which  Glasgow  was  created 
by  the  charter  of  Charles  I.  in  1636,  Mr. 
Macgeorge  describes  in  detail  the  municipal 
and  social  condition  of  the  "  king's  bur- 
gesses ; "  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  after  the 
Keformation  ;  the  early  history  of  trade  and 
commerce,  and  the  successive  improvements 
upon  the  River  Clyde  ;  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  town  at  different  times,  and  its  police 
arrangements ;  the  amusements  and  education 
of  the  citizens  and  their  literary  activity;  and 
the  value  of  property  and  prices  of  com- 
modities in  the  city  at  various  times — ^all 
subjects  of  interest  to  present-day  Glaswe- 
gians ;  and  concludes  with  a  comparison — 
eminently  flattering  to  them — between  the 
former  and  present  condition  of  the  city.  In 
all  this  we  have  a  minute  and  most  interesting 
picture  of  the  every-day  life  of  Old  Glasgow 
from  the  earliest  times,  drawn  from  a  varied 
collection  of  sources,  among  which  the  most 
important  are  probably  the  Selections  from 
the  Town  Council  Records,  recently  edited 
for  the  Scottish  Burgh  Record  Society  by  the 
present  town  clerk  of  Glasgow;  but  it  is 
impossible  within  present  limits  to  do  more 
than  mention  the  mass  of  useful  and  interest- 
ing  information  thus  presented.  From  the 
chapter  upon  the  university  the  curious  fact 
may  be  mentioned  that  its  constitution  and 
discipline  appear  to  have  resembled,  even 
more  closely  then  than  now,  those  of  the 
German  universities  of  the  present  day,  even 


to  the  career,  %  room  in  the  old  tower 
now  demolished.  And  Mr,  Macgeorge  men- 
tions a  trial  of  a  student  for  murder,  con- 
ducted by  the  rector,  the  dean  of  faculty, 
and  three  regents  as  asseeaon,  with  the  help 
of  *'  ane  inqueist  of  honest  men."  who,  how- 
ever, having  doubts  of  the  competency  of  the 
court's  jurisdiction,  carefully  stipulated  be- 
forehand that  the  university  should  hold  them 
free  of  all  cost,  danger,  and  expense 

<'  in  regaird  they  dedaired  the  caice  to  be 
singular  never  hayeing  occurred  in  the  aidge 
of  befor  to  ther  knowledge,^  and  the  ri^ hta  and 
priviledges  of  the  universitie  not  bemg  pro- 
duced to  them  to  deir  ther  ^riviledge  for  holding 
of  criminall  courts  and  to  sitt  and  oognose  upon 
cryms  of  the  lyke  natur." 

With  the  cathedral  Mr.  Macgeorge  deals 
from  a  point  of  view  too  exclusively  anti- 
quarian, and  it  is  at  least  difficult  to  sym- 
pathise with  his  wholesale  condemnation  of 
the  authorities  for  the  time  who,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  removed  the  last  of  the  two  towers 
which  formerly  disfigpired  its  western  front. 
That  these  were  of  an  age  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  the  nave  itself  there  is  perhaps  little 
doubt,  but  that  they  were  as  eertainly  an  after- 
thought appears  from  the  pages  of  Mr.  Mac- 
george himself.     For 

*'  the  jambs  of  the  west  window  of  the  north 
aisle,  which  was  covered  up  by  the  tower, 
were  found  when  exposed  to  be  quite  fresh. 
Th&rt  was  no  ckcLSs  cutfw  glazing,  and  evidently 
the  window  had  never  been  used  before  the 
erection  of  the  tower," 

Even,  therefore,  had  western  towers  formed 
part  of  the  original  design,  the  idea  was, 
perhaps  from  want  of  means,  subsequently 
abandoned,  and  though  re-adoptsd  was  eer- 
tainly not  in  the  contemplation  of  the  bmlders 
of  the  nave.  In  a  series  of  skilful  architec- 
tural drawings  of  the  cathedral  publiahed  in 
1835  by  a  Mr.  Collie  (from  which,  by-the* 
way,  some  better  views  might  have  been 
obtained  than  the  tame  and  somewhat  ex- 
hausted-looking plates  of  the  crypt  and  Lady 
Chapel  which  Mr.  Macgeorge  gives),  the 
towers  appear  overlapping  the  central  western 
window  on  both  sidea,  and  their  atyle  is  oer< 
tainly  little  in  keeping  with  that  of  the  body 
of  the  church,  as,  indeed,  may  be  seen  from 
the  frontispiece  to  the  present  volame. 
Demolition  to  some  extent  is  perhaps 
inseparable  from  restoration,  but  visitors  to 
the  most  perfect  ecclesiastical  atructure  in 
Scotland  may  be  safely  lefc  to  judge  for  them* 
selves  whether  or  not,  in  Mr.  Maogeorge's 
words,  *<the  mutilated  building  remuna  a 
disgrace  to  the  city  and  a  monument  of  bad 
taste  and  ignorance."  It  does  not,  certainly, 
follow  that  demolition  is  restoration  ;  but  Mr. 
Macgeorge  appears  in  his  antiquarian  seal  to 
have  rather  overstated  a  case  for  which  a 
more  moderate  advocate  would  probably  have 
obtained  a  better  hearing.  It  woold  have 
been  interesting,  too,  to  have  had  from  the 
author  some  explanation  of  the  curious 
irregularity  which  exists  in  the  ontside  wall 
of  the  chancel  or  Lady  Chapel  at  its  south- 
east comer.  Apparently  there  haa  been  an 
error  committed  in  laying  off  the  site,  which 
it  is  just  posaible  some  old  records  might 
mention. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss  Old  Oku* 
goto   at   greater   length,   but   enoogh    hae 
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probaUy  beaa  add  to  show  that  it  in  all 
respedts  realises  the  promise  of  its  Preface. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  hook  is 

printed  and  bound  with  taste  and  elegance, 

and    illustrated  with  a  number  of  woodcuts 

and  engravings  of  Tarious  degrees  of  artistic 

and  antiquarian  merit.     In  the  fqrmer  respect 

perhaps  more  might  have  been  desired.     The 

frontispiece  is  said  by  the  author  to  be  from  a 

drawing  by  ^*  my  friend  Mr.  W.  L.  Leitch, 

one  of  the  greatest  of  living  artists."     It  is  a 

rather  unfortunate  specimen  upon  which  to 

maintain  so  high  a  title,  for  which,  indeed,  the 

author's    friendship   appears  a  much    more 

probable  foundation.    If  the  yiew  of  the  Old 

Bridge  on  p.  166  is  really  printed,  as  Mr. 

Macgeorge  believes,  from  the  original  plate,  it 

is   certainly  to  be    remtted    that    all    the 

qualities  of  an  etching  have  been  lost  by  the 

glaze  put  over  it,  which  gives  it  the  appearance 

of  an  ordinBTj /aesimile.    But  this  is  perhaps 

bypercriticism,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  speak  of 

Old  OhugoiJD  as  the  careful  handling  of  an 

interesting  subject  by  one  who  knows  and 

loves  it  well.  Gso.  Bubket. 


Ps/A  and  Chah  A  Discussion  on  the  Ele- 
ments of  Oivilisation  and  the  Conditions 
of  Happiness*  By  M.  M.  Kalischy  Ph.D., 
M.A.  (Iiongmans.) 
Thb  first  and  strongest  impression  of  most 
readers  of  this  book  is  likely  to  be  surprise  at 
its  having  proceeded  from  its  author.  Every- 
one knew  that  Dr.  Kalisch  was  a  man  of 
candid  and  open  mind — a  man,  moreover, 
not  afraid  to  confess  to  having  changed  the 
opinions  that  he  had  once  not  only  held,  but 
published;  but  few  would  be  prepared  to 
expect  from  a  German  Jewish  scholar  either 
the  encyclopaedic  culture  or  the  thorough 
and  hearty  sympathy  with  the  most  opposite 
schools  of  thought  that  characterise  this 
work. 

For  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  for  any 
one  man  to  give  a  clearer  or  fairer  summary 
and  statement — it  would  be  difficult  for  any- 
one to  give  a  more  temperate  or  more 
judicious  estimate — of  the  various  forms  in 
which  the  thought  of  the  present  day  is  cast. 
Orthodox  and  liberal  Jews,  Christians  of 
various  degrees  of  orthodoxy  and  liberalism, 
German  Biblical  critics,  Hellenising  neo- 
pagans,  a  Materialist  of  the  school  of 
Uaeckel,  a  Moslem,  a  Parsee,  a  Buddhist, 
and  a  member  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  are 
made  to  state  and  advocate  their  respective 
news  as  to  the  end  and  the  conditions  of 
human  life  in  terms  which  can  hardly  be 
thought  inadequate  by  the  actual  adherents 
of  the  systems  represented.  If  we  think  that 
the  author  has  not  been  as  successful  in  har- 
monising the  elements  of  truth  and  goodness 
in  every  system  as  in  doing  justice  to  each 
separately,  this  is  no  more  than  saying  that 
his  book  is  not  the  last  word  of  speculation — 
not  the  final  and  supreme  solution  of  all 
tbe  problems  of  religious  and  philosophical 
thought. 

But  judged  as  a  statement  of  the  present 
^'iituation"  in  the  world  of  thought,  the 
book  is  excellent,  though  even  so  not  perfect. 
For  one  thing,  the  form  is  not  as  good  as  the 
matter.  The  book  is  *'a  discussion"  or 
dialogue  between  a  wealthy  and  cultivated 


London  Jew,  and  fifteen  of  his  **  native  and 
foreign  guests  "  '*  during  the  year  of  the  last 
Interoatlonal  Exhibition."  Now  the  form  of 
a  dialogue  is  not  only  a  difficult  one  to  treat 
artistically  ;  it  forces  on  the  author  a  sort  of 
dilemma — either  the  parties  to  it  must  be 
mere  dummies,  or  their  individual  characters 
will  modify,  and  their  individual  frailties 
impair,  their  mode  of  advocating  their 
opinions.  Dr.  Kalisch  has  chosen  the  latter 
alternative,  and  perhaps  it  is  well  for  hb 
readers  that  he  has.  The  characters  intro- 
duced cannot,  indeed,  as  in  the  New  Bepttblie, 
he  identified  with  living  persons,  though  in 
one  or  two  individual  features  may  be  recog- 
nised ;  yet  they  are  not  mere  conventional 
types,  but  men  as  much  alive  as  the  author 
could  make  them.  The  dramatic  power  dis- 
played is  not  perhaps  very  high  ;  still,  each  of 
the  speakers  is  pretty  well  individualised;  and 
there  are  occasional  touches  of  a  rather 
elephantine  humour — especially  where  the 
self-confident  and  jovial  Materialist  thinks 
himself  called  upon  to  preach  the  formulae  of 
a  solemn  pessimism.  And  but  for  such  relief 
as  these  features  give,  the  learning,  and  even 
the  cleverness,  of  the  book  would  not  prevent 
its  being  dull ;  as  it  is,  it  is  readable  enough, 
and  is  written  (with  a  few  exceptions)  in  very 
good  English.  Only  one  could  wish  that  the 
interlocutors  were  rather  more  courteous  in 
their  manner  toward  each  other,  and  gave 
less  frequent  occasion  for  the  host  to  intervene 
as  Moderator.  It  is  no  more  than  natural, 
indeed,  that  some  of  them  should  sometimes 
lose  their  tempers — ^it  is,  perhaps,  in  accord- 
ance with  probability  that  the  rigidly  orthodox 
Humphrey  and  the  materialist  Atting- 
hausen  should  do  so  oftenest ;  but  it  gives  to 
the  host  (and  perhaps  to  the  author)  an 
unfair  advantage  when  those  he  criticises 
rouse  prejudice  against  them  by  their  bad 
manners,  while  he  himself  is  made  by  his 
position  secure  of  the  last  word. 

Still  it  is  not  easy  to  name  more  than  two 
points  in  which  the  argument  seems  unfair  or 
defective.  One  is,  that  Christianity  is  treated 
throughout  as  synonymous  with  Protestantism. 
Most  Catholic  and  all  liberal  Christians  would 
feel  that  their  faith  was  misrepresented  in 
Mendoza's  argument  (pp.  175  eiteqq.)  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  in  its  crudest 
*^ Evangelical"  form;  while  most  liberal  and 
all  Catholic  theologians  would  feel  untouched 
by  the  arguments  that  follow  against  the 
Galvinistic  doctrine  of  Election  and  the 
Lutheran  one  of  Justification.  It  is  a 
double  unfairness  when  '*  Christianity "  is 
held  responsible  at  once  for  the  intolerance  of 
Catholics  toward  Jews  and  others  and  for 
the  rash  and  crude  over-statements  of  Pro- 
testant controversialists. 

A  more  subtle  and  perhaps  less  certain 
objection  may  be  made  to  the  author's  attitude 
towards  Theism,  which,  together  with  the 
doctrine  of  a  personal  immortality,  is  treated 
as  an  open  question,  the  solution  of  which  is 
not  essential  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
religious  life.  It  is  argued  powerfully  that  a 
philosophic  explanation  of  the  universe  is 
possible — perhaps  in  our  time  is  easier — 
without  the  hypothesis  of  a  Creator;  it  is 
shown  practically,  by  the  tone  of  this  book 
itself  as  well  as  by  the  extracts  from 
SpinozSi   that  an  earnest  and  high-minded 


religion  is  possible  without  it)  yihile  thei 
existence  of  Buddhism  has  long  been  known 
to  prove  that  such  a  religion  may  not  only 
he  formulated,  but  may  stan4  being  prei^ohe^ 
and  popularised.  But  the  bistoury  of  Buddhism 
might  also  prove  that,  though  %  r^iligiou  may 
exist  without  a  god  for  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  life,  it  cannot  dispense  with  one  as  the 
guide  of  life;  if  not  wanted  as  an  answer  to 
speculation,  he  is  needed  as  an  object  for 
affection.  It  is  useless  to  denounce  the 
deification  of  the  Buddha  (is  inconsistent 
with  his  own  teaching ;  the  question  remains> 
Why  was  he  deified  in  spite  of  it?  After 
all,  the  thoughtful  religions  of  the  world 
have  agreed  in  this — they  have  ofiered  a 
supreme  object  to  the  emotioqs  (in  their 
higher  forms  especially  to  the  loye)  of  their 
adherents ;  and  a  religion  which  gives  us  no 
one  and  nothing  to  love  is,  ipao  facto,  unable 
to  claim  the  whole  heritage  of  the  existing 
'* positive*'  religions.  The  vant  is  half 
acknowledged  in  the  last  sentenop  of  thf) 
book,  where  it  is  hinted  that  sexual  or  oour 
jugal  love  mii^y  supply  the  void.  Now  most 
religions  (Buddhism  is  au  important  ex- 
ception, Christianity  an  important  instance) 
have  yielded  to  the  instioot  which  bids  us 
consecrate  and  idealise  that  pa^siop,  ancL  have 
faced  the  moral  risk  involved  iu  doing  so.  Bub 
have  they  justified  this  consecration  to  the 
intellect — have  they  even  escaped  the  moral 
risk — except  so  far  as  they  haye  represented 
the  sacredness  of  the  passioq  as  typical  or 
sacramental  ?  And  what  means  are  to  be  found 
for  doing  so  apart  from  Theism  ? 

W1X1.1A.M  HsvaT  Sjhcox. 


History  of  the  Zulu  War  and  its  Origin. 
By  Frances  £.  Colenso.  Assisted  in  those 
portions  of  the  work  which  touch  upon 
military  matters  by  Li^ut.-Col.  Edward 
Durnford.     (Chapman  &  Hall.) 

Wb  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the 
present  work  the  fairest,  the  most  complete, 
and  altogether  the  most  valuable  which  has 
appeared  on  the  Zulu  War  and  its  antecedents. 
The  subject  is  one  so  full  of  painful  matter 
from  beginning  to  end  that  the  natural  desire 
to  put  it  aside,  and  if  possible  forget  it,  may 
be  pardoned.  But  it  is  not  by  forgetfulness 
that  wrongs  can  be  redressed,  or  a  vicipua 
policy  reversed.  The  more  the  true  facts 
of  the  case  are  laid  clearly  and  impartially 
before  the  public,  fireed  from  the  verbiage  under 
whiiih  interested  parties  well  kuow  how  to 
hide  them,  the  better  prospect  there  is  of 
such  a  change  being  brou^t  about  in  the 
management  of  South  African  afiiurs  as  to 
make  a  recurrence  of  such  events  as  Miss 
Colenso  treats  of  impossible. 

Miss  Colenso  apologises  for  undertaking  a 
woric  which  her  father  or  sister  would  have 
done  so  much  better.  No  apology  is  necessary 
on  her  part.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to 
set  out  the  causes  of  the  Zulu  War  with 
greater  clearness  and  ability,  or  to  ex? 
pose  wiUi  a  firmer  hand  the  long  course 
of  chicane,  misrepresentation,  and  double* 
dealing  which  brought  that  war  about. 

The  relations  between  tha  Zulus  and  the 
colonists  had  for  twenty  years  before  the  war 
been  those  of  perfect  peace  ai^d  quist.  The 
tranquillity  of  their  border  was  a  matter  of 
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pride  as  compared  with  the  disturbed  and 
uncertaia  boundaries  between  Zululand  and 
the  Transvaal.  These  peaceful  relations 
•  might  have  been  maintained  to  the  present 
day  had  not  the  project  of  a  South  African 
empire  dazzled  the  eyes  of  certain  politicians 
at  home  and  in  Africa.  Once  started,  their 
project  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  at  all 
hazards,  and  it  found  able  as  well  as  unscru- 
pulous supporters.  We  agree  with  Miss 
Golenso  in  thinking  this  project  the  first 
cause,  but  it  was  not  the  ouly  cause  of  the 
Zulu  War.  In  our  opinion  the  long  hostility 
to  the  Boers  and  the  greed  of  the  colonists 
had  their  share  io  the  deplorable  result, 
though  she  does  not  dwell  on  them. 

The  first  in  the  chain  of  events  which  led 
up  to  the  war  is  the  so-called  coronation  of 
Cetywayo  (Mi^s  Colenso  endeavours  to  indi- 
cate  the  sound  by  writing  Cetshwayo)  by  Sir 
T.  (then  Mr.)  Shepstone.  It  was  frequently 
asserted  at  the  time  in  Natal  that  this  coro- 
nation ceremony  was  nothing  better  than  a 
farce,  and  so  indeed  it  was  if  we  only  look  at 
the  coronation  robe  of  a  lady's  opera  cloak  and 
the  pasteboard  and  tinsel  crown  (the  mean- 
ness of  which  was  not  lost  on  the  King); 
but  it  was  undertaken  with  a  purpose,  and 
was  part  of  a  policy  which  bore  bitter  fruit. 

The  next  act  in  the  drama  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Ama-Hlubi  tribe,  and  the  trial 
and  condemnation  of  Langalibalele,  to  be 
immediately  followed  by  the  attack  on  the 
well-to-do  and  quiet  little  tribe  of  the  Putini. 
These  wretched  creatures,  taken  by  surprise, 
hardly  made  any  resistance.  The  whole 
tribe,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  carried  down  to  Pietermaritz- 
burg,  their  cattle  and  goods  confiscated,  their 
homes  destroyed.  For  this  act  the  Lieut.- 
Governor  of  Natal,  Sir  B.  Pine,  was  recalled. 
The  gallant  Col.  Durnford,  as  long  as  he 
lived,  spared  no  pains,  and  risked  his  popu- 
larity, to  obtain  some  recompense  for  the 
Putini*  Up  to  the  present  time  but  scanty 
justice  has  been  done  them.  What  Lord 
Carnarvon  thought  of  these  two  outrages  is 
dear,  but  how  is  his  own  subsequent  conduct 
to  be  accounted  for  ?  Was  his  keen  sense  of 
right  and  justice  dazed  by  the  splendour  of 
the  South  African  empire  ? 

We  now  come  to  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal.    Miss  Colenso  writes  :— 

"  It  has  been  amply  shown  since  that  the  real 
feeling  of  the  country  was  exceedingly  averse 
to  English  interference  with  its  liberties,  and 
that  the  congratulatory  addresses  presented,  and 
demonstrations  made  in  favour  of  what  had 
been  done,  were  but  expressions  of  feeling  from 
the  foreign  element  in  the  Transvaal,  and  got 
up  by  a  few  people  personally  interested  on  the 
nde  of  English  authority." 

The  one  excuse,  and  the  only  one,  in  Miss 
Colenso's  eyes,  for  our  seizure  of  the  Bepublic 
was  the  iU-treatment  of  the  natives  by  the 
Boers,  in  which  she  entirely  believes;  but 
the  mouths  of  those  men  who  brought  about 
the  annexation  are  shut  on  this  point.  No 
sooner  was  that  violation  of  international  law 
perpetrated  than  its  authors,  partly  to  pacify 
the  Boers,  but  chiefly  to  carry  into  effect  the 
policy  of  which  the  annexation  was  a  part, 
adopted  the  quarrels  of  the  Boers,  turned 
against  the  very  people  whom  the  Boers  were 
accused  of  ill-treating^   and,  by  the  wars 


against  Sikukuni  and  the  Zulus,  caused  more 
misery,  shed  more  blood,  and  destroyed  more 
property  than  can  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  Boers  since  they  first  set  foot  in  the 
Transvaal. 

The  chapters  on  **  the  disputed  territory  " 
and  *Hhe  Boundary  Commission"  are  per- 
haps the  ablest  in  the  whole  book.  The 
authoress  has  thoroughly  grasped  a  very 
intricate  subject,  has  mastered  its  details,  and 
made  it  clear  to  all  who  choose  to  follow  her. 
The  Boundary  Commissioners  did  their  work 
thoroughly  and  honestly ;  and  had  their 
award,  which  was  approved  of  by  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  been  carried  out,  peace  would  have 
been  maintained.  Miss  Colenso  is  clear  that 
long  ere  this  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  resolved  on 
war.  Her  reasons  will  not  easily  be  opposed, 
and  certainly  the  way  in  which  Sir  Bartle 
shifted  his  ground  and  altered  the  award  is 
capable  of  no  other  construction.  The 
ultimatum  he  issued,  containing  thirteen 
demands,  was  such  as  no  independent  poten- 
tate could  possibly  have  agreed  to.  One  of 
these  demands  was,  ''Observance  of  the 
coronation  '  promises.'  "  Now  we  have  the 
authority  of  Sir  B.  Pine  and  the  three 
secretaries  for  the  colonies — Lord  Kimberley, 
Lord  Carnarvon,  and  Sir  M.  Hicks- Beach — 
that  no  such  promises  were  ever  made.  The 
Zulu  King  was  pressed  in  the  harshest  way, 
all  explanations  disregarded,  all  requests  for 
time  treated  as  insolent  pretexts,  and  our 
preparations  for  invasion  hurried  on.  Yet 
he  had  attempted  to  fulfil  some  of 
the  conditions  demanded,  and  it  was 
plain  enough,  according  to  Miss  Colenso, 
that,  even  when  he  found  that  war  would  be 
forced  upon  him,  he  only  contemplated  self- 
defence.  Up  to  this  time  his  anxious  wish, 
during  his  whole  reign  and  previously  while 
he  governed  for  his  father,  was  to  live  on  good 
terms  with  the  colonists.  He  seems  to  have 
listened  patiently  to  the  lectures  of  Sir  T. 
Shepstone,  and  to  have  trusted  him  as  long  as 
possible ;  he  led,  according  to  Miss  Colenso, 
a  simple,  moderate,  useful  life,  and  ruled  his 
people  well  according  to  his  lights.  She 
asserts  that  he  was  not  a  treacherous  and 
bloodthirsty  Sovereign,  and  shows  how  much 
his  military  organisation  and  the  number  of 
his  troops  were  exaggerated,  and  even  makes 
no  allusion  to  the  commonly  received  stories 
of  the  necessity  for  his  young  men  "  washing 
their  spears."  She  considers  all  the  charges 
against  him  seriatim^  and  upon  every  one  of 
them  makes  a  very  good  case  for  him.  The 
epithet  of  '*  bloodthirsty "  is  unfortunately 
more  applicable  to  some  of  the  missionaries 
who  urged  on  Sir  Bartle  Frere  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  Zulus. 

We  have  no  space  left  to  go  into  the  war 
itself,  and  yet  this  part  of  the  book  is  not  less 
interesting  than  the  other.  The  authoress 
very  wisely  did  not  trust  herself  to  eater 
into  military  details,  but  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Lieut. -Col. 
Edward  Durnford,  brother  of  him  who  fell  at 
Isandhlwana,  and  who  is  responsible  for  this 
part  of  her  work.  The  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign is  unsparingly  criticised  and  Lord 
Chelmsford  severely  dealt  with.  Miss 
Colenso  carries  her  history  down  to  the 
settlement  of  Zululand  by  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  and  concludes  with  a  very  remark- 


able letter  firom  the  Dean  of  Pietermaritzburg 
to  Mr.  Gladstone. 

William  Wiokhim. 


"ENGLISH   MEK  OF  LBTTERS," 

Gowper,    By  Goldwin  Smith.    (Macmilkn.) 
This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  time  that  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  has  essayed  to  write  on  a 
purely  literary  subject.      He  has  won  hs 
spurs  on  another  field,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  new  adventure  will  enhance  his 
reputation.     The  merits   of  this  monograph 
are    chiefiy   negative.      That    the   book  is 
written  in  good  English  and  with  adequate 
care  need  not  be  said.     There  is  much  in  the 
narrative  that  is  admirable  in  thought  and 
utteranee,  but  it  conveys  the  impression  that 
the    author  has  accomplished  a  task  instead 
of  writing  about  Cowper  because  he  is  inter- 
ested in    the    subject.       Of   Cowper  as  a 
humourist,  as  a  wit,  as  a  writer  of  inimitable 
letters,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  estimate  is  far 
from  satisfactory.    It  may  be  questioned,  too, 
whether  he  appreciates  correctly  the  strength 
of    Cowper's   position   in   the  line  of  our 
poets ;  and  his  slighting  allusions  to  Pope 
seem  to  show  a  lack  of  sympathy  for  different 
forms  of  poetical  development.    It  maj  be 
true  that  Pope  was  an  ^'  arch-versifier,"  and 
the  term  "  hard  glitter  "  when  applied  to  tiiat 
poet  may  not  be  wholly  inappropriate ;  bat 
the  impression  conveyed  by  such  designations 
is,  we  conceive,  a  false  one,  just  as  false  as 
the  general  allusion  to  Pope's  great  critic  and 
biographer  as    ''the    tasteless  and  iUiberd 
Johnson."     When,  by-the-way,    the  wr/'ter 
observes  that  the  relations  of  man  with  Deitj 
transcend  and  repel  poetical  treatment,  and 
that  -there  is  nothing  in  them  on  which  the 
creative  imagination  can  be  exercised,  one 
recals  instantly  the  sonorous,  well-balanced, 
but  illogical  assertions   on  the  same  sabjeeb 
in  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,    It  would  be 
easy  to  point  out  trifling  statements  in  the 
biography  which  are  fairly  open  to  discossion. 
Such  statements  must  occur  in  e?ery  book  in 
which  the  author  exercises  an  independent 
judgment.    If  the  story  told  by  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  is  less  attractive  than  some  of  the  earlier 
narratives  in  this  series  of  ^'  Men  of  Letters," 
its  fault  may  be  due  partly  to  the  theme. 
The  pathetic  life  of  Cowper  has  been  written 
so  often,  and  in  a  few  instances  so  well,  that 
the  author  may  have  found  it  difficult  to 
treat  a  subject  already  familiar  to  his  readers 
Whether  Cowper's  religion  sent  him  mad 
or  was  the  means  of  restoring  hina  to  aanity 
has  been  discussed  again  and  again  bj  ^'old 
women  of   both  sexes."    Those  of  us  who 
believe  that  Christianity  is  divine  may  allow 
that  the  form  in  which  it  was  presented  to 
Cowper  had  many  aspects  that  were  far  from 
godlike.     The  sensitive  poet  was  nurtured  in  » 
religious  school  that  is  apt  to  mistake  Calvin 
for  Christ;  and,generou8  as  was  John  Newton  a 
friendship  for  Cowper,  it  was  not  likdj,  bj 
his  own  confession,  to  minister  to  a  mind 
diseased.  "  Nothing,  too,  could  well  hsfe  been 
less  fortunate  than  the  physical  conditions 
under  which  the  poet  fought  with  the  meU^ 
choly  that  embittered  his  Ufe;  but  he  did 
fight  bravely  almost  to  the  kst;  and,  con- 
sidering  the  vast  relief  he  found  in  the  tram- 
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kfdon  of  Homer,  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
biographer  that  in  undertaking  that  work  he 
was  under  an  evil  star.  **  The  translation  of 
Homer  is,"  he  says  pithily,  "  the  Polar  Ex- 
pedition of  literatare,  always  failing,  yet  still 
desperately  renewed;"  and  he  adds  that 
although  Cowper  preserves  at  least  the  dignity 
of  the  original,  and  never  lacks  the  guidance 
of  good  taste,  his  translation,  while  com- 
mending itself  in  a  certain  measure  to  the 
taste  of  cultivated  men,  ''  delights  nobody." 
The  assertion  is  inaccurate.  Cowper's  Homer 
has  charmed  many  men  of  culture.  Thomas 
Campbell,  among  others,  expressed  for  it  the 
warmest  admiration  ;  and  Rogers,  who  could 
not  read  Pope's  translation,  said : — '^  I  delight 
in  Cowpei's  Somer ;  I  have  read  it  again  and 
again." 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  Cowper's  poetry 
apart  from  the  author.  In  perusing  his 
verses  we  remember  the  man,  and  read  be- 
tween the  lines  the  principal  incidents  of  his  life. 
In  relating  one  of  the  earliest  and  saddest 
scenes  in  the  tragedy  the  writer  observes : — 
**Let  those  whom  despondency  assails  read 
this  passage  of  Cowper's  life,  and  remember 
that  he  lived  to  write  John  Gilpin  and  The 
SiukJ'  But  he  lived  also  to  write  The 
Castaway,  and  died  *'in  the  depth  of 
hypochondria  "— *'  so  near  was  he,"  says  one 
of  the  best  of  his  biographers,  "  to  the  eternal 
sunrise,  and  yet  not  a  ray  of  its  light  appeared 
to  herald  the  day-dawn."  Melancholy  as 
Cowper's  biography  is  it  has  many  lovely 
gleams  of  brightness,  pictures  which  live  in 
&e  memory  and  make  the  poet's  name  dearer 
to  some  of  us  than  an  impartial  criticism  of 
his  poetry  would  justify,  Mrs.  Browning  has 
expressed  this  feeling  in  tender,  womanly 
verse;  and  in  his  graceful  prose  Southey 
has  shown  how  even  this  mournful  lot  had  its 
exquisite  alleviations.  Truly  does  he  say  that 
sad  as  Cowper's  story  is  it  is  not  altogether 
mournful.  No  man  had  ever  more  loving 
friends,  he  had  never  to  complain  of  injuries 
or  neglect,  men  had  no  part  in  bringing  on 
his  calamity,  and  **  he  would  not  have  found 
the  way  to  fame  unless  he  had  missed  the 
way  to  fortune."  Some  of  Cowper's  character- 
istics as  a  poet  are  thus  defined  by  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith : — 

"  Of  the  lyrical  depth  and  .'passion  of  the  great 
Bevolation  poets  Oowper  is  wholly  devoid. 
His  soul  was  stirred  by  no  movement  so 
mighty,  if  it  were  even  capable  of  the  impulse. 
Tenderness  he  has,  and  pathos  as  well  as  play- 
folness ;  he  has  unfailing  grace  and  ease ;  he 
has  deamess  like  that  of  a  trout  stream. 
Fashions,  even  our  fashions,  chan^^.  The 
more  metaphysical  poetry  of  our  time  has, 
indeed,  too  much  in  it  besides  the  metaphysics, 
to  be  in  any  danger  of  being  ever  laid  on  ^e 
shelf  with  the  once  admired  conceits  of  Cowley ; 
yet  it  may  one  day  in  part  lose,  while  the  easier 
and  more  limpid  kind  of  poetry  may  in  part 
regain,  its  charm." 

This  is  true,  and  might  perhaps  have  been 
put  more  strongly.  It  was  said  by  a  critic  of 
the  last  century  that  after  a  certain  period 
men  grow  weary  of  the  natural  and  search 
after  the  singular.  Happily,  what  is  fantastic 
m  literature,  however  attractive  for  the  hour, 
makes  no  lasting  impression.  If  a  poet  be 
led  astray  by  false  lights,  the  deception  soon 
ceases  to  deceive,  and  men  return  gladly  to 
^  old  paths  of  simplicitv  aAd  t^utht    Tb^re 


is  much  in  Cowper  that  the  world  will  readily 
let  die,  but  there  is  much  also  which  goes  to 
the  heart  of  nature,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  he  can  ever  fall  into  the  rank  of 
poets  whose  works  still  stand  upon  our  shelves 
but  are  read  only  by  the  curious. 

John  Dennis. 


(Euvres  de  Millevoye,  Edition  publiee  avec 
des  pieces  nouvelles  et  des  variantes.  Par 
P.  L.  Jacob,  Bibliophile.  (Paris:  A. 
Quantio.) 

Although  there  have  appeared  at  least 
eight  or  ten  editions  of  the  collected  works  of 
Millevoye  since  his  sad  and  premature  death, 
the  present  one  is  in  reality  the  first  which 
can  be  called  complete ;  all  its  predecessors 
have  been  more  or  less  wanting ;  some  have 
monstrous  typographical  errors,  others  are 
faulty  in  the  important  matter  of  punctuation, 
while  none  have  comprised  many  of  the  poet's 
loveliest  y^z^  d' esprit  scattered  and  forgotten 
amid  the  mass  of  ephemeral  literature  of  his 
time.  The  volumes  before  us  altogether 
eclipse  all  previous  attempts  to  present  one  of 
the  most  versatile  of  French  poets.  M. 
Quantin,  the  intelligent  and  enterprisiug 
Paris  publisher,  has  added  another  triumph 
to  his  recent  publications;  the  text  is  a 
masterpiece  of  accuracy  and  care ;  the  seven 
etchings  by  Lalauze  are  among  the  best  we 
know  of  his  exquisite  illustrations.  But  the 
editors,  in  their  attempts  to  adequately  present 
the  poet,  have  had  no  easy  task  before  them 
Millevoye,  who  foresaw  his  early  death,  set 
himself  manfully  to  the  task  of  preparing  a 
posthumous  edition  of  his  works ;  and,  tor- 
mented as  he  was,  according  to  Nodier,  by 
the  demon  of  correction,  his  MSS.  must  have 
been  left  in  most  perfect  condition.  Tet, 
though  it  is  known  that  these  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  poet's  old  tutor  and  of 
Charles  Kodier,  not  a  vestige  of  them  has 
yet  been  found.  This  edition,  therefore,  has 
been  based  with  great  care  upon  that  of 
1822,  while  a  number  of  neglected  or  for- 
gotten verses  have,  after  careful  authentication, 
been  added.  A  similar  destiny  has  befallen 
the  story  of  the  poet's  life;  it  had  been 
undertaken  by  those  who  were  competent  to 
tell  it,  but  these  have  passed  away  before  the 
fulfilment  of  their  task.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  notes  of  the  Bibliophile  Jacob 
and  the  notice  by  M.  Louandre  are  most 
praiseworthy. 

Charles  Hubert  Millevoye  was  bom  at 
Abbeville  on  December  24, 1782.  He  studied 
at  the  college  of  that  town,  where  he  found 
professors  who  encouraged  him  to  follow  those 
antiquarian  studies  for  which  he  early  mani- 
fested a  great  liking.  These,  however, 
received  a  sudden  check  through  the  political 
stir  of  the  moment,  which  led  to  the  closing 
of  all  schools.  In  1793  he  went  to  Paris  and 
entered  the  Ecole  des  Quatre  Nations,  where 
he  carried  ofi"  the  first  prize  for  literatare. 
It  was  here  that  he  had  for  professor  M. 
Dumas,  who  afterwards  proved  bis  coun- 
sellor and  friend,  and  who  brought  out  the 
first  edition  of  his  works.  Millevoye  had 
started  with  the  idea  of  qualifying  himself 
for  a  procureur^  but,  like  so  many  poets 
before  him,  his  spirit  rebelled  against  the  dry 
details  of  the  law.      ^  1801,  thiiiking  to 


find  the  work  more  congenial  to  his  tastes,  he 
entered  a  bookseller's.  But  the  new  vocation 
proved  not  much  better  than  the  old.  His 
master,  finding  that  he  pored  over  the  books 
in  the  shop,  one  day  said  to  him,  '^Jeune 
homme,  vous  lisez;  vous  ne  serez  jamais 
libraire."  It  is  said  that  this  remark  decided 
him  as  to  his  unfitness  for  affairs,  and  he 
then  threw  himself  into  literature  heedless  of 
the  consequences.  His  first  attempt  was  the 
essay,  Le  Plaisir  du  JPoetOy  which  was 
received  with  some  favour,  and  followed  up 
by  greater  successes.  Millevoye  had  now 
gained  for  himself  quite  a  name,  when  the 
Government  offered  him  a  pension  of  6,000 
francs.  With  this  he  was  enabled  to  follow 
his  bent  freely,  and  to  see  something  of  the 
world.  But,  during  the  First  Empire,  the 
pleasures  of  society  and  the  town  were  a9 
fatiguing  as  at  most  times,  if  not  more  so ; 
and  Millevoye,  finding  that  the  whirl  of  Paris 
life  was  wearing  him  out  and  interfering  with 
the  realisation  of  his  hopes,  left  the  city  for 
his  native  place.  Here  he  married  a  Mdlle. 
de  la  Moliere,  and  took  a  charming  little 
house  bordering  on  the  valley  of  the  Somme. 
At  this  place  he  lived  in  almost  perfect 
happiness,  dividing  his  time  between  work 
and  long  rides  in  company  with  his  youug 
wife  over  the  lovely  country  around.  But  a 
similar  fate  was  awaiting  him  to  that  which 
befel  a  brother  poet,  GUbert,  whose  dying 
words,  '*Au  banquet  de  la  vie,"  are  among 
the  finest  of  his  inspirations.  On  one  of 
these  rides  Millevoye  had  a  severe  fall  and 
broke  his  thigh  bone.  The  shock  to  his 
system  brought  on  pleurisy.  He  returned  to 
Paris  in  the  hope  of  checking  the  progress  of 
the  disease  by  better  advice.  But  all  was  to 
no  purpose.  He  grew  worse  and  worse,  and 
on  August  11,  1816,  he  pressed  his  young 
wife's  hand  and  bade  her  a  last  farewell. 

It  is  not  easy  in  so  brief  a  notice  to  dwell 
at  any  length  on  the  numerous  productions  of 
this  poet,  whose  versatility  was  so  great.  At 
a  tiaoe  when  translations  from  the  classics 
were  much  in  vogue,  he  took  precedence  even 
of  Delille  by  publishing  the  Bucoliques^  the 
Idi/lles  de  Thioorite^  and  the  Dialogues  des 
Moris,  In  bis  laudable  attempts  to  present 
pictures  from  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  he 
met  with  less  success;  his  Charlemagne  c. 
Favie^  his  JEmma  et  JEginardj  Ac,  met  with 
the  reception  usually  given  to  innovations, 
and  Sainte-Beuve  reproached  him  with  having 
"enjoliv6  le  moyen-age."  But  Nodier  has 
explained  the  anomalous  position  of  the 
young  poet.  *' Living  at  a  time,"  he  says, 
''  difiicult  both  for  men  of  imagination  as  for 
statesmen,  Millevoye  appeared  romantic 
among  the  classicists  and  classical  among  the 
romanticists."  But  whatever  difference  of 
opinion  there  may  have  existed  as  to  his  efforts 
to  resuscitate  the  Dark  Ages,  all  agreed  that 
he  was  a  master  of  podsie  ISgere ;  indeed,  the 
admiration  expended  on  La  Chute  des  Feuilles^ 
Le  Foete  Mourant,  &c.,  has  led  to  the 
neglect  of  his  other  works. 

Millevoye  is  in  a  sense  the  Keats  of  France. 
There  is  about  his  work  the  same  yearning 
love  of  the  past,  the  same  deep  veneration  for 
the  great  dead;  the  same  worship  of  the 
<*  vaste  Hom^re,"  as  he  calls  him.  It  might 
almost  be  said  of  him,  as  it  has  been  said  of 
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into  a  sleep  of  two  thcm^and  years.  No 
crown  of  thorns  reddened  his  brow ;  the  tears 
of  a  Madeleiae  never  fell  on  his  hands. 
Theocritus  gave  him  his  flaie.  He  snatched 
Apollo's  golden  bow  from  the  hands  of 
Orpheus.  He  turned  towards  the  past  as 
did  Prudhon  and  Pradier  ;  he  discovered  that 
the  dead  lived  more  than  the  living. 

A.  EoMOKT  Hake. 


SEW  ITOVELS. 


(New 


The  Felmerea,     By  S.  B.  Elliott. 

York  :  Appleton  &  Co.) 
Eldorado.      By  Alfred  Leigh.      In  2  vols. 

(Bemington  &  Co.) 
Sonor  Carmiehash     By  Henrietta  A.  Doff. 

In  2  vols.     (R.  Bentley  &  Son.) 
Three   Eecruits,    and   the   QirU   they    left 

behind  Them.     By  Joseph  Hatton.     In  3 

vols.  (Hurst  A  Blackett.) 
Thb  real  divergence  of  English  and  American 
taste  is  naturally  more  clearly  marked  in 
novels  than  in  poetry,  where  the  temptation 
to  follow,  if  not  to  exaggerate,  a  few  popular 
models  may  account  for  much,  both  of 
coincidence  and  dissimilarity.  Unfortunately, 
in  our  estimate  of  even  the  best  American 
work  we  are  so  keenly  alive  to  the  sinfulness 
of  little  sins,  especially  of  those  we  ourselves 
have  no  mind  to,  that  we  seldom  pause  to 
enquire  Whether  that  which  our  fixed  canons, 
our  instincts,  our  prejudices,  forbid  us  to 
regard  as  written  aright  is,  or  is  not,  worth 
writing  at  all.  To  this  rule  OUhe  Felmeres  is 
only  at  first  sight  an  elception,  for,  though 
its  flftyle  is  always  pleasant,  sometimes  eveti 
eloquent,  and  never  in  the  least  smart  or 
flippant^  the  pervading  tone  somehow  jars 
upon  what  we  cannot  but  call  our  healthier 
religious  prejudices.  Our  first  thought  is 
that  an  Englishman  could  have  written  it 
much  better ;  our  Fcoond  that  he  never  would, 
and  probably  never  could,  have  written  it  at 
all.  While  in  form  a  legitimate  novel,  it  is 
really  a  study  of  a  single  character — a  good  and 
noble  woman  whose  lofty  and  exquisite  nature 
finds  expression  less  in  high-flown  sentiments 
than  in  fearless  candour  and  masculine  sense. 
*€ae  has  been  educated  in  complete  seclusion 
by  her  father,  an  enthusiastic  materialist. 
Strengthened  by  her  reverence  for  his  memory 
and  example,  her  convictions  remain  proof 
against  the  assaults  of  the  Christian  super- 
stition which  she  finds  strangely  rife  in  the 
new  world  and  new  family  to  which  her 
marriage  introduces  her.  Her  grave  surprise 
at  the  hollowness  of  fashionable  New  York 
piety  is  soon  exchanged  for  sharper  trials. 
She  has  to  endure  with  a  good  conscience 
the  horror  of  her  genteel  relations ;  her  mother- 
in-law's  steady  hatred;  her  husband's  cowardly 
and  superstitious  desertion ;  her  old  lover's 
reproaches — for  he^  too,  is  a  Christian,  and, 
nnlike  the  rest,  a  reHl  one ;  the  loss  of  her 
child,  rescued  from  her  contaminating  in- 
fluence ;  and  at  last  the  perraasire  eloquence, 
both  of  speech  and  life,  of  her  own  brother, 
whom  she  recognises  in  a  fervid  parish  priest 
to  whom  she  has  gone  for  advice.  Again  and 
again  she  wavers  as  her  ideal  of  life  crumbles 
beneath  her,  but  to  the  last  she  refuses  to 
eacriflce,  to  what  she  regards  as  an  unmeaning 


formula,  her  reasoned  opinions  and  her 
father's  memory.  As  a  Christian,  her  gain 
must  be  his  loss ;  if  she  is  saved,  she  must 
believe  him  damned.  Here  we  cannot  but 
own  that  an  English  writer  would  inevitably 
have  lost  the  unity  and  symmetry  of  art  in  an 
orthodox  conclusion.  Deserted,  hopeless,  and 
dying — the  eager  advocate  of  Christ  kneeling 
beside  her  in  the  person  of  her  only  friend,  the 
brother  she  had  for  years  longed  and  hoped 
to  meet,  and  imploring  her  for  her  own  sake, 
for  his,  for  their  father's  —  she  would 
assuredly  have  found  peace  at  the  last.  But 
she  dies  without  a  sign.  This  is  at  least  real 
tragedy,  but  it  is  attained  at  a  heavy  cost. 
For  as  the  authoress  clearly  assumes  the 
standpoint  of  Christianity,  if  of  a  somewhat 
vague  and  Deistic  type,  art  is  for  her  but  a 
poor  excuse  for  a  drama  so  sombre  and  dis- 
tressing. It  is  in  these  deeper  instincts  and 
susceptibilities  rather  than  in  mere  superficial 
peculiarities  that  we  must  seek  the  real 
characteristics  of  American  literature.  This 
book  raises  a  phantom  it  cannot  lay,  morbidly 
pursues  a  problem  which  it  owns  insoluble, 
and  is  finally  lost  in  a  dilemma  from  which  it 
does  not  even  try  to  escape.  The  wan  light 
of  its  assured  faith  pales  before  the  glory  of 
its  Atheist  martyr;  which  in  its  turn  but 
serves  to  show  that,  if  Christianity  is  absurd 
though  comfortable.  Atheism  is,  though 
reasonable,  essentially  unhappy,  and  so  by  its 
own  materialistic  laws  equally  untenable. 
This  profound  inconsistency — the  mark  of  a 
mind  acute,  candid,  and  untrammeled,  but 
not  yet  rightly  or  firmly  poised — ^lends  pecu- 
liar interest  to  a  work  otherwise  of  consider- 
able merit. 

Eldorado  is  prettily  printed  and  neatly 
bound.  Beyond  this  all  is  vanity  and  in  tensest 
vexation  ot  spirit.  If  one  feels  sometimes 
inclined  to  remind  some  authors  of  the  golden 
rule,  and  to  ask  them  how  they  would  like  to 
read  such  books  themselves,  one  can  at  least 
cheat  one's  misery  by  the  revengeful  illusion 
that  to  write  them  must  be  at  any  rate 
as  exhaustive  an  exercise  as  to  read  them. 
Wearily  and  hopelessly  have  we  voyaged  on 
with  Mr.  Claridas,  the  consumptive  epic  poet, 
over  well-known  seas,  strewn  with  familiar 
wreck — lost  wills,  cruel  parents,  blind  heroines, 
and  derelict  peers — till  at  length  we  reached 
the  Golden  Shore,  when  not  a  little  to  our 
relief,  as  often  happens  after  more  real 
j  ourneys,  he  took  a  hasty  and  unceremonious 
leave — in  other  words,  when  Miss  Constance 
Vivian,  after  long  delays,  at  last  says  **  Yes," 
Mr.  Claridas  falls  down  dead  in  the  *  *  Eldorado  " 
of  her  dignified  embrace.  Few  are  the  dis- 
tractions we  met  with  on  our  course.  Travellers 
tell  that  the  monotony  of  a  long  voyage  blends 
all  its  events  in  a  hazy  paralysis  of  memory. 
We  can  well  believe  it ;  for  at  this  moment 
we  are  only  dimly  conscious  of  having  quite 
early  in  the  book  <' passed  the  line,"  as  it 
were,  in  the  following  tropical  description  of 
a  parent's  feelings  at  the  prospect  of  becom- 
ing the  father-in-law  of  an  earl : — 

'*  The  enraptured  Peri,  as  she  sped  heavenward 
on  eager  pinions,  bearing  the  peniteotial  tear 
that  was  to  remove  the  crystal  bar  excluding 
her  from  Eden,  heard  already  the  musical  ripple 
of  the  river  by  Allah's  throne,  and  bathed  her 
senses  in  the  odours  of  the  celestial  flowers ;  oven 
so  ]£r.  Tivian  beard  already  the  euTiotls  con- 


gratulations of  friends,  the  oourtesy  of  aristo- 
cratic connexions,  and  the  rustling  sound  of 
rich  marriage  settlements." 

Sonor  Oarmiehael  is  a  study  after  Miss 
Broughton,  chastened  by  devotional  feeling; 
in  other  words,  the  clerical  element  prevails 
over  the  military.     Though  weak  and  con- 
ventional, it  is  neither  dull  nor  in  its  way 
uninteresting,  apart  from  the  plot,  which  is 
of  the  unwieldy  three-generations-curse  type. 
Of  this  the  sand-built  foundations  are  laid  in 
a  sort  of  prolofj^ue  or  first  book  describing 
the  very  surprising  menage  of  two  extremely 
young  orphaned  French  countesses  in  tbeir 
ancestral  chAteau^  free  from  the  encumbrance 
of  a  chaperon ;  the  still  more  surprising  con- 
versations they  held  there,  in  which  a  profuse 
sprinkling  of  French  words  and  scraps  lends 
local  colour  to  general  imbecility ;  and  the  by 
no  means  surprising  effrontery  of  "  Comtesse 
Arlotte,"  the  younger   sister,  who  numbers 
among  her  perfections  a  "  bell-shaped  face," 
and  who  at  the  age  of  sixteen  dances  in  one 
evening  from  an  assignation  in  the  garden 
with  the  announcement  that  she  has  just 
engaged  herself  to  her  sister's  former  lover, 
a  villanous  English  colonel  endowed  with  "a 
nose   fashioned    after    a    well-known  dncal 
model,  and  a  fine  aristocratic  air  generally." 
Negligences     and     ignorances    are    by  no 
means  rare.      The  later  part  is  far  better, 
eppecially  the  home  scenes  in  a  poor  London 
vicarage.      Certainly  one  feels  all  the  \m 
that  one  has    read  it   all  before  elsewl  eri, 
but  some  of  it  is  of  the  sort  which  is  ple3fait 
in  repetition.    Of  course  this  does  not  apply  to 
those  parts  of  the  book — about  a  third  in  «!J 
— which  consist  of  the  usual  moralisings,  or 
rather  vapourings,    with  which  ladies  no;r 
love  to  pad  their  books,  and  which  willliardly 
bear  reading  more  than  once  in  the  longest 
lifetime. 

Mr.  Hatton's  new  work  is  of  an  unambitious 
order,  and  its  workmanship  coarse  and  common- 
place enough,  but  it  is  pleasant  reading. 
There  runs  throughout  a  thread  of  melo- 
dramatic villany,  in  which  upon  the  stock 
scene  of  the  ruined  chapel  and  secret  passage 
appear  the  usual  wicked  earl,  scheming 
lawyer,  and  adroit  Bow  Street  runner;  hence 
the  third  volume  flags  seriously  during  the 
clearing  up  of  this  heavy  business.  Other- 
wise the  interest  of  the  book  is  fresh  and 
healthy.  One  feels  at  least  that  one  is  deal. 
ing  with  real  people  and  places,  for  the 
characters  are  familiar  Derbyshire  types,  and 
the  scene  is  laid  at  Chesterfield  somewhere 
about  the  beginning  of  the  century.  At  all 
events,  it  was  before  steam  and  telegraphs,  M 
the  author  is  perpetually  reminding  as  »n 
long  passages  of  radotage,  where  he  often 
flounders  among  dates  and  fashions.  Nor  is 
he  always  free  from  obscurity.  We  may 
guess  that  by  a  '*  lace  pillorine"  is  meant  a 


winged  ruby."  The  serious  blemish  < 
book  is,  as  usual,  the  padding,  which  here  w 
peculiarly  tiresome,  being  copted,  at  »  iots 
interval,  itom  Thackeray'a  "»ound*bo«t 
style.  The  merit  of  the  Three  Se»v'- 
and  it  is  a  high  one-Ues  in  the  simph«^ 
and  frwliness  oC  the  charaoten,  ftod  m  ww 
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iDftDly,  spiriM,    and    Btraightforward   tone 
which  penradeB  its  heat  pages. 

E.  PrBGELL. 


OUBRSOrr  LITERA.TI7BB. 


A  Twrhi$h  Manual,  by  Captain  C.  F.  Ifac- 
kaozie  (W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.),  is  a  book  which 
ought  neyer  to  have  been  published.  The 
author  apologiaea  for  hia  work  by  saying 

"  wa  have  atriTan  to  the  beat  of  our  ability  to  place 
befoff«  the  Britiah  pablio  aa  briaily  aa  ponible,  for 
their  goidanoe  amongst  their  future  fellow  anbjeotB 
m  the  LoTant.  such  Turkish  aa  we  ourselves  picked 
sp  in  the  old  Turkish  Contingent,  and  therefore 
far  &om  immaoulatB,  or  free  from  the  hyperoritioism 
ef  '  midnight-oil '  linguists ! " 

Then,  referring  to  the  origin  of  the  Tnrka,  he 
My 8  : — **  Their  origin  ia  a  mystery,  lost  in  by- 
gone ages,  and  all  the  theories  whioh  haye  been 
started  by  the  learned,  either  of  their  own  or 
of  other  natioDS,  are  nanght  but  flatulencies." 
After  reading  this  renunoiation  of  the  pedantry 
of  learning,  we  are  a  little  aurprised  at  fis^ling 
him  define  the  dative  case  aa  <<the  indirect 
regimen  which  expresses  a  moyement  of  ten- 
dency."  In  reality,  the  book  is  not  only  im- 
perfeot  and  anperfioial  in  its  treatment,  but  full 
oi  blunders,  some  of  which  can  only  be  referred 
to  extraordinary  carelessnesa.  We  have  noted 
down  a  few  of  theee.  On  p.  18,  odah-dah  is 
tranalated  **to  the  room"  instead  of  *'in  the 
room."  On  p.  24,  leri  is  translated  "yours" 
inatead  of  "theirs."  On  p.  85,  "mid-day"  is 
tranalated  by  euileh  and  ikindi,  the  latter  of 
which  words  means  "  afternoon ;  "  and  on  the 
same  page  both  "Monday"  and  "Tuesday" 
are  rendered  by  Bazar  ertesi,  the  name  of  the 
former  of  these  days.  Among  the  adjectives, 
mizel  \b  made  to  represent  not  only  "  pretty  " 
but  "  atroDg,"  with  which  word  it  has  nothing 
to  do ;  and  among  the  verbs,  kesmek  "  to  out " 
is  given  as  "  to  eat."  And  what  are  we  to  say 
to  the  following  aentence  from  the  Preface  ? — 

"Confouuded  by  the  earliest  known  Muhumnadan 
writer  (Rashid-ud-Bm)  with  the  Mongols,  and  by 
labsequeat  scribes  with  the  same  race,  we  shall  do 
little  good  and  waste  much  time  by  following  any 
of  these  so-eaUed  authorities  ;  we  purpose  equally 
to  omit  Chinese  and  other  authors—until,  in  the 
year  1299  of  the  Christian  era,  Osman,  or  Othman, 
fiist  invaded  the  territory  of  Nioomedia." 

The  book  does  not  even  possess  a  table  of  con- 
tenta. 

Thb  flame  unpardonable  oarelessness  is  found 

in  The  Levant  Interpreter :  a  Polyglot  Dialogue 

Book  for  English  Travellers  in  the  Levant,  by 

the  Ber.  Anton  Tien,  Ph.D.  (Williams   and 

Korgate).    This  consists  of  conversations  in 

four  languagee— English,  Turkish,  Italian,  and 

modem  Greek — arranged  in  parallel  columns. 

The  Greek,  as  well  aa  the  other  languages,  has 

been    given    in  English   characters  with   an 

attempt  at   phonetic   spelling;    and   on   first 

dipping  into  the  book  we  began  by  debating 

with  ourselves  whether  any  reader  could  be  the 

gainer  by  this,  and  whether,  for  instance,  it 

wae  necessary  to  spell  the  Greek  for  "  a  tailor  " 

aa  ipcdimatopioo.    Oar  conclusion  was  that,  as 

no  Ureek  grammars  are  published,  so  far  as  we 

know,  without  the  Greek  character,  so  that 

every  one  who  learns  the  language  must  learn 

the  character  also;  and,  aa  on  the  other  hand 

the  Greek  words  in  this  book  are  unaccented, 

lo  that,  if  pronounced  by  a  person  unacquainted 

with  Greek,  they  are  certain  to  be  pronounced 

wrongly,    the   employment  of    the    English 

character  waa  no  advantage,  but  the  reverse. 

A  little  further  inspection,  however,  taught  us 

that    snoh   investigations   were   unnecessary, 

becaose  of  the  number  of  mistakes  with  whioh 

the  book  teems.    Thus,  in  the  table  of  contents, 

(« to  buy  several  articles"  is  translated  aghoraeia 

dia/ora  praghmata\  and  "landing"  is  ohota^ 


hloo9f  in  one  word;  and  later  on  we  find  shonfia 
for  <rKo(M^ia,  «*  a  cap  " ;  kooroamenoa  for  Kovpcur/jLtyoSy 
"  tired  "  ;  plokhos  for  Trux^f,  '*  poor  " ;  etekoatos 
for  i^nKo<rr6s,  "sixtieth,"  to  jftheuoporon  for 
^^iv^hcfpoy,  "autumn,"  and  in  the  next  line  o 
kheernon  for  x«*/^''»  **  winter,"  and  so  on.  Simi- 
larly in  the  Italian  part  we  meet  with  such 
forms  as  aisare,  moztarda,  colbevole,  triatro, 
diocinove ;  and  other  careless  mistakes,  though 
not  perhaps  so  numerous,  in  the  Turkish.  Such 
inaccuracy  renders  the  book  altogether  un- 
trustworthy, and  some  of  the  errors  seem  to 
proceed  from  a  more  deep-seated  cause  than 
mere  hurry. 

Climate  and  Health  in  South  Africa,  By 
James  Bonwiok,  F.B.G.S.  (S.  W.  Silver  and 
Co.)  This  little  compilation  has  the  appearance 
of  being  made  to  order.  It  consists  mainly  of 
short  extracts  from  various  writers  relating  to 
the  dimate  and  salubrity  of  the  different 
districts  of  South  Africa ;  with  a  few  statistical 
tables.  It  oontains  no  original  matter.  We 
cannot  see  that  it  will  be  of  any  use  to  an 
invalid,  beyond  suggesting  enquiries  to  be 
pursued  farther.  The  compiler  puffs  his  wares 
throughout,  and  verges  on  the  ludicrous  when 
he  recommends  invalids  to  go  to  South  Africa 
in  preference  to  the  usual  resorts  of  consump- 
tive patients,  as  being  a  British  colony  where 
they  may  secure  British  society,  British 
customs,  and  British  comforts.  We  should 
suppose  Cannes  alone  would  forniBh  more 
British  society,  as  the  word  society  is  usually 
understood,  uian  the  whole  colony  of  Natal. 
And  we  should  certainly  prefer  French  and 
Italian  customs  and  comforts  to  the  customs 
which  obtain  and  the  comforts  which  are 
provided  in  the  greater  part  of  our  South 
African  possessions. 

England  and  the  Holy  See.  By  Willis  Nevins. 
(Williams  and  Norgate.)  This  book  seems  to 
be  intended  for  an  historical  essay,  written  with 
the  object  of  showing  the  advantage  which  the 
State  has  derived  in  the  past  from  its  oonnexion 
with  an  infallible  Church.  Mr.  Nevins  begins 
with  some  strange  political  philosophy.  He 
says  that  every  State  claims  to  be  infallible,  in- 
asmuch as  it  enforces  obedience  to  its  laws;  but 
its  infallibility  needs  limitation  by  an  inJfallible 
Church,  to  see  that  its  laws  are  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  God.  We  always  thought  that 
the  State  rested  its  laws  on  expediency,  and 
was  ready  to  change  what  was  less  expedient 
for  what  could  be  shown  to  be  more  expedient 
for  the  community,  and  that  its  objection  to  the 
infallible  Churoh  reeted  on  the  fact  that  the 
Church  did  not  oare  for  what  was  expedient  for 
the  communitjr,  but  what  was  expedient  for  it- 
self. Mr.  Nevins  gives  a  capricious  selection  of 
facts  bearing  on  the  relations  between  England 
and  the  Papacy  from  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
We  fail  to  see  any  method  in  his  book,  half  of 
which  consists  of  translations  of  papal  bulls, 
which  are  not  a  very  entertaining  form  of  litera- 
ture. Mr.  Nevins  does  not  seem  to  be  a  great 
scholar,  as  he  tells  us  with  care  that  some  of 
these  translations  have  been  made  by  his  friend, 
"J.  C.  Earle,  Esq.,  and  so  can  be  relied  on  as 
perfectly  exact."  Indeed,  exactness  is  not  Mr. 
Nevins'  strong  point,  nor  is  moderation  of 
language.  He  thinks  that  the  fact  that  a  cat 
was  huug  up  in  Cheapside,  shaved  and  habited 
like  a  priest,  amply  justified  Mary's  persecu- 
tion of  the  Protestants.  "Such,"  he  says, 
"  the  act  of  creatures  whose  death  by  burning 
was  no  more  than  they  deserved."  When  we 
remember  the  rough,  coarse  play  with  things 
sacred  whioh  the  mediaeval  Church  allowed,  we 
think  that  it  is  a  little  hard  to  condemn  the 
Protestants  because  they  did  not  at  ouoe  rise  to 
an  unknown  standard  of  reverence.  We  were  a 
little  surprised  to  read  that ' '  Mary  was  requested 
to  put  Jane  Grey  to  death,  but  refused."    A 


note,  however,  reconciled  us  to  the  accuracy  of 
this  remark.  "  Her  implication  in  the  Wyatt 
rising  of  course  made  it  hopeless  to  suppose 
that  the  Protestant  clergy  would  cease  to  bring 
her  forward.  They,  not  Mary,  are  responsible 
for  her  death."  Those  who  are  amused  or 
interested  by  reading  history  written  on  such  a 
method  will  find  abundant  gratification  in 
Mr.  Nevina*  book. 

The  Seven  Heroines  of  Christendom,  by  Charles 
Duke  Yonge  (Mullan),  is  a  somewhat  arbitrary 
piece  of  bookmaking.  We  fail  to  see  why  the 
mystio  number  seven  should  be  applied  to 
heroines  selected  at  the  present  day;  it  is  a 
corrupt  following  of  antiquity  which  reeted  on 
tradition.  Moreover^  we  cannot  see  in  what 
sense  the  heroines  selected  are  called  heroines 
of  Christendom,  Charlotte,  Countess  of  Derby, 
Flora  Macdonald,  even  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
are  of  very  local  and  partial  importance.  The 
other  four  are  Joan  Dare,  Isabella  of  Castile, 
Maria  Teresa,  and  Marie  Antoinette.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  find  a  common  factor  among 
these  heroines,  or  to  discover  the  oonoeptiou 
of  the  heroic  element  of  character  which 
dictated  their  choice.  Aa  regards  the  book 
itaelf,  it  ia  too  dull  for  a  story  book  and  too 
slight  to  rank  as  anything  higher.  The  erreatest 
praise  that  we  can  aocord  to  Prof.  Yonge  is 
that  he  is  bold  enough  to  try  and  set  the  name 
Joan  Dare  in  place  of  the  popular  error  Joan  of 
Arc, 

In  Exemplaria  Cheltoniensia  (Maomillan) 
Mr.  Kynaston,  the  accomplished  head-master 
of  Cheltenham  Colle|^,  gives  fifty-three  speci- 
mens of  translations  into  Latin  verse  of  various 
English  passages,  many  of  them  familiar  to 
schoolboys  and  undergraduates  through  Hol- 
dea's  well-known  Foliorum  Silvula,  The  metres 
selected  are  very  various,  including  some  of  the 
most  difficult,  e,g, ,  that  of  Lydia  die  per  omnes^ 
into  whioh  Euripides'  lyric  to  Peace  is  trans- 
lated, and  Non  ebur  neque  aureum.  The  iambic 
trimeter,  followed  by  a  dimeter,  as  in  Horace's 
Epodes,  occurs  fre<]uent]y,  and  is  managed 
with  considerable  skill.  No.  xxxiii.,  Happy  the 
first  white  age,  when  we,  from  H.  Yaughan,  is 
felicitously  modelled  on  Beatua  ille,  whioh  it 
closely  resembles  in  subject;  xxxiv.,  Bryant*s 
ode,  ^Tis  sweet  in  the  green  spring,  is  given  in 
very  charming  sapphics,  part  of  which  we 
should  be  glad  to  quote  if  space  were  allowed 
us ;  the  same  metre  is  used  for  H.  Yaughan's 
'Tis  not  rich  furniture  and  gems.  Less  success- 
ful, in  our  judgment,  are  the  aloaics.  No.  ix., 
Paeana  dare  cor  vacuum  Tnetu,  in  which  seven 
triplets  from  TA«  Tuw  Voices  of  Tennyson  are 
rendered,  often,'  indeed,  with  much  happiness 
of  individaal  expression,  but  with  some  loss  of 
the  nervous  strength  of  the  original.  If  Mr. 
Kynaston  has  any  fault,  it  is  perhaps  more 
peroeptible  in  this  metre  than  elsewhere — a 
tendency  to  let  the  stanzas  flow  on  too  uninter- 
ruptedly, and  a  marked  disinclination  to  let  the 
sentence  close  with  the  end  of  the  fourth  line. 
The  hexameters  are,  we  think,  all  admirable, 
especially  xliii.  and  xxv.,  with  the  last  part  of 
xvii.  The  least  satisfactory  verses  in  the  volume 
are  perhaps  the  hendeoasyllables  xviii. 

An  English  Garner:  Ingatherings  from  our 
History  and  Literature.  By  Edward  Arber. 
(Southgate,  N.)  More  than  a  half  of  this 
volume  is  occupied  with  a  reprint  of  Prince's 
Chronological  History  of  New  England,  and,  as 
that  work  has  never  before  been  published  in 
this  country,  Mr.  Arber  has  supplied  his  readers 
with  an  entertainment  alike  novel  and  delight- 
ful. Prince  poured  a  wealth  of  learning  into 
that  part  of  his  history  which  dealt  with  the  pro- 
gress of  Puritanism  in  England ;  and,  in  the 
narrative  of  the  troubles  of  the  first  settlers  of 
New  England,  he,  with  consummate  judgment, 
used  the  very  words  of  the  writers  who  them- 
selves sharea  in  the  sufferings  and  ultimate 
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triumph.    Is  there  a  more  affectiog  story  in  all 
literature  than  that  of  the  founders  of  New 
Eneland  P    Thejr  were  a  handful  of  men  in  the 
miost  of  enemies;    they  were  often  without 
resonrees,  eyen  destitute  of  hread  for  their  daily 
food,  yet  they  wavered  not  in  their  high  pur- 
pose.   To  the  student  of  our  early  history  this 
will  form  the   most  gratifyins;  part   of  Mr. 
iLrber's  "  ingathering,"  though  in  the  rest  of 
his  selections  there  wiXL  be  found  many  curious 
and  interesting  pieces.    The  excerpt  from  the 
Hiatoria  hutrumica  j[1699)  compresses  into  a 
small  compass  the  chief  points  in  the  history  of 
the  London  actors  from  tne  davs  of  Ben  Jonson 
to  those  of  Jeremy  OoUier.    The  Faladis  tamxa 
of  If  effes  briefly  compares  the  chief  poets  and 
musicians  of  England  with  those  of  Greece  and 
Bome,  and  shows  us  the  estimates  formed  by 
oontemporarv  opinion  on  the  chief  writers  of 
the  sixteenth  century.    To  the  ''best  wits  of 
both  our  uniyersities "  Warner  appeared  our 
English   Homer.      Numerous   extracts    from 
Byrd's  collection  of  psalms,  sonnets,  and  son^^ 
are  given  b^  Mr.  Arber,  who  announces  his 
intention  of  including  in  subsequent  volumes  a 
large  selection  from  the  printed  madrigal  litera- 
ture which  was  produced  in  that  great  era  of 
English  poesy  from  1588  to  1640.    His  poetical 
subscribers   will   derive   further    gratification 
from  Constable's  Diana  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
8onndB  and  Translations.    If  the  poetry  and 
prose  which  Mr.  Arber  has  culled  from  so  many 
sources  were  grouped   together  in  one   har- 
monious whole  there  would  be  no  room  for  the 
onlj^  objection  which  criticism  can  now  make 
against  his  labours.    As  it  is,  these  volumes  are 
marvels  of  cheapness. 

How  to  get  Strong.  By  William  Blaikie. 
(Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  It  is  a  pity  that  this 
book,  which  is  in  other  respects  excellently 
calculated  to  impress  the  importance  of  physical 
education  upon  younff  Englishmen,  should  be 
written  in  such  an  aostruse  American  dialect 
that  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  any 
Britisher  not  given  to  the  study  of  comparative 
philology  will  have  patience  to  read  it.  Wbat 
with  "ball- nine,"  "coasting,"  " pitcher,"  and 
such-like  mysteries,  the  mere  English  reader 
is  very  likely  to  put  the  book  down  as  applying 
to  some  other  race  and  sphere  than  his.  It  is 
also  unfortunate,  though  perhaps  unavoidable, 
that  Englishmen  should  be  held  up  through  the 
book  as  models  of  muscular  development,  which 
we  fear,  except  in  some  very  limited  classes, 
they  can  ha^rdly  be  said  to  be.  Still,  Mr. 
Bhukie's  interest  in  his  work  is  so  great,  his 
knowledge  of  the  subject  so  exteusive,  and  his 
hints  as  to  the  erection  and  utilisation  of  cheap 
gymnastic  apparatus  so  clear  and  good  that  we 
cannot  but  hope  his  book  may  have  some 
circulation  on  this  side  of  the  water.  It  is 
dedicated,  as  it  should  be,  to  Mr.  Archibald 
Maolaren,  from  whose  work  and  practice  not  a 
few  of  the  hints  and  illustrations  are  drawn. 


story  enough  of  the  parochial  kind,  telling  the 
fortunes  of  an  innkeeper*s  family.  It  begins 
better  than  it  goes  on.  the  author  having 
apparently  the  uiack  of  describing  childish 
days  and  childish  things.  Afterwards,  the 
interest  lessens,  and  the  characters  and  facts 
introduced  are  treated  with  much  less  raciness. 
But  the  writer  seems  to  have  some  faculty  of 
writing  books  of  the  kind— a  kind  for  which 
there  is  an  unceasing  demand,  and  in  which 
there  is  no  small  scope  for  improvement  and  for 
the  display  of  power. 

ErcTiomenon ;  or,  the  Repnhlic  of  Materialism. 
By    •     •    •     •    (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)   Mr. 
Fourstars*  work  is  one  of  the  kind  which  a  few 
years  ago  the  example  of  The    Coming  Race 
made  common  for  a  time.    Erchomenon  does  not 
display  great  liveliness  of  fancy  or  a  very  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  "  advanced  "  opmions, 
but  the  imaginary  world   which  it  draws  is 
de|>icted  with  a  flowing  pen  and  with  some  nar- 
rative power.    The  **  coming"  republic  of  ma- 
terialism has  adopted  free  love,  general  adoption 
of  children  by  the  State,  the  practice  of  killing 
off  incurables,  aerial  Davigation,  &c.,  &c.    The 
author  exhibits  as  best  he  can  the  inconveniences 
of  these  practices.     By  a  certain  inconsistency 
his  English  communards  of  the  twenty-flfth 
century  believe  the  Bible  to  be  an  almost  lost 
work,  of  which  a  copy  or  two  survives  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  yet  have  in  their  midst 
more  than  one  Christian  community  retaining 
the  liturgy  and  the  Bible  itself  in  full  use.    The 
dream     (for   the    author   of   Erchomenon   has 
followed  Bunyan  in  his  machinery)  winds  up  a 
little  audaciously  with  the  Last  Judgment ;  and  a 
comic  episode  about  the  descendants  of  Darwin 
is  not  in  the  best  taste.     Also,  though  the 
author  attempts  to  disarm  verbal  criticism  by 
mentioning  that  circumstances  have  prevented 
him   from  correcting   the   proofs,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  '^  Grand   d'Btre"  several  times 
reprinted  is  a  curiously  unhappy  misprint. 


details  of  Mr.  Hopkinson's  plan  need  not  be 
alluded  to  here ;  our  only  criticism  is  that  he 
seems  disposed  to  leave  registration  optional 
He  has  appended  a  series  of  tables  showing  hov 
his  scheme  would  work  in  the  complicated 
case  of  land  cut  up  for  boildiDg  purposes. 

Our  Scientific  Frontier.    By  W.  P.  Andwv. 
(W.  H.  Allen.)    Mr.  Andrew  is  not  anfaroar- 
ably  known  as  an   enthusiast  for  improred 
railway  communication  in  the  East    He  hai 
here  collected  a  good  deal  of  informatioD  from 
various  quarters  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
the  Oandahar  Bailway  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction.   The  title  of  the  book  is  confessedly 
misleading,  for  Mr.  Andrew  has  as  poor  an 
opinion  as  could  be  wished  of  the  strategic 
value  of  the  line  laid  down  by  the  Treaty  of 
Gandamak.    But  his  labour  will  not  be  lost  if 
he  succeeds  in  fixing  the  attention  of  the  public 
upon  the  gross  neglect  displayed  by  suooesire 
Indian  Q-ovemments  in  the  matter  of  railway 
communication  on  our  own  side  of  the  frontier. 
That  the  Indus  should  be  still  unbridged  is  the 
most  damaging  criticism  that  can  be  passed  upon 
the  rash  plans  of  the  extreme  party  of  adranoe. 
We  strongly  object  to  the  Star  of  India  upon 
the  outside  of  this  Yolume,  unless  perchance 
the  publishers  intend  to  adopt  it  as  a  species  of 
trade  mark.    No  firm  has  a  better  rij^ht  than 
Messrs.  Allen  and  Co.  thus  to  identify  them- 
selves with  India  and  things  Indian. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 


Miedslas.  From  the  original.  By  T.  L. 
Oxley.  (Kerby  and  Endean.J  Some  similarity 
in  his  own  circumstances  to  tnose  of  the  author 
seems,  as  far  as  we  can  understand,  to  have 
prompted  Mr.  Oxley  to  translate  tiiis  little 
book,  and  publish  it  in  luxurious  type  on  flossy 
but  otherwise  attractive  paper.  It  is  the  history 
of  a  young  Polish  volunteer,  Miecislas  Kami- 
enski,  who  joined  the  French  army  in  1859, 
was  woundeld  in  the  arm  at  Magenta,  and,  an 
amputation  having  been  resorted  to  with 
unfavourable  results,  died,  to  the  great  grief  of 
his  father,  the  author.  The  narrative,  though 
very  slight,  is  touching  enough,  but  neither 
the  facts  related  nor  the  manner  of  relation 
seem  to  us  to  have  sufficient  elevation  above  the 
common  to  deserve  the  trouble  of  translation 
and  republication. 

At  the  Lion.  By  the  Author  of  <<  An  Elder 
Sister."     (Bemrose.)     This  is  a  |>retty  little 


Bdmere.  By  Mrs.  Townshend  Mayer. 
(Moxon,  Saunders  and  Co.)  This  second  of 
Messrs.  Moxon's  new  venture  of  oriffinal  six- 
penny novels  is  not  so  good  as  the  first.  It  is  a 
story  of  the  course  of  true  love  and  inheritance 
failing  to  run  smooth,  as  the  course  of  inheritance 
and  true  love  has  very  freq[uentl7  failed  before. 
If  we  were  not  afraid  of  insulting  the  author 
we  should  say  that  it  was  not  bad  for  the  price, 
just  as  its  forerunner,  My  Sweetheart  when  a 
Boy.  was  remarkably  good  therefor.  Mr. 
J.  Moyr  Smith,  who  has  illustrated  it,  cannot, 
we  thmk,  be  an  expert  in  boating.  His  frontis- 
piece represents  an  oar  in  a  position  wherein  a 
real  oar  would  pretty  certainly  snap  or  wrench 
the  rowlock  off. 


The  Life  of  Joseph,  illustrated  from  Sources 
external  to  Holy  Scripture,  is  the  title  of  a  very 
interesting  paper  lately  read  by  the  Rev.  H.  Q-. 
Tomkins  before  the  Victoria  Institute.  The 
sources  are  naturally  for  the  most  part 
Egyptian,  and  Mr.  Tomkins  has  brought  together 
a  great  deal  of  curious  matter  wmch  he  has 
extracted  with  considerable  care  and  labour 
from  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject. 
Higher  praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  the  mono- 
graph tnan  that  it  forms  a  worthy  pendant  to 
the  author's  Studies  on  t?ie  Times  of  Abraham. 

Definite  Reform  in  English  Land  Law.  By 
Alfred  Hopkinson.  (Simpkin,  Marshall  and 
Co.)  The  writer  of  this  little  pamphlet  has  a 
threefold  qualification  to  be  heard.  He  is  both 
a  i>ractising  conveyancer  and  a  professor  of 
jurisprudence,  and  his  sympathies  are  on  the 
side  of  reform.  His  suggestions  are  no  less 
thorough  than  practical.  First,  simplification 
of  title;  then,  transfer  by  registration.  The 
former  would  be  by  itself  an  unmixed  advan- 
tage. The  latter  will  become  possible  only 
when  the  forn^er  hag  boon  accomplisl^ed.    The 


It  has  been  decided  that  the  memorial  to  the 
late  Prof.  Clerk  Maxwell  shall  take  the  shape 
of  a  bust  and  a  oolleoted  edition  of  hit 
scientific  papers.  The  cost  of  these  projects  will 
be  about  £700,  and  if  the  sum  of  £900  shooM 
be  realised  (as  is  hoped)  a  commission  vill  he 
given  to  some  prominent  artist  for  an  oil 
portrait  of  the  deceased  professor. 

Wb  understand  that  Dr.  JaniM  Geikiei 
F.B.S.,  win  shortly  send  to  press  s  vorl^ 
entitled  Prehistoric  Europe :  a  OeologicdlSMi 
which  treats  of  the  principal  climAtie  and 
g^eographical  changes  "which  nave  taken  plue 
m  our  continent  since  the  oommencoment  of 
the  Pleistocene  or  Qaatemary  period.  Mr. 
Stanford  will  be  the  publisher. 

Mr,  Jambs  T.  Fiblds,  the  well-known 
American  author,  possesses  among  other  literirf 
curiosities,  original  MSS.  by  Thwkeray, 
Dickens,  Hawthorne,  andWhittier;  booksonoe 
belonging  to  distinguished  authors,  and  hanng 
their  pencillings  in  the  margin ;  a  copy  of 
Boccaccio  (printed  1684)  given  by  Leigh  Hunt 
to  his  wife ;  Charles  ijamVs  copy  of  Popes 
Rape  of  the  Lock;  Southey*8  copy  of  "Ben 
Jonson,"  marked  by  Coleridge;  and  many 
other  works  equally  valuable. 

Mr.  Quabitch  bought,  on  the  29th  ult.,  at 
the  Walpolean  sale  in  the  rooms  of  Messn. 
Sotheby,  Wilkinson  and  Hodge,  a  not  qmto 
perfect  copy  of  the  celebrated  Ohromcle  of  Si. 
Albans,  printed  in  the  abbey  about  1483.  u 
had  been  described  in  the  auction  catalow 
and  was  sold,  as  a  Oaxton ;  but  was  discorerea 
by  the  purchaser  to  be  an  article  of  much  raitf 
occurrence  than  a  specimen  of  Oaxton's  proa. 
The  half-dozen  books  which  issued  from  tna 
monastery  of  St.  Albans  are  perhaps  the  mass 
of  all  the  productions  of  early  Enghsh  typo- 
graphy. 

The  American  edition  of  Mr.  Austin  DobMn'« 
poems  is  prefaced  by  an  appreciative  an^ij^"' 
tifuUy  written  essay  by  Mr.  B.  0- S^SIf* 
It  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  OUver  Wendell  H«^», 
and  has  been  awarded  a  very  oordwl  welooow 
by  the  American  nress.  It  is  published  by  aij. 
Holt,  of  New  York,  and  contaws  the  Jian 
p()en)B  i|i  Vignette  in  Shyme  an4  rrovero^  "^ 
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/Wcp/atA,  bedde  a  few  which  are  not  included 
in  either  of  those  Yolumes.  The  book  is 
eharmingly  printed  and  bound. 

TwELTE  months  ago  a  journal  under  the 
title  of  Bepliea  was  started  for  the  purpose  of 
lonuBhing  **  answers  to  correspondents  '*  on  a 
wide  range  of  subjects.  The  novelty  of  the 
idea  excited  some  attention,  and  the  response 
it  met  with  showed  that  such  an  organ  was 
wanted.  But  on  the  completion  of  the  second 
Toliime,  it  was  decided  to  re-organise  the  venture 
on  a  znore  popular  basis,  and  the  paper  will  in 
future  be  pubUshed  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Infield,  160 
Fleet  Street,  uader  the  title  of  The  Oracle  and 
iJorre^pondenty  the  price  being  reduced  to  Id* 

MsssBS.  J.  AiTD  B.  Maxwell  intend  to 
pnbliah  at  an  early  date  a  new  novel  in  three 
voLaznes,  by  a  new  author,  entitled  McUrimonial 
ifcwMfa,  by  "  Florian." 

The  BevistaEuikara  announces  the  discovery 
by  the  Jesuit  Father  F.  Fita,  in  Santiago  de 
Compostella,  of  a  MS.  of  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  which  contains  a  diccionario 
vasoo-navarro.  If  true,  this  antedates  by 
nearly  three  centuries  the  earliest  Basque  docu- 
ment known,  and  will  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  philology.  We  hope  for  a  speedy 
pi^Ucation  of  this  valuable  text. 

Mr.  Wsstwood  will  be  glad  to  receive  the 
particulars  of  local  and_  privately  printed  pub- 
ncations  for  insertion  in  a  new  edition  of  his 
Bibiiaiheca  FiscoAoria  which  he  is  preparing. 
Tlus  work  has  been  long  out  of  print.  Mr, 
Satchell  will  be  the  publisher. 

M.  MiLiTCHBViTOH,  Under-Secretary  of  State 
in^the  Servian  Ministry  of  Education,  is  pub- 
lishing at  Belgrade  a  collection  of  biographies 
of  the  most  important  personages  in  the  history 
(^  Qervia. 

The  following  scholars  have  been  entrusted 
with  missions  by  the  French  Government: — 
1£  llenant  to  England,  to  pursue  his  studies 
on  the  Assyrio-Ghaldean  cylinders ;  M.  Maurice 
Fauoon  to  Italy,  to  examine  documents  rela- 
ting to  the  French  domination  at  Asti,  in  the 
fifteenth  century ;  and  M.  Lartet  to  Syria,  to 
cany  out  excavations  in  a  Phoenician  necro- 
polLa. 

M.  Jules  BiiBTOir,  the  eminent  painter,  has 
just  published  (Gharpentier)  a  rustic  poem 
entitled  Jeanne. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Olifcon  Shakspere 
Society  held  on  April  24,  3  Henry  VI.  was  the 
pLsy  for  critical  consideration.  Mr.  E.  Thel- 
wall  brofugkt  lU)  a  report  on  the  grammar  of  the 
play.  Dr.  J.  B.  Shaw  cave  "  A  Further  Note 
on  the '  Farmyard  and  Menagerie  Man.'  *'  Miss 
Floxenee  O'Brien  read  a  paper  *'  On  Some  of 
the  Gharaoters  in  S  Etwry  VI/*  Mr.  P«  A. 
Darnel's  time-analysis  of  the  play  (read  with 
^  time-analysis  of  the  other  histories  before 
the  New  Shi^pere  Society  on  June  13,  1879) 
vas  brought  before  the  society. 

Studies  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  Italy — a 
work  treating  of  the  plays  of  Metastasio  and 
Qoldoni,  and  the  music  of  Marcello  and  Pergo- 
leei — ^by  Yemon  Lee,  wiU  be  issued  next  week 
by  Mr.  SatchelL 

The  first  Beport  of  the  Mitchell  Library, 
QUsgow,  has  just  been  published,  and  contains 
an  interesting  account  of  the  establishment  and 
progreeo  of  the  public  library  due  to  the  be- 
quest of  £70,000  by  the  late  Mr.  Stephen 
Mitchell.  The  library  opened  in  1877  with 
14,432  yolumes,  which,  by  the  end  of  1879,  had 
increaaed  to  28,532.  They  include  three  special 
oolleotions — one  of  books,  &c.,  relating  to 
Glasgow ;  one  to  illustrate  the  early  history  of 
pnncing  in  Qlasgow ;  and  one  which  has  attained 
considerable  dimensions,  and  some  fame— -the 
*' Poets'  Comer."  The  '* Comer"  contains 
already  the  works  of  1,222  Scottish  poets  in 


1,920  volumes  and  tracts.  A  notable  feature  is 
that  the  library  authorities  determined  to  buy 
no  fiction.  Nevertheless,  the  issues  are  already 
very  large,  and,  together  with  the  general 
management  of  the  institution,  reflect  great 
credit  upon  the  committee  and  the  chief 
librarian,' Mr.  F.  T.  Barrett. 

M.  Berenstam,  of  Tiflis,  announces  the  pub- 
lication of  an  important  work  on  the  Caucasus, 
which  is  to  appear  about  the  beginning  of  next 
year.  It  will  be  published  in  Paris,  and  in  the 
French  language,  under  the  title  of  Le  Gaucase. 
It  will  comprise  an  account,  not  only  of  the 
history,  geography,  and  natural  features  of  the 
Caucasus,  but  also  of  its  commerce  and  ad- 
ministration, and  will  be  illustrated  by  numer- 
ous engravings,  plans,  and  maps.  The  price 
is  fixed  at  ten  roubles. 

M.  Odobesoo  has  published  in  the  Roumanian 
language  a  costly  work  which  treats  compre- 
hensively of  the  relics  of  Scythian  antiquity 
discovered  in  Eussia. 

There  was  opened  on  April  13,  in  the  prin- 
cipal archives  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  AJfairs 
at  Moscow,  an  exhibition  of  plans  and  views  of 
remarkable  localities  and  buildings  in  that  city 
during  the  various  epochs  of  its  existence.  The 
plans  date  from  the  year  1497,  and  the  views 
£rom  the  year  1634.  The  entire  collection  con- 
sists of  upwards  of  a  hundred  MSS.,  engravings, 
photographs,  and  reliefs,  the  last  named  being 
the  results  of  recent  investigations  made  by 
MM.  Bashkof  and  Zharkof.  M.  Bashkof's 
reliefs,  which  are  formed  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
indicate  the  course  of  the  rivulets  which  no 
longer  exist;  while  those  of  M.  Zharkof,  exe- 
cuted in  papier  macM,  mark  the  direction  of 
the  streets.  The  grouping  of  the  plans  is  so 
arranged  as  to  show  clearly  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  the  ancient  Muscovite  capital. 

The  May  number  of  Scribner  contains  a  very 
careful  and  exhaustive  study  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Stedman,  an 
author  who  exhibits  the  rare  combination  of 
poet  and  critic  unbiassed  by  prejudice  against 
any  particular  school. 

M.  Andre  Thbtjriet  is  publishing  with  M. 
Charpentier  a  volume  of  novelettes  called  Toute 
Setde,  from  the  title  of  the  first. 

M.  YiCTOR  Wilder,  the  musical  critic  of  Le 
Parlement,  has  just  published  a  very  interest- 
ing history  of  Mozart,  considered  in  his  life 
and  writings,  under  the  title  of  Mozart: 
V Homme  et  I' Artiste. 

The  first  elections  for  the  Conseil  Sup^rieur 
de  rinstruction  Publique  took  place  in  Prance 
during  the  month  of  ApriL  The  great  estab- 
lishments for  the  higher  education,  such  as  the 
College  de  Prance  and  the  Ecole  des  Chartes, 
as  wdl  as  the  faculties  of  Paris  and  the  pro- 
vinces, as  a  rule  nominated  their  deans  and 
directors,  MM.  Laboulaye,  Quicherat,  Yulpian, 
&c.  The  Institute  elected  MM.  Jules  Simon, 
Bertrand,  Q-iraud,  Delaborde,  and  Egger.  The 
votes  of  the  electors  in  the  department  of 
seoondary  education  were  for  the  most  part 

given  to  professors  whose  names  are  less  known, 
ut  who,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  are  generally 
chosen  from  the  candidates  favourable  to  the 
proposed  reforms  in  seoondary  education. 

M.  PatjlYiollvt  is  about  to  publish,  through 
Champion,  a  Prench  adaptation  of  Adolph 
Schmidt's  book  on  France  during  the  Bevoli^ionf 
from  the  Eeports  of  the  Secret  Police.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  invaluable  documents 
on  which  that  work  is  based  were  destroyed  in 
the  fires  of  the  Commune  in  1871. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Prof.  Wilhelm 
Wagner,  of  the  Johanneum,  Hamburg,  best 
known  for  his  publications  of  mediaeval  Greek 
texts ;  and  of  Michael  Mesropovich  Miansaroff, 
author  of  the  Bibliographia  Uaucaiica  et  TranS" 
caucasica. 


We  have  received  A  Golden  Sorrow,  by  Mrs. 
Cashel  Hoey,  new  edition  (Sampson  Low  and 
Co.) :  My  Lady  GreensleeueSy  by  the  author  of 
Comin*  thro*  the  Bye  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.) ; 
To  Oberammergau  and  Back,  by  McQueen  Cray 
(142  Strand);  The  World  as  it  is,  and  the 
World  as  it  might  be,  by  R.  T.  Stothard  (E.  West 
and  Co.) ;  Sketches  o/ Parochial  Li fe  and  Charae^ 
<cr,  by  the  Silent  Member  (B.  W.  Allen);  The 
Scientific  Structure  of  the  Universe,  by  James  A. 
if  oncrieff  (Marcus  Ward  and  Co.);  Oar  Public 
Offices,  by  Charles  Marvin,  second  edition 
(Sonnenschein  and  Allen) ;  Politics  and  Art,  by 
T.  H.  Hall  Caine  (Liverpool) ;  Four  Addressee 
on  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  by  the  Rev.  H.  S. 
Holland  (Bivingtons) ;  The  United  States  of 
Europe,  by  James  Bryce  Killen  (J.  A.  Brook 
and  Co.) ;  The  Children  of  the  Street,  by  Mary 
H.  Hart  (Sonnenschein  and  AUen) ;  &c. 


AFRICAN  EXPLORATIOX. 


The  Royal  Geographical  Society  have  received 
from  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  leader  of  the  East 
African  Expedition,  an  account  of  his  journey 
along  the  western  side  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  traversed  a  line  of 
country  unexplored  for  the  most  part  by  any 
European  traveller. 

Leaving  Pambete  near  the  south  end  of  the 
lake  on  November  10,  Mr.  Thomson  ascended 
the  precipitous  face  of  the  hills  bordering  its 
shore,  and  passed  along  a  barren,  slightly 
undulating  country  to  the  River  Lofu  at  a  point 
where  it  forms  a  lake  eight  miles  long,  tapering 
towards  the  west.  Here  he  camped  the  majority 
of  his  porters  at  Liendw^,  and  started  on  his 
northward  journey  with  only  thirty- seven  men. 
On  entering  Itawa,  the  next  country,  he  found  a 
region  more  difficult  than  any  of  the  mountainous 
tracts  he  had  previously  traversed.  He  was  not 
very  hospitably  receiveii  at  the  cjipital,  Pamlilo 
(Cameron's  Akalunga),  and  had  some  difficulty 
in  getting  a  guide.  Irrom  Pamlilo  he  marched 
to  the  Lonangwa,  which  fiows  through  a  deep 
marshy  valley.  That  part  of  the  Itawa  country 
through  which  the  expedition  passed  is  a  hilly 
plateau  rising  in  altitude  from  500  feet  near  the 
Lofu  to  2,000  feet  or  more  at  the  Lonangwa,  with 
the  exception  of  which  river  almost  every  stream 
disappears  in  the  dry  season.  Mr.  Thomson 
states  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  physical  difficulties  of  his  route ; 
there  was  not  a  mile  of  level  ground,  hills 
following  hills  of  the  most  precipitous  nature, 
with  only  here  and  there  a  lower  ridge. 
The  population  of  Itawa  is  small,  and  chiefiy 
located  at  the  embouchures  of  small  streams. 
The  people  are,  on  the  whole,  comparatively 
good-looking,  and  very  dark  in  colour.  In 
some  places  game  is  plentiful,  but,  as  is  mostly 
the  case  near  the  lake,  the  elephant  is  nearly 
exterminated.  The  next  country,  Marungu, 
presented  even  greater  difficulties,  from  the 
nature  both  of  the  ground  and  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  mountains  rise  to  a  height  of  7,000  feet, 
with  smooth  rounded  outlines,  except  where 
they  fiaoe  the  lake;  large  streams  are 
numerous,  and  difficult  to  ford;  and  the 
climate  on  the  mountains  is  damp  and  rainy. 
The  people  are  most  excitable  and  suspicious 
from  rarely  seeing  strangers,  but  were  eventu* 
ally  made  friends  of;  they  are  extremely  dark- 
coloured,  especially  those  living  on  the 
mountains,  who  are  much  afflicted  with  swell- 
ings in  the  throat,  a  disease  not  seen  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake.  They  dress  in  ffoat-skins 
and  bark-cloth,  the  latter  being  chiefly  used  in 
the  low  grounds.  Marungu  is  separated  by  the 
Lofuko  from  Mpala,  a  narrow  strip  of  rich 
alluvial  ground  along  the  lake  shore.  Marching 
northwards  from  a  place  called  Tembwe,  Mr. 
Thomson  found  that  the  mountains  decreased 
very  much  in  altitude,  and  that  along  all  the 
streams  there  were  broad  rich  alluvial  tracts 
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Jlj^porting  a  large  population,  Eariy  on 
^hnstma8>day  Mr.  Thomson  had  the  pleasure 
Of  seeing  in  the  distance  the  Lukuga,  as  a  noble 
Iyer,  flowing  with  rapid  moyement  away  to  the 
west.  Exaimning  the  part  where  Mr.  Stanley 
places  a  barrier,  he  found  that  the  river  narrowed 
to  half  its  breadth,  and  rushed  through  with  the 
foroe  and  noise  of  a  mountain  torrent.  The 
barrier  of  mud  and  papyrus  had  been  swept  away 
two  or  three  years  preyiously,  and  the  leyel  of 
the  lake  had  consequently  fallen  seyen  feet. 
Mr.  Thomson  next  went  on  to  IJjiji  for  about  a 
fortnight,  and  left  on  his  return  journey  on 
January  12.  He  purposed  passing  down  the 
Luku^a  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  his 
intention  was  to  strike  straight  across  the 
unknown  country  south  of  it  to  Liendw^.  He 
would  there  collect  all  his  porters,  march  by 
way  of  Marema  and  Lake  Hikwa,  through 
Uh^^  to  the  Uranga,  following  it  to  its  junction 
with  the  Euaha,  and  then  strike  for  the  sea- 
coast  at  Kilwa. 


l£A.aAZINES  AUD  BETIEWS. 

The  most  noteworthy  article  in  this  month's 
CorUempcrary  Beview  is  the  first  instalment  of 
one  on  the  "  Eleusinian  Mysteries/*  by  Prof. 
Lenormant.  The  author  arguee,  against  Lobeck 
and  his  followers,  in  &your  of  their  antiquity, 
and  endeayoursto  weaken  the  argument  against 
it  derived  from  the  silence  of  Homer  and  Hesiod 
by  an  appeal  to  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that,  so  far  as 
the  evidence  from  the  use  of  the  digamma  goes, 
this  particular  hymn  must  be  one  of  the  latest, 
and  must  belongtoa  far  later  date  than  either  the 
Homeric  or  theHesiodic  poems.  M.  Lenormant 
traces,  clearly  and  learnedly,  the  gradual 
amalgamation  of  Eleusinian  and  Athenian  wor- 
ship, the  introduction  of  a  moral  element  into 
the  mysteries,  the  association  of  Dionysiao  rites 
and  myths  with  them,  and  finally  the  influence 
exercised  upon  them  by  the  Orphios,  This 
influence,  no  doubt»  was  at  first  subtle  and 
almost  insensible  in  its  action,  but  in  the  fourth 
century  b.o.  was  suddenly  and  powerfully  aided 
by  two  causes.  One  of  these  was  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  temple  of  Eleusis,  which  was 
planned  by  Iktinos  and  finished  by  Xenokles  of 
£3iolarg6 ;  the  other  the  extinction  of  the 
andent  family  of  the  Daduchi,  which  claimed 
descent  from  Triptolemoe,  and  its  replacement 
by  the  Lykomidae,  who  brought  with  them  the 
tenets  and  books  of  Orphism  from  Fhlya.  The 
eeverity  of  the  punishments  decreed  and  enforced 
against  anyone  who  [had  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  fiJl  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
priests  of  Eleusis  is  very  curious,  and  8hows;that 
m  the  heyday  of  Athenian  power  the  life  of  a 
freethinker  was  not  altogether  a  comfortable 
one.  Diagoraa,  who  had  scoffed  at  the  mys- 
teries, for  instance,  "  found  a  price  set  on  nis 
head  by  a  special  decree  engraved  on  a  table  of 
bronze,  which  promised  a  reward  of  one  talent 
to  anyone  who  should  kill  him,  and  two  to 
anyone  who  should  bring  him  alive." 

In  the  Library  Journal  far  March,  Mr. 
Cornelius  Walford  writes  on  "  The  Longevity 
of  Librarians,"  and  suggests  that  **  there  may 
be  a  well-defined  law  of  mortality  applicable  to 
each  specific  class  of  brain-workers."  At  pre- 
sent, at  all  events,  this  is  but  an  anticipation, 
and  Mr.  Walford  only  attempts  to  oonsider  the 
conditions  of  the  librarian's  life  and  to  put 
together  statistics  of  lon^yity  in  librarians  as  a 
basis  for  a  future  induction.  Surely,  however, 
a  very  little  labour  might  have  consider- 
ably increased  a  list  which  offers  only  forfy- 
three  names.  Several  of  these  are  misprinted — 
unfortunately  a  too  common  faiUng  of  the 
Library  Journal  even  when  dealing  with  the 
beet-known  names  in  literary  history.  The 
remaining  contents  of  this  number  are  chiefly 
of  tedhnioal  interest.    Mr.  Foster  printe  fbur 


of  the  <*  Beference  Lists  on  Special  Topics  "  to 
which  we  referred  last  month.  Mr.  Melyil 
Dui reports  that  it  is  "a new  Boston  idea "  to 
convert  a  church  which  has  proved  useless  for 
its  intended  purpose  into  a  Public  Library. 

Mind  opens  with  a  clever  criticism  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  FhUoMphic  Doubt  by  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen,  and  there  are  at  least  two  other 
articles  in  the  number  deserving  of  attention. 
Mr.  Balfour,  it  will  be  remembered,  sought  to 
direct  attention  to  the  contradiction  of  the 
empirical,  transcendental,  and  common-sense 
philosophies,  and  to  place  theology  on  a  level, 
at  all  events,  with  science  in  its  explanation  of 
the  world.  But  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  carries  the 
argument  a  little  farther.  He  does  not,  indeed, 
accept  Mr.  Balfour's  results  as  to  the  postulates 
of  knowledge ;  he  argres  with  his  usual  acute- 
ness  againrt  the  vie  ws  expressed  in  Philosophic 
Doubt  about  the  uniformity  of  Nature  and 
historical  evidence.  But  his  main  point  is  that 
Mr.  Balfour's  scepticism  cannot  stop  with  science. 
Either,  he  argues, 

*'  theology  is  a  scientific  theory — ^in  which  case  any 
mode  of  comparing  between  different  acientifio 
theories  ii  eqaally  applicable  to  deciding  upon  this 
theory,  and,  if  there  be  no  method,  we  are  driven 
to  '  suicidal '  soepticism— or  theology  most  escape 
by  retiring  altogether  to  the  metcmipirioal  world, 
where  it  can  have  no  relation  to  any  scientifio 
doctrine,  that  is,  in  Mr.  Balfoor's  acceptation  of 
the  word,  no  relation  to  any  particular  facts." 

The  dilemma  is  probably  not  more  cogent 
than  dilemmas  usually  are — ^but  it  is  effective 
enough  a$  against  Mr.  BaJfour.  Probably 
of  more  absolute  value  is  Mr.  H.  Sidg- 
wick's  criticism  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
Ethical  System.  Mr.  Spenoer^s  claims  to  have 
given  a  '*  scientifio "  treatment  to  ethics 
must  be  allowed  to  be  considerably  invali- 
dated by  the  points  to  which  Mr.  Sidgwick 
calls  attention.  Thus  he  notices — though 
this  is  only  in  a  foot-note — ^the  different 
attitudes  towards  teleologioal  explanations 
of  phenomena  adopted  in  the  Daia  of  Ethics 
and  in  the  Frinciplea  of  Biology ;  observes 
that  Spencer's  short  wa^r  of  confuting  pessimism 
by  the  common  moral  judgments  of  mankind 
is  "  not  establishing  morality  on  a  scientific 
basis ;  "  and  concludes  that  '*  the  imagination 
which  Mr.  Spencer  has  exercised  in  construct- 
ing his  ideal  Lodety  has  none  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  really  scientific  imagination," 
and  that  ''a  society  in  which  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  punishment  is  necessarily  a  society  so 
unlike  our  own  that  it  would  be  idle  to 
attempt  any  close  imitation  of  its  rules  of 
behaviour."  Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine  that  pain 
is  the  correlative  of  actions  injurious  to  the 
organism,  pleasure  of  actions  condudve  to  its 
welfare,  may  be  said  to  be  the  text  of  Mr. 
Grant  Alleirs  diBcourse  on  **  Pain  and  Death." 
It  is  an  interesting  bit  of  writing,  but  can 
hardly  be  said  to  throw  much  new  light  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Sully  diBonsses  with  his  customary 
ability  the  *< Pleasure  of  Visual  Form"  (as 
contrasted  with  that  of  colour);  but  most 
readers  will,  we  expect,  find  more  interest  in 
Mr.  Shadworth  Hodgson's  diBoussion  of  the 
'*  Free-will  Question,^  in  reply  to  Dr.  Ward's 
prolonged  defence  of  "  Indeterminism  "  in  the 
Dublin  Beview.  Mr.  Hodgson  holds,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  only  rational  theory  of  free- 
will—the theory  which  views  it  as  self-determi- 
nation. <*  There  is,"  he  remarks,  by  way  of 
introduction,  <*an  inner  necessity  of  a  man's 
nature,  as  well  as  an  external  necessity  acting 
upon  him  from  his  enviroimients,  and  the 
action  of  that  inner  necessity  is  his  liberty."  It 
is  not  surprising  that  alter  this  Mr,  Hodgson 
should  find  that  ''the  facts,  as  Dr.  Ward 
describes  them  in  all  the  cases  of  anti-impulsive 
effort  which  he  gives,  are  perfectly  compatible 
with  determinism*"  No  doubt  Dr.  Wanl  will 
say  sometbingin  reply ;  meanwhile  ha  contoits 


himself  with  re-affirming,  in  a  ''Note"  in 
answer  to  Prof.  Bain,  his  doctrine  of  an  "  tnti* 
impulsive  effort  and  effectual  resolye  "  agaioM  i 
**  strongest  motive  "  and  "  predominant  dean." 

The  second  number  of  the  Modem  Revkn  ii 
better  than  the  first  Sevwal  of  the  artidM  in 
interesting;  the  most  instructive  are  *'I1m 
Doctrine  of  'Uniformity'  in  Qeology,"  Vj 
H.  W.  Crosskey,  and  "Synesius  of  Gyrene,"  by 
E.  Orompton  Jones. 

The  Church  Quarterly  Beuiew  also  hut 
good  number.  There  is  a  clever  article  oo 
' '  Debased  Hellenism  and  the  New  BenaiaBanoe " 
not  well  written  as  a  whole,  but  full  of  telliDg 
sentences:  «.^., 

"  This  [the  interest  in  morbid  states  of  the  emo- 
tions] is  the  stine  of  that  variety  of  the  lerpeot 
which  haunts  modem  Hellenism ;  and  all  we  1iit« 
to  say  of  him  now  is  that  he  is  not,  in  fact,  hiod* 
some ;  that  he  does  not  create  beauty,  bat  ipoiii 
it;  and  that  Pheidias  and  Sophocles  would  l$n 
been  ashamed  of  him." 

"The  Fast  and  Future  of  Parish  Registers" 
calls  attention  (not  for  the  first  time)  to  i 
question  of  some  interest  and  importaooe; 
and  the  review  of  AshweU's  Life  of  FR&er- 
force  is  not  only  more  candid  than  might  Iutb 
been  expected  in  its  estimate  both  of  the 
biographer  and  its  subject,  but  gives,  for  the 
first  time,  the  fiishop's  own  defeooe  of  his 
conduct  in  the  Hampden  case— which,  in  one  or 
two  points,  is  more  complete  than  appears  to 
readers  of  the  Life. 


SCANDINAVIAN  NOTES. 


Oopeohagea:  Aivil 2S, IS8I. 

Allow  me  to  jot  down  a  few  remarks 
connected  with  certain  archaeological  and  Jiis- 
torical  branches  of  literature  in  cicandinATia  of 
late. 

Oommenoing  witti  Sweden,  I  would  poffltoot 
a  new  and  enlarged  suid  handsome  elition  of 
the  classical  8wedi$h  Ballads  ("  Srenska  Folk- 
visar  ")  published  more  than  sixty  ^eais  ago  by 
Geijer  and  Aizelius.  The  new  editors  an  E. 
Bergstrom  and  L.  Hoijer,  the  latter  of  vbom 
has  arranged  the  airs,  adding  sixty  fresh  ones. 
Hr.  Bergstrom  has  drawn  up  the  interesting 
notes,  it  will  be  in  about  eight  octaro  parts, 
of  which  three  have  already  appeared. 

I  have  also  received  from  Stockholm  theM 
part  of  a  work  in  large  octavo,  whioh  is  of 
standard  value.  It  is  on  The  Middle  Age  o/ 
Sweden  (<<  Sveriges  Medeltid'';,  treating  of  tba 
life,  manners,  sjod  condition  of  the  nation  tm 
about  1050  to  about  1530.  It  is  the  Urgest,  as 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  work  yet  written  by 
its  productive  author,  Dr.  Hans  Hildebrand, 
who  has  just  succeeded  his  well-known 
father  as  Swedish  State-Antiqnary  (*'fiikf- 
Antiqvarie"),  and  who  has  had  such  exosp- 
tionally  favourable  opportunities  for  woitluiy 
carrying  out  his  great  task.  In  his  interesting 
pages.  Dr.  Hildebrand  has  done  his  aoknov- 
ledged  talents  justice  by  allowing  himself  time 
to  be  careful  and  mature,  and  the  reeiilt  it, 
accordingly,  most  satisfactory.  The  subject  u 
exceedingly  wide  and  of  vast  miportance,  but  he 
has  gathered  from  all  available  qaarten  a  mass 
of  information,  with  many  piquant  and  litile- 
known  details,  and  has  worked  up  hie  materiaia 
into  pleasant  and  popular  reading.  He  has 
also  scattered  through  his  text  a  great  number 
of  elegantiy  engram  woodcuts  of  all  sorts  of 
subjects,  in  this  way  we  become  aoqnainw 
with  a  choice  seleotion  of  the  art  treaaoree  oi 
Sweden,  as  preserved  in  its  National  Mueemo 
and  elsewhere.  This  first  section  deals  wiu  the 
country  and  its  physical  changes,  agricuttnie, 
the  habits  of  the  landed  classes  and  tke  peas- 
antry. The  following  parts  will  treat  « 
Lapland,  EsOand,  the  towns,  trade,  the  King 
and  his  offioexsi  costumes,  war,  the  Choieb,  ton 
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«Ut«0,  the  poor,  and  many  other  sabjeots.  The 
whole  will  oontain  npwaids  of  five  hundred 
illiutrmtioBS.  Much  of  what  the  author  has  thus 
IvroQght  together  is  also  applicable  to,  or 
throws  light  on,  the  other  Scandinavian  lands 
and  our  own  country,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  Englishmen  will  hasten  to  consult  its 
Taluable  pagee.  Paper  and  printing  are  excel- 
lent, and  the  price  low.  The  whole  will  be  in 
iooT  Tolumes. 

Another  Swedish  book,  remarkable  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  is  Adjunct  K.  F,  Soderwall's 
Some  Swedish  MiddU-Age  Words  ('<Nagra 
fiyenska  Medeltidsord ; "  Lund),  an  octavo 
pamphlet  of  sixty-eight  pages.  It  consists  of 
epeeimen  columns  firom  his  great  Dictionary  of 
MiddU'Swedish,  on  which  he  has  been  toiling 
for  so  many  years.  It  shows  that  we  shall 
get  a  most  welcome,  soUd,  and  scholarly  gift 
when  the  whole  Tolume  is  published.  Every- 
thing is  worked  out  with  judgment  and  minute- 
ness and  linguistic  ability;  all  the  chief 
different  forms  of  each  word  are  given,  the 
genders  and  grammatical  forms  are  pointed  out, 
and  so  much  of  the  context  added  in  every 
citation  as  to  make  it  really  clear  and  instractive. 
The  absence  of  this  is  one  of  the  many  faults  in 
Stratmann's  DicUonary  of  MiddXe-English ,  which 
he  mis-names  '*  Old-English."  And,  alco 
unlike  Stratmann,  where  he  does  not  know  the 
meaning  of  a  word,  he  does  not  omit  it,  but 
gives  it  special  room  with  what  quotations  he 
has,  and  asks  fature  help  towards  its  elucida- 
tion. Soderwall  has  collected  all  the  words  in 
every  bit  of  printed  Middle-Swedish  known  to 
him,  except  the  language  of  the  old  and  pro- 
vincial laws.  But  these,  as  you  know,  have 
been  published  in  one  common  glossary  by  the 
Teteran  Schlyter  in  his  invaluable  quarto,  and 
Soderwall  refers  to  these  law-words  in  their 
plaoesy  adding  remarks  where  he  has  anything 
newtosay.  English  lexicography  will  gain  much 
from  Soderwall's  labours,  and  his  finished  work 
will  be  a  boon  indeed  to  students  of  all  the 
fJcando-Anglic  dialects.  Let  us  hope  that  no 
long  time  will  elapse  before  the  palace— of 
which  this  brick  is  a  specimen — ^is  raised  up 
with  shouting. 

In  Norway  I  would  draw  attention  to  a 
paper  by  Dr.  G.  Storm,  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Chnstiania  Society  of  Science.  It  is  on 
Havefok  the  Dane,  our  famous  English  romance. 
Dr.  Storm  ingeniously  identifies  this  chief  in 
Danish  North  England,  and  shows  how,  in 
{Mt,  he  was  a  North  Engliiih  king  in  contrast 
to  South  England.  According  to  him,  Havelok 
is  OUf  Kuaran,  the  Norse  kins  of  Dublin, 
Anlaf,  Olaf,  becoming  Abloc,  Aveloc.  Havelok, 
in  Keltic  mouths.  This  Olaf  Sigtrygson 
eventually  reigned— 942-944— over  all  Danelag 
north  of  Watlmg  Street.  He  also  explains  how 
it  came  to  pass  that  our  hero,  in  a  popular 
poem  produced  in  North  England,  could  have  a 
Either  assigned  him  named  ''  Birkabeyn." 

The  learned  Norwegian  priest.  Dr.  A.  0. 
Bang,  has  produced  a  hook  small  in  size  but 
great  in  value— T^s  Church  and  the  Soman  State 
to  Constantine  the  Great,  It  is  written  with 
admirable  grasp  and  with  many  new  side-lights. 
After  examining  how  the  Church  sprang  from 
the  synagogue,  and  the  influence  of  the  Jews 
on  the  ancient  world  and  the  early  Church, 
following  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the 
latter  from  Judaism,  he  treats  of  the  Boman 
State-ieligion  and  the  growth  of  Christianity 
to  the  umoB  of  Trajan's  Bescript  and  the 
Christian  Apologists.  Afterward  comes  a 
masterly  sketch  of  the  actual  position  of  the 
new  faith,  and  how  far  it  was,  or  was  not, 
perseouted  in  the  east  and  the  west,  till,  under 
OoniBtantine,  we  see  the  Emperor  as  heathen 
Pontilbx,  then  as  Neoplatonio  Bationalist,  then 
as  the  tolerant  deist  trying  to  create  a  new 
worship  based  on  the  sun  and  Christ  as  one  and 
the  tf"**^  Omnipotent,  till  he  gradually  makes 


Christianity  the  fiivoured  national  cult,  not 
finally  breaking  with  heathenism  till  his  bap- 
tism and  death  m  337.  Dr.  Bang's  last  words 
are — '*How,  out  of  this  state  of  things,  grew 
up  a  State  Church  in  the  east  and  a  Church 
State  in  the  west  is  outside  our  purpose  here 
to  describe.  For  this  brings  us  beyond 
antiquity  and  lands  us  in  the  Middle  Age."  I 
heartily  recommend  this  sound  and  clear 
sketch.  The  latest  modem  research  has  been 
everywhere  laid  under  contribution,  and  I  know 
nothing  so  good  of  its  kind  elsewhere.  It  only 
occupies  274  pages  in  octavo. 

In  Denmark  I  will  only  speak  of  a  couple  of 
novelties.  First  we  have  a  third  volume  of 
Johannes  Steenstrup's  historical  researches.  Its 
titie  is  The  Danish  and  Norse  Kingdoms  in  the 
British  Islands  during  the  times  of  Danish  Lord- 
ship. It  is  Fart  I.  which  is  now  before  us. 
Like  its  predecessors,  it  re-writes  important 
sections  of  oar  olden  history,  and  must  be  care- 
fully studied  by  all  who  hereafter  handle  the 
subject.  In  abundance  of  material  nainfully 
collected  from  all  sources— Scandinavian, 
Keltic,  Bomance  and  Latin,  &c. — Steenstrup 
far  surpasses  any  former  digger,  and  in  breadth 
of  view  and  happy  combination  he  has  no 
fellow.  Faults  of  detail  may  occur,  as  in  all 
other  good  work. 

With  one  other  Danish  publication  I  conclude. 
It  is  an  elegant  pamphlet,  in  lar^  octavo,  on 
the  famous  oaken  staU-carvings  in  Roskilde 
Cathedral  here  in  Sealand  (*'Belieffeme  over 
Korstolene  i  Boskilde  Domkirke").  All  these 
interesting  bas-reliefs  are  now  for  the  first  time 
accurately  drawn  and  published  by  the  Danish 
architect,  J.  B.  Loffler,  a  gentieman  well  known 
for  his  zeal  in  anti<j[uarian  pursuits.  The  plates 
are  by  the  accomplished  engraver,  Frof .  Magnus 
Fetersen ;  while  the  coi>ious  descriptive  text  is 
drawn  up  by  Frof.  Julius  Lange.  Artists  and 
archaeologists  everywhere  may,  therefore,  now 
with  fall  confidence  study  these  costiy  speci- 
mens of  Middle-Age  wood-carving  in  Denmark, 
so  much  the  more  noteworthy  as  their  date  is 
fixed  as  1420.  The  engravings,  forty-eight  in 
number,  offer  valuable  details  as  to  the  costume 
and  weapons  of  the  time,  besides  illustrating 
the  local  treatment  of  the  incidents  handled  by 
the  old  "  woodsmith,"  which  are  chosen  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  almost  the  only 
legendary  group  being  that  of  St.  Christopher, 
which  is  very  happily  treated.  I  dare  not  dwell 
on  particulars,  but  among  the  exceptional 
figures  introduced  is  an  elephant  (No.  20),  in  a 
battle-piece  concerning  the  Maccabees.  Frof. 
Lange  has  executed  his  part,  which  offers 
several  difficulties,  very  well  indeed,  as  was  to 
be  expected  from  so  distingmshed  an  art-critic. 
Besides  the  fall  Danish  text,  a  rSsumS  of  the 
whole  is  given  in  French;  the  admirable 
engravings  all  can  understand.  Would  that 
similar  cheap  but  first-dass  monographs  could 
be  produced  on  the  carved  remains  adorning 
the  stalls  at  Bingsted,  Lund,  and  elsewhere  in 
these  lands !  Geobqe  Stephens. 
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Oaibd,  J.    An  Introdnotion  to  the  Piiiloaophy  of  Beligion. 

Glasgow  :  Maclehooe.    10s.  6d. 
Dbxontbbt,  p.     Btndien  lib.  die  Arbeiten  der  Wiederbewal« 

dung  u.  Berasung  der  Gebirge.     Wien :  Gerold'a  Bohn. 

soil. 

Gbbtaxs,  H.,  et  F.  Axbohxno.    Lea  Mammifbras  foiailea  da 

l'Am6rique  du  Sud.    Paris :  Savy.    8  fr. 
SzAJWocHA,  L.     Die  Braohiopoden  Fauna  der  Oolitha  t. 

Balin  bd  Krakau.    Wien :  Gerold'a  Bohn.    4  M.  40  Pf . 

Philology,  dc. 

DoxAMio,  K,    ParmiTal-Studien.    2.  Hfb.    Der  Gzal  d.  Par- 

ziral.    Paderborn :  Bohoningh.    1  M.  50  Pf. 
Fokchhaxxbb,  P.  W.     MykenM  n.  der  Urapmng  der  my- 

keniflohen Funde.    Kiel:  Univeraitiita-BuohhaQdlung. 
HovBLACftUB,  A.,   E.  PxcoT,  ot  J.  ViHsow.     M^Uoges  da 

Linguistique  et  d'Anthropologie.    Paris :  Leroux.    4  fr. 
MiOHABL,  H.     Die  yerlorenen  BUaher  d.  Ammlitnas  Maroel- 

Unua.    Brealau :  Haruachke  &  Berendt.    I  M. 
Pbtbo9i«  B.     Oodicaa  Hebraici  manu  exarad  Beglae  Bib* 

liothecae    quae    in    Tanxinensi    Athenaeo    asserratnr. 

Torino:  Boooa.    25 fr. 
Btssbl,  V.     Grsgorius  Thaumaturgns :  sain  Leben  u.  seinti 

Bohriften.     5  M.     Uaber  den  lextkricisohen  'iVerth  dec 

syrischen  Uebersetzungen  grieoUaeher  Glaaaikar.     1.  TiiL 

2  M.  40  Pf .    LelpBtg :  Fenian. 


00RRE8P0NDENGE, 

MENHIBS  IN  THE  DIBTBIOT  OF  OTBAirro. 
Canons  Aahby,  Byfield:  April  80, 1880. 

In  the  Bassegna  SettimanaiU  of  March  14  is  a 
communication  b^  Oosimo  de  Glorgi  on  the 
menhirs  in  the  district  of  Otranto.  This  dis- 
trict is  in  the  province  of  Leoce  in  the  South- 
east of  Italy.  The  author  uses  the  teroi 
«<  menhir,'*  which  belong  to  Brittany,  Wales, 
and  Oomwall,  but  he  gives  as  the  local  name 
«ldetrafitto." 

He  refers  to  a  former  communication  in 
whidi  he  describes  ancient  buildings  in  the 
same  district  apparently  allied  to  the  nuraghi 
of  Sardinia ;  but  this  communication  I  have  not 
seen.  The  present  one  is  on  pietre  fitte  alone. 
These  he  defines  as  rectangular  paraUelopipede 
fixed  in  an  erect  position  in  the  rock  or  soil. 
They  are  in  general  of  Leocese  stone,  which 
is  calcareous  magnesian  clay — ^hardly  ever 
of  sandstone.  They  appear  to  be  numerous, 
and  spread  all  over  the  district.  He  states 
that  all  the  writers  are  agreed  as  to  their 
age,  but  disagree  as  to  their  designed  use. 
All  Italian  writers  may  agree  as  to  their  age, 
but  the  writers  of  this  country  certainly  do 
not ;  and  the  probability  is  that  the  erection  of 
a  large  stone  was  a  custom  of  all  ages  and  for 
various  puri)oses,  as  tombstones,  boundaries, 
commemorations  of  battles,  &o.  However,  the 
Otranto  stones,  according  to  the  author,  have 
certain  characteristics  in  common  which  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  far  different 
in  date  and  were  all  for  the  same  purpose,  what- 
ever that  may  have  been.    They  have  the  faoM 
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"well  defioed  and  the  angles  regular,  and  all  are 
parallelograms  in  plan.  This  form  probably 
'was  favoured  by  the  nature  of  the  stone. 

The  author  asserts  that  they  show  the  use  of 
iiou  tools;  but  it  is  evident  that  they  required 
no  more  perfect  tools  than  the  dolmens  of 
Brittany  or  the  great  circle  of  Stonehenge, 
"which  have  not  yet  been  asserted  to  testify  to 
the  use  of  iron. 

The  following  dimensions  are  given  in  metres 
and  decimals,  wluch  I  have  translated  into 
English  measure,  omitting  fractions  of  inches. 
He  gives  the  heigM  of  one  only,  but  states  that 
some  are  more  than  thirteen  feet  in  height 
from  the  surface : — 


Height 
ft.  in. 


Width. 

Thick- 
nets. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

Largo  Trice    . 

.     1    6 

1    1 

Largo  Cuti      .        . 

•     1    7 

1    1 

Oppoaite  Miggiano, 

.     1    4 

1    2 

Giallini  . 

.  1  a 

1    2 

Station  Zollino 

.    1    9 

10 

Martano 

.     1    7 

11 

Merine   • 

.     1    6 

1    0 

Buffano  . 

.    1    7 

11 

OiuggianeUo  . 

.    1    .3 

10 

Miggiano 

.    1    1 

10 

Carpignano     . 

.     1  10 

10 

Largo  S.  Antonio   . 

.    1    7 

1    1 

13    8 

All  these  stones  are  of  much  more^  slender 
proportions  than  any  I  have  met  with  in  Great 
IBritain,  France,  or  the  Netherlands,  and  were, 
therefore,  necessarily  let  into  the  rock  or  soil. 
The  author  does  not  state  the  depth  of  the 
socket.  The  stones  of  the  lines  in  Brittany  are 
all  set  on  tlie  surface.  But  the  most  interesting 
fact  about  the  Otranto  stones  is  that,  without 
exception,  the  long  sides  are  placed  north  and 
souw  (true),  or  within  7''  of  it,  and  the  deflexion, 
if  any,  is  almost  always  towards  the  east.  The 
measures  show  that  the  sides  are  always  un- 
equal, but  not  so  wide  in  proportion  to  thick- 
ness as  most  stones  of  the  same  thidkness  in 
other  countries.  Many  of  the  ''standing 
stones  "  and  stones  of  circles  in  Orkney,  Shet- 
land, and  Caithness  do  not  greatly  exceed  in 
thickness  those  of  Otranto,  but  their  width  is 
much  greater.    For  instance, 


At  Harray,  Orkney 
W.  Brongh,  Burrey 
Wasshow  Tresneaa 
Circle  Stenness 

«f        •»  • 

Biidge  of  Brogar 


Width. 

ft.  in. 

3  5 
1    3 

4  Oi 
.    4    4 

.    4    8 

5  5 


ft.  in.  ft.  in. 

10  7  6 

8  6  0 

5  13  4 

101  13  8 

1    4^  13  3 

1    5  15  0 


The  flatness  of  the  faces  of  stones  in  Orkney 
is  caused  by  the  stratifloation  of  the  stones, 
and  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  tooling.  In 
Brittany  and  the  Netherlands  this  form  is  rare. 
It  is  stated  that  at  the  base  of  Largo  Trice  and 
Largo  S.  Antonio  were  found  sepulchres 
excavated  in  the  rode  containing  large  skeletons. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  author's  conclusion 
is  that  these  pietre  fiUe  are  gnomons  or  sun- 
dials, erected  "  to  serve  as  guides  to  travellers 
forced  to  cross  those  vast  tracts." 

The  traveller  was  supposed  to  know  the 
position  of  fietre  JUU,  and  so  he  could,  if  the 
sun  were  shining,  be  certain  of  twelve  o'clock, 
and  could  approximately  guess  other  stages  of 
daylight.  Midday  was  to  be  known,  not  by 
a  shadow  cast  by  the  stone,  but  by  the  equal 
illumination,  or  want  of  it,  of  the  two  long 
sides. 

It  must  be  noted  that  for  the  purpose  of  a 
gnomon,  a  wide  thin  stone,  more  like  the 
Orkney  stones  mentioned  above,  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  atones  of  Otranto.  Nevertheless, 
Dome  may  have  been  erected  for  such  a  purpose ; 
in  any  case  we  have  the  curious  fact  that  all 
are  similarly  disposed  as  to  their  long  and  short 
diameters.  If  we  examine  the  menhirs  of 
t»ther  district?,  we  shall  seldom  And  such  flat 


and  regular  faces  as  the  author  describes  these 
to  have.  This,  as  before  mentioned,  he  attri- 
butes to  tooling.  Capt.  Oliver  has  noticed  that 
certain  menhirs  in  Brittany,  apparently  not 
parts  of  lines  or  circles,  snow  more  careful 
formation  than  the  stones  of  lines  and  circles. 

Mr.  Lukis  observes,  in  his  observations  on 
"  The  Devil's  Arrows '*  at  Boroughbridge,  that 
* '  writers  on  prehistoric  monuments  have  been  and 
are  too  apt  to  regard  ruins  as  perfect  and  typical 
example?,  and  then  to  classify  them."  He 
shows  the  probability  of  the  three  "DeviPs 
Arrows  "  bemg  a  part  of  a  much  more  extended 
series ;  and  possibly  some  of  the  Otranto  stones 
may  belong  to  a  line  or  circle  of  which  the 
remainder  is  destroyed. 

I  have  seen  but  few  ''tall  stones  "  still  erect 
unco?inected  with  others,  which  have  flat  faces 
and  unec^ual  sides,  so  that  I  cannot  compare 
their  position  with  those  of  Otranto.  The  stone 
at  Harray  has  its  long  sides  east  and  west.  That 
the  lines  of  Brittany  and  the  dolmens  of  that 
country,  of  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands  were 
placed  in  a  certain  position  on  a  system  is  evident 
to  anyone  who  will  examine  the  monuments  or  the 
plans  of  them.  A  Brittany  dolmen  is  generally 
a  chamber  nearly  square,  with  a  long  passage 
in  an  east  or  south-east  direction,  the  outer  end 
being  lower  and  narrower  than  the  chamber 
end.  Many  Scotch  dolmens  are  the  same.  The 
"lines"  of  Brittany  are  groups  of  stones  in 
slightly  convergent  lines,  of  which  the  large 
ends  (widest  intervals  and  largest  stones)  are  to 
the  west  or  north-west. 

The  Netherland  hunne-beds  are  nearly  paral- 
lelograms, lying  generally  about  north-east  and 
south-west,  with  short  narrow  entrance  passages 
on  their  east  or  south-east  sides.  That  the 
position  of  all  these  monuments  has  some  refer- 
ence to  the  sun  appears  highly  probable,  though 
it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  midday.  The 
Devil's  arrows  are  in  a  line  nearly  north-north- 
east and  south-south-west.  The  north  stone  of 
the  three  is  eight  feet  by  three  feet  ten  inches, 
and  has  its  long  diameter  at  right  angles  to  the 
line;  which  fact  icduces  Mr.  Lukis  to  sup- 
pose it  the  original  north  end  of  the  line. 
The  three  great  stones  at  Trellech,  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, are  in  a  line  north-east  and 
south-west.  Not  having  seen  Mr.  Lukis's 
plans  of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  monu- 
ments, I  cannot  state  whether  they  follow 
the  same  system  as  those  before  mentioned. 
Superstitions  have  attached  to  many  of  the 
menhirs  in  Brittany,  and,  in  consequence  no 
doubt,  they  have  been  Ohristianised  by  having 
crosses  cut  on  them  or  erected  on  them.  Similarly, 
Signer  Giorgi  states  that  crosses  have  been  cut 
on  many  of  the  pietre  fitte,  and  that  the  country 
people  place  on  them  branches  of  blessed  olive. 
The  author  intends  to  continue  his  researches, 
and  it  will  be  interestinfi;  to  know  whether 
menhirs  in  other  districts  (if  any  remain)  have 
the  same  peculiarities  as  those  of  Otrantd. 

H.  Dkyben. 


Saintsbary's  words,  <*the  translators  metely 
wished  to  give  English  readers  the  opportaoity 
of  acquainting  themselves  with  a  pleadaot  aad 
instructive  work."  W.  W.  Jacksos. 


**  MIRACLE  PLATS  AND  BACHED  DRAIIAS." 
Bxetar  OoUege,  Oxford:  May  3, 1880. 
As  Mr.  Saintsburv's  interesting  and  sugges- 
tive notice  of  this  book  in  your  last  number 
appears  to  attribute  to  the  translator  and  editor 
adesi^which  they  had  not  entertained,  will 
you  kmdly  allow  me  apace  for  a  word  of  ex- 
planation? The  notes  added  by  the  editor 
were  not  intended  to  supplement  the  work 
generally,  or  to  bring  it  as  a  whole  up  to  the 
level  of  the  most  recent  information,  but  merely 
to  give  some  account  of  the  English  religious 
plays  to  which  Prof.  Hase  had  made  hardly  any 
reference.  The  translation  was  not  addressed 
to  special  students  of  the  drama,  but  to  those 
readers  who  might  wish  for  a  general  sketch  of 
the  religious  drama  of  Europe,  such  as  no 
English  book  exactly  supplies.     To  use  Mr. 


SENSE-PERCEPTION  IN  DOGS. 

TJaivenity  CoU«c« :  IU7 1,  H)0. 
A  *' suggestion"  about  sense-perception  in 
dogs,  ascribed  to  me  by  Mr.  Grant  AUea  oa 

L326  of  to-day's  Academy  should  rather 
ve  been  ascribed  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Wallace.  At 
least,  It  was  Mr.  Wallace  who  gave  first  expres- 
sion to  it  in  XcUure  some  years  ago. 

<i.  OKOOil  BOBEBTSOX. 


ox  a  passage  in  "  HAMLET,"  lU.  iv.  160. 
Temple  :MA7t,lM0. 

I  presume  that  the  etiquette  which  doeee  a 
writer's  mouth  when  criticism  takes  the  form  of 
a  review  does  not  iMpply  when  it  comes  ia  the 
shape  of  a  letter.  I  therefore  ask  permission 
to  say  a  few  words  in  answer  to  Mr.  Aldid 
Wright's  remarks  upon  a  quotation  from  my 
Elizabethan  Demonology  made  in  your  reiy 
kindly  notice  of  it  which  appeared  in  your  issue 
of  April  24.  I  have  carefully  read  Mr.  Wright's 
letter  upon  the  meaning  of  ttie  word  "  assame/' 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  latter  part  flatly 
contradicts  the  former ;  and  that  the  interpreta- 
tion  contained  in  the  former  does  not  ditfer  ia 
any  respect  from  the  one  I  have  offered,  unless 
it  be  in  felicity  and  clearness  of  expression. 

In  the  first  paragraph  Mr.  Wright  says  that 
Hamlet 

"appeals  to  his  mother,  whose  conscience  is  nov 
thoroughly  awakened,  to  refrain  from  the  farther 
indulgencd  of  her  guilty  passioa  : 

<<  *  Good-night ;  but  go  not  to  mine  uncle's  bed ;' 
and,  to  strengthen  her  weak  will,  he  urges  that  this 
abstinence,  tuough  not  the  immediate  ofispiiiiif  of* 
virtuous  purpose^  yet  will  grow  into  a  virtKOUsidH, 
and  the  virtuous  principle  uriU  follow" 

I  agree  perfectly  with  all  this ;  and  I  cannot 
see  what  is  at  issue  between  Mr.  Wright  and 
myself.  I  said,  *'  The  context  plainly  show» 
thjat  Hamlet  meant  that  his  mother,  by  self- 
denial,  would  gradually  acquire  that  yirtae  in 
which  she  is  so  conspicauosly  waating/'  It 
really  seems  as  if  the  process  which  Mr.  Wiight 
has  taken  several  lines  to  describe  might  be 
explained  shortly  by  the  words  '*  acqiuiing  a 
virtue  **  without  much  likelihood  of  misoon- 
ception. 

But  after  this  statement  of  the  meaning  of 
the  line,  it  is  rather  startling  to  find  Mr.  Wright 
saying  in  the  second  paragraph  of  his  letter 
that  Shakspere  never  uaes  the  word  "assume" 
in  the  sense  of  *'  acquire ;  '*  and  still  more  stoit- 
ling  to  be  informed  that  with  him  the  word  "to 
assame ''  always  *'  signifies  to  put  on  something 
external  to  oneself,  a  form  or  shape,  not  to  gd 
or  acquire  anything  as  a  possession  or  inward 
principle,**  How  abstinence,  growing  into  a 
virtuous  habit,  and  a  virtuous  principle  follow- 
ing, can  be  described  otherwise  than  as  a^rooess 
of  getting  or  acquiring  an  inward  principle^  I 
fail  to  see. 

It  was  a  far  other  interpretation  of  the  line 
in  question  at  which  I  was  striking.  There  are 
many  people  who,  dissc>ciatiog  the  line  from  its 
context — probably  being  imorant  of  its  context 
-—complacently  defend  all  manner  of  minor 
immoralities  and  hypocrisies  by  saying:  '|0h, 
doesn't  Shakspere  say  you're  to  assame  a  rirtue 
if  you  haven't  got  it?"— that  is,  "If  you  don't 
happen  to  fast  particularly  freqoently,  at  an^ 
rate  let  the  public  get  the  idea  that  you  do." 
If  Mr.  Wright  has  never  been  nettled  hj  the 
casuistry  of  such  interpreUsrs,  he  is  more  for- 
tunate than  myself. 


Mat  8,  1880.] 
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S  Bt  OeoTgaPs  Squan,  V.W. :  May  S,  1880. 
Oar  Latin  dictionaries  say  that  the  primary 
meaning  of  a»9umo  is  '*  take  to  one's  self. 
Shakspere  is  noted  for  going  back  to  the  primary 
meanings  of  words.  Mr.  Spalding  says  he 
does  so  in  Hamlet's  assume;  that  he  bids 
Hamlet's  mother  take  to  herself  a  yirtue  if  she 
has  it  not.  Mr.  Wright  says,  *<  No ;  he  tells  her 
to  nnt  the  virtne  on  without  taking  it  to  her- 
self." Wonld  not  this  process  reqiure  the  help 
of  a  lady's  maid  P  To  prove  that  Shakspere's 
assume  cannot  mean  anything  that  is  really 
part  of  a  man,  Mr.  Wright  cites  the  instance 
of  cowards'  beards,  which  wearing  or  growing 
of  beards  Shakspere  calls  **  assuming  valour's 
excrement ;"  and  Schmidt  rightly  defines  "  ex- 
crement*' here  and  elBowhere  as  ''that  which 
grows  out  of  the  body— hair,  beard."  I  submit 
that  when  Shakspere  assumed  his  (own  and  not 
his  theatrical)  beard,  when  a  coward  assumed 
his  Mars- beard,  he  did  "  get  or  acquire  it  as  a 
posaeesion,"  and  that  it  was  part  of  him. 
Shakspere  was  capable  of  using  the  word 
custtme  in  its  primary  as  well  as  its  tertiary 
sense.  Mr.  Wnght  agrees  with  Mr.  Spalding 
that  the  modem  connotation  of  hypocrisy  or 
falsity  did  not  belong  to  Shakspere's  use  of 
assume ;  he  cannot  fairly  deny  that  if  a  woman  is 
to  put  on  a  virtue  as  a  habit  she  must  take  it  to 
herself;  then  why  does  he  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Spalding  for  saying  so  ?  To  me,  Mr.  Spalding 
has  put  a  richer  and  truer  meaning  into 
Hamlet's  assume  than  I  formerly  underdtood  it 
to  have,  and  has  rescued  it  from  its  later 
degrading  associations.       E.  J.  Fubniyall. 


APPOmTMEKTS  FOB  NEXT  WBEK. 

Xon^T,  May  10, 8  p.m.    Society  of  Arts :  "  Beooratioa  and 
Yunitax9  of  Tbwn  HouMi,"  YI.,  hj  B.  W.  EdU. 

8  p  m.  Yiotoria  Institate :  **  On  the  Data  of  Ethiw,*' 
IvyProCWaoe. 

-«••'??•■•.  Q«OK»«pWcal:  "Journeys  in  the  Interior 
of  Britich  aidaaa,*^b7  B.  F.  im  Thoxn. 
TxrauuYj  May  11, 1  p.m.    Hortiooltaral. 

i  p-m.  Boyal  Institiition :  <•  Wind  and  Weathar,** 
bjB.H.8oott. 

7.S0  pA.  Bdnoation  Sooiety  (Stookwell  Branoh) : 
**  Ktomt  Dbeorarica  about  Shakspere  and  his  Bnrroand- 
iB«i8,"hytheB«T.P.O.Fleay.    • 

T.«  p.m.  Statistieal:  ''Ten  Tears*  SUtistica  of 
Biitiah  Agiiooltare,  l»70-r9."  by  Oapt  P.  Q.  Oraigie: 
**Ob  tha  Home  Prodaoe,  Imports,  Consumption,  and 
Price  of  Wheat  over  the  Harrest  Years  1P52-53  to 
1879-^/'  by  J,  B.  Laves  and  J.  H.  Gilbert. 

S  p  jn.    OiTil  Engineers. 

Spjn.  Anthropological  Institute:  *< Notes  on  Fre- 
biatone  Siseoverles  in  Central  Russis,"  by  0.  n.  E. 
Caannidhaal ;  •<  Notes  on  the  Ooourrenoe  of  Stone  Imple- 
ncnts  of  the  Surface  Period  in  South  Bussia,"  by  W.  D. 
Oeoeh;  ••Notes  on  the  Western  Begions/'  by  A.  WyUe. 

8  pjn.  Colonial  Institute:  **The  Botanical  Enter- 
pdae  of  the  Empire,"  by  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer. 

S  p.m.  Photographlo. 
WinwwDAT,  May  12,  8  p.m.  Geological :  "  Structure  and 
Ailinities  of  the  Oenus  Prototpongia,  Salter,"  by  W.  J. 
Bollu;  *<Note  on  Psephophorut  Polygontu.  yon  Meyer  ** 
by  Prof.  H.  O.  Seeley ;  ''Beriew  of  the  Family  Duwto- 
pwidae,hj  G.  B.  Ylne;  ••On  AnneUd  Jaws  from  the 
Wcnlock  an<l  Ludlov  Pormations  of  the  West  of  Eng- 
land," by  G.  J.  mnde ;  •<  On  the  Oocurrenoe  of  the  Glatton, 
Oulo  Immw,  I^nn.,ia  the  <Porest  Bed'  of  Norfolk,"  by 
S.  T.  Newton. 

8  p.m.  Mioroeoopical :  «  On  the  Hiitory  of  Orantia 
Compruta**  by  0.  Stewart;  "The  Elasmodia  of 
Myzomyoeiea,"  by  the  Bey.  H.  H.  Higgins. 

8  pm.  Telegraph  Engineers :  *•  On  the  Use  of  the 
Dynamo-Eleotric  Cunent  in  Horiioulture  and  in  Metal- 
Imiy,'*  by  Dr.  0.  W.  Siemens. 
TavaaDAT.  May  13,8  p.m.  Boyal  Inntitution :  ••Light  as 
a  Mode  of  Motion :  Theories  of  Light  and  Colours,*' 
by  Pnf .  TyndalL 

4.S0  p.m.    RoyaL 

8pA.  Sodety  of  Arts:  «0ptioal  Properties  of 
CkyitaJ.  and  Some  of  their  Praotioal  Applieations,'*  by 
Frof.  W.  G.  Adams. 

8  p.m.  Mathematical :  •*  On  Cremonfan  Congruences,'* 
by  Dr.  Hirst;  •*0n  Some  Statical  and  Kmemattoal 
Theocvms,"  by  Frof.  Minchin;  a  Paper  by  Prof.  Cayley ; 
'•  On  Binomial  Bioriinals,'*  by  Sir  James  Uookle. 

8.80  pjn.    Anf quaries. 
PaxBAT,  May  14, 8  p.m.    Astronomioal. 

8  p.m.  New  Shakspere  Society:  «0n  Shakspere's 
Treatment  of  Pate  and  Prae-wiU  in  his  Oharaoters.'*  by 
P.  D.  Matthew. 

9  p.  m.  Boyal  Institution :  •<  Certain  Aspcots  of  Sooial 
Denoeraoy  in  Germany,*'  by  Loid  Beay. 

BATvaoAT,  May  15,  8  pm.    Boyal  Institution :  •*  The  Drama- 
tisu  bcfoM  Bhaks},ere»>'  by  Prof.  H.  Morley. 


SCIENCE. 

A  JPhysiealy  Historical^  Foliiicalj  and  Be- 
scriptive  Geography,  By  Keith  Johnston, 
F.R.Q.S.  Maps  and  Illustrations.  (Stan- 
ford.) 
When  Mr.  Keith  Johnston  sucoumhed  to 
dysentery  on  the  road  from  Zanzibar  to  the 
interior  of  Africa  we  had  to  lament;  the  loss 
of  an  explorer  whose  qualifications  and 
previous  performances  held  out  a  promise  of  a 
thorough  and  substantial  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  African  geography.  Still 
greater,  we  believe,  has  been  the  loss  which 
scientific  geography  sustained  through  the 
premature  death  of  this  earnest  student  and 
enthusiastic  explorer.  No  country  has  in 
recent  times  more  largely  contributed  to  the 
extension  of  our  knowledge  of  the  earth's 
surface  than  England.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  world  where  British  pluck  and  enterprise 
have  not  let  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  what  was 
previously  unknown  to  us.  But  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  collect  facts;  it  is  also  needful 
that  the  information  gathered  should  be 
systematically  arranged  and  sifted.  And  for 
such  a  task,  which  requires  a  special  training 
and  peculiar  qualifications,  no  less  than  much 
discernment  joined  to  the  power  of  lucid 
exposition,  our  lamented  friend  was  excep- 
tionally fitted.  His  previous  performances  as 
an  author  justified  us  in  looking  forward  to  a 
time  when  he  would  have  occupied  a  foremost 
place  among  writers  on  geographical  subjects. 
The  work  now  under  review,  a  work  only 
completed  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  upon 
the  journey  which  was  to  prove  fatal  to  him, 
bears  out  our  opinion.  It  is  a  text-book  of 
geography  revealing  in  its  every  page  the 
author's  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject 
he  deals  with.  It  can  be  warmly  recom- 
mended for  the  use  of  schools,  and  may  be 
perused  with  profit  and  pleasure  also  by  those 
whose  school-days  are  past,  and  whose  know- 
ledge of  geography  has  grown  somewhat  misty 
and  antiquated,  but  who,  for  these  very  reasons, 
are  desirous  of  refreshing  their  memories,  and 
of  obtaining,  within  the  limited  time  at  their 
command,  a  general  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  we  are  at  present  acquainted  with  the 
earth's  surface  features. 

In  an  introductory  chapter  the  author  deals 
in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner  with  the 
principles  of  astronomical  geography,  and 
furnishes  a  lucid  explanation  of  the  manner 
in  which  surveys  are  made  and  maps  pro- 
duced. This  chapter  should  be  attentively 
studied,  for  it  lays  the  foundations  for  a  due 
understanding  of  maps,  which  play  so  large  a 
part  in  geographical  instruction.  Equally 
satisfactory  is  the  chapter  on  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, and  this  is  only  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  author's  previous  achieve- 
ments in  that  department  of  science. 

The  bulk  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a 
general  description  of  the  continents  and  of 
the  various  States  and  countries  into  which 
they  are  divided.  The  physical  features  are 
very  properly  dwelt  upon  at  somewhat  greater 
length  than  is  usual  in  text-books  of  this 
description,  for  they  largely  influence  the 
social,  industrial,  and  political  development  of 
each  country  and  determine  its  capacities  for 
future  advancement.  Very  ample  details  are 
given  of  the  natural  and  industrial  produc- 
tions^ and  a  s^t  Qf  majps  ver^  muph  ei^hnnpes 


the  interest  of  these  descriptions  and  conveys 
at  a  glance  what  even  pages  of  letterpress 
would  fail  to  render  equally  clear.  If  there 
is  a  portion  of  the  volume  which  does  not 
quite  meet  our  views  it  is  the  *'  Sketch  of 
Historical  Geography."  The  author  there 
supplies  more  than  is  conveyed  by  the  title, 
and  in  a  future  edition  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
advisable  to  eliminate  purely  historical  matters 
which  have  no  connexion  with  the  progress 
of  geography  and  geographical  exploration. 

E.   G.   BaY£KST£IK. 


HEBREW   GBAMMAB  IN   THE   MIDDLE  AOES. 

Opuscules  et  Traitis  d^  Ahou-l- FValid  Mer* 
wan  ihn  Djanah  de  Cordoue.  Texte  arabe, 
avec  una  Traduction  fran9aise  par  Joseph 
Derenbourg  et  Hartwig  Derenbourg. 
(Paris :  Impri merle  Nationale.) 

This  book  is  more  than  a  contribution  to 
special  grammatical  history.  It  is  not  a  mere 
edition  of  the  controversial  tracts  of  a  famous 
scholar.  Had  it  aimed  only  at  this  scope  it 
would  have  been  accepted  by  every  Hebraist 
as  a  welcome  addition  to  our  too  scanty  and 
little  accessible  means  of  knowledge  in  a 
department  of  high  interest  and  importance. 
But  MM.  Derenbourg  have  made  their 
labours  valuable  to  a  larger  society  than  that 
of  historical  philologers.  Their  Introduc- 
tion, a  performance  of  truly  French  clearness 
and  precision,  has  given  them  the  opportunity 
of  opening  to  us  a  phase  in  the  civilisation  of 
the  early  eleventh  century,  little  known  out 
of  the  Israelite  Church,  a  phase  that  reveals 
the  power  of  the  Jewish  genius  in  availing 
itself  of  resources  even  remotely  suggested  to 
it,  of  rising  at  a  hint  to  prominence  and  sway 
in  the  midst  of  a  diflerent  and  unfriendly 
religion.  It  speaks  also  of  the  laborious 
vigour  of  the  independent  and  self-sustained 
nation,  of  their  patient  and  persevering  toil 
under  the  oppression  of  those  who  should 
have  been  their  helpers  instead  of  their 
envious  rivals.  The  Jew  stood  under  small 
suspicion  among  his  fellow-subjects  of  the 
Mohammedan  kingdom.  But  never  were  the 
little  bitternesses  of  the  Jewish  brotherhood 
of  scholars  more  intrusive  and  arrogant.  MM. 
Derenbourg  tell  us  how  Menahem  ben 
Saruq,  the  lexicographer  of  Tortosa,  was 
goaded  into  an  abject  submission  when  a  hostile 
critic  displaced  him  in  the  favour  of  the  all- 
powerful  physician-courtier  Hasdai,  the  cham- 
berlain of  Abd-er-rahman  III.  (p.  iii.).  The 
republic  of  letters  was  becoming  a  despotism, 
and  the  free  prosecution  even  of  such  im- 
personal enquiries  as  grammar  and  lexico- 
graphy came  to  depend  almost  on  the  wil  1 
of  one  whose  dignity  secured  him  the  power 
of  patronage  and  the  licence  of  social 
excommunication . 

Abu-1-Welid  suffered  perhaps  as  much  as 
any  from  the  fluctuations  of  literary  opinion. 
But  his  temper  was  happily  free  from  their 
depressing  influence.  He  was  as  careless  of 
the  applause  of  the  great  as  he  was  sensitive 
to  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-scholars  and  to 
the  respect  due  to  the  memory  of  his  master, 
Yehuda  Hayyiij.  In  a  phrase  that  recalls 
Plutarch's  story  of  Demosthenes,  he  boasts,  "  I 
give  days  and  nights  to  my  indagations  and 
studies,  in  such  measure  that  I  expend  twice 
as  mi^ch  for  oil  i^s  otb^ra  for  wine  "  (|>.  Ixxv.^ 
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n.  2).  And  his  energy  was  pioufilj  devoted  to 
the  coDtinnation,  in  a  liberal  spirit,  of  the  work 
of  Hayjuj.  Hajyuj  is  the  true  founder 
of  the  Jewish  school  of  grammarians. 
Abu-1-Welid,  following  in  his  steps,  is  as 
earnest  in  his  declamation  against  those  who 
traverse  the  method  he  had  taken  up  as 
against  those  dogged  literalists  who  accept 
the  blind  tradition  of  a  master  as  a  fixed  rule, 
and  refuse  either  to  divaricate  or  to  enlarge. 
It  is  against  both  classes  of  scholars  that  the 
tracts  contained  in  the  present  volume  are 
directed.  Their  special  scope  is  fully  detailed 
in  pp.  XX.  et  seqq,  of  the  Introduction.  The 
wider  issues  merit  a  repeated  summary.  In 
effect,  was  Hebrew  philology  to  be  kept 
separate  from  the  systematised  science  of  the 
Arab  grammarians  P 

Arabic  was  closely  classified  in  a  scheme  of 
triliteral  radicals.  Weak  letters,  theoretically 
considered  as  strong,  were  held  not  to  affect 
the  uniformity  of  the  system.  Was  Hebrew 
capable  of  so  symmetrical  an  arrangement? 
Hayyllj  sought  partly  to  assimilate  the 
grammar  of  the  two  languages ;  but  the 
barrier  of  religion  and  race  constantly  tended 
to  keep  them  apart.  Abu-1-Welid  set  him- 
self against  this  tide,  and,  while  discriminating 
certain  cases  of  real  biliterai  formation,  he 
endeavoured  to  establish  a  prevailing  trilit- 
eral rule.  An  example  will  distinguish  him 
from  his  more  compromising  contemporaries. 
Samuel  Hallevi,  **  the  Ndgid,"  held  all  hollow 
roots  (as  qdm)  for  biliterals  (cf,  the  Opusc, 
811  6^  seq.) :  this  was  the  traditionary  view. 
Abu-l-Welid,  like  the  Arabs,  treated  them  as 
triliterals.  He  restricted  the  biliterai  name, 
under  the  modified  title  of  '*  reduplicate  bi- 
literals," to  such  words  as  /a/ which  may  appear 
(before  suffixes)  with  dagesh,  but  never  have 
the  second  letter  actually  repeated  (p.  xxvi.). 
Except  in  this  case,  the  Arabic  parallel  was 
everywhere  accepted ;  and  here  conspicuously 
Abu-1-Welid  is  the  precursor  of  modern  gram- 
marians {cf,  pp.  Ixxvi.  ei  seqq,).  The  Nagid 
was,  in  other  respects,  perhaps,  in  advance  of 
him  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  argues  the 
original  identity  of  verbs  lamed-he  with 
lamed-yod  (p.  xix.,  n.  1)  shows  a  discrimina- 
ting use  of  the  comparative  method  which 
contrasts  well  with  the  reckless  habit  of 
heaping  together  heterogeneous  examples  too 
characteristic  of  the  grammatical  illustration 
of  the  time  {cf,  the  Opusc.  250,  291,  and 
Intr,  Ixxxv.). 

In  conformity  with  his  principle  Abu-1- 
Welid  passes  in  review,  in  the  tracts  here 
edited,  the  different  explanations  of  his  own 
and  of  Hayydj  which  had  been  discredited  or 
misunderstood  by  the  critics.  The  phe- 
nomena of  the  language  are  brought  together 
and  sifted  with  scholarly  completeness,  and 
not  seldom  with  fine  judgment.  The  wealth 
of  material  is  valuable  alike  to  the  hisitorian 
of  grammar  and  of  exegei^is.  The  latter  is 
made  accessible  by  a  full  index  of  Biblical 
places;  in  the  former  department  a  single 
instance  may  be  of  interest,  and  it  will  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  treatment. 
The  seven  vowels  of  the  Hebrew  scale  he 
divides  into  three  primitive,  shureq^  hireq^ 
and  patah]  and  four  derived,  holem  and 
qdmeg  from  the  first,  gere  from  the  second, 
9eg6l  from  the  third  (pp.  275  et  seqq.).  For  the 
pronunciation,  it  is  noticed  as  a  possible  theory 


that  sM  may  come  alternatively  from  hireq 
or  patah.  Of  greater  importance  is  the  state- 
ment which  traces  qdmeg  to  shureq.  '*  Shureq 
is  above  holem,  and  hSlem  above  qdmeg 
(p.  276).  Qameg  hatuph  is  non-existent ; 
in  fact,  "  little  qame9 "  is  a  name  for  fdrS 
(p.  284,  cf,  Ixxxi.,  n.  1).  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  qihbug,  the  fond  invention  of 
empirical  grammatista,  has  not  yet  been 
elevated  into  its  distinct  though  undistinguish- 
able  place  among  the  vowels. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  sources  of  this 
scholarly  edition.  The  MS.  is  that  of  the 
Bodleian,  which  the  courteous  tradition  of 
that  library  allowed  the  editors  to  study  in 
their  own  country.  In  the  first  of  the  four 
treatises  printed  in  this  volume  MM.  Deren- 
bourg  have  had  the  advantage  of  comparison 
with  a  Hebrew  translation  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  They  have  also  added  the  fragments 
of  a  fifth  work  recently  discovered  at  St. 
Petersburg  by  Mr.  Neubauer  {Intr,  pp.  xxxv.- 
Ixxiii. ;  cf,  p.  v.),  whose  experience  as  editor 
of  the  same  author's  Booh  of  Boots  has  been 
valuable  in  the  critical  part  of  the  present 
book,  which  completes  as  far  as  is  at  present 
possible  the  bibliography  of  the  writer. 

The  text  and  translation  are  worthy  of  the 
reputation  of  the  two  Derenbourgs.  If  there  be 
anything  to  regret,  it  is  that  their  lavish  learn- 
ing has  led  them  to  fill  the  notes  of  the  In- 
troduction with  a  mixed  store  of  illustration 
often  detached  from  the  subject  of  the  page. 
The  arrangement  may  distract  and  sometimes 
confuse  the  reader*  But  we  can  scarcely 
blame  the  scholar  for  communicating  his 
unique  knowledge ;  and  the  permanent  gain 
is  perhaps  greater  than  the  occasional 
perplexity.  Reoixald  Lanb  Poole. 


NOTES  OV  TRAVEL. 


We  regret  to  learn  that  M.  Soleillet,  whose 
journey  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Trans- Sahara  Bail  way  project 
we  have  more  than  once  alluded  to,  has  already 
met  with  a  serious  reverse,  and  been  compelled 
to  return  to  St.  Louis,  having  been  oompletely 
pillaged  by  the  Uled-Delim  nomads.  After 
refitting,  however,  he  intends  to  start  again  for 
Timbuktu. 

After  a  long  silence  news  has  at  last  been 
received  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionary 
expedition,  which  left  Grahamstown  about  a 
year  ago  with  the  intention  of  penetrating  to 
the  Upper  Zambesi.  The  last  letters  received 
were  dated  from  Qubuluwayo,  the  capital  of 
the  Matabele  country,  where  the  party  are 
stated  to  be  on  excellent  terms  with  the  re- 
doubted Lobengula.  P&re  Depelchin,  we  learn, 
intends  to  cross  the  Zambesi  during  the  present 
month,  and  found  a  station  to  the  north  of  the 
river.  Four  additional  priests  have  lately  left 
England  for  the  purpose  of  joining  this  expedi- 
tion, and  are  expected  to  reach  Qubuluwayo  in 
September. 

The  Rev.  J.  Milnm  has  lately  sent  home  an 
account  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  at  the  end  of 
last  year  to  Bida,  the  capital  of  Nupe,  or  Nyffe, 
an  important  region  in  the  Niger  basin.  He 
ascended  the  Bakoo  affluent  of  the  Niger  in  a 
canoe  to  Wanagi,  whence,  after  a  pleasant  two 
hours'  ride  through  fine  farm  land,  the  horizon 
on  either  side  being  skirted  with  beautiful  hills, 
he  arrived  at  Bida.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
a  square  mud  wall,  with  a  trench,  and  it 
measures  some  six  or  eight  miles  across  from 
gate  to  gate,  containing  a  population  of  about 
100,000.    The  neople  are  industrious,  smelting 


and  working  their  own  iron;  they  also  caid 
and  dye  their  own  cotton,  weaving  it  into  dotlis 
of  a  variety  of  patterns.  Glass  melting  and 
other  industries  are  also  carried  on. 

Dr.  Beoel,  Director  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Botanical  Gardens,  has  returned  from  bij 
botanical  exjploration  of  EaBtem  Turkifttan. 
Owing  to  poktical  complications  with  China, 
he  appears  to  have  been  prevented  from  carry- 
ing out  his  proposed  work  in  Eashgaria,  aod 
was  compelled  to  confine  his  operations  almost 
entirely  to  the  Ili  basin.  He  has  suooeeded, 
however,  in  accumulating  much  interesting 
information  in  regard  to  the  flora  of  the  oonntry 
he  examined. 

The  French  Geographical  Society  have  giren 
their  great  gold  medal  for  the  year  to  Prof. 
Nordenskiold ;  and  other  gold  medals  bare  aln 
been  awarded  to  Dr.  Jmes  Crevauz  for  his 
recent  journeys  of  exploration  in  eqaatoiul 
South  America,  and  to  the  Abb^  Desgodins  for 
the  excellent  services  he  has  rendered  to  science 
on  the  Thibetan  frontier  of  China  for  more  than 
twenty  years  past. 

News  has  just  been  received  of  M.  Miklokho- 
Maklai,  dated  December  10.  He  was  then  in 
the  Solomon  Islands,  and  intended  afterwards 
to  visit  the  Louisiade  Archipelago,  a  gronp  of 
small  islands  near  the  South  Gape,  NewGainea. 
After  this  excursion,  which  would  oocnpyhim 
about  a  month,  he  was  to  return  to  Sydney. 

The  principal  contents  of  the  May  namber  of 
the  Monthly  Beeord  of  Geography  are  Lient 
Temple's  account  of  his  voyage  on  the  coasts  of 
Norway  and  Lapland,  and  Mr.  £.  Hutchinsoo's 

Saper  on  the  aeoent  of  the  Binu^  branch  of  the 
Tiger  last  year  by  the  Church  Misaionaiy 
Society's  steamer  Henry  Venn,  Both  of  them 
are  illustrated  by  good  maps,  contaioine  mQch 
new  information.  The  map  of  the  Binn^  is 
from  Flegel's  original  surveys  made  dnnos' the 
expedition,  under  l£r.  Ashcroft,  of  vhien  he 
was  himself  a  member.  Among  the  gtognph- 
ical  notes  will  be  found  one  deiiing  with 
Tsushima  Island  in  the  Japanese  gronp,  an 
account  of  an  interesting  journey  made  by  Mr. 
Chalmers  in  New  Guinea,  and  a  sketch  («  Vli. 
Haybittel's  expedition  in  search  of  the  Trek- 
Boers,  to  which  we  briefly  alluded  some  time 
back.  Under  the  head  of  correspondence,  there 
is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Griffin  W.  Yyse  correcting 
some  erroneous  statements  respecting  the 
Tal-Chotiali  route  from  India  to  Piehin  and 
Candahar .  Among  the  notes  on  new  maps  an 
long  lists  of  recent  publications  by  the  Oidnanoe 
and  Indian  Government  Surveys. 


SCIENCE  NOTEB. 
An  exhibition  of  German  prehistoric  anthrop- 
ology wUl  be  held  at  Berlin  in  August  next. 
It  will  comprise  objects  selected  from  aU  the 
museums  of  Germany,  and  will  be  pnder  tne 
superintendence  of  a  committee,  with  rroi. 
Yirohow  for  president 

A  LARGB  and  influential  committee  of  ehi^ 
builders  and  marine  engineers  has  been  fonnea 
in  Glasgow  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  w 
exhibition  of  naval  and  marine  engineering 
models  in  Glasgow.  It  is  proposed  that  tne 
exhibition  shaU  be  opened  in  the  Corp(ffstion 
Galleries  in  November,  and  remain  open  »r  ai 
months.  Mr.  James  Paton,  the  supenntendeni 
of  the  Glasgow  Museum  and  Oalienee,  n»a 
been  appointed  secietary  to  the  committee. 

The  CouncU  of  the  Society  of  Arte  have 
decided  to  summon  a  public  conference  to  wn 
eider  the  question  of  supplying  I^^don  ^nw 
pure  water.  The  date  for  the  ^^^""^ 
been  fixed  for  Monday,  May  24,  and  suo^j 
days.  The  arrangements  for  the  <»^Z 
are  now  being  oon^dered  by  a  pommittee,  m 
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fall  annoimooments  will  be  made  as  early  as 
possible. 

The  Geology  of  Scarborough, — A  abort  descrip- 
tion of  tbe  oolitic  and  cretaceous  rocks  wbicb 
oeeoT  to  tbe  sontb  of  Scarborongb  bas  just  been 
is?aed  b^  ibe  Geological  Survey,  in  explanation 
of  a  portion  of  tbe  National  Map.  The  memoir 
is  written  by  Mr.  0.  Fox-Strangways,  to  wbom 
Ih^  sturrey  of  tbe  district  bas  been  entrusted, 
wbile  tbe  lists  of  fossils  bave  been  reyised  by 
Mr.  Etheridge,  tbe  president  of  tbe  Geological 
Society.  Tbe  area  under  description  is  one  of 
considerable  interest,  since  it  inclades  tbe 
▼ell-known  watering-places  of  Scarborongb 
and  Filey,  and  tbe  grand  promontory  of  Flam- 
borongh  Head.  Witbin  tms  area  tbe  geologist 
finds  repTesentatives  of  many  of  tbe  oolitic  and 
cretaceous  strata,  witb  glacial  and  post-glacial 
deposits.  A  more  detailed  account  of  tbe 
oolitic  rocks  is  reserved  for  a  special  memoir, 
vbich  the  Survey  intends  to  issue,  on  tbe 
Yorkabire  Oolites  as  a  wbole.  Tbe  bigb  price 
of  several  publications  of  tbe  Survey  bas  been 
tbe  subject  of  unfavourable  criticism  on  more 
tban  one  occasion  in  tbese  columns,  and  it  is 
tberefore  only  fair  to  remark  tbat  the  present 
memoir  of  forty-four  pages  is  issued  at  tbe 
moderate  price  of  one  snilliog. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Society  ov  AsTiqaAxas.-~{Thursday,  April  29.) 

A.  W.  Frakks,  Eeq.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair.— Mr.  F. 
Seebobm  read  a  paper  upon  the  connexion  between 
serfdom  and  tbe  open  field  lystem  of  caltivAtion, 
on  wbicb  latter  subject  he  had  previonsly  expressed 
bis  views  before  the  society.  The  question  to  be 
considered  was  whether  the  nsnal  holding  of  a 
villein^  whicb  was  generally  a  virgate  or  yardiand — 
le,,  two  bovates  or  thirty  acres,  or  a  quarter  of  a 
bide — ^was  originally  the  free  share  of  the  land  held 
by  the  free  Aoglo-Saxoo,  afterwards  degraded  into 
aerfdont,  or  whethet  this  holding  had  been  always 
by  aervtla  tenure.  In  the  Domesday  snrvey,  the 
9oc7mamd  or  free  tenants  were  fonod  almost  ex- 
daaively  in  the  counties  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island,  which  were  partly  inhabited  b^  Danes.  Of 
$erm^  tbe  greatest  proportion  were  in  Wales  and 
Cornwall,  and  they  formed  altogether  about  nine  per 
cent,  of  the  population.  About  three-quarters  of 
the  cultivated  land  was  held  by  vUlani,  who  were 
ikbout  thirty -eight  per  cent,  of  the  population,  while 
the  bordarii,  or  cotters,  a  still  inferior  class,  were 
about  thirty-two  per  oent.  The  total  acreage  nnder 
fehe  plough  at  that  period  was  approximately 
5,000  ODD  acres,  the  present  amonnt  being  12,000,000. 
In  the  time  of  Edward  I.  the  villeins  paid  their  lord 
i9y  compolsory  personal  service,  and  had  no  right  to 
leave  tbe  land.  These  few  circumstances  Mr.  See- 
bobm considered  to  be  the  notes  of  serfdom.  When 
the  Hundred  Bolls  were  compiled,  personal  services 
were  gradusllv  being  commuted  for  payments  in 
money  ;  and  it  was  the  attempt  of  the  lords  after 
the  Black  Death  to  reintroduce  the  old  state  of 
things  tbat  led  to  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection.  Mr. 
Seebobm  then  proceeded  to  quote  the  BecHtudines 
Singukarum  Personartim  and  the  laws  of  King  Ine  in 
liiorpe'a  AnclerU  Laws  and  IrutUtOes  of  England, 
aa  well  as  charters  of  other  kings,  to  show  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  gdmr  and  geneat  were  supplied  with 
bouse  and  oxen  by  their  lord,  and  were  in  return 
boond  to  work  for  bim  two  or  three  days  a-week. 
li,  however,  the  lord  did  not  supply  a  house  this 
service  could  not  be  exacted  of  the  gebur.  That 
this  arrangement  was  not  confined  to  England  is 

f roved  by  cartularies  of  monastic  houses  from 
icairdy  to  Bavaria,  the  old  home  of  the  Belgae, 
•ad  by  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Bavarians  printed 
by  Pertz.  By  these  laws,  the  villein  was  bound  to 
work  three  days  for  the  lord  and  three  for  himself, 
bot,  if  the  lord  rapplied  oxen,  all  the  six  days  of  the 
week  for  the  lord.  In  Wales,  on  the  other  hand,  rent 
waa  paid  in  produce,  and  no  personal  menial  services 
were  performed  by  the  free  landholders,  except 
tboee  of  serving  in  the  king's  army  and  repairing 
bis  castles.  Tbe  land  was  held  by  the  whole 
family,  and  redivided  at  the  expirj^  of  each  genera- 
(jo0  nnti)  tbe  third,  when  the  (Svision  was  final 


There  was,  however,  another  class  of  landholders, 
composed  of  foreigners,  bastards,  and  others  not 
having  all  the  rights  of  the  free  Welshmen,  who 
were  bound  to  maintain  the  lord's  servant  sand  render 
other  slight  services.  The  land  held  by  each  of 
these  persons  was  divided  equally  among  the  wbole 
community,  not  only  among  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased.  Among  the  Gauls  no  personal  services 
were  paid  for  land,  but  they  were  among  the 
Franks.  From  these  considerations  Mr.  Seebohm 
argued  that  the  Saxon  landowner  settled  in  Eng- 
land, not  as  the  leader  of  free  men,  but  as  the 
master  of  a  body  of  serfs,  and  he  showed  that 
permanent  equality  of  holdings  and  primogeniture 
are  not  marks  of  allodial  freedom,  in  which  state 
land  would  be  divided  among  the  family,  but  of 
serfdom ;  and  he  doubted  whether  free  village  com- 
munities existed  at  all  under  the  Anglo-Saxon 
rigkne. 


FINE    ART. 

THE  GEOSVENOR  aALLBBY. 

[First  Notice.'] 

The  Grosvenor  Gallery  bas  been  open  bnt  a 
few  years,  but  it  bas  won,  and  is  likely  to 
sustain,  a  well- deserved  and  distinct  place  in 
tbe  public  estimation.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
say  in  few  words  in  what  its  character  consists, 
but  tbat  it  baa  a  decided  character  which  con- 
stitutes a  fair  raison  d^Slre,  and  enables  it  to 
bold  its  own  without  rivalry  or  even  comparison 
witb  tbe.Boyal  Academy,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  deny.  It  certainly  is  not  tbat  it  is 
devoted  to  any  special  clique  of  artists  or  phase 
of  art,  for  no  exhibition  of  its  size  contains 
works  more  dissimilar  in  spirit  or  aim.  Its 
main  interest  has  perhaps  hitherto  consisted  in 
the  opportunity  afforded  of  seeing  pictures  by 
artists  too  distmct  in  their  individuality  to  be 
welcome  in  more  popular  galleries— men  who, 
regardless  of  conventional  taste  and  tbe  picture- 
market,  were  trying  to  give  their  own  artistic 
impulses  tree  rein.  One  of  tbe  cleverest,  and 
certainly  the  most  wilful,  of  tbese,  Mr.  Whistler, 
is  altogether  absent ;  the  greatest  of  all — Mr. 
Bume- Jones — ^is  represented  by  a  design  which, 
however  consummate  in  certain  technical  quali- 
ties, gives  no  opportunity  for  tbe  display  of  bis 
hi^best  powers;  and  some  others,  like  Mr. 
Walter  Crane,  Mr.  Strudwick,  Mr.  Cecil  Lawson, 
and  Mr.  Hall^,  add  rather  to  the  variety  tban 
the  beauty  of  the  exhibition.  Nevertheless,  the 
collection  is  one  of  remarkable  interest.  If 
it  is  fuU  of  eccentricity,  it  is  at  least  almost 
free  from  conventionality  ,*  if  it  contains  a  good 
deal  of  weak,  unfinished,  and  sketchy  work,  it 
contains  much  that  is  strong  and  nearly  perfect 
of  its  kind.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  pleasant  but 
puzzling  exhibition,  fall  of  disappointments  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  pleasant  surprises  on  tbe 
other. 

The  disappointments  are  of  two  kinds — one, 
tbe  absence  of  certain  artists  such  as  Messrs. 
Wbistler  and  Tissot,  whose  works,  though  not 
always  pleasant  to  see,  were  too  individual 
to  be  missed  without  regret ;  and  tbe  other  tbe 

Sresence  of  works  by  ^stinguished  men  which 
o  not  yield  tbe  expected  pleasure.  As  Mr. 
Burne- Jones's  name  bas  been  already  mentioned, 
and  is  more  than  any  other  associated  with  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  the  reputation  of  which  be 
may  be  said  to  have  crowned,  wbile  it,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  bas  greatly  enhanced  his  own,  we 
will  begin  with  bis  solitary  contribution  to  tbe 
present  exhibition,  whicb  be  bas  called  The  Golden 
Stairs  (120).  Hiis  is  a  composition  of  damsels 
clad  in  white,  and  bearing  musical  instruments 
of  various  kinds,  descending  a  winding  stone 
staircase,  without  banisters,  of  a  faint  yellow 
metdllic  tinge.  In  general  scale  of  colouring 
it  reminds  one  rather  of  tbat  remarkable  decora- 
tive design  of  Per  sens  and  the  Graiae  which  the 
artist  sent  to  the  gallery  two  years  ago,  tban  of 
bis  usual  pictures.  In  this,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered|  xz^etal^  w^re  introduced  i  and  sotqe  ci^i^ning 


Japanese  metal-worker,  witb  pale  gold  for  tbe 
stairs  and  dull  silver  for  tbe  draperies,  witb  soft 

freenish,  brazen,  and  coppery  amalgams  for 
usb  and  hair  and  flesh,  might  reproduce  tbe 
design  of  The  Golden  Stairs,  witb  little 
alteration  in  colour  and  tone;  and  this  is  no 
small  praise,  for  it  is  to  say  in  other  words 
that  its  few  subdued  tints  are  arranged  with 
consummate  mastery  and  perfect  keeping,  and 
that  the  whole  effect  is  soft  and  lustrous. 
Neither  is  it  cold  in  appearance,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  composition  obiefly  made 
up  of  white  linen  dresses  and  stone  steps,  espe- 
cially as  tbe  figures,  with  tbe  exception  of  feet 
and  ankles,  hands  and  faces,  are  almost  com- 
pletely draped,  wbilo  tbe  flesh  is  of  no  warm 
rosy  tint,  and  the  drapery  is  opaque. 
The  whites  are  of  oonrse  not  pure  whites; 
no  two  garments  of  quite  tbe  same  shade 
come  together,  warm  and  cold  grays  alter- 
nating with  occasionally  a  sleeve  or  instru- 
ment of  stronger  tint  or  purer  silreriness.  As 
an  example  of  tbe  harmonies  to  be  prodnoed 
from  a  few  soft  notes  of  colour,  tbe  picture  is  a 
marvel.  Nor  is  this  all ;  as  a  composition  of 
form  it  bas  much  beauty.  Given  the  particular 
maidens,  in  their  particular  dresses,  on  their 
particular  staircase,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
give  greater  variety  of  simple  and  graceful 
attitude,  to  make  prettier  combinations  of  feet 
and  ankles,  arms  and  beads.  It  would  be 
useless  to  protest  against  Mr.  Burne-Jones's 
ideal  of  beauty  in  woman ;  be  bas  a  right  to  it ; 
and,  if  he  cannot  or  will  not  tary  tbe  type,  we 
must  submit.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  object  to 
tbe  stairs ;  they  answer  their  prurpose  of  a 
curved  line  and  a  warm  background ;  nor  eren 
to  the  drapery,  though  its  material  is  doubtful 
and  its  folds  highly  artificial.  It  may  be 
objected  tbat  tbe  damsels  appear  to  increase 
in  height  in  a  sort  of  inverse  perspective  the 
farther  they  are  removed  from  tbe  eye,  and 
that  all  have  ceased  playing  but  one,  who, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  berself,  is  feebly 
drawing  an  archaic  bow  across  an  archaic  violin. 
All  tbese  things  allowed  to  pass  without  com- 
ment, there  is  yet  good  reason  for  disippoint- 
ment  that  the  artist  of  The  Days  of  Creation,  of 
Merlin  and  Vivien,  of  Pygmalion  and  Galatea, 
and  of  many  other  pictures  remarkable  not 
only  as  feasts  of  colour,  but  as  masterpieces  of 
subtlest  human  expression,  should  have  nothing 
for  us  this  year  but  a  technical  triumph^ 
an  example,  it  may  be  said,  of  tbe  purest  art, 
but  nevertheless  of  an  art  whicb  appeals  to  little 
beyond  the  eye,  and  is  purified  by  the  exclusion 
of  nature  among  other  thins^s. 

It  may  seem  churlish  to  be  disappointed  witb 
a  picture  which  gives  pleasure  of  a  refined  kind 
because  it  does  not  give  as  much  or  as  high 
pleasure  as  bas  been  derived  from  other  works 
of  the  same  artist,  but  there  can  be  unfortu- 
nately no  such  scruple  witb  regard  to  the  only 
contribution  of  another  artist  of  great  fame. 
Not  only  no  pleasure,  but  extreme  pain,  is  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  portrait  of  his 
son  (89).  Perhaps  tbe  less  said  about  it  the 
better,  for  it  is  not  agreeable  to  laugh  at  the 
mistakes  of  so  skilled  and  conscientious  an  artist 
as  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  and  to  describe  either  this 
portrait  or  its  frame  witb  perfect  gravity  is 
simply  impossible.  It  would  seem  that,  while 
prodigal  of  other  gifts,  Nature  bas  denied  the 
artist  a  sense  of  humour,  though  even  this 
will  not  account  for  the  oppressive  colour  of 
this  unintentional  caricature. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  include  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  and  Mr.  Albert  Moore  in  the  list  of 
slighter  disappointments.  The  President  bas 
seldom  painted  a  face  witb  so  little  distinction  as 
Bubinella  (69) ;  and  though  Mr.  Moore's  supreme 
talent  for  harmonious  arrangement  of  colours 
bas  not  deserted  him,  his  figures  in  Jasmine  (95) 
and  Bose  Leaves {iOo)  fail  to  reach  his  accustomed 
level  of  simple  ^oe,    Jt  is  a  matter  of  re^etj 
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that  Miss  Clara  Montalba,  hitherto  noted  as 
much  for  her  careful  execution  and  modesty  of 
desiffn  as  for  her  rare  sense  of  colour,  should 
indulge  in  such  unsatisfactory  work  as  her  scene 
from  Venice  (155),  which,  though  audacious 
and  clever,  is  painty,  sketchy,  and  unreal.  To 
the  list  of  those  who  do  not  come  up  to  their 
usual  standard  might  be  added  some  few  others, 
but  it  will  be  more  pleasant  to  turn  to  those 
artists  in  whose  achievements  full  compensation 
may  be  found  for  the  shortcoming  of  others. 

The  Song  of  Miriam  (136)  shows  that  leap 
toward  the  front  rank  which  we  have  been 
long  expecting  from  Mr.  W.  D.  Bichmond.  It 
is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  passionless 
minstrels  of  the  golden  stairs  to  this  vigorous 
and  graceful  incarnation  of  spiritual  music. 
Miriam  and  her  maidens  singins^  their  song  of 
triumph  on  the  barren  sandbiUs  of  the  aed 
8ea  shore,  with  hands,  and  hearts,  and  feet,  and 
voices  lifted  with  lyrical  exaltation  and  solemn 
joy)  is  a  subject  to  tax  the  talents  of  a  greater 
artist;  but  Mr.  Bichmond  has  proved  that 
his  imagination  and  skill  are  equid  at  least  to 
rendering  it  with  much  beauty  and  dignity. 
The  picture  is  large,  and  long,  and  decorative 
in  treatment;  the  principal  group,  of  Miriam 
and  her  fair  company  in  various  robes  of  prim- 
rose, citron,  ana  rose,  are  advancing  toward 
the  spectator,  dancing  and  singing  on  the 
bright  sand ;  their  faces  are  all  lit  with  musical 
emotion,  and  are  finely  contrasted  with  the 
careful  faces  of  the  male  musicians  and  the 
weary  ones  of  the  carriers.  All  of  these  are 
relieved  against  a  background  of  deep  blue, 
composed  of  mountain,  sea,  and  sky.  The 
artifice  by  which  this  colour  is  continued  in 
the  drapery  of  some  figures  in  the  background  is 
too  ap]^arent,  and  the  figures  on  the  right  seem 
weak  in  comparison  to  the  rest;  but  it  is 
scarcely  fair  to  criticise  details  of  an  unfinished 
picture. 

Of  very  di£ferent  aim  is  M.  Legros'  large 
picture  of  L'Incendie  ^67),  which  fully  sustains 
his  power  as  a  painter  of  the  poetry  that 
underlies  the  rough  surface  of  ordinary  hard- 
working existence.  The  present  picture  verges 
on  tragedy ;  a  cottage  is  burning  furiously,  and 
two  women  have  escaped  leaving  behind  a 
child  whose  empty  cradle  is  by  their  side.  The 
mother,  with  her  back  to  the  conflagration  and 
her  hands  over  her  ears,  as  tiiough  she  would 
shut  out  both  sight  and  sound,  is  kneeling  in 
front  of  the  elder  woman.  From  the  house  a 
man  with  the  baby  safe  in  his  arms  has  just 
issued,  holding  an  arm  before  his  blinded  face. 
The  elder  woman  is  proclaiming  the  jovful 
news  to  the  younger,  whose  face,  half  raised,  is 
truly  tragical  in  its  momentary  pause  between 
agony  and  joy.  There  is  a  noble  simplicity  and 
repose  in  this  design,  the  work  of  an  artist  who 
not  only  conceals  his  art,  but  himself,  dealing 
with  an  awful  subject  in  a  wajr  that  brings  home 
the  terror  and  pathos  of  it  without  melo- 
dramatic gesture  or  sensational  colour. 

Cosmo  Mokkhouse. 
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IFirat  Notice,'] 
The  present  exhibition  of  the  Boyal  Academy 
has  provoked  a  full  measure  of  unfavourable 
comment.  It  has  been  widely  and  confidently 
assumed  that  in  quality  of  workmanship  the 
mass  of  paintings  displayed  upon  the  walls  will 
not  bear  to  be  judged  bv  the  standard  of 
preceding  years,  and  it  has  been  roundly 
asserted  that  this  decline  is  due  as  much  to  the 
increased  incapacity  of  the  titled  painters  as  to 
the  diminished  excellence  of  the  works  accepted 
from  the  general  body  of  English  artists.  I 
think  it  m&y  fairly  be  doubted  whether  either 
of  these  opinions  is  absolutely  warranted  by  the 
faqtQ.     T^t  th^  esdiibitioi^  is,  in  regard  to 


certain  specific  classes  of  art  work,  but  poorly 
furnished  must,  perhaps,  be  granted.  It  by  no 
means  follows,  nowever,  that  the  executive 
ability  of  our  school  is  therefore  in  decay.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is,  I  believe,  ample  evidence 
to  show  that  the  advance  in  technical  pro- 
ficiency which  has  been  remarked  for  several 
years  past  is  still  steadily  maintained.  This 
IS  an  advance,  be  it  observed,  that  is,  to 
a  large  extent,  independent  of  the  worth 
of  the  intellectual  aims  in  art  that  are 
now  widely  accepted  by  the  race  of  the 
younger  painters.  Critics  are  free  to  question 
the  principles  of  style  which  find  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  contemporary  artist?,  and  to 
deplore  the  absence  or  abeyance  of  the  kind  of 
forming  and  creative  faculty  which  is  needed  to 
transform  clever  studies  into  pictures  truly  so 
called.  They  may  justly  regret  that,  whereas 
the  earlier  manner  of  sentimental  or  anec- 
dotical  painting  has  lost  something  of  its 
vitality,  the  more  serious  study  of  nature  by 
which  it  has  been  driven  out  has  not  yet  yielded 
an  appropriate  style  of  its  own.  The  ideas  and 
purposes  of  our  younger  school  are  manifestly 
imsettled,  and  their  energies  are  for  the  moment 
largely  absorbed  in  the  direct  rendering  of  out- 
ward facts ;  but  the  power  that  is  displayed  in 
this  pursuit  must  be  acknowledged,  I  think, 
to  be  steadily  developing,  and,  if  it  is  less 
strikingly  expressed  in  the  two  present  than 
in  some  previous  exhibitions,  the  result  is 
due  to  accidental  circumstances  which  have 
no  bearing  upon  the  seneral  condition  of 
our  art.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  at  all 
fair  to  say  of  this  year's  show  that  the  interest 
it  awakens  owes  little  to  the  titled  painters. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  certain  proportion  of 
Academic  work  which  would  be  a  scandal  to  any 
exhibition ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  most  remarkable 
achievements  alike  in  subject-painting  and  in 
portraiture  are  contributed  by  men  who  belong 
to  the  titled  body. 

It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  increas- 
ing weight  of  unfavourable  criticism,  although 
not  always  rightly  directed,  does  truly  point  to 
a  state  of  things  to  which  the  members  of  the 
Academy  ought  to  give  serious  heed.  Opinions 
concerning  the  quality  of  the  exhibition  are 
perhaps  unconsciously  coloured  by  a  sentiment 
of  disapproval  towards  the  manner  in  which  the 
affairs  of  the  institution  are  conducted.  Year 
by  year  the  feeling  that  the  Academy  does  not 
fully  or  fairly  discharge  its  national  functions 
must  surely  gather  strength,  and  the  feeling 
wiU  acquire  additional  force  from  the  fact  that 
the  area  of  artistic  effort  is  rapidly  widening. 
Even  if  the  Academy  can  ever  be  said 
to  have  satisfied  the  public  requirements 
of  English  art,  there  would  still  be  need 
of  some  vigorous  measure  of  re-organisa- 
tion in  order  to  bring  it  into  sympathy  with 
the  greatly  increased  demands  of  the  time. 
Such  a  powerful  body  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice 
the  position  of  authority  which  it  has  won. 
Whatever  may  be  attempted  or  achieved  by 
other  institutions  in  the  representation  of  special 
phases  of  contemj>orary  art,  the  Academy  still 
holds  in  its  keeping  the  general  interests  of 
English  painting.  Whether  it  will  maintain 
this  dignified  position  in  the  future  must  de|}end 
altogether  upon  the  willingness  and  the  ability 
of  its  members  to  adapt  &emselves  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  age ;  and  with  the  prestige 
they  enjoy,  and  the  practically  inexhaustible 
resources  at  their  disposal,  this,  one  would 
say,  ought  not  to  be  a  task  of  insuperable 
difficulty.  I  do  not  propose  at  this  time  to 
enter  into  any  general  discussion  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Boyal  Academy  or  to  consider  ex- 
haustively either  its  merits  or  its  defects.  The 
criticisms  to  which  I  have  referred  spring  out  of 
its  management  of  the  annual  exhibition,  and  it 
is  in  the  proper  diBchar|^  of  this  particular  duty 


that  the  public,  at  any  rate,  is  most  nearlf 
interested.    It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  public, 
for  example,  that  the  annual  display  of  contem! 
porary  work  should  be  as   complete   and  a) 
representative  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  With 
the  grievances  or  the  misfortunes  of  indiviJuJ 
artists  the  public  has  little  concern ;  hut,  if  the 
injustice  infiicted  in  particular  cases  affects  the 
general  character  of  the    display,  the  i^ah 
must  be  admitted  to  have  something  more  than 
a  personal  significance.    And,  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  it  would  seem  to  ba  established  beyoad 
dispute  that  these  annual  exhibitions  are,  under 
existing  circumstances,  either  too  large  or  t»o 
small.      If  the  design  of  the   Academy  were 
merely  to  collect  a  series  of  chosen  example?  of 
the  highest  interest  and  excellence,  tbeu  they 
would  notoriously  be  forced  to  put  a  restraint 
upon  themselves  as  well  as  upon  the  members 
of  the  outside  body  of  artists ;  and,  with  suoh 
an  ideal   to    guide   them,    one  room  woull 
more  than  suffice  for  their  requirements,  fiat 
if  the  exhibition  is  intended  to  embrace  all 
artists  who    can    show    that   they  posaeu  a 
required  degree  of  proficiency,  then  the  ex- 
clusions that  yearly  take  place  are  in  maaj 
instances  altogether  indefensible.    The  excuse 
of  limited  space  which  is  sometimes  offered  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  Academy  is  ia  truth  no 
excuse.    A  body  with  the  power  and  the  wei  th 
of  the  Academy  has  no  right  to  confess  that  it 
has  not  made  adequate  provision  for  the  dao 
discharge  of   its  duties.     It   would  only  ba 
necessary  at  any  time  to  approach  the  Qorern- 
ment  of  the  dav  in  a  proper  spirit  in  order  to 
secure  a  sufficient  grant  of  public  hud  or  of 
public  money  for  such  a  truly  national  purpose. 
But,  unfortunately,  in  its  dealings  with  the 
central  authority,  the  Academy  has  been  fettered 
by  a  foolish  jealousy  of  its  independence,  and 
an  unworthy  fear  lest  it  should  be  forced  to 
accept  the  real  responsibilities  attaching  to  its 
position.    It   has  always    avoided  the  fnni 
acknowledgment   of    its  public  and  mtionai 
character;    and   it   has    consistency  lefmed, 
so   far   as   refusal    -vraa    possible,  to  render 
any    account     of    its    stewardship   to  the 
rightful    guardians  of    the   public  interest*. 
That    this    attitude     is     the    result  rather 
of  a  traditional  prejudice  than  of  delib?rate 
design  may  be  freely  granted,  and  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  there  are  many  individual  members 
of  the  present  Academy  who  would  gladly 
welcome  a  more  frank  acceptance  of  the  portion 
to  which  the  institution  is  justly  entitled.  The 
Boyal  Academy  has  only  to  place  itself  loyally 
at  the  head  of  English  art  in  order  t»  obtain 
from  the  nation  all  the  facilities  it  may  require; 
and  there  is  no  real  reason,  if  such  an  attituw 
were    boldly    adopted,    why   English  artists, 
within  a  very  short  space  of  time,  should  not 
secure,  in  one  of  our  great  public  park^,  a 
building  that  would  not  only  suffice  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  all  deserving  pictures,  but  would  also  m 
suitable  for  the  agreeable  display  of  ^^^^^^J 
sculpture  in  a  manner  correspondini?  to  uut 
which  prevails   in   the   Salon  at  Pans,    in 
the    meantime,   however,    there  are   reforms 
of    internal     organisation     that    might    w 
effected   without    any    sort   of   delay,     l" 
disappointments    dependent    upon    straitened 
accommodation  are  for  the  moment  i^^curawe, 
but   it   is  always  within   the  power  of  tw 
Academy  so  to  re-arrange  the  michmary 
selection  as  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  a  lire 
number  of  complaints.    There  is  a  rumour  twi 
a  serious  effort  in  this  direction  is  really  utiaor 
consideration.    The  Council,  so  it  u  said,  w  w 
have  a  resolution  submitted  t»  it  '^^'^^f^yj'll 
number  of  works  which  any  one  artist  m»y 
exhibit  is  to    be    stiiotiy  curUiled,  and  ia» 
resolution,   if  carried,  will  apply  m  mticb  " 
Academicians  as  to  outsiders.     Here  at  io»» 
a  step  in  the  right  direction;  hut  thwe  rmm 
yet  n  further  reform  Uk^^S^  ^"''^^ 
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wiikh  Ao  8 jBtom  of  seleotion  can  possibly  be 
latisfactoiT  in  its  working.  Some  plan  must 
fooner  or  later  be  deTised  whereby  the  general 
body  of  exhibiting  artists  shall  be  admittod  to  a 
ihare  in  the  election  of  the  jury.  There  are 
farions  methods  by  which  this  desirable  result 
ooold  be  secured,  and  the  plan  in  force  in  the 
Paris  Salon  at  once  suggests  itself.  But  if  a 
different  mode  were  considered  desirable,  it 
voold  be  easy  to  form  a  constituency  oat  of  the 
•xhibitoTB  of  each  preceding  year.  By  adopting 
K>me  saoh  measure  the  Academy  would  be 
lasnred  of  the  sympathy  of  the  general  body  of 
artists.  The  eoostm^  method  of  electing  Asso- 
datee  and  Academicians  might  still  be  main- 
tained, for  the  distribution  of  titles  is  of  less 
importanoe  than  the  just  organisation  of  the 
MiiiTial  exhibition.  J.  Gomyns  Gabb. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


BOCrBTT  OFBBinSH  ABTIST8,  STTFFOLK  8TBEET. 

Fhis    exhibition   of  the   Society   of  British 
IrtistSy  now  held  in  the  old  place,  the  fif  ty- 
WfYenl^  from  its  commencement,  is  somewhat 
more  select  than  usual.    The  number  of  works 
by  new  men  is  indeed  very  small,  and  here,  as 
in  eyeiy  ohavtered  body,  the  oldest  members 
oontinue  to  daim  their  privilege,  although  their 
works  do  not  show  the  freshness  necessary  to 
attract  -visitors.    The  collection  consists  of  over 
eight  hundred  pictures,  a  third  of  these  being 
vater-colonrs.     These  last  are  nearly  all  of 
comparatively  little  importance,  small  in  size 
and  tentative  for  the  most  part,  landscape  being 
in  the  ascendant.  Among  tiiem  the  first  that  at- 
tracted ns  wasNo.  640,  A  Pool— on  the  Olcuilyn  at 
BtddgtUri^\}j  Mr.  J.  Jackson  Ournock,  a  beauti- 
ful minor  work.  The  Building  Yard,  Souihwark, 
by  Jules  Lesson  (594),  shows  a  sense  of  the 
pictureeque,  and  Mr.  Andrew  B.  Donaldson's 
two  studies  in  Dordrecht  (646  and  653)  are  full 
of  this  picturesque  with  impressive  sentiment. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie,  of  whom  we  shall  have  to 
speak  farther  on,  has  also  some  excellent  works, 
though  triding  in  size,  especially  No.    659: 
Mont  St.  Michel,  Normandy,  and  The  VaUey  of 
the  Rhine.      Among  the  figure  pictures,  Miss 
Helen  Thomvcroft's  St,  Sebastian  (No.  739)  is 
distinguishable  by  good  drawing.    The  flesh, 
however,  is  too  hot  in  colour. 

To  enter  the  great  room,  and  come  to  the 
more  important  oil  pictures.  No.  4,  by  Mr.  W. 
Holyoake,  immediately  arrests  the  eye  of  the 
visitor.  This  is  called  The  First  Night,  and 
ahows  OS  the  front  row  of  the  dress  circle.  All 
the  visitora  on  this  happy  theatrical  occasion 
are  young  and  beautiful,  girls  of  course  pre- 
vailing, but  the  men— only  two,  if  we  recollect 
aright — are  of  the  same  sweet  age  and  equally 
handsome.  This  uncritical  audience,  who  seem 
to  carry  daylight  with  them  on  this  First  Night, 
showB  the  besetting  sin  of  our  EngUsh  art, 
from  the  works  of  the  President  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy  downwards.  Gotdeur  de  rose  is  the 
prevailing  pi^ent,  rose  -  water  being  the 
medium.  Tms  is  certainly  simplif^^ing  the 
office  of  art,  but,  alas!  the  art  itself  is 
eliminated  along  with  truth  to  nature.  Glose 
to  this  attractive  row  of  beauties  is  Mr.  A.  F. 
Grace's  First  Load :  Clouds  clearing  off  for 
a  Fine  Day,  a  picture  which  pleasantly 
recals  the  haymaking  season  in  a  flat,  rich 
country :  the  early  aoubtful  morning  giving 
way  gnidually  to  the  kind  of  weather  beloved 
by  the  farmer  on  such  occasions.  He  Jests  at 
^ars  who  never  felt  a  Wound,  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Ghndoni  (No.  15),  shows  painting  power  which 
ought  tD  produce  excellent  pictures  of  the  cos- 
tume order ;  and  No.  20,  Good  Folks  are  scarce, 
is,  in  a  quite  different  way  both  in  motive  and 
execution,  worthy  of  praise.  This  last  work  is 
by  Mr.  Jamee  Hayllar,  and  represents  a  worthy, 
hale,  old  country  gentleman  muffled  up  for  a 
irintar  jooxney,  the  snow  falling  fast,  his  atten- 


tive housekeeper  offering  him  a  glass  of  ale ;  a 
simple  subject  enough,  simply  and  unafl'ectedly 
told.  A  little  farther  on  we  find  Footsteps 
(No.  24),  by  Mr.  Yeend  King.  It  represents  a 
party  of  young  ladies  in  a  wood,  strongly  and 
ably  painted,  arrested  by  the  sound  of  comine 
steps.  The  dog  here  is  equally  well  rendered 
with  the  figures  and  still  life ;  and  this  point 
suggests  to  us  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Noble,  the 
ammal  painter,  who  is  one  of  the  ablest  members 
of  this  body,  and  who  contributes  two  works : 
No.  35,  The  Keq^s  Assistants,  a  rough 
pony  and  two  admirably  alert  pointers,*  and 
No.  394,  The  GiUie's  Friend,  which,  how- 
ever,  recals,  both  in  subject  and  arrange- 
ment, certain  favourite  compositions  of  Land- 
seer.  Other  pictures  to  be  mentioned  here  are 
No.  40,  The  Mischief -maker,  Zandvoort,  Holland, 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Beid,  and  No.  42,  Going  to  the 
Fair,  by  Mr.  Gharles  Gollins.  At  the  end 
of  the  room  is  Mr.  J.  Morgan's  Assizes,  an 
elaborate  composition  of  many  figures,  full  of 
action,  with  considerable  discrimination  of 
character,  but  little  humour.  Our  remarks  on 
the  picture  by  Mr.  Glindoni  are  again  sug- 
gested bv  No.  140,  by  Mr.  Ludovici,  jun., 
called  Cfracking  the  Last  Nut,  full  of  clever 
action  and  weU-painted  costume,  but  marred 
by  the  vulgar  introduction  of  a  badly  expressed 
female  listener.  In  No.  168,  The  Last  of  a 
Ruined  Home,  by  Mr.  Horace  M.  Gauty,  we 
find  an  imitation  of  Walker,  misunderstood 
altogether,  but  too  obvious.  Among  the  best 
genre  pictures  in  this  exhibition  are  a  pair  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Burr,  Nos.  236  and  246,  admirable 
studies  of  Scotch  character.  In  one,  the  old 
countiryman  is  puzzling  over  his  mouse-trap, 
determined  to  catch  the  depredator  whose  marks 
were  too  visible  on  the  ''heel  of  the  auld 
cheese;"  and  in  the  other  (this  task  being 
accomplished)  he  finishes  his  evening,  "  Satur- 
day Night,"  perhaps,  with  reading  a  chapter  in 
The  Word  of  God.  Another  Scottish  study 
equally  good  is  Mr.  Weatherhead's  A  Braw 
Fly  for  Salmon  (No.  213).  Our  limited  space 
allows  only  two  other  pictures  to  be  mentioned 
before  we  arrive  at  the  landscapes.  These  are 
remarkable  in  executive  ability ;  one  is  No.  470, 
ladies  leaving  a  lighted  railway  station  almost 
in  the  dark,  by  Mr.  Lionel  F.  Smythe,  curiously 
enough  called  Summer  Twilight,  and  the  other  a 
cracl^  and  perhaps  impecunious  connoisseur,  A 
China  Hunter,  by  Mr.  Howard  Helmick. 

In  landscape,  which  used  to  be  the  strong 
point  with  the  Society,  we  ought  to  mention  at 
once  Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie's  Alps,  "  The  moon  is 
up  and  yet  it  is  not  night "  (No.  182),  the  most 
poetic  renderiufif  of  nature  we  have  seen  for  a 
long  time,  and  his  other  picture  Coming  Home 
(No.  376).  Mr.  Aumonier's  Cornish  Orchard  is 
also  one  of  the  most  accomplished  productions 
in  the  rooms,  and  one  of  the  most  charming. 
Near  Mr.  WyUie's  Alps  we  find  (No.  176)  The 
Bass,  by  John  Finnic,  and  in  the  place  of 
honour  the  large  and  elaborate  work  of  Mr. 
Wyke  Baylies,  the  Interior  of  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Mark,  Venice.  This,  which  must  have 
occupied  the  talents  of  Mr.  Bayliss  during  many 
months,  is  a  work  of  great  interest,  full  of 
elaboration,  representing  the  wonderful  richness 
of  the  mosaic -covered  walla  from  the  great 
altar  looking  west.  Other  distinguished  pic- 
tures we  can  only  mention  rapidly.  Mr.  Stuart 
Lloyd's  large  Deserted  Mansion  (No.  235) ;  View 
near  Alton,  Hants  (No.  165),  by  Alfred  Cole; 
The  Retreat  (No.  183).  by  Mr.  F.  Heydenthal, 
and  Eventide  (No.  237),  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Ellia, 
both  landscapes  with  figure  interest  and  sunset 
effects ;  Mouth  of  the  Thames,  Shrimpers  running 
in  (No.  250),  by  Mr.  J.  Fraser,  one  of  the  few 
sea  subjects ;  and  two  charming  small  pictures 
(No.  286).  The  SquirreVs  Haunt,  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Way,  and  TNo.  298^  Evening  Lights :  Holland, 
by  Mr.  Anarew  B.  Donaldson. 


THB  POUBTH  NATIONAL  EXHIBITIOIT  OF 
FINE  ARTS  AT  TUJELIN. 

The  usually  sedate  little  capital  of  Piedmont 
has  lately  given  itself  up  to  an  exuberant  display 
of  festivity  and  loyalty,  the  occasion  being  the 
inauguration  of  the  exhibition  by  Sang  Hum- 
bert. Flags  and  banners  have  decorated  the 
streets  by  day  and  illuminations  have  made 
them  brilliant  by  night ;  the  promenades  are 
thronged  by  visitors  &om  all  parts  of  Italy, 
and  processions  of  students  and  operatives, 
headed  by  their  banners,  are  constantly  passing 
hither  and  thither.  The  exhibition  building 
has  been  erected  near  the  Piazza  d'  ArmL  it 
consists  of  a  long  central  gallery  devoted  to 
sculpture,  the  pictures  being  shown  in  a  succes- 
sion of  rooms  ranged  along  either  side  of  the 
main  gallery.  Everywhere  the  lighting  is  all 
that  can  be  desired ;  the  pictures  are  not  incon- 
veniently crowded,  neither  are  any  hung  too 
high  to  be  easily  seen;  they  are  relieved  against 
low-toned  green  drapery,  and  flowers  and  choice 
plants  are  mingled  with  the  sculpture,  so  that 
the  general  aspect  of  the  galleries  is  gay  and 
cheerful. 

Though  the  sculpture,  both  in  the  building 
and  catalogue,  occupies  the  most  prominent 
position,  it  is  perhaps  hardly  the  department 
in  which  the  visitors  or  our  readers  will  be 
most  interested.  A  more  than  cursory  ex- 
amination of  it  compels  us  to  say  that  from 
no  point  of  view  is  it  satisfactory.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  of  high  aim.  No  concep- 
tion of  ideal  beauty,  no  noble  thought,  wrought 
out  in  quiet  meditation  and  severe  study,  has 
been  transformed  into  imperishable  form.  Every- 
where the  aim  has  been  realism,  but  not  the 
realism  of  the  grave  and  serious  art  of  past 
times,  nor  is  there  an^  trace  of  its  grace 
and  fancy.  The  motives  are  as  roeble 
and  frivolous  as  the  execution  is  weak  and 
without  true  refinement.  So  trivial  are  the 
subjects  generally  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
waste  time  on  their  consideration.  Sculpture 
whose^chief  aim  is  the  representation  of  lace  or 
the  texture  of  satin,  or  which  delights  in 
squalor  and  |^mace.  has  passed  out  of  the 
region  of  criticiam.  When,  some  vears  since, 
Italian  sculptors  were  weak  enough  to  accept 
the  applause  of  the  unthinking  for  their  statues 
of  veiled  figures,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  the 
descent  of  their  art;  possibly  it  has  not  yet 
reached  its  lowest  depth.  However,  we  would 
not  bear  too  hardly  on  the  sculptors.  The 
present  state  of  modern  Italian  sculpture,  and, 
indeed,  that  of  other  countries,  is  entirely  the 
result  of  the  public  neglect.  To  appreciate  a 
really  fine  bronze  or  marble  requires  qualities 
to  be  found  only  in  the  smallest  degree  in  the 
art-buying  pubuo. 

Turning  to  the  paintings  in  the  exhibition  we 
find  more  that  is  hopeful,  and,  in  many  points, 
signs  of  ^nuine  progress.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  impression  suggested  on  first  making 
the  round  of  the  rooms  is  the  strongly  imitative 
faculty  displayed  by  the  Italian  painters.  One 
naturally  sees  the  larger  canvases  first,  and 
these  almost  invariably  remind  us  of  pictures 
we  have  seen  in  the  exhibitions  of  other 
countries,  mostly  in  the  French  Salon.  There 
are  the  same  nudities  either  languishing 
in  harems  or  leering  in  studios;  theatrical 
Bomans,  here  painted  from  their  descendants 
— though  not  perhaps  of  unmixed  lineage; 
Syrians  that  have  been  studied  from 
Algerines;  mediaeval  warriors,  Benaissance 
nobles,  and  republicans  of  '92;  aU  our  old 
Parisian  friends  go  through  their  old  familiar 
melodrama  under  nearly  the  same  effects.  The 
acting  has,  perhaps,  lost  some  of  its  finer  shades ; 
there  is  an  uncertainty  and  want  of  finish  neces- 
sarily pertaining  to  the  next  remove  from  the 
original.  Still,  not  on  all  occasions  does  the 
inspiration  come  from  abroad.  A  picture  of  a 
cocotte,  life-sized,  stretched  on  a  divan,  dead 
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from  the  \M  of  »  r^volyer  hIuqIi  haa  just 
dropped  from  bwrklMid,  ftnd,  neadleotB  to  say,  the 
due  amount  of  b}ood  staioing  her  trauapareut 
drapery,  shows  that  pure  aud  uoaffeoted  pathos 
and  poetry  are  not  confined  to  Paris.  The 
smaller  canvases,  naturally  deaUng  with  more 
familiar  subjects,  follow  the  same  general  rule, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  French  Im- 
pressionists are  the  favourite  models ;  though  in 
some  instances  the  influence  has  been  derived 
from  men  of  real  genius,  as  Fortuny  and  Mr. 
Alma-Tadema.  The  former,  indeed,  may  be  said 
to  have  founded  a  school  in  Southern  Italy, 
considerably  modified,  however,  by  the  later 
Impressionists.  The  gentleman  who  astounded 
visitors  to  the  Paris  International  Exhibition 
by  the  eccentricities  of  his  frames  is  here  in 
greater  force  than  ever ;  the  tints  of  his  frames 
are  more  pronounced ;  the  star  fish,  shells,  and 
what  not  stuck  about  them  are  still  more  ram- 
punt  than  two  years  back ;  and  his  exuberant 
imagination  rups  riot  in  colours  that  would 
make  the  canvases  of  M.  Manet  appear  quiet 
and  unpretentious. 

That  it  is  possible  to  have  strong,  intense 
colour  without  overstepping  the  modesty  of 
natiire  is  plainly  shown  in  the  works  of  Signer 
Pasini.  He  sends  seven  pictures,  all  small 
in  size,  but  all  bearing  evidence  of  his  ex- 
quisite  drawing  and  imaginative  colour;  be- 
side two  frames  of  studies  which  will  be 
peculiarly  interesting  to  artists.  Signor  Pasini 
has  marked  original  genius ;  he  is  also  a  diligent 
student  of  nature.  The  consequence  is  that  bis 
work  is  alwajs  satisfying  and  delightful.  A 
young  Venetian  painter,  Signer  Favretto,  has 
earned  warm  recognition  by  six  charming 
pictures  of  modern  Venetian  lue.  His  style  in 
sentiment  and  technical  qualities  resembles 
that  of  Herr  van  Haanen.  It  is  rich  in  colour, 
careful  and  characteristic  in  drawing,  full  of 
light,  and  with  fine  appreciation  of  grays ;  there 
is  also  a  eenuine  fund  of  humour  in  his  observa- 
tion of  me.  Stampi  e  Libri  represents  a  couple  of 
priests  looking  over  a  book  and  print  stall.  A 
few  other  figures  make  up  the  comnosition.  *  The 
refinement  of  colour  and  genial  cnaracter  make 
this  a  picture  which  would  be  distinguished  in 
any  exhibition.  We  venture  to  augur  a  dis- 
tinguished career  for  Signor  Favretto,  hoping 
that  he  will  never  allow  nis  evident  facility  to 
degenerate  into  carelessness.  Among  the 
pictures  with  life-size  figures  we  must  not  omit 
to  mention  Signor  Jacovacci's  Michelangelo  e 
Vittoria  CcHonna.  It  represents  Vittoria lying 
dead,  and  the  great  painter  bending  down  to 
^ve  her  a  last  xiss.  His  aged,  grief- worn  face 
IS  noble  and  pathetic,  the  colour  is  sober  and 
harmonious,  strong  in  light  and  shade ;  perhaps 
the  white  of  Yittoria's  dress  is  somewhat 
forced.  The  picture  is  impressive  and  the  senti- 
ment genuine. 

In  the  department  of  landscape  art  the  exhi- 
bition is  not  remarkable;  we  failed  to  detect 
any  sign  of  serious  study  of  nature,  which  is 
the  more  to  be  wondered  at  considering  the 
opportunities  the  peninsula  presents  in  this 
direction. 

The  portraits,  fortunately  for  the  visitor 
who  goes  to  an  exhibition  to  see  pictures,  are 
few,  and,  remembering  English  and  French 
work,  not  of  j^at  interest.  Signor  Spiridon 
sends  a  portrait  of  M,  OamheUa  and  another  of 
Signor  Monteverde  meditating  hi»  Statue  of 
Jenner,  which  shows  that  both  these  gentlemen 
are  distinguished  for  an  easy  good-nature ;  the 
former  looks  like  a  prosperous  Hebrew  capi- 
talist, with  his  clothes  of  the  lustrous  black 
cloth  dear  to  the  parvenu,  while  the  latter  has  his 
hair  and  beard  streaming  out  in  all  directions 
and  an  expression  of  such  intense  though  sub- 
dued agony  that  it  is  evident  his  ideas  when  he 
is  meditating  hardly  flow  freely.  Signor  Morelli 
has  an  easy,  well-drawn  portrait  of  a  lady  ;  the 
satin  dress  and  accessories  are  well  painted,  but 


the  flesh  is  opaque  and  not  pleasant  in  tint.  The 
happiest  portrait,  in  every  direction,  is  Signov 
Bompiani's  full  length  of  the  Queen  ol  Italy, 
painted  for  the  Ohamber  of  Deputies.  The 
expression  and  pose  are  charming,  the  colour 
fresh  and  silvery ;  it  is  rare  to  find  an  official 
picture  of  such  exoellenoe. 

If  there  is  no  very  marked  advance,  neither 
is  there  any  decline,  in  this  year's  exhibition. 
We  cannot  agree  with  an  enthusiastic  journalist 
that  there  are  '*  oapolavori  ohe  mi  riomamarono 
allamemoria  le  gloriose  ed  antiche  tradizioni 
deir  arte  italiana."  From  the  context,  this  was 
evidentl]^  not  intended  to  be  ironical,  the  proba- 
bility being  that  the  critic  was  innocent  of  any 
knowledge  of  the  antique  traditions  of  Italian 
art.  There  would  be  more  hope  for  the  art  of 
Italy  if  her  artists  would  seek  to  penetrate  the 
spint  and  teachings  of  those  traditions. 


A  SHAKSFEBB  MOmTUENT. 

OsE  of  the  pieces  of  sculpture  which  will  prob- 
ably attract  no  little  attention  at  the  present 
exhibition  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  but  which 
for  obvious  reasons  we  forbear  to  critioise  here, 
is  a  seated  figure  of  Hamlet  contemplating  the 
skull  of  Yorick,  which  has  been  modelled  by 
Lord  Bonald  Gower.  Another  figure  by  the 
same  young  nobleman  haa  been  accepted  for  the 
Paris  Salon,  and  represents  young  Prince  Hal 
lifting  the  crown  above  his  head,  and  pausing, 
as  it  were,  for  a  moment  before  he  dares  to 
place  it  on  his  brow.  The  Prince  is  verv  simply 
clad,  and  is  standing  on  his  left  foot,  the  right 
drawn  slightly  back,  and  the  right  knee  bent. 
Slim,  graceful,  and  vigorous,  with  his  tightly 
fitting  jerkin  and  trunk  hose,  the  figure  has 
almost  as  purely  soulpturesque  an  outline  as 
though  it  were  nude.  But  though  so  simple, 
it  is  not  too  severe ;  and  though  the  figure  is 
poised  in  complete  rest  and  not  without  a 
dignified  gravity,  there  is  such  spirit  in  the 
limbs  and  such  latent  audacity  m  the  face 
that  we  feel  the  peace  and  solemnity  is  but 
momentary.  Not  only  has  the  artist  seized  the 
happy  moment  of  arrested  action  to  give  the 
repose  necessary  to  a  work  of  sculpture,  but  he 
has  suggested  the  previous  moment  of  thought- 
less sport  and  the  future  of  crown-shadowed 
care.  Whatever  future  criticism  may  have  to 
say  of  this  work,  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  originality  and  spirit  of  the 
conception  and  the  care  with  which  it  has  been 
executed.  There  are  signs  of  fresh  vitality  in 
the  school  of  British  sculpture,  but  few  more 
favourable  than  this  statue,  which,  while  telling 
its  story  by  line  and  contour  alone,  is  yet 
thoroughly  English  and  living,  appealing  in 
sculpturesque  language  direct  to  the  knowledge 
and  feelings  of  Englishmen. 

That  Lord  Bonald  Gower  is  no  mere  dilettanU 
seeking  the  applause  so  easily  awarded  to  one 
of  his  rank  by  dallying  with  the  arts,  but  a 
painstaking  artist  whose  heart  is  in  his  work, 
and  who  is  determined  to  be  master  of  it,  will  be 
still  more  evident  when  we  say  that  this  figure 
and  that  of  Hamlet  are  only  instalments  of 
a  greater  work  in  commemoration  of  the  greatest 
English  poet.  These  are,  then,  two  out  of 
four  figures  representing  famous  characters  of 
Shakspere  which  are  to  decorate  the  base  of  a 
large  monument  to  the  poet  on  which  Lord 
Bonald  has  been  engaged  lor  some  years.  The 
other  characters  chosen  are  Sir  John  Falstafif 
and  Lady  Macbeth,  the  former  of  which  is 
finished.  On  the  latter,  which  will  complete 
the  work,  he  is  busily  engaged.  The  monument 
will  be  surmounted  by  a  group  representing 
Tragedy  and  Comedy  crowning  the  bust  of 
Shakspere.  The  bust  follows  in  costume  and 
general  appearance  that  in  the  church  of 
Stratford,  but  it  is  somewhat  more  youthful  and 
spiritual  in  appearance  than  the  rather  stiff  and 


stolid  effigy  which  is  so  familiar  to  ui.  Tragedy 
is  standing  erect  on  the  left  of  the  pBnth 
on  which  the  bust  of  Shakspere  is  plaoed. 
Young,  beautiful,  and  sad,  she  holds  the 
wreath  in  her  right  hand  over  the  poet's  head, 
the  arm  being  bare  to  near  the  dioulder,  and 
extended  almost  to  full  length.  She  is  kalf 
shrouded  in  a  mantle,  whieh  covers  hsr  head 
like  a  hood,  and  is  gathered  round  her  waist  by 
the  left  hand.  On  the  other  side  is  Oomedy,  a 
figure  of  exuberant  joy,  with  loose  locks  and 
careless  dress,  Bearoely  able  to  perform  her 
part  of  holding  the  wreath  for  the  laughter 
which  shakes  her  sides.  She  appears  as  if  ske 
had  run  with  g&j  willingness  to  her  taek,  aed 
to  be  half  embracing  the  effigy  of  her  lord  and 
master,  her  laughing  head  turned,  as  it  wero,  to 
the  audience  in  confident  appeal  for  sympathy 
in  her  love  for  bim.  The  aotimi  of  this  figure 
is,  we  think,  a  little  excessive,  and  not  alto- 
gether graceftil  in  the  lower  limbs;  but  it  is  a 
vigorous  embodiment,  and  the  composition  of 
the  three  heads  and  ths  arms  of  the  tfo 
supporters  is  bold  and  suoceasful. 

The  whole  work,  when  completed,  will  be  too 
large  for  any  ordinary  gallery,  %nd  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  arrangements  inay  be  made  for  ita 
exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  or  elsewhere, 
where  it  may  be  fully  seen  and  fairly  oritioiaei 


NOTES  ON  ABT  AND  ABOSAEOLOQL 

Mb.  H.  S.  Mabks,  E.A.,  has  lately  been 
occupied  in  painting  for  the  Duke  of  Wttt- 
minster  twelve  decorative  panels  of  Birds  to  bo 

S laced  in  the  ante- drawing-room  at  Eaton, 
Cheshire,  and  has,  considerately,  before  sending 
them  home,  given  the  public  a  chance  of  seeing 
them  by  tickets  distributed  by  himself  at  Messrs. 
Agnew's  Gallery  in  Bond  Street.  Mr.  Marb* 
taste  for  the  grotesque  has  made  him  select 
flamingoes,  cranes,  pelicans,  and  other  long' 
legged  and  enormous-billed  creatues;  aud 
these,  with  the  scarlet  ibis»  macaws,  parakeets, 
and  others,  afford  the  brightest  and  ticbest 
tints,  so  that  the  whole  of  these  compodtiona 
are  distinguished  by  splendour  of  colour,  and 
the  most  amusing  peculiarity  of  character.  The 
world  of  birds  A&.  Marks  has  made  his  ovn,  in 
pictures  painted  year  after  year,  and  now  in 
these  twelve  decorative  panels  he  has  completed 
his  right  to  be  considered  the  king  of  that 
division  of  animated  nature. 

F&OF.  BusKiK  will  oontribute  an  article  on 
<'The  Formation  of  an  Art  Maseum"  to  the 
June  number  of  the  Art  Journal, 

Now  that  the  colours  used  by  artists  in  paint- 
ing  important  pictures  and  the  media  employed 
by  them  are  attracting  considerable  public  atten- 
tion, consequent  on  Mr.  W.  H.  Hunt's  lecture  at 
the  Society  of  Arts,  we  are  authorised  to  mention 
an  important  fact.  The  Royal  Academy  some 
years  ago  took  a  step  which  forestals  Mr.  finnt  s 
proposal  that  a  record  of  the  experience  and 

Sractice  of  artists  should  be  preaerred.  The 
ouncil  of  that  body,  under  the  presidency  of 
Sir  Francis  Ghrant,  drew  up  and  printed  a  form 
of  enquiry  into  the  materials  and  method  of 

Sainting  followed  by  the  members  in  the  pro- 
notion  of  the  pictures  contributed  bjr  t^m 
year  by  year  to  the  Exhibition.  This  "p 
seems  exactly  to  answer  the  object  proposed  in 
instituting  any  society  or  committee  of  enquiry 
into  the  matter.  The  replies,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  preserve  systematically  in  the  hora7 
of  the  Academy,  have  not  been  in  nunv  cases 
returned;  that  is  another  matter,  and  only 
shows  individual  indifference. 

The  Erst  annual  dinner  of  the  Howth  Clab 
took  place  at  the  Criterion  on  Thursday  wsi, 
Mj.  Alma-Tadema  in  the  chair.  Incliidiag 
visitors  there  were  some  ninety  perflons  presant, 
among  whom  were  the  President  alr^y  a<^°^« 
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Meem.  Ck>liii  Hunter,  Hamilton  Maoallnm, 
Seymour  Lucas,  A.  0.  Gow,  T.  Graliam,  G.  R 
HoUoway,  J.  Oharlton,  and  A.  Grofts,  A.B.A. 
Alter  dumer  there  were  a  fcw  epeeohes,  Mr. 
Tadema  preMding  with  great  geniality,  and 
Mr.  GodneT  Turner  retumng  tbanke  for  the 
Tiaitora  in  a  happy  manner.  SomeezceptiQnaUy 
good  muAio  prolonged  the  meeting  to  a  late  hour. 

The  Ohantrey  Fund  haa  been  applied  thia 
year  to  the  pnrchaee  of  four  of  the  most  note- 
worthy and  generally  satisfactory  pictures  in 
the  present  wihibiUon  of  the  Boyal  Academy, 
namely,  Mr.  Orchardson's  On  Board  H,M,8, 
Belierophon,  Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Dayis's  Returning  to 
the  F'old,  Mr.  Foynter's  Visit  io  AetculapiuB,  and 
Mr.  John  Brett's  Britannia's  Reaim. 

M.  FiuirOK,  a  member  of  the  Belgian 
Academy,  has  just  finished  a  line  engraying  of 
Quentin  Matsys'  famous  triptych  in  the 
Antwerp  Museum. 

Ak  exhibition  of  objects  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  House  of  Orange  wiU  be  held  at 
the  Hague  in  August  next. 

Ok  Saturday  eyeninff,  April  24,  during  the 
course  of  the  Tiber  works,  there  came  to  li^ht, 
near  the  Fonte  Siito,  and  just  before  the  r^yer 
meets  the  ancient  wall  of  the  city,  a  massiye 
square-stone  structure,  which  was  quickly 
seen  to  be  ii  eoitsmharium,  yery  rich  in  relics 
The  niches  inside  must  be  rather  termed 
aediculae  than  2ocu2t,  being  diyided  by  small  and 
elegant  columns,  faced  with  stucco.  In  the 
atdieulae  hitherto  discoyered  cinerary  urns  of 
marble  were  found  in  excellent  preseryation 
and  of  beautiful  workmanship.  They  are  all 
ornamented  in  relief,  with  festoons  of  fruit  and 
leayes,  birds  and  flowers.  All  contained  the 
remains  ^  the  funeral  pile,  and  in  one  a  finger 
ling  of  pure  gold,  the  stone  of  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  fire,  was  found  among  the 
calcined  bones.  An  urn,  in  the  shape  of  a 
simple  yase,  bears  as  an  inscription  the  two 
words,  Minaiia  Tolla.  In  the  ground  under- 
reath  was  found  intact  the  large  marble  inscrip- 
tion which  speaks  of  members  of  the  Solpician 
family.  There  was  also  found  an  elegant 
marble  bust  of  a  young  girl,  and  a  life-size 
statue  of  a  woman  of  mature  years.  Among 
the  rubbish  were  broken  pieces  of  a  statue  of 
Tiberius,  as  is  nlain  from  a  iragment  of  the 
head,  which  clearly  shows  the  lineaments 
peculiar  to  that  Gaesar.  But  this  imperial 
statue  can  haye  had  no  relation  to  the  monu- 
ment, which  belongs  to  the  age  of  the 
Antonines,  as  the  predominating  style  of  the 
sculptures  shows.  It  seems  likely  that  there 
jn^Y  be  yet  more  urns  in  that  part  of  the 
sepulchral  chamber  which  remains  to  be  dug 
cut 

We  haye  reoeiyed  the  completed  fifth  yolume 
of  that  yast  German  work,  Kunut  und  Kunatler 
^*s  MiUdalUfi  und  der  Neuzeit  (published  by 
£.  A.  Seemann,  of  Leipzig).  Few  modern  works 
of  art-biogran4iy  are  more  satisfactory  than 
this,  for  eMhXife  is  written  by  some  art  critic 
«ho  has  deyoted  especial  study  to  the  artist  of 
whom  he  treats.  This  of  course  precludes  the 
unity  of  yiew  and  scientific  aim  that  might  be 
found  in  a  work  written  throughout  by  one 
author;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ensures  a 
far  more  detailed  attention  to  each  subject  than 
wonld  be  possible  to  the  art  historian  who 
sought  to  grasp  the  whole.  In  the  present 
yolame  we  find  Dr.  Bobert  Dohme,  the  editor 
of  the  whole  work,  responsible  for  the  bio- 
mphies  of  Falladio  and  Lorenzo  Bernini; 
l>r.  J.  F.  Bichter  for  Oorreggio,  Sebastian  del 
Piombo,  and  Giulio  Bomano;  H.  Janitschek 
for  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Gioyanni  Bellini,  Tin- 
toretto, Paolo  Yeronese,  and  the  Bologncse 
school ;  J.  B.  Wessely  for  Tiepolo,  Oanaletto, 
Bernardo  Bsllotto,  and  Fompeo  Battoni ;  A. 
Boaenberg  for  Falma  Yeoohio  and  Andrea  and 


Jacopo  Sansovino ;  Pr.  Max  Jordan  for  Titian ; 
0*  Brun  for  Lionardo  da  Yinci  and  Bernardino 
jjuini ;  O.  Eisenmann  for  Oarayaggio  and  Spag- 
noletto;  H.  Lilcke  for  Fra  Bartolomeo  and 
(Horgione;  and  0.  A  Begnet  for  Sslyator 
Bosa.  As  will  be  seen  from  these  names,  the 
Venetian  school  preponderates  in  the  present 
yolume ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  last  yolume  of  the 
series  dealing  with  Italian  art,  for  the  sixth  and 
last  yolume— which  is  now  in  progress— will 
contain  only  Spanish,  French,  and  English 
artists.  It  is  adyertised  to  be  completed  this 
year,  after  which  a  supplementary  work,  con- 
taining biographies  of  the  artists  of  the  present 
century,  will  be  begun  and  continued  in 
numbers  like  Kumt  und  Kiinstler. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Anthropological 
Institute  a  paper  entitled  **  Further  Notes  on 
the  Bomano-British  Cemetery  at  Seaford, 
Sussex,"  by  Mr.  F.  G.  ^ilton  Frice  and  Mr. 
John  E.  IVice,  was  read,  being  a  continuation 
of  a  paper  communicated  by  the  same  authors  in 
Noyember  1876.  During  the  summer  of  1879 
these  gentlemen  reyisited  Seaford,  and  made 
farther  excayations  in  the  Boman  cemetery  upon 
the  Downs,  in  which  tbey  discoyered  seyeral 
urns,  a  drinking  cup  of  Durobriyiau  pottery, 
Samian  pakr<ie,  flint  celts  of  the  neolithio  type, 
and  many  flint  flakes.  In  ope  interment  a  large 
urn,  full  of  charred  humau  bones,  was  dis- 
coyered, haying  a  Samian  cup  in  its  mouth,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  earth ;  another 
elegant  cup  of  Durobriyiau  ware  was  found  on 
its  left  side,  and  a  food  yessel  and  patera  of 
Upohuroh  pottery  on  the  right  side.  lu  close 
proximity  to  this  interment  was  a  similar  one  ; 
the  urn  was  much  crushed,  but  beneath  a  patera 
of  Samian  ware  a  coin  of  Faustina  Junior,  the 
daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  wife  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  was  found.  This  was  most  important, 
as  giying  an  approximate  date  for  the  inter- 
ments; fiiey  oould  not  be  earlier  than  between 
AD.  161  and  180.  In  another  part  of  the  Downs, 
in  a  place  called  the  Little  Burys,  black  patches 
were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  sand,  which 
were  composed  of  charcoal,  fragments  of  burnt 
bone,  a  flint  flake  or  two,  and  frequently  iron 
nails.  In  one  particular  spot  a  batch  of  oyer 
ninety  iron  studs  was  found,  mixed  up  with 
bone  ashes  and  charcoal.  The  authors  con- 
sidered that  the  patches  of  charcoal  without  an 
urn  indicated  pauper  burials,  or  the  burials  of 
soldiers,  as  this  place  was  a  military  station. 

ExHiBiTiOKS  appear  to  be  coming  into  fashion 
in  Ital^  as  well  as  elsewhere.  The  town  of 
Milan  is  at  present  organising  one,  and  a  sub- 
scription has  been  opened  which  has,  in  the 
course  of  about  a  mouth,  prodaced  as  much  as 
810,000  frs.  The  French  journal  Ultalie  esti- 
mates that  Milan  will  probably  be  able  to 
raise  two  millions  of  francs  for  tiiis  purpose  if 
required. 

A  FINB  statue  of  a  faun  in  bronze,  of  about 
the  same  size  as  the  celebrated  Dancing  Faun 
of  the  Naples  Museum,  has  lately  been  dug  out 
at  Pompeii.  It  was  found  in  a  house  decorated 
with  paintings  near  the  temple  of  Fortune, 
The  faun  is  represented  in  a  Sunken  attitude 
and  holding  under  his  left  arm  a  pitcher  out  of 
which  the  water  of  a  fountain  was  probably 
intended  to  flow. 

The  Cluny  Museum  has  made  two  important 
purchases  at  the  San  Donate  sale.  One  is  a 
processional  crucifix  in  silyer-gilt  of  fourteenth. 
century  workmanship.  It  is  stated  to  be  the 
most  remarkable  work  of  its  kind  in  any 
of  the  public  collections  in  France,  for  it  is 
in  perfect  preseryatiou  and  of  the  flaest 
execution,  ^oth  faces  are  enriched  with 
figfures  in  high  relief,  on  one  side  being  seen 
Christ  crucified,  with  the  Virgin,  St.  John, 
St.  Peter,  and  Mary  Magdalene,  and  on  the 
other  the  twelye  apostles  with  their  yarious 
emblems,   the  whole  being  executed  in  rioh 


repouni  and  ornamented  with  pieces  of  rock 
crystal.  The  other  work  is  of  less  choice 
materiali  but  is  almost  eq[ttall7  fine  in  its  own 
way  of  workmanship.  It  is  a  Venetian  cabinet 
in  the  form  of  a  palace,  with  flye  rows  of  columns 
rising  one  aboye  another  and  a  cupola  crowning 
the  whole.  In  the  niches  between  the  columns 
are  placed  yery  small  figures  in  bronse  gilt, 
while  charming  paintings  of  flowers,  arabesques, 
and  flgures  adorn  eyery  portion  that  is  not 
inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  and  iyory.  This 
ornate  cabinet  was  acquired  by  M.  Sommerard, 
the  director  of  the  museum,  for  5,100  lire,  and 
the  crucifix  for  11,100— a  yery  much  smaller 
sum  than  Prince  Demidofit  had  paid  for  it  some 
years  ago.  Both  purchases  were  indeed  excel- 
lent  bargains  for  the  Oiuny  Museum. 

Tbb  magnificent  mural  paintiugs  by  Eugene 
Delacroix  that  decorate  the  Salon  du  Boi  in  the 
Palais  Bourbon  haye  been  lithographed  this 
year  by  M.  Bobaut  at  the  special  command  of 
the  French  Goyernment  The  fiye  lithographio 
plates  which  he  has  produced  are  exhibited  iu 
the  present  Salon. 

An  etching:  by  Bamus  from  a  deyer  picture 
called  Ouvrihn  en  PerUs  d  Veniee,  painted  by 
0.  0.  yan  Haanen,  is  giyen  in  VArt  this  weex. 
It  represents  a  number  of  Venetian  girls  en- 
gaged in  stringing  pearl  beads.  It  attracted 
some  notice  at  the  Uniyersal  French  Sxhibitiou 
in  1878. 

An  important  international  exhibition  of 
photographic  works  and  appliances  is  being 
orgaoisea  at  Ghent  by  the  Syndical  Chamber 
of  industrial  Arts.  It  is  to  be  held  next  Sep- 
tember, and  an  appeal  is  made  to  all  photo- 
?raphers,  artists,  and  amateurs  to  contribute. 
t  will  include  all  branches  of  photography,  for 
it  is  meant  to  show  the  extensions  of  which  the 
art  is  capable.  New  applications  and  new  pro- 
cesses will  therefore  find  special  fayour. 

Undeb  the  title  of  Le  Monde  vu  par  le$ 
Artistes,  an  artistic  geographj[,  illastrated  with 
numerous  yiews  and  maps,  is  being  brought 
out  in  cheap  form  in  weekly  numbers  by  the 
firm  of  Gh.  Delagraye  in  Paris.  It  is  edited  by 
Ben^  Menard. 

A  MONUMENT  of  high  artistic  pretension  has 
lately  been  raided  at  P^re-la-chaise  oyer  the 
grave  of  the  Oomtesse  d'Agoult,  better  known 
under  her  nom  de  plume  of  Daniel  Stem.  M. 
Chapu,  the  sculptor  of  the  much  admired  monu- 
ment to  Henri  Begnault,  has  again  been  the 
artist  called  upon  to  design  a  memorial  to 
^nius.  Three  symbolical  figures  of  the  size  of 
life  are  grouped  against  a  pyramid  supporting 
tiie  bust  of  the  deceased  Oountess,  the  names  of 
her  principal  works  being  inscribed  on  its  sides. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  still  continues  to  proyide 
capital  illustrations  and  pleasant  instructive 
talk  on  matters  artistic.  The  '*  Living  Artist  ** 
dealt  with  in  the  May  number  is  Hubert  Her- 
komer,  and  a  full-page  engraying  of  his  glorious 
picture  of  Z(/e,  Light,  and  Melody  forms  the 
frontispiece  of  the  number.  One  of  the  attrac- 
tions offered  by  this  journal  is  the  sketches  it 
gives  of  the  "Pictures  of  the  Year."  Some 
from  the  present  exhibition  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  haye  already  been  engrayed. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  see  recorded  in  the 
Fren^  papers  the  death  of  M.  Edmond  Duranty, 
an  art  critic  who  has  become  known  even  in 
Bnieland  by  his  outspoken  and  clever  criticisms 
in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts,  La  Vie  Parisienne, 
the  Temps,  and  other  journals.  M.  Duranty, 
who  was  born  in  1833,  began  his  literary  career 
by  founding  a  Beview  called  Le  RSalisme.  It 
had  only  a  short  daration,  but  the  principles  in 
art  that  it  advocated  have  been  adhered  to  by 
M.  Duranty  through  all  his  writings.  He  has, 
indeed,  always  been  known  as  the  enthusiastic 
exponent  of  naturalism  in  art  in  oontradidtino* 
tion  to  academic  tradition;  and  it  is  greatly 
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owing  to  his  feryoor  in  spreading  his  conTictions 
that  the  doctrine  of  naturalism  has  gained  so 
powerful  a  hold  oyer  many  of  the  best  French 
artists  of   the  present  day.    To  the  ^neral 

Sublio  who  care  not  for  matters  artistic,  M. 
^oranty  is  best  known  as  a  noyelist,  one  of  his 
noyels,  Ia  Malheur  d'Henrtette  OSrard,  haying 
had  considerable  popularity.  He  has  written 
seyeral  others,  some  of  which  were  published  in 
the  Temps  and  the  Eevue  de  France,  but  it  is 
on  his  cultured  criticism  of  art  that  his  chief 
dlBtinction  as  a  writer  is  founded. 


THE     STAGE. 

"the  danites." 

The  Danites  has  not  been  yery  sympathetically 
receiyed  by  the  critics,  but  it  is  worth  seeing, 
and  the  public  is  showing  that  it  thinks  so. 
Dealing,  as  the  daily  papers  haye  all  told  us 
before  now,  with  the  endeayours  of  two  men, 
representatiye  of  an  entire  company  and  of  a 
principle,  to  assassinate  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  a  doomed  race,  it  is  at  some  disad- 
yantage  in  assuming  that  English  audiences 
are  more  familiar  than  they  really  are  with 
the  peculiar  conditions  and  incidents  on  which 
it  is  founded.      That  is  immediately  intel- 
ligible in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  which  is  a 
little  obscure  in  the  English  Midlands  or  in 
the  suburban  neighbourhood  of  the  New  River. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  piece,  from  beginning 
to  end,  has  a  freshness  for  English  folk  which 
it  cannot  haye  for  American.    In  America 
the  piece  may  be  a  melodrama  founded  on  a 
remarkable  and  discreditable  chapter  of  his- 
tory— the  existence  of  a  Vehmgericht  in  the 
farthest  West.      In  England  it  may  be  a 
melodrama  lightened  by  the  humours  of  the 
log  cabin  and  the  drinking  saloon.     Our  own 
native  melodrama  has  accustomed  us  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  yarious  stages  of  boozing,  and 
no  English  low  comedian  can  be  pronounced 
accomplished — hardly  even    can  he  be  pro- 
nounced   popular — if   he    is  not  skilled  in 
the   representation  of  a  man  in  his  caps. 
But  it  is    a  new  thing  to  see  a  Yankee, 
with  good-humoured  eyes  and  cheery  step, 
trip  across  to  the  bar  of  a  drinking  saloon 
and  demand  '^some  more  poison;"  and  it 
is  new,  moreover,   for  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exhibition  of  the  effects  of 
delirium  tremens  to  be  so  sparingly  used  as 
it  is  in  the  case  of  the  sailor  from  Boston 
who  has  been  disappointed  in  his  loye.    Mr. 
E.  M.  Holland,  who  represents  the  first  of 
the  two  personages  we  haye  been  naming,  is 
a  most  genial  and  intelligent  comedian,  though 
why  he  should  bear  so  close  a  resemblance 
both  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  to  a  modern 
publisher  it  is  by  no  means  for  us  to  say. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Sheridan  is  the  actor  whose  discre- 
tion in  the  matter  of  delirium  tremens  is 
brayely  calculated  to  disappoint  the  gallery. 
In  the  camp  it  seems  that  the  personage  he 
enacts  was  called  "  the  Parson,"  "  because  he 
could  out-swear  any  man  in  the  camp."    But 
again  at  the  theatre  he  is  a  model  of  discre- 
tion ;  the  oath  in  which  he  finds  the  greatest 
amount    of   relief— '* Darn    my    boots!" — 
being,  it  must  be  admitted,  one  which  would 
not  seriously  compromise  a  divine. 

Considered  critically,  it  is  fair  enough  to 
say  that  The  Danites  is  not  a  very  complete 
success.  There  is  but  little  show  of  such 
poQticalpower  as  Joaquin  Miller — its  author — 


displayed  in  the  Songs  of  the  Sierras.  The 
motiyes  of  the  murderers  are  not  sufficiently 
analysed  to  constitute  ''a  psychologicid 
study"  such  as  that  by  means  of  which 
Mr.  Irving  first  seized  the  attention  of 
the  public  of  London.  And,  bringing 
our  expectations  down  to  the  leyel  of  the 
melodrama — ^a  form  of  dramatic  composition 
and  performance,  let  us  say  in  passing,  from 
which  it  is  by  no  means  so  certain  that  art 
need  be  banished — it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  literary  purveyors  for  the  Porte  St.- 
Martin  and  the  Ambigu  would  haye  known 
better  &ow  to  arouse  interest  and  to  retain 
and  deepen  it.  We  speak,  of  course,  of 
interest  of  the  intense  and  serious  kind.  As 
it  is,  people's  sympathies  go  well  enough 
with  the  persecuted  Nancy  Williams,  the  last 
of  her  race,  and  with  her  deliverer  and  pro- 
tector, Sandy  MK^ee.  And  sympathetic 
laughter  follows  the  performances  of  the  wild 
brotherhood  who  assemble  in  the  drinking 
saloon,  and  to  whom  good  spirits  and  '*  the 
glorious  climate  of  California"  supply  the 
place  of  eyerything  that  in  the  eyes  of  wholly 
artificial  Londoners  makes  existence  worth 
having.  Quite  excellently  arranged,  and  of 
seeming  spontaneity  besides,  is  all  this  pre- 
sentation of  the  distant  life  and  its  wild  ways, 
its  rough  cheeriness,  its  leaven  of  chivalry. 
The  stage  grouping  is  of  the  most  expressive 
kind.  The  comic  interest — the  local  character- 
isation— ^is  not  closely  welded  to  the  serious. 
The  construction  of  all  this  is  rather  loose 
indeed.     But  we  forgive  it  for  its  freshness. 

Of  the  acting  of  two  of  the  performers 
something  has  been  said  already.    But  on 
Mr.  McKee  Rankin  rests  the  burden  of  the 
piece,  and  it  must,  anyhow,  be  a  burden  to 
represent  a  character  who  is  described  to  us  as 
an  ideal  in  the  rough,  '*  a  painter,  a  sculptor, 
a    mighty  moralist,  a  man  who  could  not 
write  his  own  name."     The  perfections  of 
this  personage  incline  one  at  first  to  be  a 
little  sceptical  with  regard    to  him.      His 
moralities,  it  is  true,  are  beyond  a  doubt. 
But  one  is  surprised  that  he  should  have  been 
able  to  teach  himself  to  paint  while  unable 
to  teach  himself  to  write,  until  one  reflects 
that  after  all  he  may  have  only  painted  like 
a  rejected  of  the  Academy  on  his  way  to  the 
Albert  HaU,  in  which  case  it  may  turn  out 
not  to  have  been  remarkable  that  he  was  not 
a  writer  to  boot.     However  this  may  be,  the 
character  is  played  with  a  great    deal    of 
homely  charm  by  Mr.  Bankin,  who  does  not 
at  all  insist  upon  the  *'  Admirable  Crichton  " 
qualifications  of  the  personage,  but  upon  his 
healthy  humanity,^  his  cheerfulness    of  de- 
meanour, and  his  excellence  of  heart.    Mrs. 
McKee  Rankin  plays  dramatically  the  part 
of   the  pursued  woman.      And   Miss  Cora 
Tanner,    as    a    young    schoolmistress,    who 
becomes  in  good  time  the  wife  of  the  hero, 
and  the  secret  protectress  of  Nancy  Williams, 
fills  her  character  thoroughly.     She  is  not 
yery    noticeable    in    the    earlier    scenes — ^is 
wholly  without  pose  or  forced  effect^but  as 
the  play  proceeds  one  sees  there  must  be 
some  art  behind  so  much  simplicity.     Objec- 
tion has  been  taken  in  influential  places,  and 
in  exceedingly  well-written  criticisms,  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  play.     It  seems  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  New 
River  may  deem  themselyes  wronged  when  a 


dramatist  exhorts  them  to  virtue,  or  does 
other  than  scoff  at  good  principles.  It  aeems 
that  the  assumption  that  anyone  can  possibly 
be  actuated  in  any  action  of  life  by  any 
motive  higher  than  that  of  self-interest  is  aa 
offence  to  common-sense,  which  Islington  is 
called  upon  to  resent.  But  to  think  so  is  an 
affectation  of  the  moment— nursed,  it  may  be, 
by  the  fashionable  paradox  of  Mr.  GKlbert — 
and,  like  other  affectations,  it  will  pass  away. 

FSEDEBICK   WeDVOEB. 


STAGE    NOTES. 

School  has  been  leyiyed  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  no  new  comedy  of  much  merit  having 
apparently  been  forthcoming.  It  is  now  some 
years  since  ScTmoI  was  played  last.  It  is  not 
the  most  original  of  its  author's  productions,  for 
it  owes  much  to  a  German  source,  but  the 
charm  of  familiar  style  is  Robertson's  own,  and 
something  of  the  homdy  incident  is  also  his. 
The  revival  of  the  little  play  at  the  Haymarket 
seems  to  have  been  unattended  with  any  of  the 
mischances  that  befel  the  management  on  the 
occasion  of  the  revival  of  Money,     Such  of  the 

Sublic  as  chooses  to  pay  for  staUs  has  settled 
own  to  the  absence  of  the  pit,  and  School  ia 
performed  to  the  satis&ction  of  the  moneyed 
class,  who  are  no  doubt  the  best  patrons  of  the 
drama.       Mr.   and  Mrs.  Bancroft  appear   as 
they  did  of  old  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's ;  Misb 
Marion  Terry  acts  the  ingenuous  heroine  first  of 
all  presented  by  Miss  Garlotta  Addison ;  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Oecil,  always  thoughtful,  as  well  as 
carefol  and  polished,  enacts  the  aged  nobleman 
whom  Mr.  Hare  was  wont   to   rejpreeent  so 
funnily.     School  is  elaborately  famished  with 
set  scenes,  which,  in  the  absence  of  that  clever 
American  device  written  of  in  a  daily  contem- 
porary, must  necessarily  take   some   time  to 
change,  and  therefore  tend  somewhat  to  weaken 
the  interest  which  the  audience  takes  in  the 
play. 

Mdice.  Modjesea  has  appeared  at  the  Court 
Theatre.     It   was,  of  course,    impossible  to 
suspend  the  eyening  performances  of  The  OH 
Love  and  the  New  durmg  what  is  understood  to 
be  one  of  the  most  successful  runs  in  London ; 
but  the  fame  of  the  foreign  actress  and  her 
positive  success  at  a  first  representation  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  disadvantage  of  afternoon 
performances.     Besides,  these  take  place  now 
daily  at  the  Imperial,  and  are  no  longer  strange 
to  the  public.    At  the  same  time,  there  most 
always  remain   some   portion   of  the    publio 
debarred  from  attending  them.     Lawyers,  for 
instance,  who  are   always   understood  to  be 
among  tiie  warmest  patrons  of  the  drama  and 
of  the  drama's  professors,  are  clearly  unable  td 
frequent  afternoon  representations ;  and  doctors, 
if  they  see  Modieska  in  Heartsease  or  Miss 
Litton  as  Bosalmd,  must  do  so  at  the  peril  of 
their  reputation  for  possessing  a  good  praotice. 
The  Bob  Sawyer  of  the  day  can  no  more  venturs 
to  attend  an  afternoon  theatre  than  to  attend 
church,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  with  oarefnl  in- 
structions that  he  shall  be  called  oat  in  the 
middle.    The  fashionable  world,  however,  and 
a  host  of  unoccupied  people  in  the  more  remote 
suburbs,  have  both  leisure  and  inclination  to  go 
to  the  play  between  lunch  and  tea  time,  and 
their  enthusiasm  about  Mdme.  Modjeska  will  at 
all  eyents  haye  been  occasioned  by  a  serious 
artist.    An  adroit  adaptation  of  La  Dame  aux 
Cam^uM— such  as  we  find  Mr.  James  Mortimer's 
to    be— is    inevitably    interesting;    and    the 
actress  to  whom  the  principal  rSle  falls  has 
grace,  power,  tact,  and  what  our  ancestors  used 
to    call    ''sensibility."       Moreover,    she    is 
sufficiently  well  supported.    But  we  trust  we 
shall  be  allowed  to  see  tihe  lady  in  one  of  her 
great  classical  or  accepted   rCles  before  she 
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BATURDAY,  MAT  16,  1880. 
No,  419,  New  Series. 


Tas  Editob  eannot  undertake  to  return^  or 
to  correspond  with  the  writers  qfy  refeeted 
wumnseript. 

H  is  partienlarhf  requested  that  all  business 
letters  regarding  the  supplg  of  the  paper^ 
^&,  may  be  addressed  to  the  Publishbb, 
and  not  to  the  Editob. 

LITERATURE. 

Francis  Dedk,  Hungarian  Statesman.  A 
Memoir,  with  a  Preface  by  Mountstuart  E. 
Grant  Doff,  M.P.     (Macmillan.) 

Thb  anonymoos  author  of  this  book  has 
made  a  Taloable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  Eastern  Question.  As  he  observes, 
the  brilliant  talents  of  Kossuth  long  caused 
the  more  solid  mental  gifts  of  his  great  con- 
temporary, Deak,  to  be  overlooked ;  and  only 
the  extraordinary  outburst  of  popular  feeling 
b  Hungary  at  Uie  obsequies  of  the  latter  in 
1875  made  the  world  understand  that  a 
great  man,  in  the  truest  acceptation  of  the 
term,  had  passed  away.  Since  then  Deak 
has  been  the  subject  of  more  than  one 
Western  biography.  Most  of  these,  however, 
have  been  published  in  Paris,  and  it  is  there- 
fore a  matter  of  oongratuUition  that  a  writer 
has  been  found  to  put  Deak's  career  before 
the  public  in  an  English  dress  ;  though  it  is 
evident  that,  although  a  thorough  master  of 
our  language!  it  is  not  an  Englishman  who 
speaks  to  us.  DeaVs  career  falls  into  five 
parts,  distinguished  in  the  work  before  us 
under  the  names  of  the  periods  of  *'  Refor- 
mation," "Revolution,"  ''Reaction,"  "Re- 
viva],"  and  '*  Restoration."  In  the  first  of 
these  he  is  found  as  the  trusted  counsellor 
and  finally  as  the  colleague  of  the  patriotic 
MtnisfcerB  and  statesmen  who  gave  Hungary 
the  reformed  Ck>nstitution  of  1848,  accom- 
panied with  a  great  body  of  social  and 
political  reforms  which  struck  down  the 
feudal  and  aristocratic  system  whereby  the 
Uangarian  people  had  been  made  to  exist  for 
tiie  benefit  of  the  Hungarian  magnates.  In 
tiie  second  the  lawyer- statesman  disappears 
from  the  arena,  unwilling  to  have  recourse  to 
arms,  even  under  the  grossest  provocation, 
and  trusting  to  the  final  triumph  of  the  ideas 
of  justice  and  right  founded  upon  law  and  pre- 
cedent. In  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  this 
attitude,  when  the  storm  of  the  revolutionary 
period  was  over,  and,  of  the  heroes  of  the  War 
of  Independence,  some  were  dead  and  the  others 
in  exile,  Deak  was  able  to  remain  in  his 
country,  closely  watched  indeed  by  Austrian 
officials,  anxious  to  have  some  excuse  for 
tending  him,  if  not  after  Count  Bathyani 
to  the  scaffold,  at  least  after  Count  Andrassy 
over  the  Trontier ;  and  still  more  closely 
watched  by  his  own  countrymen,  who  re- 
garded him  as  the  sole  remaining  anchor  of 
their  political  salvation.  The  present  volume 
ably  relates  how  Deak  from  1850  to  1867 
resisted  the  stress  alike  of  the  Bach  system, 
which  attempted  to  triumph  over  Hungary 
by  a  mixture  of  militair  intimidation  and 
bureaucratic  pressure,  ana  of  the  Liberals  of 
the   Bechberg    and  Schmerling   type,  who 


would  have  tempted  him  off  the  safe  ground 
of  the  historical  rights  of  Hungary  into  the 
quicksands  of  a  brand-new  Constitutionalism 
evolved  by  Viennese  doctrinaires  out  of  their 
own  inner  consciousness.  The  attitude  of  the 
Hungarian  statesman  brought  upon  him  at 
this  stage  of  his  career  the  reproaches  of 
many  foreign  Liberals  ;  among  others,  oddly 
enoughi  of  Englishmen,  some  of  whom  seemed 
unable  to  understand  the  position  of  a  states- 
man who  entrenched  himself  on  the  safe 
ground  of  legal  right,  and  preferred  it  to  the 
schemes  of  Constitution-mongers,  of  whose 
work  it  may  but  too  often  be  truly  said  that 
it  to-day  is  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the 
oven.  Lord  Brougham,  with  characteristic 
violence  and  inaccuracy,  made  himself  the 
mouthpiece  of  these  criticisms.  Mr.  Grant 
Duff,  in  the  Introduction  to  this  volume, 
happily  compares  the  attitude  of  Deak  to  that 
of  Hampden ;  nor  can  the  reader  fail  to  be 
constantly  reminded  of  the  vindication  of 
that  famous  man  and  of  the  American 
colonists,  his  imitators,  by  Burke. 
"Would  twenty  shillings,"  he  asked,  "have 
ruined  Mr.  Hampden's  fortune  P  No  I  But  the 
payment  of  half  twenty  shillings,  on  the  principle 
it  was  demanded,  would  have  made  him  a  slave. 
It  is  the  weight  of  that  preamble  of  which  you 
are  so  fond,  and  not  the  weight  of  that  duty, 
that  the  Americans  are  unable  and  unwilling 
to  bear."  (Speeoh  on  American  taxation, 
Apra  19,  1774.) 

The  Bach  system  gave  way  after  Solferino. 

"As  the  victories  of  Radetzky  in  1848  had 
once  sealed  the  fate  of  constitutionalism  in 
Austria,  so  in  1859  the  news  of  his  defeat  came 
like  the  first  dull  crash  of  melting  snow  that 
heralds  the  break  up  of  the  long  frost-bound 
winter  and  the  advent  of  spring  and  freedom  " 
(p.  134). 

The  final  crash  came  after  Sadowa.  Deak, 
by  knowing  how  to  wait,  had  become  master 
of  the  situation.  The  historical  rights  of 
Hungary,  including  the  legislation  of  1848 
and  the  celebrated  Fourth  Act  proclaiming 
the  responsibility  of  Ministers  and  the  ap- 
propriation of  accounts,  were  recognised  by 
the  Emperor,  and  the  dual  system  under 
which  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  lives 
to-day  sprang  into  existence.  Of  this  system 
a  sketch  was  recently  given  in  these  columns. 
Deak  was  recognised  as  the  father  of  his 
countryi  while  Kossuth  remained  in  a  self- 
imposed  and  impracticable  exile. 

Deak  has  been  reproached  with  having, 
at  this  juncture^  deserted  the  champions  of 
the  State  rights  of  Bohemia  and  other 
countries,  with  whom  he  had  wag^  a  joint 
war&re  alike  against  Bach  and  against 
Schmerling ;  but,  as  the  author  of  this  book 
observes, 

"the  agreement  between  Hungary  and  the 
great  non-German  provinces  of  Austria  was  of 
the  negative  kind,  founded  upon  a  conunon 
dislike  of  the  existing  system,  rather  than  upon 
any  positive  harmony  of  opinion  as  to  the 
State  policy  which  should  be  adopted  in  its 
stead  "  (p.  222). 

The  acute  and  practical  mind  of  Deak  prob- 
ably also  recognised  that  the  claims  of 
Bohemia  were  not  only  not  so  clear  as  those 
of  Hungary,  but  also,  through  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  German  element  in  that 
kingdom,  especially  in  the  towns,  not  so  easy 
to  support  in  argument  as  those  of  Hungary, 


where  the  Gkrman  and  the  Magyar  stood 
together.  Nor  can  the  so-called  *'  National- 
ist "  party  in  the  German  half  of  the  empire 
be  said  to  have  materially  suffered.  They 
may  think  they  might  have  obtained  more  by 
wrecking  the  dual  system.  It  is  much  more 
probable  that  they  would  have  obtained  a 
great  deal  less,  as  the  dual  system  was  the 
father,  not  merely  of  Hungarian,  but  also  of 
Austrian  liberty,  including  the  grant  of  con- 
siderable powers  to  the  provincial  Landtags, 
and  the  fullest  freedom  of  discussion.  Dualism 
also  has,  perhaps,  been  safely  paving  the  way 
for  federalism.  Hungary,  it  is  well  known, 
has  in  Croatia  a  little  Bohemia  of  its  own ; 
and  there  is  no  subject  upon  which  Hun- 
garians have  been  more  justly  reproached 
than  their  intolerance  wiUi  regard  to  this 
pars  adneaa  of  the  kingdom  and  the  other 
non-Magyar  nationalities  of  the  country.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  creditable  features  of  the 
consistent  career  of  Deak  that  in  him  these 
bigoted  proceedings  found  not  only  no  sup- 
porter but  an  opponent.  The  laws  of  1843, 
making  the  use  of  the  Magyar  language  com- 
pulsory in  the  debates  of  the  Diet  and  of  the 
county  assemblies,  in  some  branches  of  the 
administration,  and  in  public  instruction, 
were  passed  during  his  temporary  absence  from 
the  Diet,  and  in  opposition  to  his  well-known 
opinions  and  to  those  of  the  most  distinguished 
Hungarian  statesmen  of  the  day,  Scechenyi, 
Eotvos,  Apponyi,  and  Mailath.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  restored  Legislature  was,  at  his 
instigation,  to  repeal  these  laws  so  far  as  they 
affected  the  county  assemblies  (p.  279)  ;  and 
"  in  view  of  the  palpable  fact "  that  Croatia 
wished  to  loosen  the  bond  that  attached  her 
to  Hungary,  he  made  the  famous  offer  to  her 
representatives  of  the  "blank  sheet"  on 
which  to  inscribe  their  own  conditions  for 
maintaining  the  connexion  with  Hungary. 
The  result  was  the  "  Ausgleich,"  one  of  the 
most  important  provisions  of  which  was  the 
right  of  the  Croatian  deputies  to  address  the 
House  in  their  own  language  (p.  285).  There 
is  reason,  however,  to  fear  that  the  majority 
of  the  Hungarian  Diet  has  not  grown  wiser 
in  these  matters,  and  that  the  unreasoning 
violence  of  the  "  ultra-National  Magyar 
party"  (p.  151) — which,  at  more  than  one 
critical  moment,  almost  ruined  the  statesman- 
ship of  Deak  during  his  life — ^mayyet  destroy 
his  work  after  his  death  by  want  of  foresight 
and  a  refusal  to  recognise  existing  circum- 
stances. 

The  Hangarians  have  been  called  <^a 
nation  of  hussars"  and  also  the  ^*  Englishmen 
of  the  East."  The  future  of  their  country 
depends  in  no  small  measure  upon  which  ele- 
ment, the  Englishman  or  the  hussar,  triumphs 
over  the  other.  The  occupation  of  Bosnia  and 
the  Herzegovina  has,  since  Deak's  death  in 
1875,  added  new  and  important  factors  to  the 
already  complicated  problem  of  the  future  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  empire.  The  South 
Sclav  element  has  been  thereby  largely  in- 
creased, and  attracts  to  itself  the  discontented 
Croat  elements  over  the  border.  The  Federal 
or  Nationalist  party  is  active  and  stirring. 
Never,  indeed,  were  its  hopes  higher  than  at 
the  present  moment.  If  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg  is  to  win  over  its  new  subjects  to  a  true 
allegiance,  it  must  do  so  by  encouraging  their 
national  aspirations;  and  with  such  a  course 
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it  may  perb^pi  be  doubted  whether  th« 
dual  Bjitem  i$  altog;ether  compatible. 
What  the  neult  of  the  adminutratioii  of 
Bosnia  baa  been  hitherto  it  ie  difficult  to 
asoertain.  Kr.  Laing  {Forinightly  Ssview, 
187e»  p.  650)  lays  that  it  is  a  suocees. 
Mr.  Arthur  Evaos  {^Forinightly  Seview, 
1880,  p.  491)  flays  that  it  is  an  entire 
failure.  Perhaps  it  is  as  yet  premature  to 
determine.  The  whole  future,  indeed,  of 
Eastern  Europe  depends  more  upon  circum- 
stances most  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
forecast  than  upon  the  views  of  individual 
statesmen.  <*To  those/'  says  the  author  of 
this  book  (with  that  impartiality  which  is  a 
pleasing  oharacteristic  of  bis  work), 

'*  who  have  watched  with  sympathising  interest 
the  introduction  and  gradual  development  of 
the  present  constitution  of  Austria-Hungary 
the  tnought  will  inevitably  suggest  itself,  May 
not  there  come  a  time  when  dualism  will  no 
lon^r  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
designed  in  1867  ?  '  I  am  not  a  Deakist ;  only 
Deak/  Francis  Deak  once  observed.  It  may 
possibly  be  that  the  statesman  who  at  some 
future  day,  under  the  altered  conditions  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  looks  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  order  of  tiling  upon  the  basis  of 
old  principles  will  be  following  more  closely  in 
the  footsteps  of  Francis  Deak  than  the  thorough, 
going  defenders  of  the  compromise  of  which  the 
great  Hungarian  citizen  was  the  author  and 
champion.  «  .  .  Had  Deak  been  spared  to 
aid  his  country  with  his  counsels  during  the 
critical  phase  ttirough  which  Austria-Hungary 
has  been  passing  during  the  past  three  years, 
would  not  t^e  weight  ol  his  powerful  influence 
have  been  stUl  exerted  on  behalf  of  the  much- 
abused  policv  of  the  Hungarian  Chancellor  P 
Judging  by  the  internal  evidence  to  be  derived 
from  an  examination  of  the  words  and  deeds  of 
a  lifetime,  does  it  not  seem  probable  that  the 
same  principles  influencing  tne  unpopular  and 
so-called  anti-Mag}rar  poUey  adopt^  by  Count 
Andrassy  and  M.  Tissa  in  their  attempt  to  steer 
the  dual  empire  with  safety  and  honour  through 
the  perilous  shoals  of  tiie  Eastern  Question 
would,  riffhtly  or  wrongly,  have  guided  the 
actions  of  Deak  himself  P^'  (pp.  269,  302). 

Such  are  the  doubts  of  the  author  of  this 
book.  If  they  are  well  founded,  the  true 
creator  of  the  Austrian  empire  may  yet 
prove  to  have  been,  not  Deak,  but  his  Czech 
oontemporary— »the  apostle  of  federalism, 
Pala^ky,  the  author  of  the  phrase,  <*If 
Austria  had  not  existed,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  invent  her.*'  Whatever  in 
any  case  the  future  may  have  in  store,  every 
well-wisher  of  freedom  must  desire  that 
Deak's  work,  so  far  as  Hungarian  liberty 
alone  is  concerned,  may  live  and  prosper,  and 
that  neither  foreign  intrigues  nor  the  violence 
of  ulira'^sgyar  patriots  may  destroy  it. 
"The  Hungarians  are  the  only  people  of 
Eastern  Europe,"  says  Mr.  Arthur  Evans 
(no  mean  authority),  ''whose  love  of  con- 
stitutional freedom  is  genuine,  and  whose 
press  is  really  free'*  {Fortnightly  Beview, 
1880,  p.  500).  Mr.  Evans,  be  it  recollected, 
is  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  German  and  the 
Magyar  and  the  apostle  of  lUyrianism. 
His  testimony  is  therefore  important.  Con- 
stitutional freedom  is,  after  all,  not  so  cheap 
and  common  an  article  that  the  disappearance 
of  a  nation  like  the  Hungarians  from  among 
the  free  nations  of  the  earth  can  be  looked 
forward  to  '*  avec  un  cceur  leger.*' 

Geobqe  Wiltshire, 


Foetns.     By  W.  H.  Mallook.     (Chatto  & 
WinduB.) 


Few  things  are  more  interesting  than  the 
study  of  the  growth  of  a  Soul.  When  the 
soul  is  Mr.  Mallock's  the  psychologist  is 
peculiarly  grateful  for  the  opportunity  which 
Mr.  Maflock  has  afforded  by  the  publication 
of  his  early  poems.  Mr.  Mallock  is  the 
Pascal  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Substitute 
his  private  orthodoxy  for  Jansenism,  and  the 
morality  and  relij^ion  of  advanced  persons 
for  the  casuistry  of  Escobar,  and  the  parallel 
is  sufficiently  close.  Without  sympathising 
with  Mr.  Mallock*8  disinterested  devotion  to 
the  Church,  and  while  occasionally  regretting 
the  vivacity  of  his  method  and  the  latitude 
of  his  humour,  one  must  acknowledge  that  he 
has  a  very  keen  eye  for  solemn  inconsistencies, 
and  touches  with  a  very  sharp  point  the  weak 
places  in  the  scientific  armour.  But  Pascal 
was  not  always  arguing  with  his  good  Jesuit 
Fathers ;  in  the  nursery  he  was  a  mathema- 
tician, and  in  his  early  youth  is  thought  to 
have  been  a  little  gay.  There  was  also  a 
time  when  Mr.  Mallock  dallied  with  the  Muse, 
not  of  the  cube  and  square,  but  of  poesy, 
in  an  elegant  little  quarto  he  has  produced 
the  pledges  of  this  dalliance.  At  the  age  of 
eight  he  composed  (in  a  swing)  this  amatory 
song,  in  which  the  profanity  and  precocity  are 
alike  remarkable : — 

"  The  breezes  are  sighiDg 

About  me,  above  me  I 
Oh,  I  should  be  happy. 

If  Celia  would  love  me  t 
Bat  without  Celia'a  love 

The  breezes  nuiy  blow ; 
Afid,  for  all  that  I  oare, 

To  the  devil  may  go  !  ** 

Mr.  Mallock  is  more  fortunate  than  Mr. 
Swinburne.  '' Bemembranoe  may  recover," 
says  the  elder  bard,  "  and  Time  bring  back 
to  Time,  the  name  of  your  first  lover,  the 
ring  of  my  first  rhyme."  But,  in  our 
author's  case,  Bemembrance  actually  has 
recovered,  not  only  the  ring  of  his  first  rhyme, 
but  the  name  (Celia)  of  his  first  love.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  ceased  to  sigh,  and 
conaposed  **A  Boy's  Love-Song,*'  in  the 
spirit  of  Withers's  famous  renunciation. 
Probably  no  such  remarkable  verses,  so  full 
of  aplomhj  so  dexterous  in  the  mastery  of 
language,  were  ever  composed  by  so  infantile 
a  phenomenon. 

Between  the  years  of  thirteen  and  seventeen, 
Mr.  Mallock  seems  to  have  seldom  broken 
into  song.  At  seventeen  he  was  master  of 
an  extremely  fluent  and  melodious  verse,  in 
which  he  chiefly  expressed  a  passionate  in- 
terest in  Nature.  This  verse  from  "  A  Boy's 
Dream  "  may  remind  one  of  the  "  Dream  of 
Fair  Women,"  but  not  by  way  of  servile 
imitation : — 

**  And  triremes  with  the  measured  plash  of  oars, 
And  foam-worn  plames,  and  breastplates  Inmi- 
nons, 
And  calm-eyed  pilots  helming  towards  the  shores 
Of  leagaered  Pergamus." 

This  again,  seems  to  me  a  truly  original  image, 
and  a  happy  expression  of  a  sentiment  that 
often  survives  seventeen  : — 

••  As  a  lone  sitter  on  a  sea-rock  craves 

Headlong  to  plunge  into  the  clear  green  seas, 
Catching  the  wavenng  lustre  through  the  waves 
Of  ocean  palaces. 


*'  So  have  I  longed,  ye  beautiful  dead  yean, 
For  you  and  yours,  seeing  the  things  that  be 
Tonch  me  with  o^d  that  nips,  «r  heat  that  wii^ 
And  have  small  psot  in  me." 

And  the  conolusion  of  this  poem  appears  to 
me  to  be  masterly  in  expression  and  admirable 
in  sentiment.  '<Lux  Maligna'*  is  probably 
not  derived  from  "  Les  Yeux  de  Berths,"  but 
accidentally  coincides  with  the  ideas  of  that 
poem.  **  Alter  et  Idem/'  agjun,  may  hard 
been  written  by  one  who  had  not  read 
"  F61ise,"  but  the  cynical  sentiment  is  much 
the  same  in  both  pieces.  "  On  Lake  Como" 
is  well  worth  quoting  for  the  sake  of  the  first 
and  third  verses. 

*'  The  stars  are  o'er  our  heads  in  hollow  afciei, 
In  hollow  skies  the  stars  beneath  our  boat. 
Betwixt  the  stars  of  two  infinities, 
Midway  upon  a  gleaming  film,  we  float. 
"  My  lips  are  on  the  sounding  horn  $ 
The  Bounding  horn  with  mosio  fills. 
Faint  echoes  backwards  from  the  world  are  bora«, 
Tongned  by  yon  dusky  zone  of  diunberittghiJl& 
"  The  world  spreads  wide  on  every  side, 
But  dark  and  oold  it  seems  to  me. 
What  oare  I,  on  this  charmed  tide, 

For  aught  save  those  far  atan  and  thee  ? " 

That  seems  good  enough  to  Uve,  and  one 
might  have  expected  nauch  from  the  boj  who 
wrote  it  at  seventeea.  But  ''the  meant ia 
mute,  the  channel  drj,"  Mr.  Mallock  aaji; 
or  at  best  the  channel  only  murmurs  a  dirge 
over  a  lamented  dog  which  of  late  made  the 
joy  of  the  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill. 

The  most  powerful  ^  and  apparently  the 
most  sincere,  poem  in  this  collection  u  ihit 
named ''NaturaVerticordia.*'  If  Mr.  Mallock 
had  written  "Aeneas  and  Dido"  later,  he 
would  probably  not  have  been  so  saperfloou 
as  to  let  the  Trojans  talk  of  Pallas'i  "ovl- 
like  eyes,''  a  piece  of  wildly  erroneous  pedantry 
which,  in  modern  verse,  might  make  erea 
Dr.  Sohliemann  shudder.  Another  emr  io 
taste  incident  to  youth  is  that  which  permitted 
Mr.  Mallock  to  speak  of  *'  the  long  troubled 
amber''  of  Ariadne's  hair  when  the  rest  of 
her  frame  bad  just  been  likened  to  marble. 
Ivory  and  gold  would  have  been  archaeo- 
logically  the  right  thing.  But  Ariadne  hu 
suffered  much  of  many  poets  from  the  days 
of  Pendennis  and  hia  *'  Ariadne  in  Nasoi " 
to  those  of  Ouida.  A  poem  called  "A 
Marriage  Prospect"  has  been  criticised  aa 
cynical,  but  it  is  taken  from  *'  an  unfinijshed 
dirama,"  and  surely  there  is  room,  even  iaan 
unfinished  drama,  for  the  character  of  a 
cynical  flirt.  The  sonnets  called  the  "  Light 
of  the  World  "  are,  perhaps,  too  intimately 
personal  to  be  criticised  here ;  and  this  notice 
must  end  with  hearty  praise  of  the  poem 
entitled  ''  Proteus,"  a  recognition  of  the  unitr 
that  lives  and  that  masters  us  and  defeats 
our  pursuit  in  the  manifold  beauty  of  the 
world.  This  volume  is  worth  reading,  both 
for  its  intrinsic  merit  and  for  the  light  it 
throws  on  the  development  of  a  singular,  s 
mundane,  an  enigmatic,  but  a  real  and  re* 
markable  talent.  A  Lkxo. 


Conversations  with  Distinguished  Personi 
during  the  Second  Empire.  From  1860  to 
1863.  By  the  late  Nassau  William  Senior. 
Edited  by  hia  daughter.  M.  C.  M.  SimpsoD. 
(Hurst  &  Blackett.) 
Mr.  Senior  stands  alorae  in  one  respect  amon^ 
writers  of  diaries.    He  may  be  said  to  we 
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iiitrodttoed  the  spirit  of  natural  history  into 
this  kind  of  literator*.  The  simple  egotism 
which  flows  on  in  a  garrnloas  stream  through 
the  incidents  of  daily  life,  taking  for  granted 
that  anything  great  or  little  wUch  interests 
the  writer  most  interest  the  reader,  and  care- 
less whether  it  interests  the  reader  or  not,  is 
eonspicuous  hy  its  ahsenoe  from  Mr.  Senior's 
journals.  They  tell  us  as  little  about  the 
writer  as  if  they  were  a  collection  of  materials 
for  a  treatise  on  flowering  plants  or  bees. 
Mr.  Senior  shows  the  scientific  spirit  also  in 
the  way  in  which  he  isolates  a  particular  class 
of  phenomena  as  the  subject  of  his  observa- 
tions— the  distinguished  persons  to  be  met  in 
France  at  a  specially  interesting  epoch  of 
European  history.  His  personal  friends  will 
no  doubt  be  able  to  detect  his  own  indi- 
riduality.  Mrs.  Simpson,  the  editor  of  this 
tnd  the  preceding  series  of  OonverMtiong, 
assures  us  that  there  is  more  of  her  father's 
own  mind  brought  into  play  than  would 
appear  from  a  cursory  glance.  This  one  can 
wdl  belicTe ;  but  Mr.  Senior  has  been  so  suo- 
cesaful  in  diverting  attention  from  himself 
and  concentrating  it  upon  the  persons  whose 
opinions  he  drew  out  and  put  on  record  that 
one  is  almost  as  unconscious  of  him  as  of  the 
stage  manager  in  the  course  of  a  well-oon- 
ducted  play. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that,  because 
Mr.  Senior's  method  is  scientific  in  a  certain 
sense,  his  matter  is  dulL  It  is  very  much  the 
contrary.  There  are  few  diaries  that  one  can 
take  up  in  a  dull  hour  with  a  greater  certainty 
of  beiing  amused  as  well  as  instructed.  A 
writer  who  can  raise  the  curtain  upon  so 
manj  eminent  individuals  at  a  time  of  anxiety 
and  suspense — statesmen,  diplomatists,  some 
of  them  playing  an  actual  part  in  public  life, 
some  of  them  biding  their  opportunity,  all  of 
them  intimatdy  conversant  with  affairs — and 
turn  the  conyersation  on  their  recollections, 
their  hopes,  fears,  and  prognostications,  must 
be  the  master  of  an  entertaining  show.  We 
can  forgive  him  for  not  having  the  naive 
charm  of  chroniclers  who  take  us  into  their 
little  confidences,  and  delight  us  by  making 
fools  of  themselves.  And  the  element  of 
eomedy  is  not  wanting,  though  the  conver- 
ntions  are  more  about  matters  of  high  policy 
than  the  private  lives  of  exalted  personages. 

The  two  Yolumes  contain,  beside  many 
interesting  descriptions  of  important  events 
by  the  chief  actors  in  them,  an  immense 
store  of  political  theories,  predictions,  calcula- 
tions, and  conjectures,  and  those  who  like  to 
moralise  on  the  limited  nature  of  human 
wiidom  will  find  much  here  to  feed  their 
peealiar  humour.  Thiers,  Quizot,  Odilon 
Barrot,  Changamier,  Prince  Napoleon,  Prosper 
MMm^e,  Montalembert,  and  the  eminent 
persona^  veiled  under  the  letters  A.  B.  C. 
and  D.  JB.  F.  were  among  Mr.  Senior's  inter- 
locutors, but  all  their  knowledge  of  affairs 
did  not  save  them  from  absurd  mistakes  when 
they  ventured  into  the  regions  of  prophecy. 
A  prophet  who  desires  honour  should  take 
care  not  to  have  notes  made  of  his  predictions. 
France  was  filled  with  rumours  of  war  from 
1860  to  1863,  and  Count  de  Corcelle's  fore- 
cast of  the  results  that  must  follow  from 
Garibaldi's  entry  into  Naples  in  September 
1860  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  anticipa- 
tions   then    entertained    by   well-informed 


French  politicians.  M.  de  Corcelle  was 
certain  that  the  conquest  of  Naples  must 
be  followed  immediately  by  an  attack  on 
Yenice.  **  Do  you  suppose,"  he  asked  Mr. 
Senior,  *<that  Italian  mobs  can  calculate 
chances?  Do  you  suppose  that,  even  if 
Garibaldi  were  wise  enough  to  wish  to  keep 
his  hands  off  Venice,  they  would  let  him  do 
so  P  "  This  was  the  first  step  in  a  series  of 
inevitable  events.  '*If  Garibaldi  attacks 
Venice,  he  is  beaten.  If  he  is  beaten,  Louis 
Napoleon  must  rescue  him,  and  then  we  shall 
have  a  German  war.  We  shall  beat  the 
Germans  at  first — we  always  do  so."  Then 
England  must  interfere,  and  so  there  would 
be  a  general  European  war.  Mr.  Senior 
ventured  to  doubt  whether  it  was  certain 
that  Italy  would  attack  Venice,  but  all  the 
same  M.  de  Corcelle  foresaw  imminent  war. 
He  shared  the  common  opinion  among  French 
politicians,  which  was  not  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  that  Italy  could  not  remain 
united.  If  she  did  remain  united,  France,  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  power,  would  require 
an  extension  of  territory,  Belgium  and  the 
Rhine,  or  Catalonia,  ^or  the  Riviera  and 
Genoa,  and  an  attempt  to  realise  any  of  these 
extensions  would  bring  on  a  collision  with 
England. 

Another  example  of  the  vanity  of  trying  to 
give  precision  to  political  prophecies  is  seen 
in  M.  de  Circourt's  sketch  of  the  map  of 
America  as  it  would  be  in  three  or  four 
years  from  1863. 

'*  It  will  consist  [M.  de  Circourt  said]  of  at 
least  three  empires.  The  Western  Empire, 
formed  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Oali- 
fomia,  Utah,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Anzona, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota.  The  Southern 
Empire,  divided  from  the  Northern  by  the 
Missouri  River  from  its  source  down  to  its 
confiaenoe  with  the  Mississippi,  then  by  the 
Mississippi  down  to  its  confiaenoe  with  the 
Ohio,  then  by  the  Ohio  up  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kankawa  Biver,  then  by  a  line  crossing  the 
Virginia  mountains  and  running  to  the  Potomac ; 
and,  lastly,  by  the  Potomac  itself  and  the  bay 
of  Chesapeake.  This  would  give  to  each  empire 
a  well-defined  frontier.'* 

The  mere  fact  that  prophecies  have  been 
contradicted  by  events  does  not,  of  course, 
convict  them  of  absolute  vanity.  It  is  only 
when  the  sequence  of  events  has  been  dog- 
matically formulated,  and  a  definite  time 
fixed  for  their  occurrence,  that  forecasts  look 
absurd  after  an  interval  when  compared  with 
facts.  A  prophecy  is  a  convenient  form  into 
which  to  cast  one's  estimate  of  forces  so 
complex  and  incalculable  that  fulfilment  is  as 
little  a  proof  of  the  prophet's  wisdom  as  non- 
fulfilment  IS  of  his  want  of  wisdom.  The 
thing  that  has  not  happened  may  have  been 
more  probable  six  months  before  than  the 
thing  that  has  happened.  It  is  but  fair  to 
some  of  Mr.  Senior's  prophets  to  admit  that 
they  were  right  in  their  main  belief  that  the 
Second  Empire  could  not  be  maintained  with* 
out  war,  though  entirely  wrong  as  to  when 
and  how  war  would  be  brought  about,  and 
what  the  results  of  war  would  be  for  France 
and  for  Europe. 

The  unknown  element  which  most  troubled 
their  calculations  was  the  character  and  the 
intentions  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Mr. 
Senior  laboured  hard  to  solve  this  mystery, 
and  often  made  it  the  topic  of  conversation 


among  his  friends,  getting  various  answers  to 
his  questions.  M.  de  Eegorlay,  a  Legitimist, 
was  almost  alone  in  bis  belief  that  the 
Emperor  personally  in  1860  did  not  wish  for 
war,  and  his  reason  for  this  was  surious  :-^ 

"  War  would  be  fatal  to  his  commercial  policy, 
whioh  is  a  child  of  his  own,  and  his  favourite 
child.  He  believes  in  its  success,  and  is  anxious 
that  success  should  oonvince  the  world  that  he 
was  right  and  all  his  advisers  wrong." 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Senior's  question  whether 
Napoleon  understood  the  subject,  M.  de 
Kegorlay  said : — 

^'Perfectly,  Any  man  of  strong  sense,  un- 
warped  by  private  interests  or  prejudices,  and 
once  committed  by  previous  expressions  of 
opinion,  must  understand  it.  The  proofii  are 
all  on  the  surface ;  and  I  have  heard  him  dis- 
cuss and  explain  them.  The  convwsation  at  bis 
dinners  is  £ree.  During  the  session,  I  dined  with 
him  with  a  large  party  of  membexs  of  the  Corps 
L^gislatif.  After  dinner  there  was  a  little  knot 
in  the  comer,  to  whioh  somebodjr  was  talking 
Protectionism.  The  Emperor  joined  it,  and 
explained  as  clearly  as  Michel  Chevalier  could 
have  done  that  Protectionism  is  the  sacrifice  of 
the  future  to  the  present  and  of  the  many  to  the 
few,  and  urged,  too,  that  free  trade  was  we  best 
preservative  of  peace." 

Napoleon  III.  was  not  so  sound  upon  ali 
economical  questions.  When  Barrot  was  his 
Minister,  he  found  him  bent  upon  a  great 
scheme  of  his  own  for  the  abolition  of  psuper* 
ism,  which  consisted  in  taking  all  the  common 
lands  and  dividing  them  among  the  poor 
families  that  wanted  relief.  Barrot  told  him 
that  he  would  thereby  create  more  paupers 
than  he  could  relieve,  and  gave  nim  the 
homely  advice  that  the  best  way  to  prevent 
pauperism  was  to  give  the  poor  peace  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  then  they  would  pro* 
vide  for  themselves.  The  Emperor  may  have 
remembered  this  advice  when  the  negotiation 
of  the  Commercial  Treaty  of  1860  furnished 
him  with  an  opportunity  of  preserving  peaee 
for  a  ^rand  and  impressive  object.  At  any 
rate,  M.  deKegoriay's  judgment  of  his  desire 
for  peace  was  more  countenanced  by  events 
than  the  general  judgment  that  his  great 
object— for  which  he  was  in  1660  washing 
an  opportunity — was  the  acquisition  of  the 
Rhine  frontier.  He  did  make  war  ultimately 
for  this  object,  but  not  so  soon  as  to  justify 
A.  B.  C.  in  feeling  confident  that  his  throne 
was  tottering  in  1863,  and  could  only  be 
saved  by  a  successful  war  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  Rhine  provinces. 

Perhaps  the  most  correct  judgment  of 
Napoleon  III.  which  Mr.  Senior  has  recorded 
was  that  given  by  M.  Odilon  Barrot.  It 
was  not  in  the  form  of  a  prophecy ;  it  was  in 
effect  an  admission  that  the  Emperor  defied 
prophecy,  because  he  did  not  know  his  own 
mind.    **  I  do  not  believe/'  Barrot  said, 

**  that  any  of  his  schemes  are  deep-laid.  I  do 
not  believe  that  he  has  any  Italian  policy.  He 
hates  the  Austrians  and  the  Pope.  He  is  not 
sorry,  perhaps,  to  see  tiiem  u^set.  He  hates 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  too ;  but  is  afraid  to  stop 
him.  He  hates  Garibaldi,  but  he  fears  him 
still  more.  He  would  like  to  extend  our  fron- 
tiers to  the  Rhine.  It  would  remove  the  stain 
on  the  Bonapartes,  that  they  lost  all  that  the 
Republic  had  gained.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  sees  his  way.  In  fact,  he  does  not  see, 
he  feeh.    He  is  a  nuui  in  the  dark,  %l  tdtanne.** 

This  opinion  entirely  coincides  with  the  con* 
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datioDB  formed  by  Mdme.  CJornu,  who  had 
known  him  from  his  childhood.  We  hare 
something  of  the  same  truth  expressed  bj 
A.  B.  C,  with  a  spice  of  hatred,  in  the  saying 
that  if  a  great  dancer  came  to  Paris  the  Em- 
peror's first  idea  would  be  to  rival  him ;  and 
if  he  thought  he  could  do  so  he  would  like  to 
collect  all  Paris  in  the  Place  Yend6me,  and 
exhibit  his  activity  and  grace  from  the  top  of 
the  column.  In  Napoleon  III.,  in  fact,  we 
see  his  uncle's  ruling  passion  in  a  degenerate 
form — ^the  same  passion,  but  ruling  a  weaker 
subject.  No  steady  action,  no  persistence  in 
deep-laid  schemes,  could  be  expected  from 
such  a  character,  always  liable  to  be  disturbed 
from  its  plans  by  some  new  madness  of 
jealousy  or  ambition. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Emperor  might 
have  struck  a  blow  for  the  Rhine  much  sooner 
if  he  had  not  been  effectually  convinced  by 
his  Italian  campaign  that  he  had  no  chance 
of  rivalling  his  uncle  in  war.  "I  never 
knew  before  what  a  genius  my  uncle  had,"  he 
is  reported  to  have  said  on  his  return  jfrom 
that  campaign.  His  experience  in  Italy  had 
enlarged  his  ideas  upon  this  point,  and  had 
conclusively  proved  his  own  want  of  military 
capacity,  though  he  probably  did  as  well  as 
any  man  might  be  expected  to  do  who  had 
to  learn  the  art  of  soldiering  after  fifty,  and 
began  with  the  chief  command.  The  generals 
who  served  under  him  were  of  opinion  that 
only  the  blunders  of  the  Austrian  generals 
saved  him  from  disaster.  He  marched  his 
soldiers  in  one  long  line,  which,  in  Changar- 
nier's  opinion,  any  but  the  silliest  imbeciles 
would  have  cut  through  in  half-a-dozen 
places.  He  was  always  taken  by  surprise,  at 
Montebello,  at  Magenta,  and  at  Solferino. 
If  he  had  found  himself  more  at  home  on  the 
battle-field,  the  war  for  the  Rhine  frontier 
would  perhaps  not  have  been  put  off  till  1870. 
TTiw  inability  to  shine  in  the  art  of  war  must 
have  helped  any  tendency  that  he  had  to  aim 
at  establishing  his  authority  by  making 
France  prosperous  under  a  peaceful  rSgifne. 
The  empire  had  this  additional  reason  for 
meaning  peace,  that  the  Emperor  was  more 
than  doubtful  of  his  own  capacity  to  make  it 
mean  successful  war. 

Mr.  Senior  was  at  some  pains  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  any  ground  for  a  prevalent 
suspicion  of  the  Emperor's  personal  courage. 
It  was  said  that  he  had  never  been  under 
fire  in  the  whole  Italian  campaign,  and 
one  of  Mr.  Senior's  friends  professed  to 
have  seen  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Swiss 
Guard  to  his  mother  telling  her  not  to 
fear  for  him,  because  he  was  in  no  danger, 
being  with  the  Emperor.  Lord  Clyde,  in  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Senior  on  the  subject, 
quoted  good  authority  for  believing  that  the 
Emperor  was  under  fire  both  at  Magenta  and 
at  Solferino,  that  he  was  even  in  considerable 
danger,  and  that  ho  was  more  calm  than  those 
around  him.  Changamier,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  positive  that  the  Emperor  was  never 
under  fire,  and  affirmed  that  both  at  Magenta 
and  at  Solferino  he  kept  a  couple  of  miles  in 
the  rear,  and  never  gave  an  order.  "All 
that  he  did  was  to  smoke ; "  and,  according  to 
Changarnier,  at  Solferino  he  smoked  fifty- 
three  cigars  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The 
fact  of  not  giving  an  order  may  perhaps  be 
fittributed   as   much  to   good   sense  as  to 


cowardice ;  but  there  seems  to  be  every  reason 
to  believe,  in  spite  of  his  exposure  of  himself  to 
artillery  fire  at  Sedan,  when  all  was  lost  and 
there  was  no  chance  of  living  to  fight  another 
day,  that  he  was  apt  to  lose  his  head  in  the 
presence  of  actual  danger.  At  Strasbourg  he 
ran  away  and  hid  himself  under  a  wagon, 
without  even  firing  a  pistol  in  his  defence. 
His  behaviour  at  Boulogne  was  even  more 
ridiculous.  He  fired  a  pistol  on  that  occasion 
at  the  officer  who  summoned  him  to  sur- 
render ;  but  when  the  bullet  missed  its  mark, 
and  wounded  a  pastry-cook  who  had  come  to 
his  door  to  stare  at  the  strange  procession 
with  the  tame  eagle,  the  future  Emperor 
fairly  turned  tail  and  ran,  never  stopping  till 
he  had  run  into  the  sea,  where  he  was  caught. 
It  is  almost  a  pity  that  Mr.  Senior  should 
have  exploded  a  good  story  about  another 
member  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  Prince 
Napoleon.  This  story  ran  that  when  his  father. 
King  Jerome,  lay  on  his  death-bed  the  Prince 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  him.  Dr.  Rayer  told 
him  it  was  useless,  as  the  King  was  too  far 
gone  to  recognise  him;  but  the  Prince  insisted, 
and  forced  his  way  uato  the  room.  As  he 
entered,  his  father  opened  his  eyes  and  mur- 
mured, "  Te  voila,  mon  brave."  "  Je  vous  ai 
bien  dit,"  said  Dr.  Rayer,  "  qu'il  ne  vous 
reconnidtrait  pas."  This  story  M.  de  Kegor- 
lay  declared  to  be  an  invention,  and  that 
what  really  happened  was  that  the  Prince, 
finding  a  priest  in  the  room  administering 
extreme  unction  to  his  dying  father,  turned 
about,  kicked  the  door,  and  went  out  slam- 
ming it  violently  behind  him — a  less  pleasing 
anecdote  in  every  respect. 

Much  of  the  recorded  conversations  deals 
with  the  probabilities  of  the  political  situation 
then  existing ;  but  Mr.  Senior  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  "  the  true  story  "  of  many 
interesting  episodes  in  recent  history  when 
he  chanced  to  meet  people  who  had  taken 
part  in  them.  Odilon  Barrot  accompanied 
Charles  X.  from  Rambouillet  to  Cherbourg 
after  the  Revolution  of  July,  and  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  difficulties  he  had 
in  protecting  the  illustrious  exile  from  his  late 
subjects.  Mr.  Senior  was  also  fortunate  in 
obtaining  from  M.  Barrot  his  account  of  what 
he  saw  and  did  on  the  memorable  24th  of 
February,  which  sent  the  hranche  cadette  of 
the  Bourbon  family  into  exile ;  and  this 
account  was  supplemented  by  a  narrative 
from  the  lips  of  M.  Thiers  of  his  share  in  the 
event.  Mr.  Senior's  conversations  with  Chan- 
gamier  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
what  is  generally  known  of  the  history  of  the 
short-lived  Republic  under  Louis  Napoleon's 
Presidency.  He  had  considerable  difficulty 
in  getting  at  the  facts  of  the  massacres  of  the 
2nd  of  December,  but  his  investigations 
throw  not  a  little  light  upon  the  horrors  of 
that  enormity.  Mr.  Senior  has  accumulated 
in  his  journals  a  number  of  most  entertaining 
conversations,  and  a  large  mass  of  materials 
which  the  future  historian  of  the  Second 
Empire  will  know  how  to  appreciate. 

William  Minto. 


The  Soman  System  of  Provincial  Adminis- 
tration, to  the  Accession  of  Constantine  the 
Great.     Being  the  Arnold  Prize  Essay  for 
1879.      By  W.  T.  Arnold,  B.A    (Mw- 
miUan  &  Co.) 
XJnivsbsitt  prize  essa3rs  have  frequently  beea 
of  real  value  as  vehicles  of  the  latest  Tesolta 
of  research.    Indeed,  they  have  done  some- 
thing to  supply  the  place  of  those  monographs 
in  which  our  academic  literature  is  still  so 
poor  as  compared  with  that  of  France  and 
Germany.      Mr.    Arnold's    essay   last  year 
obtained  the  prize  founded  in  honour  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  his  grandfather.     It  is  an  admirable 
specimen  of  careful  and  thorough  work ;  and, 
in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  merits,  it  stands 
quite  alone  as  a  brief  and  simple  sketch  of  the 
Komau  provincial  administration.     This  ii 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  points  of  view  for 
penetrating  to  the  true  significance  of  Ronuui 
history  ;  and  there  is  no  department  of  that 
history  where  a  minute  study  of  details  is 
more  amply  rewarded.      Mr.  Arnold's  com- 
pendium  is  as  complete  as  the  hmita  of  the 
essay  allowed.     He  has  collated  a  great  mass 
of  authorities,  and  every  page  bears  witDess 
to  the  wide  range  of  his  independent  reading. 
He  cites  the  original  authors  and  docaments 
throughout,  and  hazards  no  opinion  without 
abundant  references  by  way  of  eridenoe.  At 
the  same  time  he  has  made  use  of  nearly  all 
the  elaborate  works  of  foreign  scholars  which 
bear    on    the    subject,    especially   those  of 
Mommsen,  Dnruy,   Preuss,  and  Marqnardt. 
The  subject  is   presented  in  a  simple  and 
appropriate  style,  which  occasionally  becomes 
epigrammatic  but  never  in  the  least  rhetorical; 
Mr.  Arnold's  writing  is  quite  free  from  the 
besetting  sin  of  prize  compositions.  lo  the 
short  compass  of  about  two  hundred  ptges  we 
have  a  terse  and  lucid  exposition  of  a  score  of 
difEcult  subjects,  such  as  the  municipal  con- 
stitution, the  failure  of  the  senatorial  adminis- 
tration, the  Lex  Provinciae  and  the  Governor's 
Edict,  the  growth  and  life  of  the  provincial 
towns,  the  division  of  authority  between  the 
local*  and    imperial    magistrates,  and  the 
bureaucracy  established  by  Diocletian.   Mr. 
Arnold  rightly  smgles  out  Spain  and  Gaol  for 
detailed  treatment,  as  best  illustrating  th« 
true  value  of  Boman  conquest ;  and  likewise 
Egypt  and  Roman  Switzerland,  the  latter  of 
which  countries  Mommsen  has  selected  for 
special  investigation.     He  also  gives  a  minnte 
analysis  of  the  famous  speech  of  Claudius, 
both  in  its  original  form  as  engraved  on  the 
Lyons  tablets  and  in  the  improved  version 
of  Tacitus  (Ann.  xi,    14).     Other  suhjects 
hitherto  perhaps  underrated,  he  raises  to  neir 
prominence — tf.y.,  the  influence  of  the  Rom« 
traders  in  the  spread  of  Boman  civilisation. 
He  traces  their  agency,  first  as  following  w 
the  wake  of  the  legions  and  opening  up  the 
outlying  countries,  then  as  bankers  and  monej- 
lenders  in  the  provinces,  and  finally  as  con- 
tributing to  develop  the  Boman  encampmentt 
into  towns.  . . 

In  discussing  the  merits  of  the  Impenai 
system  in  relation  to  the  provinos.  Air. 
Arnold  rightly  points  out  that,  while  tne 
Senate  had  a  vested  interest  in  T^pS^^^ 
ment,  the  main  motives  of  the  Impen^ 
Government  were  to  secure  a  large  revenue 
and  a  regular  corn-supply,  and  to  PfO^J^T 
frontiers.     Good  government  resulted  from 
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tbis  identity  of  interest  between  the  rulers 
and  their  subjects.  The  immediate  object  of 
Caesar  and  his  successors  was  not,  of  course, 
the  comfort  of  the  provincials,  but  their 
capacity  to  replenish  the  exchequer  and  to 
recruit  the  legions.  It  was  equally  necessary 
that  the  army  should  be  no  longer  responsible 
to  the  various  provincial  governors,  but  to 
one  Imperator.  The  Emperor's  office  was, 
therefore,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  essen- 
tially military — a  fact  which  is  too  often 
forgotten  in  commenting  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Empire.  Those  who  stigmatise 
that  government  as  a  military  despotism 
generally  found  their  criticism  on  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Senate.  They  share  the  regret 
of  Tacitus  for  that  lost  ideal,  the  partnership 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  Senate ;  a  compromise 
with  the  old  aristocratic  rdyime  which  the 
historian  defines  in  the  phrase  so  unfortunately 
parodied  by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  '<  principatus 
et  libertas."  Mr.  Arnold  does  not  appear  to 
take  this  view,  though  he  says,  with  reference 
to  the  (question  of  the  succession : — <'  Some  sys- 
tem which  would  enable  the  Senate  and  Emperor 
together  to  name  the  heir,  as  the  Senate  and 
Nerva  together  named  Trajan,  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  the  best."  In  other  words,  the 
Emperor  should  have  nominated  his  successor, 
but  the  Senate  should  have  been  allowed  a 
veto.  He  rightly  represents  as  the  bad  side 
of  the  Empire,  not  the  suppression  of  the 
Senate,  but  the  suppression  of  the  municipal 
life  under  the  later  Emperors.  This  he  fully 
explains  in  an  exhaustive  review  of  Diocletian's 
innovaUons. 

Surveying  the  fall  of  the  Empire  from  his 
limited  standpoint,  Mr.  Arnold  of  course 
dwells  almost  exclusively  on  the  breakdown 
of  the  administrative  machinery,  and  the 
failure  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  the 
object  which  (as  he  began  by  showing)  was 
always  paramount — ^viz.,  the  security  of  the 
frontiers  and  the  revenues.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  these  were  rather 
symptoms  than  causes  of  the  catastrophe.  The 
oppressive  centralisation,  which  he  describes 
so  well,  was  nothing  but  a  desperate  sub- 
stitute for  the  broken  bonds  of  moral  union. 
Qreater  mechanical  energy  was  needed  to 
hold  the  Empire  together  when  the  State 
had  succeeded  only  too  well  in  superseding 
the  rival  domestic  authority,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Soman  religion  had  lost  all  its  con- 
trolling power.  Nor  could  the  growth  of 
the  new  spiritual  power  really  strengthen  the 
Empire.  Mr.  Arnold  is  hardly  right  in 
saying  that  with  Constantine  Christianity 
became  a  bond  of  union.  On  the  contrary, 
the  rise  of  the  Church  hastened  the  fall  of 
the  Empire,  not  only  because  it  undermined 
Roman  loyalty  and  public  spirit,  and  diverted 
men's  thoughts  for  a  time  from  public  life  and 
duty,  but  because  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Church  to  deal  with  such  a  vast  aggregate  as 
the  Empire,  whether  as  its  servant  or  as  its 
master.  Two  such  powers  could  not  exist 
together^  and  the  Church  was  the  stronger. 
Georob  C.  Wakr. 


The  "Eye*  Witneaeu^  Account  of  the  Disastrotis 
Mussian  Campaign  against  the  Akhal  Take 
Turcomans,  Sfc,  By  Charies  Marvin. 
(W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.) 


rumour  of  a  reverse  to  the  Russian  expedition 
then  operating  against  the  Turcomans  reached 
Simla  from  Persia.     It  was  asserted  that  the 
Russians  had  attacked  the  enemy  in  his  posi- 
tion at  Geok  Tepe,  and  had  been  repulsed 
with  a  loss  of  seven  hundred  men  hors  de 
conibat.     At  first  this  was  considered  to  be 
a  mere  invention  of  the  bazaars,  and  the 
Russian  press  stoutly  denied  that  it  possessed 
any  foundation.      In    the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  however,  the  truth  leaked  out,  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  original  statement  was  placed 
beyond  dispute.     In  the  volume  before  us, 
Mr.  Marvin  has  collected  and  translated  the 
narratives  of  all  the  Russian  correspondents 
who    accompanied   the  expeditionary  force, 
and  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  disaster  with 
which    the    campaign  suddenly  and    unex- 
pectedly   terminated.       Mr.     Marvin     has 
brought  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  task 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Russian  lan- 
guage  and    considerable  acquaintance  with 
the  political  questions  involved  in  his  subject ; 
and,  notwithstanding  that  he  has,  to  a  great 
extent,  been  anticipated  in  the  more  interest- 
ing portion  of  his  narrative  by  the  transla- 
tions which   have  appeared  in  the  Central 
Asian  Blue-Books,  he  may  fairly  claim  con- 
sideration for  the  labour  he  has   expended 
in  compiling  a  complete  account  of  the  last 
Russian  campaign  against  the  Turcomans. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  no  striking 
novelties  in  his  volume,  and  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  change  any  of  the  ideas  upon 
the  subject  formed  before  the  publication  of 
this  "  full  description  "  of  the  war.  In  short,  it 
is  valuable  for  the  details  it  furnishes  rather 
than  for  its  general  information.    Mr.  Marvin 
has  evidently  spared  no  effort  to  make  his 
book  as  complete  as  possible,  and  he  has  ran- 
sacked all  the  leading  Russian  papers  in  order 
to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  the  picture.      It  is 
matter  of  regret  that  he  did  not  combine  with 
the  information  from  Russian  that  to  be  ob- 
tained from  Persian  sources,  which  furnish 
considerable  data  as  to  the  course  of  events 
on  the  frontier  of  Khorasan.     A  single  proof 
of  this  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  disaster 
at   Geok  Tep^  was   known  at  Teheran  on 
September  21,  whereas  the  Tiflis  paper  did 
not  admit  it  until  the  beginning  of  November, 
and  then  only  to  confirm  the    substantial 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Ronald  Thomson's  informa- 
tion of  six  weeks  before.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  style  is  bald,  and  the  story  not  only  mono- 
tonous, but  narrated,  with  the  exception  of  a 
telling  phrase  here  and  there  from  the  graphic 
pen  of  M.  Arsky,  with  the  want  of  life  that 
might  be  expected  from  second-rate  news- 
paper correspondents.    Mr.  Marvin  is  so  con- 
scientious a  translator  that  he  has  left  the 
Russian  journalists  to  teU  the  story  in  thuir 
own  bad  way. 

The  first  chapters  describe  the  founding  of 
Krasnovodsk  and  Chikishlar — the  harbours, 
or  rather  landing  places,  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Caspian — and  also  the  earlier 
expeditions  against  the  Turcomans.  This 
Introduction  is  very  appropriate  to  the  con- 
sideration of  recent  events,  and  should  be  read 
conjunction  with  Gen^Markozoff's  paper 
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quoted  in  the  Appendix.   There  then  follows  a 

description  of  Akhal,  which,  although  adding 

I  little  to  the  information  contributed  by  Eraser 


beyond  question  the  most  interesting  and  best 
written  chapter  in  the   volume.     This  may 
probably  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
taken  exclusively  from  one  writer,  the  M. 
Arsky  already  mentioned.    Interesting  and 
full  of  information  as  this  sketch  is,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  all  M.  Arsky's  statements 
are  to  be  accepted  without  reservation,  for  he 
had,  unavoidably,  to  depend  for  much  of  his  in- 
telligence on  doubtful  authority.    A  great  deal 
of  the  matter  with  which  he  filled  the  columns  of 
the  Moscow  Gazette  is  based  on  the  mere  gossip 
of  the  camp,  or  on  conversations  held  with 
those  faint-hearted  Turcomans  who,  trusting 
to  the  supposed  invincibility  of  the  Russians, 
had  deserted  their  braver  kinsmen.     We  say 
this   with   no  intention  of  disparaging  the 
value  of  M.  Arsky's  narrative,  but  simply  in 
order  that  its  exact  worth  may  be  gauged ;  and 
the  present  writer  willingly  bears  testimony  to 
the  fact  that,  by  comparing  it  with  the  works 
of  Prof.  Vambery,  Col.  Macgregor,  and  other 
writers,  and  aUo  with  the  reports  of  English 
officers  who  have  explored  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts of  Khorasan,  it  greatly  facilitates  the 
task  of  arriving  at  a  fairly  accurate  idea  as  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  Akhal  Turcomans. 
Of  the  main  section  of  the  Teke  clan  at  Merv 
less  is  known;    but  the  statement  of  the 
Russian    correspondents  that  it  is  less  nu- 
merous than  the  Akhal  does  not  agree  with 
other  information  received  upon  the  subject. 
The  priests,  or  Ishans,  as  M.  Arsky  correctly 
calls  them,  enjoy  very  great  influence  among 
them,  and  it  is   to    their  exhortations,    as 
much  as  to  any  other  cause,  that  the  gallant 
resistance  of  the  Akhals  last  autumn  must  be 
attributed.     Of  Noor  Verdi  Khan,  the  most 
famous  of  the  Turcoman  chiefs,  M.  Arsky  says 
little    that  is    fresh ;  and  he  is  mistaken  in 
calling  him  the  "ruler  of  Merv,"  for  Baba 
Khan  was  elected  to  that  post  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  Kousheed.    Noor  Verdi  is,  how- 
ever, the  recognised  leader  of  the  Turcomans 
in  the  field,  and  they  say  of  him  that  *'  he  is 
the  only  man  of  his  kind  in  the  world,  and  if 
any  one  tells  you  that  he  does  not  like  Noor 
Verdi  he  is  a  liar."     Before  passing  on,  we 
may  quote  the  same  writer's  account  of  the 
Persian  siege  of  Merv  in  1859,  and  of  the 
striking,  but  apocryphal,  incident  with  which 
it  closed. 

"  In  1859  the  present  ruler  of  Persia  advanced 
into  Khorasan  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and 
despatched  thence  his  relative,  the  Sultan 
Mourad  Mirza,  with  forty  thousand  troops  to 
occupy  the  oasis.  The  Tekes  again  collected  at 
Merv,  and  after  a  while  succeeded  in  exter- 
minating nearly  the  whole  of  the  Persians, 
capturing  an  immense  quantity  of  booty,  in- 
cluding thirty-two  guns.  In  connexion  with 
this  victory  a  curious  story  is  narrated  by  the 
Tekes.  The  siege  was  conducted  until  the 
Tekes,  apparently  in  despair,  entered  into 
negotiations  for  surrender.  Mourad  Mirza  sent 
intelligence  of  this  happy  event  to  the  Shah, 
and,  pending  the  arrivu  of  the  terms  of  peace, 
he  continued  to  maintain  the  blockade,  allow- 
ing, however,  the  women  to  pass  through  his 
lines.  By  degrees  the  Persians  grew  accus- 
tomed to  the  sight  of  Turcoman  women  moving 
about  the  camp  with  their  faces  covered,  and 
did  not  notice  that  their  number  increased 
every  day.  At  length,  one  afternoon,  more 
than  ten  thousand  gathered  in  and  near  the 
camp,  while  the  soldiers  were  relaxing  them-, 
selves  and  the  officers   sleeping   inside   their*'. 


U  the  month  of  September  last  year,  tfte  j  and  other  English  travellers  mi  writers,  is  [  tents.  Suddenly,  with  a  wild  shout,  the  women 
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tore  off  their  yaahmaks  and  disclosed  the  beards 
of  men,  and,  dnwing  sabres  from  inside  their 
robes,  fell  upon  the  astonished  Persians  with 
an  energy  that  oyeroame  all  resistance.  Monrad 
esoaped,  and  with  him  two  or  three  hundred 
horsemen,  but  the  rest  were  either  slaughtered 
or  seized,  after  resistance  was  oyer,  as  slayes." 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of   1879  the 
Romans  had  collected  in  the  Atrek  region  an 
army  of  about  20,000  oombatants ;  and  Geoeral 
Lazareff,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self in  Armenia,  was  appointed  to  the  supreme 
command.    The  enterprise  before  it  was  to 
adyance  into  the  country  of  the  Akhals,  and 
to  establish  the  Czar's  authority  in  the  midst 
of  the  nomad  tribes  of    Kara  Eum.    The 
Russians  were  disposed    to  undervalue  the 
courage  and  militiuy  capacity  of  their  anta- 
gonists,  but  they  were  fully  aware  of  the 
difficulties  of  moying  a  large  force  from  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  to  the  northern  skirts 
of  the  Kopet  Dagh.     The  success  of  the 
expedition  depended  upon  the  care  shown  in 
attending  to  the  minor  arrangements,  for  '*  a 
march  was  made  or  marred  in  accordance  as 
the  start  was  effected  punctually  or  an  hour 
late ; "  and  from  the  very  commencement  the 
Russian  commanders  proved  singularly  defi- 
cient in  the  capacity  of  enforcing  upon  their 
subordinates  the  imperative  necessity  of  ad- 
hering to  the  plan  drawn  up  for  their  guid- 
ance.     The    death    of    Gen.     Lazareff   on 
August  26,   when  the  army  had  advanced 
almost  to  ^e  crest  of  the  mountain  range 
that  looks  down  upon    the  homes  of   the 
Akhalsy  threw  the  arrangements  further  out 
of  gear;    and,  whatever    definite    plan    of 
eampaign  may  have  been  formed,  the  loss  of 
the  commander  who  had  originated  it   de- 
stroyed all  ohanoe  of  its  being  properly  put 
into  execution.    There  is  no  valid  reason  for 
supposing  that,  had  Lazareff  lived,  he  would 
have  been  able  to  bring  the  campaign  to  a 
successful  termination ;  but  he  might  at  least 
have  averted  the  final  catastrophe.     On  the 
death  of  Lazareff,  Qen.  Lomakine,  the  Governor 
of  the  trans-Caspian  province,  and  an  officer 
sxperienced  in  Turcoman  warfare,  assumed 
the  chief  command.    A  council  of  war  was 
held  at  Khoja  Kala  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Kuren  Dagfa,  and  it  was  then  decided  to 
enter  the  Teke  oasis  only  a  few  miles  distant, 
and  "  to  subjugate  the  Tekes."     The  Russians 
accordingly  oontinued  their  advance,  and,  tra- 
yersing  the  Bende^n  Pass,  entered  the  Akbal 
oasis  near  the  Ibrt  of  Bami.     By  this  time  the 
strength  of  the  army  had  been  greatly  reduced 
by  sickness   and  the  necessity  for  leaving 
garrisons  in  the  more  important  strategiccd 
points  in  its  rear.    Gen.  Lomakine  gave  the 
number  of  the  troops  with  which  he  com- 
menoed  the  eampaign  at  8,790  men,  with  an 
artillery  force   of   twelve  guns    and    eight 
rockets.    The  main  body  entered  Bami  on 
September  4,  and  Beurma,    the  next  fort, 
was   occupied    by  the  advanced  guard   the 
same  day.    The  inhabitants  bad  fled  from 
their  homes,  and  already  there  were  rumours 
that  the  Akhals  were  eoncentrating  at  G^k 
Tep^.    On  the  8th  the  army  had,  by  rapid 
marches,  reached  Yaradji,  only  eighteen  miles 
from  ^at  place,  and  it  was  then  decided  that 
the  attack  on  the  Turcoman  position  should 
be  made  the  next  day. 

It  Is  impossible  to  describe  within  the  space 


at  our  command  the  course  of  the  attack  that 
was  made  with  tired  troops,  improperly  sup- 
ported by  their  comrades,  upon  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  Akhals,  who,  badly  armed  as  they 
were,  fought  with  all  the  energy  of  despair,  in 
sight  of  their  wives  and  their  children.     Mr. 
Marvin  supplies  the  amplest  details  that  any- 
one could  desire  as  to  the  incidents  of  the 
battle,  and  explains  with   considerable  per- 
spicuity   the    blunders    committed    by    the 
Russian    commanders.     After    reading    the 
description  of  the  repulse  of  the  final  assault 
it  becomes  difficult  to  explain  how  the  whole 
Russian    force    was    not    destroyed.       Gen. 
Borch   said    afterwards    that    he    "thought 
all  was    lost,  so   fierce  and  numerous  were 
the  Tekes  ;  *'  and  probably  such  would  have 
been  the  case  but  for  the    promptness    of 
the    artillery    officer,    Makhukhi,    and    the 
death   of  the  Akhal    chief,  Berdy  Mourad, 
son.  of  Noor  Verdi  Khan.     Gen.  Lomakine 
letreated  the  next  day  ;    and,  as  the   con- 
sequence of  this  great  defeat,  the  Russians 
have    since  been  compelled  to  abandon   all 
their  advanced  positions  in  the  Kuren  Dagh 
and  to   make  extensive   preparations  for  a 
new  campaign.     Mr.  Marvin's  narrative  tends 
further  to  strengthen  the  opinion  that  it  will 
require  time  and  a  systematic  plan  before  the 
Russians  can  hope  to  reach  Merv  or  Sarakhs 
by  a  march  along  the"Attock;"  and  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  they  will  not 
perceive  that  the  game  in  this  direction  is 
not  worth  the  candle.    Although  Russia  is  a 
great  military  Power,  the  evidence  of  native 
writers  convicts  her  generals  of  an  incom- 
petence  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the 
most  civilian    of   States;     and    it    appears 
probable  that  the  full  significance  of   Gen. 
KrjihanofiEsky's  saying,   that  ''the  country 
of  the  Turcomans  would    prove    a    second 
Caucasus,*'  is  likely  to  be  learnt  before  Russia 
has  finished  either  with  Merv  or  the  nomad 
races  of  Kara  Kum.     Mr.  Marvin's  volume 
may  be  recommended   for  perusal    on    the 
ground  that  it  gives  a  complete  account  of  a 
war  which  is  likely  to  take  its  place  in  history 
as  one  of  the  most  memorable  yet  waged  by 
Russia  in  Asia. 

Demetrius  Chables  Boitlgeb. 


NEW  ITAXIAN  BOOKS. 

8eUe  Anni  di  Sodalizio  con  GiacoTno  Leopardx. 
Da  Antonio  Ranieri.  (Naples  :  Giannini.)  The 
sensitive  poet,  whose  feeble  life  was  embittered 
by  perpetual  warfare  against  petty  prejudices, 
family  fetters,  and  restricted  means,  would,  we 
think,  have  almost  shrunk  from  immortality 
had  he  divined  the  conditions  with  which  it 
would  be  saddled.  Of  late  years,  as  Leopardi's 
fame  has  increased,  so  Leopardian  gossip  has 
assumed  overwhelming  proportions.  Every 
circumstance  of  his  private  life,  of  his  loves,  his 
hates,  of  his  mental  and  physical  8ufPerin|;8, 
has  been  dissected  and  laid  bare  for  the  satis- 
faction of  public  curiosity.  Numerous  bio- 
graphies of  the  poet,  his  own  correspondence  and 
that  of  his  family,  have  been  ^ven  to  the  world 
with  the  addition  of  a  flood  of  immature  compo- 
sitions, philological,  philosophical,  and  classii^, 
including  mere  school  exercises  assuredly  never 
intended  by  the  author  for  publication.  One 
phase  alone  of  his  career  remained  wrapped  in 
comparative  obscurity;  his  seven  years'  intimacy 
with  Signer  Antonio  Ranieri,  in  whose  house  at 
Naples  he  died  during  the  cholera  season  of 
1836.  A  special  interest,  therefore,  attaches 
to   any   word   of  Signor   Ranieri   respecting 


Leopardi,  and  it  has  often  been  regretted 
that  he  should  be  so  reticent  of  his  knowledge. 
Something,  it  is  true,  he  wrote  soon  after  the 
poet's  deatlk,  and  the  memorial  prefixed  to  the 
Le  Monnier  edition  of  Leopaidi's  works  is  from 
his  pen.  But  he  had  abstained  from  giving 
any  details  of  his  seven  years'  companionship, 
and,  with  the  delicacy  of  true  friendship,  had 
completely  effaced  himself  behind  the  great 
man  whom  he  delighted  to  honour.  Bat  ailence 
is  more  commonly  interpreted  in  a  hostile  than 
a  friendly  spirit ;  and  so  it  came  to  be  written 
and  whispered  about  Italy  that  Damon  had 
been  victimised  by  Pythias,  that  Banieri  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  poet's  bodily  wei^eas 
to  keep  him  in  Naples  against  his  will.  All 
this  may  be  of  small  account  to  English  readers, 
but  in  noticing  the  8eUe  Anne  di  Sodalizio  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  its  raiaon  d^itre,  and  hov 
those  who  can  read  between  the  lines  find  a 
revelation  of  ideal  self-sacrifice  amid  the  swollen 
periods,  high-flown  utterances,  and  freqnent 
bathos  of  Signor  Banieri's  little  volame.  At 
last,  after  forty  years,  he  breaks  siienoe  and 

Elves  the  key-note  of  the  chord.  In  1830 
eopardi  was  in  Florence  almost  pennileaa, 
too  completely  prostrated  by  disease  to  n^e 
his  pen,  and  with  no  resource  but  going 
back  to  die  in  his  *'  odi<xto  sepotcro^^*  the  miser- 
able home  at  Becanati.  Banieri  came  to  see 
him,  witnessed  his  sufferingfl|,  learnt  hii 
condition,  and  instantly  placed  himself  and  his 
purse  at  his  friend's  disnosal.  What  was 
enough  for  one  could  be  made  enough  for  tvo. 
Yet  fianieri  himself  was  by  no  means  wealtbj, 
was  an  exile  from  Naples,  and  dependent  on  an 
allowance  from  his  family.  After  some  hesita- 
tion on  Leopardi's  part  the  friendly  bargain  was 
struck ;  the  one  gave  tinae  and  energy  and  gold, 
the  other  confidence  and  frienoihip.  Bat 
human  nature  is  weak,  and,  although  the  saf* 
fering  poet  was  vanquished   by  his  friend's 

generosity  and  filled  with  affectionate  entimde, 
e  had  moments  of  revolt  aeninst  the  obligatioQj 
thus  incurred.  The  world  must  never  lean 
his  dependent  position,  for  that  would  h&re 
taught  the  world  that  lie  was  indehted  to  a 
stranger  for  all  that  hia  own  family  ought  to 
have  given  him.  This  soems  the  most  ohriou 
explanation  of  the  dislike  to  Naples  profeeied  in 
certain  of  his  letters  to  friends  at  home,  and 
our  theory  is  supported  by  all  that  other  letters 
have  taught  us  of  his  difficult  relations  with  his 
stem,  grudging  father,  and  tliemore  than  diplo- 
matic reserve  which  he  found  it  necessary  to 
maintain  with  him.  During  the  four  years  pre- 
ceding  his  decease  the  poet  must  have  heen  a 
trying  guest,  and  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate 
too  highly  the  untiring  devotion  of  Banieri  and 
his  sister,  Paolina.  Almost  blind  and  strioken 
with  incurable  sickness,  Leopardi  was  a  sadly 
rebellious  patient,  now  disobeying,  now  ex- 
ceeding, the  prescriptions  of  his  me<Hcal 
advisers,  and  persistently  turning  night  into 
day.  Signor  Banieri  tells  us  little  of  Leopaidi'e 
intellectual  life  during  these  last  years,  although 
much  certainly  might  be  said,  since  many  of 
his  noblest  poems,  his  Pensieri  and  his  ^^j: 
pomeni,  were  composed  during  this  p<}jiod- 
One  curious  fact  he  gives  us.  "  No  man,"  he 
says,  "  ever  hated  counfa^  life  more  than  ms 
exquisite  singer  of  Nature's  sights  and  sounds ; 
Leopardi  abhorred  the  country."  Probably  it 
was  the  presentiment  of  approaohiag  doau 
that  engendered  this  dread  of  soUtade,  for 
Qiacomo  Leopardi,  who  had  never  enjoyed  one 
day  of  health,  clung  to  life  and  tried  to  behere 
that  he  had  many  years  before  him. 

Ricordanze  deUa  mia  Vita,  Da  Luigi  Setlem- 
brini.  Vol,  11.  (Naples:  Morano.)  The 
second  and  concluding  volume  of  these  5ecwi<^- 
tiona  is  very  fragmenta.ry,  and,  although  » 
contains  many  interesttn  g  and  touching  pagM 
and  much  material  to-wards  a  future  bio- 
graphy  of  the  NeapolLtan  patriot,  it  w  '» 
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leas  important  than  vol.  i.,  noticed  in  the 
Academy  of  March  27.  This  Tolume  ^ven  a 
documentary  account  of  Settembrini's  tnal ;  his 
spirited,  if  hopelesfl,  defence;  and  the  well- 
known  £uewell  letter  to  his  wife,  written  from 
the  condemned  cell,  where,  for  three  long  days, 
he  and  his  companions  endored  more  than  the 
agony  of  death.  This  letter  should  be  read  in 
exUnao^  for  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
world's  literature  possesses  few  compositions  of 
equal  pathos  and  dignity.  Three  days  later 
the  sentence  was  oommnted  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  and  Mdme.  Settembrini*s  interpolated 
nsiratiTe  records  the  suflferiogs  of  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  doomed  men  during  the  dread- 
ful interyal :  how  they  journeyed  t^  Oaserta  to 
ask  for  meroy,  were  deniei  access  to  the  King, 
were  compelled  to  watch  through  the  night  on 
the  highway  because  no  man  dared  give  shelter 
to  relatives  of  the  tyrant's  victims,  and  how 
the^  hurried  back  to  Naples  uncertain  whether 
their  loved  ones  were  aUve  or  dead.  The  rest 
of  the  volume  is  filled  with  notes  of  prison 
horrors  during  Settembrini*s  nine  years'  martyr- 
dom among  the  convicts  of  Santo  Stefano,  and 
his  secret  correspondence  with  his  devoted  wife ; 
but  no  connecting  links  are  given,  and  we  are 
■till  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  particulars  of  the 
generous  enterprise  for  the  prisoners'  release 
originated  in  England  bv  Sir  Antonio  Fanizzi 
and  other  friends,  and  which  failed  through  the 
wreck  of  the  steamer  despatched  from  New- 
castle. The  book  closes  with  Settembrini's 
arrival  in  England.  Of  the  manner  of  his 
liberation  and  the  daring  manoeuvre  by  which 
the  Neapolitans  were  saved  from  transportation 
to  America  we  have  already  spoken  in  reviewing 
Prof.  Torraca's  work.  Settembrini  returned  to 
Italy  in  1860,  and  henceforward  public  life  and 
pressing  literarjr  work  left  him  no  leisure  to 
nniah  his  autobiography. 

Storia  deW  Indipendenza  italiana  dal  I8I4,  gino 
al  1870.  Da  Domenico  Ohetti.  (Turin,  Rome : 
Loeseher.)  A  complete  history  of  Italian 
Independence  is  much  needed.  So  far,  only 
separate  narratives  of  the  various  revolutions, 
chances,  and  campaigns  through  which  Italy 
has  won  her  freedom  have  been  given  to  the 
world.  Signer  Ghetti  has  attempted  to  supply 
the  want,  but  cannot  be  congratulated  upon 
his  success.  His  bulky  volume  is  crowded  with 
blunders  of  all  kinds,  errors  of  date  and  fact, 
omissions  and  contradictions.  How,  for  in- 
stance, can  we  advise  any  student  of  Italian 
history  to  seek  instruction  from  pages  that  con- 
foaad  Giuseppe  Mazzini  witti  the  hring  Senator 
Giuseppe  Bfazzoni,  asserting  that  the  former, 
instead  of  the  latter,  was  a  member  of  the 
Tuscan  triumvirate  in  1849 ;  that  place  Gari- 
baldi's Sicilian  expedition  in  1861,  instead  of 
the  preceding  year ;  and  that  trace  the  bloody 
deeds  of  May  15,  1848,  in  Naples  to  so  petty  a 
eaose  as  King  Bomba's  decision  to  pronounce 
his  Constitutional  oaths  in  charch  rather  than 
in  Parliament  ? 

MaccJiieUe.  DaO.OoUodi.  (Milan:  Brigola.) 
A  lively  volume  of  flippant  realistic  sketches  by 
the  clever  writer  whose  nam  deplume  is  Oollodi. 
The  author  has  much  wit,  and  is  a  master  of  epi- 
gr^matio  Tuscan  phraseolo^^y ;  but  he  cannot 
resist  his  tendency  to  broaden  fun  into  farce, 
and  shows  a  decided  preference  for  depicting  the 
wrong  side  of  life. 

Oitio  Capponi:  i  suai  Tempi,  iauoi  8tuii,  i  auoi 
Amici.  Memorie  raccolte  da  Marco  Tabarrini. 
(Florence :  Barbera.)  This  is  a  very  agreeable 
and  well-written  memoir  of  the  venerable  noble- 
man  who  for  many  years  played  so  prominent 
a  part  in  Italian  literary  hfe.  A  distinguished 
litUratew  and  membsr  of  the  inner  circle  of 
Marquis  Oapponi's  friends.  Signer  Tabarrini  has 
every  qualification  for  his  biographical  task. 
At  the  time  of  Oapponi's  death,  and  aofain  in 
^<nriewing  his  ^coUectiojiSf  we  gave  details  of 


his  career,  so  now  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  the  closer  knowledge  gained  from  the 
present  volume  confirms  us  in  the  opinion  that 
Gino  Gapponi  just  missed  greatness  from  want 
of  confidence  in  his  own  powers  and  from  the 
generous  width  of  sympathy  that  caused  him  to 
feel  keener  interest  in  the  literary  enterprises 
of  his  friends  than  in  his  own.  Capponi  had 
the  warmest  affection  for  the  Milanese  patriot, 
Count  Oonfalonieri,  and  this  volume  gives  to 
the  world  a  docament  of  desp  historical  interest 
in  the  report  of  Confalonieri's  interview  with 
Prince  Mettemich,  in  Vienna,  when  on  his  way 
to  the  dungeons  ol  Spielberg.  At  that  moment 
— 1824— Austria  was  anxious  to  extort  revela- 
tions proving  the  complicity  of  the  Prince  of 
Garignano  (Charles  Albert)  in  the  attempt  of 
1821  for  the  overthrow  of  Austrian  rule  in 
Lombardy,  so  Mettemich  went  in  person  to 
interrogate  Confalonieri,  who  was  too  ill  to  be 
brought  to  him.  The  visit  lasted  more  than 
two  hours,  and  the  celebrated  statesman  used 
all  his  astuteness  to  entrap  his  prisoner  into  the 
desired  admissions.  But  Confalonieri  was  proof 
even  against  offers  of  immediate  release.  He 
parried  every  thrust  with  Jinesse  as  keen  as  that 
of  his  powerful  adversary  ;  and  the  lone  duel  of 
words,  carried  on  with  all  outward  forms  of 
courtesy,  resulted  in  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment to  Mettemich  and  increase  of  suffering 
for  his  unflinching  victim.  This  document  is 
extracted  from  Confalonieri's  Memorie  Auiografe, 
which,  when  published,  will  be  a  useful  contribu- 
tion towards  the  yet  unwritten  history  of  the 
rise  of  Italian  liberty.  Oapponi's  loss  of  sight— 
a  misfortune  that  checked  his  activities  in  the 
prime  of  life — was  not,  it  seems,  the  sole  cause 
of  his  comparative  failure  as  a  statesman.  His 
scrapulous  intellect,  the  keen  sense  of  justice 
that  always  made  him  perceive  both  sides  of  a 
question  and  carefully  weigh  its  every  issue, 
deprived  him  of  the  rapidity  of  judgment  in- 
dispensable in  a  politiojkl  leader.  Thus,  not- 
withstanding his  enormous  mental  energy,  he 
was  a  very  undecided  man. 

Lettere  di  Carlo  Goldoni.  Con  Proemio  e  Note 
di  Ernesto  MasL  (Bologna:  ZanicheUi.)  Signer 
Masi  deserves  no  httle  gratitude  for  the  diligence 
with  which  he  has  ransacked  libraries,  record 
offices,  and  private  collections  to  glean  this 
delightful  little  harvest  of  Goldonian  letters ; 
and  more  gratitude  still  for  the  brilliant  Preface 
in  which,  with  firm  and  sympathetic  touch,  he 
rabidly  sketches  the  career  of  the  genial  play- 
wright who,  with  a  perpetual  smile  upon  his 
lips  and  perpetual  kindness  in  his  heart,  rejected 
the  artificialities  of  the  age,  and  painted  human 
nature  as  he  saw  it.  All  the  letters  are  charm- 
ingly spontaneous,  many  brilliant ;  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  the  collection  is  not  larger,  and  does  not 
embrace  the  whole  of  Gbldoui's  long  career.  What 
is  specially  noticeable  in  themis  the  genuine  light- 
heartedness  that  floated  the  Venetian  throuc'h 
a  life  which  was  not  always  a  comedy.  Voltau-e 
was  right  in  dubbing  him  a  child  of  nature. 
He  was  in  truth  an  amiable  child,  who  per- 
sistently looked  at  the  sunny  side  of  things,  and 
had  no  bitterness  at  hia  command  even  for 
viruleat  enemies  like  foul-tongued  Baretti.  He 
tells  U3 :  **  The  chief  wealth  God  has  given  me 
consists  in  a  placidity  of  temper  that  is  proof 
against  every  trial.  Woe  betide  me  if  I  were 
of  a  different  temperament !  Have  I  not  had 
to  do  with  actors  P"  And  one  of  his  most 
amusing  letters  is  that  giving  the  genesis  of  his 
bustling  comedy,  II  Ventaglio,  and  his  troubles 
with  the  lazy,  inefficient  company  of  the  Italian 
theatre  in  Paris.  These  actors  took  three 
months  to  learn  a  written  play,  and  compelled 
poor  Goldoni  to  return  to  the  skeleton  comedies 
^commedie  a  eoggetto)  so  abhorrent  to  his  artistic 
instinct.  His  relations  with  great  people  show 
that  he  never  tampered  with  his  self-respect, 
and  that  his  tact  was  born  of  frank  kindliuess, 
uQt  self-iaterest.    His  friend  and  patron,  the 


magnificent  Marquis  Albergati  of  Bologna, 
begged  for  Goldoni's  honest  opinion  of  his 
comedy,  V  Amor  finJto  e  V  Amor  veto.  Goldoni 
honestly  gave  it.  After  praising  its  ele- 
gance of  style,  its  hrio^  &c,,  &o.,  he 
plainly  says  that,  although  it  may  have 
pleased  in  Albergati's  own  theatre,  acted  by  Hi 
own  company  of  noble  amateurs,  it  would  be  \ 
dead  failure  on  any  public  stage  before  a  paying 
audience.  He  enumerates  the  faults  of  the 
play  in  the  most  outspoken  terms,  and  yet  in 
so  kind  a  manner  that  Albergati's  literary 
vanity  took  no  offence  at  the  unfavourable  criti- 
cism. Why  does  not  Signer  Masi  write  a 
Life  of  Goldoni  ?  The  Venetian's  autobiography 
is  little  read  nowadays,  and,  delightful  as  it  is, 
is  by  no  means  exhaustive.  Signor  Masi's 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  sparkling  ease  of  his  style,  specially  fit 
him  for  the  task ;  and  in  his  work  on  Albergati 
and  his  times  there  were  abundant  hints  that 
he  knew  where  to  find  plenty  of  new  information 
regarding  Goldoni's  battles  with  Gozzi  and  his 
followers  in  Venice  and  his  life  at  the  French 
Court. 

La  Critica  moderna,  Di  G.  Trezza.  New 
Edition,  (Bologna:  Zanichelli.)  In  announcing 
the  appearance  of  a  second  edition  of  Prof. 
Trezzi's  important  work,  we  must  not  omit  to 
mention  that  it  is  enriched  by  two  additional 
chapters — on  Morals  and  on  Education. 

JjlKDA  ViLLABI. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
We  understand  that  Messrs.  0.  Kegan  Paul 
and  Co.  have  in  the  press  an  anonymous  work, 
by  a  new  scientific  writer,  on  a  subject  of  much 
popular  and  clerical  interest  at  present — ^namely, 
the  relations  of  religion  and  scieDce.  It  is 
call  ed  The  New  Truth  and  the  Old  Faith ;  and 
the  author,  advancing  beyond  the  usual  ground 
of  controversy— i.e.,  whether  evolution  is  true 
or  not-^assumes  its  truth  and  seeks  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  is  compatible  with  Chris- 
tianity. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  G.  O.  Trevelyan's 
new  work,  The  Early  History  of  Charles  James 
Fox,  is  now  in  the  printer's  hands. 

The  Tenth  Part  of  the  Pacsimiles  of  the 
Palaeographical  Society,  which  is  now  ready 
for  distribution  to  the  members,  contains  speci- 
mens from  the  fragments  of  the  works  of  PMlo. 
demus  and  Metrodorus,  recovered  from  the 
ruins  of  Herculaneum ;  the  papyrus  fragment 
of  the  Eighteenth  Book  of  the  Iliad,  known  as 
the  Bankes  Homer;  and  other  Greek  MS9. 
fronoL  the  tanth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
Latin  series  includes  specimens  from  the  waxen 
tablets  recently  discovered  at  Pompeii,  of  a.d. 
55  and  06;  the  Vatican  palimpsest  of  Cicero's 
Republic,  of  the  fourth  century;  interesting 
MS3.  written  in  England  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries ;  a  deed  relating  to  the  primacy 
of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  a.d.  1072 ;  and  the 
Book  of  Hours  of  John  Duke  of  Bedford, 
better  known  as  the  Bedford  Missal,  and  Queen 
Isabella's  Breviary,  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  cheapness  of 
English  bookbinding,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
a  tliousand  volumes  belonging  to  the  Astor 
Library,  New  York,  were  sent  over  to  this 
country  last  year,  and  returned  handsomely 
bound  at  a  cost,  including  commission  and 
transmission,  considerably  less  than  similar 
work  would  have  coat  in  New  York. 

On  Tuesday  next  (May  18)  Mr.  J,  Fiske  will 
give  the  first  of  a  course  of  three  lectures  at  the 
Eoyal  Institution  on  **  American  Political  Ideas 
viewed  from  the  Standpoint  of  Universal 
History ;  "  and  on  Thursday,  May  20,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Rhys  Davids  will  give  the  first  of  a  course  of 
three  lectures  on  **  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Early 
Buddhists."     The  following  are  the  arrange* 
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ments  for  the  remaining  Friday  eyenings:— 
May  21,  Mr.  W.  Spottiswoode  on  '*  Electricity 
in  Traniitu ; "  May  28,  Mr.  Francis  Hueffer  on 
**  Mosioal  CritioiBm  ; "  and  June  4,  Mr.  H.  H. 
8tathuo»  **  An  Analysis  of  Ornament" 

M.  Gallesloet  has  just  pubHshed  at  Bruges 
his  Life  of  Margaret  of  York,  the  wife  of 
Charles  le  Tdmtfraire. 

Miss  Eleanor  Masx'b  interesting  paper  on 
' '  How  Shakspere  became  Popular  in  Germany," 
which  was  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  New 
Shakspere  Society,  is  in  tvpe  for  the  Oentleman*8 
Magazine,  and  will  probably  appear  in  its  next 
number.  Mr.  Spedding's  criticism  of  the  view 
taken  by  Mr.  Furniyall  of  Shakspere's  "hell 
of  time  "  in  Sonnet  cxx.,  1.  6,  will  appear  in  an 
early  number  of  the  Comhill  Magazine, 

Mb.  Bdsworth  has  finished  his  Introductions 
to  the  two  quartos  of  Midmmmer  Night* s  Dream, 
1600,  in  Mr.  Griggs's  series  of  facsimiles,  and 
will  now  take  up  J^ve^a  Labours  Lost  | 

Messes.  Eiyixoton  have  in  preparation  and 
in  the  press  the  following  new  educational 
publications:— Mr.  A.  Sidgwick's  First  Greek 
Writer  (of  which  an  edition  is  being  specially 
prepared,    by   arrangement  with    the  English 

Eublishers,  for  the  United  States),  to  be  pub- 
shed  in  July ;  a  Primer  of  Greek  Syntax,  edited 
by  Dr.  Perciyal,  to  be  published  next  month ; 
the  Bucolice  of  Virgil,  by  0.  G.  Gepp,  M.A. ; 
Selections  from  Caesar's  GaUic  War,  bv  G.  L. 
Bennett^  M.A ;  the  twenty-first  book  of  Vomer's 
Iliad,  by  A.  Sidgwiok,  M.A. ;  cheap  Latin  Texts 
of  the  separate  books  of  Virgil  and  Oaesar,  to 
be  published  at  twopence  each  and  upwards ; 
A  First  History  of  England  for  Children,  by 
Mrs.  M.  Oreighton;  and  Mr.  York-Poweirs 
History  of  England,  which  is  now  going  through 
the  press  and  will  be  ready  for  the  autumn 
term  at  schools. 

A  NEW  Revista  de  Ciencias  BistMcas,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  archaeology  of  Cata- 
lonia, has  appeared  at  Barcelona.  The  princi- 
pal article  in  the  first  number  (April)  is  a 
''Contribution  to  the  Study  of  the  Beligion  of 
the  Iberi,"  by  the  editor,  Sanpere  y  Miguel,  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  establish  an  Egypto- 
Phoenioian  origin  for  the  remains  found  at  £lo 
and  at  other  localities  in  Eastern  Spain.  The 
article  is  illustrated,  and  conjectural  readings 
of  inscriptions  are  given.  Extracts  from  in- 
edited  MSS.  and  reviews  follow ;  there  is  also 
a  most  useful  list  of  the  principal  articles  on 
Spanish  history  and  archaeology  which  have 
appeared  in  Spanish  and  in  foreign  periodicals 
during  the  present  year. 

Two  new  periodicals  devoted  to  history  and 
archaeology  have  already  appeared  in  Spain 
during  the  present  year— the  Boletin  HistOrico 
at  Madrid,  and  the  Revista  de  Ciencias  HistOricas 
at  Barcelona.  A  third,  Revista  de  Arqueologia, 
is  promised  also  from  Madrid. 

A  OOMHITTEE,  composed  of  SS.  Zaragoza, 
Gimenez  de  la  Espada,  and  Abella  y  Ferreiro, 
has  been  appointed  to  direct  the  publication  of 
the  Rtlaciones  topogrdfieos  de  AmMca,  written 
in  the  time  of  Philip  II.,  for  the  Congreso  de 
Americanistas  to  be  held  in  Madrid. 

It  is  stated  that  Lord  Ashbumham,  yielding 
to  the  representations  of  M.  L.  Delisle,  has 
generously  presented  to  the  Library  of  Lyons 
the  leaves  of  the  famous  Pentateuch  which, 
under  painful  circumstances,  had  been  taken 
from  that  library  and  carried  off  to  England. 
This  is  a  generous  and  liberal  act,  which  has 
caused  general  congratulations,  and  for  which 
French  scholars  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
noble  donor. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  London  Prize 
Needlework  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
gallery  usually  devoted  to  the  Navy  models  at 


South  Kensington  on  the  2 let  and  22nd  inst. 
The  prizes  will  be  given  at  4.45  on  the  Saturday. 

M.  Pattl  Lebot-Beaulieu,  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  has 
been  selected  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion to  occupv  the  chair  of  political  economy  at 
the  College  de  France,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Michel  Chevalier. 

M.  Gaston  Paris  has  just  reprinted  two  of 
his  recent  essays.    One  of  them,  taken  from 
the  Encyclopidie  des  Sciences  Religieuses  (a  work 
now  in  course  of  publication  at  Paris  under  the 
superintendence  of  M.  F.  Lichtenberger),  dis- 
cusses the  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew.    The 
other  is  extracted  (for  private  circulation  only) 
from  the  ninth  volume  of    Romania,  and  is 
devoted  to  Xa  Chanson  du  P^lerinage  de  Charle^ 
magne,  the  old  French  romance  which  tells  how 
that  monarch  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
and  what  singular  feats   he  and  his    twelve 
paladins  performed  at  Constantinople.    After 
giving  a  summary  of  the  story,  and  mentioning 
the  various  conclusions    with   regard   to  its 
date  and  origin  arrived  at  by  the  editors  and 
commentators  of  the  single  MS.  (belonging  to 
the  British  Museum)  by  which  it  has  been  pre- 
served, "  written  in  England  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  a  transcriber  who  scarcely  knew  any 
French  and  who  has  cruelly  maltreated  the 
text,"  and  having  referred  briefly  to  its  Norse 
and  Welsh  translations  made  in  the  same  cen- 
tury, M.  Gaston  Paris  gives  his  reasons  for 
attributing  its  composition  "  to  the  epoch  pre- 
ceding the  Crasades,  to  about  the  third  quarter 
of  the  eleventh  century."     Among  its  other 
points  of  interest,  he  adludes  to  the  fact  that  it 
offers  the  oldest  example  we  possess  of  the  verse 
afterwards  called  Alexandrine,  and  that  it  may 
be  fairly  regarded  as  '*  the  most  ancient  product 
of  the  esprit  parisien  which  has  come  down  to 
our  times."    In  dealing  with  the  Juif  Errant, 
M.  Gaston  Paris  makes  use  of  the  materials  col- 
looted  by  Grasse,  but  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  bibliography  of  the  oldest  editions  of  the 
Relation  d'un  Juif  appeli  Ahasvirus  has  been 
compiled  by  him  *'avec  un  d^sordre  qui  fait 
nattre    de   grands   soup^ons   d*inexactitude." 
And  he  ffives  due  credit  to  the  researches  of 
various  other  commentators,  including  the  * '  vues 
fort  ing^nieuses,  bien  que  tr^s  aventur^es  '*  of 
one  of  the  most  recent  of  their  number,  M. 
Charles  Schoebel,  who  holds  that  *'  the  allegory 
of  the  legend    ...    is  the  evolution  of  war, 
the  original  state  of  humanity,  ending  in  peace, 
which  IS  its  typical  state."     Without  aspiring 
to  such  exaltations,  M.  Gaston  Paris,  in  about 
twenty  pages,  points  out,  with  his  usual  com- 
bination of  good  sense  and  sound  scholarship, 
the   track  and  the  moral  of  the  mysterious 
Jewish  wanderer,  whose  popularity  is  confined  to 
certain  countries  of  North-west  Europe— Ger- 
many, Scandinavia,  the  Netherlands,  and  France 
— but  whose  legend  is  unknown  to  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  East  of  Europe,  having  taken  its  form 
**  dans  un  milieu  allemand  et  protestant."     He 
holds  that  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that 
the  author  of  the  legend  founded  it  upon  the 
story  of  Cartaphilus,  which  he  borrowed  from 
Matthew    Paris,    for   in   many  respects    the 
Ahasuerus  of  the  Protestant  story-writer   is 
almost  identical  with   the   Joseph,    formerly, 
under  the  name  of  Cartaphilus,  doorkeeper  of 
Pontius  Pilate's  court,  with  whom  an  arch- 
bishop of  Armenia,  who  visited  England  in  1228 
and  narrated  the  strange  story  to  the  monk  of 
St.  Albans,  was  personally  acquainted.     The 
name  Ahasuerus,  as  M.  Gaston  Paris  remarks, 
is  to  be  found  only  in  Protestant  Bibles,  the 
Yulgate  and  the  Roman  Catholic  versions  giving 
the  form  Assuerus.    As  regards  the  date  of  the 
legend,     there     seems    no    reason,    we    are 
told,  for  supposing  that  it  was  made  public 
before    the     oeginniog    of    the    seventeenth 
century.    Paul  von  Eitzen,  the  ^rdent   Be-  I 


former  who  owes  his  celebrity  to  the  letter  la 
which  he  is  quoted  as  a  witness  to  the  existence 
of  the  (Wandering  Jew,  died  in  1598,  and  it 
could  scarcely  have  appeared  until  after  hi 
death.  The  success  of  Uie  story,  which  hu 
since  become  a  real  popular  tale  in  many  landi, 
and  has  even  been  maae  a  pretext  for  annoying 
the  Jews  in  Germany  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, is  indeed  remarkable.  But  M.  Qaston 
Paris  thinks  the  original  aim  of  its  author, 
whom  he  describes  as  *'un  audacieox  noa. 
velliste,"  was  "  to  mystifv  his  contempoiariea, 
and  also,  no  doubt,  to  make  money."  For  tiie 
News  Zeitung  von  einem  Juden  von  Jervadm 
* '  was  really  nothing  more  than  one  of  those  canardt, 
so  common  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
begtoniog  of  the  seventeenth  oentoiiei,  which, 
generally  thrown  into  the  shape  of  letters,  ex- 
ploited public  cariosity  while  circalatiog  reports  of 
extraordinary  adventures,  prodigies,  etrange  crimes, 
apparitions,  imaginary  travels,  and  the  like." 

We  have  received  Monday  Lectures,  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  part  xvi.  (Didkinson) ;  Help 
for  Ireland,  by  an  Anglo-Irishman  (Kerby  and 
Endean) ;    Ward  and  Lock^s  Guide  to  the  Horn 
of  Commons,  1880    (Ward,    Lock  and  Co.); 
Collins*  Guide  to  London  and  Neighbourhood,  new 
edition  (Collins) ;   What  do  we  owe  him  1  Boberi 
Raikes,  by  the  Bev.  C.  Bullock  {Horn  Wordi 
Publishing    Office);    Epidemiology,  by  John 
Parkin,  M.D.,  part  ii.,  second  edition  (fiogoe); 
Practical   Boatoitildina   for  Amateurs,  by  A. 
Neison,  new  edition  by  Dixon  Kemp  {Bazaar 
Office);    The    Religious    Mission  of  the  Iritk 
People    and    Catholic    Colonisation,   by  J.  L 
Spalding,    D.D.    (New    York);    Rodman  the 
Keeper :    SoutJiem  Sketches,  by  C.  F.  Woolwn 
(New  York  :Appleton);  The  &^lbound  Fiddier : 
a  Norse    Romance,  by  K.   Janson,  trans.  L 
Forestier (Chicago:  Griggs;  London:  Tritbner); 
Tlie  Jews :  their  Customs  and  Ceremonies,  by  the 
Eev.  E.  M.  Myers  (New  York:  WorthiDgton; 
London:  Tritbner);    Science  Lectures  d^vertd 
in  Manchester,  1879-80,  eleventh  series  {M«i- 
chester:    Hey  wood);    Deductions  from  EM 
and  how  to  work  them,  "by  B.  H.  Matthews, 
third  edition  (Moffatt  and  Paige) ;    The  Vm  of 
the  Nation,  1880,  by  Frederick  Bigg  (Moxod, 
Saunders  and  Co.) ;  &c. 


8T.-SIMON*8  TTNPtrBIJSHED  WORKS. 

The  important  discovery  recently  nude  at  the 
French  Ministry  of  Foreign  AflGsirs  of  the  un- 
published papers  of  St. -Simon  is  causing  giMt 
interest  in  the    intellectual   world  of  Paris. 
While  M.  F.  Faugfere,  formerly  director  of  the 
archives,  was  reserving  for  himself  the  light  of 
giving  a  first  edition  of  them,  other  publicists 
were  acquainting  themselves  with  these  valuable 
documents.    The  public  is  now  beginning  to  be 
instructed  with  regard  to  the  curious  vicita- 
tudes  of  the  volumes  which  formerly  composed 
St.-Simon*8  cabinet.    In  1760,  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  a  lawauit,  these 
papers  were,  «*  by  order  of  the  King,"  handed 
over  to   Sieur   le   Dran,  head  cleA  at  the 
Foreign  Office.     Since  that  time  they  haw 
remained  carefully  locked   up  and  jealously 
guarded  from  prying  eyes.     It  waa  only  by 
almost  surreptitious  means  that  the  fint  pub- 
lishers  of  the   Memoirs   of  St.-Simon  wtfo 
enabled  to  gain  access  to  the  incomplete  frag- 
ments which  they  gave  to  the  press.    Happily, 
under  the   Bestoration,  the   Marquis  de  »t.- 
Simon,  a  descendant  of  the  great  ^^' ^^ 
rendered  personal  services  to  Louis  AVlli., 
obtained  from  the  royal  favour  the  reatitutioa 
oftheentireMS.  of  the  Memoirs.    HeapeedUy 
pubUshed  a  complete  edition.    The  judgment  or 
the  critics  was  henceforward  based  on  the  texi 
of  this  edition.    They  did  not  shrink  from  com- 
paring  the  literary  grand-seigneur  to  Tacitus, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  latter  hw  no  wMon 
to  complain  of  the  comparison.     Smoe  uiea 
several  Qdiiioiw  gf  tfeo  Memoirs,  each  mo^ 
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oamek  thui  its  mdeoeesor,  have  been  pablished, 
noteUy  by  M.  Ch^nieL  The  firm  of  Haohette 
has  beoome  the  proprietor  of  the  orisinal  MS. ; 
it  has  entnuted  the  task  of  a  final  standard 
edition  to  M.  de  Boilisle,  who,  by  the  oare  he 
takes  to  sapplement  his  author's  text  with  notes 
and  commentaries,  is  making  this  work  a  nerfect 
encyclopaedia  of  the  history  of  France  at  tne  end 
of  the  eerenteenth  and  the  begtnqjng  of  the 
eighteenth  oentory. 

But  hitherto  Tsrioos  editors  have  asked  in 
vain  for  leave  to  examine  the  other  MSS.  left  by 
the  Duke  and  peer.  The  archives  in  which 
these  MSS.  were  deposited  have  remained  closed 
to  all ;  and  it  is  omy  since  the  appointment  of 
IL  de  Fieydnet  as  head  of  the  iforeiga  Office 
that  this  state  of  things  has  been  changed. 

The  best  proof  of  the  liberality  of  the  new 
Government  consiBts  in  the  promptitude  with 
which  the  chief  papers  of  St. -Simon  have  been 
made  pubtic.  A  few  days  ago  M.  Q.  Pioot,  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences,  read  before  that  Academy  certain 
fragments  selected  from  an  unpublished  work, 
the  subject  of  which  is  a  ParaUIMe  de  Henri  IV, ^ 
de  LouU  XIIL  et  de  Louts  XIV.  These  fra^- 
mentB,  which  are  now  appearing  in  the  Revtie  dee 
DeftX'Mondes,  convey  a  fireeh  and  more  exalted 
idea  of  the  bold  and  fantastic  genius  of  the 
author  of  the  Memoirs. 

Almost  simultaneously,  M.  Drumont  is  win- 
ning renown  by  publishing  (through  Quantin)  a 
hasty  work  on  St.-Simon*s  embassy  to  Spain.  If, 
in  tibe  Prefiaoe  placed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
work,  he  has  complained  of  the  illiberality  of  the 
new  a&ninistration  of  the  archives  of  the 
Foreign  Of^ce,  this  is  a  grievance  which  may 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  ifinglish  readers,  and 
which  does  not  seem  particulfi^ly  well  founded 
if  we  remember  that  the  author  of  the  book  in 
question  has  had  in  his  hands,  within  less  than 
eix  weeks,  above  a  hundred  volumes  of  the  St.- 
Simon  MSS. 

In  fiaot,  the  charm  is  broken.  We  are  entitled 
to  hope  that  very  shortly  all  that  has  hitherto 
remained  concealed  will  be  brought  to  light, 
•and  that  the  inedited  works  will  be  published, 
not  hastily  and  as  a  trade  speculation,  but  with 
that  deliberation,  that  self-possession,  that  love 
of  tMngs  well  done  which  should  characterise 
•every  work  that  concerns  the  name  of  one  of  the 
ghoies  of  French  literature. 


XAOAZmBS  ASD  BEVIEWS. 

Thb'  Nineteenth   Century   is  deprived   for  the 
moment  of  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  is  able  to  devote  a  greater  amount  of  space 
to  the  aflhirs  of  literature  and  art.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Minto  comes  to  the  front  with  an  article  on 
Bonne ;  Mr.  A.  W.  Hunt  with  an  article  on 
English  landscape ;  and  Mr.  James  Payn  with 
a  most  cheerful  discussion  on  that  apparently 
not  very  exhilarating  theme.  Genteel  roverty — 
the  poverty  of  the  cultivated.    Mr,  Minto  on 
Donne    is   interesting   and   satisfactory,    the 
matter  of  his  article  being  comprehensive  and 
its  manner  excellent.    The  essay  is  indeed,  in 
a  eeose,  exhaustive  of  its  subject.    Mr.  Hunt 
writes  with  authority  on  the  difficulties  that 
beaet  the  contemporary  landscape  painter,  who 
is  forced,  he  conceives,  into   the   attempt  to 
accomplish  feats  both  of  which  are  desirable 
yet  difficult  of  combination.    Mr.  James  Payn 
contributes  the  humour  of  which  the  Beview 
sometimes  stands  in  need.      The   "  Pinch  of 
Poverty"  is  an  entertaining  and  withal  in- 
structive asaemblage  of  social  observation.    Sir 
'^^^lliam  Gull  argues  the  subject  of  hospital 
nursing,  but  the  theme  is  hardly  one  to  be 
more  tban  mentioned  in  our  literary  columns. 
It  was  extremely  wise   of  Mr.    &iowles   to 
present  to  us,  in  French,  M.  Benan's  Boyal 
institution  lecture— if  arc  Aur^le.    The  London 
dailies  had  the  dieadyantage  of  giving  M.  Benan 


in  English,  by  which,  though  the  substance 
was  retained,  the  form  was  wholly  lost  or  dis- 
figured. And  M.  Renan  knows  too  well  the 
value  of  form  ever  to  be  less  than  careful  of  it. 
Marc  Aur^le^  like  all  that  he  writes,  is  the 
work  not  only  of  a  philosopher  and  historian, 
but  of  an  expert  in  pure  literature. 

Prof.  Batnes'  papers  on  "  What  Shakspere 
learnt  at  School'*  in  the  November  and  in 
the  January  and  May  numbers  of  Frcuer^s 
Magazine  are  valuable  helps  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  subject  that  is  always  interesting — 
Shakspere's  sdiool-leaming.  Indeed,  they  may 
truly  be  described  as  the  best  papers  yet  written 
on  that  subject.  Never  before  nas  it  been  dis- 
cussed with  so  much  information,  intelligence, 
and  breadth  of  view — with  such  thorougn  cul- 
ture, like  method  pursued  is  excellent.  By 
means  of  two  well- chosen  authorities— Brinsley's 
LuduB  Literariue  and  Hoole's  New  Dieeovery  of 
the  Old  Art  bf  teaching  8choolr-^ia  drawn  up  a 
list  of  the  sohoolbooks  commonly  in  use  in  the 
Elizabethan  age,  and  the  order  and  gradation 
of  study  observed.  Thus  furnished.  Prof. 
Baynes  proceeds  to  point  out  signs  of  Shak- 
spere's  acquaintance  with  these  difiSarent  stages. 
These  signs  may  be  ranged  under  two  heads, 
(1)  direct  mentions  and  allusions,  and  (2)  traces 
of  influence  on  style  and  thought.  To  both 
these  departments  of  enquiry  Prof.  Baynes 
makes  noteworthy  contributions;  exhaustive, 
of  course,  he  does  not  pretend  to  be.  Both 
especially  demand  sound  scholarship,  and  that 
sound  judgment  which  is  vividly  conspicuous 
by  its  absence  in  so  many  persons  who  take 
upon  tiiemselves  to  write  about  Shakspere. 
Prof.  Baynes  is  both  scholarly  and  judicious. 
Also,  he  aims  at  considering  the  question  before 
him,  not  at  demolishing  his  predecessors  or 
establishing  some  new  paradox.  The  most 
important  section  of  his  essay  is  that  dealing 
with  the  relation  of  Shakspere  to  Ovid.  Tliis 
is  marked  by  a  fine  critical  insight  and  power. 
Such  papers  would  well  bear  expansioa,  and 
form  a  really  valuable  volume  illustrating  the 
education  given  in  Elizabethan  grammar 
schools  as  well  as  Shakspere's  book-learning. 
Then  the  list  of  Ovidian  and  other  remimscences 
might  be  increased.  Here  is  one,  noted  by 
Malone  and  others,  that  is  surely  unmistakeable, 
is  indeed  somewhat  crude  and  gross.  "Be  of 
good  comfort,  Prince,'*  says  Salisbury  to  Prince 
Henry  {King  John,  v.  7), 

**  for  you  are  bom 
To  set  a  form  upon  that  indigest 
Which  he  hath  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rade." 
Probably  Golding*s   translation   was   also  in 
Sbakspere's  mind,  for  Golding  has  **a  huge 
rude  heap,"  and  speaks  in  the  next  line  of  "  the 
shapeless  world."    But  "  indigest "  is  a  direct 
importation  of  '*  indigesta."    And  the  subject 
might    be   usefully    illustrated    from    other 
authors.    Here  is  a  relevant    quotation  from 
Drayton — from  his  *' Elegy"   to  his  "dearly 
loved  friend,  Henry  Beynolds,  Esq.,  of  Poets 
and  Poetry."     Having  ^ken  of  his  friend's 
delight   in   poetry  and  in   hearing  him  cite 
writers  old  and  new,  he  adds : — 
**  For  from  my  cradle  you  must  know  that  I 
Was  still  inclined  to  noble  poesy ;  ^ 

And  when  that  onoe  Puerilee  I  had  read, 
And  newly  had  my  Cato  constnied. 
In  my  small  self  I  greatly  marveird  then 
AmoDgst  all  other  what  strange  kind  of  men 
Those  poets  were ;  and,  pleased  with  the  name. 
To  my  nuld  tutor  merrily  I  came 
(For  I  was  then  «  proper,  goodly  page, 
Maoh  like  a  pigmy,  scarce  ten  yean  of  age). 
Clasping  my  slender  arms  abont  his  thigh. 
'  O,  ray  dear  master  !  cannot  yoo,*  qnoth  I, 
'  Make  me  a  poet  ?    Do  it  if  yon  can. 
And,  yon  shall  see,  I'll  qniokly  be  a  man.' 
Who  me  thns  answered  Bmiling.  *  Boy,*  qnoth  he, 
'  If  you'll  not  play  the  w»g,  but  I  may  see 
Yott  ply  your  learning,  I  will  shortly  read 
Some  poets  to  yoa.'    Fhoebos  be  my  speed  1 


To  't  hard  went  I,  when  shortly  he  began, 
And  fint  read  to  me  honest  Mantuan, 
Then  FtrgiTe  Eeloguea.    Being  enter'd  thus, 
Methonsht  I  straight  had  mounted  Pegatns, 
And  in  ms  fall  career  conld  make  him  stop 
And  bound  upon  Parnassus'  by-olift  top. 
I  scorned  your  ballad  then,  though  it  were  done^ 
And  had  for  Fmis,  WOliam  Blderton." 


OBITUARY. 


The  absorbing  duties  of  journalism  have  claimed 
another  victim.  After  two  years  spent  in  with- 
drawal from  all  work,  caused  by  illuees  brought 
on  through  the  excessive  strain  of  his  literary 
labours,  Mr.  James  Hamilton  Fyfe  died  at  35 
Cathcart  Bead,  South  Kensington,  on  the  oth 
inst,  aged  forty-two.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
journalist  well  known  in  the  newspaper  world 
of  £dinbur(3;h,  and  was  bom  in  the  Modem 
Athens.  When  the  boy  was  only  a  few  yearn 
old  his  father  removed  to  London,  having  re- 
ceived an  appointment  on  the  Times,  His  son's 
education  was  completed  at  the  City  of  Lotndon 
School.  In  early  manhood  Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe 
returned  to  Ids  native  city  and  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  journalism  for  his  own.  It  was  at 
this  period  of  his  life  that  he  published  soma 
compilations  on  British  enterprise  in  forei^ 
cUmes  and  on  the  triumphs  of  invention  in 
science.  On  the  starting  of  the  PaU  MaU  Chaettt 
Mr.  Fyfe  was  entrusted  with  the  supervision, 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  Q-reenwood,  of 
the  literary  portion  of  that  paper.  He  quitted 
these  duties  for  the  more  onerous  labour  of 
assisting  in  the  manag^ement  of  the  Saturday 
Reviewy  and  remained  m  that  position  until  he 
was  forced  by  illness  into  sacrificing  all  such 
engagements.  Many  of  his  contributions  have 
appeared  in  the  best  literary  periodicals  of  this 
country.  It  was  for  many  years  a  dream  of  his, 
to  the  fulfilment  of  which  he  looked  forward 
with  eagerness,  to  publish  a  comprehensive 
account  of  the  France  of  to-day,  and  a  few 
montiis  before  his  withdrawal  from  labour  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
knowledge  of  the  subject  by  personal  informa- 
tion. Like  Mr,  Macdonell,  another  distinguished 
journalist  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
history  and  progress  of  our  neighbours,  Mr. 
Fyfe  died  before  his  task  was  completed.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Middle  Temple  in 
1863,  but  all  his  energies  were  devoted  to  duties 
elsewhere,  and  he  never  obtained  any  practice 
in  the  law. 

In  M.  Gustave  Flaubert,  who  died  of  apoplexy 
at  Bouen,  his  native  plaoe,  on  Sunday  last,  in 
the  fifty- ninth  year  of  his  age,  France  has  lost 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  contemporary 
men  of  letters,  and  probably  the  most  remark- 
able of  her  contemporary  novelists.  M.  Flau- 
bert's career  is  an  example  of  the  advantage 
which  a  competent  but  not  overabundant 
fortune  gives  to  the  litterateur.  He  has  never 
been  a  hasty  or  a  prolific  writer,  and  everything 
he  has  done,  ezoej>t,  perhaps,  the  rather  insig- 
nificant Candidate  is  marked  to  last.  The  son 
of  a  distinguished  medical  man,  he  himself 
studied  medicine  as  well  as  arts ;  and  it  was  not 
till  he  was  long  past  thirty  that  he  settled  down 
to  the  work  of  novel- writing.  Since  the  appear- 
ance of  Madame  Bovary  m  1856,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  futile  and  absurd  prosecution,  he  has 
produced  something  every  few  years,  Salammho 
having  appeared  in  1862;  L* Education  Senti- 
mentale,  in  1869 ;  La  Tentation  de  Saint^Antoine^ 
(of  which  instalments  had  been  given  long  before 
in  the  Artiste),  in  1874 ;  and  Trois  Contes,  in 
1877.  He  is  known  to  have  been,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  engaged  upon  another  work  which 
was  supposed  to  be  in  a  tolerably  forveard  state 
of  preparation.  No  detailed  critioism  of  this 
great  and  singular  novelist's  work  can  be  here 
attempted.  He  has  sometimes  of  late  been 
bracketed  as  a  '*  realist "  with  such  writers  as 
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MM.  de  Otmoomt  and  M.  Zola,  a  proceeding 
which  simply  t^tifies  to  an  entire  absence  of 
literary  perception  in  those  who  haye  been 
guilty  of  it.  Despite  the  Dutch  painting  in 
which  no  one  has  ever  excelled  him,  M.  Flau- 
bert was  one  of  the  most  purely  literary  and, 
so  to  speak,  idealist  of  writers.  His  work,  so 
far  from  being  a  mere  photograph  or  proces- 
verhal,  is  purely  arbitrary  and  artistic  in  what  it 
selects  as  well  as  in  what  it  rejects,  in  its  con- 
ception of  total  e£fect  as  in  its  rendering  of  the 
parts  of  the  composition.  Perhai>s  his  genius 
IS  se^n  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  won- 
derful fantasy-piece  of  the  Tentaiian,  to  which, 
as  a  smaller  pendant,  the  legend  of  Saint 
Julian  in  the  TVom  Conies  may  oe  joined.  In 
his  noTels  properly  so  called  the  ^loom  and 
occasional  repulsiyeness  of  the  subjects  haye 
interfered  with  the  general  popularity  of  the 
work;  but  neither  the  fantastic  horror  of 
ScUammhd  nor  the  tragedy  of  Madame  Bovary 
nor  the  gray  and  monotonous  failure  represented 
in  VEduGotion  Sentimentale  will  eyer  blind 
careful  critics  to  the  extraordinary  power  and 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  workmanship.  It  has  been 
said  of  M.  Flaubert  that 

^'he  draws  the  hopeful  undertakings  that  come 
to  nothing,  the  dreams  that  never  in  the  leaat 
become  deads,  the  good  intentions  that  find  their 
usual  end,  the  evil  intentions  which  also  are  balked 
and  defeated,  the  parties  of  pleasure  that  end  in 
pain  and  weariness,  the  enterprises  of  great  pith 
and  moment  that  somehow  fall  throngh." 

In  this  task  he  has  employed  by  turns  the  most 
elaborately  faithful  and  the  most  gorgeously 
coloured  language ;  and  has  won,  even  from 
those  Clitics  who  dislike  his  work,  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  able  to  do  almost  anything  witii 
French.  In  the  echool  which  pretoDds  to  have 
drawn  some  of  its  inspiration  from  him  there  is 
not  one  man  who  has  even  the  smallest  fraction 
of  his  power,  or  who  has  ioherited  any  of  the 
true  secrets  of  his  art.  He  has  fitood,  and  is 
likely  to  continue  to  stand,  alone. 

Tub   death   is   likewise   announced  of  M. 
Sdouard  Foumier,  the  antiquary  and  dramatist. 


VICTOB  HUOO's  KKW  VOLUME.* 

M.  Victor  nuoo's  literary  position  in  public 
opinion  in  France  is  now  absolutely  unassail- 
able.  Even  the  papers  most  strongly  opposed 
to  his  political  ideas  bow  before  the  extra- 
ordinary might  of  that  great  genius  which  is 
still  producing  works  of  the  first  rank  at  an  age 
when  most  men  are  resting  in  the  position  they 
have  already  won.  What  Goethe  was  in  Oer- 
many  M.  Victor  Hugo  now  is  in  Paris,  visited 
by  every  writer,  and  considered  as,  beyond  a)l 
dispute,  the  ancestor  of  the  whole  generation 
of  poets  and  novelists.  M.  Emile  Zola  and  his 
disciples  alone  protest  against  this  unanimous 
admiration,  and  consider  the  aged  poet  the 
representative  of  a  dead  system — Homanticisin. 
But  whatever  element  of  justice  there  may  be 
iu  some  of  their  criticisms  is  spoilt  by  their 
excessive  party  bias,  and  sometimes  even 
savours  of  iogratitude.  For,  without  the 
literary  movement  called  into  being  by  Bomau- 
ticism  and  its  chief,  most  assuredly  French 

5 rose  would  never  have  become  what  it  is  lo- 
ay,  even  in  the  hands  of  M.  2ioIa  and  his 
friends— an  instrument  of  extraordinary  flexi- 
bility aud  of  colouring  unknown  before  the 
nineteenth  century. 

M.  Victor  Hugo*s  new  book  has  therefore 
been  received,  like  all  his  works,  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  veneration  by  the  whole  press  and  also 
by  the  public.  It  contains,  of  course,  some 
most  magnificent  fragments,  and  from  one  end 
to  tie  other  it  is  pervaded  bv  a  breath  of  true 

*  JieligioM  et  Religion,  Pat  M,  Victor  Hugo. 
(Paris  :  Calmann  Levy.) 


grandeur;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
some  reserves  to  be  made — as  we  shall  frankly 
point  out— with  regard  to  the  inadequacy  of 
certain  ideas  and  the  commonplace  character  of 
certain  lines  of  argument. 

As  is  indicated  by  the  titie,  Beligiona  ei 
Religion,  the  author's  aim  has  been  to  review 
tfie  positive  religions,  the  dogmas  of  all  times 
and  places,  but  more  especially  the  Catholic 
dogma,  and  to  show  that  these  dogmas  are  in 
contradiction  with  true  religion— that  is,  with 
that  religion  which  is  con^nt  to  affirm  an 
indeterminate  belief  in  a  principle  of  things,  a 
?JyoSf  ineffable  and  indefinable.  The  first  part, 
en  titie  d  Querellea,  contains  pretty  much  a 
criticism  of  what  M.  Victor  Hugo  regards  as 
the  chief  errors  of  the  positive  religions ;  the 
observance  of  Sunday,  the  human  form  or 
human  passions  ascribed  to  God  by' different 
theologies,  the  existence  of  the  devii,  of  hell, 
original  sin,  and  the  theory  of  the  redemption 
are  in  turn  the  objects  of  the  poet's  criticism. 
To  tell  the  truth,  this  is  the  weakest  side  of 
the  book.  M.  Victor  Hugo  does  not  shrink 
from  reproducing  jests  to  be  found  in  Voltaire, 
which,  in  his  hands,  become  very  dull  and  by 
no  means  amuaing.  Never  in  the  very  acme  of 
his  genius  did  the  illustrious  poet  possess  the 
gift,  granted  to  far  smaller  men,  of  light  and 
playfi^  jest.  He  possesses  it  less  now  than 
ever,  so  the  whole  of  this  exordium  is  painful 
to  read,  and  possesses  as  little  poetical  attractive- 
ness as  philosophical  purport.  Yet  this  part 
ends  with  a  passage  aimed,  strange  to  say, 
against  the  mockery  of  scepticism  which  de- 
serves quotation  :•— 

.    .     .     "  Avoir  ri 
Ge  n'est  pas  centre  Tombre  ^toil6e  nn  abri  : 
Cela  ne  ooostniit  pas  on  toit  sur  notre  tete 
Contre  TEtre,  sinistre  et  splendide  tempSte. 
Cela  n'empeche  pas  les  monts  d'etre  debont, 
Cela  ne  fait  pas  taire  an  Vesuve  qai  boat, 
Ni  les  olairons  de  Tombre  aaz  bouohes  des  Borees  ; 
CeU  n'empeche  pas  lea  mere  d^mesar^es 
D'offrir  on  ne  sait  quels  hommages  ^oamants 
A  la  pille  planete  au  fond  dea  firmaments    .    •    ." 

Need  we  call  attention  to  the  beauty  of  the 
last  three  lines,  which  remind  us  of  the  pro- 
foundly mystical  inspiration  of  Shelley's  Ode  to 
the  West  Wind? 

The  second  part  is  called  Philosophies  and 
likewise  contains  a  criticism  of  the  various 
positive  religions,  but  this  time  serioueJy  under- 
taken. The  poet  first  attempts  to  show  the 
element  of  contradiction  in  the  notion  of  a 
positive  Qod ;  then  he  brings  out,  as  it  were  in 
an  historical  fresco,  every  series  of  crimes  or 
follies  for  which  the  name  of  the  religions  has 
served  as  a  pretext.  Here  the  gift  of  eloquence 
and  of  imagery  which  makes  Les  Chdtiments 
M.  Victor  Hugo's  most  original  book  is 
allowed  free  scope,  and  the  finest  lines  occur. 
I  must  quote  especially  the  declamatory  passage 
at  p.  83  :— 

*'  Fanatismes !     Terreurs !   la   f*ble    est   sor    les 

hommes ! 
Sur  toas  ces  yeux  ferm^s  faisant  de  sombres 

sommes  ! 
Quel  Hive  !    Quel  monceaa  d'Olympes  insenfies  I 
Que    d'effroi !      Que  d'enfer  !     Asaez,   pretres, 

•esez  ! 
La  Bacchante  aaz  fiancs  nus  rit  dans  le  bois 

infamew 
L*lodoa  qui  saigne  et  pend  aax  crocs  de  fer,  se 

piime; 
La  mere,  avec  la  chair  de  son  enfant,  noarrit 
Le  dieu-foumaise  aax  dents  de  fea,  Baal-Burith ; 
loi,  temple  h  )a  nait ;  la,  temple  h  la  Kainiue. 
L«)  cbeval  de  riman  de  la  Mecqae  cbemioe 
Sur  des  hommes  coaches  h  terre  qui  lai  foot 
Uo  faaiier  de  leur  Ame,  an  pavd  de  leur  front. 

Que  d'hommes  oat  veoa  sane  Stre  jamais  nes  \ " 
The  third  part,  eu titled  Bten,  gives  the  ma- 

t<^rittli»tic  or  ( mpirical  solution  of  the  universtf. 

There  ar<f;  pe  haps  ct  few  crudities  in  this  si  ate- 


ment  which  might  nuike  metaphysicians  smile; 
but  it  is  not  the  metaphysical  side  with  which 
M.  Victor  Hugo  is  dealing.  It  is  on  their  moral 
side  that  he  attacks  the  negative  doctrines.  He 
takes  up  with  great  warmth  the  argument  from 
good  and  evil,  and  from  the  necessity  of  a  future 
life  to  repair  the  injustices  of  this  world,  and 
ends  with  the  cry — 

"Eien  I  oh  1  Beprsnds ce rien,  goofire, et rends-nou 
Satan," 

thus  testifying  that  he  prefers  to  the  despairing 
nihilism  of  the  materialists  even  the  conception 
which  he  has  just  assailed  with  the  utmost 
vehemence.  The  last  two  parts,  which  are 
called  2>fs  Voix  and  Conclusion,  contain  the 
poet*8  profession  of  faith  after  tiiis  twofold 
negation  of  the  positive  religions  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  atheism  on  the  other.  This  faith 
of  M.  Victor  Hugo  is  wholly  mystical.  He 
confines  himself  to  affirmiog  a  higher  existenoA, 
beyond  human  ken,  and  a  single  line  vill 
suffice  to  render  his  theory  comprehensihle ; 
"n  est,  il  est,  11  est,  il  est  cperdament  !** 
he  says  of  God,  thus  confessing  both  his  faith 
and  his  weakness.  Those  philosophers  who  are 
struck  with  the  vague  and  summary  characUr 
of  this  conclusion,  so  like  the  cry  of  Parmenides, 
"One,  aU;  all,  one!"  will  be  comforted  by 
reading  a  very  beautiful  page  on  the  Hindu 
ascetics  which  recals  the  most  marrelions 
passages  in  Les  Orieniales  or  La  Legcnde  da 
Sikles  :— 

"  Gontemplant  ce  qai  n'a  ni  bord,  ni  temps,  nilieo, 
Ahaorbes  dans  la  vae  effrayante  de  Dieu, 
Farouchea,  ils  sont  la,  chaoan  seal  dans  Teipeoe 
B'horrear  qa*il  a  ohoiaie   an  fond  de  Vmhn 

^paisse, 
Fai&aat  vers  Vlnoonna  ton  jours  le  meme  effort, 
L'un,  dans  an  yieoz  tombeaa  dont  il  semble  la 

mort, 
L'autre,  sinistre,  assis  dans  an  troa  de  tooBerre 
Aa  trono  prodigioux  d'aa  c^dre  centenaire, 
L*aatre,  livide  et  nu,  dans  le  oreax  d  uo  rocher, 
Maets,  affreox,  laisaaatles  betes  a'apprMher, 
Pas  plas  importan^s  sous  leur  faa7«  aaieole 
D'uu  tigre  qai  rogit  qoe  d*an  oiaeau  qui  Tote. 
Le  desert  lea  a  vua  ji  jamais  B*aocroapir !   .   .  • " 

This  summary  will  enable  th**  reader  to  uoder- 
stand  at  once  the  qualities  and  the  defect*  of 
this  new  work  by  the  author  of  Htmami.  A 
style  whoUjr  incomparable  in  its  power,  in 
intense   spiritualitjr,    muoh  warmth  of  sonl  in 

firesence  of  great  ideas — such  are  its  mfriU. 
ts  defects  result  more  especially  from  its[hlo- 
sophio  poverty,  and  from  M.  Victor  Hugos 
apparent  ignorance  of  the  theories  of  coatem- 
porary  exegesis.  On  this  subject  he  haa 
unfortunately  remained  stationary  at  the  point 
reached  by  thinking  men  in  1825.  He  has  not 
followed,  with  the  philologists  of  our  tims, 
the  history  of  religions  through  the  hiatory 
of  words.  While  modern  science  shm 
us  all  religious  conceptions  as  legiti- 
mate in  a  certain  sense,  and  all  agreving- 
to  manifest  under  ever-renewed  symboli 
either  the  forces  of  nature  or  the  energies 
of  the  human  soul,  M.  Victor  Hugo  seems  to 
believe,  with  Vol  taire —and,  it  must  be  added, 
with  many  of  his  fellow -ooiuitrymen—thst 
religious  development  is  a  purely  factitious 
work,  as  it  were  a  great  political  plot,  intended 
to  perpetuate  the  oppression  of  the  great  of  this 
world  by  basing  it  upon  the  terrors  of  the 
small.  Then  passion  blinds  him,  and  prevents 
him  from  seizing  the  element  of  acquired 
molality  that  enters  into  the  porativo  dogmas, 
which  may,  indeed,  furnish  occosiou  for  abttsest 
but  which  nevertheless  remain  the  ouly  school 
of  virtue  open  to  the  people.  But  pernaps  we 
ought  to  ask  nothing  from  a  poet  bat  fine 
images  and  eloquence.  It  has  been  Men  that 
M.  Victor  Hugo  shows  no  falling  cflf  in  tlus 
respect  at  the  age  of  aeweaty -tight  from  the 
standard  which  he  reached  in  1818  when  he 
wrote  his  first  Odes.    If  his  new  book  does  not 
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add  to  his  glory,  wluoh  i«  impossible,  jet  it 
doee  not  detract  from  it — and  that  is  a  grett^t 
tiling  if  we  remember  the  feebleness  of  Voltaire's 
later  trajECediee  or  the  obsonrity  of  the  second 
part  of  FauH.  Paul  Boukobt. 


8XLB0TBD   BOOKS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Jl  MISQUOTATIOK. 
9  Bol  Lion  Sqoaro,  W.C. :  Kay  10, 1880. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  help  me  to  the  first 
origin  of  a  persistent  misquotation  which  forms 
the  title  and  subject  of  a  picture  of  Mr. 
Calderon*s  in  the  Boyal  Academy  ? 

It  is  this :  *'  Captives  of  his  bow  and  spear." 
Most  persons,  I  assume,  mippose  it  to  be  a 
Biblical  phrase.  But  the  Biblical  coUooation  is 
usually  "  sword  and  bow,"  as  may  be  seen  in 
Gen.  zlviii.  22;  Josh.  xxiv.  12;  1  Sam.  xyiii. 
4;  2  Kings  vi.  22;  Pda.  xliv.  6;  Hos.  i.  7, 
ii.  18;  the  first  of  which  passages  seems  the 
saggestiye  one.  "Bow  and  spear"  or  "bow 
and  lance"  are  fonnd  in  Psa.  xlvi.  9 ;  Jer.  vi. 
23, 1.  42 ;  Neh.  iy.  16 ;  but  not  with  the  context 
implied.  B.  P.  Littledale. 


OK  A  PASSAGE  DT  **  HAMLET,"  III.  iv.  160,  ETC. 
Osmbri4ge:  May  8, 1880. 

There   is   probably  no   great   difference  of 
opinion  between  Mr.  Spalding  and  myself  with 


regard  to  the  general  meaning  of  the  passage  in 
Hamlet's  address  to  his  mother.  No  doubt  he 
counsels  her  to  "  acquire  that  virtue  in  which 
she  is  so  conspicuously  wanting."  All  I  contend 
for  is  that  he  does  not  do  so  in  the  words, 
"Assume  a  virtue  if  you  have  it  not," 
which  is  only  to  be  a  step  in  the  process  of 
aoc^uisition.  ]&lr.  Spalding,  if  I  understand  him 
aright,  regards  "  assume "  as  describing  the 
process  from  beginning  to  end.  To  me  it  ap- 
pears to  denote  &e  beginning  only.  This  is  the 
real  issue  between  us.  "To  assume  a  virtue," 
he  says,  is  "to  acquire  a  virtue."  If  so,  then 
to  assume  a  title  is  the  same  thing  as  to  acquiro 
a  title.  It  may  be  that  his  interpretation  gives 
a  richer  and  tiruer  meaning  to  the  word,  but  I 
submit  it  is  not  Shakespeare's  meaning  nor  in 
accordance  with  his  usa^.  I  therefore  adhere 
to  my  previous  explanation,  which  is  consistent 
with  the  context  and  not  self-contradictory. 
W.  Aldis  Wbioht. 


stands  "committed  to  the  appalling  doctrine 
that  hypocrisy  in  morals  is  to  be  commended 
and  cultivatett  "  ?  This  is  the  condusiou  which 
Mr.  Spalding  seems  to  think  follows  on  what 
Mr.  Purnivall  calls  the  "  Victorian  "  meaning  of 
assume  in  the  passage  from  Hamlet  (Academy, 
April  24,  1880).  Even  granting  that  the 
"Victorian"  meaning  is  correct,  I  must  enter 
my  protest  against  such  a  depreciatory  estimate 
of  Shakspere's  morality,  which  credits  him 
with  the  vices  of  which  his  characters  are  the 
warning  examples.  L.  M.  Oriffiths. 


Kind's  OdIIage,  London :  May  8, 1880. 

May  I  just  say  that  the  idea  that  Shakspere 
teaches  mlse  morality  in  the  well-known  line 

"  Assume  a  virtue  if  you  have  it  not " 
arises  entirely,  not  from  any  misunderstanding 
of  the  word  assume  (Mr.  Aldis  Wright  has  surely 
made  its  meaning  plain  enough  if  there  could 
be  any  doubt  about  it),  but  through  cutting  off 
the  line  from  its  context  ?  Mr.  Spalding  men- 
tions those  who  dissociate  the  line  from  its 
context ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  see  that,  if  it  is 
not  so  dissociated,  the  word  "  assume  "  needs  no 
new  gloss,  but  has,  and  it  must  have,  its  ordinary 
sense.  Shakspero  certainly  does  say,  "Wear  the 
guise  of  a  virtue,  even  if  you  do  not  possess  that 
virtue ; "  but  the  context  explains  the  seemingly 
immoral  mandate.  The  guise  or  habit  is  to  be 
worn  in  the  hope  that  it  may  assist  the  growth 
— the  aoquisition— of  the  virtue.  Now  snoh 
quoters  of  the  line  as  so  justly  oflfend  Mr. 
Spalding  forget  the  context  altogether^for^et 
the  worthy  purpose  Ibr  which  the  virtuous  guise 
is  to  be  worn ;  and,  in  fact,  suggest  that  it  is  to 
be  worn  to  deceive  others — ^to  make  others 
believe  that  the  wearer  of  it  really  possesses  the 
virtue. 

Once  sever  a  line  from  its  context,  and  strange 
things  may  be  made  of  it.  It  was  Archbishop 
Whateley,  I  think,  who  pointed  out  that,  if  we 
allowed  ourselves  the  liberty  of  ignoring  the 
surroundings  of  a  phrase,  we  could  discover  in 
the  Now  Testament  such  a  sentiment  as  "  Hang 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets  "  ! 

John  W.  Hales. 


OUfton :  May  10, 1880. 

In  the  Academy  of  May  8  Mr.  Spalding  says : 
— "Many  people"  (beoause  they  adopt  the 
popular  meaningof  oMumein  HamUt^  III.iv.  160) 
thereby  "defend  all  manner  of  minor  immor- 
alities and  hypocrisies,"  and  cite  Shakspere  as 
one  who  justifies  them  in  so  doing. 

Whatever  meaning  Hamlet  may  have  had  in 
this  passage,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
Comedy  of  Errors,  III.  ii,  1-28,  Luciana  is  giving 
advice  which  involves,  in  its  usual  and  popular 
signification,  the  counsel  to  "assume  a  virtue 
if  yon  have  it  not"  She  says  to  him  whom  she 
believes  to  be  her  brother-in-law,  with  reference 
to  the  neglect  which  she  supposes  her  sister  to 
have  suffered  at  his  hands— 

"  Or  if  yon  like  elaewhere,  do  it  by  stealth. 

Muifie  your  false  love  with  some  show  of  blind- 
ness. 
«  •  «  •  « 

Apparel  vice  like  virtue's  barbioger ; 
Bear   a   fair   presence,   though   your  heart  be 
tainted; 

Teacb  sin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint. 
Be  secret  false ;  what  need  she  be  acquainted  ?  " 

Did  anyone  ever  seriously  think  that  by  giving 
these  words  to  one  of  his  chartu)ters  Shakspere 
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SCIENCE. 

Early  Man  in  Britain,  and  hit  Place  in  the 
Tertiary  Period.  By  W.  Boyd  Dawkins, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.     (Macmillan  <fc  Co.) 

Light  from  two  opposite  quai-ters  has  of  late 
years  broken  in  upon  the  study  of  early  man. 
Just  as  two  sets  of  engineers  driving  a  tunnel 
from  opposite  ends  will  eventually  meet,  so 
the  antiquary,  as  he  recedes  beyond  the  verge 
of  history,  meets  the  geologist  advancing 
towards  the  human  period  ;  and  the  two  en- 
quirers, thus  finding  themselves  on  common 
ground,  join  hands  over  the  study  of  pre- 
historic man.  It  is  true  that  valuable  con- 
tributions to  this  subject  have  sometimes  been 
made  by  the  pure  geologist,  and  sometimes 
by  the  pure  archaeologist;  but  these  have 
been  individual  discoveries,  and  nothing  more. 
A  general  and  unprejudiced  view  of  the  entire 
subject  can  be  taken  by  neither  of  these 
specialists  without  the  aid  of  the  other — the 
one  sees  too  much  of  this  side,  the  other  too 
mnch  of  that ;  and  it  needs  a  man  of  rare 
attainments  to  combine  these  opposite  views 
into  a  faithful  picture.  The  needful  com- 
bination of  geological  and  archaeological 
knowledge  is  fortunately  possessed  in  a  con- 
spicuous degree  by  the  distinguished  Professor 
of  Geology  at  Owens  College.  Yet  it  is  no 
secret  that  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  is  a  geologi.^t 
first  and  an  archaeologist  afterwards.  It  may 
therefore  be  fairly  expected  that  in  any  dis- 
cussion of  this  two-sided  subject  he  will 
naturally  take  care  to  keep  the  geological  side 
turned  well  to  the  front.  The  reader  will 
feel,  in  short,  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  an 
antiquarian  geologist  rather  than  of  a  geo- 
logical antiquary. 

Such  is  the  impression  left  upon  the  student 
who  takes  up  the  noble  volume  which  Prof. 
Dawkins  has  just  given  to  the  world.    The 
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geologist,  at  least  in  the  early  part  of  the 
book,  peeps  out  at  evetj  page.  Earlj  mau 
is,  to  our  author,  a  mammalian  fossil  whose 
range  in  time  is  to  be  determined  with  pre- 
cision. The  records  of  the  rocks  are  aocord- 
inglj  searched  for  the  first  appearance  of 
human  remains,  and  where  search  fails  to 
discover  them  arguments  are  adduced  to 
account  for  their  absence.  The  rashest 
radical  in  anthropology  will  hardly  expect  to 
find  primitive  man  in  any  rocks  older  than 
the  Tertiary  epoch.  It  is  only,  therefore, 
with  the  Cainozoic  or  Tertiary  strata  that 
anthropologists  need  concern  themselves,  and 
the  great  problem  which  our  author  seeks  to 
solve,  as  suggested  by  bis  title,  is  the  determi- 
nation of  man's  place  in  the  Tertiary  period. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  Prof. 
Dawkius  uses  the  term  "Tertiary"  with 
considerable  elasticity,  stretching  it  far  beyond 
its  original  Lyellian  meaning,  and  causing  it  to 
cover  the  Pleistocene,  the  Prehistoric,  and  the 
Historic  periods. 

In  the  oldest  of  the  Tertiary  strata,  form- 
ing the  Eocene  group,  the  palaeontologist  has 
never  met  with  the  faintest  trace  of  human 
remains.  Nor  does  Prof.  Dawkins  believe 
that  they  ever  will  be  found  there.  So  far  as 
we  at  present  know,  only  a  single  living  genus 
of  the  mammalia  is  represented  in  the  Eocene 
fauna  of  Europe,  and  that  one  genus  is  of 
marsupial  type.  '<To  seek  for  highly  spe- 
cialised man  in  a  fauna  where  no  living  genus 
of  placental  mammal  was  present  would 
be,"  says  Prof.  Dawkins,  **  an  idle  and  hope- 
less quest."  It  may  obviously  be  objected 
that,  although  no  representatives  of  recent 
genera  of  the  higher  mammalia  have  as  yet 
been  found  in  the  Eocene  rocks,  their  non- 
discovery  does  not  necessarily  imply  their 
non-existence.  Negative  evidence  is  si  ways  a 
dangerous  basis  on  which  to  found  any 
generalisation,  as  the  history  of  geology 
abundantly  proves.  Nevertheless,  we  feel 
that  Prof.  Dawkins  is  perfectly  justified  in 
dismissing  the  question  of  Eocene  man  as 
outside  the  range  of  practical  science. 

Advancing  to  the  Miocene  strata,  the 
palaeontologist  finds  a  large  number  of  living 
genera,  but  no  living  speeie^^  of  land  mammal. 
Hence,  says  our  author, "  it  will  be  seen  how 
improbable,  nay,  how  impossible,  it  is  that 
man,  as  we  know  him  now,  the  highest  and  most 
specialised  of  all  created  forms,  should  have 
had  a  place  in  the  Miocene  world."  And  yet 
many  anthropologists  of  eminence  have  felt 
justified  in  believing  that  man  dwelt  in 
France  as  far  back  as  mid-Miocene  timea. 
Witness,  say  they,  the  chipped  and  fire- 
marked  flints  of  Thenay;  not  to  mention  the 
notched  bones  of  Pouanc^.  But  even  if  it  be 
admitted  that  these  stones  and  bones  do 
exhibit  traces  of  artificial  treatment.  Prof. 
Dawkins  is  disposed  to  regard  them  as  the 
work  of  an  ape,  and  not  of  a  man.  No  an- 
thropoid ape  at  the  present  day,  so  far  as  we 
know,  is  a  stone-chipper  or  a  bone-cutter ;  but 
Prof.  Dawkins  suggests  that  our  Pithecoid 
contemporaries  may,  after  all,  be  but  the 
degenerate  descendants  of  a  noble  ancestry, 
stretching  back  to  the  Miocene  period. 

Pliocene  man,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
said  about  him  in  France  and  in  Italy,  is  much 
too  shadowy  a  personage  to  be  recognised  by 
Prof.  Dawkins.     The  reputed  discoveries  of 


human  remains  in  Pliocene  deposits  are  die- 
nussed  as  utterly  unsatisfactory;  and  the 
author  holds  that,  '*  as  the  evidence  stands  at 
present,  the  geological  record  is  silent  as  to 
man's  appearance  in  Europe  in  the  Pliocene 
age."  His  appearance  is  admitted,  however, 
to  be  improbable,  rather  than  impossible ; 
for  one  living  species  of  mammal  has  already 
been  found  in  Pliocene  deposits ;  and  if  one 
such  species  is  known,  who  can  say  how  many 
others  may  exist  and  yet  be  unknown  ? 

It  is  not  until  the  geologist  rises  to  the 
study  of  the  Pleistocene  period  that  he  finds 
indisputable  proof  of  man's  existence.  The 
earliest  men  have  left  their  simple  flint  flakes 
in  the  lower  brick-earth  of  the  Thames 
Valley,  where  they  have  been  nnearthed  by  the 
Rev.  Osmund  Fisher  and  by  Messrs.  Cheadle 
and  Woodward.  These  deposits  are  referred 
by  Prof.  Dawkins  to  the  mid-Pleistocene 
series.  As  to  Mr.  Skertchly's  discovery  of 
implements  in  the  Brandon  bieds,  Prof.  Daw- 
kins is  disposed  to  admit  the  validity  of  part 
of  the  evidence,  and  he  therefore  does  not 
deny  that  man  dwelt  in  East  Anglia  before 
the  upper  boulder^slay  had  ceased  to  be 
deposited. 

We  have  been  tempted  to  dwell  upon  the 
early  portion  of  Prof.  Dawkins's  book  because 
it  is  here  that  its  novelty  seems  chiefly  to 
rest.  Tet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
interest  ceases,  though  it  centres,  there.  In 
fact,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  page  in  the 
book,  out  of  its  full  five  hundred  pages,  which 
may  not  be  read  with  interest  by  the  student  of 
early  man.  And  by  the  non-geological  reader 
the  latter  part  will  perhaps  be  read  with 
greater  relish  than  the  earlier.  For,  in  pene- 
trating to  the  very  oldest  vestiges  of  man's 
existence,  the  enquirer  feels  that  much  is 
necessarily  uncertain,  and  all  is  more  or  less 
hazy.  Our  view  of  the  earliest  occupants  of 
this  country  is  exceedingly  dim.  We  see  men 
but  as  trees  walking;  and  it  is  not  until 
we  have  made  considerable  advance  that 
our  vision  clears  up,  and  the  outline  of  pre- 
historic man  shapes  itself  with  distinctness. 
Our  acquaintance  with  the  rude  palaeolithic 
hunter  of  the  river-drifts,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  written,  is  still  but  meagre. 
We  know  more,  however,  of  the  cave  men, 
with  their  neat  carvings  and  quaint  engrav- 
ings; still  more  of  the  agricultural  folk  of 
neolithic  times ;  and,  most  of  all,  of  the 
cultured  people  of  the  bronze  age.  On  every 
one  of  these  stages  of  man's  development. 
Prof.  Dawkins  discourses  in  a  way  which  is 
well  worth  listening  to— clearly,  pleasantly, 
and  learnedly.  His  book,  moreover,  is  well 
arranged,  freely  illustrated,  and  handsomely 
got  up.  And,  in  short,  since  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock wrote  his  masterly  work  on  prehistoric 
times,  we  have  met  with  no  English  book 
which  takes  so  clear  and  comprehensive  a 
view,  both  geological  and  archifteological,  of 
the  fascinating  study  of  early  man. 

F.   W.  RUDLBE. 


Miseellaneous  JStMys  relating  to  Indian 
Subjects,  By  Brian  Houghton  Hodgson. 
(Triibner.) 
This  is  a  remarkable  volume  of  the  collective 
Essays  of  a  remarkable  man,  who  in  green  old 
age  is  still  among  us,  though  some  of  his 


writings  date  back  to  a  period  when  men  of 
sixty  were  still  boys  at  school,  and  these 
Essays  register  the  high-water  mark  of  a 
particular  branch  of  linguistic  knowledge 
which  up  to  this  date  has  never  been  exceeded. 
At  a  time  when  one  portion  of  the  influential 
classes  in  India  were  laying  ondue  stras 
npon  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  a  language  which 
has  been  dead  for  centuries,  and  a  second 
went  to  the  other  extreme  of  making  English 
the  vehicle  of  instruction  of  the  people  of 
India,  Mr.  Hodgson  saw  that  it  washy  means 
of  the  vemaciuar  alone  that  any  general 
enlightenment  of  a  nation  could  be  attained, 
and  the  principles  which  he  preached  in  vaia 
have  become  the  rule  of  practice  now. 

More  than  this,  Mr.  Hodgson,  availing 
himself  of  the  rare  opportunities  which  a  resi* 
deuce  of  twenty  years  at  the  capitid  of  the 
kingdom  of  Nep&l  in  the  sub-HimaliLyan  ranges 
afforded,  deliberately  studied  the  mannen 
and  languages  of  the  Numerous  tribes  which 
occupied  what  is  now  known  as  the  field  of 
the  Tibeto-Burman  family.  With  pen  in  hand 
he  interviewed  deputations  of  Hill-meo,  and 
jotted  down  vocabularies  and  colloquial 
phrases  which  fell  from  the  months  of 
different  specimens  of  humanity  at  different 
stages  of  civilisation,  and  threw  a  light  into 
recesses  never  previously,  or  since,  explored. 
Some  portion  of  these  results,  hitherto 
scattered  in  the  volumes  of  serials,  are  col- 
lected in  these  volumes,  and  are  a  mine  of 
wealth  to  the  student  of  the  languages  of 
India.  All  the  vocabularies  brought  t(^tlier 
in  the  course  of  his  laborious  researches  are 
designed  to  show  the  validity  of  his  opinioo 
that  all  the  non- Aryans  of  India  are  ems- 
tially  of  one  stock,  and  came  from  that^Jow 
gentium^  the  trans-HimalAyan  regions  of 
Central  Asia.  This  dictum  (with  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  great  Dravidian  family  of  Sooth 
India,  who  assuredly  hailed  from  Western 
Asia),  has  been  provisionally  accepted  faj 
subsequent  labourers  in  the  same  field,  but 
much  ^remains  still  to  be  done  to  place  the 
theory  on  the  solid  ground  <^  demonstrated 
fact. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  virgin  field  which 
was  worked  by  the  indefatigable  Resident  of 
NepaL  In  the  field  of  natural  science  he 
led  the  way  also,  and  found  time  to  enrich 
our  zoological  annals  with  seventy-one  papers 
on  the  mammals  and  fifty-two  on  the  birds  of 
the  sub-Himalaya.  It  was  also  his  good 
fortune  to  discover  the  existence  in  Nepal  (A 
an  independent  Buddhistic  literature  of 
undoubted  authenticity  and  the  highest  im- 
portance. Where  he  could  not  secure  originals, 
be  had  copies  prepared  under  his  immediate 
supervision,  and  transmitted  them  to  Calcoita, 
Paris,  London,  and  Oxford.  How  highly 
they  were  valued  by  schokrs  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  Eugene  Bumouf,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  scholars,  dedicated  his  last  great 
work  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  as  founder  of  the  tme 
study  of  Buddhism.  St.-Hilaire,  Regnier, 
Max  Miiller,  and  all  other  scholars  who  have 
made  Indian  Buddhism  or  the  non-Aryan 
vernaculars  of  India  their  study  hare 
acknowledged  the  debt  that  they  owed  to  the 
author  of  these  volumes.  In  addition  to  this, 
with  a  rare  munificence  Mr.  Hodgson  presented 
a  unique  specimen  of  Tibetan  literature  in  334 
large  volumes  to  the  India  Office  Libraiy, 
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and  hundreds  of  zoological  specimens  to  the 
British  Moseum.  It  is  characteristic  of  this 
country  that,  though  he  was  decorated  with 
the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  by  Louis- 
PhilippCy  and  had  a  gold  medal  struck  in  his 
honour  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  here 
he  has  been  undecorated  and  unrecognised ; 
but  the  Yolomes  now  before  us,  in  addition  to 
the  volume  published  in  1874,  will  serre  to 
maintain  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  original  workmen  in  the  great 
Indian  field. 

The  book  before  us  is  by  no  means  light  read- 
ing. The  casual  reader  will  turn  over  its  pages 
in  despair ;  the  man  of  science  whose  tastes 
are  attracted  in  another  direction  will  place  it 
respectfully  on  his  bookshelves  ;  but  to  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people  of  India  and  their 
languages  it  will  ever  be  instructive  and  sug- 
gestive. Tbey  will  learn  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  India,  though  some  of  them 
speak  Aryan  languages,  and  all  are  more  or 
less  imbued  with  Aryan  civilisation,  are  not 
in  race  or  origin  Aryan,  as  is  generally  sup. 
posed.  Affinities,  undreamt  of  before,  be- 
twixt races  with  most  distant  habitats  are  here 
clearly  indicated.  New  worlds  seem  to  be 
opening  out  of  languages  and  dialects ;  new 
conceptions  of  the  mode  in  which  tribes  are 
broken  up  by  defeat  or  disease ;  the  existence 
of  a  language  such  as  the  Kiranti,  with  seven- 
teen dialects,  conveys  an  idea  of  the  pro- 
cess hy  which  forms  of  speech  have  been 
differentiated.  The  language  field  of  Nepal 
still  remains  the  peculiar  preserve  of  Hodgson 
as  he  left  it  twenty- five  years  ago ;  and  if,  in 
the  fields  of  Assam  and  Burma  and  Central 
and  Southern  India,  our  knowledge,  owing  to 
the  labours  of  men  like  Caldwell  and  Dalton 
and  Phayre,  has  been  extended,  and  new  ter- 
minologies and  classifications  have  been  worked 
out,  stiU  this  progress  has  been  made  on  the 
lines  and  along  the  spoor  marked  out  by  the 
great  pioneer  through  tbepreviously  unexplored 
forest.  The  nse  of  Hodgson's  vocabularies 
has  given  reputation  to  more  than  one  com- 
piler ;  and  the  perusal  of  such  treatises  as  the 
(me  with  which  this  book  commences,  on  the 
Koocb,  Bodo,  and  Dhimal  tribes,  has  been, 
and  will  long  remain,  the  best  model  for  any 
joung  scholar  who  wishes  to  try  his  'prentice 
hand  on  a  faithful  and  intelligible  delineation 
of  the  characteristics  of  an  unknown  race. 

The  letters  on  "  The  Pre-eminence  of  the 
Vernaculars,"  though  written  as  far  back  as 
1848,  have  a  peculiar  and  continuous  value, 
as  one  of  the  epidemics  to  which  statesman- 
ship in  India  is  periodically  liable  exhibits 
itself  in  an  insane  and  useless  desire  to  sup- 
plant the  great  vernaculars  of  British  India 
by  the  English  language.  That  whole  nation- 
alities have  chang^  their  vernacular  language 
is  evidenced  by  the  notorious  examples  of 
Syria  and  Egypt ;  but  the  process  must  be  a 
slow  one,  and  far  exceeds  the  power  of  an 
Emperor  of  Russia  or  Empress  of  India. 
These  letters  produced  permanent  practical 
good  at  the  time,  before  the  educational 
>y»tem  of  Britbh  India  had  settled  down  on 
A  liealthy  vernacular  basis,  and  as  recently  as 
187 1  they  were  quoted  in  Returns  made  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The   learned   public  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Iteinhold  Boat,  of  the  Ipdifi  Qf&ce  {library,  for 


the  care  with  which  this  book  has  been  edited, 
and  to  Mr.  Triibner  for  his  enterprise  in  un- 
dertaking the  publication  of  a  work  which 
the  Government  of  India  had  declined.  We 
trust  that  scores  of  copies  will  be  purchased 
and  distributed  to  such  officials  in  India  as 
are  likely  to  profit  by  it  in  the  prosecution  of 
similar  researches.  Robebt  Cust. 


NOTES  OP  TEAVEI.. 


LiETTT.  G.  Bov£*s  plan  of  an  Antarctic  ex- 
pedition appears  in  the  last  number  of  the 
iollettino  of  the  Italian  Geographical  Society. 
Provision  is  to  be  made  for  spending  two  winters 
within  the  Antarctic  circle — viz.,  under  long. 
110°  W.  and  long.  90*»  E.  of  Greenwich.  The 
cost  of  the  expedition  is  estimated  at  600,000  frs., 
and  it  is  hoped  to  raise  this  large  sum  by  a 
public  subscription. 

CoTJNT  SzECHENYi,  Lieut  Kreitner,  and  Dr. 
Loczy  are  reported  to  have  arrived  at  Rangoon 
on  March  12.  They  traversed  a  portion  of 
Eastern  Tibet,  access  to  Lhassa  being  denied 
them,  and  their  observations  are  stated  to  throw 
much  light  upon  the  hydrographical  features  of 
Central  Asia.  The  Irawadi  is  said  to  rise  much 
farther  to  the  north  than  was  hitherto  supposed, 
and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  course  it 
runs  parallel  with  the  Brahmaputra. 

We  have  received  four  volumes  of  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Geographical  and  Statistical 
Society.  In  variety  of  contents  they  cannot 
vie  with  some  of  our  European  publications  of 
the  same  class,  but  they  nevertheless  contain 
some  valuable  papers  on  American  explorations 
which  deserve  to  be  widely  read.  Chief  Justice 
Daly's  annual  address  is  a  standing  feature. 
It  furnishes  an  able  summary  of  geo^aphical 
work  done  throughout  the  world,  dwelling  more 
especially  upon  the  labours  of  surveyors  and 
explorers  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States. 

We  are  slad  to  learn  that  the  opinion  which 
we  were  able  to  express  on  April  24  regarding 
Col.  Prejevalsky  and  his  expedition  has  been 
confirmed  even  sooner  than  might  have  been 
expected,  news  having  reached  St.  Petersburg, 
via  Peking,  at  the  end  of  last  week,  announcing 
that  on  March 20  he  was  at  Sining-fu.  He  appears 
to  have  entered  Thibet  last  year,  but  was  com- 
pelled by  the  Lamas  to  retreat  when  within  one 
hundred  miles  of  Lhassa.  He  is  reported  to 
have  wintered  in  the  mountains  in  Northern 
Thibet  at  an  elevation  of  sixteen  thousand  feet, 
and  intended  to  spend  the  spring  and  the  early 
part  of  the  summer  in  exploring  the  sources  of 
the  Yellow  River.  After  that  he  proposed  to 
cross  Mongolia  to  Eiaohta,  which  he  expected 
to  reach  in  August. 

We  hear  that  the  Abb^  Guyot,  who  early 
last  summer  organised  the  second  Algerian 
missionary  expedition  to  East  Central  Africa, 
and  accompanied  it  as  far  as  Tabora,  is  about 
to  return  to  Europe  in  order  to  prepare  another 
expedition,  also  destined  for  the  same  region. 
The  new  party  will  consist  of  over  twenty 
members,  who  have  already  been  chosen ;  and, 
profiting  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society's 
experience  of  the  greater  economy  of  that 
route,  they  will  make  their  way  to  the  Lake 
region  by  way  of  the  Nile. 

Estudios  geogrdficos  histCricoB  de  Eapafia,  by 
A.  Fernandez  Guerra,  with  maps  imder  the 
supervision  of  the  Instituto  Geogrdfico,  is  in 
preparation  at  Madrid  at  the  Government 
expense. 

A  OEOLOOiOAL  map  of  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  is  being  prepared  by  Prof.  Hitchcock,  of 
Dartmouth  University. 

By  the  last  mail  from  Zanzibar  news  has 
been  received  that  M.  fopelin,  e^r  th^  end  of 


the  heavy  rains,  will  leave  the  Belgian  station 
at  Earema,  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, for  Nyangw^,  in  Manyema,  on  the 
Upper  Congo.  He  will  there  make  preparations 
for  the  arrival  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  and  the 
Belgian  trading  expedition  from  the  West  Coast, 
though  it  seems  very  doubtful  when  they  will 
succ^  in  reaching  Nyangw^.  M.  Popelm  has 
availed  himself  of  his  stay  at  Karema  to  take  a 
series  of  meteorological  observations. 

M.  BuBDO,  with  the  third  Belgian  expedition, 
arrived  at  Mpwapwa  from  Saadani  on  February 
18,  having  accomplished  the  march  in  only 
twenty-three  days  without  any  mishap,  and  he 
has  sent  home  a  detailed  report  of  his  journey. 
He  speaks  highly  of  Mpwapwa,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  very  salubrious  on  account  of  its  posi- 
tion in  the  midst  of  mountains.  M.  Burdo  started 
the  next  day  with  a  small  party  to  visit  the 
Matamombo  lakes  to  the  south-east,  and  appears 
to  have  found  some  little  difficulty  in  reaching 
them  owing  to  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  dense  forests,  through  which 
he  had  literally  to  cut  his  way.  He  intended 
to  leave  Mpwapwa  for  Lake  Tanganyika  on 
February  23,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  cross  the 
dreaded  Ugogo  region  by  forced  marches  in 
from  ten  to  £teen  days. 

Ahono  the  results  of  their  observations 
during  their  recent  expedition  in  Western 
Africa,  we  leam  that  MM.  Capello  and  Ivens 
found  that  the  climate  of  the  regions  explored 
improved  according  to  the  elevation  reached, 
and  that  the  Bih^  and  Bailundo  tribes  were  the 
most  advanced  in  every  respect.  The  Biver 
Quanza  was  found  to  have  its  origin  in  a  lagoon 
on  the  Bih^  plateau  some  three  or  four  miles 
long  and  about  a  mile  broad.  The  Cassai  takes 
its  rise  on  the  Quisco  plateau  at  an  altitude  of 
5,200  feet.  This  region  stretches  from  west  to 
east,  and  is  considered  to  form  the  water-part- 
ing of  the  great  basins  of  the  Conf^o  and 
Zambesi  Bivers.  With  a  view  to  studying  the 
course  of  the  Quango  more  efiectually,  the  two 
explorers  separated,  one  following  each  bank. 
This  investigation  appears  to  have  been  no  easy 
task,  for,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  windings 
of  the  river  caused  by  the  undulating  nature  of 
the  country,  the  explorers  experienced  great 
difficulties  from  the  many  affluents  of  the  river 
and  the  cataracts,  some  of  which  are  nearly 
two  hundred  feet  in  height. 

Mb.  B.  Gordon,  an  executive  engineer  in 
British  Burmah,  has  for  some  time  been 
engaged  on  an  important  work,  of  which  he  has 
recentiy  published  the  first  two  volumes  at 
Rangoon,  under  the  title  of  A  Report  on 
the  Irrawaddy  Biver,  These  volumes  deal 
with  the  hydrography,  hydrology,  and 
hydraulics  of  the  river,  and  contain  besides 
Ai)pendices  and  Supplement.  The  first  volume 
is  illustrated  with  hydrographical,  hypsometri- 
cal,  and  orographies  1  maps  of  Thibet  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  together  with  a  hyeto- 
graphical  map  of  India.  The  third  and 
concluding  volume  of  this  elaborate  Beport, 
with  tiie  Atlas  of  plates,  is  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion. 

It  is  said  that  the  Government  of  Western 
Australia  intend  shortly  to  make  an  attempt  to 
open  out  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Beagle  Bay,  where  good  land  is  believed  to 
exist,  and  that  a  party  will  be  sent  there  under 
Mr.  Alex.  Forres^  who  has  lately  returned  to 
Perth  from  his  exploration  of  the  interior. 

Db.  Sohofield  and  Mr.  B.  J.  Landale  have 
lately  left  for  China  to  join  the  China  Inland 
Mission  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  As  they 
have  both  gone  through  a  course  of  scientific 
instruction  before  starting,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  their  journeys  will  be  productive  of  useful 
results  to  geography. 

Mb.  Gbeyills  Cqest^b  has  recently  r^« 
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tamed  from  a  joarney,  undertakea  at  the 
request  of  the  oommittee  of  the  Falestiiie 
Exploratioa  Fund,  to  the  principal  Biblioal 
sites  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  in  particolar  from 
the  tract  of  country  between  San,  the  ancient 
Zoan,  and  the  Serbonian  Lake,  through  which, 
according  to  the  theory  taken  up  and  advocated 
by  Bmgech-Bey  and  since  accepted  by  Prof. 
Sayce,  Uie  Israelites  passed  at  the  time  of 
the  Exodus.  The  result  of  Mr.  Chester's 
explorations  will  be  published  in  the  next 
Quarttrly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Fund. 
We  hear  that  he  has  been  compelled  to  abandon 
this  theory,  as  he  has  discovered  that  the  geo- 
graphical and  physical  features  of  Serbonis  are 
in  actual  conflict  with  it,  and  utterly  incom- 
patible with  any  tract  of  water  bearing  the  name 
Jam  Silf. 


aGIENOE  NOTES. 
Pradiedl  Geology.— The  current  number  of  the 
^roceedinqe  of  the  Geologists'  Association  con- 
tains the  inaugural  address  which  was  delivered 
at  the  commencement  of  this  session  by  Prof.  T. 
Bupert  Jones,  the  president  of  the  association. 
The  subject  of  this  address  is  "  The  Practical 
Advantages  of  GFeoloeical  Knowledge."  Prof. 
Jones  takes  a  masterly  view  of  the  objects  of 
geologv  and  of  its  place  in  the  family  of  the 
natural  sciences ;  he  then  deals  in  detail  with 
the  economic  aspect  of  the  subject,  showing  the 
relation  of  geology  to  mining,  agriculture, 
engineering,  geoaraphy,  and  landscape-painting, 
but  especially  enlarging  upon  its  value  to  the 
militarir  officer.  The  army  has  the  credit  of 
hayinff  trained  several  eminent  geologists,  such 
as  De  la  Beche»  Murchison,  and  Portlock ;  and 
the  dose  relation  between  the  science  of  war 
and  the  study  of  geology  is  ably  pointed  out  by 
Prot  Jones,  whose  connexion  with  the  military 
and  staff  colleges  at  Sandhurst  gives  peculiar 
value  to  his  remarks  on  this  subject. 

Introductory  Science  Primer.  By  T.  H.  Huxley, 
F.B.S.  (Macmillan.)  This  work,  which  was 
originally  advertised  to  appear  with  the  well- 
known  Primers  of  Profs.  Boscoe,  Oeikie,  and 
Balfour  Stewart,  has  been  delaved  for  many 
years,  partly  by  the  ill-health  of  the  author,  and 
partly  by  the  many  demands  upon  his 
time.  It  is  divided  into  three  main  sections, 
which  treat  respectively  of  Nature  and 
Science,  of  Material  Objects,  and  of  Im- 
material Objects.  The  facts  which  are 
accumulated  m  each  separate  section  are  both 
philosophical  and  experimental;  yet  we  confess 
we  do  not  consider  that  the  study  of  the  more 
special  Science  Primers  will  be  much,  if  at  all, 
promoted  by  the  perusal  of  the  present  one. 
Some  of  the  aphorisms  are  very  forcible  and 
condensed,  such  as  '*  Ohance  and  accident  are 
only  aliases  of  ignorance ; ''  "  Natural  laws  are 
not  commands,  but  assertions  respecting  the  in- 
variable order  of  nature ;"  **  Scientific  experi- 
ment is  scientific  observation  performed  under 
accurately  known  artificial  conditions.*'  Such 
sayings  should,  indeed,  be  constantly  used  by 
the  teacher  while  he  is  making  use  of  the  other 
Primers.  But,  beyond  this,  we  do  not  think 
the  book  will  be  very  useful  for  teaching  pur- 
poses, and  we  must  own  to  a  considerable 
leelinff  of  disappointment  as  the  result  of  the 
carefiu  perusal  of  a  long-expected  book  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  our  foremost  men  of  science. 


PHILOLOGY  NOTES. 

The  present  number  of  the  Anglia  (vol. 
iii.,  No.  2)  opens  with  a  careful  examination 
by  H.  Wood  (New  Bedford,  U.S.A.)  into 
the  influence  of  Chaucer  upon  James  L 
of  Scotland  in  The  King's  Quair^  in  which, 
by  a  comparison  of  numerous  passages, 
the  writer  reverses  Pinkerton's  assertion  tnat 
f'z^ot   one   Scottish    poet    has   imitated   him 


(Chaucer)  or  is  in  the  least  indebted  to  him ;  " 
and  maintains,  on  the  contrary,  both  that  James 
acknowledged  **  my  maisteris  dere,  Gowere  and 
Chaucere,"  and  that  he  studied  and  imitated 
many  of  Chaucer*s  poems,  particularly  Troilus 
and  Gre$8ida  and  the  Knightea  Tale.  It  is  a 
pity,  however,  that,  with  plenty  of  sound 
material,  the  writer,  who  is  evidently  a  student 
of  recent  Chaucer  criticism,  has  not  had  the 
courage  to  let  the  spurious  and  doubtful  poems 
alone;  it  can  only  introduce  confusion  and 
weaken  his  argument  to  adduce  comparisons 
with  The  Cuckoo  and  Nightingale  or  The  Flower 
and  Leaf  as  instances  of  Chaucer's  influence. 
Justly  comparing  the  beautiful  little  poem 
Divine  Trusty  attributed  to  James,  with 
Chaucer's  Good  Couneeil,  the  complete  four- 
staoza  version  of  the  latter  printed  by  Mr. 
Fumivall  in  1867  (though  coatiined  in  Dr. 
Morris's  revised  Aldine  edition)  has  escaped  Mr. 
Wood's  notice.  In  an  interesting  essay  upon 
tiie  debts  of  Spenser's  Shepherd^s  Calendar  to 
the  edogues  of  the  Carmelite  monk,  John 
Baptist  Mantuanus,  F.  Kluge  (Strassburg) 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  Man- 
tuanus was  the  model  for  his  moral  and 
satirical,  as  Virgil  was  for  his  elegiac  and  erotic 
eclogues,  Spenser,  with  all  these  obligations, 
did  not  lose  his  originality.  H.  Yarnhagen 
gives  the  Complaint  of  Maximian  and  the  Say^ 
inga  of  St.  Bernard  in  continuation  of  Middle- 
English  poems  from  MSS. ;  and  the  indefati- 
gable and  scholarly  student  of  saint-lore,  C. 
Horstmann,  contributes  four  Prose  Legends — St. 
Winifred  from  Caxton's  and  John  Mirk's  ver- 
sions ;  fifteen  short  Mary  ^Legends,  St,  Dorothea, 
and  the  life  and  miracles  of  St.  Jerome,  in  nine- 
teen chapters,  all  from  Lambeth  MS.  432.  G. 
Schleich  devotes  some  pages  to  Nehab's  disser- 
tation on  the  Old-Eoglisn  CaJto\  other  notices 
deal  with  ^ber's  English  Gamer,  ScUeich's 
Prolegomena  ad  Carmen  de  Rolando  Anglicwm, 
Hermann's  Shakespeare  der  Kdmpfer,  and  Leo's 
Four  Chapters  of  North's  Plutarch.  M.  Traut- 
mann  has  some  brief  remarks  on  the  spread  of 
the  Northumbrian  r,  and  H.  Yarnhagen  on  the 
etymology  of  caich. 

Altindisches  Lehen.  Yon  Heinrich  Zimmer* 
(Berlin:  Weidmannsche  Buchhandlung.)  At 
the  fourth  meeting  of  the  Oriental  Congress, 
held  at  Florence  in  the  autumn  of  1878,  a  prize 
was  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  '*  Le  vicende 
della  civilt^  ariana  nell'  India,"  and  it  was 
awarded  to  the  work  of  Heinrich  Zimmer. 
The  essay  is  now  swollen  by  additions  and 
corrections  into  a  substantial  octavo  volume 
of  some  470  pages,  but  it  is  stated  in  the 
Preface  that  the  alterations  have  reached 
only  to  the  details,  and  that  the  book 
is  substantially  the  same  as  the  prize  essay. 
In  that  case  the  essay  must  have  afforded 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  ordinary  prize 
essay.  Herr  Zimmer's  book — if  he  has  earned 
his  doctor's  degree  he  modestly  suppresses  the 
title — is  a  clear  statement  in  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  carefully  selected  and  verified  facts 
illustra4ve  of  the  manners  and  life  of  ancient 
India  in  the  times  of  the  Yedas.  There  is  no 
theorising  and  no  eloquence,  but  there  is  evi- 
dence of  much  careful  and  conscientious  labour, 
and  the  result  is  a  most  accurate  and  complete 
account  of  the  subject  discussed.  The  work 
will  be  especially  useful  to  those  interested  in 
the  history  of  primitive  culture,  as  it  collects 
and  supplements  the  information  hitherto 
scattered  in  Prof,  fioth's  contributions  to  the 
Petersburg  Dictionary  and  in  the  works  of  Dr. 
Muir  and  other  writers  on  the  civilisation  of 
the  early  Indian  Aryans.  The  reader  will 
here  find  all  the  information  which  the  author 
has  been  able  to  collect  from  the  Yedas  con- 
cerning the  geographical  and  tribal  divisions,  the 
customs,  laws,  agriculture,  food,  clothing,  and 
amusements,  and  the  marriage,  burial,  and 
family  customs  of  the  Yedio  times, 


The  ATnerican  Journal  of  Philology,  edited  by 
Prof.  Oildersleeve  and  published  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  is  the  name  of  a  new  periodi. 
cal  to  which  we  cordially  wish  success.  H&lf 
the  number  is  occupied  by  abstracts  of  articlei 
in  various  French,  flngli^,  German,  and  Greek 
philological  journals,  a  most  useful  and  valuable 
feature  which  we  would  recommend  for  imiU. 
tion  to  the  editors  of  our  own  Journal  of  Pkilo. 
logy.  There  are  alsD  short  reviews  of  some 
books,  including  Prof.  Whitney's  admirable 
Sanskrit  Grammar  and  Yincent's  Hundhook  U> 
Modem  Greek.  The  first  article,  by  W.  W. 
Goodwin,  is  on  the  phrases  Hkm  kwh  avn^\w 
and  Sfjcflu  avfi$6Katcu  in  Thukydides,  the  latter  of 
which  he  determines  to  mean  ** business  suits;" 
the  second  is  by  F.  Carter,  on  ^*  Two  German 
Scholars  on  One  of  Qoethe'sfMasquerades,"  bat 
contributes  nothing  original  to  the  subject ;  the 
third,  which  is  also  somewhat  disappointing,  is  by 
L.  £.  Packard  on  Qeddes'  Problem  of  the  Homeric 
Poems;  and  the  fourth  is  a  learned  paper  by 
the  editor  on  *'  The  Encroachments  of  ni  on  ov 
in  Later  Greek.  Then  follow  some  intarestisg 
notes  by  T.  Davidson  on  the  Dionysiou  at 
Marathon,  which  he  sllows  to  have  existed  there 
by  the  side  of  at  least  one  tomb;  on  a  fragment 
of  Korinna  (Bergk  No.  2) ;  on  a  passage  in 
Aristotle's  Metaphysics  (/^.  7),  which  he  mends 
very  neatly ;  and  on  the  corrupt  passage  in 
Pausauias  I.  xxvi.  5,  where  he  proves  from  Hdt 
viii.  65  that  the  word  4\aia  must  be  supplied, 
the  olive  having  really  bed  a  withia  the  precinctj 
of  the  naos  of  the  EreKhtkeion.  A.  G.  Merriaoi 
supports  the  signification  of  '*  invisible"  giTen 
to  ikiCiiKop  in  II.  ii.  318  by  a  referenoe  to  Oi 
xiu.  168-78 ;  and  A.  S.  Oook  endearoun  U 
show  that  **  aphaeresis  of  initial  h,  standing  for 
Indo-£uroi>ean  k,  is  not  unknown  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period."  The  Journal  will  oonlaia 
articles  on  Oriental  philology  as  well  as  oa 
classical  philology. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 
Society  op  Biblical   Akohabolooy.— (foeidajf, 
May  4.) 

Da.  8.  Birch,  President,  in  the  Chair.— A  com- 
manioation  was  read  from  M.  Paul  Pierret  oa 
"The  Libation  Vase  of  Oaor-nr,  ppwervad  in  the 
Maseamof  the  Loavre  (No.  908}.^'  ThiiTMa,o( 
the  Saitio  epoch,  is  of  bronze,  and  of  aa  oblong 
form,  covered  with  an  inscription  finely  traced  with 
a  pointed  instrument.  The  text  has  been  pnbliihed 
by  M.  Pierret  in  the  second  rolume  of  his  *'Racoeil 
dlnsoriptioDS  da  Louvre,"  in  the  eighth  nnmberof 
the  Etudes  Egyptologigues.-^Dr.  Birch  nad  a  papor 
on  '*The  Monuments  of  the  Beiga  of  TirhaU 
It  contained  an  aoooont  of  the  hiitorical  monn- 
menti  of  Taharqa  found  in  Emt,  and  eapeoiaUy 
of  an  inscription,  pablished  by  Xe  Vote.  Jaoqaei  de 
Roug6,  rMMiding  the  fact  of  Taharqa  hnrmg 
mounted  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  his  tweDtieth 
year ;  and  it  also  gave  an  account  of  the  inicnih 
tiona  of  Mentuemha,  the  petty  king  of  Thebei  and 
supporter  of  Taharqa,  mentioned  in  the  inscripfaoB 
of  Thebes  publUhed  by  Mariette-Pasha.  The 
paper  alec  contained  a  mention  of  some  muor 
monuments  of  the  same  monarch,  in  diffefent 
collections,  illustrating  his  reim.  XTnfortanetely 
they  are  few  in  number,  but  they  show  that  wi 
s«ray  in  Egypt  was  sufficiently  protracted  to  have 
left  very  permanent  traoes  of  his  power.  Tht 
paper  likewise  inoluded  a  r4sum^  of  the  history  oi 
Taharqa,  as  known  from  the  Assyrian  moDumenta, 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  annals  of  Awnr- 
banipal,  which  oonUin  the  narrative  of  the  advance 
of  the  Assyrian  foroes  as  far  as  Meroe,  after  dnnng 
Taharqa  out  of  Egypt  This  kingdim  wu 
governed  at  the  time  by  chiefs  of  Nomee  m 
Assyrian  viceroys,  and  they  were  t«nportmy 
subdued  by  Taharqa,  with  whom  they  nadeu 
alliance.  The  epoch  of  Taharqa  is  one  of  tm^ 
aition,  foreign  influences  having  by  that  n 
completely  penetrated  the  country.  ^J**  ^^^ 
demolio  writing  is  of  his  reign ;  and  that  ne  w 
mastey  of  the  whole  of  Egypt  is  pro^«*  ^^  ^^ 
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death  of  an  Apis  having  ooonrred  in  ii,  and  the 
age  of  Tkharoa  representing  for  the  first  time 
poaitiTe  ehronology.  The  history  of  this  king  has 
really  been  reoently  obtained  from  the  monnments 
of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  Although  the  period  is  not, 
from  the  pmnt  of  view  of  Egyptian  monuments, 
one  of  high  importance,  all  evidence  afforded  from 
E^gyptian  sooroea  is  precious,  as  adding  to  the 
knowledge  already  possessed  of  an  obsonre  period 
>A  Egyptian  history. — ^The  following  paper  was 
i«ad  by  the  Secretwy  :  **  An  Examination  of  the 
Assyrian  Ideograph  mi,"  by  Robert  Brown,  Jun. 
After  stating  that  the  phonetic  Akkadian  valaes  of 
the  sign  were  mt,  vi,  gig^  and  hu,  and  their  Assyrian 
equivalents  UaXmu,  erilu^  shade,  (black)  snnset, 
with  a  farther  meaning,  Akkadian  ge^  Assyrian 
mutu^  night,  the  writer  considered  the  raii(m<Ue 
of  the  oombination  in  its  pictorial  aspect,  and,  in 
ao  doing^  illustrated  what  he  thought  existed  in 
the  onneifonn  writing,  viz  ,  pictorial  representation 
is  either  (1)  direoti  t\0.,  when  an  object  is  ^r- 
trayod  aeeording  to  the  sum  of  its  physical 
characteristics,  however  roughly  this  may  be  done ; 
or  (2)  indirect  or  symbolic,  i.«.,  when  an  object  is 
portrayed  according  to  a  protagonistic  idea  or 
principle  connected  with  it,  e-j/.,  when  the  unit 
•taadfl  for  "man."  A  great  number  of  ideographs 
are  necessarily  based  upon  the  latter  principle. 
The  ideograph  was  then  divided,  and  the  two 
divisions  separately  considered.  Mr.  Brown  was 
of  opinion  that  the  second  portion  represented  the 
transit  of  b'ght  across  the  heaven  from  east  to  west, 
and  that  the  first  sign  in  connexion  with  it  indi- 
eaked  thai  the  farther  passage  westward  of  the 
•olar  raya  is  banred,  and  pointM  to  the  underworld 
**  below,'*  whither  they  must  now  descend.  It  was 
pointed  oat  that  the  sign  appears  to  be  used  in 
many  ideographs  with  a  similar  or  derivative 
force.  Some  examples  were  given,  and  mytho- 
logical points  deduced  from  them.— A  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Richard  Cull,  on  "The  Expression 
in  Anyrian  of  the  Soft  Sound  of  the  Hebrew  y," 
was  likewise  read. 

LiBRABT  Association.— (^ric^a^,  May  7.) 
W.  H.  OviEALL,  Es<i.,  in  the  Chair.— Mr.  Henry 
Wilson,  Assistant  Librarian  at  the  British  Museum, 
read  a  paper  on  "Reproducing  and  Multiplying 
Processes.  These,  the  paper  pointed  ou^  had 
now  reached  great  excellence,  and,  by  diffusing 
oopies  of  fine  works  of  art,  might  do  much  to  culti- 
vate pablic  taste.  It  was  well  for  librarians  and 
other  eostodiana  of  such  treasures  to  be  qualified, 
not  only  to  select  subjects  for  reproduction,  but 
aUo  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  different  coj^ying  pro- 
cesses. A  brief  account  of  the  more  important 
photographic  and  photo-mechanical  processes  was 
given,  and  illustrated  by  blocks,  plates,  and 
numerous  specimens.  An  interesting  experiment 
was  also  exhibited  in  which  some  faint  yellow 
prints,  which  had  previously  been  exposed  under 
negatives,  were  drawn  over  a  hot  solution  o! 
potasaio  oxalate,  upon  which  they  instantaneously 
started  into  vigorous  black-and-white  pictures. 
This  waa  the  new  platinotype,  which  is  quite 
permanent,  and  is  a  suitable  and  inexpensive  way 
of  copying  engraving*. 

Royal  Asiatio  Society.— (ifoiuiay,  May  10.) 
8m  T.  Edward  Colcbrooke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the 
Chair. — M.  Terrien  de  la  Couperie  read  a  paper — 
"Snr  THistoire  de  laLangue  Chmoise  et  de  quelques 
Noms  g^ographiques  de  TEmpire  du  Milieu" — in 
which  he  pointed  out  the  great  value  for  the  history 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  world  of  a  Chinese  work 
called  the  *<  Th  Sing,"  which  had  hitherto  been  alto- 

Ether  misunderstM)d.  A  great  part— more  than 
If— of  this  work  consists  of  lists  resembling  the 
sjllabariea  which  have  been  recently  made  known 
to  us  ftrom  the  onneiform  inscriptions.  To  show 
this  the  writer  gave  a  complete  translation  of  one 
chsoter,  and  showed  the  identity  of  the  lists  in  it 
with  cnneiform  qrllabariea,  his  condnsion  being 
that  the  moat  ancient  Chinese  was  a  member  of  the 
Amardian  branch  of  the  Uralo-Altaic  agglutinative 
^g^m9B,  thos  forming  a  connexion  between  the 
dialects  of  Susiana  and  the  Ugro- Finnish.  He 
tten  gave  a  hiatory  of  the  writing  itself,  and  of  the 
Ueroglyphic  revival  of  the  ninth  century  B.C., 
Which  followed  a  form  exhibiting  the  characteristics 
Pf  cip&eifonn  writing.    His  general  conclusion  was 


that  about  twenty-five  centuries  b.c.  certain  families 
or  tribes  left  Northern  Susiana  and  entered  China 
after  an  element  of  feudal  agglomeration  had  com- 
menced in  the  kingdom  of  Susa,  and  thus  carried 
with  them  the  elements  of  Akkado-Chiddaean 
culture. 


FINE  ART. 
Church  JReatoration,  From  tbe  Second  Edi- 
tion of  <*  A  Book  on  Building."  By  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett,  Bart.,  LL.D.,  Q.C., 
F.R.A.S.,  Chancellor  and  Vicar-General  of 
York.     (Crosby  Lock  wood  db  Co.) 

This  pamphlet  is  marked  strongly  by  the 
urbanity  and  modesty  which  generally 
characterise  the  writings  of  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett.  On  p.  11,  his  opponents  are  '<  only 
fit  to  rank  with  anti-vaccinators  and  objectors 
to  interference  with  other  fiUh ;  "  on  p.  14 
they  are  **  a  few  persons  who  had  their  own 
several  reasons  for  wanting  to  make  them- 
selves important."  After  a  patronising 
approTal  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  work,  he  adds, 
''and  yet  I  had  several  times  to  convince 
him,"  &c.,  <&c.  It  is  pure  waste  of  labour  to 
argue  with  a  disputant  of  this  sort ;  but  his 
book  is  amusing  and  worth  reading,  and,  in- 
deed, he  sometimes  has  the  better  of  his  adver- 
saries,  although  it  is  rather  by  the  weakness  of 
their  arguments  than  by  the  strength  of  his  own. 
Except  in  the  fury  of  his  attack,  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett  is  not  a  formidable  foe  on  the  ground 
he  has  now  chosen.  His  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  English  architecture  must  be  but 
superficial,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  statement 
on  his  very  first  page,  where  he  tells  us  that 
'<  the  only  people  who  did  condescend  to  adopt 
any  work  of  their  predecessors  were  the 
Normans,  who  sometimes  used  the  old  Saxon 
columns  and  shafts,  which  were  much  hand- 
somer than  their  own.  All  subseqaent  orna- 
mental work  when  pulled  down  was  simply 
thrown  into  the  new  walls  like  rabble.  The 
idea  of  copying  or  adding  to  it  in  the  same 
style  never  entered  the  heads  of  the  later  Gothic 
builders." 

Now,  a  man  who  writes  himself  ''Chan- 
cellor and  Vicar-General  of  York,"  and  who, 
two  years  ago,  had  the  confidence  to  take 
upon  himself  the  office  of  "  Diocesan  Archi- 
tect "  as  well,  might  at  least  have  remembered 
the  large  crypt  at  York  Minster,  built  in  the 
fifteenth  century  out  of  Norman  materials, 
and  closely  resembling  real  Norman  work. 
The  fact  is  that  the  adaptation  of  old  details, 
and  the  copying  of  them  in  new  work, 
although  never  yery  common  practices,  did 
exist  all  through  the  Middle  Ages.  There  are 
examples  of  both  at  Westminster  Abbey. 
Some  Saxon  pillars  were  thus  used  in  Norman 
work  at  St.  Albans  Abbey,  which  building 
Sir  Edmund  Beckett  happens  to  know  more 
about  than  he  does  of  most  others.  Whether 
they  are  "  handsome  "  or  not  we  will  not  dis- 
pute ;  but  we  believe  they  are  the  only  known 
examples  of  the  kind  and  date.  Out  of  this 
one  instance  he  makes  a  practice  for  Norman 
times,  which  he  positively  denies  ever  existed 
later. 

Sir  Edmund's  position  with  respect  to  the 
immediate  subject  of  his  pamphlet  can  only 
be  described  in  the  language  of  theological 
controversialists  as  one  of  "  invincible  igno- 
rance." This,  unfortunately,  he  shares  with 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  have  to  deal 
with  old  churches,  both  arcl^itepts  and  others. 


There  is  much  wrangling  about  special  cases, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  the  public  appear  to 
be  utterly  incapable  of  understanding  the 
historical  value  of  architecture.  The  number 
who  do  understand  and  appreciate  it  is 
increasing,  but  as  yet  they  are  scarcely 
strong  enough  to  do  more  than  to  now  and 
then  raise  a  protest  against  some  particular 
act  of  vandalism.  They  generally  get  litth 
but  scoffs  and  jeers  for  their  pains,  and  the 
good  cause  has  often  to  suffer  for  the  conduct 
of  friends  whose  zeal  is  greater  than  their 
knowledge.  But  some  real  progress  is  being 
made.  The  older  generation  of  Gothic 
architects  and  their  sympathisers  are,  how- 
ever, for  the  most  part,  absolutely  unteach- 
able.  They  do  not  understand  the  buildings 
they  are  dealing  with.  They  have  studied 
them  diligently,  it  is  true,  and  think  they 
know  all  about  them ;  but  they  onlv  know 
their  details.  And  they  will  ignorantly  obli- 
terate an  alteration  which  the  old  men  have 
wisely  made,  because  they  do  not  know  why 
it  was  made,  and  cannot  see  that  it  was  an 
improvement.  Nothing  is  architecture  with 
these  men  except  what  they  can  measure  and 
put  into  a  note-book.  A  window  inserted  in 
the  fifteenth  century  into  a  thirteenth-century 
wall,  for  the  sake  of  throwing  light  exactly 
into  the  place  where  it  is  wanted,  is  to  them 
a  mutilation  of  the  original  design ;  and  out 
it  must  gr>.  And  when  it  is  gone,  perhaps 
somebody  innocently  wonders  why,  in  spite 
of  the  "improvements,"  the  church  does  not 
look  80  dignified  as  it  used  to  do.  Nor  is 
mere  destruction  the  worst.  For  our  archi- 
tects pride  themselves  on  making  their 
modern  additions  as  close  imitations  of  old 
work  as  can  be,  and  some  of  them  do  succeed 
in  producing  work  which  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  from  the  real.  Such  work 
destroys  all  the  historical  value  of  the  old 
with  which  it  is  mixed,  and  a  church  in 
which  it  exists  in  any  quantity  has  lost  the 
associations  and  interest  which  belong  to  au 
ancient  building,  and  has  become  one  of  the 
date  of  the  alterations.  This  is  what  is  called 
"  conservative  restoration.'' 

It  is  quite  possible  to  execute  such  altera- 
tions, improvements,  and  repairs  as  an  old 
church,  being  a  building  still  iu  use,  must 
from  time  to  time  require  without  destroying 
its  historical  life.  We  cannot  follow  the  old 
men  in  making  our  work  in  the  style  of  our 
own  time,  for  our  own  time  has  no  style.  If 
what  we  do  is  to  have  a  proper  harmony  with 
the  old,  it  must  be  based  on  a  study  of  ancient 
work.  But,  so  far  from  directly  imitating  it, 
we  should  be  careful  to  make  our  work  differ 
from  the  old  enough  to  show  itself  to  be 
what  it  is,  not  vulgarly  and  obtrusively,  but 
clearly  to  anyone  who  examines  it.  Thus, 
instead  of  destroying  the  history,  we  continue 
it.  The  interest  of  our  work  may  be  inferior 
to  that  of  the  earlier,  but  it  is  of  the  same 
kind ;  and  posterity  will  thank  us  for  what 
we  have  done. 

The  architect  who  would  work  on  an  old 
church  must  first  learn  to  understand  and 
sympathise  with  it.  A  man  who  can  only 
sympathise  with  the  work  of  one  century  is 
unfit  to  be  trusted  with  an  ancient  building 
of  any  date.  This  lesson,  we  fear,  both  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett  and  most  of  his  adversaries 
have  yet  to  learn.    He  rails  fiercely  against 
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"  conservative  reatoration,"  but  it  is  difficalt 
to  distingaish  the  doctrine  he  himself  holds 
from  it,  unless  by  way  of  difference  we  call 
his  '^  destructive  restoration.*'  He  advocates 
**  the  bona  fide  restoration  of  churches  to  the 
form  and  condition  of  their  best  days  "  (p.  10), 
and  tells  us  that  parts  which  have  been  cut 
away  for 'innovations" — a  very  wide  term 
with  him — 

''must  be  rebuilt  as  much  in  the  style  of  the 
originals  as  we  can,  and  the  puts  which  have 
perished  can  only  be  restored  by  building;  copies 
of  them,  or  at  any  rate  something  of  the  same 
style  and  kind  "(p.  12). 

We  wonder  what  would  be  said  of  a  man 
who  found  a  MS.  of  one  of  the  lost  books  of 
Livy,  defective  in  places  and  in  others 
scribbled  over  by  some  former  possessor,  and 
who,  before  making  known  his  discovery,  was 
to  attempt  to  "  put  it  into  the  form  and  con- 
dition of  its  heist  days,"  and  to  cut  out  the 
"  modem  defilements/'  as  Sir  Edmund  Beckett 
calls  them,  and  to  supply  their  places  with 
new  matter  "  as  much  like  the  original  as  he 
could,  or  at  any  rate  with  something  of  the 
Fame  style  or  kind  " — say  extracts  from  Dr. 
Smith  done  into  the  best  Patavinity.  We 
think  he  would  End  cause  for  repentance 
before  long.  But  people  cannot  see  the  harm 
of  treating  a  building  in  the  same  way, 
although  an  old  parish  church  is  as  much  an 
historical  document  as  a  MS.,  the  only 
difference  being  that  its  record  is  not  yet 
completed.  J.  T.  Micklbthwaitb. 


Die  Terracotten  von  Fotnpeii.  Bearbeitet 
von  Hermann  von  Rhoden  naoh  Zeich- 
nungen  von  Ludwig  Otto,  u.  a.  (Stuttgart : 
Spemann.) 
In  a  work  which  is  to  embrace  the  wide  series 
of  ancient  terra-oottas  it  is  necessary  to  take 
the  good  with  the  bad.  Of  the  latter  class 
Pompeii  furnishes  a  large  share,  which  neither 
the  teaming  and  just  perception  of  von 
Rhoden  nor  the  unrivalled  skill  of  L.  Otto 
can  succeed  in  making  attractive.  Yet  it  was 
obviously  right  of  the  Archaeological  Society 
of  Berlin  to  follow  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  terra-cottas,  and  to  assign  to  Pompeii 
one  of  the  volumes  of  the  collection  which 
they  have  undertaken  with  the  editorship  of 
Prof.  B.  £ekul6,  of  Bonn.  It  does  not, 
however,  look  like  putting  their  best  foot 
foremost.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  this 
to  be  gained  by  such  a  step — ^that  we  have  in 
Pompeii  a  series  of  terra-cottas  as  to  the  date 
of  which  there  is  no  question ;  and,  consider- 
ing how  often  disputes  arise  elsewhere  in 
these  matters  on  the  subject  of  dates,  we  may 
be  glad  to  have  a  base  of  ascertained  fact  to 
start  from  such  as  the  present  volume  pro- 
vides. Nor  is  this  by  any  means  the  only 
advantage.  Among  others,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  terra-cotta  statuettes  found  in 
large  numbers  in  Greek  tombs  tell  us  little  or 
nothing  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
made — whether  expressly  to  be  consigned 
under  ground  with  the  dead,  or  in  the  first 
instance  to  serve  as  household  ornaments. 
But  the  excavations  at  Pompeii  have  shown 
that  such  figures  were  placed  in  niches  in 
dwelling-houses,  and  in  some  cases  were 
regarded  as  Jaret.  A  man  who  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  ^eaen^l  4e8truQtion  of  t)ie  city  ^ 


had  tried  to  save  a  terra-cotta  image  as  well  as 
his  money. 

Apparently  figures  of  bronze  had  super- 
seded those  of  clay  among  the  rich,  since  it  is 
in  the  houses  of  the  poor  or  middle  class 
that  they  are  mostly  found.  The  cheap- 
ness of  the  material  would  soon  bring  about 
that  result,  and  with  it  the  degradation  of  the 
art  would  increase ;  that  is  to  say,  degrada- 
tion of  the  art  as  it  had  been  handed  down 
from  Greece.  At  the  same  time  there  was 
imported  into  it  an  essentially  Roman  element 
which  is  not  without  interest,  though  it  may 
be  more  forcible  than  refined,  with  a  preference 
for  figures  of  gladiators,  soldiers,  and  men  and 
women  in  Roman  dress. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  terra-cotta  in 
this  volume  is  the  group  of  Pero  holding  her 
breast  to  her  aged  and  famished  father, 
Kimon,  to  save  him,  if  she  can,  from  dying 
of  hunger — a  subject  which  was  previously 
known  from  the  Pompeian  paintings,  though 
there  treated  rather  differently.  Here  the 
execution  is  evidenlty  rough,  yet  with  great 
force,  as  of  a  man  deeply  impressed  with  the 
conception ;  and  in  the  reproduction  of  it  in 
pi.  47,  M.  Otto  has  given  a  good  example  of 
his  skill  in  drawing  and  colour,  as,  indeed,  he 
does  throughout  the  entire  series  of  fifty 
plates.  As  regards  the  literary  part  of  the 
work  by  von  Rhoden,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  it  has  been  done  with  all  the  ability  and 
thoroughness  that  could  be  desired ;  and,  if  we 
part  from  him  and  from  M.  Otto  now  with 
less  pleasure  in  their  labours  than  we  could 
have  wished,  it  is  at  the  same  time  with  the 
hope  of  meeting  them  both  again,  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  in  the  succeeding 
volumes  of  the  collection  of  terra-cottas. 

A.  S.  MirsBA.T. 
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[First  Notice,] 

The  Salon  of  1889  is  arranged  on  a  new  prin- 
ciple, which  departs  entirely  from  the  alpha- 
betical order  to  which  we  have  of  late  been 
accustomed,  and  in  obedience  to  which  we 
walked  from  Room  A  to  Room  B,  taking  the 
painters'  works  in  an  order  which  corresponded 
closely  to  the  order  of  their  names  in  the  cata- 
logue. This  year,  all  artists  not  French  by 
birth  are  grouped  apart,  receiving,  as  Strangers, 
the  hospitality  of  fi^e  separate  rooms  and  one 
wall  of  the  ScUon  CarrS.  This  arrangement  is 
not,  perhaps,  altogether  desirable  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  *' strangers"  themselves,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  wish  to  take  their  chance 
without  invidious  discrimination ;  but  in  many 
cases  the  title  is  a  pure  misnomer.  Men  like 
Pasini,  for  instance,  who  have  received  the 
whole  of  their  artistic  education  and  all  the 
influences  which  have  gone  to  the  shapinc;  of 
their  talent  in  Paris,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
foreigners,  and  their  work,  inconsiderately 
thrust  among  a  mass  of  pictures  wholly  dif- 
ferent in  aspect  and  aim,  sometimes  loses  much 
of  its  best  quality,  and  sometimes  detracts  from 
the  merit  of  its  neighbours. 

The  works  of  French  artists  themseWes  are 
divided  into  three  classes.  First,  we  have  the 
Tiors  concaur«—men  who  can  no  longer  com- 
pete for  any  recompense  ;  then  the  exempts — 
that  is,  those  whose  works  are  received  without 
examination;  and,  finally,  the  large  class  of 
non-exempts,  who  occupy  over  teu  rooms  and 
overflow  into  the  neighbouring  galleries.  Very 
nearly  four  thousand  pictures  in  all  have  been 
hun^,  and  the  total  numl^er  of  works  entered 


in  the  bulky  catalogue  goes  beyond  serea 
thousand ;  so  that  it  is  absolutely  imposaible, 
within  present  limits,  to  do  more  than  notice 
briefly  a  few  of  the  leading  names. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  year  is, 
perhaps,  the  enormous  proportion  of  subjecta 
contributed  by  modern  life  and  treated  in  wh&t 
we  call  the  **  modem  spirit."    The  one  or  tvo 
innovators  of  a  few  years   back  have  been 
followed  by  a  host  of  imitators  who  challeDge 
notoriety  and  success  by  the  same  means  with- 
out having  the  same  powers.     Gbrvex,  this 
year,    by  no  means   realises  the  promise  of 
former  works,  his  Souvenir  de  la  Nuit  du  4: 
V  Enfant  avait  regu  deux  BaUes  dans  la  THt 
— ^an  episode  which  Victor  Hugo  has  rendend 
famous--laok8  that  air  of  vivid  reality  which 
has  distinguished  several  of  his  more  recent 
works,  and  without  which  subjects  from  modem 
life,  treated  by  men  lacking  any  perception  of 
their  poetic  aspect,  look  like  cuttings  from  an 
illustrated  newspaper;  yet  Gervex  not  at  his 
best  is  infinitely  better  than  the  general  nm  of 
his  followers,  such  as  Emmanuel  Dieudonn^, 
who  has  plagiarised  Ger^ex's  picture  La  derniere 
Nuit  de  Rolla  with  open  audacity.    There  is  the 
bedstead,  only  the  brass  is  replaced  bv  wlute 
painted  wood  fresh  from  the  Bon  Marok,  and 
the  occupant,  out  of  respeot  for  the  jury,  hu 
dragged   the  counterpane    into   decency;  the 
lamp,  it  is  true,  is  shaded  with  yellow  instead 
of  rose,  and  Bella  is  absent,  but  stays  and 
petticoat  are  well  to  the  front  on  the  armchair, 
and  form  a  prinoipal  object  in  the  nicture;  all 
this  is  intelligible  material,  but  what  pnzzles 
the  spectator  is  a  full-blown  white  rose,  very 
solid  and  tangible,  which  appears  in  the  air  all 
by  itself,  and  which  is  contemplated  apparent!/ 
without  the  smallest  surprise  by  the  well-con- 
ditioned young  lady  who  lies  in  bed  with  no- 
thing on  out  the  counterpane  aod  an  elaborate 
chignon  fresh  from  the  coiffeur  d  la  mode.   The 
livret  in  explanation  gives  us  TCh^ophile  Qaotidr's 
pretty  verses :  -«- 

'*  *  Sonl^ve  ta  paupi^re  oloee,' 
Qa'effleore  nn  songe  virginal ! 
Je  sais  le  spectre  d'ono  rose 
Qae  tu  portals  hxer  au  bal  .  .  ." 

Verses  whioh  embody  a  subject  charmingly  sng- 
gestive  in  poetry  but  absolutely  unsasceptible 
of  treatment  in  the  hands  of  the  modern  realist, 
unless  indeed  he  have  some  share  of  the 
spiritual  insight  and  imaginative  fire  of  which 
M.  Bastion- Lepage  gives  proof  in  his  Jeanne 
d^Arc,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
works  of  the  Salon. 

It  seems  to  me  that  M.  Lepage's  ezecntion  is 
hardly  so  agreeable  in  a  work  of  great  scale— 
such  as  Jeanne  d^Arc — as  it  is  in  his  smaller 

Saintings — such  as  his  marvellous  portrait  of 
L  Andrieux,  his  seoond  contribution  of  this 
year.     In  his  bif  canvases  there  are  always 
spaces    whioh,    either    because   they  are  too 
monotonous  in  value  or  because  the  ezeoation 
is  lacking  in  solidity,  look  fiat,  weak,  or  empty; 
and  at  the  first,  therefore,  Yua  Jeanne  d Are,  like 
his  Saison  dOctohre  of  last   year,  does   not 
attract  or  impose ;  it  is  only  gradually  that  one 
becomes   aware  of   the   infinite  beauties  and 
delicacies  which  give  the  work  its  charm  and 
its  strong  hold  on  our  attention.     Andfirstt 
there  is  a  certain  strangeness  in  conception 
which  is  yet  free  from  affectation,  coupled  with 
an  intimate  sympathy  for  the  daily  aspect  of 
life  which  takes  all  brutality  from  the  touch 
with   which   even    that    whioh    ia  unlorely 
or     repulsive    is     handled.      M.     ^P^/ 
previous    studies     of    peasant    labour  hadi 
perhaps,  brought   him   to  realise  how  gT«« 
a  store  of  secret  enthusiasm  may  lurk  beneath 
the  dumb  exterior  of  those  dwellers  in  the  faeM 
who  live  in  close  communion  with  the  earth  ana 
sky,  for  in  the  figure  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  he  has 
found  the  character  of  an  exaltation  which  is 
elevate  without  oeasinj  to  ie  rqatic*   J««J^^ 
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fronts  us  a  little  to  the  left,  beneath  the  thinly 
branching  foliage  of  a  tree  against  whioh  she 
stands  with  outstretched  searching  hands,  and 
flushed  face  uplifted  in  dazed  awe  and  wonder, 
while  Btrange  Tisions  flit  on  the  right  behind 
her,  throng  the  daylight  clearness,  in  the 
homely  neighbourhood  of  the  cottage  and  the 
blossoming  cottage  garden.  Bat  although  this 
is  a  work  in  whioh  the  sentiment  is  very  im- 
portant, it  is  by  no  means,  nor  in  good  work  is 
it  eTer,  the  only  or  eyen  the  chief  source  of 
interest  and  admiration.  It  is  as  the  work  of  an 
artist  and  a  painter  that  the  Jeanne  d^Arc  of 
M.  X/epage  must  be  judged,  and  from  this 
point  of  -view  he  gives  ample  proofs  of  a  talent 
which,  whether  it  does  or  does  not  command 
onr  sympathies,  is  incontestable.  In  spite  of 
the  apparent  fluidity,  thinness,  and  delicacy  of 
the  touch,  which,  as  I  haye  said — but  I  am  by 
no  means  positive  on  the  point — seems  insufficient 
at  present  to  give  full  efiiBct  to  work  on  a  great 
Bcale,  there  are  parts  of  this  Jeanne  d'Arc^  and 
notably  the  figure  of  Jeanne  herself,  which 
could  not  be  more  largely  and  strongly  rendered. 
The  jointing  of  tiie  arms  and  hands  is  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship;  and  the  same  love 
of  suppleness  and  strength  seems  to  have 
directed  the  skill  whioh  traces  the  delicate 
outlines  of  the  little  trees  on  the  extreme 
right,  through  whose  slender  columns  we 
see  descending  the  armed  angel  of  battle, 
followed  by  the  spirits  of  prayer  and  pain.  In 
the  little  portrait  of  M.  Andrieux,  the  Pr^fet 
de  la  Police^  one  has  the  pleasure  of  testing  M. 
liopage's  remarkable  powers  of  acute  observation 
ana  delicate  manipulation  employed  on  a  type  of 
great  interest  ana  character.^  M.  Andrieux  is 
seen  at  half  length,  standing  at  the  side  of  a 
bureau  covered  with  suspicious  documents, 
which  he  must  have  been  examining,  for  we 
seem  to  read  something  of  their  mysteries  in 
the  very  movement  of  the  body  and  turn  of 
the  head,  half  bent  to  one  side  in  that  attitude 
of  peneteting  enquiry  which  seems  to  have 
become  habitual  to  him.  The  unity  of  the 
man  with  his  surroundings,  and  the  discrimiDa- 
tion  with  which  M.  Lepage  has  avoided  the 
vulgar  aspect  of  spying  and  inquisition  while 
intimatins  all  the  peculiar  characteristics  which 
fit  M.  Andrieux  for  his  special  post,  are  points 
deserving  of  notice  in  this  portrait ;  and,  if  we 
should  wish  to  see  how  immensely  difficult  it 
is  to  be  at  once  so  simple,  so  consistent,  and  so 
fbll  in  expression,  we  have  but  to  compare  M. 
Bastien-I^page's  work  with  portraits  showing 
similar  aims  by  other  able  but  less  gifted 
painters.  In  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox's  clever  portrait 
of  a  lady  in  black  we  feel  a  certain  effort  and 
barrenness,  evidences  of  a  less  comprehensive 
faculty  of  sight,  and  less  readily  responsive 
touch ;  something  of  the  same  difference  which 
separates  work  such  as  M.  Gervex*s  great  j^i^ce 
de  circofuiance,  Le  Nuit  du  4$  ^i^om  such  as  M. 
Dag^nan-Bouveret's  little  canvas,  Un  Accident, 
The  subject  in  either  case  Lb  substantially  the 
same — a  child  terribly  hurt  or  wounded ;  but, 
whereas  M.  Oervex — about  whose  talent  there 
can  be  no  manner  of  doubt— has  intended  to  give 
us  an  imposing  modem  historical  picture,  and 
has  given  us  omy  a  middling  portrait  or  two,  and 
(I  should  say^  an  insufficiently  studied  study  of 
the  dead  boav  of  a  little  lad,  If.  Dagnan- 
BouTeret,  working  on  an  infinitely  less  preten- 
tious  scale,  has  produced,  in  its  way,  a  master- 

Jiiece.  The  head  of  the  principal  figure— the 
iair  boy,  whose  wounded  hand  is  delicately 
bound  by  the  young  surgeon  sitting  in  the 
centre— for  beauty  of  execution  and  in&Uigence 
in  the  conception  deserves  the  epithet  of  petit 
Clcuet,  whichhas  been  frequently  bestowed  upon 
it.  But  all  the  rest  of  the  family  who  have  come 
in  to  assist  at  the  operation  are  individualised 
with  equal  thoroughness :  observe  the  group  to 
the  right,  the  anxious  mother  leaning  on  the 
table  behmd  tiie  elder  brother,  who  sits  dose  by 


where  she  stands  and  looks  across  with  a  some- 
what stolid  air;  the  scarcely  concerned  but 
interested  uncles  still  farther  to  the  right ;  and 
then,  on  the  left,  the  pitiful  father,  at  whose 
side  the  little  sister  hides  her  face  in  an  agony 
of  sympathy  and  distress,  while  a  brother,  too 
young  to  be  aware  of  anxiety  or  sorrow,  gazes, 
full  of  childish  inquisitiveness,  at  the  scene. 
But  the  central  point,  finely  observed  as  are 
all  the  rest,  is  the  child  himself,  whose  silent 
pain  and  white  -  lipped  exhaustion,  brave 
still  to  bear  up,  with  still  pressure  of  the 
lips  against  the  necessary  suffering,  inspire  us 
with  pitying  interest  and  admiration  ;  and  the 
whole  treatment  of  this  figure  shows  that  M. 
Dagnan  has  the  gift  of  beautiful  choice  and  a 
fine  instinct  in  selecting  a  type  which  would 
charm  and  not  disgust;  yet  one  regrets  the 
introduction  of  the  blooid  which  the  child  has 
lost,  though  it  seems  necessary  and  beautiful 
colour  in  the  midst  of  the  dull  brown  and 
tawny  hues  of  his  picture,  which  are  only 
relieved  here  and  there  by  faint  shades  of  blue 
which  spread  the  spaces  of  white  afforded  by 
the  shirts  of  the  lad  and  his  elder  brother. 
Turning  from  this  picture,  I  happened  to  meet 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Erench  painters, 
and  found  that  he,  also,  was  full  of  admiration 
for  M.  Dagnan's  work.  M.  Dagnan  was,  he 
told  me,  just  twenty-six,  •*  et  vous  concevez, 
madame,  avec  un  tel  outil  dans  la  main  on 
doit  aller  loin." 

There  is  another  young  painter,  a  Mr.  Sar- 
gent, whose  works  hang  among  the  Hrangers 
though  he  is  a  pupil  of  Oarolus  Duran,  who 
shows  more  than  ordinary  gifts.  He  has  a 
study,  dated  Tanger,  of  a  woman  in  yellow 
white  standing  against  a  cold  white  background ; 
she  is  firmly  set  on  a  line  of  carpet  full  of 
varied  colour,  finding  a  touch  of  repetition 
in  the  orange  bindings  of  her  undersleeves, 
which  are  exposed  as  she  lifts  her  arms  and 
thrusts  out  and  forwards  the  drapery  above  her 
head,  caetiog  a  shadow  as  from  a  pent  house, 
and  checking  the  vapour  which  steams  upwards 
from  the  silver  vessel,  full  of  burning  amborgris, 
at  her  feet.  Mr.  Sargent's  touch  is  very 
delicate  and  fresh,  but  the  general  aspect  of 
his  work  is  superior  at  present  to  its  com- 
pleteness; he  has  a  life-size  portrait  of  a 
lady  in  a  garden  which  is  admirable  as  regards 
the  effect  of  light  and  air;  his  conception 
of  the  whole  person  is  good  and  delicate,  and 
the  head  and  hands  only  want  more  strength 
and  a  little  more  putting  into  them ;  in  short, 
age  and  prolonged  study  seem  to  be  all  that 
Mr.  Sargent  needs.  The  name  of  M.  Daux  is 
another  which  needs  mention  among  the 
**  moderns."  His  Femme  jouant  avec  dee 
Colomhee  is  noteworthy  for  brilliance  and  firm- 
ness of  execution,  and  for  a  certain  hardy 
vigour  and  simplicity,  which  characterise 
equally  his  smaller  study  of  a  lady  in  black, 
holding  a  Japanese  fan,  and  boldly  reKeved  on 
a  white  background.  White,  too,  is  treated 
very  succeBsfuuy  by  M.  Birger — who  comes  to 
us,  like  M.  Salmson,  from  Stockholm — and 
exhibits  a  remarkably  well  painted  and  arranged 
little  subject,  La  Toilette :  a  fair  young  woman 
sitting  under  her  hairdresser's  hands  while  her 
friends  amuse  her  with  La  Vie  Farisienne, 
M.  Birger  has  skilfully  employed  yellow- white 
on  white,  rather  soberly  reueved  against  a  mass 
of  blue-gray,  and  sharply  detached  by  touches 
of  black  from  a  pale  blue  background. 

M.  Salmson  himself  sends  Lee  Batteura  d'CEil- 
lettee  en  Ficardie,  a  subject  which,  though  it 
lacks  the  elements  of  pathetic  interest  which 
rendered  popular  Une  Arrestation — ^his  con- 
tnbution  of  last  year,  which  is  now,  I 
believe,  exhibiting  in  London  —  shows  it- 
self, in  his  hands,  susceptible  of  very  grace- 
ful, natural,  and  attractive  treatment.  MM. 
Butin,  Dupr^,  Deyrolle,  are  also  to  be  noted 
among  the  painters  of  peasant  subjects ;  and 


there  are,  indeed,  some  hundred  works  in  this 
order  of  no  mean  merit ;  yet,  in  spite  of  the 
rivalry  of  younger  men,  Jules  Breton,  the  long- 
familiar  master,  more  than  holds  his  own.  His 
grave  and  noble  Le  8oir,  of  whioh  he  has  con- 
tributed a  sketch  to  M.  Dumas'  excellent  (hta- 
logue  Illuetri,  is,  I  think,  the  finest  example 
which  I  have  ever  seen  of  his  work.  The  little 
sketch,  slight  as  it  is,  is  an  admirable  record  of 
the  picture,  indicating  not  only  the  general 
scheme  of  arrangement  and  scale  of  colour,  but 
even  the  masterly  skill  with  which  the  lines  and 
movement  of  the  body  are  felt  in  each  separate 
figure. 

All  the  most  marking  pictures  of  the  year 
have,  indeed,  found  a  place  m  M.  Dumas'  work  ; 
the  sketches,  which  have  been  executed  by  the 
artists  themselves,  are  often  excellent,  and 
always  interesting  and  useful  in  recalling  the 
qualities  of  the  originals.  The  catalogue,  which 
is  published  xmder  official  sanction,  is  sold  for 
the  small  price  of  3  frs.  50  cents.,  and  will  be 
found  to  be  not  only  an  indispensable  aide 
mSmoire  to  those  who  have  seen  the  works 
reproduced,  but  to  afford  no  inadequate  image 
of  the  character  of  the  various  works  exhibited 
to  those  who  are  unable  to  visit  the  Salon  for 
themselves.  E.  F.  S.  Pattison. 


THE  OBOBYENOS  GALLEBY. 

[Second  NoHce,'} 

Thebe  are  some  people  to  whom  the  tendency 
to  say  the  most  disagreeable  things  that  occur 
to  them  appears  like  the  promptmg  of  con- 
science. A  picture,  or  a  person,  or  a  book  may 
deserve  much  praise  and  a  little  blame,  but  to 
such  persocs  it  appears  a  small  merit  to  give 
the  praise,  but  a  pressing  obligation  to  mention 
the  slightest  spot  that  offends  l^em.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  spirit  whioh  actuates  these 
worthy  critics  would  seem  to  infect  a  strong 
body  of  our  rising  realistic  painters— tiiese 
mistake  rudeness  for  sincerity,  those  ugliness 
for  truth.  M.  Bastien-Lepage  is  a  typical 
representative  of  this  perversion  of  the  artistio 
conscience ;  he  seems  to  shun  beauty  as  thoush 
it  were  a  sin,  and  grace  as  the  invention  of  the 
devil.  Of  his  portraits  of  his  father  and  mother 
(141^  and  of  his  grandfather  (86)  we  would 
speak  with  the  reverence  wiUi  which  he  has 
painted  them,  "just  as  they  were  ;  "  nothing 
could  be  more  forcible,  nor,  as  far  as  their  faces 
and  attitudes  are  concerned,  pleasing  in  a 
homely  way,  than  these  strongly  and  tenderly 
drawn  portraits  ;  but  they  wonld,  at  least  for 
us,  have  lost  nothing  of  their  charm  or  their  force 
of  character  if  sundry  unlovely  details  of  costume 
had  been  omitted  or  softened.  To  M.  Lepage 
the^  perhaps  appear  essential ;  but  it  is  difiicult 
to  imagine  that  a  particular  hat  or  pocket- 
handkerchief  can  be  so  important  an  item  of 
that  sum  of  things  which  constitute  a  loved 
individuality  that  they  need  be  insisted  on  in 
a  manner  which  distracts  the  attention  of  an 
ordinary  observer.  In  his  portrait  of  Mdlle, 
Sarah  Bernhardt  (9)  he  has  pushed  bis  determi- 
nation not  to  err  on  the  side  of  flattery  to  an 
extreme  limit.  Whatever  her  faults  or  eccen- 
tricities, she  is  a  lady  of  great  talent  and 
singular  powers  of  attraction,  vivacious  and 
graceful ;  on  the  other  hand,  she  has  a  bad  profile, 
and  is  not  free  from  caprice  in  manner  or 
costume.  The  latter  class  of  facts  is  t^at  whioh 
has  seemed  to  M.  Lepage  the  most  necessary 
to  paint.  The  tragedienne,  the  brilliant 
woman  of  society,  are  omitted  ;  she  is  simply  a 
bundle  of  affectation,  with  a  high  nose.  In  the 
Annundatum  to  the  Shepherds  (21)  there  is 
neither  beauty  in  the  angel  nor  nobleness  in 
the  shepherds ;  the  fact  that  the*  latter  were 
shepherds,  and  therefore  likely  to  express  their 
astonishment  with  uncouth  gestures  and 
stupefied  expression,  has  employed  the  whole 
power   of  the  artist.    In  some  of  his  pictureSy 
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Buoh  as  La  Communianie,  mere  exlubitioa  of 
tecbnioal  skill  seems  to  be  the  only  motiye. 
Wbile  repulsed  by  the  beavy  plain  face  and 
awkward  figure,  one  cannot  withludd  admiration 
from  tbe  wonderful  painting  of  white  on  white, 
and  the  equally  extraor£narY  rendering  of 
texture  in  the  kid  glomes.  M.  Lepage's  largest 
picture.  Lea  Fains  f?),  is  paintea  with  ex&a- 
ordinary  power;  for  reaUatio  skill  there  is 
nothing  in  the  gallery  finer  than  the  head  of 
the  woman,  but  except  as  an  exhibition  of 
force  we  can  discoyer  no  reason  why  she  and 
her  mate  should  haye  been  painted ;  they  are 
not  eyen  pathetic  or  suggestiye  in  their  ugliness, 
while  the  landscape  in  which  they  are  placed 
is  not  only  uninteresting  but  without  atmo- 
sphere. »)enes  from  as  numble  liyes,  without 
any  softening  of  the  hardness  of  circumstance 
or  indulgence  in  the  picturesque  or  seotimental, 
haye  been  painted  by  M.  Legros,  but  he  has 
neyer  failed  to  make  them  interesting  by 
a  noble  spirit  of  human  sympathy  akin  to 
that  of  Mr.  Garlyle.  One  other  point  of  differ- 
ence may  be  noted  between  these  two  artists,  so 
alike  in  many  ways.  Even  in  M.  Legros' 
Umra  deforce^  as  those  hastily  painted  heads  of 
distinguished  men,  of  which  there  are  seyeral 
excellent  examples  in  this  gallery,  the  charac- 
teristic is  reserye ;  that  of  M.  Lepage  is  display. 

But  this  school  of  realism  pushed  almost  to 
brutality,  in  which  M.  Lepage  is  a  master,  is 
yigorous  and  earnest,  manly  and  natural,  and 
in  yirtue  of  these  qusdities  will  thriye  and  be- 
come a  power,  and  its  works  will  not  fail  in 
interest  to  succeeding  generations.  It  will 
probably  soon  purge  itself  from  its  oyer-yiolence, 
and  be  content  with  such  unaffected  work  as 
Mr.  J.  Gregory's  masterly  portrait  of  Mr,  W.  H. 
WilU,  M.P.  (39). 

A  different  and  swifter  fate  is,  we  fear,  in 
store  for  the  opposite  extreme  of  art  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Qrosyenor  by  the  cleyer  pictures 
of  Mr.  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Strudwick.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  desire  for  beauty  and  its 
hatred  of  facts,  but  its  search  for  the  former 
is  not  so  successful  as  its  ayoidance  of  the  latter. 
In  order  to  escape  with  certainty  any  too  near 
approach  to  realism  Mr.  Stanhope  does  not  trust 
to  his  own  powers  of  conyentionaliBing  nature, 
bat  frankly  adopts  the  manner  of  certain  early 
Italian  artists  whose  earnest  desire  to  paint 
what  they  saw  was  thwarted  by  want  of  know- 
ledge and  pkill.  The  design  of  Mr.  Stanhope 
of  The  Watere  of  Lethe  is  distinguished  by 
much  that  is  pretty  in  form  and  colour,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Strudwick  of  Apollo  and  MarsyoA 
is  refined  though  weak  in  expression ;  but  both 
represent  to  us  Art  in  loye  with  its  own 
beauty,  and  doomed,  like  Narcissus,  to  end  in 
interesting  suicide. 

Standing  not  so  much  between  as  aboye 
these  extremes  is  the  exquisite  art  of  Mr. 
Watts,  R,  A.,  unusually  well  represented  here ; 
in  portrait  by  his  yery  lifelike,  but  most 
thoughtful,  heads  of  Mr.  William  Morris  and 
the  Rev,  G.  Beanlands,  and  in  imaginatiye  art 
by  his  loyely  Daphne,  still  as  beautiful  as 
when  she  first  made  her  appearance  at  the  Boyal 
Academy  in  1870,  and  a  new  (at  least,  to  us) 
Psyche,  who,  in  spite  of  the  length  of  her  waist 
and  the  thickness  of  hor  knees,  is  almost  worthy 
to  stand  as  she  does  here  side  b^  side  with  her 
more  fully  deyeloped  sister.  His  portrait  of  a 
girl  (38)  is  a  simple,  quiet  masterpiece  of 
colour,  and  his  other  pictures — Laura  (47)  and 
Watchman,  what  of  the  Night  f  (45)— are  re- 
fined and  spiritual  in  expression. 

The  art  of  Mr.  Alma-Tadema,  E.A.,  no  less 
than  that  of  Mr.  Watts,  is  remarkable  for  its 
highly  artistic  qualities,  combined  with  a  regard 
for  nature  as  the  source  of  art.  Though  deal- 
ing with  scenes  of  a  time  long  past  aud  remote 
almost  as  far  from  modern  sympathies  as  Tfie 
Waters  of  Lethe,  he  has  as  great  regard  for  truth 
and  eyen  fact  as  M,  Bastien-Lepage.    He  restores 


for  us  the  ancient  life  with  its  ancient  sur- 
roundiuffs,  but  he  paints  men  and  women  who 
seem  to  liye  and  loye  as  we  do,  shone  upon  by 
the  same  sun  that  we  see  to-day ;  he  paints  the 
stains  in  the  marble  and  the  dust  upon  the 
garment,  but  uses  them  to  help  and  not  to 
obstruct  the  general  beauty  of  his  work.  The 
three  pictures  which  he  has  sent  to  the 
Grosyenor  this  year  are  all  yery  small,  but  no- 
where else  on  the  walls  is  so  much  beauty  con- 
tained in  so  small  a  compass,  or  the  appearance 
of  bright  sunlight  so  simply  aod  yiyioly  flriyen. 
This  quality  is  perhaps  the  most  remarksible  in 
A  Pastoral  (53),  a  yery  simple  composition 
representing  a  peasant  returning  with  his  ox- 
wagon  from  some  festiyal.  They  are  set  in  a 
loyely  landscape,  equally  wonderful  for  minute- 
ness and  breadth.  A  temple  decorated  with 
oolour  is  yery  happily  introduced,  and  the 
distance  is  exquisite. 

Mr.  MiUais,  B.A.y  is  only  represented  by 
portraits,  but  these  are  in  his  best  stjle.  That  of 
Mrs,  Jopling  (49)  is  remarkable  for  its  spirit  and 
character,  and  a  masterpiece  of  execution.  Mr. 
Poynter  has  a  Vestal  (41),  which  is  not  yery 
interesting,  despite  its  careful  and  accomplished 
painting,  and  a  small  yiew  in  Venice,  called 
A  Door  on  to  a  Silent  Highway  (33),  yery  fresh 
and  bright.  He  also  sends  a  finished  study  for 
his  picture  of  Nausicaa  and  her  Maidens  (63). 
Beside  these  works  by  Academicians,  the  Boyal 
Academy  is  represented  by  seyeral  strong  and 
beautiful  works  by  some  of  its  Associates.  Mr. 
Herkomer  oontributee  a  finely  expressiye  por- 
trait of  Lord  Stratford  de  Reddiffe  (140),  and  Mr. 
Hall  one  of  H,  T.  Bushhy,  Esq,  (l34),  perhaps  the 
most  solid  and  finished  piece  of  painting  in  the 
^Uery ;  the  execution  of  the  hands  is  especially 
hue.  Mr.  Prinsep  sends  an  Unprofessional 
Beauty  (34),  a  ladj  with  a  charming,  unaffected 
face,  and  a  spaniel  on  her  knee.  The  effect  of 
the  head  is  a  little  spoilt  by  the  wall-p^>er 
against  which  it  is  relieyed,  and  it  is  somewhat 
hardly  and  drily  painted,  as  is  usual  with  Mr. 
Prinsep,  though  this  defect  is  more  yisible  in  his 
portrait  of  Dr,  Chepmell  (6).  Mr.  P.  B.  Morris 
contributes  three  of  his  sunny  pictures  with 
pretty  figures,  and  Mr.  Boughton  a  cleyer  sketch 
of  a  Meet  of  Cab  Hounds  (80),  and  a  quaint  ren- 
dering of  Omnia  VincU  Amor  (125),  full  of  his 
favourite  ffreen  light  A  cayalier,  whose  horse 
is  being  held  in  the  distance  by  his  squire,  is 
wooing  a  yery  rustic  maiden  indeed,  ''  under  the 
greenwood  tree."  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  attraction  of  this  unkempt  and  slatternly 
girl  for  her  loyer ;  and  his  method  of  wooing, 
with  his  guitar  and  loye-song,  seems  scarcely 
suited  to  the  occasion ;  but  the  fi^^ures  are  weU 
placed,  and  there  is  great  charm  in  the  simple, 
secluded,  and  thoroughly  English  landscape. 

Of  the  other  portraits  and  figure  subjects 
which  demand  more  than  a  passing  glance, 
there  are  more  than  we  can  mention,  but  among 
these  certainly  are  Mr.  Bichmond's  fine  in- 
tellectual study  of  Mr.  W.  Holrthan  Hunt  (2) 
and  his  splendid  (in  all  senses)  portrait  of  Mr, 
Darwin  (40) ;  Mrs.  Alma-Tadema's  Hunt  the 
Slipper  (36) ;  Mr.  Lehmann's  portrait  of  Miss 
Emily  Davies,  all  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Macbeth, 
especially  Landing  Sardines  at  Low  Tide  (78) 
and  Expectation  (84^ — his  large  picture,  A  Flood 
in  the  Fens  (131),  has  many  fine  qualities  and 
some  beautiful  and  expressiye  faces,  but  the 
composition  is  too  scattered ;  Mr.  John  Collier's 
charming  and  unaffected  portrait  of  his  wife 
(81);  Waiting,  by  Mr.  Ernest  Lintz,  a  yery 
tenderly  painted  and  drawn  figure,  which,  with 
its  slight  execution  and  deUcate  artificial  colour, 
it  was  hard  ly*  fair  to  hang  next  to  Mr.  Macbeth's 
more  realistic  study. 

Mr.  Hennessy's  Spring  Fantasy  (92)  is  a  work 
more  easy  to  enjoy  tnan  to  criticise.  The  figure 
of  the  lad^  introduced  is  of  exceeding  grace, 
and  the  picture  is  full  of  quaint  poetry  and 
beautiful  colour.    Mr.  E.  B.  Hughes'  Muhert, 


Christopher,  and  Oliver  Howard  is  a  portrait 
group  of  a  pony  and  three  little  round-headed 
boys  with  yery  professional  riding  trousers, 
like  little  grooms,  yery  well  painted  and  clever 
in  colour.  Mr.  J.  H.  Walker's  Baby  Churton 
(113)  has  a  true  "  baby  "  look ;  and  Mrs.  Ander- 
son's  Bathers  (132)  is  well  drawn  and  graceful. 
Lastly,  Mr.  Edgar  Barclay's  A  Kahyle  Wood- 
cutter (163)  is  a  picture  by  no  means  to  be 
missed,  on  account  of  the  beautiful  paiuting 
of  its  misty  mountain  landscape,  and  the  cleyer 
effect  of  reflected  light  by  wnich  the  figure  is 
illumined.  His  other  pictures  haye  much  merit, 
but  they  belong  rather  to  the  landscapes,  about 
which,  and  the  water-colours  and  the  sculpture, 
we  hope  to  say  something  next  week. 

GOSKO  MONKHOUSE. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

BOOIBTT  OF  PAINTERS  IBT  WATKE-OOLOURS. 
I. 

There  are  some  things  we  always  expect  to 
see  in  this  exhibition,  and  it  may  be  as  veil, 
first  of  all,  to  notice  them.  Mr.  T.  M.  Bichard- 
son's  admirers  will  not  be  disappointed  either  as 
regards  the  number  or  the  importance  of  bis 
works.  His  large  picture  of  Glencoe,  from  iht 
HiUs  looking  towards  Ballachulish,  exhibits  &11 
his  well-known  characteristics.  There  are  some 
huge  rocks  in  the  foreground,  and  some  very 
small  Scotch  firs  in  the  middle  distance,  aud 
some  yery  blue  distance,  idl  worked  in  the 
chromo-lithographic  style  of  water-colour.  The 
President,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  has  two  pictures, 
both  spirited  and  streaky,  as  usual— one,  called 
Prisoners,  in  an  appropriately  sombre  hue  of 
colour,  with  a  rather  rough  piece  of  landscape ; 
the  other— r^e  Battle  of  the  Standard— is  a 
fayourable  specimen  of  this  painter's  works  in 
a  more  '* spectacular"  yein,  if  we  mayborrov 
an  appropnate  term  from  Astley's.  Mr.  Birket 
Foster  has  transported  his  little  boja  and 
baskets  of  fruit  and  yegetables  to  Yemoe,  and 
in  his  yiew  of  Venice  from  the  Oiudecca  has 
represented  gondolas  of  preternatural  neatness 
launched  on  water  of  the  colour  and  consistency 
of  turtle  soup,  surrounded  with  neatly  cleaned- 
up  and  whitened  buildings.  In  another  pictore 
of  the  West  Portal  of  Rheims  Cathedral  we 
recognise  the  well-known  old  white  horse,  and 
there  are  more  children  and  picturesque  figures. 
The  picture  contains  an  excellent  study  of  the 
great  doorway,  but  the  perspectiye  of  the  rose 
window  oyer  the  doorway  appears  to  be  wrong. 
Mr.  Edward  Duncan  has  seyen  pictares,  some 
of  them  hardly  up  to  the  ayer^  excel, 
lence  of  his  worx ;  see,  for  instance,  The  Nurth 
Berwick  Lifeboat  going  out  to  a  Vessel  in  Distrta, 
in  which  the  wayes  are  apparently  of  cotton 
wool.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  delightfal 
piece  of  foreground  and  of  distance  (to  the  right) 
m  The  Shore  near  Exmouth.  Mr.  Uarl  Haag  is 
in  considerable  force,  and  we  remember  few 
better  studies  of  its  kind  from  his  brush  than 
Uskai,  a  Friendly  Zulu,  He  seems  to  reyel  in 
the  rich  browns  of  the  Zulu  complexion,  and,  u 
an  example  of  finished  workmanship,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  surpass  this  head,  though  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  there  is  not  too  muck 
smoothness  in  the  flesh.  Miss  Olara  Montalba 
has  eight  pictures,  some  of  them  even  less 
finished  than  usual,  and  one— The  Gondola-^ 
only  redeemed  from  being  an  Indiwi-ink  sketch 
by  a  band  of  oolour  on  the  posts  in  the  water. 
A  Wintry  Day  and  Santa  Chiara  on  the  Orand 
Canal  are  also  little  more  than  sketches.  Miss 
Montalba  has  so  much  force  and  originahty  that 
we  greatly  regret  to  obserye  symptoms  of  care- 
lessness. Leaying  now  for  a  time  the  oest- 
known  exhibitors,  we  should  like  to  c*^«^^ 
tion  to  a  picture  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Lamont^  caliea 
The  Bell  Ringers,  which  strikes  us  aa  w  eom* 
respects  the  most  remarkiable  figure  composition 
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in  tbe  ezbilatiaiL  Tke  Boene  is  very  simpli 
few  liAiul-bell  ringers  ])erformmg  outaide  a 
taTem  to  a  nutio  audience;  but  the  draw- 
ing of  tlM  iigur»8  is  yery  clever,  and  the 
attitudea  are  singularly  lifelike.  The  colour 
is  peeoliar,  and  is  often  oharacterieed  by 
an  unpleasant  opaqueness,  apparently  due  to 
the  mixture  of  white  paint  with  tbe  colour — see 
especially  the  dress  of  the  little  girl  in  the 
doorway  and  of  the  girl  in  blue  in  the  road. 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Watson,  one  of  the  newly 
elected  Associate  exhibitors,  has  some  careful 
and  very  promising  works,  but  we  hope  he  will 
discoyer  that  body  colour  is  not  a  satisfactory 
mediam,  and  that  blotches  of  white  paint  can 
never  properly  represent  the  sky  as  seen  through 
trees.  Mis  elaborate  and,  in  many  respects, 
excellent  study  In  a  Wood  is  disfigured  by  the 
adoption  of  this  device.  Autumn  and  Autumn 
Leaves  are  both  dever,  though  the  latter  is  in 
parts  rather  feeble,  and  the  trees  and  church 
tower  are  a  failure.  In  The  Miller* b  Home^  Mr. 
Watson  has  apparently  set  before  himself  as  a 
model  some  painter  of  the  Dutch  school,  and 
has  produced  an  elaborate  drawing  in  very  cold 
and  olackish  colour  of  an  old  house.  The  road 
is  badly  drawn,  and  the  whole  picture, 
while  careful  and  elaborate,  is  unpleasant. 
Mr.  B.  Thome  Waite  exhibits  some  very 
satisfactory  studies.  In  A  Hot  Day  the  distance 
strikes  us  as  very  good,  and  scarcely  less 
truthful  is  the  distance  in  The  Quiet  Old 
Toum  of  Ryty  but  the  foreground  is  feeble,  and 
there  \a  something  wrong  in  the  perspective  of 
the  rising  knoll  to  tne  left.  Beyond  all 
question  the  most  striking  picture  in  the  ex- 
hibition is  Mr.  Powell's  AiUa  Crag,  The  scene 
ii  very  impressive ;  the  huge  mass  of  rock  is 
illuminatea  with  a  gleam  of  sunshine  pier- 
cing the  heavy  clouds  which  are  drifting 
across  the  sky.  The  masses  of  rock  are  drawn 
with  great  accuracy  but  without  the  least 
approach  to  ''finikin"  treatment,  and  the 
half-misty,  colour-destroying  indefiniteness  of 
the  atmosphere  on  a  rainy  day  is  skilfully 
given— see  especially  the  effect  of  mist  to  the 
left  of  the  rock.  The  rocks  near  the  summit  of 
the  Crag  are  not  lees  firmly  painted,  and  the 
sky  is  superb,  the  only  doubt  we  feel  as  to 
this  part  of  the  picture  being  as  to  the  greenish. 
gray  colour  in  the  break  between  the  clouds. 
The  waves  are  admirably  drawn,  but  strike  us 
as  a  little  hard,  and  the  patches  of  mist  floating 
across  the  rock  are  hardly  sufficiently  softened 
at  the  edges.  Still  this  is  an  admirable  picture, 
and  would  by  itself  repay  a  visit  to  this  gallery. 


AUT  SALES. 


8o^E  interesting  and  valuable  modern 
pictures  were  lately  sold  by  Messrs.  Ohristie 
and  Manson  from  the  collection  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Benyon.  Prominent  among  these  were 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  Oolden  Hours  (a 
picture  of  some  sixteen  years  agoV  which  was 
admired  at  the  International  Kxnibition,  and 
which  S'>]d  for  £1,155 ;  and  Mr.  Millais's  Flowing 
to  the  iftVer— one  of  his  earliest  large  land- 
scapes first  exhibited  eight  years  ago— which 
fetched  £1,165  KM.  Certain  pictures  by  Old 
Masters  of  some  value  and  authenticity  were 
also  sold  under  the  hammer  on  the  same 
occasion,  but  these  do  not  require  to  be 
mentioned  in  detail. 

Lajbt  Saturday  were  sold  the  remaining  works 
of  the  late  Paul  Falconer  Poole,  E.A.  They 
included  a  few  considerable  pictures  painted  at 
various  dates  by  this  poetical  artist  but  incom- 
plete draughtsman  ;  but  they  consisted  in  the 
main  of  unimportant  sketches,  remarkable  only 
by  their  number  and  by  the  connexion  of  some 
of  them  with  his  more  celebrated  works.  These 
naturally  did  not  realise  high  prices. 


NOTES  ON-  ABT  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Wb  are  slad  to  know  that  a  volume  on 
the  subject  of  "Book  Plates"  is  forthcoming 
from  the  hand  of  Mr.  J.  Leioester  Wwrren. 
We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  to  be  confined  to 
English  book  plates,  and  so  to  do  for  England 
what  Le»  Ex-Lihria  Frangau  not  long  ago  did 
for  France,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  of  yet  wider 
scope.  Anyhow,  the  subject  is  one  whidi 
merits  careful  treatment  here,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Leicester  Warren's 
work  wiU  take  excellent  rank. 

We  hear  that  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
critical  notes  of  importance  on  the  Liher 
8tudiorum  of  Turner  is  in  contemplation  by  a 
collector  of  long  standing  who  has  not  yet  written 
upon  the  subject  of  his  research.  Should  their 
public  issue  be  resolved  upon,  some  fresh  Hght 
will  doubtless  be  thrown  upon  a  work  which 
has  already  engaged  a  great  deal  of  attention 
horn  writers  upon  art. 

The  valuable  cabinet  of  coins  formed  by  a 
well-known  collector,  Mr.  Lake  Price,  will 
shortly  be  sold  by  auction.  The  collection 
includes,  among  others,  important  pieces  of 
Harthacnut,  Stephen,  Richara  II.,  Henry  YII., 
Henry  VELI.,  Edward  VI.,  Elizabeth,  James  I., 
Oromwell,  Charles  II.,  and  Anne,  and  of  foreign 
examples,  Mithridates  YI.,  Antiochus  YL, 
Simon  Maccabaeus,  Magnesia,  Smyrna,  and 
Tarentum. 

Those  who  did  not  see  them  when  exhibited 
at  the  Burlington  Olub  have  now  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  some  of  Mr.  F.  Dillon's 
wonderful  studies  of  animals  by  Japanese  artists 
at  Mr.  Hogarth's,  in  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square.  These  are  remarkable,  not  only  for 
their  absolute  truth  and  skill,  but  as  examples 
of  the  extraordinary  care  and  study  bestowed 
on  such  subjects  by  the  best  painters  of  Japan. 
Drawn  with  the  brush  at  once  with  marvellous 
precision  and  without  any  tentative  sketching, 
they  exhibit  a  sure  dexterity  which  may  well 
arouse  the  wonder  and  enry  of  European 
artists.  Yet  they  are  but  studies,  mostly  un- 
finished, of  different  birds  (peacocks,  cranes,  and 
wild  fowl),  flowers,  frogs,  and  grasshoppers — 
memoranda,  in  fact,  for  future  use,  with  notes 
on  the  margin  as  to  the  colour,  &o.,  and  ocoa- 
siocally  a  real  feather  plucked  from  the  bird 
attached  to  the  sheet  by  little  bands  of  paper. 
The  drawings,  fifteen  in  number,  have  been 
reproduced  with  great  success  by  the  autotype 
process,  and  coloured  by  hand  under  Mr. 
Dillon's  careful  supervirion.  It  is  intended 
to  publish  them  shortly  in  a  portfolio,  with 
descriptive  letterpress  by  Mr.  Dillon.  Tbe  re- 
productions are  so  exact  that  they  will  be  as 
useful  as  the  originals,  both  to  artists  and 
naturalists,  and  wULbe  desirable  possessions  for 
all  lovers  of  art  or  nature. 

The  article  on  "  Queen  Yictoria  and  Art," 
illustrated  by  her  Majesty's  express  per- 
mission with  copies  of  sketches  by  the  Queen 
and  the  late  Prince  Consort,  will  appear  in  the 
June  number  of  the  Magazine  of  Art.  Tiiis,  we 
understand,  will  form  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  to  appear  in  this  magazine  illuetrating 
the  interest  taken  in  art  by  various  members  of 
the  royal  family. 

Georqe  Makson's  name  is  not  familiar  to 
the  London  public  or  even  to  the  London 
artistic  world,  but  the  artistic  public  of  Edin- 
burgh has  for  some  time  known  it  favourably, 
so  that  the  literary  and  pictorial  tribute  to  the 
young  artist  who  died  so  prematurely  is  a 
welcome  remembrance.  The  volume  of  which 
we  speak  consists  of  two  portions  :  the  pictorial 
portion,  devoted  to  the  reproduction  of  some  of 
Manson's  works,  is  issued  under  the  very 
capable  direction  of  the  artist's  friends,  Mr. 
W.  D.  McKay,  an  Associate  of  the  Boyal 
Scottish    Academy,    and  Mr.  Patrick  Adam; 


the  literary  portion,  which  consists  of  brief 
biography  and  criticism,  is  by  Mr.  John  G-ray, 
of  whose  art  criticism  readers  of  the  Academt 
cannot  be  altogether  ignorant.  The  book  is 
not  regularly  published,  but  it  is  issued  by 
subscription,  and  we  understand  that  all  the 
copies  have  been  absorbed.  Nor  can  we  wonder 
at  this,  looking  at  our  own :  at  the  thick,  hand- 
made paper,  which  is  the  delight  of  the  biblio^ 
phile ;  at  the  best  printing  of  Messrs.  Constable ; 
at  the  dainty  and  vari^  photographic  illus- 
trations, and  at  the  excellence  of  the  literary 
matter.  Manson's  life  deserved  a  chronicle,  and 
his  work  merited  to  be  reproduced  as  far  as  it 
was  possible.  Good  taste  has  undeniably  pre- 
sided over  the  nroduction  of  this  book.  There 
is  only  one  fault  we  fiad  with  it,  and  that  is  a 
trivial  one,  though  its  presence  occasions  fussi- 
ness  as  we  turn  over  the  leaves ;  ready  access  to 
the  illustrations  is  debarred  us  by  the  sheets  of 
limp  paper,  doing  the  unnecessary  office  of  tissue 
paper,  in  front  of  each  picture.  The  Doaseesor  of  the 
book  win  never,  we  should  think,  oe  able  to  pre- 
vent these  tiresome  and  superfluous  guards  (wnidh 
really  iy*e  no  guard  at  aU)  from  getting  untidy, 
and  the  best  thing  is  to  cut  them  right  out. 
Everything  else  about  the  book  is  absolutely  as 
it  should  be.  Great  care  must  have  been  taken 
of  the  illustrations,  which  reproduce,  we  do 
not  doubt,  with  fair  fidelity  every  quality  of 
Manson's  art  but  that  of  colour.  He  was,  it 
seems,  a  refined  colourist;  the  illustrations 
themselves  prove  that  he  was  careful  of  tone 
and  sensitive  to  delicate  gradation  as  he  was 
likewise  to  delicate  form.  Some  of  the  pictures 
are  copies  of  water-colours  sweet  and  gentle  in 
subject  and  treatment,  and  others  are  repro- 
ductions of  pen-and-ink  sketches  which  seize 
quite  without  idealisation  the  prettiest  or  more 
piquant  aspects  of  actual  things.  Thus  there 
are  some  studies  of  character  in  Northern 
France — old  women,  thoughtful  but  not  exactly 
pretty  looking  girls — which  reoal  by  their  pre- 
cision and  directness  very  great  masters  indeed. 
There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that,  whatever 
George  Manson  actually  succeeded  in  attaining, 
his  early  death  was  a  severe  loss  to  contem- 
porary Scottish  art.  The  portrait  of  the  youth 
— for  he  was  then  a  youth — ^prefixed  to  the 
volume  shows  a  head  of  close  and  shrewd 
observation;  a  face,  in  the  form  of  it,  less 
refined  than  his  own  character  and  his  art,  but 
conspicuous  for  its  exhibition  of  the  Scottish 
qualities  of  resolution  and  inveterate  per- 
severance. The  later  boyhood  of  Manson  was 
passed  in  the  offices  or  workshops  of  Messrs. 
Chambers ;  he  was  apprenticed  to  this  firm  as  a 
wood  engraver  so  lateiv  as  in  1866.  Of  his  life 
Mr.  Q-ray  writes  simply  and  sympathetically — 
of  his  work,  distinctly  critically,  though  with 
here  and  there  some  colour  of  enthusiasm 
which  we  shall  only  condemn  on  the  day  when 
the  critical  Dryasdust  shall  successfully  prove 
to  us  that  enthusiasm  and  sensitiveness  are 
quite  without  utility  in  the  appreciation  of  art. 
Mr.  Gray's  criticism  contains  many  passages  of 
which  Dryasdust  would  be  clearly  incapable. 
He  gives  us,  for.  example,  such  happy  sen- 
tences as  the  following,  the  capacity  to  write 
which  he  certainly  did  not  acquire  from  any 
study  of  merely  technical  criticism,  but  rather 
from  a  familiarity  with  that  which  is  literature. 

"Manson,"  he  writes,  "is  above  all  things  a 
colourist,  colour  being  quite  the  sweetest  and 
tenderest  quality  of  natural  objects.  And  the 
human  face  being  of  all  coloured  things  the  subtlest 
and  most  lovely,  he  paints  this  oCtenest,  in  all  its 
aspects  of  pink  rounded  babyhood,  and  rose-flashed 
girlhood,  and  bronzed  prime,  and  wrinkled  age." 

Further,  in  an  admirable  passage  of  descriptive 
criticism,  he  speaks  of  a  ohild-motiier  "  beauti- 
ful  with  the  grace  of  service  and  wistful  re- 
sponsibility ; "  and  d  propoa  of  a  picture  of 
Duddingston  Loch  he  says  that  it  is  full  of  "  the 
oahn  and  stiUness  whidi  tiie  artist  shed  alike 
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OTer  hU  scenes  of  nature  and  his  scenes  of  life, 
the  sights  of  the  outward  world  seeming  to 
come  to  him  with  such  gathered  sweetness.'^ 
From  all  which  it  is  soffioiently  clear  that  the 
critical  Dryasdust,  who  cannot  write,  has  not 
persuaded  Mr.  Gray,  who  can,  that  on  the  whole 
good  writing  is  misplaced  in  criticism.  Man- 
son's  pictorial  art  was  delicate  and  refined,  and 
so  is  the  literary  art  of  Mr.  Gray.  In  respect  of 
his  critical  judgment  as  distinguished  from  his 
art  we  should  probably  reproach  him  with  a 
tendency  to  giye  something  more  than  its 
proper  place  to  gracefulness  and  something  less 
than  its  proper  place  to  strength,  both  in  htera- 
ture  and  painting.  The  book  before  us  is  one 
which  its  possessors  must  frequently  enjoy. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  late  Dr.  A. 
Woltmann*s  History  of  Painting,  which  the 
firm  of  E.  A.  Seemann,  of  Leipzig,  were  bringing 
out  in  parts  at  the  time  of  the  lamented  author's 
death,  will  not  be  left  unfinished,  but  wUl  be 
continued  by  Dr.  Karl  Woermann,  who  has 
already  contributed  to  this  work  the  section  on 
'*  Fainting  in  Ancient  Times."  The  section  of 
the  Italian  schools  of  the  fifteenth  century 
was  nearly  finished  by  Dr.  Woltmann  himself, 
and  at  his  wish  will  be  completed  by  Prof. 
Janitschek  in  the  eighth  number. 

The  second  part  of  TKe  South  Kensington 
Museum  (Sampson  Low  and  Go.)  scarcely  fulfils 
the  promise  of  the  first.  The  objects  selected 
are  in  one  or  two  instances  too  unimportant, 
and  the  etchings  are  yerjr  poor.  The  letterpress 
still  shows  a  laudable  desire  to  instruct;  but  only 
careless  editing  could  have  allowed  such  a  sen- 
tence as  this  to  pass : — *'  Diptychs,  or  folding 
tablets  for  devotional  purposes,  of  this  character 
are  extremely  rare ; "  or  this,  in  a  description 
a  little  farther  on: — ** Anything  doubled,  or 
doubly  folded,  is  a  diptych.'*  The  uninformed, 
for  whom  such  instruction  is  prepared,  may 
well  be  puzzled  at  two  such  irreoonoileable 
definitions,  especially  as  neither  of  them  is  true. 
The  first  is  too  restricted;  the  second  would 
include  napkins  and  pancakes. 

It  is  the  Marquis  de  Chenneyidres  who  has 
undertaken  to  write  the  Salon  review  in  the 
CkaeUe  des  Beaux- Arts  this  year.  He  begins  by 
relating  how  thirty  years  ago  he  wrote  a  notice 
of  the  Salon  of  1850  for  a  small  provincial  journal, 
writing  then  with  the  absolute  independence  of 
a  critic  who  had  no  friend  in  the  world  of  art 
and  could  dare  to  be  frank  without  wounding 
personal  friendship.  Now  all  is  very  different, 
and  he  ought  perhaps  to  shun  such  an  impru- 
dent adventure ;  but  the  interest  he  feels  in  the 
progress  of  French  art  makes  him  undertake  it, 
and  he  must  try  to  acquit  himself  as  best  he  can. 
After  this  he  sets  forth  with  a  long  criticism  of 
the  government  of  the  Salon  and  the  position  of 
French  art,  and  does  not  even  arrive  at  the 
pictures  in  the  present  number.  Two  other 
exhibitions  are  noticed — ^namely,  that  of  **  Les 
Artistes  Ind^pendants,"  by  M.  Ephrussi;  and  the 
decorative  designs  at  the  Musee  des  Arts  D^co- 
ratifs.  M.  0.  Bayet  has  a  second  article  on  the 
excavations  at  Olympia,  and  M.  L.  Gonse 
continues  his  study  of  Fromentin  as  a  painter 
and  writer.  The  only  other  article  of  the  number 
is  by  M.  Jules  Claretie,  and  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  a  unique  book — viz.,  a  copy  of 
L' Affaire  CUmenceau,  by  Dumas,  illustrated  on 
the  margins  and  in  all  sorts  of  ways  by  various 
artists  of  his  acquaintance.  This  book  has  long 
had  a  certain  celebrity  among  M.  Dumas'  friends, 
and  some  of  its  illustrations  are  no«r  reproduced 
in  the  Gazette,  Many  of  them  are  by  eminent 
artists,  and  are  very  charming  works. 

A  DIFFEREXOE  of  Opinion  that  took  place 
between  some  members  of  the  Salon  jury  and 
M.  £.  Turquet,  Under-Secret^iry  of  State  for 
Fine  Arts,  has  led  to  a  pretty  little  quarrel 
which  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  in  the 


French  papers.  M.  Turquet,  by  virtue  of  a 
ri^ht  that  he  asserts  the  State  has  always  re- 
tamed,  though  seldom  used,  gave  this  year  a 
further  term  of  delay  to  certain  artists  for  send- 
ing in  their  pictures.  When  this  delay  expired 
and  their  pictures  were  sent  in,  M.  Bouguereau 
absolutely  refused  to  allow  them  to  be  hung, 
insisting  that  no  one  had  authority  in  the  matter 
but  the  jury.  The  question  was  discussed  with 
much  warmth  of  temper  on  both  sides,  and  in 
the  end  M.  Bouguereau  resigned  his  position 
as  president  of  t£e  jury  rather  than  submit  to 
the  interference ,  as  he  considered  it,  of  the 
Government.  He  was  only  followed  in  his  re- 
signation by  two  other  members,  M&£.  Yollon 
and  van  Marke,  and  most  unprejudiced  critics 
consider  that  he  was  in  the  wrons;.  But,  un- 
fo  rtunately ,  politics  have  got  mixed  up  with  the 
affair,  so  that  much  bitter  feeling  has  been 
evoked,  which  the  French  journals  of  various 
shades  entering  into  the  quarrel  have  done  their 
best  to  foster.  The  two  pictures  which  caused 
the  whole  disagreement  are  the  portrait  of  M. 
Andrieux  by  M.  Bastion- Lepage  and  M. 
Aviat's  picture  of  Oharlotte  Goraay. 

The  attention  of  the  Italian  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  having  been  drawn  to  the  article 
lately  published  in  the  Aoadesct  on  the  ancient 
walls  and  cemetery  on  Monte  Leone,  and  to  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Scillman  regarding  their  possible 
origin  and  great  antiquity,  his  excellency  has 

given  instructions  to  the  learned  archaeologist, 
igoor  Gavaliere  Gammurini,  to  make  an  ex- 
amination of  the  site,  and  to  take  such  steps  as 
he  may  think  necessary  towards  throwing  light 
upon  the  date  and  origin  of  these  remains.  No 
doubt  these  enquiries  will  be  followed  by  a 
satisfactory  examination  of  the  cemetery.  The 
g;eological  enquirv  may  be  of  great  interest,  but 
it  may  be  found  that  tiie  period  when  the  flats 
of  the  Maremma  were  covered  with  sea  is  not 
really  very  distant.  For  instance,  the  Port  of 
Pisa  has  been  filled  up  and  has  disappeared 
within  quite  a  recent  period.  What  in  the 
Middle  Ages  was  an  extensive  harbour,  with 
wharves,  docks,  and  numerous  public  and 
private  buildings,  is  now  dry  land,  covered 
with  pines  and  other  trees ;  and  the  sea  retires, 
it  is  said,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  mbtre  per 
annum.  In  Etruscan  times  the  plain  between 
Pisa  and  the  present  littoral  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  covered  with  sea,  and  when  such  was 
the  case  the  flats  round  Grosseto  must  have  been 
equally  covered ;  henco;  no  doubt,  the  unhealthi- 
ness  of  Etruscan  towns,  the  sites  of  which  are 
now  for  the  most  part  too  insalubrious  to  be 
occupied.  The  climate  of  Italy  must  have  been 
very  different  when  the  succession  of  plains 
along  its  coasts,  including  the  Pontine  mardhes, 
were  buried  beneath  the  sea. 

The  "Contemporary  Artist"  illustrated  in 
the  Port/olio  this  month  is'  Mr.  W.  W.  Ouless, 
A.R.A.,  whose  portrait  of  Mr.  Stacey  Marks, 
B.A.,  is  vigorously  etched  by  B.  A.  L.  Damman, 
an  artist  whom  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
oome  across  beford.  He  is  stated  to  be  a  pupil 
of  M.  Waltner.  Mr.  OUrk  is  still  occupied  with 
the  history  of  Trinity  Oollege,  but  the  illustra- 
tion given  is  of  the  interior  of  King's  College 
Chapel.  It  makes  an  effective  scene,  and  M. 
Toussaint,  the  etcher,  has  not  in  the  least 
exaggerated  its  gorgeous  beauty. 

Mr.  p.  G.  Hahbrton,  in  the  Portfolio  for 
this  month,  replies  with  deserved  severity  to  the 
writer  of  the  articles  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
on  Etching  and  Modern  Art  Criticism,  quoting 
letters  from  M.  Georges  Duplessis,  Oonseritateur" 
adjoint  at  the  Biblioth6que  Nationale  in  Paris, 
and  from  Prof.  Colvin  to  show  that  in  their 
opinion,  as  well  as  his  own,  Bembrandt,  who  is 
admitted  by  the  writer  of  the  articles  to  be  the 
greatest  etcher  in  the  world,  practised  surface 
printing  occasionally  much  in  the  same  way  as 
it  is  practised  by  modem  etchers.    But  even  if 


this  were  not  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  etchers  of  the  present  day  shoald 
be  forced  to  keep  within  the  fimits  of  tradition- 
ary practice,  or  be  cidled  "dishonest"  for 
trying  to  produce  the  effects  they  seek  by  all 
means  in  their  power.  The  best  answer  to  saoh 
cavils  is  to  be  found  in  the  plates  themsekes 
that  the  PaU  MaU  Gazette  criticises.  Whils 
modern  etchers  continue  to  produce  such 
splendid  works  as  are  continually  published  in 
the  Port/olio,  L'Art^  and  elsewhere,  no  one, 
we  think,  will  care  much  for  their  '*  infringe- 
ment of  artistic  propriety." 

Archaeological  Notes  on  Ancient  Sc^pturingon 
Bocks  in  Kumaoiiy  India,  by  J.  B^  Sivett- 
Carnac  (Calcutta:  Bouse),  is  a  hrockure  on 
cup  marks,  flint  instruments,  and  ancient 
barrows,  and  other  prehistoric  remains  of 
Central  India  by  a  member  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service  whose  name  is  already  well  known  in 
connexion  with  these  researches.  The  little 
work,  which  consists  mostly  of  reprints  itom 
the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  is  enriched  with  numerous  plates,  and 
is  especially  interesting  as  it  establishes  a  coriotu 
uniformity  between  the  Indian  cup  marks  on 
exposed  rocks,  and  on  stones  ranged  round 
circular  barrows,  with  marks  found  m  similar 
situations  in  Europe.  Mr.  Bivett-Camao 
adduces  considerable  evidence  to  prove  that 
they  are  now,  in  India,  considered  by  natives 
as  connected  with  linga-worship ;  whether  they 
originally  were  so  is  quite  another  and  a  more 
difficult  problem. 

Prehistoric   Remains    in    Central   India,  by 
J.  H.  Bivett-Camac   (Calcutta :  Bouse),  is  a 
continuation  of  the  same  line  of  enquiry  by  the 
same  author.     The  disooveries  he  here  deals 
with  were  excavated    from    barrows  in  the 
Nagpur  district,  and  include  bronze  hatchets, 
with  tie-bands  of  bronze,  bronze  bridles  and 
stirrups,  and  a  small  model  in  bronze  of  a  bov 
and  arrow,  all  of  which  are  now  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum.     The  cup  marks,  or  soaU 
carved  heads,  referred  to  in  the  last  note,  weie 
also  found  on  the  boulders  surrounding  these 
cairns. 

Bough  Notes  on  the  Snake  Symbol  in  Mia  in 
Connexion  with  the  Worship  of  Siv%  by  the  same 
author,  is  an  attempt  to  shov  tiiat  snake 
worship  is  always  connected  with,  and  even 
identical  with,  Ztn^o-worahip,  This  contention 
is  probably  too  sweeping;  but  a  number  of 
curious  and  interesting  facts  are  alle|[ed  in 
support  of  it,  and  the  figures  given  in  the 
plates  are  sufficient  to  sho«r  that  there  is  often 
now  a  close  connexion  between  the  two  ideas. 
The  snake  is  found  twined  round  the  lingam, 
with  its  hood  extended  above  it  and  with  its 
tail  running  down  the  yoni ;  and  there  is  a  kind 
of  snake  valentine  in  which  rough  representa- 
tions  of  snakes  and  women  are  sketched  or 
carved  for  the  purpose  of  presentation  on  the 
fifth  day  of  the  native  month  of  Sawan.  Bat 
the  author  does  not  seem  to  pay  safficieot 
attention  to  the  more  numerous  instances  in 
which  undoubted  snake  worship  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  modem  worship  of  Mahadeva. 

Thb  most  important  article  in  the  nineteenth 
volume  of  the  Numismatic  Ckronide,  which  has 
lately  been  completed,  is  one  on  the  coins  of 
Elis,  by  Mr.  P.  Gardner.  It  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  monographs  on  the  coinages  of  the 
principal  Greek  cities  which  are  to  aopearfrom 
time  to  time  in  the  Chronicle,  and  ea(^  of  which 
is  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  chapter  of  a  new 
Eokhel.  Nothing  more  useful  to  the  archae- 
ological student  can  be  conceived.  There  ii 
really  no  satisfactory  account  of  Greek  numis- 
matics  to  be  had  at  present.  Most  of  the  im- 
mense additions  which  have  been  made  to  oar 
knowledge  of  the  subject  since  Eckhers  time 
are  hidden  away  in  remote  Prooeedingt  of  royal 
and  imperial  academies  of  obscure  looauties, 
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and  few  students  have  the  energy  or  the  know- 
ledge to  extract  these  bnried  treasures.  It  is 
the  design  of  the  contributors  to  the  Numismatic 
Chronide  to  remedy  this  defect  by  collecting 
together  all  the  materials  that  have  been 
accomulated  by  archaeologists,  special  numis- 
matlstSy  and  historians  bearing  on  the  coinage 
of  each  particular  city,  and  to  throw  this  mass 
of  information  into  a  clear  and  intelligible  form, 
▼hich  the  mere  beginner  can  understand,  and 
yet  from  which  the  most  experienced  antiquary 
loay  leam  something  new  and  suggestive.  It 
is  especially  intended  to  treat  the  coins  in  rela- 
tion to  history.  It  has  now  become  possible  to 
ascertain  within  yery  narrow  limits  the  dates  of 
most  of  the  coins,  and  to  arrange  the  series  of 
each  ci^in  a  tolerably  exact  chronological 
order.  This  being  done,  the  advantage  of 
placing  the  records  of  the  ancient  historians 
side  by  side  with  the  testimony  of  the  coins  is 
patent ;  and  the  aid  which  each  may  render  the 
other,  obTions.  The  opening  monograph  of  the 
ssiies  is  a  yery  successful  example  of  this  mode 
of  treatment.  The  coins  of  E  lis  are  of  para- 
mount interest  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
and  present  some  of  the  noblest  works  of  the 
finest  period  of  Qreek  coin-art ;  but  historically 
they  are  also  exceedingly  important.  If  the 
portraits  of  Zeus  are  valuable  to  the  art  student, 
inasmuch  as  he  can  trace  in  them  the  influence 
of  the  master-hands  of  Greek  sculpture,  and  can 
even,  perhaps,  reproduce  from  the  coins  the 
true  appearance  of  the  lost  Olympian  Zeus  of 
Phidias;  scarcely  less  important  from  an  his- 
torical point  of  view  is  the  sudden  introduction 
of  the  head  of  Hera  on  the  Elean  coinage 
just  at  the  time  when  Elis  had  broken  off  the 
Hpurtan  alliance  for  one  with  Argos,  upon  whose 
coins  the  head  of  her  tutelary  goddess  simul- 
taneoualv  appears.  Another  coin  of  Elis 
belongs  both  to  the  historian  and  the  student  of 
art,  if  the  letters  AA  occurring  on  it  may,  as 
Mr.  Gardner  reasonably  argues,  be  taken  to 
stand  for  Daedalus,  who  is  recorded  by 
Paosanias  to  have  been  employed  by  the 
Eleans,  just  at  the  time. this  coin  was  issued,  in 
executing  a  trophy  which  was  set  up  at  Olympia 
to  celebrate  the  victory  of  the  presidents  of  the 
Olympic  festival  over  King  Agis  of  Sparta.  It 
is  impossible  here  to  do  justice  to  the  method- 
ical ordering  of  Mr.  Gardner*s  history  of  the 
coinage  of  Elis,  to  his  clear  and  yet  often 
poetical  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  various 
symbols  and  types  employed,  and  to  the 
thoroughness  of  his  bibliographical  and  archae- 
ological preparation.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
every  student  of  archaeology,  and  a  great  many 
who  are  not  archaeologists  but  who  care  for 
the  beantifnl  whereyer  it  is  to  be  found,  will 
prize  this  essay  on  Elis  as  it  deserves  to  be 
prized,  and  will  rejoice  that  the  noble  examples 
of  the  great  age  of  art  which  are  so  finely 
represented  in  the  seven  photographic  plates 
aooompanying  the  monograph  have  found  so 
able  uid  so  systematic  a  commentator.  The 
first  chapter  of  *<  The  New  Eokhel "  is  a  sood 
beginning.  The  second  will,  we  understand,  be 
on  the  coins  of  Eohesus,  which  will  offer  con- 
siderable historical,  if  no  great  artistic,  interest, 
and  it  will  be  written  by  Mr.  B.  Y.  Head,  the 
assistant  keeper  of  coins  in  the  British  Museum 
and  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Coinage  of 
Stfracuse  and  other  numismatic  works  of  the 
highest  yalne. 

Iir  the  same  yolume  Mr.  Gardner  contributes 
two  other  papers — one  on  coins  from  Kashgar, 
describing  some  pieces  brought  back  by  Sir 
Douglas  Forsyth,  from  which  the  conclusion  is 
drawn  *'  that  Greek  influence  did  penetrate  into 
KuhatTf  but  only  in  the  times  when  the  Sakas 
and  Ya-ohi  had  established  themselves  in  the 
North  of  India,  and  become  imbued  with  the 
Hellenistio  civilisation  which  there  prevailed ;  ** 
the  other  on  coins  from  Baotria,  including 
some  of  Andragoras,  a  satrap  of  Farthia  men- 


tioned by  Justin,  and  others  with  Aramaic 
inscriptions,  which  may  be  assigned  to  an  un- 
known Phahaspes.  Beside  these,  there  are 
ten  articles  on  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
coins,  interesting  to  those  who  busy  themselves 
with  such  matters;  one  on  Jewish  coins,  by 
Mr.  Madden;  and  one  on  Arabic  coins  (in- 
cluding a  curious  piece  issued  by  a  prince  of  the 
dreaded  Carmathians),  by  Mr.  Stanley  Lane 
Poole.  Mr.  Boach  Smith  writes  about  a 
discoyery  of  nearly  fourteen  thousand  coins  and 
four-and-twenty  altars,  mostly  dedicated  to  the 
goddess  Ooventina,  in  a  well  near  the  site  of 
the  Eoman  station  Prooolitia,  on  the  line  of  the 
Boman  wall.  The  coins  probably  formed  part 
of  the  military  chest  of  the  Boman  garrison, 
and  were  hidden,  along  with  the  altars,  during 
some  barbarian  inroad.  Mr.  Keary,  beside 
finishing  his  study  of  the  Coinages  of  Western 
Europe,  which  has  now  appeared  as  a  separate 
book,  contributes  a  paper  on  the  Benaissanoe 
Medals  of  Italy,  in  which  he  calls  attention  to 
**the  wonderful  reviyal  of  the  medallio  art 
under  the  auspices  of  Yittore  Pisano,  a  painter 
and  artist  of  Yerona,  whose  fellow-citizen, 
Matteo  de  Pasti,  may  also  claim  some  share  in 
the  honour." 


THE     STAGE, 

Ws  hear  that  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt  is 
going  into  ''the  provinces."  Accompanied  by 
M.  Coquelin,  she  will  appear  in  Manchester 
towards  the  end  of  June. 

Ottb  readers  perhaps  know  that  the  Princess's 
Theatre  is  to  be  pulled  down,  and  tiiat  so  early 
a  day  as  Wednesday  next  is  fixed  for  the  last 
performance  within  its  walls.  The  Princess's 
will,  however,  rise  again,  and  no  doubt  in 
better  form  than  at  present.  It  is  not  a  yery 
old  house,  as  anyone  can  see  who  looks  carefully 
at  the  style  of  it.  The  stage  is  deep,  which  fits 
it  for  the  production  of  spectacle,  but  both  pro- 
scenium and  auditorium  are  too  high,  and  there 
is  hardly  a  seat  in  the  theatre,  except  in  the 
third  row  of  stalls,  in  which  one  feels  that  one 
is  exactly  where  one  would  wish  to  be.  There 
is  i)lenty  of  space  absorbed  by  the  building,  but 
it  is  chiefly  devoted  to  a  palatial  lobby  and 
giant  refreshment  rooms.  The  sense  of  roomi- 
ness vanishes  when  one  gets  properly  inside. 
Indeed— to  be  brief  about  it— the  Princess's 
Theatre  is  one  of  the  least  skilfully  planned  in 
London.  It  is  about  forty  years  old,  and  that 
was  a  bad  period  in  theatre  building.  The 
Princess's  has  neither  the  virtues  of  more  aged 
playhouses  nor  those  of  the  playhouses  of  Mr. 
rhipps. 

Miss  Ellen  Tebby's  benefit,  which  is  ap- 
pointed for  Thursday  next,  the  20th  inst., 
will  be  noteworthy  by  reason  of  the  performance 
of  King  Rent's  Daughter,  Mr.  W.  G.  Wills's 
rendering  in  one  act  of  Henrik  Herz's  poem. 
Mr.  Irving  plays  *'Oount  Tristan,"  and  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  *  *  itolanthe."  There  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  part  of  the  heroine  will  be 
particularly  suited  to  Miss  Terry. 

Dutch  plays  begin  in  London  on  the  eyening 
of  June  7.  We  tf  ust  the  performances  of  the 
company  will  be  chiefly  confined  to  Dutch 
domestic  drama  and  to  such  historical  drama  as 
is  really  Dutch.  It  can  be  no  privilege,  and  is 
not  likely  to  bo  any  attraction,  to  the  London 
plajgoer  to  see  Dutch  actors  perform  in  his- 
torical drama  that  is  not  their  own,  for  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  haye  among  them  an  artist  like 
Bistori,  who  can  put  new  interest  into  what 
English  performers  have  already  made  familiar. 
The  success  of  the  Dutch  enterprise  at  the 
Imperial  Theatre  will  much  depend  upon  the 
strictness  with  which  the  individuality  of  the 
company— which  will  be  the  one  attractive 
novelty  to  the  English  public— is  adhered  to. 
By  all  means  let  us  see  the  Dutch  at  home,  as 


it  were,  and  not  the  Dutch  in  foreign  cUssioal 
or  historical  drama. 

Cupid,  the  last  after-piece  of  much  importance 
produced  in  London,  and  played  nightly  at  the 
Boyalty  Theatre,  is  important  chiefly  as  a  pretty 
spectacle  and  a  piece  abounding  in  tuneful  airs. 
It  will  probably  haye  a  yery  long  run,  for  it 
has  little  literary  merit,  and  is  supported  by  au 
excellent  orchestra  and  by  a  company  in  wnich 
the  principle  of  natural  scdection  is  especially 
apparent.  Aldershot  and  la  haute  finance — the 
best  patrons  of  the  drama— are  perfectiy  of 
accord  that  talent  is  not  the  only  thing  tiiat  is 
desirable  at  the  theatre;  and  certain  of  the 
tableaux  now  represented  in  Deau  Street  are 
possibly  scarcely  inferior  in  attractiveness  to 
the  tableaux  at  Oromwell  House. 

The  emotions  of  M«  Yictor  Hugo  on  finding 
that  Mdlle.  Bartet  was  equal  to  the  part  of  the 
young  Queen  in  Buy  Bias  have  been  carefully 
exploUi  in  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
Th^^tre  Frangais.  Had  the  yeteran  poet  been 
a  more  frequent  playgoer,  his  discovery  of 
Mdlle.  Bartet*s  capacity  would  have  been  less 
sudden  and  less  effective.  Mdlle.  Bartet  is,  up 
to  the  present  time,  one  of  those  privileged  per- 
sons who  haye  never  conspicuously  failed.  She 
has  sensibUity  as  well  as  vivacity,  extreme  in- 
telligence as  well  as  good  looks ;  and  from  her 
first  appearance  at  the  Yaudeville  to  this,  her 
latest,  at  the  Erangais,  it  has  been  evident  that 
she  was  no  ordinary  comedian,  and  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  fix  precisely  the  limit  of  her 
achievements.  At  the  same  time,  she  has  never 
actually  displayed  the  electrical  quality  of 
genius  in  which  certainly  her  predecessor,  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  has  not  been  wanting.  Mdlle. 
Bartet*s  best  performances  in  high  comedy  and 
quiet  pathos  nave  suggested  not  so  much  the 
genius  of  the  stage  as  the  presence  of  ajperson- 
ality  exceedingly  mobile  and  attractive  m  daily 
life.  To  make  the  characters  she  assumed  not 
so  much  wonderful  as  interesting  and  sympa- 
thetic has  been  thus  far  what  she  has  mainly 
done.  But,  after  all,  her  D^sir^e  Delobelle  was  so 
perfect  of  its  kind— so  peculiar  by  its  faultless- 
ness — ^that  it  is  hardly  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
her  talent  should  suffice  her  as  the  heroine  of 
Buy  Bias,  The  raptures  of  M.  Hugo  on  finding 
himself  satisfactorily  interpreted  were  therefore 
unnecessary,  though  excusable. 


MUSIC. 

1£B.  F.  H.  OOWEN'S  OANTATA,   FIRST  BICHTEB 
OOirCEBT,  ETO. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Co  wen,  an  English  musician  of  great 
promise,  wrote,  in  1876,  a  cantata,  TAo 
Corsair,  founded  on  Byron's  poem.  The  work 
was  produced  with  success  at  the  last  Birming- 
ham Festival,  but  was  only  heard  in  London 
for  the  first  time  on  Wednesday,  May  d.  The 
romantic  and  tragic  tale  of  the  pirate  Conrad 
and  his  bride  Medora,  and  the  dramatic  libretto 
by  Mr.  B.  E.  Francillon,  haye  inspired  the 
composer  to  write  some  yery  charming  and 
original  music.  The  orchestration  is  specially 
deyer  and  effective ;  the  orchestra,  in  fact,  plays 
a  prominent  part  throughout  the  work.  We 
may  particularly  note  the  pleasing  choruses  for 
female  yoices,  the  music  assigned  to  Medora, 
and  the  characteristic  *  *  Dance  of  Almas."  We  do 
not  enter  into  any  special  details,  as  the  work 
has  already  been 'reviewed  in  these  columns. 
The  solo  parts  were  excellently  rendered  by 
Mrs,  O^ood,  Mdme.  Marie  Boze,  Mr.  Barton 
McGuckin,  and  Mr.  Frederick  King.  The  work 
was  well  performed,  and  conducted  oy  the  com- 
poser. 

A  large  audience,  including  many  musical 
celebrities,  assembled  at  St.  James's  Hall  on 
Monday  eyening.  May  10,  for  the  first  Bichter 
Concert  of  the  second  series.  The  appearance  of 
the  famous  oonductory  Herr  Bichter,  was  thQ 
uigiiizea  Dy '^^jv^v./p^L^^         ♦ 
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fiignal  for  long  and  loud  applause.  Wagner^p 
overture,  Die  Mtiatersinger,  was  given  with 
wonderful  Btrength,  brilliancy,  and  clearness  of 
detail,  and  served  well  to  display  the  excellent 
qualities  of  both  orchestra  and  conductor.  This 
was  followed  by  Beethoven's  first  symphony. 
(All  the  nine  are  promised  at  these  concerts, 
and,  as  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  chronological 
oilier.)  The  performance  was  a  very  fine  one, 
but  the  second  movement  {andante)  was  slightly 
heavy,  especially  at  the  commencement.  It 
would  seem  difficult  to  assign  a  good  reason 
for  the  omission  of  the  short  repeat  in  this  move- 
ment. Mr.  £.  Dannreuther  played  in  an  un- 
usually clear  and  brilliant  manner  Mr.  0.  H.  H. 
Parry*8  dilBoult  concerto  in  F  sharp  major.  He 
particularly  distinguished  himself  in  the  long 
and  difficult  cadenza  at  the  close.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  this  work  when  produced  a 
short  time  ago  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  On  a 
second  hearing,  the  first  movement  gains  in 
interest^  but  our  general  opinion  of  the  work 
remains  the  same.  Kerr  Henschel  was  the 
Tocaliat,  and  sang  in  his  very  best  manner  a 
scena  ( Wo  berg  ich  mich)  from  Weber's  Eary- 
anthe,  accompanied  to  perfection  by  the  band. 
He  also  gave  two  songs  of  Brahms,  with  piano- 
forte accompaniment  by  Herr  Frantzen.  The 
concert  concluded  with  an  impressive  rendering 
of  Schumann's  fourth  symphony  in  D  minor. 
We  must,  howeyer,  recal  the  last  performance 
of  this  work  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  when  the 
first  and  last  movements  were,  in  our  opinion, 
given  with  more  energy  and  enthusiasm.  Herr 
Bichter  is  a  maryellous  conductor.  His  manner 
ii  singularly  simple  and  unobtrusive;  and  his 
sucoess  is  due  not  so  much  to  what  he  does  at  the 

eorformanoe  as  to  what  he  does  beforehand, 
e  knows  by  heart  the  works  to  be  rendered ; 
he  conducts  the  performances  and,  still  more 
wonderful,  the  reheareals  without  book ;  and  he 
has  also  the  gift  of  imparting  his  knowledge  to 
the  band,  and  in  doin^  so  spares  neither  time 
nor  trouble.  He  obtains  the  most  wonderful 
gradations  of  tone,  delicate  pianoa  and  powerful 
J'orteBy  while  the  phrasing,  general  expression, 
and  enaemhle  playing  are  ail  that  can  be  desired. 
The  second  concert  will  take  place  on  Thursday, 
May  20. 

Ur.  Hans  von  Eiilow  was  the  pianist  at  the 
third  concert  of  the  Musical  Uuiou  last  Tues- 
.day,    and     took    part    in    Beethoven's     trio  j 
in   D    (op.    70).      We   cannot   remember  to  i 
have  ever  heard  a  more  delicate  and  in  every  ' 
sense  finished  performance  of  this  beautiful  , 
work.     Dr.  Billow  gavo  in  addition  some  piano-  i 
forte  solos    by   Brahms,   Chopin,    atd   Liezt.  ' 
Bis  very  fine  playing  was  much  appreciated  by 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience.    He  is  to 
sppear  again  at  the  next  matinie,  on  May  2o. 
'ihd  concerted  pieces  were   Haydn's  quartetc 
in  F  (No.  82)  and  Mendelssohn's  quiutett  in 
B  fiat  (op.  87).     The  execiitiuts  were,  as  usual. 
Signer  Papini  and  Messrs.  Wiener,  Hollauder, 
Haan,  ana  Lassen e. 

The  fourth  and  last  subscription  concert  of 
the  Borough  of  Hackney  Choral  Association 
took  place  on  Tuesday  evening  ia^t,  and 
commenced  with  an  excellent  performance  oi 
Dr.  Stainer's  sacred  canta'a,  T/ie  Daughter  o/ 
Jairm,  The  music  is  yery  pleasing,  and 
written  with  skiJl  and  luste.  We  would 
particularly  notice  the  opening  choral  recitative. 
'*  The  Waiiifig ; "  a  diorus  lor  female  voices, 
which  is  both  quaint  and  original ;  a  song  for 
tenor,  '*  My  Hope  is  in  the  h^verla sting ; "  and  a 
recitative,  ''Maid,  I  say  to  thee.  Arise."  The 
solos  were  well  rendered  by  Miss  Marian 
Williams,  Mr.  Frank  Boyle,  and  Mr.  E.  Hilton. 
Mendelssohn's  114th  Psalm  was  well  sung 
by  the  choir.  The  second  part  of  the  programme 
included  Beethoven's  symphony  in  D,  Schu- 
mann's Qipay  Life^  itossini^s  Charity  for  fenude 
voices,  a  song  from  Haydn's  tkamnu,  and 
Adam's  oyerture  Qiralda.    The  ohoral  singing 


was  not  quite  up  to  the  mark  of  previous  con- 
certs, but,  as  Mr.  Front's  choir  as  a  rule  sing 
marvellously  well,  a  *'  little  short  of  the  mark 
by  no  means  implies  a  bad  performance.  Four 
concerts  are  promised  for  the  next  season,  the 
dates  of  which  will  be  duly  announced. 

J.  S.  SHEDLOCK. 


SIB  JOHir  GOSS. 


We  regret  to  announce  the  decease  of  Sir  John 
Qoss  in  his  eightieth  year.  He  studied  under 
Attwood,  organist  of  St.  Paul's  and  a  favourite 
pupil  of  Mozart.  He  succeeded  his  master  at 
St.  Paul's  in  the  year  1838 ;  and  eighteen  years 
later  became  one  of  the  composers  to  the  Chapet 
fioyal.  He  was  knighted  in  1872,  and  made 
Doctor  of  Music  at  Cambridge  in  1870.  His 
works  are  widely  known  in  this  country,  and 
highly  esteemed.  We  may  mention  one  of  his 
best-known  anthems,  1/  we  believe  that  Jesus 
died  (composed  for  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington),  the  celebrated  glee  There  is  Beauty 
on  the  Mountain,  and  his  work  on  Harmony  and 
Thorough-bass.  One  of  his  anthems,  L%ft  up 
thine  Eyes,  for  eight-part  chorus,  tenor,  solo, 
and  organ,  was  performed  on  March  16  at  the 
first  concert  of  the  Bach  Choir  this  season. 
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MR.    HERBERT    SPENCER'S    NEW    WORKS. 
Jut  pabliahsd,  8ro,  cloth,  7s. 

CEREMONIAL   INSTITUTIONS.    Being 
I'art  IV.  of  the  Iouhciples  or  SoaoLOor.    cnie  flnt  portion  ui 

Vul.  II.>     Bjr  UKUHHRX  £:P£KCI:;K. 

Alto,  6ro,  cloth,  9b, 

THE  DATA  of  ETHICS.    Being  the  first 
portion  of  tiM  I'auicirLBs  or  Ernies.  B7  JiKsaKKx  Stk^ojul 
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HE     DOCTRINE     of     EVOLUTION. 

Mr.  IIKKBKBT  8P£^CKR-B  WOKK.S. 
FIHST  riUSCIl'LKH.     16*. 
rULNCIPLKH  of  »l()IX)(iY.    S  Tola.    31|. 
riaNClPLKS  uf  I'tfVCilOLCOY.    Svoli.    36i. 
ritl>CIl*LiiS  of  SC)CHJIX)GY.     Vol.  I.    Sit. 
rKIlEMOXIAL  IXHTITUTIOSS.    ?■. 
THE  DATA  of  KTiUCii.    St. 

OTHER  WORKS. 
SOCIAL  8TA  riCi».     I0«. 
KOUCATION.    0«.    Ciic«p  Edition,  3s.  6a. 
L^^Ak'H.     XtoU.     I«t. 
E69AY8  (Thinl  berles).    fc. 
A  dftoilcU  liAt  uf  Ur.  bi'i.KCBi{'8  Works  may  be  bad  on  appUoatioD. 
WILUAUS  St  NOJIOATB,  14,  Heuritrita-ttrect,  Coveiit-giirduD,  Loudon;  and 
U,  eoutlj  FnxliTiuk-ttievt,  bdiubuqfU. 
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Uandiome,  LighU  ond  Roomn. 

ARRON'S 

{Regitmrtd,) 

NOCKABOUT 
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AG. 

Clin  oiily  ba  obtained  direct  from  the  Manafacturer.  IlAJlItON.  the 
T(>((ri*i«'  L'9>o))vrutiv0  btorv,  3M,  High  Holburo,  iic^t  .Smthanipton* 
buliaiiijp.    Uemored  tnm  No.  841.    IliMtraled  Cal«logu«  grAlis. 


miiLANI)    UAILWAY. 
TOtRIST     AUUANCiE3I,E.NT8,     1880. 

FIRST   and  THIRD   CLASS   TOURIST 
TICKET8,  avallabl<>,  with  tome  esoeplioua,  until  SI  ST  DECBUBEB, 
ItMi,  wlU  be  iasoed  ftem  May  lat  to  the  Slat  OotoUr,  iseo. 

For  FtotleaUtn,  sas  Time  TaUes  and  rrognuoiaM,  teucd  1^-  tbe 
Company. 

Dsrtv,  April,  1880,  ^^^  KOBLB,  Qemral  llMu«er. 


THEATRES. 
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O   U  K  T        T   H    E   A   T   K  K. 

Leaaeo  and  Manager,  Mr.  Wll.80ir  BAKEKn. 
Xo-uight,  at  8,  a  ViAj,  In  flve  aeia, 

YUK     ULJJ     LOVE    and    tbe   NEW. 
By  BKOVsOV  UoiTAKD  and  J.  AUCKT.    Moaan.  Cochlan,  nsbar,  Lextha. 
I^rica,  JLtacre,  livluum,  Ataun,  iAwa^laa,  Phtppe,  and  Amob  I  MaiuuM  a! 
JtoMile,  Kiuvry,  Uiilttnl,  J.  Huaeiie,  aud  V^hiie.  * 

Mudaiue  MoUJlslsKA  will  ai>pear  tnreiy  day,  at  t.  In  Mr.  J.  Momut) 
Eugiiah  veralun  i»t  "La  iMura  aux  C«ni6«lM,"  entUkd 

H  K  A  K  T  tt  £  A  S  K, 
Spodally  r»-written  for  Madame  Mo4J«aka. 

Utaractvra  by  Meeuamca  Moujuaka,  Eui«ry,  Varre.  GISard,  and  R  G  U 
Tliier*  {  u«»nt.  Aritiur  ilaorv,  t'rioe,  lloluiau,  litf  1^,  Uoagiw,  1*1111) a 
and  U.  W.  Auaon.  *^*^ 

fromlltlUft.    Nolbai. 


D 


R     U     R     Y 


LANE. 


Leaeee  and  Manager,  Mr.  AtTOUsm  Hauis. 

<kt  8,  LA  FILLH;  1>L  MAJJAMK  A>i«OT. 

aiailes.Corn6U.4  d'.\uk»,  utuudy,  lUto  buUivau  ;  AlrWiUurJ  U«M.a. 
Choiiu  ot  IXU.    upura  Uaud.    Coi.uactwr,  Mr.  Wallcratwa. 

At  lu,  DitiiM  Fraucoiaj,  uucuiud  iiigbtiy. 

L  L  b     b  1  It  i£  N  K  a. 
Grand  Daltct,  at  10.3  *.     Mu»iu  by  W ALLLni^TUV.     Mdllca.  ralladiao,  I  tr« 
civul,  Fwlior,  liuaauu  ;  Ueaers.  Wkitu,  bwro/,  aud  Bradbury.  Uai  .  t  JlMia, 
Mr.  Jwbu  liAuUiii.         •         No  bvuKlug  luea. 
MO.iM.NU  I'LUtOllMANCKs,  rtATLUl/Al  >ud  WniT-MOKUAT. it  Si*. 

DUKK'S     THEATRE,    tiolboru. 
)lr.  C.  WlLUOX,  U-aaee  aud  Maugw. 
X'AUL  MkUTT'S  bttuciMfut  Drama, 

MilW    HaBYLON, 
WLl  be  reproduced  on  a  uiuat  G.aU>rat«  acaltf  un  WIIIT-MOXDAT. 
MJaa  CAuOLlMb  11  ILL  aa  iH£L  LOttULUElt,  aud  pOMrarftti  cuepur, 
Ai.  lliu  i>rigiuiU  ulTeuU  lajprovcU. 

Tli«  ikiiiiaiou  al  b«a— luiierMU's  with  tbe  Uorae  Salaa-CnaienM  m  « 
Ual  Maaque  Nigiit :  Huiiciui;  ou  ttie  cry»ial  i'laUonu— lieoawM«l  90  Ui 
UnitiU  tup  \)^y  t  Iba  Uac«— Twe  TiiaUiva  Kuibaakiucnt  ijy  .Nigdt—Iak 
I'uiuvca'  Kitctieu  lu  b««cu  Hiala,  ac. 

Tuu  grvaiust  ki>ectiicle  «v«r  aovu. 
\>  un-AlUALAy,  ttJJth  Kight  of  ** Kew  Batyloa." 

L^    O    L    L    Y       T    ii    E    A   T   tt  K 

-L  Loaaee  and  Manager,  Mr.  J.  L.  Toout. 

xo-uight,  4iud  tiuie,  ai  »..»>,  a  uu»t  ongitiai  CouMsUy,  lu  thrac  acts.  oaJtd 

T MIS    u  1' r K u    u a u B 1, 
By  u^xar  J.  liTKov. 
Meaara.  J.  L.  Toole,  John  uuilugtou,  Ii.  W.  Uarden,  T.  Sidney,  aod  E.D. 
Ward  ;  Jltaaea  Ltuau  Cavalier,  ituiaua  flaUilpa,  aud  iiuiUy  ta»tm. 
rrvcvdvd,  at  /.3U,  by  i)tuXV  Aa  A  l\>ol'. 

Coucluduirf  wuit  A  MAltUlKD  MAClUbLOR. 

Dour*  upou  at  i.  IMoea  is.  lo  JUi  <la.  Box  oittoa  open  tO  till  A.  K«  IM 
iur  boukhig.    >u  fr««!  lut. 

L~0    b"E       T    H    E   a  T  R  Ji 

Manager,  Mr.  Alex.  Mkhdeksox. 
LE8    CLOCuhb    DM.    COK.VKViLLE. 
VVHITHUNTIUK  HuUUAy.S,_SATUUUAr,  Mat  1A,  witli  vrtjtmiljTitai  on. 

r  M  P  E  R  1  A  L      T  II  E  A  T  K  h, 

JL    BhakBpen'a  Comedy,  A»  XoXi  LIKE  IT, 

overy  alt«<riiuou  at  J,  In  wblcb  Moaus.  Lionel  Braogh,  Henaan  Tciia,  V(. 
tarruu,  M^viia  Bciiew,  F.  kiverill,  K.  V,  l^lgar,  J.  nanuUtcr,  C.L«,  <r. 
Covtfuiry,  r.t'UiiUM,  £.  Allbruuk,  F.  bivplioua,  U.  Trevor,  t.  Uumh,  .tJ 
Hua  Liiuw,  Mm  Ureaawell,  Miaa  llruutuu«  Mlaa  byirU  UuOMa  wiU  at^por 
biagv  Mauagur,  Mr.  COk. 

Tbo  doora  open  at  S.3U{  Orartar*  «c  *jib\  Uenedy  predady  at  1; 
Oaiita^'ua  d.4&. 

NigUi  rcrformauces  en  Wedneedayv  and  SAtordayi.  Soori  opto  it  *. 
"^0.  1  Kut'AD  II10  COUXUt,"  at  /.«U ;  "' A»  kUU  LlKB  11*,''  at  a.ii,  wtfn 
the  aanio  pywurlul  ca»t  at  lu  ttia  aftwaoon. 

FY   C  E   U   M       T  H  E  A  T  K  ii. 

*  *  bole  l«aao«  and  Manager,  Mr.  HksrY  iBTillo. 

MbltCUAhT     OF     VJ:;MC  Isi.-Wtii  uuia. 
Every  eveumg,  at  8.1&. 

bilJfLocK-Alr.  IKVIXQ.      IX>UTIA—Miaa  ELLEN  TtUKT. 
MOIIM.NU  l'LKl>OU&lA>Cfc.  uflbe  MiultCaA>r  OF  VkMtk,  I'OlUT 
(.^ATl;Kl)Ar^  aiay  lixu,  at  t  o'clock. 

ttrtiiAXK— Mr.  IKVIKU.     I'OBTIA— MIm  ELLEN  TKBIUT. 
Box  Olllce  op«u  lU  to  6,  under  tbe  dirqction  of  Ux.  J.  BPIt*T.   An  ta*. 

LY   C   E   U   M      T   H  E  A  T  K  K 
Mlaa  ELLEN  TElUlI'd  BENEFIT,  TliUItiU>Al  KEXT.  )Ur  A 
kiM  iterioruMUce  will  oumuieuea,  at  7.«&,  with  tne 

MEUCllAtiT     0»     VEKICK, 
Terminating  with  the  Itial  bcvne. 

lX>KnA— Mlaa  KLLk.S  TERRr.     BUTLOOK>Mr.  IB^lXa. 
After  wuich  will  be  pxuduced  (tor  tbe  flrat  iIjim;  au  lOjd  ia  «a«  aci 
eutitiid  lOLAMTHK. 

Adapted  aud  re- written  by  W.  U.  VViLU  (igm  UfniK  BkUS  Vtm, 
''King  U«ii<<°a  Dau<;lit«r.'' 
lOuAX  111k;— Mua  bLLBN  TBUBY.    COUKT  TBlSTAX-'air.  ISVISJ. 
aceue  ;  a  U-tr ueii  ^llawaa  UraYeuJ.    Muaw  by  A4r.  llauBltou  t  .attf- 


a 
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EW      SADLER'S      WELLS. 

Proprietor  oud  Manager,  Mr».  S.  F.  BatKMAX. 

TMIi        llAVll*MM 

JOAUVIH  HiUiBa'S  fuiuoua  Amencan  filay  iieactipliTe  of  lUa  ia  the  far 
VV«.at,  aa  depicted  l;y  Urvi  llarte. 

BANuY    Mc-Oi^   (a  Miner) -Mr.  BAXKIX. 

Meaara.  W.  E.  a<«urtdMi,  o.  U  alatow,  M.  liugbam,  1^.  ilu  UaJ,  L  Ilanl^ 
J.  l-uukoa,  II.  Lee,  J.  Mtehanlsun,  aud  Harry  Hawk  ;  Hi*.  McKae  lUiAi.^ 
•kUasea  Cora  'I'auuer,  J.  tValdroti,  aud  h.  Altuulo. 

Auw  sceiK-ry,  depict  lug  thu  luuuutaiu  pastes,  rude  log  bata,  an  J  fitaS 
txeoaofuiaturulB,  palutod  by  Thoa.  IV.  Had  aud  aawauat..  

PRINCE    of    WALES'S    THEATKE. 
Loaaee  and  Manager,  Mr.  UMUa  Baoca. 
Aide  eronlng,  at  7.M,  an  vrigiual  Cuiuedietta, 

A      HAFFY     FAIB, 

aj  a,  'iuh.rjtx  ajiiTa. 

At  8.40,  Hebmav  MRSiVALii  aud  F.  U  uuorii,9'8  original  T^, 
F  U  K  O  E  1*  >  M  E  -  ^  O  1-. 
(Dy  arrangement  with  Mtaa  Ueuevl^re  Watd.) 
Characters  by   JiUa  Ovuevieva  Ward,  Mt«.  Beruanl  ttarte.  M"  K«« 
I'atiMOu,  Mrs.  Leigh  Murray,  Miaa  Aunie  Layiou ;  Mr.  LdgMT  Urw«.  »'' 
FtucKtuu,  Mr.  Btorbohiu  ir«a,  Mr.  Edwbi  Boui^,  Mr.  lau  lidbtflMa,  «'" 
Hr.  Jwhu  CU>  tou. 

iNMira  open  at  7.30.    Ko  Fees  ef  any  deacriiAlea. 
L'A  YEN  TUMI  EKE. 
Mtaa  (ieuerteve  Ward  and  Engtisb  Company.  ^ 
In  couscqaence  yf  the  groat  sncoa»a  of  the  French  alaiiwie  on  »•■«. 
last,  the  jMsrfonuaucc  wUl  IM  KEFEATED  ou  »Ll».Nfc:^l»Al  .M«»k.N..\' 
AluXr,  MAY  W,  When  the  onUaaiy  prioca  wifa  be  charged,     t* .i»  «*  " 
booked  at  uuoe.  - 

KO   Y  A  L  T  Y      T  H  E  A  X  K  b. 
Lnace,  Mr.  EoOAa  BlWCK  ;  Manager,  Mr.  W.  A.  flAWAtn. 
Tins  Kvauiitg,  at  8,  'A°  H  E  M  1  b. 

FoUowod,  at  l».4i,  by  C  U  Fl  ii.  .,..«•-.  sji 

MeMm.  Ctiatlee  Aahfoid.  B.  MrJck,  ».  Wl  Uoaoo,  t»aT*l  "••«'•  •"J^ 
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Thi  Editob  etmnot  undertake  to  return,  or 
to  eorreepond  mth  the  toriteri  of,  refected 
mtMiueeript, 

B  it  partienlathf  requeeted  that  M  hueineM 
lettere  regarding  the  eupply  of  the  paper, 
^e.,  may  he  addreued  to  the  Pttblishss, 
and  not  to  the  Editob. 


LITERATURE. 
The  Sihbert  Leeturee,  i879.  The  Origin  and 
Growth  of  Eeligion,  as  Ulustratea  hy  the 
Beliyion  qf  Ancient  Sgypt.  By  P.  Le 
Page  Benouf.  (Williama  &  Norgate.) 
Thb  Hibbert  Lectures  are  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  origin  and  growth  of  religion. 
Prof.  Max  Muller's  lectores  treat  of  the 
religions  of  India,  Mr.  Renoufs  of  the  re- 
ligion of  ancient  Egypt.  The  earliest  known 
forms  of  these  religions  present  themselves 
in  different  degrees  of  development.  The 
oldest  Vedio  hymns  are  the  product  of 
t  very  simple  faith,  and  we  can  trace  the 
progress  of  the  Hindu  mind,  in  its  search 
afler  the  Infinite,  through  successive  stages, 
uatil  it  reaches  its  highest  expression  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  Upanishads.  The  sublimest 
conceptiMis  of  the  £^^tian  mind,  on  the 
contrary,  are  among  the  most  ancient,  while 
its  sul»equent  history  is  one  of  slow  de- 
terioration and  decay.  Like  Athen6  from 
the  brain  of  Zens,  the  Egyptian  religion 
emerges  from  the  thought  of  prehistoric 
times  in  foil  maturity  of  beauty ;  but  the 
process  by  which  its  moral  code  and  its  noble 
conception  of  the  Deity  were  developed  is  as 
unknown  as  is  the  process  by  which  themassi  ve 
itones  of  the  Pyramids,  which  belong  to  the 
Bame  remote  ages,  were  built  into  their  place. 
This  mnique  character  of  the  religion  of 
ancient  Egypt  naturally  attracts  Mr.  Benouf 
to  the  earlier  and  purer  forms,  which  he 
treats  with  interesting  detail,  and  with  his 
usual  severe  and  accurate  scholarship.  We 
could,  however,  have  wished  that  he  had 
generalised  his  facts,  and  shown  what  light  he 
considers  them  to  throw  upon  the  many  prob- 
lems conneeted  with  the  Origin  and  Growth 
of  Religion,  which  is  the  title  of  his  lectures. 
In  the  Egyptian  religion  the  polytheistic 
and  monotheiBtic  doctrines  constantly  appear 
together  in  the  same  context,  without  any 
thought  of  inconsistency  in  the  mind  of  the 
worshipper.  Nevertheless, 
*' A  highly  cultured  and  intelligent  people  like 
^  ^gJftitaxB  did  not  simply  acquiesce  in  the 
polytheistio  view  of  things,  and  efforts  are 
Tisible^from  the  very  first  to  cling  to  the  notion 
of  {he*  unity  of  God.  The  '  Self-existent  or 
Setf-beooming  One,'  the  'One  of  One,'  the 
'  One  without  a  second,'  ...  are  applied 
to  this  or  that  ffod;  each  in  his  turn  being  con* 
odered  as  the  Supreme  GK>d  of  gods." 
In  opposition  to  **  many  very  eminent  scholars 
who  maintain  that  the  Egyptian  religion  is 
^nentially  monotheistic,"  Mr.  Renouf  contends 
that  ^  the  magnificent  predicates  of  the  one 
ttid  only  Gh>d,  however  recognised  by  Egyptian 
orthodoxy,  never,  in  fact,  led  to  actual 
Monotheism ;  but  stopped  short  in  Pantheism." 
He  thinks  **  no  words  can  more  distinctly  ex- 
pNM  the  notion  of '  self-existent  Being '  than  [ 


ehepera  cheper  fesef  .  .  .  but  the  word 
eh^era  signifies  ^caro^o^tM  as  wellas  being,  and 
the  scaralMkeus  was  in  fact  an  object  of  worship, 
as  a  symbol  of  divinity."  He  rejects  also,  as  a 
definition  of  the  Deity,  the  literal  translation 
of  nuhpu  nuh — **^  I  am  that  I  am  "—because 
the  ^'passages  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead 
where  they  occur  do  not  contain  any 
mysterious  doctrine  about  the  Divine  nature." 
The  word  Nutar,  God,  is  closely  allied  to 
nutra,  in  which  he  considers  the  ^*  palm-shoot " 
as  a  determinative  not  of  signification  but  of 
sound.  He  finds  the  notion  expressed  by 
these  words  in  the  Coptic  nomti,  "power, 
strength,  fortify."  He  quotes  texts  in  which 
this  meaning  occurs,  and  refers  to  the  demotic 
in  the  Tablet  of  Canopus,  where  nutra  is 
translated  j(U,  to  strengthen,  to  fortify.  He 
concludes,  therefore,  that  the  Egyptian  nutar 
as  a  name  of  Ood  means  power,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  Hebrew  El;  and  that  the 
common  expression  nutar  nutra  exactly  corre- 
sponds to  El  Shaddai,  the  name  by  which  God 
was  known  to  the  Patriarchs.  This  identity 
of  meaning  is  "  the  most  remarkable  point  of 
contact  between  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  re- 
ligion." In  this  view,  we  may  remark,  he 
differs  from  M.  de  Roug6,  who  regards  the 
"  palm-shoot "  as  a  determinative  of  **  T^ter- 
nelle  jeunesse  renouveI6e  p6riodiquement " 
(Bev.  Arch,,  Juin  1 860),  rendering  nutar  nutra 
''dieu  devenant  dieu"  {Chrestom.  iii.  25). 
However  this  may  be,  the  Egyptians  in  all 
periods  of  their  history  spoke  of  Nutar  in  the 
singular  number ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  translators  of  the  Bible  into  Coptic, 
while  generally  avoiding  the  use  of  Old 
Egyptian  dogmatic  words,  adopted  nutar  as 
expressive  of  their  notion  of  God.  He 
quotes  Cardinal  Newman^s  idea  of  what 
Christians  mean  by  God,  and  then  frankly 
confesses : — 

'*  Now,  as  I  carefully  examine  each  paragraph 
of  this  beautiful  passage,  I  am  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge that  single  parallel  passages  to  match  can 
be  quoted  from  Egyptian  far  more  easily  than 
from  either  Greek  or  Boman  religious  litera- 
ture." 

Mr.  Renouf  has  done  good  service  in  pro- 
posing to  translate  madt  by  Eight  or  Law,  as 
including  the  ideas  of  Truth  and  Justice. 
He  therefore  gives  as  the  title  of  the  125th 
chapter  of  the  Ritual,  "  The  Hall  of  Twofold 
Right "  and  "  The  Hall  of  Law ; "  and  even 
translates  Tnad-xeru  ("  one  whose  word  is  law  ") 
by  "triumphant"  instead  of  "justified"  or 
vSridique.  The  primitive  notion  of  madt  is 
the  geometrical  "  right "  as  opposed  to  x^^ 
"  bent,"  but  when  it  is  translated  "law"  its  op- 
posite is  arfet,  "  lawlessness."  Meat  is  there- 
fore Law  as  the  governing  force  of  the  universe 
in  its  moral  as  well  as  in  its  physical  aspect. 
When  madt  is  so  regarded  we  find  that  "  the 
triumph  of  Right  over  Wrong  is  the  burden 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  Egyptian  texts  which 
have  come  down  to  us."  The  gods  are  said 
to  live  by  it:  "Thou  art  the  Lord  of 
Righteousness  {madt)  hating  iniquity;" 
"Hail  to  Thee,  Ra-Tmu-Horus,  One  God, 
living  by  Right,"  anx  om  madt.  This  mean- 
ing seems  to  us  identical  with  the  Zend  asha, 
and  with  the  Sanskrit  rita  as  in  the  Vedic 
hymns : — 

"  O  Indra,  lead  us  on  the  path  of  ^ita,  the  right 
path  oyer  all  evils  "  (Big-Yeda,  x.  133,  6.) 


"  The  god  SavitK  toils  on  the  right  way,  the 
horn  of  the  ^ita  is  exalted  fur  and  wide ;  the 
^«ta  resists  eyen  those  who  fight  well "  (Big- 
Veda,  yiii  86,  ^). 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
are  passages  in  which  the  Egyptian  scribe 
seems  to  give  an  intentional  ambi^ity  to 
madt,  meaning  either  Truth,  which  is  right 
speech,  or  Justice,  which  is  right  action 
{Notice  dec  Monuments  au  MusSe  du  Louvre, 
p.  58,  note). 

The  earliest  translation  of  the  Shin  an  Sinsin 
was  made  by  Dr.  Brugsch  under  the  title 
Liber  Metempsychosis  veterum  Aegyptiorum, 
It  was  Mr.  Renouf  who  proposed  the  ingenious 
interpretation,  which  has  since  been  generally 
adopted.  Booh  of  the  Breaths  of  Life.  He 
now  happily  suggests  that  it  is  a  sort  of 
Breviary  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  firom  which 
it  borrows  the  main  ideas,  while  it  avoids  the 
obscurities  of  both  matter  and  form. 

The  nature  of  Egyptian  metempsychosis 
he  considers  to  have  been  misunderstood 
through  a  confusion  with  either  Pythagorean 
or  Hindu  notions  :— 

"There  is  really  no  connexion,  either  doctrin- 
ally  or  historically,  between  the  two  systems. 
Nothing  in  the  Fythaeoreaxi  system  is  foreign 
to  previously  existing  Mellenio  modes  of  thought, 
or  requires  in  any  way  to  be  accounted  for 
by  forei^  influence;  and  its  metempsychosis 
is  essentially  based  upon  the  notions  of  expia- 
tion and  purification.  Men  were  supposed  to 
be  punished  in  various  forms  of  a  renewed  life 
upon  earth  for  sins  committed  in  a  previous 
state  of  existence.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  any 
such  concention  to  be  found  in  any  Egyptian 
text  which  has  yet  been  brought  to  Ught.  The 
only  transformations  after  death  depend,  we 
are  expressly  told,  simply  on  the  pleasure  of 
the  deceased  or  of  his  '  genius.'  Nor  is  there 
any  trace  to  be  found  of  the  notion  of  an  inter- 
mediate state  of  purification  between  death  and 
final  bliss.  Certain  operations  have  to  be  per- 
formed, certain  regions  have  to  be  travened, 
certain  prayers  to  be  recited,  but  there  is  no 
indication  of  anything  of  an  expiatorial  nature." 

Mr.  Renouf  thinks  it  impossible  to  resist 
the  conviction  that  the  Egyptian  mythology 
is  yery  similar  to  that  of  the  Indo-European 
races;  and  that,  while  the  same  drama  is 
being  acted  under  different  names  and  dis- 
guises, the  comparative  mythologist  will 
hardly  hesitate  in  assigning  the  real  name  to 
each.  For  instance,  Osiris  is  the  son  of  Seb, 
the  earth-father,  and  Nut,  the  heayen-mother 
(this  relationship  between  heaven  and  earth 
is  peculiar  to  the  Egyptian  myth).  He  weds 
his  sister  Isis,  the  Dawn,  while  they  are  in 
the  womb  of  their  mother ;  their  offspring  is 
Horus,  the  Sun  in  his  noonday  strength. 
His  brother  Set,  the  Darkness,  has  for  wife 
Nephthys,  the  Sunset.  After  Osiris  is  slain 
by  Set  he  reigns  in  the  nether-world,  like  the 
Indian  Yama,  and  there  judges  the  dead  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Twofold  Maat.  Again,  the 
god  Thoth  represents  the  Moon,  which  he 
wears  upon  his  head.  As  our  word  moon  is 
derived  from  the  Sanskrit  root  md,  to  measure, 
so  one  of  the  names  used  for  Thoth  was 
Texu,  which  was  also  the  "name  of  the 
instrument  which  corresponds  to  the  needle 
of  the  balance  for  measuring  weights,  the 
ancient  Egyptian  cubit  of  Techu."  Hence 
Thoth  is  called  "  the  measurer  of  this  earth," 
and  is  said  to  have  "  calculated  the  heaveii 
and  counted  the  stars." 
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Mr.  Benouf  tr^iucribea  »  pawtge  from  his 
Chammar  on  ib«  eeseatial  diffisrenoM  between 
the  Egjptian  tod  Semitie  language!,  ehowiag 
that  he  continues  to  di£Pl3r  f^m  M.  Maepero 
and  other  ecbolmv,  who  think  tiiat  the  two 
languagef  are  allied  in  laform^  grtmmaiicaU. 
He  aleo  argues  that  neither  Hebrews  nor 
Greeks  borrowed  any  of  their  ideas  firom 
Egypt;  and  that  the  interest  whiob  the 
Egyptian  religion  inspires  i«  derived  aolely 
from  itself : 

«  A  sense  of  the  Eternal  and  Infinite,  holy  and 
good,  goveming  the  world,  and  upon  which  we 
are  dei>endent ;  of  right  and  wrong,  of  holiness 

and  Tirtue,  of  immortality  aiid  retribution 
— such  are  the  elements  of  Egyptian  religion." 

These  pure  elements  of  religio!!,  although 
mixed  with  much  alloy  of  baser  metal,  were 
not,  as  is  frequently  asserted,  an  esoteric 
doctrine  known  to  the  scribes  and  priests 
alone,  but  were  the  common  popular  belief. 
Jo9)r  Newevham  Hoam. 


8ong8  of  the  Springtideg.    By  A.  C.  Swin- 
burne.    (Chatto  &  Windus.) 

Ms.  Swinbtteve's  new  volume  of  poems  is 
not  a  large  one,  but  the  four  pieces  which  it 
eontains  are  all  of  some  length,  and  are  more- 
over united  by  a  community  of  subject.  There 
is  a  double  meaning  in  the  word  *'  sprio  g- 
tide,"  and  either  of  the  two  possible  interpre- 
tations would  suit  the  book.  But  its  contents 
are  emphatically  studies  of  the  sea,  even  the 
last,  whioh  is  a  birthday  ode  to  Victor  Hugo, 
falling  not  unnaturally  under  this  heading. 
No  poet,  not  even  Victor  Hugo  himself,  has 
saturated  his  verse  with  the  savour  and  sound 
of  the  waves  as  has  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  it  is 
fitting  that  he  should  thus  give  up  a  separate 
volume  to  his  favourite  subject. 

The  three  pieces  which  precede  the  birth* 
day  poem  are  all,  like  it,  couched  in  ode-form, 
the  irr^ular  iambic  tirades  being  not  unfre* 
quently  interspersed  with  regular  strophic 
arrangements  in  other  metres.  **  Thalassius,'' 
the  first,  might  be  described  in  several  ways, 
but  perhaps  as  good  an  argument  as  any  other 
for  it  would  be  "  how  a  child  was  found  on  the 
seapshore  by  an  ancient  poet  and  warrior,  and  of 
his  fostering,  and  how  he  was  thrall  awhile  to 
love  and  thereafter  became  free."  The  next, 
"  On  the  Clifii,"  is  a  long  address  to  Sappho ; 
the  laat,  '*The  Garden  of  Cymodooe,"  a 
description  of  the  Island  of  Sark.  This 
latter  poem  includes  not  a  little  reference  to 
the  great  poet  whose  home  for  many  a  year 
looked  out  on  the  long  range  of  diff,  jagged 
with  its  central  scoop,  which  Sark  presents  to 
the  westward,  and  thus  leads  up  not  inappro- 
priately to  the  concluding  piece.  In  this 
'*  Garden  of  Cymodoce  "  the  strophic  portions 
are  of  especiid  beauty  and  interest,  all  the 
more  so  since  lir.  Swinburne  has  here  and 
there  taken  up  metres  which  his  -  earlier 
practice  has  associated  indissolubly  with  his 
poetical  style.  There  is  something,  for  in- 
stance, extraordinarily  attractive  in  this 
striking  of  an  old  chord  alter  fourteen  years  of 
imitation,  parody,  and  burlesque  by  hundreds 
of  writers  who  thought  they  had  the  seed, 
but  who  unquestionably  could  not  raise  the 
flower. 

"  Or  haply,  my  sea  flower,  he  fonnd  thee 
Made  iast  as  with  aaohon  to  land. 


And  bcoke,  that  his  waves  oiigUt  be  9fni»d  thei^ 

Thy  fetters  like  rivets  of  sand  t 
And  afar,  hy  the  hlast  of  him  drifted, 

Thy  hloBsom  of  heaaty  was  borne 
▲s  a  lark  by  the  heart  in  her  lifted 

To  mix  with  the  mom? 

**  By  what  raptnie  of  rage,  by  what  visien 

Of  a  heavenlier  heayea  than  above 
Was  he  moved  to  devise  thy  division 

From  the  )and  as  a  rest  for  his  love  ? 
As  a  nest  when  hiiB  wings  woald  remeasnre 

The  ways  where  of  oUl  they  weald  be 
As  a  bridebed  upbailt  for  his  plsasors 

3y  sea.rook  sad  sfaT" 

In  this  case,  at  any  rate,  there  is  not  mnefa 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  original  from 
the  oounterfeit,nor  has  the  hand  that  wrought 
Dolores  loet  its  cunning.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  indicate  all  the  separate  passages 
that  deserve  indication  both  in  this  poem  and 
in  ^  On  the  ClifEs."  As  wholes,  however,  we 
are  inclined  to  prefer  *^  Thalassius "  and  the 
**  Birthday  Ode."  The  former  is  singulariy 
well  proportioned,  free  alike  from  obscurity 
and  from  undue  diffuseness,  and  abounds  in 
{Ntfsages  of  the  greatest  beauty.  The  opening 
lines,  as  far  as  men  descripUon  is  coneenied, 
could  not  well  be  better  :•«- 

"  Upon  the  flowery  forefront  of  the  year 

One,  wandering  by  the  greygieen  April  sea, 
Foand  e»  a  resob  of  shingle  and  shallower  sand, 

Inlaid  with  starrier  gliinni»rin|(  jewellery. 
Left  for  the  sun's  love  and  the  hoht  wind's  cheer 

Along  the  foam  flowered  strano. 

Breeze-brightened,  something  nearer  sea  than 


Though  the  Ust  shoreward  blossom  friags  was 

near, 
A  babe  asleep,  with  flower-soft  faoe  that  gleamed,'* 

This  mUe-en'Schne  is  happily  maintained,  and 
the  whole  poem  abounds  with  passages  of  the 
same  kind  which  we  should  like  to  quote* 
It  will,  however,  be  better  to  give  one  of  a 
somewhat  different  and  less  purely  pictorial 
kind : — 

"  And  Hope  the  high  song  taught  him ;  Hope  whose 

eyes 
Can  sound  the  seas  unsoundable,  the  skies 
Inaooessible  of  eyesight ;  thai  oan  see 
What  earth  beholds  not,  hear  what  wind  and  sea 
Hear  not ;  and  speak  what  all  these  crying  in  one 
Oan  speak  not  to  the  sun. 
For  in  her  sovereign  eyelight  all  things  are 
Olear  as  the  closest  seen  and  kindliest  star 
That  marries  mom  and  even  and  winter  and 

spring 
With  one  love's  golden  ring. 
For  she  oan  see  tae  days  of  man,  the  birth 
Of  good  and  death  of  evil  things  on  earth 
Inevitable  and  infinite,  and  rare 
As  present  pain  is  or  henelf  is  pure. 
Yea,  she  can  hear  and  see,  beyond  all  things 
That  lighten  from  before  Time's  thunderous  wings 
Through  the  awful  circle  of  wheel  winsed  periods, 
The  tempest  of  the  twilight  of  all  gods ; 
And  higher  than  all  the  oiroUng  course  they  ran 
The  snndawn  of  the  spirit  that  was  man." 

Good,  however,  as  **  Thalassius  "  is  the 
^Birthday  Ode"  is  even  better,  and  that  not 
merely  because  it  is  bigger.  Like  ''The 
Garden  of  Cymodoce,"  it  has  a  regular 
metrical  plan  and  structure,  and  is  probably  the 
most  ambitious  piece  of  the  kind — not  except- 
ing its  author^s  ode  on  the  French  Republic-— 
that  has  recently  been  attempted  in  English. 
Extending  as  it  does  to  over  five  hundred 
lines,  the  major  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  a  run- 
ninff  survey  of  the  life  work  of  the  poet  whom  it 
oel^rates,  and  we  doubt  whether  anything  of 
the  kind  has  been  better  done.  It  is  almost 
unfair  to  quote  continually  from  a  book  whoee 
pages  do  not  much  exceed  a  single  oentuiy,  but 


thestropbe  devoted  toZes  A^fM  ^U$  (Mm 
and  its  incomparable  **  Qaatibdza ''  must  ba 
cited: — 

*<Batahl  the  glory  of  shadow  and  m|^  ny, 
The  story  of  mom  and  even 
Whose  tale  wss  writ  la  heaven. 
And  had  for  soroll  the  night,  for  esribs  tils  dsy ! 
For  scribe  the  prophet  of  the  momilu^  fir 
Bzalted  ever twiUcht  sad  her  stsr; 
For  soroU  beneath  his  ApoUomsa  hand 
The  dim  twin  wastes  of  sea  ana  gtipuneting  Uoi 
Haric,  en  the  hill  wind,  elear 
For  all  men's  hearts  tO  hear, 
Sound  like  a  stream  at  nightfall  from  the  itoep 
That  all  time's  depths  might  answer,  deep  to  deep^ 
With  trumpet-measures  of  triumphal  wail 
Fsom  woody  vale  to  ysI^ 
The  crying  of  one  for  bvs  that  str^ed  and 


Whose  bndn  took  madness  of  Ae  mmmtsia  viod." 
After  all,  mere  extracts  oan  do  little  jastioe 
to  a  regularly  planned  poem  on  such  a  icsle 
as  that  adopted  in  this  volume,  and  especiaUf 
in  the  "  Birthday  Ode."  Only  in  Dryden,  the 
gppeatest  English  master  of  the  larger  ode, 
can  anything  be  found  to  match  it  for 
substance  and  proportion — both  absolute 
requisites,  be  it  remembered,  of  this  dan  of 
composition  which  admits  of  nothing  so  Hbtle 
as  of  indefinite  splashing  about  till  the  writer 
ifl  tired — and  at  the  same  time  for  detached 
passages  of  individual  beauty. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  those 
persons  who  are  careful  and  troubled  over 
*^the  subject'*  may  find,  as  usual,  some 
stumbling-blocks  ready  for  their  feet  eren  ia 
a  volame  so  limited  in  bulk  as  is  this  lyreeent 
one.  This  is  generally  the  case  with  Mr. 
8winburne's  muse,  and  the  stumblsrs  need 
not  be  reasoned  with — ^indeed,  the  fact  of  their 
stumbling  is  sufficient  proof  of  that.  There 
are  doubtless  a  great  many  people  who  do  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Swinburne  as  to  the  msrits  of 
Tictor  Hugo  or  the  demerits  of  Dean  Stanley- 
the  Dean  has  a  fiery  little  sonnet  hurled  at  him 
in  an  Appendix — or  on  a  good  manj  other  dis- 
puted points.  For  ourselves  we  have  newr 
found  our  enjoyment  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  work 
affected  one  jot  by  the  accident  of  agreement 
or  disagreement — the  latter  being  at  least  «s 
conimon  as  the  former,  perhaps  rather  com- 
moner, with  us — with  his  views  on  any  con- 
ceivable subject.  Those  who  judge  of  their 
wine  by  the  character  of  the  bottles  into 
which  it  is  put  will  of  course  differ  from  us. 
But  what  we  have  found  about  this  work  ii 
that  it  has  the  unmistakeable  power  of  resist- 
ing time  and  change  which  nothing  bat  the 
highest  poetry  has.  There  is  much  rerse 
written  at  this  day,  and  doubtless  there  has 
been  much  written  in  all  days,  to  which  it  w 
difficult  to  refuse  a  certain  approval,  but 
which  at  the  same  time  wins,  even  with  the 
best-disposed  critic,  little  more,  or  notbiog 
more,  than  a  suech  d'estime.  There  is  alio 
some  which,  especially  in  early  youth, 
catches  the  attention  for  a  time,  but  fftiu 
singularly  to  maintain  its  grasp.  There  ii  yw 
a  third  class  which  palls  through  mere  repew- 
tion  of  the  dose.  Mr.  Swinburne's  poems 
rise  far  out  of  aU  thes^  classes.  Since  tt« 
earliest  of  them  appeared,  a  space  of  tiaie  hu 
passed  whioh  is  no  small  one  ef»n  in  ^^®/"JJ 
lifetime  of  man.  Their  author  has  not  been 
of  those  careful  mescbants  who  restnct  tw 
production  of  their  wares  lest  tt^,  «^*/* 
become  cheap  and  common.  He  has  hadtw 
iU-fortune  to  be  widely  Imitated  awi  osnet- 
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tared.  His  yismn  mi  ill  Mits  of  irritating 
rabjectf  are  eertainl^  not  of  the  least  irrita* 
ting  to  those  wbo  differ  from  him.  But,  to 
some  persons  at  any  rate,  the  charm  of  his 
work,  not  merelj  at  its  best,  but  in  all  but  its 
letsl  good  lainpUs,  la  absolutely  what  it  was. 
It  itfll  has  the  *"  lifb "  which  takes  the  reader 
off  ths  grennd,  and  the  rushing  muaio  which 
obliges  him  to  recite  rather  than  read.  Neither 
the  ^angas  of  fashion,  nor  of  thought,  nor 
of  belief  a&ct  its  attraction ;  and  no  amount 
of  somparatiTO  study  of  poetry  dulls  the 
psltto  to  its  saTOor,  or  substitutes  the  merely 
aeisatifie  satisfaction  in  knowing  how  the 
thisg  is  done  for  the  pleasure,  integral  and 
aerer  to  be  wholly  analysed,  which  a  work  of 
art  shonld  give.  We  find  in  1880  the  attrac- 
tion of  these  Sem^a  of  the  Sprinytidea  as 
great  as  we  found,  in  1864,  the  attraction  of 
JiatmUa  in  Omhfdon^  and  we  doubt  iHiether 
higher  praise  eouid  possibly  be  given  to  any 
pcMt  bj  any  reader  who  has  seriously  deyoted 
himself  to  the  eiiiioal  reading  of  poetry. 

OnoBOB  Saiktsbxtbt. 


A  Qmtemporaiy  Sisiory  qfAfairs  in  Ireland 
fnm  iQ^i  ta  i652.  Edited  by  J.  T. 
GUbert,  F.S.A.,  M.R.LA.  Vol.  IL  (Dub- 
lin:  Printed  for  the  Irish  Archaeological 
and  Celtic  Society.) 

Thb  second  Toloae  of  this  yaloable  history, 

whiek  Mr.  Qilbert  has  made  still  more  ralu- 

able  by  the  publication  of  accompanying  docu- 

msnta  in  the  Appendix,  opens  in  1649  and 

extends  to  the  latter  part  of  1651 — ^a  period 

which  has  left  a  stronger  impression  upon  the 

popular  mind  than  almost  any  other  in  Irish 

history.    Everybody  who  knows  anything  at 

all  about  history  has  heard  of  Cromwell's  pro- 

osediBgs  at  Drogheda;  and  there  can  belittle 

doabt  that  the  pages  in  this  Tolume  which 

vill  be  first  turned  to  by  its  readers  will  be 

those  in  which  Aston,  the  commander  of  the 

garrison,  reports  on  the  state  of  afihire  within 

the  assailed  town  before  its  capture.     The 

place,  it  seems,  was  ill  provided  with  pro- 

riskms  and  supplies  of  war.    Aston,  too,  was 

particularly  troubled  by  the  presence  of  certain 

ladies     some  of  them  his  own  relatives — who 

carried  on  eommunicattons  with  the  enemy. 

He  was  particularly  annoyed  by  the  conduct 

of  old  Lady  Wilmot,  and  wrote  to  Ormond 

for  leave  to  expel  her  from  the  garrison — **  for, 

though  she  be  my  grandmother,  I  shall  make 

powder  of  her  if  she  play  me  such  foul  play." 

Some    suspicions,    too,    he  seems  to   have 

had  of  one  who  was  nearw  to  him  than  his 

grandaaother.     *'  Just  now,"  he  writes,  **  ray 

wife  is  arrived,  and  just  now  I  wish  she  were 

at  Athlone." 

Hecie,  Bgein,  is  Ormond's  account  of  the 
storm.     Cromwell,  he  says  :— 

"hnveing  made  a  breach  which  he  judged 
aasaultable,  he  assaulted  it,  and  being  twice 
beaten  off,  tile  third  l^e  he  carried  it ;  all  Ids 
offioars  and  the  souldisra  promiseing  quarter  to 
such  as  would  lay  downe  their  annee,  and  per- 
formeing  it,  as  long  as  any  place  held  out, 
which  encouraged  others  to  yeeld.  But  when 
they  had  once  all  in  their  power,  and  feared  noe 
hurt  that  could  be  done  them,  then  the  word 
*Boe  quarter^  went  round,  and  the  souldiers 
wear  maiij  of  them  forced  against  their  wills 
to  kill  their  prisoners." 

Among  those  thus  slain  in  cold  blood  was 


Sir  Edmund  Vemey,  to  most  readers  a  mere 
name  among  many  others,  except  so  far  as  it 
mav  call  up  a  recollection  of  the  tragic  figure 
of  his  father,  who  died  as  Charles's  standard- 
bearer  at  Edgehill.  Tothefew  who  have  learned 
firom  his  le^rs,  still  preserved  in  the  great 
storehouse  at  Ciaydon,  to  know  the  tender- 
hearted and  honourable  Cavalier  officer,  whom 
no  political  differences  could  estrange  from 
those  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  family  ties, 
the  name  will  stand  out  almost  as  that  of  some 
dear  friend  who  may  have  perished  on  some 
well-strieken  field  in  their  own  day. 

After  all,  however,  books  like  this  with 
which  Mr.  Gilbert  has  presented  us  are  not 
made  to  be  reviewed.  lb  is  not  by  some  days 
or  weeks  of  study  that  their  worth  can  be 
measured.  Every  statement  is  valuable  by 
itself,  but  it  is  far  more  valuable  when  it  ia 
compared  with  other  statements  in  other 
books ;  and  this  comparison  can  only  be  made 
after  long  and  deliberate  special  study.  The 
statement,  for  instance,  made  in  purti.,  p. 
12,  that  Ormond  was  in  1641  one  of  "  seventy- 
eight  persons,  all  swome  to  secrecie,  to  each 
his  town  or  forte  appointed  to  secure  the  same 
for  his  majesties  intrest,"  Lord  Inniskillin 
and  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  being  among  the 
others;  and  the  further  statement  (p.  21)  of 
Ormond's  treason  to  the  Irish  rebels  as  one 
"  already  sworn  to  their  covenant,"  must  seem 
to  most  readers  to  be  a  mere  hallucination  of 
the  writer.  To  those  who  are  more  fully 
acquainted  with  the  authorities  bearing  on 
the  subject  it  appears  as  one  more  link  in 
the  chain  of  evidence  which  brings  home  to 
Charles  the  responsibility,  not  indeed  of  the 
agrarian  rebellion  in  Ulster,  but  of  a  com- 
bination with  the  Irish  Catholics  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1641  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  armed  assistance  from  them  against 
the  English  Parliament  in  exchange  for  the 
grant  of  toleration  for  their  religion.  How 
important  this  evidence  is  in  clearing  up 
difficulties  in  English  as  well  as  in  Irish 
history  it  is  needless  to  say,  and  if  Mr.  Gil- 
bert had  done  no  more  than  publish  these 
two  paragraphs  he  would  have  done  much  to 
secure  the  gratitude  of  scholars  on  this  side 
of  the  sea.  Sahtjel  R.  Gabdhteb. 
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The  Ateewt  of  the  Maiterhom.  By  Edward 
Whymper. 

A  Handbook  for  OPraveUera  in  Smtzerland : 
The  Alps  of^  Savoy  and  Fiedmonty  ^e. 
Sixteenth  Edition,  Revised.     (Murray.) 

There  is  a  little  deception  about  Mr.  Whym- 
per's  title.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  book 
does  not  correspond  to  its  title,  for  no  book 
could  do  so  more  completely ;  but  the  book  is 
not  a  new  one,  as  the  title  would  lead  us  to 
suppose,  but  is  simply  a  virtual  reprint— 
with  some  few  additions,  particularly  in  the 
Preface  and  the  Appendix,  and  some  few 
omissions— of  the  well-known  Scrambles 
amongst  the  Alps  which  the  author  published 
in  1871,  which  was  rendered  into  German  by 
Herr  Steger  in  1872,  and  into  French  by  M. 
A.  Joanne  in  1873.  The  story  of  the  first 
successful  assault  of  the  Matterhom  is  as 
unique  in  the  annals  of  mountain-climbing 
as  that  magnificent  isolated  obelisk  on  the 
firontiers  of  Switzerland  and  Italy  is  itself  I 


unique  among  the  great  Snropean  moun- 
tains.   We  need  hardly  add,  nine  years  after 
the  first  appearance  of  this  record  of  the 
achievement,  that  Mr.  Whymper,  the  Caesar 
of  the  ascent  and  the  Xenophon  of  the  descent, 
has  the  art  of  so  relating  the  history  of  the 
battle,  with  all  its  preliminary  campaigns 
and  its  awful  loss  at  the  instant  of  victory,  as 
to  make  the  tale  fascinatmg  alike  to  the 
expert,  the  tyro,  and  the  quiet  stay-at-home. 
But  it  is  a  little  strange  to  find  no  word  on  the 
title-pace  warning  the  intending  reader  that 
he  is  about  to  open  an  old  book  and  to  look 
at  a  fine  series  of  woodcuts  which  are  already 
well  known  all  over  Europe,    The  deception 
of  novelty  is  kept  up  by  the  substitution  of  a 
new  sensational  frontispiece,  bv  M.  Gustavo 
DoT&f  for  the  famous  old  frontispiece  of  Mr, 
Whymper  and  the  Taugwalders  contemplat- 
ing the  mysterious  crosses  in  the  fog-bow^ 
wUch  is  now  introduced  in  its  relevant  place 
in  the  text.     In  his  Preface,  Mr.  Whymper 
has  certainly  added  some  really  useful  hints 
on  the  self-equipment  of  an  Alpinist,  with 
explanatory  woodcuts ;  at  the  same  time  he 
has    omitted    from   this    place    his    former 
acknowledgments  to  the  artists  and  others 
who  aided  him  in  giving  such  finish  and 
exactitude  to  the  Scrambles.    It  appears  to 
me  that   the  illustrations,  which  have  also 
done  duty  in  M.  Joanne's  Escalades  dans  lee 
Alpes^  have  lost  considerably  in  sharpness; 
the  full-page  group  of  portraits  in  *'the  club- 
room  of  Zermatt  in  1864  "  looks  blurred  and 
indistinct  when  compared  with  the  earlier 
impress  in  the  carefully  printed  Scrambles. 
Some  of  the  old  woodcuts  are  omitted,  and 
notably  the  sketch  of  the  English  miss  on  the 
mule  (apparently  to  make  room  for  a  new 
foot-note),  Mr.  Mahoney's  capital  picture  of 
the  roguish  little  postilion,  the  illustrations  of 
the  Mont  Cenis  Railway,  and  the  sensational 
full-page  illustration  of  the  episode,  **  We  saw 
a  toe ;  it  seemed  to  belong  to  Moore ;  we  saw 
a  flying  body."    The  Appendix,  as  I  have 
said,  contains  some  useful  new  matter,  as  it 
brings  down    the  chronicle  of  Matterhom 
climbing  to  the  present  date,  and  completes  the 
tabular  conspectus  which  was  commenced  in 
what  we  must  call  the  first  edition  of  this 
book.    Mr.  Whymper  repeats  his  admonitory 
note  about  the  Taugwalders,  though  Tschudi 
in  the  present  year  has  singled  out  Peter 
Taugwsdder,    presumably    the   younger,    as 
"  besonders  empfehlenswerth."     Old  or  new, 
the  book  is  a  very  charming  one. 

After  comparing  the  sixteenth  edition  of 
"  Murray  "  with  its  foregoers,  we  are  strucJc 
with  the  number  of  noteworthy  improvements 
whieh  it  contains.  It  still  preserves  its  old 
characteristic,  that  of  being  by  far  the  most 
pleasant  and  chatty  of  all  extant  handbooks, 
and  one  can  read  it  continuously,  page  after 
page,  by  an  English  fireside  in  the  middle  of 
winter.  The  mountaineer  will  find  it  exceed- 
ingly thin  in  comparison  with  *'Ball''  or 
<*  Tschudi,^'  but  the  holiday  climber  will  find 
that  his  wants  have  been  cared  for  more 
scrupulously  than  in  the  earlier  editions; 
while  the  "short  time"  tourists,  and  those 
who  travel  in  family,  cannot  obtain  a  more 
agreeable  guide-book.  The  editor's  *'  selected 
list  of  books ''  is  fairly  good,  although  it  is 
not  brought  down  to  the  latest  date.  He  has 
done  well  to  recommend  Strickler's  Lehrbuch 
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as  **  the  Swiss  history  for  travellers ; "  bat 
much  has  been  written  since  W.  Vischer's 
book  on  the  legend  of  the  liberation  of  the 
Forest  Cantons,  and  the  one  work  which  is  the 
most  complete  and    exhaustive    mulium  in 
parvo  for  the  tourist  who  wishes  to  acquire  a 
general  but  exact  knowledge  of  Switzerland — 
Berlepsch's  admirable  Schweizerkunde — does 
not  find  a  place  in  the  catalogue.     We  could 
point  out  a  large  number  of  passages  in  which 
tlie  information  given  is  either  defective  or 
incorrect.    This  results  in  some  cases  from 
too  slavish  a  reproduction  of  the  matter  of 
the  earlier  editions.    Thus,  ''  Murray  "  is  un- 
willbg  to  allow  the  Swiss  villages  to  increase 
in  population  ;  they  contain  in  1879  exactly 
the  same  number  of  inhabitants  as  they  did 
in  1867.    In  that  year  Wasen,  in  Uri,  on  the 
busy  St.  Gothard  route,  was  put  down  as  '*  a 
village  of  550  inhab."    The  words  are  trans- 
ferred bodily  into  the  present  edition,  although 
the  village  now  numbers  1,310  inhabitants. 
Writing  of  Altorf  or  Altdorf,  the  capital  of 
Uri,  '*  Murray  "  increases  its  inhabitants  by 
8,000,  but  he  still  repeats  that  it  is  a  ''  dull 
village ; "  the  d  has  been  inserted  in  the  name 
since  the  twelfth  edition.    Such  a  chronicler  of 
pictures  and  of  good  points  of  view  ought 
surely  to  have  mentioned  that  the  church  pos- 
sesses a  Nativity  attributed  to  Vandyke  and 
a  Burial  of  Christ  attributed  to  one  of  the 
Caracd,  and    that    the    Capuchin    convent 
on    the    heights     above    the     town   has   a 
magnificently    wide    and    varied    prospect, 
and  is  locally  supposed  to  be  the  spot  on 
which  Qesler  built  his  terrible  '*  Zwinguri." 
While  speaking  of  this  neighbourhood,  we 
may  observe  that  it  is  not  merely  ^*  difficult " 
to  ascend  the  Bristenstock  without  a  guide, 
but  foolhardy  to  attempt  it.    It  is  at  least 
seven  or  eight  hours'  climb  to  the  summit, 
but  a  sleeping.place  may  be  got  in  the  chalets 
of  the  Bristenalp,  more  than  half-way  up. 
The  treeless  condition  of  the  green  (Jrseren- 
thal  is  not  due  to  its  great  height  above  the 
sea,  but  to  the  reckless  improvidence  of  the 
citizens  of  the  republic  of  Uri.    The  splendid 
Bannwald,  a    litUe  way  out  of  Andermatt, 
over  the  road  to  Hospenthal,  shows  that  trees 
can  flourish  there;   while  in  the  valley  of 
Davos,  which  is  nearly  one  thousand  feet 
higher,  and  in  the  Upper  Engadin,  which  is 
nearly  two  thousand  feet  higher,  the  trees 
are  magnificent  in  quality  and  quantity.     The 
'* Beadles''     (the    '*Landweibel")   and    the 
<<  Beiden  Tellen"  at  the  Uri  Landsgemeinde 
procession  are  not  clothed  '4n  the  ancient 
SSwiss    garb"    of  black  and  yellow;    these 
colours  were  more  extensive  in  their  official 
use  than  the  boundaries  of  Uri  and  her  con- 
federates.   Black  and  yellow  were  the  oldest 
German  imperial  colours,  and  the  use  of  them 
by  the  officers  of  the  little  State  of  Uri  was  a 
sign  that  the   S.  P.  Q.  U.  (as  the  village 
republicans   proudly  called  themselves)  re- 

ffurded  the  Caesar  as  their  temporal  head. 
7e  find  not  a  few  instances  of  peculiar 
spelling ;  for  instance,  **  Reinsoolbad,"  which 
does  not  stand  for  a  Soolbad  that  is  pure 
{rein)j  but  for  a  Soolbad  in  the  fields  of  the 
Rhine  (at  Bheinfelden),  "Murray"  is  un- 
willing to  part  with  the  old  notion  that 
an  English  tourist  can  be  expected  only  to 
know  one  modem  tongue  beside  his  own. 
The  tourist  is  forewarned  against  the  risk  of 


visiting  a  particular  convent  because  the 
nuns  speak  nothing  but  German.  The  h 
which  is  struck  out  of  the  ^*  Bhein  "in  the 
Canton  of  Basel  is  struck  out  of.  ^'  Rhaetia  " 
in  the  Canton  of  Graubiinden.  The  Blauersee 
is  turned  into  ^^  Blau  See,"  though  this  is  an 
improvement  on  the  earlier  habit,  when  a 
lake  in  the  midst  of  a  German-speaking 
people  would  probably  have  been  entitled 
Lac  de  Bleu.  '*  Justisthal "  should  either 
be  Justusthal  or  Justithal,  as  Berlepsch 
calls  it.  It  is  locally  known  as  the 
Uestesthal ;  it  owes  its  name,  by  a  combi- 
nation of  the  Latin  genitive  with  the  German 
nominative,  to  St.  Justus,  a  local  apostle. 
We  cannot  acquit  '^  Murray"  of  a  certain 
favouritism,  as  well  as  of  some  glaring  mis- 
takes, in  a  department  where  it  ought  to  be 
scrupulously  exact,  considering  the  professed 
aim  of  the  book.  We  refer  to  the  hints  pro- 
vided for  tourists  in  the  important  matter  of 
hotels.  *'  Murray"  is  notably  the  guide-book 
for  the  rich,  and  rarely  commends  any  but 
the  dearest  hotels.  Some  of  the  very  best  are 
ignored ;  though  the  volume  is  dated  1879, 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  principal  large 
new  hotels  which  have  sprung  up  in  Grau- 
biinden— for  instance,  in  the  popular  Klosters 
in  the  Prattigau.  The  fine  old  *<  Adelshaus," 
at  Davos  Dorfli,  happens  to  have  two  names 
— *'  Kurhaus  "  and  *«  Seehof."  These  are  re- 
corded  as  the  names  of  two  rival  hotels,  while 
one  of  the  two  is  diligently  characterised  as 
"  good."  The  tourist,  who  is  cautioned  to 
avoid  the  dubious  '* Kurhaus"  and  choose 
the  good  ^*  Seehof"  must  rub  his  eyes  when 
he  finds  that  they  are  one  and  the  same. 
''  Murray's  "  snatches  of  Swiss  biography  are 
very  faulty.  Heinrich  Zschokke,  for  instance, 
is  actually  dismissed  as  a  popular  historian 
and  novel-writer.  It  is  true  that  he  was  both ; 
and,  when  Murray  tells  the  tourist  that  *'  no 
good  English  history  of  Switzerland  has  yet 
appeared,"  he  is  probably  unaware  that  a 
very  fair  English  translation  of  Zschokke's 
best  work,  his  popular  Swiss  history,  ap- 
peared in  Frankfurt  as  long  ago  as  1833,  and 
that  copies  may  be  often  found  in  England. 
Of  no  man  is  it  more  true  than  of  the  statesman 
and  diplomatist  Zschokke  that  he  made  history 
before  he  sat  down  to  write  it.  But  his 
greatest  renown,  throughout  the  whole 
German-speaking  population  of  the  world, 
is  due  to  his  famous  religious  work,  the 
Stunden  der  dndaoht  Our  copy,  published  by 
the  Sauerianders  of  Aarau  and  Frankfurt  in 
1840,  is  the  twenty-first  edition. 

The  new  and  plentiful  maps  in  the  Savoy 
and  Piedmont  section  are  an  improvement  on 
the  older  editions.  They  are  not  over-crowded, 
and  the  roads,  waters,  and  configuration  of  the 
surface  are  made  singularly  clear.  The  chart 
of  the  Mont  Cenis  Bailway  and  Yaudois  Valley 
is  an  excellent  help  to  the  text,  which  is  here 
very  readable,  though  the  authorities  cited, 
both  in  the  districts  sacred  to  Protestants  and 
in  those  sacred  to  Catholics,  are  not  always  the 
latest.  We  are  still  sent  to  Bakewell's 
Tour  in  the  Tarentaise  for  light  upon  the 
country  of  Francis  de  Sales.  The  division  of 
the  old  fat  volume  (which  was  growing  fatter 
with  each  new  edition)  into  two  thin  ones  is 
a  sensible  amendment.  T.  Hancock. 


THB  BUXLIKAS. 

TTntersuchungen  uber  die  Volhemh  der 
GrossruBsen.  Von  Wilhelm  WoUner, 
(Leipzig:  Engelmann.) 

The  SuilinaSy  or  semi-historical  metrical 
romances  of  Russia,  have  hitherto  been  made 
known  to  Western  Europe  chiefiy  by  means 
of  M.  Alfred  Eambaud's  attractive  acoonnt  and 
analysis  of  them,  published  about  three  yean 
ago  under  the  title  of  La  Buuie  JEpique. 
With  its  brilliance  and  other  literary  merits, 
the  book  now  before  us  makes  no  pretence  to 
compete,  but  Herr  Wolhier  has  compiled  a 
very  solid  and  trustworthy  work  on  the 
subject  which  may  be  safely  recommended  to 
all  who  wish  seriously  to  study  the  questioDS 
to  which  "The  Folk-Epic  of  the  Great 
Russians"  has  given  rise.  Its  pages,  147 
in  number,  convey  a  great  deal  of  Foand, 
condensed  information.  The  aathor  is  evi- 
dently thoroughly  familiar  with  the  literatote 
and  lauff  uage  of  Russia,  and  is  weU  acquainted 
with  what  has  been  written  in  other  coon- 
tries  upon  the  popular  fiction  of  Europe; 
and  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  keeping 
clear  of  the  mythological  pitfalls  which  beset 
the  path,  and  so  of^n  bring  to  naught  the 
explorations,  of  the  enthusiastic  student  of 
ancient  romance. 

The  book  begins  with  an  account  of  the 
various  collectors  of  the  poems  which  so  long 
remained  known  to  few  but  unlettered  p^nts 
in  remote  parts  of  Russia,  £rom  RiciiArd 
James,  who  carried  home  with  him  to  Oxford 
from  Russia  half-a-dozen  specimens  of  poems 
written  down  for  him  in  1619,  to  Alexander 
Hilferding,  the  compiler  of  the  eioelJent 
collection  of  Onega  Builinat^  whose  leaioas 
exploration  of  the  wild  huilina  district  of 
North-east  Russia  led  to  his  untimely  death. 
The  author  then  proceeds  to  give  au  acooont 
of  the  various  books  and  the  chief  articles 
which  have  been  written  about  the  contents 
of  the  different  collections,  especially  thoee  in 
which  the  origin  of  the  poems  is  discoased. 
Thus  we  have  a  useful  summary  of  the  arga- 
ments  used  by  Stasof,  who  wishes  to  dtfive 
them  from  Central  Asia,  as  well  as  those 
employed  by  Buslaef,  Bezsonof,  Orest  Miller, 
and  other  scholars  who,  more  or  less,  uphold 
their  originality  and  their  Slavonic  character. 
He  then  passes  on  to  an  examination  of  the 
themes  of  the  poems,  giving  in  an  Appendix 
an  analysis  of  the  stories  xdating  to  each  of 
the  heroes  of  Russian  romance.  Following 
the  usually  accepted  nomenclature,  be 
designates  as  "elder  heroes"  the  dimly  seen 
personages  who  figure  in  the  apparently 
mythological  poems  about  the  metamorphoses 
of  Volga,  who,  as  a  bird,  overhears  the  hosUle 
Turkish  Sultan  discussing  his  plane  with  bis 
spouse,  and,  as  a  wolf  and  a  weazel,  destroys 
the  girths  of  that  monarch's  saddles  and  tbe 
strings  of  his  bows  ;  the  wondrous  ploughmg 
of  Mikula,  the  representative  of  agriculture ; 
the  matrimonial  adventures  of  Samson  and 
Svyatogor,  who  vainly  attempted  to  avoid  their 
destined  wives;  and  the  suicide  of  Suchman, 


arising  from  his  rage  at  not  being  ?«•!*['{ 
rewarded,  after  he  had  annihilated  »»  """^ 
host  by  means  of  an  nprootw  o»- 
After  these  obscure  forms  foUow  the  mM* 
clearly  defined  figures  of  "The  Heroei 
of     Kief,"    th«     Paladins    who    fc»W 
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mth  Yladimir,  the  ruler  of  that  city,  and 
fought  for  him  and  Holy  Bussia  against  the 
infidel.  First  comes  Ilya  of  Murom,  ''  the 
Old  Cossack/'  for  thirty  years  a  peasant's 
crippled  son,  then  the  chief  warrior  of  his 
time^  the  OYcrthrower  of  the  demoniacal 
brigand,  Soloyei  or  ''  Nightingale."  By  his 
tide  go  Dobryna,  the  slayer  of  the  mystic 
rirer  snake,  and  Alyosha  Popovich  or  priest's 
son,  who  takes  advantage  of  Dobryna's  long 
absence  from  home  to  force  that  hero's  wife 
to  many  him.  And  after  these  leading  actors 
come  a  number  of  players  of  inferior  parts — 
Dunai,  who  first  kills  his  heroic  wife,  and 
then  repents  and  kills  himself ;  Ivan  Godi- 
noyich,  who  woos  and  wins  a  princely  bride, 
bat,  finding  himself  betrayed  by  her,  cuts  her 
to  pieces;  Ohurilo,  the  wealthy  and  well 
drened,whoee  seductive  appearance  leads  to  his 
untimely  death  ;  Stavr,  whose  wife,  disguised 
ts  an  ambassador,  rescues  her  husband  from 
the  dungeon  into  which  the  capricious  Prince 
of  Kief  had  flung  him;  Duk,  *'the  Boyar's 
Son,"  too  ready  to  brag  about  the  riches  of 
bis  father's  home ;  and  various  other  beings 
of  less  repute.  For  their  legends  it  is  better 
for  the  general  reader  to  consult  M.  Barn- 
baud's  very  readable  pages.  But  what  is  of 
special  value  in  the  present  work  is  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  suggestions  which  have 
been  made  as  to  the  sources  whence  the  com- 
posers of  these  quaint  romances  derived  their 
inspiration.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  poems 
relating  to  Kief  and  South-west  Russia  should 
have  been  preserved  in  the  memories  of 
peasants  of  the  outlying  North-east  provinces, 
while  they  have  died  out  in  the  district 
to  which  they  refer.  On  this  point  Herr 
Wollner's  opinion  is  in  accordance  with 
that  expressed  by  M.  Bambaud.  From, 
and  even  before,  the  time  when,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  Mongols  devastated 
South  Bussia,  a  great  migration  of  its  in- 
habitants towards  the  North-east  took  place. 
The  emigrants  carried  with  them;  among 
other  treasures,  their  poetic  traditions,  and 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Onega,  and  in  the 
barren  wastes  towards  Archangel,  continued 
to  sing  the  glories  of  Vladimir  and  of  the 
Paladins  of  Kief.  The  few  who  remained 
behind,  and  the  new-comers  who  took  posses- 
sion of  the  lands  long  left  vacant,  naturally 
fixed  their  attention  on  the  constant  wars 
they  were  called  upon  to  wage  against  Turks, 
Tartars,  and  similar  foes ;  and  there  arose 
among  them  a  new  form  of  poetry,  the 
Bouma  or  Cossack  song.  As  regards  the 
themes  of  the  JBuiiinaSy  Herr  Wollner  re- 
marks that  they  are  derived  partly 

**  from  the  great  store  of  folk-tales,  the  home  of 
whioh  is  the  East,  and  which  have  spread 
gradoally  over  the  West,  passed  on  by  word  of 
moath,  until  they  have  become  the  property  of 
all  nations  of  Europe,  partly  from  literary 
sources,  from  Biblioal  and  apocryphal  tales, 
from  the  romances  of  Byzantium,  and  from  the 
varioos  Oriental  works  with  which  Europe 
became  acquainted  by  means  of  translations  at 
an  early  period." 

Of  these  sources  he  gives  a  useful  list,  rich  in 
references  to  periodical  and  other  works  which 
might  well  escape  the  notice  of  even  a  well- 
informed  student.  As  an  instance  of  this, 
we  may  take  his  remarks  about  one  of  the 
forms  of   tbe  fi%me  of  Pobrvna's  mgtheri 


Amelfa  Timofeevna.  The  name  Amelfa  re- 
mained inscrutable  until  it  was  pointed  out 
by  N.  Lavrovsky  in  the  Dukhovny  Vestnik^ 
or  "Ecclesiastical  Messenger,"  that  it  was 
derived  from  that  attributed  in  the  apocryphal 
Testament  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  to  Potiphar's 
wife.  She  is  called  in  it  M€/x<f>k,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  Russian  translation  of  the  work, 
Amemfia,  whence  appears  to  have  sprung 
the  name  Amelfa  given  to  the  mother  of  the 
hero,  Dobryna.  This  derivation  appears  to 
be  trustworthy.  But  it  is  not  possible  for 
everyone  regularly  to  peruse  the  Dukhovny 
Vesinik,  W.  E.  S.  Ralston. 


CURRENT  LITERATXrRE. 


Legenda  Sanctorum.  By  H.  E.  Reynolds. 
(Elliot  Stock.)  The  traditional  fourth-form 
boy,  we  all  know,  is  credited  with  the  belief 
that  the  ancient  Romans  indulged  in  a  proud 
disregard  of  grammar,  and  took  the  nominative 
or  accusative  before  the  verb  indi£Eerently.  Mr. 
Reynolds  seems  to  fix  the  same  elastic  standard 
for  the  monks  and  other  writers  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  to  imagine  that  the  "  choice  eccle- 
siastical Latin,"  as,  we  think.  Dr.  Gumming 
once  called  it,  was  a  cunning  device  whereby^  to 
conceal  the  thoughts  and  to  evolve  gibberish. 
The  work  before  us  professes  to  be  a  specimen 
of  the  Lectionary  which  Bishop  Grandison, 
of  Exeter,  compiled  for  the  use  of  his  church. 
Mr.  Reynolds,  priest-vicar  and  librarian  of 
Exeter  Cathedral,  announces  his  intention 
of  publishing,  by  instalments,  this  MS.,  and 
also  Qrandison's  Ordinale.  Now,  if  the  work 
is  to  be  carried  on  in  the  same  style  as 
the  present  fascicultu,  we  shall  be  giving 
Mr.  Reynolds  good  advice  in  suggesting  an 
immediate  suspension  of  his  labours.  This 
foBcicvluB  is  prmted  with  contractions — a  use- 
less toil  in  the  case  of  a  MS.  of  so  recent  a 
period  as  the  fourteenth  century — which  are 
supposed  to  represent  those  of  the  ori^nal.  A 
cursory  glance  through  the  pages  will  detect 
misreadings  enough  and  to  spare ;  but  we  need 
only  confine  our  attention  to  the  first  page  of 
the  MS.  of  which  Mr.  Reynolds  gives  a  foe- 
simiU,  By  comparing  this  with  the  letterpress, 
we  are  aware  of,  at  least,  four  downright 
blunders,  and  twice  that  number  of  smaller 
inaccuracies — and  all  tiiis  in  the  space  of  thirty- 
four  lines.  Why,  also,  we  may  ask,  does  Mr. 
Reynolds,  in  his  Preface,  prefer  to  print  nimis 
ieetae,  which  is  nonsense,  for  the  correct  reading 
uniua  sectae,  in  his  extracts  from  Qrandison's 
will  P  Dr.  Oliver  printed  the  passage  correctly, 
and  Mr.  Reynolds  absolutely  quotes  from  his 
book.  It  is  reallv  to  be  resetted  that  Mr. 
Reynolds  should  have  been  in  such  haste  to 
rush  into  print.  There  are  not  too  many 
workers  in  tlie  particular  field  on  which  he  has 
essayed  an  entrance ;  and  the  litUe  that  is  done 
should  be  done  accurately. 

Peter  der  Eremita :  ein  kritiscTier  Beitrag  zur 
GeschicJUe  dea  ereten  Kreuzzugea.  Yon  H. 
Hagemneyer.  (Leipzig:  Harrassowitz.)  Peter 
the  Hermit  did  not  succeed  in  getting  so  far  on 
his  pilgrimage  as  to  reach  Jerusalem,  and 
therefore  saw  no  vision  there,  and  was  not 
charged  by  the  Patriarch  to  call  on  Europe  for 
aid  against  the  infidels,  and  did  not  instigate 
the  Pope  to  preach  the  first  Crusade.  Sudi  is 
Hagenmeyer's  somewhat  startling  result,  but 
he  shows  how  the  legend  grew  up.  The  real 
credit  was  due  to  the  Pope,  It  has  been  said 
that  the  Crusades  were  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Papacy,  and  they  certainly  tended  largely  to 
increase  the  papal  power.  What  is  true  about 
Peter  is  that,  after  the  councils  of  Placentia 
and  Clermont,  the  Pope  commissioned  him  to 

g reach  the  Crusade,  and  that  he  led  the  first 
orde  of  C^a4ers  to  ^e  JEfast,  wlf oee  passage 


down  the  Danube  was  marked  by  such  atro- 
cities that  the  natives  turned  on  them  and  cut 
most  of  them  to  pieces.  Von  Sybel's  book 
about  the  Crusade  had  already  shown  how  soon 
myths  about  it  grew  up,  and  Hagenmeyer  has 
done  service  in  further  clearing  up  the  real 
character  of  the  events. 

Fifteen  Maps  illustrating  Caesar's  Gallic  War, 
By  Albert  Eampen.  Edited  by  James  S. 
Stallybrass.  (Sonnenschein  and  Allen.)  We 
have  already  noticed  the  German  edition  of 
these  excellent  maps.  The  letterpress  was  there 
given  on  the  paper  wrappers,  which  might  easily 
be  lost.  The  English  edition  has  it  in  the  text, 
and  the  maps  are  nven  spread  out  at  full  length 
instead  of  being  folded,  and  the  whole  is  strongly 
bound  in  doth.  The  German  edition  was,  of 
course,  cheaper,  and  single  maps  might  be  had 
at  twopence  each,  as,  we  presume,  they  may  be 
still ;  but  the  English,  as  a  rule,  prefer  having 
a  series  of  maps  together.  The  atlas  is  very 
useful  to  students  of  the  Commentaries  on  the 
Gaulish  War. 

Die  Oemeindeverfassung  der  Juden  in  Rom  in 
der  Kaieerzeit,  Yon  Emil  Schurer,  nebst  45 
JudiBohen  Inschriften.  (Leipzig  :  Hinriohs.) 
Our  histories  of  the  Roman  empire  have  been 
almost  entirely  drawn  from  authors  such  as 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  but  the  mass  of  inscrip- 
tions now  collected  and  critically  sifted  in  the 
Berlin  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latiaarum  has 
enabled  us  to  give  a  much  fuller  picture  of  the 
state  of  the  provinces  as  well  as  of  Rome  itself 
than  was  possible  even  when  Merivale  wrote.  It 
results  from  Schurer's  account  that  the  Jews  in 
Rome  formed  a  number  of  separately  organised 
communities,  each  with  its  own  synagogue, 
officials,  and  Gerusia,  but  without  a  trace  of 
common  organisation  under  a  single  Gerusia ; 
whereas  at  Alexandria  they  formed  a  great  and 
united  community.  At  Rome  there  were  merely 
separate  collegia  under  the  Roman  law  as  to 
such  corporations.  They  may,  however,  have 
had  a  common  burial-place.  The  names  of  the 
officials  offer  some  illustrations  of  the  New 
Testament. 

Early  Chronicles  of  Europe.  England,  by 
James  Gairdaer.  France,  by  Gustavo  Masson. 
The  Home  Library.  Military  Religious  Orders 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  F.  C.  Woodhouse. 
These  are  three  publications  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  which  has  of 
late  put  out  so  many  useful  manuals  of  a  more 
comprehensive  character  than  of  old,  while  not 
deserting  its  old  ground,  as  is  shown  by  the 
three  interesting  books  on  '*  The  Heathen 
World  and  S.  Paul  '* — in  Damascus,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Greece — ^by  G.  Rawlinson,  E.  H.  Plumptre, 
and  G.  S.  Davies  respectively.  Mr.  Gairdner^s 
book  on  the  sources  of  our  mediaeval  history  is  the 
most  interesting  of  the  three  above  mentioned, 
as  he  has  judiciously  quoted  characteristic 
passages  fromourohief  chroniclers,  nutting  them 
of  course  into  an  English  form.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Masson  has  given  a  more  complete 
account  of  the  lesser  French  authors,  and  more 
help  in  the  way  of  indexes.  It  would  be  very 
convenient  if  Mr.  Gairdner  would,  in  his  next 
edition,  add  a  list  of  the  less-known  writers, 
with  dates — two  or  three  lines  to  each  would 
suffice.  A  student  often  wants  to  refer  to  such 
a  list,  and  is  disappointed  at  not  finding  the 
name  he  wants  mentioned.  Mr.  Woodhouse's 
book  mainly  repeats  the  old  accounts  of  the 
great  sieges  of  Rhodes  and  Malta  by  the  Turks, 
but  they  are  always  interesting,  especially  to 
the  young.  In  giving  a  history  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Templars,  the  author  does  not 
mention  how  unpopular  they  early  became,  as 
is  shown  by  the  saying  of  Richard  I.,  and  by 
the  notices  in  Joinville.  The  sketohes  of  the 
Teutonic  Knights  and  of  the  lesser  Orders  are 
useful,  but  there  is  no  index. 

Die     diwtdchc  AuguaHner^Congregaiion    ^ni 
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Johann  von  SiaupiU,     Ein  Beitrag  zur  Ordenfl. 
nnd    Eeformationsgesohiohte     nach    meistens 
ungedmckten  Qaellen.  YonTh.  Kolde.  (Gotba: 
Perthes.)    In  this  very  oarefal  work,  the  author 
of  whioh  has  ood suited  not  less  than  twenty- 
eight  arohiyes,  the  history  of  the  Augustinian 
Order  in  German^r  has  met  with  a  fur  more 
thorough  inyestigauon  than  it  has  eyer  receiyed 
before.     It   was  to   this   order   that   Luther 
belonged ;  but  it  is  eyident  that  the  doctrines 
preyalelit  among  the  GFerman  Augustine  friars 
contained  nothing  that  oould  encourage  him  in 
bis   struggle   against  eodesiastioal   authority. 
Herr  Kol£  has  especially  occupied  himself  with 
the  biography  of  Johann  yon  Staupitz,  and  the 
hiyestigation  of  the  relations  of  that  remarkable 
man  to  Luther.    He  has  also  been  enabled  to 
throw  fresh  light  upon  the  last  years  of  the 
life  of  Johann  Staupitz,  haying  obtained  impor- 
tant legal  documents  from  the  arohiyes  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Salzburg,  some  of  which, 
together  with  Other  documents,  are  printed  in 
the  Appendix.    There  remains  no  doubt  that, 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  Johann  Stanpitz 
Was  eyer  approaching  more  and  more  nearly  to 
Luther's  manner  of  thought  and  teaching,  al- 
though he  was  unable  to  draw  from  Luther's 
doctrines  their  practical  consequences.    At  the 
conclusion  of  his  Preface,  Herr  Eolde  expresses 
his  intention  of  publishing  the  correspondence 
of  Spalatin.       ne  wish  eyeij  success  to  this 
undertiJcing,  and  are    oonymced    that    Herr 
Kolde  will  show  himself  perfectly  competent  to 
perform  his  new  task. 

Maximilian^ s  L  Besdehungen  zu  Bigmund  von 
Tirol  in  den  Jahren  1490-96.  Studie  zur 
Oharakteristik  beider  Fiirsten.  Von  Yictor  y. 
Kraus.  rWien :  Holder.)  The  author  of  this 
little  publication,  already  fayourably  known  by 

Sroyious  works  upon  Austrian  history,  narrates 
be  circumstances  under  which  the  transference 
of  the  Tyrol  from  the  Archduke  Sigmund  to 
the  Roman  King  Maximilian,  in  the  year  1490, 
was  accomplished,  and  takes  this  opportunity 
of  correcting  the  yiews  of  other  historians.  The 
principal  materials  for  this  work  haye  been 
gathered  from  the  letters  of  a  certain  Florian 
Waldauf  yon  Waldenstein,  whom  Maximilian 
appointed  as  Sigmund's  agent  at  his  Court  As 
naldauf  accompanied  the  King  on  his  expedi- 
tion to  Austria  and  Hungary  in  1490,  his 
letters,  in  which  he  isyery  oommunicatiye,  form 
An  important  contribution,  at  least  for  a  short 
period,  to  the  history  of  Maximilian. 

Der  Vertrag  von  AH'Ranetaedt,  Oesterreich 
und  Schweden,  1706-1707.  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
Oeichichte  der  osterreichischen  Politih  vxihrend 
des  Nordischen  Kritqts.  Von  Jaroslay  Qoll. 
(Prag.)  This  carefully  written  work  may  be 
regarded  as  a  Valuable  supplement  to  Noorden's 
History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Prof,  GoU 
has  made  use  of  a  number  of  official  documents, 
almost  entirely  belonging  to  the  arohiyes  of 
Vienna,  and.  relying  upon  these  papers,  relates 
the  history  of  the  important  agreement  in  whioh 
the  Emperor  was  compelled  to  make  such  large 
concessions  to  the  Protestants  of  Silesia.  For 
English  readers,  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  work  is  that  in  which  Marlborough  s  yisit 
to  the  Swedish  camp  is  mentioned. 

GenJU  und  CobensU.  Ge^icMe  der  osterrei- 
thiachen  DipUmaiie  in  den  Jahren  1801-5. 
Nach  neuen  Quellen  yon  Dr.  August  Fournier. 
(Wien:  Braumuller.)  The  biography  of  the 
most  gifted  and  flunous  of  the  ])|olitioal  writers 
of  Germany  is  enriohed  by  an  important  con- 
tribution in  this  work.  From  it  we  learn  what 
trouble  it  cost  to  establish  him — ^the  Protestant 
and  Prussian— in  Austria,  that  yery  Austria  in 
which  he  subeequentl]^  beoame  the  literary 
shield- bearer  of  Metternioh  and  the  harbinger 
of  reaction.  We  find  that  he  carried  on  a  formal 
war  with  the  Minister  Oobenzl,  because,  in  his 
foreign  polioy,  the  latter  had  hesitated  for  a 


long  time  to  accomplish  the  rupture  with 
France.  We  obtain  information  respecting  the 
remarkable  memorial  addressed  by  Friedrich 
Gentz  to  the  Archduke  Johann  in  September 
1804,  of  which  only  a  fragment  was  hitherto 
known.  In  this  memorial  Gentz  pleads  for  a 
dose  alliance  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  in 
whioh  he  sees  a  permanent  obstacle  to  a  union 
between  France  and  Russia.  He  also  fully 
expresses  his  sentiments  re^rding  England  and 
the  English  Oonstitution^  with  that  enthusiasm 
which  distinguishes  him  as  a  scholar  of  Burke. 
A  series  of  documents  from  the  arohiyes  of 
Vienna  is  added  to  this  book  by  way  of  Appen- 
dix. The  author,  howeyer,  has  also  been 
enabled  to  make  use  of  the  memoirs  of  the 
Archduke  Johann  and  of  Metternich, 

Studienreieen  eines  jungen  StaatawirtJies  in 
Deutachland  am  Schluase  des  vorigen  Jahrhunderte. 
Von  einem  Oatpreuiisen.  (Leipzig :  Dancker.) 
This  work  is  derived  from  the  posthumous 
papers  of  the  celebrated  Prussian  statesman 
Theodore  yon  Schoa,  whose  memoirs  haye 
recently  aroused  a  great  literary  dispute.  In 
his  youth,  when  endeayouring;  to  add  to  his 
sources  of  information  by  travelling,  Theodore 
yon  Sohon  kept  a  careful  diary.  Selections  from 
this,  of  a  yery  instructiye  kind,  are  given,  and 
are  used  by  the  editor  in  his  own  occasionally 
somewhat  discursive  narration.  This  volume 
merely  treats  of  the  journey  of  the  young  Schon 
through  Germany.  Wo  hope  to  hear  at  a 
future  time,  from  his  own  description,  what 
impression  was  made  upon  him  by  England, 
the  country  to  which  ne  owes  the  greatest 
stimulus  to  his  subsequent  aotiyity  as  tiie 
associate  of  Freiherr  yom  Stein. 

Rhtintiberg :  Memorials  of  Frederick  the  Cheat 
and  Prince  Henry  of  Prtissia,  By  Andrew 
Hamilton.  In  2  vols.  (Murray.)  "Any- 
one who  has  thought  it  his  business  to  read 
them  through,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton  of  the  great 
Frederick's  poems,  '*  will  have  felt,  on  getting 
to  the  end,  pretty  much  as  if  he  had  been  set  to 
munch  the  thick  paper  on  which  they  are  printed." 
The  munched  paper  sensation  is  easily  obtain- 
able from  the  excitiDg  narrative  of  personal 
adventure  in  that  delectable  country,  the 
Mark  of  Brandenberg,  which  Mr.  Hamilton's 
readers  have  to  undergo  before  they  arriye  at 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  after  they  have  baried 
Prince  Henry.  In  emulation,  perhaps,  of  M. 
Orchard's  account  of  his  expedition  to  Simanoas, 
Mr.  Hamilton  describes,  in  endless  detail,  the 
"  good  fun  "  of  his  coach-journey  from  Berlin, 
the  Bheinsberg  omnibus,  the  smelly  rooms, 
**  quite  loathsome  with  stains  and  filth,"  ooou* 
pied  by  him  at  the  BathsheUer,  the  menu  of  his 
nasty  dinner  there,  tiie  manners  and  morals  of 
the  **  yery  dirtiest  servant  girl  I  ever  saw,"  and 
so  forth.    In  order  to  get  well  soaked  in  the 

Snios  of  the  place,  which  is  a  yile  one, 
r.  Hamilton  actually  settled  in  the  town. 
Not  only  does  he  give  an  accurate  topographical 
sketch  of  the  lodgings  which  he  finally  selected, 
but  he  carefully  states  his  reasons  for  rejecting 
some  rooms  offered  him  by  a  Jew  grocer,  whose 
stock-in-trade  is  ijarticularised.  Of  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  his  eventual  landlady  we  hear 
much  more  than  of  essential  personages  of  his 
book,  like  Qaeen  Elisabeth  Christina  or 
Princess  Henry,  tt  is  a  very  interesting  and 
unparalleled  circamstance  that,  while  in  Frau 
Lemm's  house,  Mr.  Hamilton  often  took  his 
tea  at  dusk,  near  an  open  window,  when  he 
used  to  make  out  the  meal  with  cold  chicken 
and  eggs,  which  alternated  with  jam.  That  the 
memorials  of  Bheinsberg  may  be  brought  well 
down  to  date  the  author  mentions  that  the 
Schloss  porter's  wife  had  lately  been  in  the  straw, 
and  he  analyses  Frau  Lemm's  ideas  about  her 
house  property  in  the  town,  expatiating,  by 
way  of  supplement,  on  his  own  advice  to  his 
landlady  to  pay  her  seasons  by  the  job,  and  not 


to  boil  her  sister's  tea.    That  zesders  tosdmir« 
this  sort  of  thing  will  not  be  <*  awanting,"  u 
Mr.  Hamilton  expresses  it,  we  are  well  awate. 
But  the  h3rpercritical  student  will  perhapa  re- 
member Frederick's  remark  when  tlM  Erieg}. 
hammer  sent  him  in  a  bill  of  £30  for  repairs  to  the 
Bheinsberg  road— <<  th^  must  think  me  a  gmt 
aes  to  try  to  get  me  by  the  no^  with  soeli 
nonsensical  stuff."     When  Mr.  Hamilton  gvts 
out  of  the  Oook's  tourist  yein  he  appeare  to 
greater   adyaatage.     The  obscure  and  ugly 
chateau  of  the  Platens  and  Bredows  is  not  qvite 
Versailles,  or  Windsor,  or  *'  the  Hooae  in  the 
Wood."    The  Prince  of  Prussia's  round-table 
included  neither  a  Condd,  nor  a  Bossnet,  nor  a 
Moli^re;    the    "TourbiUon"   was   not  qoite 
MdUe.    de   la  Yalli^re,  and  very  few  of  ui 
haye  heard  of  Oaesarion  and  Diphane,  or  of 
the  Swans   of  Padaa  and  Mittau.     To  reeil 
to   life   these  comparatively  obscure  penoa- 
aliticd,    when    we   have  no    6 1. -Simon,  kt 
only    G(erman    Dryasdusts    like   Nicolni  and 
Bielefeld,  is  no  easy  miatter,  and  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's attempt  to  do  so  is   a   creditable  [w- 
formance.     His  pictures  of  character  and  in- 
cident are  not  or  a  particularly  high  order; 
the  style  is  light  and  gossiping,  and  the  first 
nersonal  pronoun  is  obtruded  with  unpleasant 
frequency.  But  the  work  is  readable,  the  subject 
has  been  fairly  mastered,  and  the  proper  author- 
ities, as  a  rule,  have  been  laid  under  contribution. 
And  Mr.  Hamilton's  bright  guidesco  manner, 
though  not  in  his  hands  pushed  to  great  per- 
fection, is,  in  itself,  more  appropriate  to  the 
men  and  things  of  this  particular  epoch  than 
the  lurid  lights  and  colour  employed  hj  the 
great  Bembrandt  of  the  historic  art-^rlyle. 
Mr.    Hamilton's  treatment   is,  however,  too 
passive ;  he  seldom  does  more  than  oompileand 
filter  existing  materials,  without  attempting 
to  solve  the  psychological  or  other  problems 
which  his  story  presente.    Yery  unsatisfast^ry, 
though  not  from  taking  too  little  room,  ie  his 
chapter  on  old  Fritz  as  a  mosioian.    He  kaowi 
of  no  trustworthy  estimate  of  the  kind  and  degree 
of  the  royal  flute  player's  skill  as  aa  executant, 
and  yet  there  is  a  minute  aoooant,  detailed 
enough  to  satisfy  a  Bichardson  or  aPratteo, 
of  one  of  the  Potsdam  concerts  by  Dr.  Barney, 
to  whom,  for  other  points,  reference  is  made  hj 
Mr.  Hamilton.     Our  author  is  evidently  un- 
aware  that    Prince   Henry   met  Gibbon  ia 
Switzerland.    A  reference  to  the  chaisotetiitie 
passage  in  the  historian's  Auto  biography  on  the 
''wit  and  malice  of  a  demon,''  and  toGray'i 
remarks  on  Frederick's  poems,  would  hate  elu- 
cidated Mr.  Hamilton's  subject  far  more  than 
his  expostulations  with  Frau  Lemm  for  paying 
masons  by  the  job  and  boiling  her  sister's  tea. 

Kotes  of  Travel.  Extract  j  from  the  Joornalj 
of  Count  Moltke.  (0.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.) 
Although  these  sketches  of  Italian,  Boman.  and 
Spanish  travel  haye  a  less  concentrated  interest 
than  the  Bussian  diary  reyiewed  some  timemnoe 
in  the  Aoadbmy,  they  are  fall  of  those  fine 
qualities  of  thought,  style,  andobssrvation  won 
characterise  all  the  illustrious  author's  wntinge. 
Whether  the  subject  be  the  geology  of  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber,  or  the  inflaence  of  botanw 
dey^opment  and  decay  in  the  Bomaa  Und- 
Bcape,  or  tiie  destruction  erf  the  P^bii,  or 
Oonstantine's  victory  over  Maxsntus,  or 
the  gowns,  necklaces,  skin,  and  shooKlen 
of  the  Empress  of  the  Prsnd^  «  ^^ 
dinner  menus  at  the  Tuileries,  the  w^r  « 
Sadowa  and  Sedan  is  always  ind^?^*^!^ 
accurate  and  minute.  The  style,  »»  th»o^ 
is  by  no  means  quite  the  man.  There  are 
no  symptoms  of  Count  Moltke's  stern  ana 
starchy  personality  in  his  g«niftl.wf*5  ^ 
Dindon  Wuffi,  pdU  de  foie  gras,  and  lo?^*«^,2 
baUet-girls,  and  aU  the  other  «tt<ni?*f^ 
triyiaUtiesoflife.  It  wouU  hays  h^a  ii««^ 
to  discoyer  his  oninions  on  the  rrsaca 
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srmy;  but  his  proftsnonal  oritioisms  areyery 
•oanty.  Howtvw,  he  ridieolM  the  way  the 
troopt  knook  their  muekets  about,  and  obeerres 
that  taoh  "  a  fierce  olatler  la  rather  bad  for  the 
weapon."  A  onpa$  of  the  Minitf  rifle,  which 
was  then  vnder  consideration,  Oonnt  Moltke 
makes  a  remark  whioh  shows  how  thoroashly 
he  took  the  measnre  of  the  firing  capacity  of  his 
future  enesues.  He  says  :-* 
''Kot  nnoh  attention  is  paid  here  to  aoonrate  aim, 
nor  is  it  expected  in  the  field.  .  .  .  Sach  a 
delieate  instrameat  as  our  peronsrion  rifles  could 
•ol  be  put  into  the  hsads  of  the  Frsnch  infantry, 
■iaee  they  require  the  ezseasiTe  care  and  considera- 
tion wrhi&  we  bestow  on  our  arms  end  on  the  men 
who  oany  theoa.'* 

This  is  prophetic  of  the  late  war.  Nothing  was 
more  remarkable  in  1870  than  the  miserable 
Qse  made  by  the  French  of  their  chas$epoi8. 
As  the  General  passed  the  Yosges  on  leaving 
Franoe  with  the  Boyal  Prussian  Tisitors,  he 
made  this  reflection  :—*<  It  was  melancholy 
to  ftnd  ourselyes  among  a  Qerman*speaking 
people,  who  are,  notwithstanding,  good  French- 
men. We  left  them  in  the  lurch  ''—but  only 
lor  Bizteen  years ! 

Geography  for  Little  Children.  By  Antonia 
Zimmem.  Maps  and  illustrations.  (Stanford.) 
The  language  employed  in  this  little  text-book 
18  studiously  simple,  but  the  matter  conveyed 
in  it,  we  fancy,  is  somewhat  beyond  the  reach 
of  Dolly,  Fantie,  and  Too-Too,  to  whom  the 
little  book  ii  dedicated.  We  hardly  see  in  what 
respect  this  primer  differs  from  other  books  of 
the  same  kind.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that 
the  *'  sole  objects  of  the  earliest  instruction  in 
geography  ^ould  be  to  show  children  how  to 
use  a  map,  and  to  teach  them  a  little  of  that 
elementarv  physical  geography  which  forms  the 
basis  of  sll  knowledge  about  the  earth."  She 
supplies  her  children  with  a  globe  and  a  few 
clear  maps,  and  sets  Questions  very  much  like 
those  set  hj  geograpnical  teachers  since  the 
days  of  Aristophanes.  We  venture  to  differ 
from  her.  A  child  ought  first  of  all  to  be  taught 
to  observe  the  topomphical  features  of  its  own 
neighbourhood,  and  only  after  some  definite 
ideas  of  topographical  features  have  been 
acquired  from  actual  observation  ought  we  to 
lesd  it  into  districts  which  lie  beyond  its  field 
of  vimon.  What  will  it  profit  a  •*  little  child  *' 
to  be  told  that  *'the  Highlands  [of  Scotland] 
are  divided  from  the  Lowlands  by  a  chain  of 
mountains  called  the  Qrampians,*^  even  sup- 
posing the  information  sought  to  be  conveyed 
in  this  sentence  were  correct  f 

The  Funny  Fichure  Book.  (Griffith  and 
Farran.)  Some  of  tiie  pictures  are  funny,  some 
are  not  They  are  very  badly  drawn  and  very 
coarsely  coloured.  The  verses  are  translated 
firom  the  Qerman,  and  are  somewhat  in  the  style 
of  Struwwelpeter,  but  very  inferior  to  that  old 
favourite.  The  morals  appended  to  each  tale 
axe  unexceptioDable. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

1£b.  Q.  F.  Wa&nek  is  preparing  for  the 
Oovemors  of  Dulwioh  OoUege  a  detailed  cata- 
logue of  the  AUeyn  Papers  and  other  MSS. 
preserved  in  the  coUeffe  library  and  muniment 
room.  The  value  of  the  collection  for  the  early 
history  of  the  English  stage  is  well  known, 
and  all  the  more  important  documents  have 
already  been  printed.  The  printed  copies, 
however,  have  never  before  been  systematioaUy 
compared  with  the  originals,  and  some  further 
forgeries  have  now  been  found  in  addition  to 
thoee  exposed  twenty  years  ago  by  Mr.  N.  E. 
Hamilton  and  Dr.  Ingleby.  The  single  genuine 
mention  of  "  Shaksper  "  appears  to  have  been 
hitherto  overlooked.  This  is  a  note  of  the 
purchase  of  his  Sonnets  by  Edw.  AUeyn  in  1609, 
|he  year  of  publication,  for  the  sum  of  ft  vepeaoe. 


In  1858  Mr.  Huth  gave  for  his  copy  of  the 
same  edition  £154  7a.  Unfortunately,  AUeyn's 
copy  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  college 
library. 

The  Hibbert  Lectures  fn  1881  will  be 
delivered  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Shys  Davids,  who  will 
take  as  his  subject  Buddhism,  with  special 
reference  to  the  development  of  its  doctrine  and 
the  history  of  its  canon  and  oi  its  internal 
organisation,  as  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing events  in  the  history  of  Ohristianity. 

The  Eev.  W.  J.  Loftie  has  privately  printed  a 
short  monograph  of  The  Table  of  Ahood  (t.e., 
the  New  Tablet  of  Abydos),  with  woodcuts  of 
the  seventy-six  cartouches,  a  transliterated  list 
of  royal  names,  and  a  few  explanatory  notes. 
Were  it  purchasesble,  students  of  Egyptian 
history  would  find  this  little  pamphlet  both 
us^ul  and  trustworthy. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  Rev. 
Alexander IS'apier,  the  editor  of  Barrow's  works, 
is  preparing  a  new  edition  of  Boswell's  Life  of 
Johnson  with  the  Tour  in  the  Hebrides.  While 
preserving  all  that  is  of  value  in  Croker's 
edition,  it  will  also  comprise  the  results  of 
researches  by  more  recent  students  and  admirers 
of  the  Bubjeot  of  these  works.  Moreover,  the 
text,  which  has  been  much  tampered  with,  will 
be  scrupulously  restored  toitsonginiQ  integrity. 
The  volumes  inll  be  published  by  Messrs.  Bell. 

Pbof.  Max  Mulleb's  paper  <'  On  the  Dis- 
covery of  Sanskrit  Texts  in  tfapan,"  which  is  to 
appear  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  the 
Jowmdl  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  has  been 
translated  into  Japanese.  A  French  transla* 
tion  of  it  by  M.  do  Millou^  will  appear  in  the 
Annalee  du  Musie  Ouimet, 

MAK7of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch  has  undertaken  to  edit  for 
the  Syndics  of  the  Oambridge  University  Press 
the  course  of  lectures  on  educational  principles 
and  methods  which  was  delivered  by  him  in 
the  last  Lent  term  in  the  university,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Teachers'  Training  Syndicate. 
The  volume  may  be  expected  to  appear  early  in 
the  autumn. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Shirley  Brooks,  author  of  The  Silver  Gord,  &c., 
and  late  editor  of  Punch,  Mrs.  Brooks  leaves 
two  sons,  one  of  whom  pursues  the  literary 
profession. 

Aftbb  the  publication  of  the  conoludiuff 
volume  of  his  Origines  du  Chrietianieme,  M. 
Renan  will  brinj^  out  a  translation  of  Eccle- 
siastes,  with  a  critical  introduction,  which,  it  is 
said,  has  long  been  ready  for  the  press. 

The  comprehensive  work  by  Mr.  William 
Saunders  on  The  New  Parliament  is,  we  under- 
stand, nearly  completed,  and  its  publication 
may  be  looked  for  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
days. 

Mb.  T,  W.  Ehys  Davtds'  work  on  the 
Buddhist  Jab^a  tales,  with  an  Introduction  on 
the  connexion  between  the  fable  and  story 
literature  of  East  and  West,  has  passed  throush 
the  press,  and  will  be  published  shortly.  Mr. 
Trenckner's  edition  of  the  Pali  text  of  the 
Milinda  Panha,  a  series  of  discussions  between 
the  Greek  King  Menander  and  the  Buddhist 
priest  Nagasena,  which  ended  in  Menander 's 
conversion,  will  be  ready  for  publication  almost 
immediately ;  and  Bir.  Trenckner  has  expressed 
his  intention  of  then  devoting  himself  to  the 
preparation  of  an  edition  of  the  Majjhirna 
Nikaya. 

Mbssbb.  Gbeetith  AiTD  Fabban  have  in  the 
press,  and  will  publish  on  the  anniversary  of 
nis  death,  a  Life  of  the  late  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon,  compiled  by  Miss  Ellen  Barlee. 
Many  who  knew  the  young  Prince  have  aided 
Miss  Barlee  in  writing  the  Life,  and  she  has 
lu4  tlie  opportunity  of  procuring  information 


from  many  special  sources  both  in  Paris  and 
in  England.  The  volume  will  consist  of  about 
four  hundred  pages  octavo,  and  will  contain  a 
photograph  of  the  Prince  and  other  illustrations. 

That  unresting,  yet  unhasting  editor  of 
Shakspere*s  plays,  Mr.  W.  J.  Rofe,  of  0am- 
bridgeport,  Massachusetts,  has  just  brought 
out  two  more  volumes  of  his  handsome  and 
excellent  school  series,  the  two  parts  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  The  Notes  are  posted  up  to  the 
latest  comment  of  Mr.  Orosby,  and  the  latest 
illustrative  extracts  in  the  New  Shakspere 
Society's  Traneactione,  That  on  drum,  p.  185, 
the  last  word  of  1  Henry  /F.,  III.  iii.,  is  the 
first  of  its  kind ;  and  others  call  attention  to 
the  metrical  peculiarities,  like  the  final  two- 
syUable  -i-on  (pp.  197,  199),  whioh  Shakspere 
used  even  in  his  very  latest  plays.  The  ex- 
tracts on  the  characters  in  Henry  IV,  are  from 
Hazlitt,  Johnson,  Yerplanck — an  editor  whose 
work  is  far  too  little  known  in  England,  and 
whose  edition  is  not  in  the  British  Museum — 
Oowden  Clarke,  Dowden,  Fumivall;  and  on 
the  last  but  one  of  these  critics  Mr.  Bolfe  says, 
'<In  the  way  of  general  aesthetic  criticism, 
Dowden*s  Shakspere  is,  to  my  thinking,  by  far 
the  best  of  recent  books."  Full  extracts  from 
HoUnshed's  (or  **fieine  Wolfs")  Chronicle  sxe 
given  by  Mr.  Bolfe,  and  woodcuts  of  the  chief 
places  from  Knight's  Shakspere,  The  books  are 
very  handy  to  use,  and  admirably  got  up. 

Messrs.  Nimmo  and  Bain  are  about  to  pub- 
lish, under  the  name  of  "  The  Modern  Foreign 
library  "  and  the  auspices  of  the  International 
literary  Association,  a  selection  of  the  best 
novels  of  all  foreign  countries,  edited  by  Henri 
von  Laun.  The  first  volume  will  be  a  transla- 
tion of  Lapointe*s  The  Rival  Doctors  by  the 
editor  of  the  series. 

Thk  English  edition  of  Louis  Kossuth's  new 
work,  whioh  will  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Oassell,  Fetter,  Oalpin  and  Oo.  under  the  title 
of  Memories  of  my  Exile,  will,  it  is  expec1»d,  be 
ready  for  publication  during  the  coming  week. 

Messrs.  Behington  and  Co.  have  in  the 
press  A  Son  of  Mars :  a  Novel,  by  Major  Arthur 
Griffiths;  Lord  of  Himself:  a  Novel,  by  Lord 
William  Lennox ;  and  My  only  Love :  a  Novel, 
by  E.  Aylmer  Blake. 

Mb.  Karl  Blinj>  will  have  an  article  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  on  ''Wodan,  the  Wild 
Huntsman,  and  the  Wandering  Jew,"  in  which 
he  seeks  to  show  the  gradual  evolution  ci  the 
Ahasuerus  loffend  from  the  Saga-circle  of  Qer- 
manic  my  tholo^.  From  the  same  autilior  there 
appear  essays  m  the  IniemaHonal  Review  on 
<<The  Revolutionary  Movement  in  Russia," 
and  in  Mirwrva  on  *<  The  Earliest  Yestiges  of  a 
Qerman  Drama  "  in  connexion  with  the  Passion 
Flay  of  Oberammergau. 

A  00MMIS8I0N  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Turkish  Government  to  prepare  a  catalogue  of 
the  MSS.  in  the  principal  libraries  of  Oonstan- 
tinople. 

LsTRONNls's  papers  are  to  be  published  in  a 
collected  form,  under  the  editorship  of  M. 
Fagnan.  The  Graeco-Bgyptian  series  will 
appear  at  the  close  of  the  summer. 

Two  boimd  MSS.  of  Lamartine  have  just 
been  sold  in  Paris.  The  MS.  of  Jocelyn,  dated 
1836,  fetched  2,806  frs. ;  and  that  of  Les  Har- 
monies Scusries,  dated  1826,  655  frs. 

The  Times  records  the  death  of  M.  Paul  de 
Musset,  the  poet's  elder  brotheri  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six.  He  began  to  write  historical 
novels  in  1832,  brought  out  two  plays  in  1856 
and  1857  with  but  little  success,  and  four  yeara 
ago  published  a  Life  of  his  brother,  whom  he 
had  defended  in  Lui  tt  Elle  a^inst  George 
Sand's  allusion  to  her  rupture  with  Alfred  do 
Musset  in  her  Elle  et  Lui, 
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M.  0.  Tbreien  de  la  Cotjpbrie  writes  :— 
"Owing  probably  to  the  speoial  nature  of  the 
subjeot  which  formed  the  matter  of  disoasaion  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Aslatio  Society,  a 
slight  mistake  occnrs  in  ^our  notice  of  the  paper 
which  I  read  on  that  occasion. 

*  *  It  was  the  Yh-ldng  and  not  the  Th-Sing  of  which 
I  then  spoke,  and  from  which  I  translated  verbcUim 
one  of  tne  four  chapters  I  have  j)repared.  At  the 
same  time  I  pointed  out  the  smiilarity  of  shapes 
and  sounds  of  the  Akkadian  with  the  Chinese 
hieroglyphs,  thus  indicatmg  a  common  origin. 
The  title  of  my  paper  was  'On  the  Yh-King  and 
the  Origins  of  CUnese  Cultore.' " 

Atjebbaoh's  new  and  verj;  sucoessfal  novel 
BrigiUa  is  being  translated  into  English,  and 
will  be  the  next  work  in  the  Tauohnitz  Qerman 
Series.  Being  copyright  in  England,  it  will  be 
obtainable  at  the  usual  low  price  in  England  as 
well  as  on  the  Continent 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Saxon  Govern- 
xnent,  a  new  historical  magazine  has  just  been 
started  at  Dresden.  The  Neue  Archiv  fur 
Sdchsische  Oeachichte  und  AUerthumskunde  is 
edited  by  Dr.  Hubert  Ennisoh,  Secretary  to  the 
Boyal  State  Archives  of  Saxony,  at  Dresden, 
whose  last  publication,  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Codex  Diplomaticua  Saxoniae  Begiae,  was  favour- 
ably noticed  in  our  issue  of  March  8, 1879.  The 
new  Archiv,  which  is  printed  and  published  by 
the  firm  of  W.  Baensch,  of  Dresden,  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  Dr.  von  Weber's  ScicJuwchea  Archiv, 
and  is,  like  the  latter,  patronised  hj  the  Govern- 
ment.  By  all  persons  interested  m  the  lustory 
of  Saxony,  the  necessity  of  a  similar  under- 
taking had  been  felt ;  and  thus  the  new  maga- 
zine is  intended  as  a  sort  of  central  organ  for  idl 
the  historical  societies  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony.  As  its  title  implies,  it  will  also  open 
its  pages  to  the  study  of  antiquities;  in  fact 
the  former  Mittheilungen  des  ScicJiiitcIien  Alter- 
mumsvereine  has  been  discontinued,  and  is  now 
united  with  the  new  magazine.  For  his  first 
number  Dr.  Ermisch  has  sacceeded  in  securing 
the  assistance  of  historians  and  antiquaries  of 
note.  Prof.  G.  Droysen,  of  Halle,  gives  a  long 
essav  on  **  Hoick's  Invasion  of  Saxony  in  1633; " 
Prof.  Griinhagen  treats  of  the  '*  Corps  of  the 
Prince  of  Anhalt  in  the  First  Sileaian  War; " 
Dr.  Lenz  contributes  from  unpublished  MSS.  in 
the  Marburg  Archives  an  •*  Autograph  Letter 
of  Christopher  of  Carlowitz  on  the  Death  of 
Maurice,  Elector  of  Saxony ;  "  Dr.  Schnorr 
von  Carolsfeld,  Boyal  Librarian,  gives  a 
short  "  Biography  of  the  late  Dr.  F.  K.  Sei- 
demann,"  the  greatest  Luther  scholar  of  oar 
time,  which  is  followed  by  an  accurate  biblio- 
grai>hy  of  Seidemann's  various  works;  the 
Minister  of  State,  Dr.  P.  von  Falkenstein,  opens 
the  number  with  an  essay  on  the  Dresden  Society 
for  Antiquities  and  its  connexion  with  the  new 
Archiv,  Critical  reviews  of  new  books  and  a 
bibliography  of  works  of  a  local  historical 
character  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  first 
number.  The  Neue  Archiv  is  to  appear  quarterly, 
and  costs  six  marks  per  annum. 

The  Boxburghe  Club  has  been  asked  to 
print  the  MS.  of  Samuel  Sheppard's  poem, 
"The  Faerie  King,  Fashioning  Love  and 
Honour,"  which  contains 

"  a  list  of  all  the  Lords  of  Sense, 
Anncient,  and  modem  Bards." 
Sixty-five  of  them  there  are.    After  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Dutch,    and    Spanish 
poets,  come  the  French,  headed  by 

"  Marot,  the  first,  wearing  a  verdant  crown  : 
take  him  in  snoh  an  Age  that  little  knew, 
hee's  ezqneeitely  rare,  and  well  may  own 
the  title  of  the  Oalliok  Eanins, 
Snoh  as  the  aonoient  Chawcsb  is  with  us." 
Then  follows  the  Scotch  Buchanan,  and  then 
th»  English  poets,  first 

"aSwaine,  of  yore 
the  bonniest  and  the  U^thest  one  vfere, 


Chawckb,  a  Knight  readen  in  vertnes  lore, 
who  knew  fall  wellen  how  to  Jape  and  Jeere  : 
by  Mercury,  compare  those  barmkrous  times 
with  his  conceits,  and  youl  applaud  his  Bimes." 

The  others  follow  in  this  order : — 
Sir  Thomas  More  Johnson 

Sydney  Fletcher 

Spencer  Sands 

Harrington  Donne 

Chapman  Goffe 

Wootou  Quarles 

Daniell  Webster 

King  James  Bandolph 

Bacon  Sucklin 

Shakespeare  Cartwright 

Bawleigh  Charles  [L] 

Drayton 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  snobbishness  of  the 
age, 

«the  last  in  order,  but  the  first  in  worth 
for  Eloquence  and  boundlesse  Oratorie, 
(whom  I  could  wish.  Fats  had  denyde  a  birth, 
or  being  borne,  the  heavenly  Consistory 
had  voted  him  a  longer  date  on  Earth) 
is  that  great  Charles,  who  to's  etemall  glory, 
to  the  rude  seas  and  the  relentlesse  stones 
Sung  his  admired  MBnrrATiONS." 

The  death  is  announced  of  Prof,  Bohtz,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  at  Gottingen,  and  author 
of  Ueber  die  Idee  des  Tragiachen  and  Ueber  die 
Komodie ;  of  Mr.  Setii  B.  Hunt,  co-founder  and 
originfid  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Indepen- 
dent ;  of  the  Bev.  Francis  Johnstone,  of  Edin- 
burgh, author  of  The  Work  of  Ood  and  Man  in 
Conversion ;  and  of  Dr.  Nils  Johann  Andersson, 
the  celebrated  Swedish  botanist  and  traveller. 

The  Theologisch  Tijdschrift  for  May  con- 
tains:— Kuenen,  "Contributions  to  the  Criticism 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua :  YI.  Dinah  and 
Shechem,  YII.  manna  and  quails ; "  Straatman, 
"Sketches  from  the  Church  History  of  the 
Second  Century :  lY.  The  Importance  of  the 
Paschal  Controversy  for  Christian  Theology ;  " 
Koekebakker,  ' '  Ethical  Studies  in  England :  H. 
Bradley's  Ethical  Studies  "  (simply  an  abstract 
is  given).  Notices  of  books: — ^The  Hebrew 
Migration  from  Egypt  (not  sufficiently  critical) ; 
Soholz  on  the  Alexandrine  version  of  Isaiah ; 
Condor's  Palestine  (translated). 

A  ooBEE3POin)ENT  in  Moscow  writes  :— 
"We  are  all  rejoicing  at  the  fall  of  Count  Tolstoi, 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  We  are 
aUK)  on  the  point  of  erecting  a  monument  to 
Pouschkine,  our  greatest  poet,  and  a  great 
admirer  of  Shakspere  and  Byron.  The  best 
Russian  authors— amons  others,  Turgenef — are  to 
give  discourses  on  Pousohkine's  literary  career  at  a 
solemn  assembly  on  June  8,  at  which  *  The  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  Russian  Literature'  intends  to 
celebrate  his  memory.  Invitations  are  to  be  sent 
to  different  Slavonic  and  foreign  writers,  and  also 
to  literary  and  scientific  societies. 

"  Prof.  Kovalefsky  has  nearly  finished  his  work 
on  the  social  condition  of  England  in  early  times." 


EXFLORATIOir  IN  OENTBAL  ASIA. 

Ik  a  volume  of  correspondence  relating  to 
Central  Asia,  recently  issued  by  the  Foreign 
Office,  we  find  an  account  of  an  important 
journey  to  the  upper  course  of  the  Oxus,  of 
which,  we  believe,  nothing  has  hitherto  been 
heard  in  this  country,  and  the  immediate  result 
of  which  was  a  detailed  chart  of  the  course  of 
the  Oxus  from  the  River  Yaksha  (called  the  Sur- 
khab  in  Gen.  Walker's  great  map)  to  its  mouth, 
a  distance  of  more  than  one  thousand  miles. 
M.  Bykof  started  from  Samarkand  in  company 
with  an  embassy  sent  to  the  Amir  of  Bokhara, 
who  gave  him  special  facilities  for  exploring  his 
territory.  After  enoountering  some  difficulties, 
he  reached  Kobadian  on  the  Oxus,  where  he  was 
instructed  to  obtain  a  boat  for  the  journey  on 
the  river.  This,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
f^o  WSJ  mf^tter»  as  there  were  no  l^oats  qu  tbQ 


Biver  Yaksha  and  only  two  in  the  whole  IMm, 
The  boat,  when  purchased,  had  to  undergo  some 
alterations,  and  M.  Bykof  availed  himself  of  the 
delay  to  make  excursions  in  the  Kobadiu 
bekdom,  or  more  j^roperly  along  the  valley  of 
the  Lower  Kafirmngan.  The  time  thus  em- 
ployed was  well  spent,  for  he  was  able  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  an  almost  unknown 
corner  of  Central  Asia.  Joining  his  boat  at  the 
ruined  Kurgan  fortress  of  Alva^j,  near  the 
embouchure  of  the  Kafirningan,  M.  fiykof 
commenced  his  journey  on  the  Oxus.  As  ftt  as 
the  ferry  of  Patta-Kissar  (or  Ohushka)  the  baoka 
are  almost  desolate,  after  which  setilemeiiti 
occur  at  intervals,  and  beyond  the  town  of 
Kalif  both  banks  are  inhabited  up  to  the 
town  of  ndjick.  Then  military  posts  are 
found  at  intervals,  with  large  intenremng 
wastes,  and  this  continues  up  to  the  town 
of  Fitviak,  where  the  Khivan  oasis  com- 
mences. Up  to  the  town  of  Kalif,  mentioned 
above,  the  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  v 
described  as  fine;  wild  precipitous  dedivitieB 
extend  to  the  watei^s  edge  on  one  side,  while 
the  opposite  bank  is  covered  with  thick  vegeta- 
tion and  dense  groyee  of  tugal,  the  hot-beoa  of 
fever.  Beyond  Jialif  the  banks  are  ooyered 
with  cultivated  fields,  gardens,  and  rows  of 
native  habitations ;  the  islands  and  the  river 
margins  are  overgrown  with  reeds,  andmaxshf. 
M.  Bykof  was  detained  by  strong  winds,  bnt 
eventually  reached  Karki,  where  it  had  been  ar- 
ranged that  he  ^ould  meet  the  small  steamer 
Samarkand,  which  had  previously  never  been 
higher  up  the  Oxus  than  OnarjuL  On  his  joining 
the  steamer  his  journey  was  practically  brought 
to  a  dose,  for  he  was  immediately  attacked  by 
fever,  and  confined  to  his  cabin  nearly  the  whole 
way  down  to  Petro-Alexandrovsk.  Thongh, 
for  obvious  reasons,  M.  Bykof  is  reticent  as  to 
the  details  of  his  operatioiis,  he  evidently  made 
very  minute  observations  as  to  the  depth,  width, 
and  current  of  the  river  during  the  whole  of  his 
boat  journey,  and  he  believes  that  the  steamer 
could  have  ascended  that  part  of  the  river  which 
he  had  surveyed  above  the  ferry  of  KhqjaSaleh. 
Owing  to  his  unfortunate  iUnees,  M  Bykof  was 
prevented  firom  obtaining  ethnographical  infor- 
mation respecting  the  inhabitants  of  the  central 
portion  of  the  Oxus,  and  data  as  to  tiieir 
iconomie ;  but  during  the  three  years  hehas  8])6nt 
in  this  region  he  has  collected  ample  materials 
on  which  to  base  what  will  no  doubt  prore  to 
be  a  highly  important  sketoli  of  the  whole  yalleT 
of  the  Oxus. 


THK  CULTTJS    OP  ST.  THOMAS    OF  OANTEBBURT 
m  ICEULND. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Anti- 
quarian Society,  Mr.  Magniisson  called 
attention  to  the  ^reat  interest  which  the 
Icelanders  of  the  tiiirteenth  century  t»k  in 
collecting  and  bringing  together  into  connected 
narratives  the  widespread  accounts  of  the  life 
of  Archbishop  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Ba 
fame  reached  Iceland  very  soon  after  hu 
death.  About  1190  an  Icelandic  chief  made .» 
vow  to  the  Saint,  and  brought  as  a  gift  to  hij 
tomb  a  walrus  skull  with  both  the  teeth  fiwd 
in  it,  walrus  teeth  being  at  that  time  a  high- 
priced  article  of  commerce— the  ivory  of  the 
North,  in  fact.  Two  principal  recensions  of  a 
Sa^  of  Archbishop  Thomas  exist,  both  written 
by  men  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Prom  the  latter,  which  is  P^^fl®'^ 
almost  entire,  evidence  may  be  gathered  to 
show  that  Icelanders  had  brought  verbal 
accounts  to  Iceland  from  England  of  the  Saint; 
and  it  would  seem  that  certain  personii 
peculiarities,  such  as  the  stuttering  m  ha 
speech,  which  no  Latin  Ufe  of  the  Saint 
mentions,  must  have  been  observed  by  eye- 
witnesses. The  Icelandic  recensiona  prow 
beyoud  a  4o^bt  ^t  their  principal  souiw  cf 
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information  was  a  Life  of  the  Saint  written  by 
Bobeit  of  Oricklade,  Prior  of  Bt  Frideswide's, 
although  by  no  writer  on  English  history  and 
litenture  is  the  Prior  known  as  the  author  of 
any  each  work.    Miracles  which  are  expressly 
staled  in  ti^e  Icelandic  Saga  to  be  set  forth  in 
ths  Prior's  words  have  no  place  in  the  autho- 
rised miraole-oollections  of  the  Saint.    The  life 
of  Archbishop  Thomas  had  a  peculiar  charm  for 
the  Icelanders,  and  the  great  devotion  shown 
him  is  erident,  among  other  things,  from  the  fact 
that  no  otiber  single  saint  had  so  many  churches 
dedicated  to  him  as  Thomas  had  after  his  canoni- 
sation was  known  in  Iceland.     And  the  Litera 
fratemHatU  tonuMa   Wyt/rido  Juarii  pXio  de 
Insula  de  lielandy  taken   together   with   the 
information  which  contemporary  annals  supply, 
is  a  farther  proof  that  so  late  as  the  fifteenth 
oentnry  the  Saint  was  considered  worthy  of  the 
laboxious  pilgrimage  which  the  distance  of  Ice- 
land inYoiYed,  and  of  rich  nfts  and   special 
adoration.     The  name  of  the  Icelandic  pilgrim 
was  doubtless  Vigf&a  Ivaruon  HdJmr—de  Insula 
being  a  translation  of  his  surname,  Engl.  AoZm«. 
The  misspelling  of  it  was  due,  Mr.  M!agni!isson 
maintained,  to  a  document,  which  must  haye 
formed  an  item  of  his  credentials  to  the  chapter 
— ^yiz.,  a  letter  of  indul^nce  which  this  same 
Yigfiis    had   procured   m  1402  at  Boskild  in 
Denmark    from    the    Papal    Nuncio   at   the 
Court  of  Queen  Margaret,  Frater  Augustinus  de 
Undinis,  where  he  was  called  Wichfndns,  c  and  t 
having  the  same  form  in  the  writing  of  the  time. 
The  Uantuaiian   document   was  undoubtedly 
genuine,  for   the   names   of  Yigfi'is'    mother 
Margret,  his  wife  Gndfridr,  and  the  children 
known  fh>m  Icelandic  records,  Margret,  Ellendr, 
Ivar,  all  agree  perfectly,  and  even  the  name  of 
Yig^s^  father-in-law,  Ingimundr,  reappears  in 
the  very  similar  form  of  Edmundus.     This 
letter  shows  that  a  certain  Icelandic  document, 
atHL  extant,  dated  1407,  by  which  historians 
had  fixed  the  death  of  Yigfiis  to  a  time  anterior 
to  that  date,  must  be  re-examined  as  to  its 
genuineness,  which  Mr.  Magni\sson  himself  did 
not  see  his  way  to  support.    As  to  the  blood- 
relationship  with  Archbishop  Thomas,  to  which 
Yigfiis  evidently  laid  claim  at  Canterbury,  Mr. 
Magniisson  held  that  nothing  from  any  northern 
aonroe^  could  be  adduced  in  its  support ;  but 
was  willing  to  grant  that  Yigfiis,  a  man  of  uj9- 
right  character,  of  great  integrity  and  fervid 
belief  in  the  Saint,  must  have  been  possessed  of 
some  evidence  in  support  of  it  which  was  satis- 
factory to  him  and  acceptable  to  the  Chapter  of 
Canterbury. 
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C0RBE3P0NDENCE. 
ohatjcbb's  pbiobbss's  nttn-ohaplain. 

8  Bt.  Gsorge*s  Bqaare,  N.W. :  May  18,  1880. 
This  old  puzzle  is  at  last  cleared  up.  My 
paper  on  it  in  our  Chaucer  Society's  Eeaays  on 
Chaucer,  arguing  that  the  Chaplain  was  a  secre- 
tary and  helper  of  the  Prioress,  and,  of  course, 
a  nun,  was  sent  by  a  Boman- Catholic  Mend  to 
a  Benedictine  nun  in  an  abbey  in  the  south- 
west of  England,  and  called  forth  the  following 
answer,  which  its  writer  kindly  allows  me  to 
make  public : — 

''Forgive  me  for  saying  that  I  cannot  help  being 
mach  amused  at  the  idea  of  your  .  .  •  friend  Mr. 
Famiyall  and  other  learned  aavante  puzzling  over 
the  poor  '  Nonne-Chapeleyne.'  It  is  an  office  still 
held  in  moat  Benedictine  convents,  I  fancy,  and  is 
called  b^  either  term,  Chaplain  or  Secretary— and 
its  duties  (which  I  performed  for  six  years,  as 
Chaplain  to  our  dear  deceased  Abbess)  consist  in  not 
ooJy  writing  or  sealing  letters  for  her,  when  she 
may  so  wish,  but  mainly  in  attendance  on  her  in 
choir  on  those  great  festivals,  Easter,  Christmas, 
&c.,  &c.,  when  her  crosier  is  used.  On  tiiose  great 
days,  the  abbess  iutones  the  Hymns,  reads  the 
Capitulums,  the  concluding  lesson,  dbc.,  and  the 
prayer,  and  as  she,  holding  her  book  for  these, 
could  not  well  hold  the  crosier  herself,  it  is  held, 
at  her  side,  by  the  Nun  whom  she  has  appointed 
Chaplain.  The  choir  of  course  always  forms  part 
of  the  church  or  chapel — hence,  I  presume,  the 
name  of  Chaplain.  With  regard  to  the  Abbess's 
crosier,  although,  properly  speaking,  she  has  no 
claim  or  right  to  it,  yet  it  has  of  old  been  allowed, 
and  still  continues  to  be  given  her,  by  courtesy,  as 
a  badge  of  her  having  the  care  and  command  of 
the  monastery,  and  I  have  heard  (but  do  not  know 
if  it  is  so)  that  in  the  cathedral  of  Ely,  the  old 
tomb  of  the  Abbess  St.  Ethelred  has,  among  its 
sculptures,  one  representing  her  with  her  crosier, 
either  lying  by  her  or  held  by  her — ^I  do  not  know 
which,  having  no  friend  in  those  parts  whom  I 
could  ask  to  ascertain  the  fact ;  but  I  think  I  wis 
told  that  she  was  represented  as  dead,  with  her 
crosier  by  her  side. — Mr.  Fumivall  is  to  be  compli- 
mented on  his  excellent  guess,  that  the  word,  or 
rather  office,  meant  secretary.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
Nun  who  has  si)eoial  charge  of  attending  on  the 
Abbess  and  givinjg;  assistanoe  when  she  needs 
it,  either  in  writing,  when  she  (the  Abbess)  is 
bnipr»  or  in  attending  when  sick,  ko,,  but  that 
which  comes  most  often  to  claim  her  services  is,  on 
the  twelve  or  fourteen  great  festivals,  as  stated 
above.  In  our  abbey  we  call  the  Nun  whose  office  is 
to  hold  tl^e  orosipr  for  JMj  Abl^ess,  (i^r  GhqpUmf 


although  in  onr  Ceremonial  she  bears  indifferently 
the  name  of  Chaplain  or  Secretary.  But  in  an  old 
French  Ceremonial  of  the  Abbey  of  Montmartre, 
dated  1669,  there  is  mention  not  only  of  the 
' Chapeliue '  but  also  of  the  < PorteCroase.'  < Vne 
des  Soeurs  sera  choisie  par  la  M^re  Abbesie  pour 
estre  sa  Chapeliue.  Sa  place  au  ChoBur  sera  dn 
cost^  droit,  proohe  du  si6ge  de  la  M6re  Abbesse, 
qui  lors  qu'elle  sera  obligee  de  chanter  quelque 
chose,  la  Chapeliue  viendra  k  son  cost6  droit  afia 
de  luy  tenir  le  livre ;  ce  qu'elle  fera  encore  aux 
Processions  and  autres  Cdr^monies.'  Further  on, 
in  the  same  chapter,  is  the  office  of '  Porte- Crosse^ 
une  Soeur  qui  viendra  au  oost^  gauche  de  la  M^re 
Abb  ease  lorsqu'il  faudra  se  servir  de  la  Crosse,* 
&c.  '  La  M6re  Abbesse  en  toutes  les  Festes  de  la 
l^ra  Classe,  servlra  de  sa  Crosse,  qui  doit  aussi  8tre 
port^e  devant  elle  aux  Prooesttons  solennelles.' 
With  us  the  Abbess  holds  her  own  book,  and 
therefore  her  chaplain  has  the  holding  of  the 
crosier." 

The  second  puzzle  about  the  Prioress  was, 
that  besides  her  Nun-Chaplain,  she  had  three 
Priests  with  her.  This,  in  my  paper,  I  ehowed 
was  not  unlikely,  as  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary's, 
Winchester,  when  broken  up  at  the  Beforma- 
tion,  had  no  less  than  fiye  Priests.  My  kind 
Benedictine-nun  informant  thus  explains  why 
seyeral  priests  woidd  be  wanted  in  a  oonyent : — 
"  Here  is  the  idea  that  struck  me,  when  reading  of 
the  five  Priests,  and  I  believe  I  have  it  from  some 
notes  on  the  former  great  Benedictine  Abbey  (of 
nuna)  at  Bheims.  Thev  too  had  several  Pnests, 
because,  first,  they  had  chapels  in  their  church, 
each  of  course  with  an  Altar,  and  some  of  these 
chapels  were  each  to  have  daily  Mass.  Now,  a 
Priest  can  say  but  one  Mass  daily,  therefore, 
where  more  than  one  daily  Mass  was  required, 
more  chaplains  most  necessarily  be  kept.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  Catholic  times,  when 
our  forefathers  all  were  so  happy  as  to  hold  the 
Old  Faith,  it  was  a  frequent  custom  for  Founders, 
or  great  Benefactors,  to  require  in  return  that,  at 
their  decease,  a  daily,  or  weekly,  or  monthly  Mass 
should  be  offered  for  their  souls  in  perpetuity. 
Affain,  there  is  mention  made  at  St  Mary's  of  the 
.fi^A  Altar,  which  leads  to  the  supposition  that 
there  were  other  Altars  in  their  church,  as  was, 
and  is,  common  In  our  churches.  We  here  have  three, 
and  every  day  our  own  Chaplain  and  my  Sister's 
Chaplain  say  Mass,  the  one  at  the  Hi|(h  Altar,  the 
other  at  one  of  the  Side  Altars  (which  are  at  a 
distance  from  the  High  Altar,  so  that  they  may, 
if  desired,  be  used  at  the  same  time— but  are  not 
so  usually) ;  thus  there  is  always  Ist  and  2nd  Mass.'* 
Next  comes  the  third  puzzle.  Chaucer  says 
of  his  Prioress: — ''Hire  gretteste  ooth  ne  was 
[or  oothe  nas]  but  by  Seynt  Loy."  Now,  no 
one  has  been  able  to  make  out  who  St.  Loy 
was.  St.  Louis,  St.  Eligius,  &c.,  haye  been 
suggested;  but  it  neyer  occurred  to  any  of 
us  Chaucer  folk  that  the  saint  in  question 
might  haye  been  an  imaginary  quantity.  Yet 
this  is  what  my  kind  informant  suggests  :~- 

"But  next  comes  a  question  which  is  indeed 
puzzling — *  Her  greatest  oath'!  I  !  Surely  this 
must  be  a  poet's  licence  I  To  swear  without 
necessity  is  strictly  forbidden,  and,  though  the 
times  were  rude,  things  could  scarcely  have  come 
to  such  a  pass  !  I  can  only  then  believe  that 
*  Seynt  Loy  was  an  expression,  no  real  name,  and 
thus,  no  real  oath.  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  this 
nonsense? — but  'Hire  crettest  oath  nas  but'— 
seems  to  imply  something  below  all  ordinary 
forms — ^yet,  swearing  by.  St.  Eloi  or  St.  Louis 
would  not  have  been  anything  out  of  the  common, 
would  not  have  required  this  '  nas  but.' " 

Moral :  to  folk  about  to  emend  Chaucer  be- 
cause they,  in  their  ignorance,  can't  explain 
him  :  Don't.  Leaye  his  text  alone,  when  the 
MSS.  are  firm,  and  wait  for  someone  else  with 
a  better  head  than  yours.  Let  us  also  hope 
for  some  more  Boman-Catholic  and  learned 
mediaeyalist  oommentors  on  Chaucer;  and 
meantime  thank  the  good  Sister  who  has  glyen 
U8  the  explanations  aboye. 

P.  J.  FURNIVAU:*, 
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SCIENCE. 

CaBBBNT  BOIERTIPIO  LXTBBATUBB. 

Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics;  or,  JHedicine 
Pott  and  Freaent.  By  T.  Lauder  Brunton,  M.D., 
F.E.S.  (Maomillan.)  This  yolume  oontaias 
the  Goulstooian  lectures  delivered  ia  the  spriBg 
of  1877.  An  historioal  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
medioine  from  the  earliest  times  to  our  own  is 
followed  by  a  general  account  of  the  methods 
employed  m  pharmacological  research,  and  the 
reeolts  already  attained  in  this  department. 
Three  illustrative  examples  are  given  in 
considerable  detail:  Magendie's  enq^uiry  into 
the  action  of  upas  poison;  Claude  JBernard's 
famous  analysis  of  the  paralysing  effects  of 
voorali ;  and  Dr.  Brunton  s  own  investigations 
on  oasca  bark  {Erythrqphlaeum  Guinense).  This 
is  the  best  part  of  the  book,  the  simplioitv  and 
precision  of  ^  the  author's  language  being 
admirably  suited  to  the  corresponding  qualities 
of  his  subject.  The  ensuing  chapters  take  as 
into  a  more  thorny  region.  The  application  of 
the  deductive  method  to  pathology  and  thera- 

Ciutics,  the  attempt  to  substitute  physiological 
ws  for  empirical  traditions^these  are  attract- 
ive to  every  scientific  mind.  It  is  only  by 
following  this  road  that  the  art  of  medioine  can 
ever  hope  to  justify  its  daim,  prematurely 
conceded  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  be 
regarded  as  a  science.  Dr.  Brunton  may 
fiurly  be  described  as  an  enthusiastic  apostle  of 
what  is  sometimes  rather  incorrectly  termed 
**  rational  *'  medicine ;  and  he  does  his  best  to 
show  how  great  are  the  services  conferred  by  the 
experimental  method  in  throwing  light  on  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  various  diseased 
conditions  of  the  circulatory,  respiratory,  and 
digestive  organs.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
he  has  always  realised  the  complexity  of  the 
problems  for  which  he  offers  plausible,  if  not 
invariably,  adequate,  solutions.  But  if  he  some- 
times errs  in  treating  hypothetical  explanations 
as  though  they  were  rally  demonstrated,  he 
redeems^  his  error  by  the  outspoken  candour 
with  which  his  opinions  are  expressed.  Frank 
optimism  Is  never  misleading. 

A  Hiitory  of  the  Trade  in  Tin.  By  P.  W. 
Flower,  f George  Bell  and  Sons.)  This  work 
treats  of  tne  metallurgy  of  tin,  and  afterwards 
of  the  history  of  the  tin-plate  manufacture  and 
the  technical  processes  employed  in  it.  It  is 
necessarily  a  subject  of  somewhat  limited  in- 
terest, and  will  become  more  so  as  the  trade 
passes  from  our  shores,  as  it  appears  to  be 
doin«;.  The  weakest  part  of  the  book  is,  perhaps, 
the  first  chapter,  which  gives  the  early  history 
of  the  metal,  and  wMoh  is  fall  of  errors 
both  chronological,  philological,  and  historical. 
Some  quaint  extracts  frou^  old  books— notably, 


**  A  dialogue  betwixt  a  tynn  minor  of  Oomwal, 
an  iron  mynor  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  a 
traveller  in  1677"— serve  to  enliven  a  dull 
book. 

SuUf  Moon,  and  Stars  :  a  Book  for  Beginners. 
By  Agnes  Giberne ;  with  a  Frefaoe  by  the  Rev. 
G.  Pntchard,  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  (Seeley,  Jackson 
and  Halliday.)  Of  this  book  the  learned 
Savilian  Professor,  after  remarking  that  people 
often  ask  him,  **  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  little 
book  on  astronomy  suited  to  beginners  ?  **  says, 
*'  I  think  that  just  such  a  book  is  here  presented 
to  the  reader. "  The  author  shows  her  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  most  recent  developments  of  the 
science;  the  facts  are  simply  stated,  and  the 
subject  is  not  overloaded  with  technicalities. 
Some  rough  but  effective  coloured  illustrations 
considerably  aid  the  explanations. 

Fradical  Chemistry :  the  Principles  of  Qaali* 
tative  Analysis,  By  William  A.  Tilden,  D.Sc, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Mason's  College, 
Birmingham.  (Longmans.)  Dr.  Tilden's  large 
experience  at  Clifton  College  has  enabled  him 
to  produce  a  very  concise  text-book  of  simple 
qualitative  analysis,  perfectly  suited  to  the 
wants  of  a  school  laboratory.  The  first  part  of 
the  work  consists  of  a  description  of  the  prin- 
cipal properties  of  the  most  important  re-agents, 
and  the  preparation  of  test  solutions.  The 
second  part  treats  of  the  means  of  detection  of 
the  chief  metallic  radicles,  ending  with  a  review 
of  the  analytical  grouping  of  the  metals,  and  a 
table  showing  the  simplest  method  of  separ- 
ating all  the  commoner  elements.  This  is 
followed  by  the  characters  of  the  acids  arranged 
in  three  diviaions,  and  general  directions  for 
the  analysis  of  an  imknown  substance.  The 
tables  of  memoranda  at  the  end  of  the  second 
part  are  very  valuable,  and  we  can  only  wish 
that  they  could  be  extended.  Such  general 
statements  as  the  fSaot  that  all  chromates  are 
red  or  yellow,  and  that  strong  sulphuric  acid 
aided  by  heat  converts  all  the  metals  except 
gold  and  platinum  into  sulphates,  are  of  infinite 
service  to  the  student.  Indeed,  it  is  only  by 
generalised  statements  of  this  nature  that  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  any  grasp  of  the  multitu- 
dinous facts  of  which  the  sciences  treating  of 
the  history  of  matter  are  built  up.  If  used 
side  by  side  with  some  elementary  text-book  of 
general  chemistry  this  work  will  be  found  of  the 
greatest  utility,  especially  by  science  masters  in 
our  larger  schools. 

Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  New  South  Wales,  1878.  f Sydney.)  This 
volume  of  more  than  three  hundred  pages,  con- 
taining many  charts,  tables,  and  woodcuts,  is  the 
twelfth  record  of  the  proceedings'  of  a  very  young, 
but  very  active,  scientific  society.  The  subjects 
discussed  range  over  the  course  of  the  principal 
sciences,  astronomy,  perhaps,  having  the  prece* 
denoe.  The  memoirs  are  for  the  most  p^art 
carefully  written,  and  the  society  is  doing 
much,  and  will  do  yet  more,  to  foster  a  taste  for 
research  among  the  inhabitants  of  our  South 
Australian  colonies. 

Ambulance  Lectures;  or,  What  to  Do  in  Cases 
of  Accident  or  Sudden  Illness.  By  Lionel  A. 
Weatherby,  li.D.  (Griffith  and  Farran.)  This 
extremely  useful  little  book  gives  a  clear  risumi 
of  a  series  of  lectures  given  to  the  Ambulance  De- 
partment of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
m  England.  A  general  outline  is  first  sketched 
of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human 
body ;  this  is  followed  by  directions  for  arresting 
bleeding,  and  for  treating  wounds,  fractures, 
burns,  frostbites,  and  sprains.  The  immediate 
treatment  of  insensibility  and  of  poisoning  is 
then  discussed,  and  of  drowning,  suffocation 
by  various  causes,  and  choking.  The  last 
lecture  treats  of  bandaging,  and  of  the  removal 
of  sick  or  iigured  persons  by  bearers^  carts,  or 
by  tra^i.    The  book  is  amallund  handy ;  it  oon« 


tains  very  clear  directions,  and  should  bo  the 
companion  of  every  traveller  in  a  distant  coun- 
try, while  a  general  knowledge  of  its  contonts 
would  be  useful  to  everyone. 

Handbook  of  Competitive  Examinations  fixt 
Admission  to  Every  Department  of  Her  MajMt 
Service.  By  W.  G.  Ohetwode  Crawley,  LLB. 
(Longmans.)  This  work  has  been  carefully  tad 
accurately  compiled;  it  contains  all  the  ia. 
formation  necessary  for  competitors  in  any  of 
the  Government  examinations — the  sabjeott, 
marks,  rules  of  competition,  salaries,  and  bo  on 
— and  those  who  cannot  decide  what  branch  of 
the  service  they  are  most  disposed  to  compete 
for  cannot  do  better  than  study  tho  book 
minutely. 

The  International  Dictionary  for  Naturalittt 
and  Sportsmen  in  English,  French,  and  German, 
containing  the  Terms  used  in  Hu/niing,  ShooHng, 
Fishing,  <fee.,  NatureU  History,  and  the  SdcMet. 
By  £dwin  Simpson- Bailde«  (TrUbner.)  The 
title  of  this  book  explains  its  nature ;  it  is  not 

?uite  easy,  however,  to  understand  its  object, 
t  is  a  large  octavo  book  of  nearly  thise  hun- 
dred pages,  and  hence  by  no  means  a  pocket 
volume,  and  we  should  hare  imagined  that  it 
would  have  been  far  easier  to  consult  a 
good  French  or  German  dictionary,  in  whioh 
one  might  be  oertaln  to  find  the  desired  word, 
than  to  take  the  chance  of  its  being  intioduoed 
into  a  special  dictionary  like  the  present. 
Indeed,  the  Vocabulary  does  not  appear  to  be 
so  extensive  aa  that  fumiahed  by  an  ordinary 
good  dictionary.  For  instance,  in  the  range 
A— AC  not  a  single  mineral  appears ;  aeiinim, 
actinic  rays,  &o.,  are  altogether  omitted ;  also 
abdomen,  ace,  acrid,  and  aeedic ;  while  under  the 
term  add  only  three  (car&onee,  nitric,  and  is/- 
phuric)  are  mentioned. 


FHILOLOOiaAL  BOOKS,  BTO. 

Dictionnaire  samoa'franfaisHMigUiis  d  fres^ 
fais'Samoa'anglais,  prieidi  d^une  Qrammairt 
de  la  Langus  Samoa.  By  L.  Yiolette.  (Paris: 
A£aisonneuve ;  London  :  Nutt. )  This  is  a  vain- 
able  contribution  to  Polynesian  philology. 
Samoa  forms  one  of  the  principal  groups  of 
Polynesian  islands,  and,  as  Mr.  Whitmoehas 
shown,  the  dialect  spoken  upon  it  is  of  prime 
importance  from  a  philological  point  of  tiev. 
The  author  of  the  well-written  and  veil- 
printed  grammar  and  dictionary  that  lies  before 
us  is  a  French  missionary.  Father  Yiolette, 
whose  long  residence  in  Samoa  is  tho  best 
guarantee  of  the  correctness  of  the  work.  It  is 
preceded  by  a  short  Introduction,  which  deals 
with  the  products  and  other  oharaoteristics  of 
the  Samoau  Islands. 

Parlers  grecs  et  romans:  leur  Point  de  Cw- 
tact  prihistorique.  VoL  I.  By  Sp.  Zambrf- 
lios.  (Paris  :  Maisonneuve ;  London :  Natt. 
M:.  Zambdlios  has  expended  a  good  deal 
of  labour  upon  a  book  which  am  bet^ 
have  never  been  written  at  tJI.  fi* 
wishes  to  prove  that  the  Neo-Latin  dialects, 
and  more  especially  French,  have  been  largely 
indebted  to  the  Greek  dialects  carried  to  the 
West  by  the  colonists  of  Massilia  and  other 
towns.  But  the  way  in  whioh  he  sets  about «« 
task  takes  us  back  to  the  days  of  a  pre-scientiiie 
philology,  when  a  resemblance  in  sound  between 
words  in  different  languages  was  supposed.to 
be  enough  to  demonstrate  a  oommon  ongio« 
For  M.  Zambtfiios,  Dim  and  othsn  have 
laboured  in  vain.  He  has  yet  to  learn  thewei 
principles  of  Neo-Latin  phonology.  The  trueej 
part  of  his  whole  book  is  a  passage  at  the  ena 
of  the  Preface,  where  he  confesses  that  ho  can- 
not weU  "give  an  exact  account  of  tae 
method  he  has  foUowe^  in  getting  ««^ 
"  facts,"  or  of  the  «*  code  of  phonology  w^J 
substituted  for  that  foufided  by  m  ^^ 
BMstsvt  of  fionMuiio  philol9([y« 
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Tnifodudion  to  the  Seienee  of  OhineM  Bdigion : 
a  OriHqmof  Moot  MuUer  and  ciher  Authors.  By 
Eznflt  JPabcr.  (Hongkong:  Lane,  Orawfora 
and  Go. ;  Shanghai :  Kelly  and  Walsh.)  This 
TolanM  diows  a  oonrnderable  amount  of  thought 
•Bd  atndy ;  indeed,  we  oannot  help  feeling  snr- 
wiaed  aiMl  gratified  that  Mr.  Faber  should  have 
nmiid  an  opportunity  of  reading  so  many  stand- 
ard works  on  the  sdenoe  of  religion  at  suoh 
a  distanoe  from  good  European  libraries. 
With  all  its  merits,  noweyer,  the  book  is  dis- 
figured by  two  serious  blemishes.  Mr.  Eaber 
starts  eonfessedly  with  a  bias  which  must 
Titiate  all  real  scientifio  enquiry ;  and  he  speaks 
in  too  confident  a  tone  of  scholars  who  may  be 
preeaaed  to  know  at  least  as  mueh  about  their 
Bubjeol  at  Mr.  Faber  himself.  What  Mr. 
FaMT  has  to  tell  us  about  Ohinese  religion  is 
Tery  aooeptable ;  here  he  is  dealing  with  a 
matter  with  which  he  has  had  special  oppor- 
tunities of  becomiog  acquainted,  and  which 
European  students  have  to  take  more  or  less  at 
second-hand.  But  it  is  different  when  he  comes 
to  the  theories  which  the  oonstructors  of  a 
seieoea  of  religion  have  put  forth ;  to  say,  for 
inatanoe,  of  a  scholar  like  Prof.  Max  Mailer, 
that  '*  the  confusion  about  religion  and  theology 
will  ba  settled  in  chapter  iiL  Any  attempt  to 
solra  religious  problems  *  on  purely  grammatical 
gronnda'  shows  a  want  of  proper  method" — 
argaee,  to  say  the  least,  a  oonsiderable  lack  of 
modesty,  as  well  as  of  appreciation  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  question  under  discussion.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  risen  from  a  perusal  of  the  brief 
and  perfonctorjr  chap.  iii.  without  discovering 
that ' '  theoonfusion  about  religion  and  theology ' 
is  at  all  '<  settled  "in  it.  In  the  tenth  chapter, 
on  *'  Religion  and  Languaffe,"  Mr.  Faber  seems 
to  have  mismidentood  Mas  Muller*s  exaot 
point  of  view ;  at  all  events  he  has  forgotten 
that  a  language  embodies  the  thought  of  a 
people,  and  that  the  only  wav  of  discovering 
what  were  the  religious  ideas  held  by  a  nation 
at  a  partieular  period  of  its  history  is,  not  by 
assuming  that  the  words  which  expressed  them 
had  tlie  same  meaning  that  they  still  bear  to  us, 
but  by  asoertainin^  through  the  help  of  philology 
what  was  the  signification  they  then  conveyed. 

Mimograph  on  ike  Betationi  of  the  Indo-ChintBe 
mnd  InteT'Ooeanie  Baces  and  Languages,      By 
A.  H.  Keane.    (TrUbner  and  Oo.)    Mr.  Keane 
may  be  warmly  congratulated  on  having  estab- 
lished a  new  fact  for  the  science  of  language. 
In  a  monoeraph  of  only  thirty-six  pages  be  has 
Batiafactoruy  shown  that  the  Khmers  of  Cam- 
bodia form  a  link,  on  the  linguistic  side,  be- 
tween the  Malays  and  the  Polynesians ;  and  that 
the  so-oalled  Mon-Annam  family  of  speech  must 
be  banished  firom  our  Un^mstio  charts,  Khmer, 
Annameae,  and  Mon  having  no  connexion  with 
one  anotiier.     Whether  Mr.  Keane  has  been 
equally  suooeesfnl  in  showine  that  the  brown 
Polynesian  and  Khmer  tribes  belong  to  what  he 
terms  the  Oaucasian  race,  and  me  Siamese, 
Annamese,  Burmese,  and  E^asia  to  the  Mongol, 
the  Malays,  Dyaks,  Micronesians,  &o.,  being  a 
mixed  race  (partly  Oaucasian,  partly  Mongol), 
ii  another  question.      Certainly  few  anthro- 
pologists nowadays  will  be  disposed  to  admit, 
as  Mr.  Keane  seems  inclined  to  do,  that  the 
brown  Polynesians  are  racially  allied  to  the 
Aryans,  or  that  the  Aryans  ought  to  be  called 
a  Cauoasian  raoe  at  all.    It  is  strange  to  find  so 
axperienoed  a  scholar  as  Mr.  Keane  encoura- 
ging the  popular  fiallaoy  that  Aryan  and  white 
man  are  synonynsous  terms.    The  Aryan  race 
is  a  Unguistio  expression,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  raoe  in  the  ethnological  sense  of  the 
word.     We  should  recommend  Mr.  Keane  to 
look  up  Prol  Flower's  researches  in  the  crani- 
ology  of  the  Pacific,  to  some  of  which  he  has 
alluded  in  his  paper ;   we  doubt  whether  after 
doing  so  he  would  stall  be  inclined  to  class  the 
Miemneeians  with  the  Dyaks  or  the  Malays. 
Jnk^iuoUm  to  ih$  9My  of  Bifn  Lwngmge 


among  the  North  American  India/ns^  as  illuS" 
traiing  the  Qesture-Speeeh  of  Mankind.  By 
Garrick  Mallery.  (Washington:  Gk>vemment 
Printing  Office.)  This  is  another  of  the  import- 
ant contributions  to  science  which  we  owe  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  makes  us  once 
more  regret  that  no  similar  institution  exists  in 
our  own  oountrjr.  The  Introduotion  does  not 
profess  to  do  more  than  put  forward  enquiries 
and  suggestions,  but  it  wul  be  found  to  contain 
much  that  is  new  and  highly  interesting. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ourious  or  more  valuable 
to  the  student  of  the  soienoe  of  lang^ge  than 
the  ep^h  in  signs  made  by  a  medicine  man  of 
theWiohitas  to  a  miasionary,  or  the  story  in 
signs  obtained  by  Dr.  W.  J.  HofEman  from  a 
Pah-Ute  chief.  Ool.  Mallery  comes  to  the 
conclusion  *'  that  the  alleged  existence  of  one 
universal  and  absolute  sign-language  is,  in  its 
terms  of  general  assertion,  one  of  the  many 
popular  errors  prevailing  about  our  aborigines; " 
and  certainly  the  signs  used  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  differ  very  ooosiderably  from  those 
used  by  the  natives  of  America  to  express  the 
same  ideas.  At  the  same  time,  how  easily 
understood  these  signs  are  is  sho«rn  by  the  way 
in  which  a  European  at  onoe  catches  the  mean- 
ing of  signs  made  to  him  by  Indians  for  the 
first  time.  One  remark  thrown  out  by  Ool. 
Mallery  is  very  true  and  striking;  it  is  that 
*'the  words  of  an  Indian  tongue,  being  sympa- 
thetic or  undifferentiated  parts  of  speech,  are,  in 
this  respect,  strictly  analogous  to  the  geeture- 
elements  which  enter  into  a  sign-language." 
Naturally,  therefore,  a  sign-language  has  main- 
tained itself  in  full  vigour  among  the  Indians, 
Aid  in  carrying  on  the  investigation  is  re- 
quested from  all  who  have  interested  themselves 
in  the  subject  or  are  in  contact  with  savage  and 
barbarous  tribes,  and  a  list  of  words  is  given 
for  which  the  signs  used  by  different  races  and 
tribes  axe  want^ 


OBITUARY. 


P&OF.  ANSTBD,  M.A.,  F.B.S. 

FosTT  years  ago  a  young  Cambridge  graduate 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  geology  in  King's 
OoUege,  London.  David  Thomas  Ansted,  to 
whose  lot  this  honour  fell,  was  then  but  six- 
and- twenty  years  of  age,  and  for  the  next  ten 
years  at  least  he  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
scientific  world.  He  taught  geology  not  only 
at  King's  OoUege,  but  at  the  Putney  OoUege 
and  at  the  MUitary  Academy  at  Addiscombe ; 
while  as  assistant-secretary  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London  he  rendered  signal  service  to 
his  favourite  science,  especially  by  editing  the 
early  volumes  of  the  Quarterly  Journal.  At  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851  Prof.  Ansted  was 
active  as  a  juror  and  reporter.  There,  indeed, 
his  ener^es  found  congenial  occupation;  for, 
sarrounded  by  the  products  of  the  mine,  the 
pit,  and  the  quarry,  he  realised  to  the  full  the 
value  of  practical  geology.  Ultimately  tiie 
attractions  of  appUed  science  aUured  him 
from  the  paths  of  pure  science,  and  of  late 
jean  he  was  known  chiefly  as  a  consult- 
ing -  mining  engineer.  Many  of  the  younger 
geologists,  therefore,  scarcely  apjpreciate  his 
early  services  to  their  science.  Moreover,  the 
numerous  manuals  and  text-books  of  geology 
which  he  wrote  when  young,  though  exoeUent 
in  many  respects,  are  now  but  rarely  read.  But 
his  Physical  Geography^  the  product  of  riper 
years,  stiU  enjoys  a  wide  circulation ;  and  until 
averyreoent  date  Prof.  Ansted  acted  as  examiner 
in  this  subject  for  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art.  Outside  scientific  circles  he  was  known 
by  several  popular  works,  such  as  The  Channel 
Islands  and  The  Ionian  Islands.  His  vocation 
as  a  mining  engineer  gave  him  frequent  occasion 
to  traveU  and  on  his  return  home  his  facile  pen 
was  generaUy  busy  in  describing  the  scenes 
which  he  bad  vinteaf  fieferenoe  to  tuoh  a  book 


as  his  Bemery,  Science,  and  Art  is  sufficient  to 
show  his  strong  artistic  feeling  and  his  power  of 
effective  word-painting.  We  regret  to  announce 
that  Prof.  Ansted  succumbed  to  disease  on  the 
13th  inst.  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 

Prof.  0.  A.  F.  Petbbs,  Direotor  of  the 
Observatory  at  Kiel,  and  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  editor  of  the  Astro- 
nomische  NachricMen,  died  on  the  8th  inst.,  in 
his  seventy-fourth  year.  His  investigations 
secure  for  his  name  a  lasting  place  in  the  annals 
of  astronomical  science. 


NOTES  OF  T&ATBL. 

We  hear  that  the  International  African 
Association  are  determined  to  persevere  with 
their  attempt  to  utilise  elephants  for  the  service 
of  their  expeditions  in  East  Central  Africa,  and 
that  four  more  of  these  animals  have  been  pur- 
chased in  India  and  are  on  their  way  to 
Zanzibar,  en  rovU  for  M.  Cambier's  station  at 
Karema  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika. 
We  may  here  mention  that  the  association  have 
just  published  at  Brussels  a  third  instalment  of 
reports  from  the  members  of  their  expeditions, 
compriuDg  letters  from  MM  Oambier,  Popelin, 
Burdo,  Eoger,  &o.,  and  a  special  report  by  Dr. 
Dutrieuxon  the  maladies  and  acclimatisation 
of  Europeans  in  Bastem  Africa. 

M.  Olivieb  Pastr^  has  lately  started  from 
MarseiUes  for  the  West  Ooast  of  Africa,  his 
object  being  to  organise  an  expedition  in 
Senegal  for  tne  exploration  of  a  route  across  the 
Sahara. 

The  expedition  of  the  German  Branch  of  the 
African  Association  under  Dr.  Buchner  is  ex- 
pected to  have  reached  Mussumba  by  now,  as 
they  left  Kimbundu  about  the  middle  of 
September  last  with  the  full  intention  of  push- 
ing on  to  Lake  Sankorra  and,  if  possible,  to 
the  Bast  Ooast  of  Africa.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  from  past  experience,  whether  the 
Mvrata  Yanvoo  wiU  aUow  Dr.  Buchner  to  pass 
through  his  territory  to  Nyangwtf  and  Ijake 
Tanganyika.  It  is  stated  that  Dr.  Pogge  ia 
about  to  rerisit  that  country  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Qerman  African  Association,  and  that  he 
will  take  with  him  a  naturalist  and  a  topo- 
grapher to  assist  him  in  his  explorations. 

We  hear  that  the  newly  founded  Spanish 
Society  for  the  exploration  and  dvilisation  of 
Oentral  Africa  (to  which  aUusion  was  recently 
made  in  the  Aoadescy)  propose  shortly  to 
despatch  an  expedition  from  the  West  Ooast 
into  the  interior  of  Afrioa,  which  wUl  endeavour 
to  penetrate  into  the  region  almost  immediately 
to  the  north  of  the  country  which  Dr.  Buchner 
has  been  exploring. 

The  (German  African  Association,  as  we  have 
before  recorded,  propose  shortly  to  establish  a 
station  near  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, and  we  believe  that  their  expedition, 
which  wiU  soon  start  for  Zanzibar,  will  be 
under  the  charge  of  Oapt.  von  Scholer,  who 
wiU  be  accompanied  by  Drs.  Boehm  and  Eayser 
and  Herr  Reichard  as  scientifio  assistants.  The 
Kiog  of  the  Belgians  is  stated  to  have  contri- 
bute £1,600  towards  the  expenses  of  this  ex- 
pedition, which  we  trust  may  have  more  for- 
tunate experiences  than  its  Belgian  predecessors 
in  the  same  region. 

An  attempt  is  about  to  be  made  to  open  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  interior  of  SomaU- 
land  by  two  merchants  from  Bresda,  who  have 
recently  gone  to  Africa  for  that  especial  purpose, 

Befokb  making  his  late  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  penetrate  into  Thibet  Proper  from  Bathang, 
Oount  Szechenyi  forwarded  to  Shanghai  a  num« 
her  of  cases  oontainiag  the  collections  which  he 
has  made  of  minerals,  plants,  ooleoptera,  Ac,  all 
of  which  he  intends  to  present  to  the  ]^uda*P^tl^ 
Museuo^ 
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De.  ILlogowait,  of  SliangHai,  has  recently 
made  a  journey  up  the  gorges  of  the  Tangtsze- 
kianff  into  the  Oninese  province  of  Szechuen, 
and  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  his 
experiences  to  the  North  Ohina  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

At  the  request  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  the  Acaddcnie 
des  Sciences  at  Pans  have  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  consider  certain  scientific  questions 
connected  wiUi  the  canalisation  of  the  American 
isthmus. 

EmBKOBTio  attempts  are  being  made  to  settie 
the  rich  country  in  the  far  west  of  Queensland 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Herbert,  Dia- 
mantina,  and  Mulligan  Eivers. 

Dr.  J.  Ohayanne  has  published  a  useful 
map  of  Central  Asia  on  a  tolerably  large  scale, 
and  including  the  latest  information  derived 
from  the  explorations  of  Bussian  and  other 
travellers.  £i  spite  of  a  few  inaccuracies,  the 
appearance  of  the  map  is  opportune  in  view  of 
the  BussoChinese  difficulty,  as  it  takes  in  the 
Caspian  on  the  west  and  Eulja  on  the  east. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


Ethnography  at  Liverpool, — ^Ethnological  studies 
ought  to  be  specially  cultivated  at  every  large 
seaport.  Scarcely  a  ship  comes  home  without 
bringing  with  it  a  few  "  curios ; "  and  it  is 
evident  that  if  these,  instead  of  belne  dispersed, 
were  accumulated  in  one  centre  they  would 
rapidly  grow  to  an  instructive  collection  which 
must  serve  as  a  valuable  incentive  to  ethnogra- 
phical study.  Such  appears  to  be  the  opinion 
of  a  few  scientific  authorities  in  Liverpool.  A 
committee  has  therefore  been  formed  to  bring 
together  a  large  loan  collection  of  objects  of 
ethnolo^cal  interest,  with  the  view  of  stimulat- 
ing and  instructing  the  merchants  and  sea-faring 
men  in  this  great  shipping  centre.  Ethnology, 
however,  is  so  dosely  connected  with  pre- 
historic archaeology  that  tiie  two  subjects  are 
best  illustrated  side  by  side.  Accordingly,  a 
large  portion  of  the  Liverpool  exhibition  is  de- 
voted to  specimens  illustrating  the  industrial  pro- 
gress of  our  race  and  the  development  of  human 
culture.  It  is,  in  short,  a  kind  of  Christy 
Museum  transferred  to  the  Walker  Art  Ghdlery. 
Here  then  the  visitor  may  compare  the  relics 
of  prehistoric  man  with  the  implemente  and 
weapons  used  by  uncivilised  peoples  in  various 
parte  of  the  world  at  the  present  day.  The 
exhibition  will  be  opened  next  Wednesday, 
when  an  address  will  be  delivered  by  Prof. 
Mivart.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  0.  T. 
Gatty  is  busy  with  the  preparation  of  a  cate- 
logue  of  this  instructive  collection. 

The  Photographic  Spectra  of  Stars.— In.  a 
lecture  lately  published  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Boyal  Institution,  Dr.  Huggins  gives  an 
account  of  the  work  to  which  he  has  chiefly 
devoted  himself  for  some  years  past— the  photo- 
grapUng  of  the  ultra-violet  portion  of  the 
spectra  of  stars.  Earlier  attempte  did  not  pro- 
duce photographs  of  sufficient  purity  to  give 
tiiem  a  scientific  value ;  but  the  instrumental 
^fficulties  which  previously  prevented  success 
have  been  gradually  overcome.  The  two  prin- 
cipal difficulties  are  the  feebleness  of  the  star's 
light  after  disperelon  by  a  prism,  and  the  circum- 
stenoe  that  the  stars  are  m  apparent  motion  in 
consequence  of  the  earth's  rotation.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  sufficientiy  pure  and  detailed  spec- 
trum, with  the  least  possible  loss  of  light,  the 
specteal  apparatus  used  oonsisto  of  a  prism  of 
Iceland  spar,  and  of  lenses  of  quartz,  for 
rendering  the  light  firom  the  slit  parallel  before 
entering  the  prism,  and  for  making  it  con- 
verge and  form  an  image  on  the  photographic 
plate,  which  is  inoUned  so  as  to  bring  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  spectrum  to  focus.  This 
apparatus  W43  so  adjui9te4  at  t^e  eod  of  an 


equatorially  mounted  reflecting  telescope  that 
the  slit  was  precisely  in  the  principal  focus  of 
the  metallic  mirror,  of  eighteen  inches  aperture  ; 
but  though  the  clock  motion  was  of  exceptional 
excellence,  a  secondary  control  being  contrived 
by  means  of  a  pendulum  in  electrical  contact 
with  a  standard  clock,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  supplement  these  instrumental  arrangemento 
witii  a  suitebly  devised  method  of  continuous 
supervision  bv  hand  during  the  whole  time  of 
exposure,  which  might  last  half-an-hour,  one 
hour,  or  it  may  be  two  hours.  The  slit  was 
provided  with  two  small  shutters,  only  one  of 
which  remained  open  while  the  photograph  of 
the  ster  was  taken  ;  while  the  other  was  opened 
for  obtaining  a  comparison  spectrum  upon  the 
same  plate.  Various  photographic  methods 
were  tried,  but  the  ^reat  sensitiveness  which 
may  be  given  to  gelatine  plates,  as  well  as  the 
great  advantage  of  employing  plates  in  a  dry 
state,  led  to  the  exclusive  use  of  this  method  of 
photography.  Huggins' recent  researches  begin 
about  G  in  the  blue,  and  carry  our  knowledge 
of  steUar  spectra  beyond  O,  and  in  some  cases 
beyond  S  m  the  ultra  violet.  In  the  case  of 
white  stars,  the  most  marked  drcumstence  is 
the  distinctly  symmetrical  character  of  a  strong 
group  of  a  dozen  lines,  ending  between  M  and 
N.  As  the  refrangibility  increases,  these  lines 
diminish  in  breadth,  and  it  becomes  highly 
probable  that  all  the  lines  of  this  remark- 
able  group  are  members  of  a  common 
physical  system,  and  that  they  are  due  to 
hydrogen.  The  variations  of  the  spectra  of 
different  white  stars  from  the  typical  spectrum 
of  Yega  furnish  materials  for  detailed  investiga- 
tions and  afford  means  for  closer  classification. 
In  the  last  spectrum  represented  in  Huggins' 
paper,  that  of  Arcturus,  we  come  to  that  of  a 
ster  of  another  order,  to  which  that  of  our  sun 
is  approaching.  The  spectrum  is  crowded  with 
fine  Imes,  and  in  the  visible  part  resembles  the 
solar  spectrum,  but  beyond  H  the  lines  are  more 
intense  and  differently  grouped.  The  import- 
ance of  the  work  upon  which  Dr.  Huggins  has 
been  so  successfully  engaged  will  be  appreciated 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  spectroscopic  re- 
searches. 


PHILOLOGY  NOTES. 


In  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Deuteche  Philologies  vol. 
ii.,  part  2,  the  most  important  paper  is  that  by 
Pilger  on  the  dramatisation  of  the  story  of 
Susanna  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  question 
is  considered  mainly  with  reference  to  the  form 
which  the  story  assumed  when  adapted  as  a 
drama.  Pilger's  essay  is  followed  by  a  report 
on  a  Dusseldorf  MS.  of  ''Bruder  Hansens 
Marienlieder "  recently  discovered  by  G^erss. 
In  the  following  number  Piper  publishes  a 
number  of  notes  from  the  glossaries  and 
vocabularies  and  treatise  de  Musica  contained  in 
MSS.  at  St.  Gallen,  and  previously  coUated  by 
Graff  and  others.  Some  notes  are  added  on  St. 
GkiUen  MSS.  of  the  creeds  and  of  Notker's 
psaltery.  Schmite  publishes  a  fragment  of  a 
Latin-Cbrman  vocabulary  from  a  fourteenth, 
century  MS.  now  in  the  library  of  the  Catholic 
schools  at  Cologne.  An  interesting  continua- 
tion to  this  paper  is  the  following  one,  by 
Zacher,  in  which  a  collection  is  made  of 
mediaeval  Latin-German  glossaries,  conteining 
(I)  the  names  of  birds,  (2)  technical  terms  of 
law.  Gottschick  has  an  essay  on  the  sources 
of  XJlrich  Boner's  fables,  and  notes  on  the  same 
writer  are  added  by  Zacher.  Prisohbier  ("  Die 
Thierwelt  in  Yolksratseln  ")  publishes  a  number 
of  old  popular  Prussian  riddles  on  animals. 
The  next  number  opens  with  two  essays  on 
Lamprecht's  AleoMnder :  the  first  by  Einzel  on 
the  M3S.  of  this  piece,  tiie  second  b^  Zacher  on 
some  pointe  in  the  Stxassburg  version.  These 
papers  are  followed  hj  firagmente  of  MSS.  in 
the  HardoYib^g  oollootion,  i^oludin^  fpa^ente 


of  sermons,  commentaries,  and  glcssaries  of  the 
eleventh,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  oentoriw, 
a  piece  of  a  French  prose  romance  of  the 
tiiirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  and  part  of 
Wittig  von  Jordan.  Wegener  publishes  the 
instructive  paper  on  the  methods  to  be  puisaed 
in  tiie  investigation  of  German  dialects  whidi 
he  read  before  the  congress  of  scholars  at  Gen 
in  1879. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

CAMBsmas  Philolooical  SocnsrY.  —  iThwrsdM. 
April  $9.) 

PaoF.  Matob,  President,  in  the  CSiatr.— Mr.  Bun 
read  the  following  remarks  : — "In  Propert  iv.  (v.) 
4,  14,  '  BeUicos  ex  illo  fonte  bibebat  eqniu,'  tiM 
referenoe  is  supposed  by  Mommsen  and  others  to  be 
to  the  lacus  Servilius  near  the  Basilioa  Julia  in  the 
south-western  angle  of  the  Forum  Bomannm.  Thii 
does  not  seem  probable,  as  Propertios  ie  speaking 
of  the  encounter  between  the  Sabines  on  the 
Qatrinal  hill  and  the  Latins  on  the  CapitoUne,  and 
the  Qairinal  hill  is  at  the  north- western  an^e  of 
the  Forum.  The  poet  had  in  his  mind  the  legend 
of  Tarpeia  ooming  down  from  the  Capitol  tovnd 
the  Saoine  army  posted  between  the  Qairinal  ud 
the  CapitoUne  hills,  and  of  her  drawing  water  from 
a  well-head,  whence  it  ran  down  to  the  Sabine 
army  at  a  lower  point  Now  the  ao-oalled  Career 
Mamertinus  was  originalljr  a  well-head,  as  its  ehue 
and  ite  name  Tnllianum  indioate,  and  this  is  tbe 
weU-head  to  which  Propertius  probably  refen. 
Propert.  iv.  (v.)  8,  1,  *I$isoe  qmd  J^s^vi^  hie 
nocte  fugarit  aquoeas.*  Propertias  himself  lired 
upon  the  Esquiline  hill,  and  must  have  intended  by 
the  epithet  agntosas  to  indioate  some  feature  of  the 
bill  which  would  be  at  once  reoognised  by  every 
Boman.  The  explanations  usually  given  are  not 
satiaf actory.  It  is  dear  from  the  aoooonts  we  hxn 
of  the  greater  aqueduote  of  Bome— the  Marcian, 
Tepulan,  and  Jnlian— that  they  all  enttfed  Bone  it 
the  higher  part  of  the  Eequiline  hill,  and  wen 
oarriea  across  it  in  pipes  and  on  arohways  to  tlie 
other  parts  of  the  city.  Where  these  pipes  and 
arches  passed  there  was  necessarily  some  leakage. 
This  we  find  referred  to  in  the  Boman  poets  Horace 
Ovid,  Martial,  and  Juvenal,  who  all  speak  of  the 
dripping  of  water  from  pipes  and  archei  of 
aqu^ucts.  The  Esquiline  would  therefore  be 
peculiarly  liable  to  such  leakage  water,  and  hence 
the  epithet  aquosae.  Agrippa  and  Angostoi 
renewed  the  supplies  of  water  which  |MBsed  onr 
the  Esquiline  daring  the  life  of  Propertios,  and  hii 
attention  would  thus  he  called  to  the  quantity  of 
water  on  the  hill,  and  ite  leakage  from  the  condoita 
and  pipes."— Mr.  VerraU  put  before  the  Socieg 
some  pointe  from  a  paper  shortly  to  be  puhliihed 
upon  the  literary  history  of  the  forms  in  -i^mtt 
"wHnrn,  as  illustrated  by  the  use  of  these  foimi  m 
Attio  tragedy.  His  object  was  to  show  that  thu 
termination  was  apparently  not  employed,  or  at 
least  not  extensively  employed,  in  the  ooaamoo  Attio 
language  of  the  fifth  century,  but  was  deriTod  from 
the  Ionic  dialects  of  Asia  through  the  inflnsDoe  of 
the  Epos  and  other  literature  ol  Asiatio  origin,  and 
that  the  tragedians  admitted  it  as  a  genenl  role 
only  where  the  associations  thus  fixed  upon  it  wen 
appropriate,  and  would  be  perceived  by  the 
audience. 

SociiTV  OF  AiTTiQUABiss.— (7%iirs(2ay,  Man  19) 
E.  FassHFiBLD,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair.-Capt 
Telfer,  B.N.,  exhibited  a  porphyry  block  eamd 
with  a  Uon's  head  which  he  had  brought  from 
Erivan  in  Bussian  Armenia.  It  foroMd  part  of  s 
building,  probably  a  temple,  erected,  sooordmg  to 
Moses  Ohorensis,  by  Tiridatee,  King  of  Aimjnia, 
and  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Many  Hoge 
blocks  of  porphyry  are  still  to  be  seen  on  thesite.- 
Dr.  Baron  exhibited  a  photograph  of  tbe  BKmuien 
at  Boy  ton  Church,  Wiltehire,  <5  8ir  Alex.  Gifftfd, 
who  escaped  from  the  battie  of  Mansonrah.  Hu 
shield  bears  three  Uons  passant  with  a  label  of  tve 
points,  which  has  been  wrongly  described  »woni 
works  as  having/eur^-de-fit  on  the  points,  from  we 
fact  that  the  coat  of  Thomas  Earl  of  ^^^ 
which  has  such  a  Ubel,  is  *o »»  ^ <wm^  *"  ^  ^^^^ 
windows  of  the  church.  The  feet  <rf  ™«^ 
r^t  upon  an  pttor,  pe^^  ii^  sUiyMil  t^  V*  ^^ 
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from  MaiMonnih  by  ■wiiii]ninff.---Mr.  E.  M.  Thomp- 
•on  ^To  an  aoooonft  of  a  HS.  written  by  Junes 
Montgomenr  in  1562;  containing  miggeitiona  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.  The  anthor  was  a  seafaring 
man,  and  mentionB  having  made  a  voyage  to  Sdo. 
He  enlaiges  n^Mon  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
ignorance  of  drill  among  English  soldiers  at  the 
beginning  of  a  campaign ;  the  necessity  of  having 
hoepitalfl  for  maimed  soldiers,  and  of  providing  for 
•oldiers  at  the  dose  of  a  war,  who  often  take  to 
crime  for  want  of  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 
He  also  advocrtes  the  institution  of  shooting 
Bsatohea  to  teach  the  people  the  use  of  the  son. 
The  treatiae  is  dedicated  to  Francis  Duke  of  Bed- 
fofd. 

FINE    ART. 

ABT  BOOKS. 

The  Great  Historic  Oalkries  of  England.  Edited 
byLordBonaldGower.F.S.A.  Fart  I.  (Samp- 
son Low  and  Oo.)  This  work,  of  which  tne  first 
handsome  part  now  lies  before  us,  promises  to 
fulfil  a  real  want  by  bringing  within  the  reach 
of  moderate  purses  accurate  copies  of  many  of 
the  great  treasures  of  art  whiob  now  lie  scat- 
tered OTer  Enffland  in  what  the  editor  has 
chosen  to  call  uie  great  historic  galleries.  We 
have  before  given  a  list  of  nine  collections  for 
selectioDS  from  which  arrangements  have  been 
completed.  If  no  addition  is  made  to  these 
there  will  be  plenty  of  material  for  several 
splendid  volumes  of  masterpieces;  but  if  the 
saocese  of  the  work  is  equal  to  its  value,  both 
historical  and  artistic,  we  do  not  doubt  that 
other  owners  will  be  willing  to  assist  it,  and 
that  it  will  ultimately  embrace  most  of  the 
finest  works  in  the  finest  galleries  in  England 
which  have  any  claim  to  the  title  of  "his- 
toric" This  is  *<a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished,"  not  only  in  the  interests  of 
the  publisher,  but  the  public.     The  photo- 

raphs  issued  with  this   part   are   excellent. 

Jthough  in  two  cases  at  least  reproducing 
pictures  which  have  been  terribly  damaged, 
they  are  clear  and  rich  in  tone,  giving  the  spirit 
and  handling  of  the  originals  with  a  perfection 
imposaible  to  attain  by  either  engraving  or 
etching.  The  moat  perfect  manual  skill  could 
not  reproduce  the  debcate  contours  of  the  infant 
Saviour  in  the  famous  Bridgwater  Baphael,  or 
all  the  thought  and  dignity  of  expression  in 
van  Dyck's  noble  portrait  of  the  great  Earl  of 
Arundel ;  and  the  sun,  while  giving  with  un- 
abated beauty  all  the  grace  that  is  left  in  the 
lovely  wreck  of  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds'  portrait 
of  Gut>line  Oountess  of  OarHsle  (from  Castle 
Howard),  softens  rather  than  exag^rates  the 
damage  it  has  received.  The  part  is  prefaced 
by  an  interesting  sketch  by  the  editor  of  the 
history  of  celebrated  collections  of  works  of  art 
in  England,  and  each  plate  is  accompanied  by  a 
abort  deeoription  of  the  picture  and  its  pedigree. 


IS 


THE  SALOir  OF  1880. 


[Second  Notice.] 
M.  IiATTKKire  this  year  sends  only  a  single 
figure — ffonoriue:  Le  Bob  Empire.  The  oluld 
emperor  is  draped  in  folds  of  scarlet,  beneath 
wbich  shows  embroidered  underclothing  of  gold 
and  black  on  fawn ;  his  left  hand  rests  on  the 
globe  surmounted  by  a  Victory,  and  his  ri^ht 
feebly  retains  the  glaive ;  the  scarlet  of  his 
manue  is  spread  by  the  duU  red  of  the  pillow 
on  which  he  sits,  and  over  the  throne  of  ebony, 
inlsid  with  gold,  and  crimson,  and  silver  orna- 
ment, is  thrown  a  sheet  of  cloth  of  silver.  The 
lad  himself  is  a  smgular  and  thoroughly  realised 
conception ;  coarse  insensible  sensuality  moulds 
the  mouth,  and  Eastern  fsitalism  looks  out  of 
the  eyes  and  forebodes  the  falling  fates  of 
Byzantium.  There  is  something  very  striking, 
too,  in  the  way  in  which  M.  Laurens  has 
contrived  to  make  a  real  live  boy  of  Honorius, 
^d  yet  retain  the  quaint  aspect  of  archaic  art ; 


there  is  no  suspicion  of 
child  emperor,  as  well  as  the  cut  o?  lus  garments, 
is  of  the  past,  but— of  a  living  past.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  subiects  which  interest  M.  Laurens 
should  so  rarely  DC  hkely  to  interest  the  public, 
or  even  a  very  large  class  of  the  public ;  witii 
the  exception  of  the  Dearth  of  Marceau,  I  cannot 
remember  a  single  work  by  him  which  could  be 
readily  '*  understanded  of  the  people,"  and  this 
is  the  more  unfortunate  as  the  masterly  qualities 
of  his  painting  would  enable  him  to  stir  an 
audience  powerfully  could  he  but  contrire  to 
place  himself  directly  in  sympathy  with  them. 

M.  Henner's  work  is  also  a  pleasure  to  me  for 
mere  paint's  sake ;  the  quality  which  he  obtains 
is  certainly  alwa;^s  the  same;  his  efi'ect  of  tone 
is  generally  obtained,  as  in  Xa  Fontaine — ^his 
principal  contribution  this  year — hj  a  trick  of 
forced  contrast  between  the  hue  of  fair  flesh  and 
a  dusky  background  of  oUve  ^en  lit  by  a  spot 
of  turquoise  aky ;  his  composition  is  of  tiie  most 
simple  and  innocent  description;  his  contours 
are  undefined,  or  rather  seem  to  be  so ;  for,  in 
truth,  the  longer  one  looks  at  M.  Henner's 
work — which  invariably  seduces  the  eye  by  its 
poetic  aspect — the  more  one  is  inclined  to  accept 
all  his  sins  against  sound  rules,  and  his  short- 
comings, when  judged  by  accepted  standards  of 
thoroughness,  for  the  sake  of  his  marvellous 
powers  of  suggestion.  If  we  take  the  work 
of  his  imitators;  if  we  look,  for  instance, 
at  M.  Lesrel's  Le  Christ  mart,  and  then 
turn  to  the  brilliant  study  of  the  head 
of  a  voung  girl  asleep,  which  M.  Henner  has 
called  Le  Sommeil,  we  shall  see  that  we  wrong 
him  bv  supposing  that  his  method  of  work  is 
superficial,  or  that  anything  is  left  to  result 
from  happy  accident.  Everything  is  suggested , 
because  erery  thing  has  been  foreseen,  and  every 
touch  has  been  laid  in  accordance  with  calcula- 
tions the  exactness  of  which  could  only  be 
ensured  by  admirable  intolligence,  a  fortunate 
temperament,  and  habite  of  serious  application. 
Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  at  the  tight  distance 
from  Henner's  work  we  believe  in  fine  forms 
and  full  modelling  and  even  noble  line; 
although,  if  we  approach  too  closely,  the  signs 
upon  Uie  canvas  seem  empty  and  meaningless, 
so  that,  for  the  moment,  we  suffer  the  msap- 
pointment  of  somethiug  like  a  cheat.  We  find 
what  appears  to  be  a  sketoh  where  we  expected 
to  see  fdl  thoroughly  made  out. 

It  is  rare,  indeed,  for  a  work  of  art  to  possess 
the  triple  beauties  of  suggestiveness,  of  finish, 
and  ox  solidity  of  aspect.  M.  Blanchard's 
Franceeca  di  Rimini  is  unfinished,  and  a  pathetic 
interest  attaches  to  the  picture,  for  M.  Blanchard 
died  while  at  work  upon  it.  In  ite  present  state, 
perhaps,  it  produces  a  more  profound  impression 
than  it  would  have  done  had  it  been  fully' wrought 
out;  the  very  miste  in  which  the  figures  are 
enveloped  seem  to  refuse  to  be  definitely  fixed 
on  the  canvas  with  a  firm  hand ;  but  the  tone  of 
the  flesh  is  very  beautiful;  the  torso  of  the 
female  figure  is  admirably  solid  and  real,  and 
the  movement  of  the  two  together  is  well  con- 
ceived—she curved  backwards  against  him,  as 
he  supports  her  with  his  left  arm,  and  turning 
in  a  sense  contrary  to  the  direction  in  which 
they  are  floating.  In  M.  Becker's  contribution, 
Martyrs  Ckr^ienne,  we  have  work  which  is  not 
interesting  or  suggestive,  but  strong  and 
thorough,  and — like  his  Rizpah  defending  the 
Bodies  of  her  iScms— imbued  with  a  decided— 
perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated — sentiment  of 
pictorial  drama.  The  Christian  martvr,  draped 
iQ  white  over  under-robes  of  pink,  has  fallen 
headlong  backwards  down  a  flieht  of  gray  steps, 
at  the  top  of  which  we  see  the  throe  archers 
whose  shafte  have  struck  her  dead ;  in  front  of 
these,  with  hands  outstretched  in  an  attitude  of 
malediction,  an  elder  man,  clad  in  garments  of 
olive  black,  descends  towards  the  body.  The 
steps,  and  the  prostrate  body  of  the  woman, 
maxe  a  broad  line  of  light,  passing  diagonally 


across  the  picture  from  lower  left  to  upper 
right,  and  ending  in  a  little  break  of  sky  in  the 
comer ;  a  great  mass  of  dark  trees,  against  which 
the  tiiree  archers  and  the  elder  man  are  based, 
fills  the  upper  centre,  and  feurther  down  their 
hue  is  repeated  in  a  group  of  cypresses  seen 
above  the  edge  of  the  steps,  overshadowing  the 
curying  road  which  winds  into  a  distance  of 
rose  purple  fading  into  the  dear  pale  and 
intensely  luminous  air  of  upper  ether.  The 
qualities  of  M.  Georges  Becker's  work  are 
precisely  those  in  which,  from  of  old,  the 
f'renoh  school  has  been  strong ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  rising  tide  of  individualism  there  is 
plenty  of  evidence  that  the  ancient  tra- 
ditions of  training  and  learning  are  still  in 
vigour.  Constant,  with  a  marvellously  certain 
hand,  marks  out,  with  all  the  effectiveness, 
and  something  of  the  orudeness,  of  scene  paint- 
ing, the  execution  of  the  Derniers  BeheUes — 
above,  a  broad  band  of  blue  sky,  then  a  broad 
band  of  red  brick  wall,  at  base  of  which  a  thin 
third  line  of  white  spectators ;  on  the  right,  ad- 
vancing to  the  centre — balanced  on  the  left  by 
a  ^up  of  camels — comes  the  troop  of  mounted 
chiefs  and  their  attendanto,  before  whom 
stretohes  from  ri^ht  to  left,  slanting  across  the 
court,  the  long  Ime  of  the  slain.  M.  Constant 
seems  curiously  insensible  to  the  human  horror 
of  slaughter  and  death ;  and  this  very  want  of 
intimacy  with  his  subject  makes  his  rendering 
of  it,  perhaps,  the  more  true  a  refiection  of  the 
spirit  of  Oriental  despotism — all  is  gay  and 
bright  in  the  sunlight,  and  nothing  matters, 
nay,  not  even  sava^  torture  and  cruel  deatii. 
But,  effective  as  it  is  at  a  given  distance,  M. 
Constant's  work  is  never  suggestive ;  there  is  no 
mystery  about  it,  nor  is  it  ever  quite  thorough 
enough  and  fall  enough  to  bear  close  inspec- 
tion ;  it  does  not  show  the  oompleto  training 
which  is  evidenced  by  such  execution  as  that  of 
M.  Becker,  or,  to  take  another  of  the  younger 
men,  of  M.  Morot. 

M.  Morot — a  prix  de  Borne  of,  I  think,  no 
older  date  than  1873 — ^painto  Le  Bon  Samaritain 
on  as  vast  a  scale  as  M.  Becker's  Martyre  Chri" 
tienne,  and  with  as  strong  a  hand.  The  group 
of  the  Samaritan  hoisting  the  stranger,  on 
whom  he  has  taken  pity,  on  to  his  own  ass 
fronte  us,  and  it  is  extremely  well  compoeed. 
As  painting  also  of  '*  Academy  "  studies,  the  two 
figures  are  noteworthy ;  but  M.  Morot  has 
introduced  littie  prettmeases  of  reflections  and 
changing;  carnations  in  the  bust  of  his  wounded 
man  which  seem  out  of  place,  and,  skilful  as 
they  are,  detract  from  the  appropriateness  of 
the  type  chosen.  The  veteran  M.  Bonnat  falls 
into  no  such  error  in  dealing  with  the  lean, 
common,  unlovely  old  man  whom  hehas  pain  ed, 
crouched  on  his  black  rags,  against  a  conven- 
tional brown  background,  and  christened  Job ; 
but  Job  himself  is  painted  with  a  force  and 
dexterity  that  makes  the  figure  a  model  of  how 
such  work  should  be  done.  Other  well-known 
names  also  keep  their  place.  M.  Bertrand  is 
even  unusually  good  this  year  with  his  graceful 
Charmeuse  d'Oiseaux.  The  little  figure  seated 
on  a  stone  in  the  thick  of  the  leafy  woods, 
against  a  background  of  full  blue  sky,  ba? 
something  of  the  exquisite,  original  charm 
which  distinguished  the  younger  Grace  piping 
to  the  birds  in  Gleyre's  weU-lmown  picture  of 
the  oontest  between  the  Graces  and  Minerva. 
M.  Laug^e,  too,  makes  a  mark  with  his  /Servi- 
teur  des  Fauvres,  Bouguereau  is,  of  course, 
what  Bouguereau  always  is,  and  shows,  in  his 
Flagellation  de  If.  8.  7.-C7.,  his  habitual  and 
astomshine  facility ;  but  the  fiesh  is,  as  usnal, 
distressingly  transparent.  Pictorial  feeling  is 
totally  absent.  Not  a  line,  or  look,  or  action  is 
frank;  the  colour  is  suffused  and  suppressed, 
and  the  atmosphere  seems  close  and  unreal. 
Bven  more  strangely  transparent  andunreal  than 
the  flesh-painting  of  Bouguereau  is  the  flesh- 
painting  of  OabaneL    His  Fhedre  contains  som^ 
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loTdy things.  TkBiUhoutiUoiiikm&^dnxsn^mAuk 
peen  in  on  tha  right,  anxioiuly  ipjtng  an  i\m 
hatefnl  panion  of  tim  qnaon,  is  dntwn  with 
equal  felicity  in  ohoioe  of  forms ;  the  low-toned 
hannony  of  the  dmperiee  of  the  tried  attendant, 
who  slnmbers  propped  a^inst  tibe  eoueh 
whereon  her  mistMcs  lies,  is  very  pretty  and 
delicate;  bat  Fhddre  hmelf  is  a  powerieM* 
characterless,  boneless  sres^mre,  posed  with 
studied  aifeotation  ih  the  midst  of  gossamer  and 
i^mngles,  and  is  tiie  weakest  point  of  the  whole 
work,  which  looks  at  onee  theatrical  and  weak, 
and  affords  at  one  and  the  same  time  evidence 
of  taste,  both  refined  and  false. 

In  the  desire  lor  delicacy  and  for  elegance 
M.  Cabanel  loses  hold  on  Nataxe,  just  as  K. 
Qufitave  Moreau  quits  her  sound  teaching  in 
order  to  follow  the  promptiogs  of  a  fantaetio 
imagination,  which  every  year  seems  to  lead 
him  farther  and  Ikr ther  from  the  interest  and 
pleasoree  of  other  men.  Bis  unfinished  QakOeat 
in  the  present  Salon,  seen  sitting  beneath  the 
sea  surrounded  by  myriad  strange  shapes  of 
star- fish  and  shells  and  fringed  anemones,  is 
extravagant  to  tlie  degree  of  folly ;  inhiaHden, 
although  it  is  below  the  manner  of  work 
which  M.  Mmeau  has  now  and  then  given  us, 
we  find  much  that  only  a  man  of  his  great  gilts 
could  do  :  the  etakiesque  solemnity  of  Helen's 
figure  is  very  striking,  seoi  with  the  time-worn 
walls  of  the  gro*t  eity  behind  her,  and  the  sky, 
dear  above,  but  setdinff  down  in  crimson  anger 
on  a  troubled  sea,  whUe  the  whole  foreground 
beneath  the  battlements,  on  which  she  stands  as 
on  a  pedestal,  is  filled  by  the  sinking,  falling 
bodies  of  h«r  victims,  the  youthful  princes  and 
strong  men  of  Greece.  The  grandeur  of  the 
impression  is,  however,  disturbed  by  M. 
Moreau*s  increasing  habit  of  employing  vast 
quantities  of  small  and  many-coloured  orna- 
ments, until  the  whole  surface  is  broken  up  by 
the  profusion  of  a  paltry  splendour,  which 
recals  in  the  QalaJUa  a  stall  of  Palais  Royal 
jewellery.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the 
solitary  figure  of  Helen,  flower  in  hand,  is  one 
of  those  whidi  remain  most  distinctly  fixed  in 
the  mind  when  one  quits  the  great  picture  fair 
of  the  Palais  de  Flndustrie. 

The  8ahmi  of  M.  M<«eau,  too,  persists  in 
presenting  herself  whenever  one  comes  across 
another  treatment  of  that  well-worn  subject; 
and  this  year,  as  in  all  others,  8alomi  is 
handled  by  more  than  one  painter.  M.  Hum- 
bert,  although  he  doee  not  come  near  the 
triumphs  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  has  made 
a  pleasant  picture  of  the  prinoees,  draped  in 
lilac,  enthroned  on  marble  adorned  with  gold 
and  enframed  in  roeee,  while  above,  against 
the  sky,  spread  branchee  of  laurel.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  personality  in  1£.  Humbert's 
work  which  prevents  it,  even  in  its  weakness, 
from  becoming  uninteresting ;  but  it  lacks,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  that  sense  of  style 
which  can  give  to  work,  in  other  respects 
full  of  shortcomings,  a  sure  and  endur- 
ing charm.  It  is  on  account  of  his  posseesion 
of  this  quality  that  M.  Puvis  de  Ohavannes 
never  fails  to  attract  us.  His  modelling  may 
be  empty,  or  his  drawing  disputable,  but  his 
B^ong  sense  of  the  inherent  necessities  of 
monumental  design  invariably  imparts  an 
accent  of  grandeur  and  simplicity  to  aU  he  doea 
He  sends  this  year  the  complement  of  his  work 
for  Amiene — a  cartoon  more  than  fifteen  metres 
long  bjr  over  three  metres  high.  The  subject  is 
the  national  game  of  Picardy — Le$  Jotieurs  de 
Fiqtte.  The  composition  is  divided  into  three 
main  groups ;  in  the  centre  are  the  youths  and 
men  about  to  throw  their  weapons;  to  the 
extreme  left  are  the  houses  whence  they 
have  issued,  and  their  families  gathered 
about  the  doors  of  their  homes;  on  the 
right    are    a    group    of     onlookers;    minor 
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Soups  and  incidents  connect  the  three  main 
visions  of  the  subjeof^  and  the  whole  is  set  in 


one  of  these  beantifiiliy  arranged  and  spaced 
landseape  baokgiounds  of  whidk  M.  Puvis  de 
Ohavannes  seems  to  have  the  supreme  instinct. 
This  perfect  fitness  and  marriage  of  landscape 
and  figures  is  Torv  rarely  to  be  scml  even  in  the 
work  of  the  most  distinguished  men ;  it  is  as  rare 
as  the  gift  of  style,  and  yetsomeAing  of  bo&may, 
I  think,  be  traced  in  the  work  of  a  man  about 
whom  no  talk  is  made.  Last  year  I  noticed  a 
decorative  landscape  painted  by  IC.  Jean  Oacin, 
not  a  forcible  piece  of  work,  but  delicate  and 
well  arranped,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  showing 
real  artistic  temperament;  this  year  IC.  Oasin 
has  two  pictures,  Ismad  and  Tobie,  both  of 
which  bear  the  stamp  of  a  distinct  individuality, 
and  one  of  which-— Jsmoe?— shows  remarkably 
fine  feeling  for  decorative  composition.  The 
figures  of  Haj^ar  and  Ismael  do  not  challenge 
our  admiration  in  and  for  themselves--they  are 
even  rather  inadequate,  but  they  are  in  harmony 
with  the  landscape ;  ihey  form,  in  their  close 
and  despairingembrace,  a  dark  column  of  sorrow 
rising  against  the  wa^te  sand  drifts  thrown  up 
behind  tnem,  sand  drifts  just  touched  along  the 
distant  ridge  with  struggling  patches  of  blossom- 
less  heath,  above  which  a  dark  pine  stands 
gloomily— -die  solitary  outpost  of  a  darker  and 
more  distant  forest ;  the  deeert  space  about  the 
figures  in  front  yields  onlv  the  sparse  blooms  of 
a  yellow  broom,  and  the  olaited  branches  of  a 
fallen  fir  stretchout  their  withered  arms  as  if 
to  ensnare  the  feet  of  the  mother  abandoned 
with  her  child.  S.  F.  S.  PATTisosr. 
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ISecond  Notice,'] 

TffB  works  of  style  in  the  present  exhibition 
are  uncommonly  rare.  Among  the  members  of 
the  Academy,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  and  M!r. 
Poynter  are  almost  alone  in  their  pereistent 
devotion  to  the  study  of  design,  and  Mr. 
Poynter's  picture  indisputably  ranks  as  the 
most  remarkable  specimen  of  the  class  to  which 
it  belongs.  In  many  ways  it  is,  indeed,  the 
most  conriderable  work  of  the  year.  Putting 
aside  for  the  moment  the  force  of  individual 
invention  which  it  displays,  there  is  evidence 
here  of  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  essential 
conditions  of  art,  and  a  more  finely  trained  skill 
in  the  selection  and  rendering  of  the  truths  of 
nature  than  have  gone  to  the  making  of  half 
the  pictures  upon  the  walls.  To  those  for  whom 
originality  implies  an  absolute  breach  with  all 
tradition,  such  a  work  will  not  be  very  accept- 
able. They  will  detect  in  Mr.  Poynter's  research 
of  beauty  in  form,  and  his  almost  entire  neglect 
of  eentimental  interest,  the  signs  of  an  imperfect 
sympathy  with  the  modern  spirit.  Bat  a 
painter  who  works  in  such  close  alliance  with 
nature  need  not  be  greatly  disturbed  by  any  fear 
lest  his  art  should  miss  the  impress  of  his  time. 
He  may  be  content  to  learn  all  that  earlier 
schools  have  to  teach,  so  long  as  he  preserves 
the  reeolution  to  test  the  beauty  that  he 
borrows  by  a  renewed  reforenoe  to  reality.  We 
have  seen  it  somewhere  stated  that  the  attitudes 
of  these  nude  figures  are  only  slightly  varied 
from  many  well-worn  arrangements  of  the 
same  theme,  and  the  statement  is  thought  to 
carry  a  kind  of  reflection  upon  the  painter's 
originality.  But  a  variation,  however  slight,  in 
a  design  of  this  class  hfts  all  the  force  of  newly 
chosen  notes  in  music.  Ohanges  of  motive  that 
would  be  perhaps  insignificant  in  a  picture  of 
drama  assisted  by  costume  become  altogether 
vital  in  a  composition  of  nude  form  which  aims 
at  abstract  beauty;  and  not  the  minutest 
deviation  can  be  made  from  the  original  scheme 
without  importing  a  necessity  to  refer  the  entire 
design  to  the  authority  of  nature.  Unless, 
therefore,  it  could  be  shown  that  the  attitudes 
of  Mr.  Poynter's  figures  were  taken  en  bloc  from 
some  earlier  master  the  charge  of  imitation 


would  count  for  vary  little,  tte  aspect  ef  naturs 
that  has  served  as  ^  basis  of  his  wovk  dsssnoft 
lend  itself  to  the  vulgar  assertion  of  originality. 
We  should  be  shocked  rather  tiian  charmed  to 
discover  tiiat  Yenus  l^eld  her  wounded  foot  is 
some  new  and  unaccustomed  manner,  and  it 
lyoTild  add  nothing  to  our  admiration  of  her 
beauty  to  know  that  she  could  stand  on  one  leg 
without  the  support  of  hcv  attendant  rnvdens. 
The  enduring  fuoination  of  such  workas  t^  and 
its  true  and  substantial  claims  to  origiaality  rset 
rather  upon  the  successful  realisatioa  of  what  ii 
familiar  and  settled  in  the  ways  of  natnss.  Thoes 
gestures  and  movements  are  therefore  the  moat 
acceptable  which  appeal  to  us  as  being,  in  some 
sense,  inevitable  and  unconscious.    They  are 
the  gestures  and  movements  that  repeat  them- 
selves incessantly  in  common  life,  passing  un- 
noticed, or  almost  unnoticed,  untd  they  are 
caught  and  imprisoned  in  the  unchanjging  linefl 
of  art ;   and  the  task  which  the  painter  who 
ri^htljT  understands  his  office  has  to  acoom. 
phsh  is  to  liberate  the  beauty  which  nston 
offers  from  the  imperfection  or  uncertainty  of 
expression  with  which  it  is  associated  in  indiri- 
dual   form.     To   effect    this   enf^mohieemeiit 
without  doing  violence  to  reality  is  the  true 
function  of  vmat  is  known  as  style  in  art.   The 
movements   of  the   body,  even  ia  the  most 
perfect  individual,  need  to  be  simplified  for  the 
purposes  of  ideal  design,  and  the  painter,  haying 
first  won  from  nature  a   direct   and  oertaii 
impression,  is  left  to  select  the  partioulsr  traths 
which  can  best  assist  its  mtterance,  and  to  ssori- 
fice  or  subdue  what  is  of  inferior  significanee. 
The  conrideration  of  these  complex  problems  of 
design   will   help   us   to   appreciate  the  dis- 
tinguishing excellence  of  Mr.  Poynter's  vork. 
It   would   not   perhaps    be  diffioalt  to  take 
exception    to   certain    parts   of   his  pictnre, 
to   object    to    the   particular   type  of  foim 
which    he     affects,    or     even    to    deny  to 
the  desigp,  as  a  whole,  the  highest  stamp  dt 
imaginative   invention.      But  when  criticism 
so  directed  has  been  allowed  its  full  weight  it 
remains  impossible  not  to  recognise  at  their 
worth  the  highly  trained  taste  which  has  governed 
the  choice  and  arrangement  of  the  composition, 
and  the  rare  knowledge  and  resource  brooght 
to  bear  upon  its  execation.    Mr.  Poynter's  art 
has  here,  as  always,  an  accent  of  mascaliae 
strength.    The  beauty  he  is  able  to  grant  to 
his  design  is  genuinely  derived  from  nature;  be 
takes  nothing  on  trust,  though  he  oheer^illy 
follows  the  guidance  of  the  highest  tradition; 
what  others  would  be  disposed  to  borrow  with- 
out enquiry  he  resolutelj^  tests  by  the  light  of 
his  own  study  and  experience ;  and  the  result, 
even  where  it  is  incomplete,  is  therefore  found 
to  rest  upon  a  sure  and  solid  foundation.   He 
has,  moreover,  escaped  altogether  a  faalt  only 
too  common  in  the  class  of  work  that  seeks  to 
revive  the  beauty  of  antique  form.    Those  who 
look  only  to  Greece  and  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
Italian  Renaissance  are  very  ^pt  to  exaggerate 
the  value  of  repose,  and  to  be  unduly  fearful  of 
the  signs  of  movement  and  vitality.    There  has 
been  a  superstition  since  the  days  of  Lessi^ 
that  fleeting  gesture   and  action  are  not  fit 
material  for  art.    The  supentition  is  by  no 
means  vrarranted  by  the  example  of  the  bsK 
Greek  sculpture,  but  it  received  a  kind  si 
authority  from  the  teaching  of  Winokslmsnn 
and  the  practice  of  Oanova,  and  its  prsvaieaos 
helped  for  a  long  time  to  blind  the  world  to  us 
greatnees  of  Michelangelo,  who  found  in  the 
rendering   of  momentary  action  the  noWew 
triumphs  of  design.    Mr.  Poyntsr  has  shown  u 
his  own  work,  what  was,  indeed,  already  sntt- 
ciently  expressed  in  his  writings,  thatte  undsr. 
stands  this    secret   of  Michelangelo's  power; 
The  forms  he  presento  to  us  have  a  ftiUnoM  oi 
life  and  an  alertness  of  mien  that  take  jhsm 
clearly  out  of  the  category  of  the  shasa  antics, 
and  their  attitudes  an  eoaeeiviA  ia  •«»*  ^* 
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M  to  soggMit  imflMdi^^  etumge  fwd  ofwtinuM^ 
of  moTMfteiit* 

The  Tfiiy  jinpcwiaEt  plfMe  i^giiAd  to  th^ 
princifMl  group  of  figures  iii»](e8  it,  we  thiok,  a 
matter  &r  regret  that  the  baQkgromid  fwd  ell 
that  forma  the  a^ttiag  of  the  «oeue  iihoal4  baye 
been  allowed  ao  large  a  Bf^oe  in  the  pictore* 
The  prominenoe  of  what  may  be  e^Qed  tiie 
landeoape  element  in  the  oompoaition  inefitably 
suggeata  the  nee4  of  a  freer  and  more  idyllic 
treatment  of  form.  Landaoapei  BYea  where  it  ia 
handled  with  the  eenae  of  atyle  which  Mr, 
Poynter  employe,  always  tends  to  illoaion ;  »nd 
to  awaken  the  sense  of  lUnsion  is  to  ^?e  emphft- 
cia  to  the  eonTentional  qualities  whioh  properly 
belong  to  Mr.  Poyuter's  scheme  of  depign. 
By  force  of  contrast  between  one  part  of  the 
picture  and  the  other,  the  result  takes  an  air  of 
artificiality  for  which  there  is  no  real  warrant, 
and  the  spectator  is  embarrassed  by  the  presence 
of  two  distinct  ideals  whose  separate  claims  are 
aoaroel^  capable  of  reconciliation.  With  the 
ooaoeption  of  form  here  adopted  by  the  painter, 
and  in  Tiew  of  the  settled  principles  of  design 
that  gofTsm  his  work,  l^e  baoKground  and 
aeoeesoriea  of  such  a  scene  ought,  we  think,  to 
be  dearly  suboidinate ;  indeed,  it  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  l^t  the  figures  should  occupy 
as  large  a  proportion  of  the  canyas  as  is  con- 
sistent widi  the  representation  of  the  main  idea. 
The  adyaatagee  of  such  an  arrangement  in  the 
preaent  case  acquire  added  force  from  the  fact 
that  Mjr.  Foynter's  gifts  as  a  colourist  are  by  no 
raeana  equal  to  his  resources  in  draughtsman- 
ahip,  and  it  would  only  be  by  great  purity, 
yanety*  and  magic  of  colour  that  suQoioiit 
interest  oould  be  giyen  to  the  expanse  of 
garden  aad  masses  of  foliage  that  fill  so  muoh 
of  the  jieturs. 

Sir  rrsdsfiok  Leighton's  seyeral  eontributions 
cannot  be  said  to  rank  either  with  the  Viwt  to 
AeBcuiajnui  or  with  earlier  examples  of  the 
President's  style.  They  neyertheless  express 
in  a  yeiy  satisfactory  manner  the  high  concep- 
tion of  artistic  practice  which  the  painter  has 
steadily  maintained  throughout  his  career.  Lord 
Bonald  Oower,  who  is  eyidently  deficient  in  the 
sense  of  humour,  has  discoyered  and  announced 
that  all  of  these  pictures  are  open  to  the  charge 
of  indeeency ;  but  the  public,  eyen  in  defiance 
of  his  lordship's  statement,  will  feel  the  im- 
propiiey  of  applying  these  notions  of  suburban 
decorum  to  tM  judgment  of  a  serious  work  of 
art.  J,  OoMYNS  Oabb. 


THE  a&OSyiNOR  GALLEBY. 

ITMrd  Notice.-] 
Thb  domain  of  ideal  landscape  is  left  so  deserted 
nowadays  tiiat  we  should  be  glad  to  welcome 
even  the  clumsy  landscapes  of  Mr.  Oecil 
Lawson  if  we  were  quite  sure  that  they  were 
meant  to  be  imaginatiye.  Their  want  of  selec- 
tion in  form  and  their  carelessness  in  composition 
seem  to  negatiye  a  notion  which  their  strange 
appearance  would  at  first  glance  appear  to 
support,  and  we  are  compelled  at  last  to  leaye 
the  problem  uosolyed  as  to  which  department  of 
lanoscape  art  they  are  intended  to  belong.  The 
only  obyious  facts  about  them  are  that  uiey  are 
yeiy  large,  that  their  perspectiye  is  false, 
and  tiieir  colour  dirty.  The  moonlight  scene 
is  by  far  the  better  of  the  two,  and  has 
some  grandeur,  if  little  interest ;  but  the 
scrubby  boughs  of  the  pine-trees  in  the  fore- 
ground haye  no  such  soft  translucency  or 
grace  of  light-hanging  plume  as  that  which 
moonlight  lends,  eyen  to  the  most  obstinate 
trees.  The  middle  distance,  with  its  watery 
meadows,  is  effectiye,  but  it  misses  both  the 
purity  and  the  glamear  of  moonligrht.  The 
other  huge  canyas  is  still  more  unsatisfactory, 
and  loolu^  with  its  ffuled  foreg[round  and 
brilliant  aky  (die  best  part  of  the  picture),  like 
fOBM   old  paintbg  badly  restcied^  an  idea 


which  is  helped  by  the  gtgantie  and  amoriihoue 
fig;arei  of  two  ^ildren  dressed  in  iU-r&ttiag 
frosks,  made  appafently  of  mlakin,  and  a 
cuekee  and  a  gadfly,  whioh  seem  to  haye 
been  plsatered  en  at  the  same  time  by  the 
same  alien  and  unsympathetic  haad«  The 
deyemess  a^d  care  shown  in  paiuting  the 
tangle  of  grass  and  flowers,  the  birch  trunl,  and 
many  other  parts  of  both  pictures  make  us  the 
more  wonder  at  and  regret  tb,e  total  failure  of 
tbeir  general  effect 

A  Uttle  picture  ou  the  rigbt  restores  health  to 
the  eyes  and  spirits.  Mr.  Mark  Fisher  is  one 
of  those  landscape  painters  who  loye  green  and 
paint  it  in  a  refreshing  manner-  ^iB  Normandy 
Orchard  (27)  is  simple  and  fresh,  bat  his  largest 
picture,  Cooui  Pastures  (114),  is  also  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  three  charming  scenes  he  has  sent 
to  the  Qrosyenor.  This  also  would  appear  to  be  a 
scene  on  the  Oontinent,  for  the  sheep  are  thin 
and  foreign  in  appearance,  but  the  loyely 
mottled  sky,  with  its  casual  spaces  of  true  blue, 
and  its  hedge  and  trees  of  oool  bright  ^reen  are 
such  es  often  delight  the  eyes  on  this  side  of 
the  Ohannel.  The  picture  is  full  of  light  that 
gomes  from  the  sky,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  for  the  lightin  most  landscapes.  Usually,  as 
in  Mr.  P.  E.  Morris'  Cradled  in  his  Calling  (142), 
the  Bk^  is  the  least  luminous  part  of  the  picture ; 
sometimes,  but  yery  rarely,  as  in  Mr.  Oecil 
Lawson'a  The  Voice  of  the  Cuckoo,  the  sky  is  too 
bright  for  the  picture.  Mr.  Mark  Fisher's 
thinl  picture,  The  Last  of  Auiumn  (130),  is 
beautifully  painted  and  true,  but  a  little  cold 
and  uninteresting  in  comparison  with  the  others. 

Not  less  true,  we  think,  in  colour,  but  more 
striking  in  eflbct  and  poetical  in  conception,  are 
the  two  eontributioQS  of  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons— 
Last  Oleaniwfs  (70)  and  Gaiherifig  Swallows 
(152).  The  first  is  an  eyening  scene,  with 
golden  spaces  in  the  bright  cloudy  sky  brought 
out  atnmgly  against  the  purple  distance,  and 
reflected  in  the  puddles  of  the  road  in  the  fore- 
ground. These  bright  tints  are  harmonised 
and  subdued  by  a  band  of  willows,  whose  cool, 
gray  ^een  has  been  perfectly  caught.  The 
other  IS  a  scene  of  tali  trees  beside  a  stream, 
with  a  bold  sky  and  a  leafless  pollard  in  the 
foreground,  whose  bare  boughs  are  the  benches 
for  this  Parliament  of  littie  birds.  The  scene  is 
yery  rich  in  sombre  colour,  and  is  full  of  the 

Sathos  of  the  fading  year.  Nearer  in  s]>irit  to 
[r.  Mark  Fisher  than  to  Mr.  Parsons  is  Mr. 
H.  B.  Bloomer's  capital  little  orchard  scene  in 
Normandy,  called  Her  Devoted  Lover  (122) ;  and 
wayering  uncertainly  between  the  unsentimental 
school  and  the  poetical  rendering  of  nature 
with  which  the  late  Mr.  Mason  used  to  charm 
our  eyes,  stands  Mr.  W.  J.  Hennoisy's  Evening 
-^Calvados  (68). 

With  a  skill  and  a  yiew  of  nature  all  his  own, 
not  sentimental  in  a  human  sense,  but  with  a 
subtle  feeling  for  the  essential  beauty  of  natural 
phenomena,  more  akin  in  spirit  to  Turner  than 
any  of  the  artists  we  haye  mentioned,  with  a 
delicate  eye  for  colour  and  a  power  of  painting 
atmospheric  effects  unequalled  on  these  walls, 
Mr.  Albert  G-oodwin  deseryes  no  mere  passing 
notice.  His  little  picture,  A  Low  Tide  in  the 
Harbour  (124),  unobtrusiye  as  it  is  among  its 
neighbours,  is  not  unlikely  to  be  missed  alto- 
gether, but  will  repay  careful  and  prolonged 
attention  from  all  those  who  can  appreciate  rare 
and  masterly  work.  The  harbour  looks  like 
that  of  Ufracombe,  though  we  cannot  quite 
make  out  the  point  of  yiew.  We  haye  seldom 
of  late  years  seen  such  a  delicate  opalescent 
sky,  or  such  exquisite  painting  of  misty  hills 
and  horizon. 
Beautiful  in  a  small  way  with  their  delicate 

Says  and  greens  are  seyeral  littie  studies  by 
r.  Walter  Orane,  but  their  artificial  colour 
and  want  of  sun  make  their  juxtaposition 
witii  more  realistically  psintsd  pictures  some- 
what trying  to  thenu    The  two  little  upright 


yisws  ef  Torcrass,  for  instaaee,  by  Mrs.  Gosse 
(147  and  161),  with  their  bright  blue  skies  fuU 
of  bright  white  douds,  and  their  sunny  sksiohec 
of  land  and  water,  make  Mr.  Orane's  yiewa 
appear  more  artifieial  than  ihey  are. 

Net  CKcelled  by  any  in  dexterity,  though 
deficient  ia  composiftion  and  sentiment,  Th^ 
Grass  of  ihs  FiM  {lOd),  by  Mr.  J.  W.  North,  is 
a  fine  s^imen  of  that  school  of  landscape  art 
which  aims  at  nothing  more  than  reproducing  as 
faithfully  as  possible  a  particular  scene.  What 
has  occupied  the  whole  of  this  artist's  attention 
is  the  minute  rendering  of  a  tangle  of  flowera 
and  bushes  in  boom  flaatem  limd  in  whioh 
**  flowers  of  all  hues,  and  loyelier  than  their 
names,"  are  engaged  in  a  beautiful  struggle  for 
existence.  Only  a  botanist  oould  tell  the  titles 
of  most  of  these  gay  forms  of  yegetation,  but 
there  are  enough  familiar  flowers— such  as 
poppies  and  eonyolyuloses  mixed  with  the 
scarlet  creepers  i^nd  other  loyely  aaoayma— to 
make  it  not  altogether  strange.  Am  a  whole, 
howeyer,  the  pioture  is  shapeless  and  spotty* 
and  the  central  maat  of  blue  lake  whioh  appean 
in  the  distance  between  the  two  clumps  is  se 
much  brighter  and  deeper  in  colour  than  the 
other  portion  of  the  lake  scene  to  the  right  that 
it  has  the  effect  of  a  patch,  and  looks,  what  wa 
dare  sajr  it  is  not,  unnatnnd. 

In  paintings  of  &e  sea  the  gallery  is  defioieni 
No  word  need  be  said  in  reference  to  Mr.  H. 
Moors,  whose  gray  studies  of  sea  are  always 
welcome.  He  giyss  us  a  little  sun  ia  one  s€ 
them  for  a  treat  (72J,  but  for  all  that  we  rather 
prefer  the  colder  of  the  two  ^76).  From  what 
we  can  see  of  Mr.  Keeley  Halswelle's  Tug  and 
Tiniber  Barge  (108)  we  are  inclined  to  think  it 
yery  successful.  Certainly  the  offset  is  yery  bold, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  sky  a  beautifdl  and 
true  piece  of  moonlight ;  but  the  reflections  in 
its  plate  glass  make  it  quite  impossible  to  see 
the  picture  except  in  a  finigmentary  way,  Thia 
is  the  case  with  many  pictures  in  the  gallery, 
especially  Mr.  Pellegrini's  capital  likeness  of 
Mr.  Bancroft  {SOYtLud  Mr.  J.  0.  Ferrer's  Evening 
Mists  (161),  which  appears  to  be  worth  seeing. 
We  hope  that  Sir  Ooutts  Lindsay,  who  does 
not  think  that  his  own  cleyer  pictures  require 
such  protection,  will  prohibit  plate  glass  next 
year.  Mr.O.  Napier  Hemy's  5avdi  (171)  contains 
a  great  deal  of  skilful  painting.  The  fishing 
yessel  running  into  harbour,  with  its  brown 
sails,  the  transparency  of  the  rich  green  water, 
and  the  stones  on  the  jetty  are  painted  with 
great  force  and  truth,  but  the  comporition  is 
diyided  into  two  parts,  whioh  are  at  enmity  with 
each  other — on  the  left  the  fishing  boat  and 
jetty,  on  the  right  a  tug  towing  a  large  sailing 
yessel. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Grace's 
beautiful  snow  scene,  called  Our  Village  (184), 
there  are  but  few  other  landscapes  which 
require  special  notice,  though  the  following 
wiU  repay  more  than  a  glance:  Mr.  Edgar 
Barclay  s  In  the  Grounds  of  a  Moorish  Villa  (74) 
and  Bpring  Time,  Algiers  (90) ;  Mr.  D.  Murray's 
A  Sultry  Day  (118),  a  remarkable  effect  of  fruit 
blossom  reflected  in  a  stream  under  a  hot  sun  ; 
Mr.  J.  O'Connor's  truthful  study  of -4  Corner  of 
Waterloo  Bridge  (69);  Mrs.  Arthur  Murch's 
At  Castle  Gondol/o  (109) ;  Mr.  E.  0.  Minor's 
Sundown  (126) ;  Mr.  A.  W.  Henley's  Evening 
Mists  (164);  and  Mr.  Olem.  Lambert's  cleyer 
study  of  sand  (179).  Mr.  James  Orrock's  On 
the  Lincolnshire  Coast  (194^  is  yery  clever, 
pleasant,  and  true,  and  if  it  nad  a  little  more 
colour  and  light  might  pass  for  a  Dayid  Cox. 

In  the  water-colour  room  the  most  note* 
worthy  drawings  are  two  beautiful  portraits  by 
Bdward  Olifford  of  The  Countess  Cowper  (237) 
and  Constance,  Daughter  of  the  Lais  Hon.  St. 
Leger  Glyn  (246^  ;  and  two  drawings  by  Bichard 
Doyle,  one,  an  elaborate  eompositionof  TAsBa^fs 
of  the  Elves  and  Frogs  (240),  full  of  his  peculiar 
quaint  humour  and  fertile  fluLcy,  and  a  Design 
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/or  a  Frieae-^Birds  and  Fairies  playing  Leap- 
frog  (238),  whioh  is  not  only  a  Yetj  delioate  and 
refinoid  piece  of  fan,  but  is  exquisite  in  desifirn  and 
colour.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  B.  Boyle  (E.  Y.  B.) 
never  painted  a  prettier  group  of  children 
and  angels  in  a  garden  than  In  a  Oolden 
Age  (221) ;  but  her  designs  for  BeatUy  and 
t?ie  Beast  (268),  though  bright  and  simple 
in  colour  and  original  in  design,  are  disappoint- 
ing. The  Beast  should  have  some  trace  of 
humanity,  and  Beauty  should  be  free  from 
affectation.  Oarl  Haag  sends  a  splendidly 
painted,  but  rather  dandified  ZiUu  (218),  and  a 
portrait  of  Sir  Isaac  NewUm  (284).  Mrs.  Still- 
man's  design  suggested  by  a  passage  in  Dante's 
Vita  Nuova  (267)  is  very  rich  in  colour  and  (praoe- 
ful  in  design,  and  there  is  great  tenderness  in  the 
conception  of  the  principal  povLp.  Miss  B.  M. 
Watson's  Far  Away  (227)  is  a  studv  which  in 
spite  of  the  author*s  sex  we  must  call  masterly. 
The  drawings  of  Louisa  Marchioness  of  Water- 
ford  are  all  deyer,  if  somewhat  careless  and 
hasty,  and  with  the  contributions  in  this  and 
other  rooms  of  Lady  Lindsay,  Mrs.  Perugini, 
whose  charming  dveUina  (55)  we  should  have 
mentioned  before.  Miss  B.  Pickering,  Miss  0. 
J.  Atkins,  Miss  0.  Oharlton,  Miss  Henrietta 
Montalba,  Miss  Bosa  Koberwein,  and  others 
already  noticed,  show  with  what  earnestness  and 
success  art  is  being  practised  by  the  ladies  of 
to-day. 

This  is  perhaps  most  noticeable  in  sculpture, 
where  Miss  H.  Montalba  leads  the  way  with 
her  finely  conceived  heads  of  Bomola  and  Tito 
(307,  317)  and  her  spirited  bust  of  The  Marquis  of 
Lome  (298).  Miss  E.  Pickering's  head  of  Medea 
(311),  Miss  Alice  M.  Ghaplin^s  The  Spirit  of 
Inquiry  (a  clever  group  of  dogs)  (312),  and 
Miss  Emma  E.  Phinney 's  bronze  oust  of  a  negro 
(319)  hold  their  own  among  the  works  of  the 
eteruer  sex.  With  the  exception  of  a  bust  of 
Lady  Ashhurton  (301)  by  Mr.  Boehm  and  a  pretty 
figure  of  a  Naiad  (322)  by  Mr.  McLean,  there  is 
little  to  attract  in  the  larger  contributions  of  the 
latter.  A  new  and  charming  field  of  art  is,  how- 
ever, revealed  in  the  humorous  g^ups  of  Mr. 
O«ddecott  and  the  portrait  statuettes  of  Signor 
Amendola ;  and  the  medallions  of  Mr.  A.  St. 
Gaudens,  of  New  York,  if  not  classical,  are 
at  least  living,  a  quality  whioh  it  is  worth 
some  sacrifice  to  obtain.  There  is  at  all 
events  plenty  of  room  for  a  branch  of  ftEimiliar 
sculpture  in  whioh  the  attitudes  and  even  cos- 
tume of  the  century  may  be  reflected  without 
invading  the  province  of  painting  ;  and  we  do 
not  thiiUL  that  anyone  can  see  such  portraits  as 
those  of  Mrs.  Alma-Tadema  (314)  bv  Signor 
Amendola  and  M„  Bastien- Lepage  (304;  by  Mr. 
St  Qaudens  without  desiring  to  possess  some 
such  images  of  his  friends— a  feeling  which  is 
not  genendly  aroused  by  the  sieht  of  a  row  of 
orth^ox  busts.  Cosmo  Monkhousb. 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  ARGSAEOLOGY. 

A  SERIES  of  twelve  etchings  in  Borne,  by 
William  Scott,  will  shortly  be  published,  in- 
cluding, among  others,  the  temple  of  Yesta,  the 
old  Peacaria,  the  cloisters  of  S.  John  Lateran, 
the  Porta  S.  Paolo  and  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus. 
Every  proof  will  be  printed  and  signed  by  the 
artist,  and  a  limited  number  only  will  be  taken. 
The  price  of  the  etchings  will  be,  in  a  portfolio, 
100  m. ;  and  subscribers'  names  will  be  received 
by  Messrs.  Spithoever  and  Oo.,  85  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  Bome. 

The  series  of  "  Text-books  on  Art  Education  " 
which  Mr.  Poynter  has  promised  to  edit  will 
riiortly  appear  in  instalments.  Two  volumes 
are  now  ready.  The  first — on  Classic  and 
Italian  PainJtiTig,  by  Mr.  P.  Head— will  contain 
an  essay  on  Art  Education  by  the  editor, 
chapters  on  Italian  and  Qreek  Painting,  and 
short  accounts  of  the  celebrated  schools  of  Italy, 
^th  criticisms,  founded  on  personal  knowledge, 


of  the  best  works  of  the  G-reat  Masters.  The 
second,  on  Cfothic  and  Renaissance  ArchiteeturOf  is 
by  Mr.  T.  Boger  Smith,  one  of  the  Lecturers  on 
i^jchitecture  at  Chatham  and  at  University 
College,  London.  Each  volume  is  very  fully 
illustrated. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  one  free 
studentship  in  the  day  classes  and  four  in  the 
evening  classes  of  the  School  of  Art  Wood- 
Oarving  at  the  Boyal  Albert  Hall,  Kensington, 
are  at  present  vacant.  These  studentships  are 
maintained  out  of  funds  provided  by  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Technical  Education.  Forms  of 
application  and  prospectuses  of  the  school  may 
be  obtained  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
School  of  Arb  Wood-Carving,  Boyal  Albert 
Hall,  Kensington,  S.W. 

M.  ExTGisNE  GUILLA.T7ME  has  been  com- 
missioned to  execute  a  bust  of  Flaubert* 

The  inauguration  of  the  statue  to  Adolphe 
Quetelet,  on  the  terrace  of  the  Palais  des 
Academies  at  Brussels,  took  place  on  tiie  11th 
inst. 

The  landscape  and  historical  painter,  Michael 
Wittmer,  died  at  Munich  on  the  11th  inst.  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight. 

An  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  French 
painter,  Th^odule  Bibot,  is  now  open  in  the 
new  galleries  of  L'Art,  and  a  very  interesting 
account  of  this  boldly  realistic  artist  is  con- 
tributed to  the  pages  of  L*Art  by  M.  Eugene 
y^ron.  M.  Bibot  has  been  incapacitated 
from  sending  any  work  to  the  present  Salon  by 
a  painful  disease  in  the  neck,  which  necessitated 
a  dangerous  operation.  Happily  this  succeeded, 
and  he  is  now  recovering,  though  not  sufficiently 
well  to  finish  a  large  Descent  from  the  Gross 
whioh  was  intended  to  figure  this  year  at  the 
Champs-Elys^es.  As  a  slight  compensation 
his  friends  have  organised  this  exhibition,  and 
VArt  reproduces  several  of  his  powerful  draw  • 
ings,  and  in  the  current  number  gives  a  striking 
etchingfromone  of  his  pictures,  entitled  Z'^vetf^^ 
et  Gmman  d^Alfarache,  It  is  a  work  showing 
much  coarse  strength,  resembling  in  its  bolu 
lights  and  shades  and  almost  repulsive  reaUsm 
the  style  of  Caravaggio  or  Spagnoletto.  M. 
Bibot's  life,  according  to  his  biographer  in 
UArti  has  been  one  of  bitter  struggle.  His 
youth  was  passed  in  dire  poverty,  so  that  often 
it  happened  that  he  had  to  endure  the  pangs  of 
bodily  hunser  as  well  as  of  that  artistic  craving 
which  would  not  be  satisfied  without  suitable 
food.  To  a  man  thus  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  realities  of  existence  it  may  well  be  that 
the  ideal  in  art  would  have  no  meaning ;  at  all 
events  it  is  life,  human  life  in  some  of  its  least 
attractive  aspects,  that  is  depicted  with  thorough 
understanding  and  uncompromising  truth  in 
Bibot's  pictures. 

A  OOLLEOTION  of  pictures  is  to  be  sold  this 
month  in  Hanover  which,  if  its  attributions  are 
correct,  will  be  likely  to  possess  great  interest 
for  lovers  of  the  Old-Flemish  and  Dutch  schools. 
It  belongs  to  Dr.  Ludwig  Jelinik,  of  Politz, 
near  Prague,  who  has  been  for  about  twenty 
years  an  instructed  collector,  and  who  affirms 
that  he  has  "  sdentifio  proof"  of  the  authenticity 
of  most  of  the  works  to  be  sold.  The  catalogue 
includes  the  names  of  Hubert  van  Eyck, 
Albrecht  Diirer,  Bubens,  Yandyck,  Bembrandt, 
Pieter  de  Hoogh,  Paul  Potter,  and  others  of  the 
Dutch  school,  beside  those  of  Correggio  and 
Murillo.  No  fewer  than  ten  works  are  ascribed 
to  Bembrandt. 

The  second  competition  for  the  great  statue 
of  the  French  Bepublic  that  is  to  be  erected  by 
the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has  resulted  in 
the  model  by  M.  Morice  being  chosen. 

To  the  latest  number  of  the  Etcher  Mr.  Birket 
Foster  contributes  an  etching  which  reproduces 


with  remarkable  success  the  more  popular 
characteristics  of  his  water-colour  work— the 
representation  of  a  dainty  little  Nature,  a  land. 
scape  prettily  dressed,  like  a  good  child  on  i 
Sunday.  Mr.  Lumsden  Prop<fft's  Twidcenhm 
is  solemn  and  tasteful,  without  mudb  power; 
and  Mr.  Storms  van  s'Gravesande,  an  excellent 
Dutch  amateur,  contributes  a  somewhat  feeble 
etching  of  a  French  port — JTon/Ieur^whieh  oen. 
trasts  strangely  wim  the  similar  subjects  of  a 
very  masculine  artist,  Jongkind,  whose  art  ii 
^ven  wholly  to  selection,  and  whose  only  Wt 
it  generally  is  that  he  selects  too  little  instead 
of  too  much.  Mr.  Storms  van  s'Qravesande  caa 
etch  very  pleasantly,  but  he  does  not  here  ^re 
us  of  his  best,  and  he  must  allow  us  with  all 
courtesy  to  teU  him  so. 

The  works  at  Cologne  Cathedral  have  been 
renewed  since  the  winter  with  great  activity. 
The  massive  stone  roof  of  the  northern  tower 
has  now  been  placed,  and  appears  abo?e  the 
surrounding  scaffolding.  The  south  tower  alio 
is  progressing  apace,  so  that  it  really  seems,  ia 
spite  of  adverse  prediction,  that  Cologne  Cathe- 
dral will  actually  be  finished  at  last.  While 
one  part  is  being  completed,  howerer,  another 
falls  into  decay,  and  needs  to  be  reetoiei 
Works  of  restoration,  iadeed,  are  being  carried 
on  at  the  same  time  as  the  works  of  completioii, 
especially  beneath  the  south  tower,  whose  foan. 
dations  have  to  be  renewed  while  its  sammit  IB 
being  finished. 

The  competition  that  was  opened  some  time 
ago  in  America  for  an  equestrian  monument  to 
George  Washington  to  be  erected  in  Philadel- 
phia, has  been  lately  decided  in  favour  of  Prof. 
Siemering,  of  Berlin,  and  he  has  now  leoeired 
the  commission  for  the  execution  of  the  work. 
This  LB  a  great  triumph  for  the  German  soolptor, 
for  among  the  competitors  were  artists  of  man/ 
nations— American,  English,  French,  and  I^ 
lian— and  he  has  carried  off  the  prize  from 
them  all. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Gustave  Ghtr- 
pentier,  a  pupil  of  Ingres,  whose  portnits  of 
the  elder  Dumas,  George  Sand,  &c.,  attractsd 
much  notice  in  the  Paris  Salon  years  ago. 

We  have  received  Mr.  Blackburn's  two  latest 
"  Art  Handbooks  ''^Academy  Notes  and  Qront- 
nor  Notes.  The  works  have  now  become  maoh 
more  illustrative  than  critical,  and  might 
fairly  be  called  Academy  Sketches  and  Growmr 
Sketches.  Mr.  Blackburn's  modification  of  phm 
is,  we  think,  a  wise  one.  Criticism  is  done 
everywhere  in  the  public  prints,  the  most  in- 
fluential filling  many  columns  with  disqTUsitioQS 
on  the  art  of  the  day ;  and  Mr.  Blackbam  best 
renders  service  to  the  public,  and  probably  best 
consults  his  own  interests,  by  taking  now  almost 
exclusively  the  newer  and  unoccupied  groond 
of  illustration  rather  than  that  or  desoriptioa 
and  criticism.  Most  of  his  designs  are  nov 
famished  in  slight  pen-and-ink  sketches  by  the 
artists  themselves,  and  these  are  for  the  most 
part  well  reproduced.  Of  course  a  process  that 
not  only  discards  colour,  but  also  ineritablr 
abandons  any  serious  attempt  at  gradations  of 
light  and  shade,  will  be  unequal  in  its  results. 
Thus  a  genre  or  historical  picture  dependent 
broadly  on  the  disposition  of  the  figures  has  a 
chance  which  cannot  be  shared  by  such  dwort- 
tive  works  as  concern  themselves  with  problems 
of  hue  and  subtlest  harmonies  of  line.  It  u 
easier  to  reproduce  Mr.  Wells  or  van  Haanen 
than  to  reproduce  Mr.  Albert  Moore.  Mr. 
Blackburn's  Handbooks  may  be  of  modest  aim, 
but  they  are  always  worth  the  money  that  is 
asked  for  them. 

The  latest  exhibition  organised  by  Dtfeotor 
Max  Jordan  in  the  upper  storey  of  As  ^rUn 
National  Gallery  consists  of  a  ooUeotion  of  m 
works  of  the  late  Anselm  Feuerbach,  an  mW 
whose  losa  leaves  a  decided  gap  in  the  »»» 
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of  modem  Germaix  art.  Feuerbaoh  is  repre- 
sented in  this  exhibition  in  his  entire  artistio 
0treiig:Ui.  Very  few  of  his  piotores  are  missing, 
and  a  large  number  of  studies,  water-ooloor 
drawing,  sketches,  &c.,  are  included.  These 
are  chiefly  contributed  by  his  stepmother, 
Hofirathin  Feuerbach,  from  the  works  left  in 
his  studio.  Two  important  pictures — ^namely,  a 
Pietd  and  Francesca  and  Fitolo^^-Bie  contributed 
from  the  Schack  Gbdlery,  which  contains  no  fewer 
than  eloTen  works  by  Feuerbach,  Graf  yon 
Schack  haying  always  been  one  of  his  greatest 
admirers.  Altogether  ten  rooms  are  flLled  by 
this  Feuerbach  exhibition,  and  the  catalogue 
contains  206  numbers.  Only  such  large  works 
as  The  FaU  of  the  Titans,  Medea,  and  others 
preseryed  in  public  galleries  are  absent. 

Ths  authorities  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  haye  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for 
exhibition  the  collection  of  Indian  art  products 
whioh  haye  been  transferred  to  them  from  tiie 
India  Office.  To  this  they  haye  added  their 
own,  and  the  result  is  an  assemblage  of 
beautiftil  and  interesting  specimens  of  Indian 
art  which,  though  incomplete,  is  no  unworthy 
nucleus  of  such  a  great  national  illustration  of 
our  greatest  "  possession  abroad  "  as  we  ought 
to  haTO.  It  is  useless  here  to  regret  the  par- 
tiuon  of  the  treasures  of  the  India  Museum 
or  to  insist  upon  the  national  importance  of 
storing  together  all  that  is  useful  for  the  study 
of  that  yast  Eastern  empire  of  ours ;  we  may 
more  wisely  rejoice  that  the  Indian  art  collection 
has  at  last.found  a  spacious,  well-lighted  home, 
where  all  its  yaried  objects  can  be  studied  with 
ease  and  leLsure.  Well  arranged  and  well 
lighted,  what  is  now  the  Indian  section  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  might  serye  as  a 
model  eyen  to  the  Museum  itself.  The  eastern 
galleries  of  the  Exhibition  buildings,  enclosing 
the  Horticultural  Gurdens,  haye  been  chosen 
for  the  display  of  the  **  Indian  Section,"  and 
ware  opened  to  the  public  on  Monday  last,  and 
at  the  same  time  were  published  a  complete 
catalogue  of  the  magnificent  collection  of  arms, 
with  a  Preface  by  the  Hon.  W.  Egerton,  and  a 
handbook  on  Indian  arts,  in  two  yolumes,  by 
Dr.  Birdwood.  Both  of  these  important  worlds 
we  hope  to  notice  shortly.  The  arms  haye 
been  hung  yery  artistically,  and,  with  some 
iyoiy  palanquins  and  other  yaluable  articles 
lent  by  the  Queen,  occupy  the  principal  room. 
Here  may  be  seen  manj  objects  of  historical 
interest,  such  as  the  Onssa  sword  and  Tippoo 
Sahib's  armour;  and  in  the  next  room  is 
arranged  the  yery  beautiful  and  yaluable  col- 
lection of  jewellery,  ran^ng  from  rude  archaic 
p>ldwork  to  the  exquiute  specimens  of  jade 
mlaid  with  gold  and  precious  stones  in  which 
the  Great  Mogul  delighted.  Farther  on  are  the 
pottery,  metal-work,  textures,  &c.,  &c.  In  the 
rooms  below  is  a  miscellaneous  collection  from 
yarious  sources,  including  a  yery  beautiful 
assemblage  of  carpets,  ancient  and  modern, 
which  are  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Yinoent  Bobin- 
son  and  Oo.  With  the  exception  of  the  abomi- 
nable green-spotted  tiles,  which  will  assert 
thsmselyes  in  eyery  sheet  of  plate  glass,  and 
wOl,  we  fear,  lead  to  a  specific  South  Kensing- 
ton disease  of  the  eyes,  tnere  is  little  fault  to  be 
found  with  these  beautifully  stored  rooms. 
Eyerything  is  not  only  clean,  but  in  good  order ; 
eyen  the  nmous  ^up  of  the  English  officer 
and  tiger  which  Tippoo  Sahib  made  for  his  own 
sayage  diyersion,  and  which,  mute  and  dusty, 
many  will  remember  in  the  gloomy  hall  of  the 
United  Seryice  Museum,  is  cleansed,  yamished, 
and  repaired.  By  turning  a  handle  you  can 
hear  our  unfortunate  countryman  shnek  and 
the  bloodthirsty  beast  growl,  and,  if  you  can  get 
someone  to  turn  the  nandlefor  you,  you  can 
play  "  God  Saye  the  Queen  "  at  the  same  tune 
on  a  set  of  iyory  keys  seated  in  the  monster's 
interior. 
Tax  historical  painter,  Karl  Heinrioh  Her- 


mann, died  at  Berlin  on  the  29th  ult.  in  his 
seyenty-ninth  year. 

The  last  number  (part  i.,  yol.  ivO  of  the 
Traneactiona  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society 
contains  much  matter  of  yery  great  local  interest. 
Mr.  Isaac  Fletcher,  M.P.,  has  contributed  an 
exhaustiye  account  of  the  little  church  at 
Brighton,  which  is  almost  the  only  parish 
church  in  Oamberland  that  exhibits  a  good 
specimen  of  decorated  architecture.  The  south 
aisle,  which  replaced  a  Norman  building,  is  a 
yery  fine  example  of  curvilinear  work,  the 
eastern  window  possessing  much  beauty  and 
grace,  and  being  extremely  like  in  style  to  the 
portions  of  Carlisle  Cathedral  which  were  built 
about  the  same  period.  The  paper  is  illustrated 
with  drawings  of  details,  as  well  as  with 
photographs  of  the  church  before  and  after  its 
restoration  by  Mr.  Butterfield  in  1864.  The 
gabled  termination  of  the  tower  with  which 
the  architect  has  replaced  the  old  battiement 
and  pinnacles  has  yery  much  altered  the 
appearance  of  the  building  and  perhaps,  for 
the  better.  Kirkby  Stephen  Church  has  also 
been  restored,  and  the  contrast  between  the  two 
drawings  of  it  in  a  paper  by  the  Eey.  J.  F. 
Hodgson  is  almost  ludicrous.  One  shows  a 
picturesque  state  of  disrepair,  yenerable  and 
almost  ruinous,  while  the  other  looks  like  a 
brand-new  church  in  some  town  suburb.  Mr. 
B.  S.  Ferguson  discusses  the  tradition  that 
the  well-known  old  glass  in  Bowness  Church 
came  from  Furness  Abbey,  which  is  in  itself 
unlikely,  for  Cistercian  hooses  rarely  admitted 
painted  glass,  though  the  windows  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  at  Lichfield  once  ornamented  a  conyent 
of  that  order  near  Li^ge.  He  shows  firom 
yarious  indications  that  it  must  haye  come 
from  Cartmel  Priory,  and  that  it  could  not 
haye  been  there  for  much  more  than  sixty 
years  before  its  dissolution.  More  than  one  of 
the  contributors  to  this  yolume  speak  of  the 
difficulties  of  gaining  access  to  the  library  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Carlisle,  to  which  the 
Bey.  Thomas  Machell  left  his  collections  for 
a  history  of  the  two  counties,  expressly  for  the 
use  of  the  public. 

The  Antiquart/.  No.  5.  (Elliot  Stock.) 
Mr.  T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer  contributes  a  useful 
notice  of  Jade,  a  material  of  which  littie  is 
known  beyond  the  small  circle  of  specialists 
who  deyote  their  attention  to  precious  stones 
and  those  other  mineral  productions  which, 
although  not  precious  in  the  jeweller's  sense, 
may,  from  their  rarity  or  beauty,  be  put  in  the 
same  class.  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock  continues 
his  paper  on  church  restoration.  We  cannot 
profess  to  be  in  entire  agreement  witii  him,  but 
much  that  he  says  is  certainly  true,  and  all 
descrying  of  attention.  There  is  a  yaluable 
article  on  the  Bussell  monuments  at  Chenies; 
and  Mr.  Qreenstreet  prints  a  hitherto  inedited 
roll  of  arms,  and  Mr.  Walcott  continues  his 
notes  on  some  of  the  Northern  minsters.  There 
is  a  fayourable  reyiew  of  Mr.  Waterton*s  Pietae 
Mariana  Britannica,  from  which  three  woodcuts 
are  reproduced* 


THE    STAGE. 

The  French  performances,  which  will  be  the 
chief  theatrical  eyents  of  the  next  few  weeks, 
begin  at  the  Gaiety  on  Monday,  when  Mdlle. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  will  appear,  not  as  Frou-Frou, 
but  as  Adrienne  Lecouyreur,  FroU'Frou  will  be 
performed  on  the  following  Monday.  The  cast 
by  which  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt  will  in  the 
first  instance  be  accompanied  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  particularly  strong  one.  It  indudes,  at  all 
eyents,  no  attractiye  names,  though  seyeral  of 
the  performers  are  known  by  the  initiated  to  be 
at  least  fairly  creditable  actors.  M.  Ooquelin 
appears  on  fhe  7th  of  ^une,  when  the  play  giyen 


will  be  Buy  B/cm— MdUe.  Sarah  Bernhardt  still 
yenturing  to  endeayour  to  interpret  the  part  of 
the  Queen  in  spite  of  the  depressing  influence  of 
M.  Victor  Hugo's  emotions  and  of  the  enco-i 
miums  he  has  layished  on  the  newer  actress  at 
the  Fran9ais. 

Mdmb.  Modjesea  has  proyed  a  quite  decided 
success — ^we  mean  a  popular  success  in  London ; 
that  she  was  an  artistic  success  was  certain 
from  the  beginning.  The  unusual  step  has 
therefore  been  taken  of  withdrawing  from  repre- 
sentation eyery  eyening  a  play  that  wasdrawing 
money,  and  of  putting  up  Seartseaee^with  the 
great  Polish  actress— in  the  place  of  The  Old 
Love  and  the  New, 

The  G-lobe  Theatre  has  changed  its  programme 
somewhat  suddenly.  The  Naval  Caiete,  which 
had  a  great  success  in  America,  not  haying 
proyed  really  popular  in  England,  despite  the 
excellent  fooling  of  Mr.  Harry  Paulton  (who 
has  neyer  shown  himself  a  better  low  comedian 
than  in  this  piece),  the  infectious  yiyaoity  of 
Miss  Violet  Cameron,  and  the  musical  and 
dramatic  art  of  Mdme.  Dolaro.  Mdme.  Dolaro, 
however,  was — to  say  the  truth— rather  thrown 
away  upon  her  part ;  Miss  Cameron  would  be 
as  agreeable  to  the  audience  in  any  part ;  and 
Mr.  Paulton,  in  being  plaintive  and  aggrieved, 
always  manages  to  be  funny.  We  haye  heard  then 
the  last  of  The  Naval  Oadeti,  for  a  comic  opera, 
once  removed  from  the  stsge  by  reason  of  its 
inability  to  please^  is  never,  or  hardly  ever, 
reeved.  Unlike  a  drama  of  serious  interest, 
which  has  always  a  chance  with  some  new 
actor  to  do  for  it  what  it  may  have  failed  to  get 
at  first,  a  comic  opera  once  shelved  as  unsuc- 
cessful is  as  dead  as  yesterday's  Echo.  The 
management  of  the  Globe  Theatre  has  had  re- 
course to  the  Cloches  de  C<ymeviUe,  which  was 
still  filling  the  treasury  at  the  moment  of  its 
withdrawal,  after  several  hundred  nights* 
performance.  The  cast  is  not  now  exactly  what 
it  used  to  be ;  but  Mr.  Shid  Barry  remains  a 
mainstay,  'attracting  by  a  curiously  melo- 
dramatic interlude ;  and  the  company  includes 
Mr.  Paulton,  Miss  Violet  Cameron,  Miss  Emily 
Duncan,  and  Miss  Clara  Q-raham. 

At  the  Lyceum  Theatre  something  has  oc- 
curred to  vex  the  soul  of  those  who  would  haye 
Shakspere  played  without  modern  addition  or 
curtailment.  The  Merchant  of  Venice  has  bden 
advertised  to  end  with  the  Trial  Scene— no 
doubt  the  proper  climax  of  the  drama  if  Shy- 
lock  is  to  be  considered  entirely  its  hero,  but 
cutting  too  short  the  agreeable  fortunes  of 
Bassanio  and  Ghratiano,  Portia  and  Nerissa. 
Certain  literary  and  theatrical  critics — among 
them  Messrs.  Furnivall,  Thomas,  Harrison, 
and  Bose — ^have  addressed  a  protest  to  the 
manager  on  this  matter ;  and,  as  Mr.  Irving  is 
genuinely  devoted  to  Shaksperian  interests,  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  we  may  be  able  to 
announce  next  Saturday  that  the  Belmont 
scene  has  been  again  restored.  It  was  Mr. 
Irving  who  restored  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  revival,  and  has  maintained  it  until 
now.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  disappearance  from  the  Lyceum  stage  of 
the  rightful  end  of  the  play  is  due  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  benefit,  Mr.  Irymg  and  Miss  Ellen 
Terry  having  desired  to  appear  in  a  single 
eyening  in  two  parts.  Miss  Terry's  benefit  was 
on  Thursday  ni^ht.  We  shall  next  week  be 
able  to  speak  of  it,  and  of  her  performance  of  a 
part  hitherto  associated  with  Miss  Helen 
I'aucit. 

The  performance  of  Mr.  Albarjr's  new  comedy. 
Jacks  and  Jills,  is  imminent  at  the  Vaudeville. 
Mr.  Buckstone's  Married  Life  is  meanwhile  per- 
formed eyery  eyening.      ^ 

The  Queen's  Shilling,  which  was  played  at  the 
St.  James's  Theatre  before  the  revival  of  StiU 
Wakrs  Bun  Deep,  is  again  to  be  performed  there. 


tH 
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The  speotade  of  two  important  theatres— the 
Haymarket  and  the  St  James's— trusting 
almost  entirely  to  the  revival  of  modem  dramas, 
as  distiingmshed  from  that  of  old  ones,  is  cer- 
tainly a  oorions  one,  and  affords  occasion  for  a 
comment  on  the  sterility  of  contemporary 
diamatio  literatuza 


MUSIC. 

BBOBHT  00VCBBT8. 

Smmanud,  a  new  oratorio  by  Dr.  Joseph  Parry, 
was  performed  for  the  fiist  time  in  London 
at  8t.  James's  Hall  on  Wednesday,  May 
12.  The  libretto,  written  in  Welsh  by  Dr. 
William  Bees,  has  been  translated  into  Bnglish 
by  Prof.  Kowlands.  Dr.  Parry  is  Professor  of 
Music  at  the  University  Oollege  of  Wales.  We 
leam^  from  a  short  Plrefiaoe  to  the  book  of  words, 
that  the  composer  considers  this  work  his  chief 
musical  enterprise^  and  hopes  it  ma;^  *'  foster, 
elevate,  and  redne  the  taste  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration." The  first  part  of  the  libretto  deals  with 
the  revolt  of  Satan  and  his  *  *  rebellious  hordes ;  *' 
the  second  with  Eden,  while  the  third  is  en- 
titled "  Bethlehem  to  Calvary."  The  composer 
is  a  musician  of  considerable  ability;  he  can 
write  double  choruses,  fugued  chorales,  and 
fugues  with  mastery  and  ease ;  but  the  choral 
writing  is  altogether  too  much  in  the  style  and 
spirit  of  Handel,  while  the  recitatives  remind 
one  of  Mendelssohn  and  even  sometimes 
of  Wagner.  The  rambling  libretto  and  im- 
moderate length  of  the  music  militate  like- 
wise against  the  success  of  the  work.  It 
was  creditably  performed  by  the  London 
Welsh  Choir  and  Mr.  W.  Hill's  orchestra,  the 
soloists  being  Miss  Marian  Williams,  Miss 
Mary  Davies,  Miss  Lizzie  Evans,  Mr.  Shake- 
speare, and  Mr.  Lucas  Williams.  Dt.  Parry 
was  the  oonduetor. 

The  first  concert  of  Mr.  Charles  Hallo's 
twentieth  series  of  pianoforte  recitals  took 
place  on  Friday,  May  14.  The  pro- 
gramme included  Beethoven's  trio  in  D 
(op.  70,  No.  1),  Schubert's  fantasia  in  C  for 
pianoforte,  Brahms'  soaata  for  piano  and 
violin,  and  a  trio  in  E  fiat  by  Franz  Berwald. 
The  composer  was  bom  at  Stockholm  in  1796 
and  died  there  in  1868,  and  the  above  trio  is  the 
first  of  a  set  of  three,  published  nearly  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  It  is  an  interesting  and  pleasing 
work,  and  somewhat  remarkable  for  its 
peculiarities  of  form.  It  was  very  well  played, 
and  the  showy  piano  part  was  given  with  great 
finish  and  brilliancy  by  Mr.  Halltf.  A  quiutett 
by  Berwald  was  introduced  at  these  concerts 
last  season,  and  the  favourable  reception 
accorded  to  both  works  will  doubtless  induce 
Mr.  Hall^  to  give  us  more  from  the  same  pen. 
As  usual,  Mdme.  Norman-N^ruda  was  violinist, 
and  Herr  Franz  N^ruda  violoncellist. 

At  a  concert  given  by  Lady  Folkestone  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Hom- 
berg's  Toy  symphony  was  i>erformed.  The 
work  itself  is  a  clever  musical  joke,  but  the  list 
of  executants  constituted  the  priucipal  joke 
and,  we  may  add,  attraction,  for  the  hall  was 
quite  filled,  and  consequently  the  hospital 
greatly  benefited  by  the  concert.  The  strings 
were  played  by  Messrs.  Manns,  Cusins,  Carl 
Bosa,  Santley,  Ganz,  and  Daubert ;  the  piano- 
forte by  Messrs.  Cowen  and  Bamett.  The  toy 
instruments  were  distributed  as  follows:— 
cuckoo,  Mr.  A.  Sullivan ;  quail,  Mr.  Charles 
Hall^;  nightingale,  Mr.  J.  Bamby;  wood- 
pecker, Mr.  A.  Uhappell ;  beUs,  Sir  J.  Benedict ; 
drum,  Mr.  Bandegger;  rattle,  Mr.  Blumenthal: 
trumpets,  Dr.  Suiiner  and  Mr.  Kuhe;  and 
triangle,  Mr.  Louis  Engel. 

Miss  Jessie  Morison,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Frita 
HartvigsoD,  ffave  a  piano  recital  last  week  at 
St.  James's  Hall.  She  played  Lissi's  eonata  in 
B  minor  and  Schumann^  (Jar7*ava\  and  t  mailer 
pieces  by  Grieg,  Baff,  Chopin,  and  liEzt.    She 


is  at  present  young,  but  has  excellent  mechan- 
ism :  plays  with  feeling  and  taste,  and  promises 
to  become  a  very  good  pianist.  She  was  most 
successful  in  the  sonata  and  Baff's  Fileuie. 

Mus  Agses  Zimmerman  gave  her  annual 
concert  on  Thursday,  the  1 3th  inst.,  assisted  by 
Messrs.  Straus,  Zerbini,  and  Lasserre.  Mdlle. 
Keller  and  Mr.  Santley  were  the  vocalists. 
The  programme  included  no  novelties. 

J.  S.  Shsdloos. 


Wb  are  informed  that  Herr  Bichter  has 
undertaken  to  direct  the  opera  Lohengrin  (only) 
four  times  at  Her  Majesty's  Opera,  as  guest  by 
special  arrangement  during  his  stay  in  London. 
Mr.  Herm.  Francke  will  on  these  occasions  be 
the  leader  in  the  orchestra. 

Two  concerts  are  announced  by  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Musical  Society  at  the  Guild- 
hall, Cambridge,  on  Friday,  May  21,  aud  Tues- 
day, May  25.  The  first  is  a  chamber  and  the 
second  a  full  choral  and  orchestral  concert. 
The  orchestra  will  be  led  by  Herr  Straus. 


London  AgenU^  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son, 
186  Strand^  and  Messrs.  CcrsxiCB  <fc  Co., 
Fleet  Street^  and  Catherine  Street,  Strand, 

Copies  of  the  Acadeict  can  also  he  obtained 
every  Saturday  Morning  in  Edinbttbgh  of 
Mr.  Mekzies;  *n  Dublin  o/* Messrs.  W.  H. 
Smith  asd  Sons  ;  in  Manchester  qf  Mr. 
J.  Hetwood.  Ten  days  after  date  of  publi- 
cation^ in  New  Yoek,  of  Messrs.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

FABIS.! 
Copies  can  be  obtained  in  Paris  every  Satur- 
day  morning  of  M.  Fothebingham,  8  Bue 
Newve  des  Capucines. 
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CcoTra  8to,  doth,  prioo  2i.,  poat-fiw. 

STUDIES  in  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 
Tha  Bui ;  TrantU  of  Veniu ;  Speetram  Anal j»ii  ;  the  Uoon ;  tbo  BUn 
•lid  Planets ;  Comet*  and  Metuon  ;  Atmospherio  £loctricit;r ;  Witirlwiuda  ; 
Oladen  :  tha  Tolephona.  Bj  W.  J.  UlLLAR,  C.E..  eecnUrj  to  tho  IiutUu, 
tioD  of  Engineon  wid  kiiiipbulden.iii  booliaad ;  Author  of  "  i*rluciplca  of 
MaohaAks,"  Ice. 

■•  We  oaa  ooaftdantljr  reeomracnd  Mr.  Uir«r*a  rolama  to  tha  attentiou 
both  of  taachen  lo  search  of  an  el^motitarT  taxt-book,  and  to  prirute 
stadcula,  as  w«tl  as  to  the  general  raauer.  It  unites  tb«  utmost  lucidity 
wltti  strict  sciaoliac  accuracy,  aud  d«als  with  usoertaluod  factt  rattier  than 
withraguotheurltss.*— OVcejUidt  Mi«y  TtUvruph. 

**Thb  work  eonsisU  of  chapters  from  aereral  adenees  ■  aatronomy,  etee- 
tricity,  beat,  light,  ftc.  They  cover  a  gooo  ucal  uf  yroand,  and  iodnde 
Directs  as  wide  apart  as  whiriwluds  and  spectrum  analysis,  f  laden  and 
tbo  tdepbono.''— i'SMiTNio'  AUnun. 

rnbUilMd  at  tl,  CMtie^tneU  iiObon. 


pOURT       THEATRE. 

T^  .        .-  ^*S2?  "*  Manager,  Mr.  Wiuov  Baurt. 

Madame  MODJB6KA  will  appear  CTery  ereolnir.  «  8.  ooaamaBfllM  THB 
DAY  CSATURDAY.  MAT  21),  In  Mr.  JAMXe  MORUIU-S MCmSjU*. 
of  Dcuoas'  Play,  entitled  ^^ 

HBABT8BA8B. 

Earlr  application  for  aeau  wUl  be  neeeaaary,  and  hoMffi  of  tiek«b  tm 
MaUniea  on  Batnrday,  May  tl,  can  either  have  tbeir  mamy  ntwacd  ts 
them,  or  their  vondiers  tranaforred  to  any  of  Madaae  Medkaka's  ttmka 
Performanoea.  by  applytaig  at  the  Box-oAee,  or  (by  letter)  to  B.  HzuiZ 
Royal  Court  Tbeatra,  B.W. 


DRURY  LANE. 

Leasee  and  Manager,  Mr.  A00O8TVS  HaBUIL 
At  8«  LA  FILLS  DE  MADAMB  ANQOT. 

Udllea.Com6Ue  d*Ank*,  Onudy,  Kate  BoUlTan;  Mr.WlBbid  Minn, 
Chorus  of  im.    Opera  Baud.    Condoctor,  Mr.  WaUetateln. 
At  10,  Dense  F^ncolse,  enoored  nightly. 

Grand  Ballet,  at  10.S3.  Mnsle  by  WALLBBSTiav.  MdDes.  FaUadlne,  Tn- 
dral,  Fisher,  Hudson ;  Messrs.  Wailto.  Btorey,  and  Bradboir.  Bal  d  Mmmt. 
Mr.JobnD'Anban.  No  booking  feeo. 

MOKKINO  PBBFOBMANCE,  THIS  DAT,  SATUBDAY,  aft  L 

DUKE'S    THEATRE,    Holhoni. 
Mr.  C.  W1X.MOT,  Lessee  and  Manager. 
To-nlgbt,  grand  revival  of  Paoi,  Mebitt'*  onomioasly  snee—fcl  Dnisa, 

N  E  W    BaBYLiOK 
Miss  CABOLINB  HILL  aa  BEL  LOltlUMBB,  and  powvftl  eompair. 
All  tbo  original  effects. 

The  (V>IUslon  at  Sea— Tatter«aII*s  with  the  Hone  9a1es— Ciemoras  ae  • 
Bal  Maaqne  Might :  I>andng  on  the  Crystal  Platfcrat-Ooodwoad  oa  thi 
Uraud  Cup  Day :   The  Bace— The  Thames  Embankment  br  Xictd>1k 
Thiersa*  KUofaon  in  tteven  Diala,  fte. 
Toe  greatest  spectade  erer  seen. 


ciqlly    theatre. 

-i-  Lessee  and  Manager,  ^r.  J.  L.  Tooui. 

To-night,  48tb  time,  at  8^  a  new  original  Comedy,  la  ttna  aeto,  caiM 
THE     UPPEB      CBU8T, 
ByHEVBTj.  BTKOV. 

Mesan.  J.  L.  Toole,  John  BllUugtoo,  B.   Vf.  Oerdeii.  T.  flUner,  tad  L  D. 
Ward  ;  Mfsaea  Uilau  Cavalier,  KoUnd  Fbllllps.  and  BmUr  Ibonw. 

Preceded,  at  7.30,  hy         DEAF  AS  A  J'OST. 

Concluding  with  A  MABltlED  BA  CHELOB. 

DoonoponatZ.    Prieea  ta.  to  O  la.    Bos-ofloe  open  10.  IB  a.  Kofai 
for  booking.    Mo  trf  UsL 


Gr 


LOBE       THEATEE. 

Manager,  Mr.  Auex  UekdbksOV. 
TlUs  evening,  at  8 15,  revival  of  the  ode  "brated 

LBS    CLOCUEB    DE     COBMEVILLE. 
Supported  by  Mesdjimea  Violet  Gamasnm,   Emma  Chaoiben;  Mesaa 
Hrtrry  I'aulton,  Lonrdan,  Dazreli,  Aahford-  and  Bhid  Bany.  FuUcbtrai. 
I'receded,  at  7.30,  by  ' 

THE     ABBA      BSLLB. 
Meadamas  Hilton,  Onham ;  Meaars.  Oab^rn,  Aahlbcd,  te. 
Doonopenwt?. 

TMPERIAL       THE  AT  RE 

X  AS  YOU  lAKJS,  IT, 

Witfa  the  apaolal  eaat,  evoy  afternoon,  at   1.6^  and  every  Wetariar  id 

Saturday  nighu. 

Meaars.  Herman  Ycsia,  Lionel  Brongh,  "W.  Fwren,  Syria  Bdlev:  »■ 
Creaswell,  Miaa  Bmnton,  and  Mlaa  Litton,  Occ. 

Bceuety  by  Mr.  Perkins.    Dreaaea  by  IMr.  Forbea-Bobertun.  GkN  vA 
incidental  muaie,  the  new  "  Wedding  Choi-na,'*  by  Ura.  TOJC  TATIjOI. 

ti«iits  may  be  secur«d  one  month  In  advaanee  at  the  fiox^>0ce  {pemtuHT 
or  by  letter),  or  at  1  he  prindpal  LIbnrlaa. 

Y  C  E  U  M      T    H  E  AT R R 

Bole  Loasee  and  Manager,  Mp.  UEVaT  Ismo. 
Every  evening  (excepting  Saturday,  May  ».  andthe  SitardijtlaJaBe], 
at7.i&,  THE    MKBCUAMT    OF    VENICE. 

rcrmlnating  with  tlie  Trial  Seene. 

8HYLOCK-Mr.  IBVIMO.     POBTIA— tfba  EUEB  TEKBY. 
Concluding  with  an  Idyll  by  W.  O.  WILLS,  entitled 

I O  L  A  N  T  H  K. 
lOLANTHB-^MIsa  ELLEN  TEUKY.    CUUKT  TBISTAX-Mr.  aA12:e. 
Lvcry  Saturday  cveulng,  commend ng  with  SATURDAY,  Mat  0.  *v 
beperformea  TUB  ObLl^  (MATTUIAB-ilr.  IBVIMO)  and  lUUSTUi 
^Mr.  IKVIMG  Rud  MiM  ELLEN  TEKBY). 


LYCEUM      THEATRE. 
MOBMIMQ  PEBFOBMASCBS  MAT  f»,  and  cv«y  aATORSAT 
during  JUffK,  at  i. 

THE     MBBCHAKT     OF     VENICE. 
SUYLUCKL— Mr.  IKVIKU.    POBTLA— Miaa  ELLEN  TEBBT. 

EW      SADLER'S      W  E  L  L  S^ 

Fraprtetor  and  Manager,  Mn.  8.  F.  BAXXMAir. 
THBDAMITBB. 
JOAQtTiV  MiLLS&'B  famous  Amoilc«n  p^y  descriptive  of  lUb  bi  tbs  Far 
West,  aa  depicted  by  Bret  Harta. 

8ANUY    MGOJ:.£  (a  Miner)'Mr.  EAISKIN.  „  _^ 

Metars.  W.  E.  obcndan,  U.  Waldron,  M.  Ungham,  E.  Udlaad,  L  Ihnb. 

J.  l^kea,  11.  Lee,  J.  Uichardaon,  and  Barry  Hawk  i  Mrs.  Mdba  Kaakia. 

Misses  Cora  Tanner,  J.  Waldron,  aud  E.  Marble.  ^    .    . 

Now  Scenery,  depleting  the  nionntafai  passoa.  rade  log  hum  tad  fiaBi 

rrtwa  of  Cdlfuruia,  paiutod  by  Thoa.  W.  Hall  and  a 


N 


PRINCE    of    WALES'S   THEATRE. 
Lesaeo  and  Manager,  Mr.  EoOAK  Bncx. 
Tide  evening,  at  7.M,  an  origlnaf  CopMdfetu, 

A     HAPPY     PAIB, 
ByS.TlurBB6iiiTB.  ^    ,^ 

At  S.40,  Hejucav  Mebxtals  and  F.  C.  GkOTKS'B  orlgtoal  Flay, 
FOBOBT-MB-BOT 
(By  arrangement  with  Mlaa  Genevlive  Ward).  _ 

Chancten  t^TMIss  Aneviive  Waid.  Mia.  Bsm«d  Be«^  "■  "J? 
Pattiaon,  Mn.  Ldgh  Mwray,  Miaa  Annie  lt*y»<»  J  Mr.  B4g»2«^  JJ 
FlocktoiJ,  Mr.  BTerbohm  TrSa,  Mr.  Bdwbi  BaU^,  Mr.  Ian  Kobartsuo,  lai 
Mr.  Jdm  Qajton. 

Doon  open  at  7.30.   Bo  Fees  of  any  desedptlon. 


R 


OYALTY     THEATRE. 

Lessee,  Mr.  EDOAB  B«?Ct ;  Maaanr,  Mr.  W.  A.  flAlVAMfc 
, o  THEMIB. 


Tills  Evening,  at 'a. 
Followed,  at  V  45,  by 


CUPIO. 


Meaan.  Cnarlea  Aahtord.E.  Stride,  Dmvid  f^W,  JWj.JJJS^J'kS 
Charles  Groves ;  Mc»d«mes  Amalla,  Kate  Uwler,  "i^J^^rMd  loM 
Leo.  Maria  Uaxtis,  Udan  Lancaaur,  Alma  Stanlv.  **•*»  ttJi,  •"  "- 
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BATX7BDAT,  MAT  29,  1880/ 
XTo.  421,  New  Seriei. 


Ths  Editob  eannot  undertake  to  return,  or 
to  earreepond  with  the  writers  of,  rejected 
manuscript. 

It  is  partieularly  requested  that  all  business 
letters  regarding  the  supply  of  the  paper ^ 
S^c^^  mag  he  addressed  to  the  Pttblisheb, 
and  not  to  the  Editob. 


LITERATURE, 
A  Sistarg  of  Mngland,  from  the  Conclusion 
of  the  Cheat  FTar  in  i8i5.     Bj  Spencer 
Walpole.    Vol.  III.     (Longmans.) 

The  third  volume  of  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole's 
impartial  and  instructive  narrative  of  the 
political  history  of  England  from  the  close 
of  the  Continental  war  in  1815  deals  with 
the  very  important  period  which  lies  hetween 
the  passage  of  the  fieform  Bill  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Sir  Rohert  Peel  to  power  in  1841. 
The  facts  of  the  period  are  stated  fully  and 
precisely ;  the  financial  expedients  of  the 
Whigs  during  this  their  first  period  of  re- 
covered power  are  expounded  with  sufficient 
clearness ;  and  the  vicissitudes  of  political 
feeling  during  the  same  epoch  are  commented 
on  with  great  judgment  and  prudence.  Mr. 
Walpole*s  work  is  a  solid  contrihution  to  the 
political  literature  of  modern  England ;  and, 
though  it  is  hy  no  means  exhaustive,  it  is 
exce^ingly  sensihle  and  is  practically  useful 
in  the  highest  degree. 

The  period  is  one  of  great,  immediate,  and 
of  no  less  permanent  significance  to  the 
student  of  English  politics.  To  understand 
it  rightly,  one  must  look  hack  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a-half.  The  Revolution  of  1688 
was  the  act  of  the  whole  people ;  and,  although 
the  adherents  of  the  Stuarts  were  strong 
enongh  to  create  great  difficulties,  the  new 
settlemeBt  of  the  Crown  and  Constitution  was 
never  seriously  threatened.  The  power  of 
the  ^Whigs,  and,  later  on,  of  the  Whigs  and 
the  Hanoverian  Tories,  lay  with  the  Lords  and 
with  the  moneyed  classes.  The  power  of 
the  Jacobites  resided  in  the  country  gentle- 
men and  the  country  clergy.  The  Whigs 
were  united,  familiar  with  government,  and 
nMolute.  The  Tories  were  incapable  of  com- 
mon action,  and  could  never  make  head 
against  their  rivals.  Hence,  from  the  Revo- 
lution till  the  accession  of  George  the  Third, 
the  Whigs  were  always  in  po^er,  and  nearly 
always  in  office.  George  the  Third  attempted, 
it  is'  true,  to  create  a  new  party,  and,  even 
when  he  seemed  to  be  baffled,  strove  with 
characteristic  energy  and  perseverance  to 
carry  out  the  principal  object  of  his  theory  of 
government — that  of  emancipating  himself 
from  the  control  of  those  families  to  whom 
his  family  owed  their  throne  at  the  crisis  of 
Qaeen  Anne's  death.  He  so  far  succeeded  as 
to  create  the  later  Toryism  of  North  and  of 
the  younger  Pitt,  and  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  Constitution  for  seventy  years  and 
more.  It  may  be  said  that  his  diligence  and 
pevaeverance  were  mischievous,  but  George 
the  Third  contrived  to  impress  his  personal 
character  and  will  more  fully  on  the  public 
life  of  the  English  people  than  many  monarchs 


of  far  higher  capacity  and  of  far  greater 
powers. 

All  the  benefits  of  the  Revolution,  beyond 
those  of  relief  from  the  arbitrary  practices 
and  irritating  arrogance  of  the  Stuart  kings, 
and  of  the  limited  but  very  effectual  tolera- 
tion which  the  settlement  necessitated, 
enured  to  the  benefit  of  the  Lords.  Indi- 
vidually, the  Lordis  might  have  been  in  some 
degree  what  Walpole  told  Pulteney  they 
were,  '*  the  most  insignificant  fellows  in  the 
kingdom;"  collectively,  they  wielded  all  the 
political  power  in  the  three  kingdoms,  appro- 
priated all  its  patronage,  and  carved  fortunes 
for  themselves  out  of  public  money.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  country  party  carried  over 
and  over  again,  in  the  Commons,  the  Bill  for 
"free  and  impartial  proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment," i.e,,  a  vigorous  resolution  against  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  Lords  wielded  the 
solid  power  and  secured  the  solid  profits 
of  government.  Whig  Ministers — Walpole 
notably — connived  at,  or  even  assisted,  the 
barren  protest  which  the  passage  of  this  Bill, 
almost  as  annual  as  the  Mutiny  Act,  made ; 
for  it  was  certain  that  the  Lords  would  reject 
the  Bill  when  it  came  before  them,  as  they 
regularly  did.  The  jealousy  with  which  the 
English  Lords  viewed  the  Scotch  contingent, 
the  extraordinary  resolution  by  which  they 
succeeded  for  nearly  eighty  years  in  excluding 
every  Scotch  peer  created  before  the  Union 
(they  took  care  to  allow  none  to  be  created 
after  the  Union)  from  an  hereditary  seat  in  the 
Upper  House,  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  dread 
which  they  felt  that  an  independent  section  in 
the  Lords  would  wreck  the  family  compact. 
They  had  some  reason  for  their  fears,  for,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  sixteen  peers  of  Scotland 
were  regularly  paid  for  their  attendance  and 
their  votes.  But  the  payment  was  a  fee  for 
the  brief  which  the  Minister  of  the  day  offered 
for  their  advocacy.  They  never  entered  into 
the  sheepfold  or  the  pasture  of  the  English 
peerage.  At  the  present  day  it  is  instructive 
to  an  historian  to  watch  the  contrast  between 
the  England  and  Scotland  of  our  time  and 
that  of  a  century  and  more  a|2:o.  At  the 
time  of  the  Scottish  Union  the  Scotch  Lords 
were  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  English. 
The  titles  and  estates  which  they  possessed 
were  derived  from  about  one-third  the  area  of 
the  Scottish  kingdom.  A  Scotch  lord  was 
nearly  as  frequent  a  being  in  Southern  and 
Eastern  Scotland  as  a  Scotch  minister,  and, 
to  the  minds  of  the  English  aristocracy,  a 
rather  less  respectable  personage. 

The  English  counties  were  nearly  all  anti- 
Ministerial;  but  they  were  utterly  outnumbered 
by  the  English  boroughs.  Old  Sarum,  with 
three  inhabitants,  or  Gatton,  whose  political 
entity  was  said  to  have  been  a  tree  in  a  park, 
had  as  much  weight  in  old  St.  Stephen's  as 
Yorkshire  or  Lancashire  or  Kent.  It  is  said, 
and  with  some  probability,  that  these  decayed 
places  were  once  thriving  towns,  and  iti  is 
certain  that,  especially  in  Western  England, 
where  these  boroughs  were  most  numerous, 
there  had  been  during  the  Middle  Ages  many 
busy  seats  of  the  woollen  trade.  But  they 
had  become  mere  villages  in  the  time  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  and,  as  the  Protector  had 
disfranchised  them,  it  was  argue<l  in  the 
eighteenth  century  that  RoyaUst  ^gland 
could  not,  and  should  not^  take  a  leHson  from 


the  policy  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  it  was 
through  these  boroughs  that  the  House  of 
Lords  dominated  in  Parliament,  constructed 
or  destroyed  Ministries,  and  made  vast  for- 
tunes at  the  public  expense. 

The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  did  not  entirely 
destroy  the  system  under  which  the  Upper 
House  ruled  in  the  Lower.  It  permitted  a 
number  of  small  villages  to  retain  a  pretence 
of  representation,  but  to  be  really  nomination 
boroughs.  Some  of  these  still  exist,  most 
absurdly,  under  the  Ballot  Act,  since  the  fact 
that  they  were  nomination  boroughs  was  the 
only  justification  for  their  existence,  and  the 
principle  of  the  ballot  is  the  neutralisation  of 
all  local  influence.  How  the  Lords  were  brought 
to  consent  to  the  surrender  of  their  power 
over  the  Commons  is  matter  of  very  familiar 
history ;  one  has  to  study  the  details  of  those 
nine  years  which  Mr.  Walpole  writes  about  to 
see  how  implacabfe  was  their  anger  against 
the  party  which  forced  the  surrender. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Whigs,  who 
ruled  after  the  Reform  Bill  became  law, 
made  very  serious  blunders.  The  great 
families,  who  had  been  faithful  to  the  general 
principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  who  saw 
at  last  that  they  had  no  chance  of  recovering 
any  place  in  the  administration  of  affairs  unless 
they  destroyed  the  oligarchy  of  the  borough- 
mongers,  deemed  themselves  the  natural 
objects  of  popular  gratitude.  They  forgot 
that  there  is  no  gratitude  in  politics,  because 
the  public  thinks  that  what  the  Legislature 
concedes  is  not  a  favour,  but  a  right,  and 
they  were  not  aware  that  their  rivals  would 
accept  the  status  of  the  change,  and  would  at 
no  very  remote  period  find  means  to  supplant 
them.  They  ought  to  have  known  that  there 
was  such  a  party,  and  a  singularly  competent 
leader  to  that  party ;  for  in  shrewdness, 
patience,  tact,  and  political  capacity  England 
has  never  possessed  a  greater  pubHc  man  than 
Peel.  Peel  never  mistook  his  opportunity  but 
once.  By  so  doing  he  postponed  his  accession 
to  power.  This  was  in  1835,  when  he  was 
induced  to  back  the  foolish  error  of  the  Kin^ 
and  take  office  with  a  minority.  Pitt  had 
done  so,  but  Pitt  had  certain  qualities  which 
Peel  had  not,  to  say  nothing  of  the  very 
different  materials  which  Pitt  had  to  manipu- 
late. 

But  if  the  wisdom  of  the  Whigs  had  been 
consummate,  if  they  had  never  erred  in  a 
single  measure,  if  the  details  of  their  policy 
had  been  as  faultless  as  the  principles  of  their 
policy  were  sound,  they  could  not  have  made 
head  against  the  stubborn  and  implacable 
wrath  of  the  Lords.  It  was  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  public  men  that  the  Lords  had 
made  and  unmade  Ministries,  and  freshest  in 
the  memory  of  the  Lords  themselves.  It 
was  certainly  true  that  henceforth  the 
new  party — it  soon  became  known  as  the 
Liberal  party — would  be  permanently  in 
a  minority  in  the  Upper  Chamber,  as  the 
new  Conservative  party  seemed  likely  to 
be  in  a  permanent  minority  in  the  Lower. 
But  nothing  could  deprive  the  Lords  of  their 
veto,  and  they  used  their  veto  freely  and 
blindly.  There  are  numerous  incongruities 
in  the  machinery  of  the  English  Constitution. 
They  are  mainly  due  to  the  resistance  of  the 
Lords  during  the  nine  years  of  their  angry 
activity.     Mr*  Walpole  has  net  dealt  with 
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thiB  part  of  Eng^Hsh  political  history  as  fully  as 
he  has  treated  other  particulars.  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  state  that  such  a  person  as  the  Duke 
of  Cumherland  was  actually  a  power,  and  even 
a  danger,  in  the  Upper  House. 

The  Nemesis  of  this  unreasoning  animosity 
was  not  long  delayed.  At  last  the  Con- 
servatiTe  party  obtained  a  decisive  majority 
in  the  Commons,  and  Peel  became  Prime 
Minister.  The  Lords  at  once  became  docile, 
and  in  a  very  few  years  Peel  inflicted  on 
them  what  they  believed  to  be  far  more  solid, 
substantial,  and  enduring  injuries  than  those 
which  they  had  suffered  when  they  were  con- 
strained to  emancipate  the  Eoman  Catholics 
and  to  surrender  the  rotten  boroughs.  When 
Melbourne  said  that  a  man  must  be  mad  who 
could  dream  of  repealing  the  Corn  Laws,  he 
was  thinking  of  a  Whig  who  would  have  to 
encounter  the  landowners,  ennobled  or  un- 
titled. That  which  Melbourne  declared  im- 
possible Peel  effected  with  far  greater  ease 
than  he  did  any  other  great  matter  which  he 
had  previously  taken  in  hand.  For  a  time 
he  lost  his  popularity  with  his  old  allies ;  but 
he  was  surely  reconstructing  a  party,  and 
when  the  accident  which  resulted  in  his 
death  occurred  he  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
again  Prime  Minister.  In  the  meantime  the 
temper  of  the  Lords  was  thoroughly  changed, 
and  the  spirit  which  possessed  them  from 
1832  to  1841  was  exorcised. 

James  E.  Thobold  Rogsbs. 


The  Engluhmtm  and  the  Scandinavian,     By 
F.  Metcalfe,  M.A.     (Triibner.) 

Thb  object  of  this  work  is  to  compare  the 
Old-English  and  Old-Norse  national  characters 
as  shown  in  their  literatures,  institutions,  and 
way  of  life  generally.  We  have  chapters  on 
the  history  of  the  study  of  Old  English,  on 
Bade  and  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  on  the 
^aws,  charters,  the  poetry,  and  various  other 
subjects,  together  with  a  general  survey  of 
the  national  situation  in  Britain  during  the 
Old-English  period.  The  second  part  deals 
in  a  similar  way  with  the  revival  of  Icelandic 
philology,  the  two  Eddas,  the  sagas,  the 
scalds,  the  Norse  laws  and  charters,  runes, 
Ac,  and  winds  up  with  a  general  summary  of 
the  results  of  the  comparison. 

In  ordinary  cases  we  assume  that,  when  a 
man  writes  a  book,  he  has  previously  acquired 
an  (at  the  least)  sound  elementary  knowledge 
of  its  subject.  We  make  this  assumption 
when  a  German,  Dutchman,  or  Scandinavian 
writes  on  Old-English  antiquities  or  philology. 
But  when  an  Englishman  deals  with  these 
subjects  the  case  is  exactly  reversed;  we 
assume,  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  that  this 
preliminary  requisite  is  wanting ;  if  we  find 
any  eleams  of  knowledge  or  originality  we 
are  thankful,  but  do  not  complain  it'  our 
author  shows  no  other  gifts  than  those  of 
inaccurate  compilation  and  superficial  popu- 
larisation. It  would  be'unfair  to  judge  Mr. 
Metcalfe  by  the  severer  standard.  A  writer 
who  still  bows  down  to  the  authority  of 
Conybeare,  and  who  quotes  Old  English 
poetry  from  Thorpe's  versions,  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  abreast  of  modem  research,  or 
even  to  have  acquired  a  sound  elementarv 
knowledge  of  the  language.  We  find  such 
errors  as  hrafte  (for  crcpfle\  lig  (He),  clepan 


(dipian),  geiwiltan  (swelban),  fiuan  (fysan), 
ckenum  antimber  (antimbre),  and  many  such. 
The  Icelandic  words  are  better,  but  here, 
too,  we  find  skorunger,  orrust^  ikib,  for 
sJcorungr^  orrosta^  skip.  Sometimes  the 
two  languages  are  confounded,  as  when 
fetill  (p.  204)  is  given  as  an  Old-Eoglish, 
galdor  (p.  104)  as  an  Icelandic,  word.  We 
are  told  (p.  452)  that  ale  is  a  purely  Scandi- 
navian word,  although  ealu  is  quite  common 
in  Old  English.  Inferences  are  drawn  from 
Thorpe's  absurd  mistranslation  of  a  passage 
in  the  Gnomic  poem,  ''  a  lover  requires  a 
leech,"  where  lefmon  has  nothing  to  do  with 
lemmany  simply  meaning  a  "  sick  man."  Mr. 
Metcalfe  connects  Icelandic  egkr(p.  454)  with 
Latin  equus  and  Sanskrit  apva  in  defiance  of 
that  time-honoured  generalisation,  Grimm's 
Law,  which  finds  the  Norse  equivalent  of  equus 
in  Jdr.  He  enriches  philological  literature 
with  such  astounding  etymologies  as  gun  from 
Icelandic  gunnr  (war)  and  jollt/  from  j6l, 
Christmas  being  the  season  of  joUifg  I 

But  we  must  turn  from  such  details  to  the 
main  subject  of  the  book,  whose  tendency  is, 
we  may  say  at  once,  to  run  down  the  Low- 
German  element  in  our  national  pedigree  as 
much  as  possible,  and  to  extol  the  Scandi- 
navian one  in  the  same  proportion.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Metcalfe  the  ''Anglo-Saxons" 
were  as  uncouth  as  their  name  in  every  re- 
spect ;  they  were  the  most  sluggish,  sensual, 
dull,  unimaginative,  plodding,  priest-ridden 
race  that  ever  crawled  between  heaven  and 
earth,  while  their  adversaries  were  all  "  go,*' 
pluck,  energy,  buoyancy,  and  vivid  poetical 
imagination.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Met- 
calfe reflects  the  current  prejudices  of  the 
ordinary  "well-informed  *'  reader,  based  mainly 
on  Scott's  Ivanhoe  and  various  oracular 
utterances  of  clever  writers  like  Macaulay 
and  Kingsley.  It  is,  of  course,  useless  to 
protest  against  these  prejudices,  which  will  last 
as  long  as  the  present  ignorance  of  Old-Eng- 
lish history,  institutions,  and  literature  lasts ; 
useless  even  to  point  to  such  names  as  Bede, 
the  great  missionary  Wilfrid,  Alfred,  Athel- 
stan,  and  Edmund  Ironside ;  but  it  is  worth 
while  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  general 
facts  which  are  too  often  ignored.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  that  the  great  bulk  of 
Icelandic  literature — we  may  say  the  whole 
of  its  really  valuable  portion — is  not  older 
than  the  thirteenth  century ;  that  is  to  say, 
not  more  than  a  century  older  than  the  birth 
of  Chaucer.  Now,  although  the  Northmen 
were  notoriously  one  of  the  most  imitative  and 
assimilative  races  that  the  world  has  seen, 
exceeding  in  this  respect  even  the  Japanese  of 
our  day,  there  has  been,  till  within  the  last 
few  years,  a  tacit  agreement  to  ignore  this 
fact,  and  to  assume  that  the  late  Middle-Age 
literature  of  Iceland  is  an  absolutely  true 
reflection  of  the  life,  manners,  and  beliefs  of 
the  Norsemen  of  five  centuries  earlier.  We 
believed  it,  because  it  was  pleasant  and  con- 
venient to  do  so ;  we  even  waded  patiently 
through  the  dreary  baldness  of  most  of  the 
so-called  **  Scemund's  Edda  "  because  we  be- 
lieved it  to  be  really  the  gospel  of  Germanic 
heathenism.  Now  that  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  beautiful  myths  of  Balder,  of  the 
world-ash,  &c.,  are  merely  distortions  of 
Christian  and  Greek  legends,  and  that  the 
heroic  poems  are  of  purely  German  origin. 


we  must  oeasA  to  adduce  them  as  proofs  of 
an  impossible  idealism  and  loftiness  of  thought 
among  the  half-savages  who  made  an  easy 
prey  of  the  crumbling  or  half-consolidated 
civilisations  of  the  South. 

Again,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  like  many  others, 
takes  a  too  egotistically  modern  vieir  of 
national  history.  In  his  boundless  enthusiasm 
for  the  picturesque  heathenism  of  the  Norse- 
men he  abuses  the  Old  English  for  being 
Christians,  and  King  Alfred  for  translatiD«; 
Orosius  and  Boethius,  and  entirely  fails  to 
appreciate  the  unique  features  of  Gld-EDj^lish 
civilisation — the  wonderful  way  in  which  our 
ancestors  assimilated  Eoman  and  Celtic 
culture  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity  while 
at  the  same  time  vigorously  maintaining  their 
national  characteristics.  Nothing  is  more 
striking  than  the  contrast  of  the  broad 
geniality  of  the  Old-English  character  with 
the  hard  narrowness  of  the  Northmen. 

As  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Metcalfe's  esti- 
mate of  the  literatures  of  the  two  races  is 
parallel  with  his  estimate  of  their  national 
characters.    We  can  only  explain  his  extrava- 
gant admiration  for  the  scaldic  poetry  as  the 
reverse  of  the  sentiment  '*  familiarity  breeds 
contempt."     He    himself    naively  remarks, 
speaking  of  Egil's  Sonar  tarrek^  that,  "  owing 
either  to  the  perturbation  of  his  mind  or  the 
faults   of  transcribers,  it  is  very  obscore." 
"  Obscure  "  is  a  very  mild  word  to  apply  to 
such  Chinese  puzzle  word -patterns  as  the^ 
compositions  of  Egil  and  his  brother  scalds. 
The  plain  fact  is  that,  with  all  the  stimuliu 
of  English  and  Celtic  literature,  the  North- 
men did  not  produce  more  than  a  few  hundrai 
lines  of  actual  poetry*     Contrast  tbii  with 
the  variety  and  excellence  of  the  Old-English 
poetry  with   its  Beowulf^  Judith,  and  Sea- 
farer I     Of  the  splendid  fragment  of  JM, 
which  no  student  of  Old  English  has  evtr 
read  without  enthusiasm,  Mr.  Metcalfe  says 
— ^apparently    forgetting     himself    for   the 
moment — "nothing  can  exceed  the  deacrip- 
tive  power  in  this  poem."    He  also  patronLse* 
the  incident  of  the  stag  in  Beowulf,  which  he 
calls  a  "  beautiful  touch,'*  and  even  goes  m 
far  as  to   hint  that   it  is  "  worthy  of  the 
author  of  As  You  Like  Itr    His  remarks 
on  the  Seafarer  show  a  most  extraordinary 
misapprehension  of  its  meaning.   He  adduces 
it  as  "a  capital  instance  of  the  chapfallen 
tone  of  some  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poems,  as 
contrasting  with  the  buoyant,  exulting  strain 
of  the  Icelandic  scalds,"  whereas  no  poem, 
either  of  ancient  oi*  modern  times,  expresses 
more  vividly  and  ideally  the  fascination  of 
adventure  and  peril  on  the  sea.  So  startlingly 
modern  is  the  spirit  of  this  poem  that  it  i^ 
difficult  to  realise  that  it  is  the  work  of  a 
Northumbrian  scop  of  the  eighth  century. 
and  not  of  some  nineteenth-century  Shelley. 

Mr.  Metcalfe's  style  is  light  and  easy, 
occasionally  degenerating  into  flippanej,  « 
when  he  talks  of  "Tancred  and  Co."  telling 
the  king,  Ac,  or  says  of  the  Assyrians  w 
Judith  that  "literally  they  'get  the  Back, 
which  is  a  mere  pun  on  the  at  sacce  of  the 
original;  and  his  book  will  no  doubt  obtam 
the  popularity  it  deserves. 

Hekbt  Swjket. 
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(Emvre$  completes  de  Victor  Hugo.  Edition 
definitive  d'apr^  lea  Manusorits  originaux. 
Tomes  I.,  JL  (Paris :  Hetzel,  and  Qtiantin.) 

Thb  world  has  waited  long  for  this  uniform 
and  final  edition  of  the  works  of  Victor  Hngo, 
and  now  it  has  hegun  to  see  the  light  it  is 
probable  that  pnblic  cnriosity  will  hasten  it  to 
a  speedy  completion.  We  are  promised  forty 
of  these  great  quarto  volumes,  and  this  esti- 
mate does  not  take  into  account  the  written 
and  unwritten  productions  of  the  author 
which  have  not  yet  been  printed.  Already, 
when  the  first  volume  had  scarcely  appeared, 
the  illustrioos  and  prolific  poet  added  a  new 
work  to  the  library  of  his  writings,  the  noble 
rhetoric  of  Religions  et  Beligion ;  and  we  hear 
ragae  and  wonderful  things  of  epics,  novels, 
hinories,  dramas,  completely  finished,  and 
waiting  only  to  be  issued  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  trip  up  one  another  by  the  heels.  These 
ftttore  productions,  however,  the  poet  pledges 
himself  to  present  to  us  in  the  same  form  as 
that  now  before  us ;  and  the  reader  has  but  to 
consider  what  room  in  his  house  he  can  spare 
as  the  exclusive  habitation  of  Victor  Hugo, 
past  and  future,  to  be  very  happy  in  subBcrib- 
ing  for  an  indefinite  series  of  these  handsome, 
finely  priiited  books. 

The  task  of  bibliographical  annotation  has 
been  entrusted  to  M.  Paul  Meurice,  who  is  to 
hold  this  position  of  absolute  textual  authority 
as  long  as  he  may  survive  Victor  Hugo. 
'*  Paul  Meurice,"  says  the  author,  gracefully 
excusing  himself  for  his  indolence,  ^'est  un 
poete  qui  veut  bien  accepter  eette  fonction : 
snrveilJer  la  publication  d*un  autre  poete  ;  je 
lui  remats  tons  mes  droits,"  and  the  MSS. 
upon  which  to  found  the  text.  Tome  I.  con- 
tains MertumU  Marion  de  Lorme^  and  Le 
Bai  ^amuse.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that 
these  tragedies  were  composed  with  extreme 
r^idity,  regularity,  and  promptitude,  as  we 
discover  from  the  dates  of  commencement 
and  oompletion  of  each  act.  Semani  occu- 
pied the  poet  twenty-six  days,  Marion  de 
Lorme  twenty-four,  and  Le  Boi  ^amuse 
exactly  three  weeks.  The  original  name  of 
the  aeeond  drama  was  Un  Duel  tone  Eiche- 
lieu,  and  under  that  title  it  was  accepted  at 
the  Odeon. 

Some  interesting  passages  excluded  from 
Remani  are  here  printed  for  the  first  time. 
In  the  original  draft  the  mystery  of  Hemani's 
birth  was  explained  as  early  as  the  opening 
scene  of  the  second  act.  The  following  touch 
of  fine  poetic  insight  was  omitted,  partly, 
perhaps,  because  the  scene  was  already  long, 
and  partly  to  avoid  giving  offence.  The 
King  is  watching  beneath  the  windows  of 
Dona  Sol : — 

"  DoBT  Caxum.  Dans  la  plaoe 

Qui  brille  aiatt  U^bas  ? 
DoK  BiCAano.  G'est  le  crieur  qai  passe. 

DoK  Cablos.    n  dit  Theure.    Eooatons.    Faix  ! 
Lb  Cannni  (att/ond).  Minnit.    Prieztous 

PfKir  Urn  imtM  des  morts  I 
Don  Caelob  {aehevanU  tout  havt  mi  prUrt), 

.  .  .  lU  esp^rent  en  voas, 
Mon  Dieu  I   pardonnes-leur  leor  p^oh&  et 

ImtriaatesI 
De  voire  paradis  lee  mnrailles  sont  hantes, 
Leisees-les  leor  iranohir,  Seignenr,  ainsi  qa'& 
nous! 
Do5  RicARDo  (montroM  Us  muraiUes  de  VhStel), 

Faat-il  anssi  franchir  oelles-U? 
Dov  Cablos.  Taisez-vouS ! 

VoMMssiuiimpie!" 


In  the  final  scene  DoSa  Sol  was  permitted 
at  first  to  yield  to  the  physical  agonies  of  her 
death,  and  it  is  agreeable  to  turn  A*om  the 
painful  cancelled  scenes  to  the  more  dignified, 
if  less  realistic,  close  of  the  drama  as  it  now 
stands.  The  alterations  made  in  Marion 
de  Lorme  turn  out  to  be  considerable,  but  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  in  every  case  they 
were  improvements.  The  MS.  of  Le  Soi 
s'amuse  is  much  cleaner  than  those  of  the 
other  two  dramas,  and  scarcely  contains  any 
corrections. 

But  if  the  resuscitated  passages  in  the  first 
volume  are  not  very  important,  bibliographical 
restoration  gives  us  still  less  in  the  second, 
which  comprises  Les  Orientales  and  Les 
Feuilles  d'Automne.  The  latter  collection 
originally  opened  in  this  brusque  fashion : — 

"  Sans  donte  il  vons  sonvient  de  ce  gaerrier  supreme 
Qui,  comme  on  ancien  dieu,  setransforme  lui  meme 
D'Annibal  en  Cromwell,  de  Cromwell  en  C^sar. 
— C'^tait  qnand  il  coavait  son  troiei^me  avatar. 
Ce  sitele  avait  deax  ans.  Rome  remplagait  Sparfce, 
Bejji  Kapoleon  pergait  sons  Bonaparte, 
Et  da  premier  consul,  trop  ^ni  par  le  droit, 
Le  front  de  Tempereur  bniait  le  masque  4troit." 

It  is  very  rarely  that  Victor  Hugo  seems  to 
have  been  dissatisfied  with  so  long  a  passage 
as  this,  and  the  corrections  are  singularly  few 
and  unimportant.  On  the  whole,  the  curious 
and  elaborate  notes  appended  to  these  volumes 
tend  to  prove  that  the  poet  composes  with 
unusual  rapidity  and  sureness  of  hand,  as 
indeed  the  extent  of  his  writings  would  prepare 
us  to  suppose.  As  a  rule,  the  corrections 
made  on  his  first  MS.  are  slight  touches,  each 
removing  a  superficial  blemish  of  form  or 
taste. 

The  publishers  of  the  series  have  spared  no 
pains  to  make  it  handsome  and  serviceable, 
and  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the 
result  except  that  the  individual  volumes  are 
rather  fatiguing  from  their  size  and  weight. 
Edmund  W.  Gosse. 


Nile-  Gleanings.    By  Vllliers  Stuart  (of  Dro- 

mana),  M.P.  (Murray.) 
To  be  an  observant  traveller,  as  Dogberry 
might  say,  is  "the  gift  of  Fortune;"  but 
wealth  and  leisure,  like  reading  and  writing, 
"  come  by  nature."  Mr.  Yilliers  Stuart  is 
favoured  alike  by  fortune  and  by  nature.  He 
is  rich  enough  to  go  to  Egypt  as  often  as  he 
pleases,  and  intelligent  enough  to  make  use 
of  his  opportunities.  In  the  course  of  three 
winters  spent  on  the  Nile,  he  has  thought  for 
himself,  dug  for  himself,  collected  antiquities, 
dipped  into  hieroglyphs,  copied  inscriptions, 
facsimiled  portraits  of  deaid-and-gone  Egyptian 
beauties,  and  written  an  exoee<Hngly  readable 
book. 

To  have  seen  and  done  all  that  Mr.  Yilliers 
Stuart  saw  and  did  in  the  course  of  his 
*'  Gleanings  "  asked  no  small  amount  of  in- 
dustry, endurance,  and  good  temper.  Some  of 
his  adventures — ^as,for  instanee,his  visit  to  the 
Maabdeh  crocodile  pits,  where  he  was  basely 
deserted  by  a  dragoman  only  too  well  known 
to  the  present  writer — are  told  with  genuine 
humour.  Mr.  V.  Stuart,  indeed,  loves  a  joke 
almost  as  well  as  he  loves  a  mummy ;  which 
is  saying  a  good  deal.  He  is  also  an  excel- 
lent draughtsman.  Some  of  his  sketches  of 
Egyptian  bas-reliefs  (such  as  the  procession 
of  emblematic  figures  of  townships,  oddly 


described  as  '*  female  slaves,"  from  the  tomb 
of  Ti)  are  rendered  with  a  freedom  and 
purity  of  line  not  often  met  with  in  amateur 
work  of  the  kind.  As  repi'oductions  of 
subjects  either  figured  for  the  first  time 
or  so  little  known  as  to  be  practically 
new,  the  recently  excavated  tombs  of  Atot  and 
Nofre-Ma-t  at  Meydoom  (pi.  66  F,  57  G), 
the  wall-pidntings  from  tombs  of  the  Sixth 
Dynasty  at  Kasr-el  Syad  (pL  36,  37,  38) 
the  "Lev^e  of  Amenhotep  II."  from  a 
grotto  at  Ibreem  (pi.  42),  and  the  Minstrel 
Group  from  £1  Eab  (pi.  19)  maybe  especially 
indicated ;  and  I  can  testify  to  the  accuracy 
with  which  Mr.  Y.  Stuart  has  copied  the 
elegant  Bari  (pi.  41)  from  the  south  wall  of 
a  »peos  which  I  myself  helped  to  excavate  at 
Aboo-Simbel  in  1874.  Others  of  the  designs 
reproduced  in  this  costly  volume  have  been 
so  often  engraved  in  the  works  of  Lepsius, 
Bossellini,  ChampoUion,  ChampoUion-Figeac, 
Diimichen,  Sharpe,  C.  Blanc,  <SEk;.,  <&c.,  that 
it  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  devote  to  them 
the  space  and  labour  which  might  have  been 
better  bestowed  upon  less  hackneyed  subjects. 
Neither  are  the  Bayt-el- Welly  scenes  (pi.  46, 
47)  so  "rare"  as  Mr.  Y.  Stuart  believes; 
since,  besides  being  facsimiled  in  certain  of 
the  foregoing  works,  they  are  familiar  to  all 
comers  in  Bonomi's  magnificent  coloured  casts 
in  the  British  Museum. 

From  these  and  other  indications  it  may 
be  gathered  that  Mr.  Y.  Stuart  has  turned 
his  attention  to  independent  sketching  and 
sight- seeing  rather  than  to  the  published 
literature  of  his  subject.  But  then  the 
literature  of  Egyptology  involves  such 
a  formidable  amount  of  study,  that  only 
professed  archaeologists  can  be  expected  to 
go  into  it  very  deeply;  and  the  travels 
of  archaeologists  are  apt  to  be  somewhat 
dry  reading.  Mr.  Y.  Stuart  is  never  dry ;  and 
his  impressions  have  lost  none  of  their  naivete 
by  over-friction  with  the  views  and  opinions 
of  others.  Certain  it  is  that  no  amount 
of  mere  "book-learning"  will  teach  that 
quickness  of  observation  which  led  the 
author  of  Nile- Oleanings  to  discover  at  Thebes 
a  very  curious  tomb  dating  apparently  from 
that  obscure  period  of  Egyptian  history  when 
Amenhotep  lY.  is  believed  to  have  instituted 
the  worship  of  the  solar  disc,  and  to  have 
founded  the  city  of  Tel-el-Amama.  This 
tomb  (the  site  not  indicated)  was  found 
"buried  beneath  an  avalanche  of  quarry 
rubbish,"  one  half  of  which  Mr.  Yilliers 
Stuart  caused  to  be  removed,  so  uncovering 
the  right  side  of  the  fagade  and  part  of  the 
left.  The  external  bas-reliefs,  of  which 
various  illustrations  are  given,  are  distinctly 
in  the  style  of  the  Tel-el- Amarna  sculptures, 
and  represent  the  Pharaoh  hitherto  known  as 
Amenhotep  lY.(Ehou-en-Aten)  and  his  Queen, 
Nefer-ti-tai,  attended  by  guards  and  courtiers, 
and  seated,  as  it  would  seem,  in  their  palace 
gateway.  From  the  solar  disc  above,  the  usual 
rays,  terminating  in  hands,  stream  down  upon 
the  heads  of  the  royal  heretics,  whose  faces, 
figures,  and  cartouches  have  been  elaborately 
mutilated.  The  other  figures,  the  architec- 
tural details,  and  the  hieroglyphed  inscrip- 
tions are  untouched  and  in  perfect  preserva- 
tion ;  the  presumption  being  that  the  figures 
of  Khou-en-Aten  and  Queen  Nefer-ti-tai  were 
defaced  during  a  subsequent  reign  by  the 
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orthodox  priests  of  Thebes.  A  tomb  thus 
decorated  is  a  curiosity  anywhere  out  of 
Tel-el-Amama ;  but  still  more  curious  is 
it  that  while  Khou-en-Aten  and  Nefer- 
ti-tai  occupy  one  side  of  the  faqade^ 
another  and  a  yery  different  Amenhotep 
IV.  and  his  Queen,  seated  under  a 
canopied  pavilion,  occupy  the  other.  Though 
•hipped  over,  the  features  of  Khou.en-Aten 
plainly  reveal  the  Asiatic  type  of  the  Tel-el- 
Amama  sculptures ;  but  the  new  Amenhotep 
rV.,  of  whom  Mr.  V.  Stuart  gives  no 
portrait,  is  described  as  ''  unusually  stout," 
and  very  Uke  the  Amenhotep  family  in 
general.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  Amen- 
hotep rV.  and  Khou-en-Aten,whom  historians 
have  hitherto  believed  to  be  one  and  the  same, 
were  in  reality  two  distinct  personages ;  the 
one  thoroughly  Egyptian  in  appearance,  the 
other  thoroughly  Semitic.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that  while  the  Queen  of  Amenhotep 
IV.  is  represented  standing  at  the  back  of 
her  husband's  throne,  as  is  usual  in  subjects 
of  this  class,  the  Queen  of  Khou-en-Aten  is 
seated  on  a  separate  throne,  and  entitled 
*'  Lady  of  the  Two  Lands."  From  these  and 
other  details,  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart  concludes 
that  Khou-en-Aten,  who  may  have  been  of 
Phoenician  birth,  married  a  daughter  of 
Amenhotep  IV.,  and  reigned  in  her  right. 
The  rise  and  origin  of  the  disc  heresy,  and 
the  singular  physical  characteristics  of  Khou- 
en-Aten  and  his  Ck>urt,  have  given  rise  to 
much  learned  speculation ;  and  Mr.  Villiers 
Stuart  is  to  be  congratulated  if  his  discovery 
■hould  lead  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  this 
interesting  phase  of  the  religious  histoiy  of 
the  Middle  Empire.  It  is,  however,  very 
desirable  that  the  tomb  in  question  should  be 
cleared  of  all  remaining  dihru  and  system- 
atically examined.  Mr.  V.  Stuart  mentions 
a  long  hieroglyphed  inscription  which  he 
copied ;  but  of  this  copy  he  unfortunately 
gives  no  facsimile. 

Amelia.  B.  Edwjlbds. 


By  Hamilton  Aid6.    (Hurst 
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J^oet  and  Peer. 
A  Blackett.) 

Odd  or  Even.     By  Mrs.  Whitney.      (Ward 
<fcLock.) 

Vida^    By  Amy  Dunsmuir.    (Macmillan.) 

Suseex  Stariei.  By  Mrs.  O'Beilly.  (Strahan.) 

Lord  JMjuikelyn^e  Daughter.     Bj  Rosa  Mac- 
kenzie Kettle.    (Weir.) 

Boughing  it  in  Van  Diemen'e  Land.     By 
{^Edward  Howe.     (Strahan.) 
The  MiHress  of  Coon  Sail.    By  Margaret 
Cartmell.    (Walter  Smith.) 

Louieiana,  and  That  Last  of  Lowrie'9.     By 
F.  H.  Burnett.     (Macmillan.) 

M  the  Crow  Miee.    By  E.   Owens  Black- 
bume.    (Mozon,  Saunders  &  Co.) 

Mb.  Hiiai^oir  Aide  may  perhaps  not  quite 
deserve  the  rank  which  an  intelligent  French 
critic  lately  gave  him,  at  the  head  of  all 
English  novelists  except  Miss  Braddon. 
But  his  work  is  always  welcome,  because  in 
the  first  place  his  literary  and  story-telling 
faculties  are  very  considerable,  and  because 
in  the  second  it  is  never  mere  hackwork. 
The  author    gives  hio&self  time  to  form  a 


proper  conception,  and  time  also  to  work  it 
out.  Foet  and  Peer  tells  its  story  pretty 
plainly  in  its  title.  The  hero  is  a  democratic 
young  nobleman  of  amiable,  but  intensely 
thoughtless,  fickle,  and  impulsive  character, 
who  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  spoilt  thoroughly 
by  everybody  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
him,  including  Mr.  Hamilton  A'id^.  Nothing 
can  be  more  delightfully  remote  from  poetical 
justice  than  the  way  in  which  he  flits  from 
flower  to  flower,  and  is  permitted  to  sip  the 
sweets  of  each,  the  last  being  the  sweetest. 
If  the  heroine  is  less  fortunate,  the  impolicy 
of  village  maidens  forming  attachments  out 
of  their  degree  is  a  fact  admitted,  and  requir- 
ing no  comment.  Mr.  Hamilton  Aid6  i^  an 
adept  in  verse  as  well  as  in  prose,  and  he  is 
therefore  able  to  give  specimens  of  his  hero's 
poetical  powers  which  are  decidedly  superior 
to  the  run  of  such  things.  The  chief  attrac- 
tion of  the  book,  however,  as  of  most  of  its 
author's  novels,  lies  in  the  easy  sketches  of 
character  and  society  which  are  strewed  about 
it  Mr.  Hamilton  A'id6  is  able  to  make  even 
his  sketches  of  English  society  at  Rome,  the 
most  hackneyed  of  all  such  subjects,  fresh 
and  agreeable ;  and  the  light  hand  with  which 
he  attempts  satirical  description  makes  the 
fare  he  ;  provides  very  pleasant  after  the 
heavy  compound  of  maudlin  sentiment  and 
awkward  cynicism  to  which  certain  of  his 
fellows  of  the  other  sex  have  accus- 
tomed us  in  treating  similar  scenes.  To  all 
which  it  must  be  added  that  the  pathos 
of  Poet  and  Peer  is  considerable,  and  very 
well  managed,  so  that  it  would  be  odd  if  the 
book  were  not,  as  it  is,  an  unusually  good 
one. 

''  I  am  told,"  said  the  fairest,  not  only  of 
queens,  but  of  women,  *'  that  they  speak  their 
very  language  with  a  grace  which  the  haughty 
islanders  who  oppressed  them  never  attun." 
We  are  inclined,  as  we  have  been  before  in- 
clined, to  think  that  there  is  much  truth  in 
this  speech  of  Mario-Antoinette's  as  reported 
by  the  author  of  The  Stars  and  Stripes^ 
which,  by-the-way,  they  do  not  reprint 
in  the  American  editions  of  Thackeray's 
works.  We  must  confess  that  to  persons 
nourished  on  the  scanty  fare  of  English 
literature,  with  an  occasional  treat  of  the 
classics  and  the  e£Pete  tongues  of  continental 
Europe,  such  phrases  as  the  following  are 
something  too  wonderful  and  excellent: — 
"  And  of  being  so  lovely  to  the  accidentals 
when  you  didn't  mean  anything  continuing," 
or,  ''Was  it  not  even  already  in  essential 
respects  a  thing  of  yesterday  which  the 
hard,  uncertain,  shifting  to-day  was  fast 
changing  from  all  established  centre  and 
solid  confident  advance?"  Such  a  dialect 
as  this  never  fails  to  remind  us  of  that 
immortal  speech  of  Hoffmann  to  Werner 
which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  somewhere  reported ; 
and  we  cannot  help  saying  to  Mrs.  Whitney, 
"  Respected  madam,  if  the  whole  of  thy  dear 
novel  is  going  to  be  written  in  this  language 
thou  wilt  please  translate  it,  a3  otherwise  we 
shall  not  understand."  From  the  present  in- 
stalment of  Odd  or  Even^  which  is  apparently 
being  issued,  not  in  books  or  parts,  but  in 
volumes,  it  seems,  where  we  catch  its  mean- 
ing, to  be  a  pleasant  story  of  a  not  unusual 
American  kind,  in  which  the  town-bred  young 
lady  of  immense  cultivation  and  beauty  goes  | 


to  the  wilds  and  is  captivated  by  the 
philosophic  ploughman  and  the  engsging 
minister.  But  we  wish  we  did  not  think  10 
often  of  Hoffmann  and  Werner  as  we  read  it. 

Miss  Dunsmuir's  novel  is  a  very  charmbg 
story  of  the  Isle  of  Arran  and  of  a  girl'i 
childhood  there.  Arran  must  be  in  ume 
way  subtly  novel-inspiring  (the  influence  oC 
Mrs.  Whitney  is  still  upon  us  as  we  write),  for 
we  have  only  read  two  novels  of  which  it  wu 
the  scene,  and  both  of  them  were  unusoallj 
good.  The  first  volume  of  Vida  is  better 
than  the  second,  which  gets  into  theologicil 
difficulties  and  anatomises  the  hearts  of 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  first,  dealing  with  the  child- 
hood of  Vida  Callander  and  Arthur  Kennedj, 
is  as  pleasant  a  stady  of  its  kind  as  we  hare 
read  for  a  very  long  time.  Miss  Dunsmuir 
rarely  strikes  a  false  note,  except  when  she  is 
talking  of  the  wicked  world  and  its  in- 
habitants. We  do  not  think  that  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Stanley,  who  is  represented 
as  a  lady  by  birth  as  well  as  by  marriage, 
would  have  said  of  a  boy  of  fourteen,  ''I 
always  did  think  him  so  gentlenumly  when 
he  put  on  that  bored  look."  A  very  sillj 
boarding-school  girl  of  a  doubtfully  middle 
class,  fresh  fh>m  the  study  of  Ouida,  might 
possibly  have  said  such  a  thmg.  But  this  is 
a  slip  of  no  very  vital  importance,  while  the 
faculty  of  draughtsmanship  shown  in  the 
character  of  Vida  is  of  a  very  excellent  kind. 

Readers  of  that  very  pleasant  book,  Tlde't 
Eortunee^  will  know  what  to  expect  from  Mrs. 
O'Reilly's  Sussex  Stories^  and  they  will  be  in 
no  way  disappointed.  The  three  rakoM 
contain  a  dozen  or  so  of  admirable  taks,  dis- 
tinguished alike  by  the  presence  of  goodnen 
and  the  absence  of  goodiness,  by  a  famHiintj 
with  the  ways  and  thoughts  of  the  poor  in 
town  and  country  and  by  an  unusoal  power 
of  rendering  both  character  and  soeneiy.  We 
should  say  that  we  have  never  seen  better 
stories  for  presentation  to  children  and  ser- 
vants if  such  a  saying  did  not,  very  nnjostlj 
and  unreasonably,  seem  to  cany  with  it  sn 
inference  that  they  are  good  for  nothing  elie. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  good  for  anybody 
who  knows  how  to  recognise  and  enjoy  good 
work,  and  who  is  no  more  afraid  of  the  moral 
biting  him  in  such  work  than  he  is  to  be  per- 
suadMl  by  the  presence  of  a  moral  to  call  bad 
work  good.  It  is  difficult  to  single  oat  any 
stories  for  special  praise,  but  perhaps  "Mi« 
OUve's  Boys"  and  "A  Golden  Wedding" 
deserve  the  palm. 

Lord  Maskelgne^s  Daughter  displays  most 
of  the  characteristics  which  that  prolific 
novelist.  Miss  Kettle,  has  tanght  readers  to 
expect  in  her  work.  It  is  not  veiy  easy  to 
decide  what  the  attraction  of  that  work  m, 
for  Miss  Kettle's  characters  are  for  the  most 
part  rather  conventional,  and  her  plots  rarely 
have  any  particular  merit  Probably  the 
secret  is  to  be  found  in  the  hearty  and  genaiDe 
love  of  nature  which  pervades  her  work,  and 
which  she  manages  to  express  in  a  very  M 
and  pleasing  manner.  She  tells  us  that  this 
is  the  thirteenth  volume  of  her  "author* 
edition  "  of  her  books,  and  that  she  hop«  to 
add  another  dozen  volumes,  most  of  them 
new.  We  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
offer  to  this  proceeding,  and  Oil  is  i»<^ 
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than  we  oould  say  in  the  case  of  a  greai 
many  novelists. 

Mr.  Howe's  volame  contains  two  stories  of 
rather  unequal  merit  and  attractions.  The 
first,  from  which  the  book  derives  its  title,  is 
decidedly  readable.  It  has  not  much  story 
in  it,  bat  gives  a  lively  and  obviously  faithful 
acoonnt  of  the  experiences  of  an  English 
£unily  settlmg  in  Tasmania  a  generation  or 
fo  ago.  It  very  well  deserves  a  place  among 
the  numerous  conscious  or  unconscious  imi- 
tations of  Babinton  Crusoe^  of  which  boys 
who  are  good  for  anything  are  never  tired. 
Of  the  other  we  cannot  speak  so  favourably. 
**  The  Adventures  of  Harry  Delane ''  reverses 
the  picture,  and  shows  the  school  life  of  a  young 
AoBtralian  in  England.  Now  school  stories 
are  uncommonly  difficult  things  to  do  well, 
and  Mr.  Howe  is  not  of  the  company  who 
have  mastered  that  secret. 

Miss  Cartmell  isy  it  seems,  the  author  of 
The  Viking^  a  rather  eccentric  novel,  in  which 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  discovering  some 
merit  a  year  or  so  ago.  We  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  recognise  some  more  in  her  present 
venture^  though  she  has  stiU  a  good  deal  to 
learn  in  order  to  put  her  powers  to  the  best 
use.  The  MUirets  of  Coon  Hall  contains  a 
heroine  who  is  related,  but  not  too  closely 
related,  to  the  Scandinavian  young  woman 
who  burnt  the  Bishop  in  The  Viking ;  and  a 
benevolent  but  queer  old  lady,  who  believes 
in  family  l^ends  and  destiny,  but  has  ex- 
tremely litUe  respect  for  modem  police 
regiulations  and  the  conventions  of  society 
generally.  Among  the  minor  personages 
there  is  a  black  utten  which  is  irrelevant 
but  pleasing.  Miss  Cartmell  has  not  quite 
found  her  way  yet,  but  she  seems  to  be 
making  some  progress  towards  it,  if  that  pro- 
gress he  occasionally  **  through  bush,  through 
briar."  1%^  Mistress  of  Owm  Hall  is,  espe- 
cially in  its  earlier  chapters,  by  no  means 
devoid  of  interest. 

Messrs.  MaomiUan  have  consulted  not  un- 
wisely Mrs.  Bametlf  s  international  reputation 
by  bringing  out  in  one  volume  That  Lass  of 
Lowri^s^  and  the  Transatlantic  study  of 
Louisiana,  Though  the  one  story  is  as 
strongly  English  in  character  as  weU  as 
dialect  as  the  other  is  American,  both  display 
the  author's  characteristics  well.  For  our- 
selves we  should  be  glad  if  there  were  a  less 
distinct  trace  of  the  imitation  of  Dickens — ^a 
model  never  yet  imitated  but  to  the  imitator's 
hurt — ^in  Mrs.  Burnett's  work,  but  no  one 
oan  faU  to  recognise  the  real  ability  to  draw 
character  she  has  showui  and  the  true  vein  of 
pathos  she  has  worked. 

Mrs.  Blackbume  is  a  tower  of  strength 
to  Messrs.  Moxon's  venture  of  sixpenny 
noTdettee.  Not  many  novelists  of  the 
present  day  have  an  equal  faculty  of  knocking 
off  lively  stories  with  just  enough  substance 
in  them  to  last  for  a  hundred  pages  or  so. 
The  story  of  As  the  Orow  Flies  tarns  upon 
the  evil  practices  of  a  base  and  cold-blooded 
Saxon  who  habitually  corrects  the  letters  of 
his  beautiful  Irish  love  in  red  ink,  and  obliges 
her  to  go  in  for  examinations.  His  fate  is 
worthy  of  his  brutal  conduct. 

Gbobgs  Saintsbubt. 


OUBBENT  LITBBATXTBB. 

Sanctorale   (htholicum ;    or.    Book   of   Saints. 
By  the  Bev.  Bobert  Owen,  B.D.    (0.  Kegan 
Paul  and  Co.)     A  distinguished  scholar  and 
theologian,  who,  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  attract- 
ing large  London  audiences  by  his  reputation 
and  his  eloquence,  has  said  that  a  true  philo- 
sopher  in  a   prison  cell   with   the   fifty-five 
volumes  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  Bol- 
landists  would  find  himself  in  an  earthly  para- 
dise.    In  his  Preface  Mr.  Owen  quotes   the 
enthusiastio  dictum  of  M.  Benan,  and  he  offers 
us  the  following  pages  as  a  kind  of  epitome  of 
this  voluminous  literature — "a  quiet  hermit- 
age," whence  the  reader  *<may  catch  heart- 
fading  glimpses  of  the  vast  outiiying  prospect 
of  the  City  of  Gh>d."    He  had  once,  he  informs 
us,  cherished  a  more  comprehensive  desi^,  but 
was  forestalled  by  the  activity  of  Mr.  Baring 
Qould.    The  present  volume  is  characterised  by 
one  special  feature  which,  as  Mr.  Owen  observes, 
"differentiates"  it  from  other  similar  collections 
in   that  it  includes    "just   men"  who  have 
adorned   the   Anglican   Oommunion  since  its 
severance  from  the  See  of  Borne.    To  object  to 
the  inclusion  of  such  characters,  he  not  un- 
reasonably observes,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  not  adorned  by  charismaia  or  supernatural 
gifts   is   unfair ;  and   he   declares  that,    "  if 
blamed  for  honouring  the  ambiguous  merits  of 
Oharles  Stuart,  he  objects  to  the  East  the  cultus 
of  Oonstantine  '  equal  to  an  apostle,*  to  the  West 
its  veneration  of  the  ambitious  Oharlema^ne." 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  call  in  question  the  justice  of 
the  dedaration  that  "the  solid,  unpretending 
virtues  of  a  Berkeley  or  a  Johnson  are  more 
admirable  than  the  fantastic  merits  of  a  host  of 
ascetics  about  whom  the  most  impudent  fictions 
have  been  circulated ; "  but,  were  it  not  that  the 
religious  enthusiast  and  the  rationalist  are  often 
to  be  found  meeting  at  points  arrived  at  by  very 
different  routes,  we  might  be  almost  startled 
by  the  similarity  between  Mr.  Owen's  theory 
and  the  Oomtian  veneration  of  Ideal  Humanity. 
As  re^^aids  the  historical  value  of  such  a  ooUeo- 
tion,  it  may  be  noted  that  writers  of  a  very 
different  school  from  M.  Benan — Guizot,  for  ex- 
ample, and  Prof.  Stubbs— have  insisted  strongly 
on  the  importance  of  the  later  hagiologies  as  a 
help  to  the  study  of  mediaeval  times,  although 
from  this  point  of  view  we  cannot  but  admit 
the  correctness  of  M.  Benan's  canon — ^that  the 
right  method  of  classification  is  not  the  artificial 
and  fortuitous  succession  of  the  Calendar,  but 
that  aocordhig  to  epochs  and  nationalities.    Of 
the  literary  execution  of  Mr.  Owen's  volume  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  very  highly.  His  render- 
ings of  the  original  narratives  are  wanting  in 
ohasteness  uid  carefolness  of  expression,  and 
phrases  which   recal   the   modem  newspaper 
paragraph  writer  are  often  oddljr  interspersed 
m  a  naked  translation  of  the  Latin  text    The 
sucoesdhl  performance  of  such  a  task  caUs, 
however,  it  must  be  admitted,  for  acquirements 
and  gifts  of  no  common  order — the  erudition 
and  judgment  of  a  John  Henry  Newman  with 
the  cwriosa  fdicUaa   in  diction  of  a  Oharles 
Lamb  or  a  Oharles  Kingsley.    The  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  volume  is  most  anpropriate, 
and  tiie  typographical  execution  exoellent. 

Shropshire  Word-Book:  a  Glossary  of  Archaic 
and  I^ovindal  Words  used  in  the  County,  By 
Geoigina  F.  Jackson.  Part  IL  rTnibner.) 
Unlike  many  works  issued  in  parts,  Miss  Jaok- 
son's  Glossary  improves  as  it  goes  on.  We 
spoke  highly  of  the  first  number,  and  are  bound 
to  say  that  the  present  one  is  still  more  worthy 
of  praise.  If  she  fimshes  it  in  the  carefol 
fSetsuon  in  which  she  has  begun,  it  will  be  one 
among  the  three  most  important  local  Glossaries 
we  possess.  The  amount  of  reading  indicated  by 
the  quotations  from  all  kinds  of  recondite  sources 
has  been  very  great,  for  there  is  full  evidence, 
whidi  a  student  cannot  miss,  that  the  examples 


are  not  mere  soissors-and-paste  work  such  as 
we  come  upon  in  many  books  of  reference  of 
high  pretensions,  but  have  really  been  studied 
with  their  contexts.    A  few  examples,  it  is  true 
(see  jour,  ligger,  nest),  have   been   taken   at 
second-hand,  but  in  these  cases  the  immediate 
source  Lb  always  unimstakeably  indicated.  Miss 
Jackson   almost   always   avoids  the  snsre  of 
derivations.    This  ia  imdoubtedly  wise.    The 
duty  of  a  compiler  of  a  local  Glossary  is  clearly 
to  put  on  record  what  is  heard,  and  to  give  sucn 
examples,  gathered  from  far  and  near,  as  may 
illustrate  the  same,  not  to  make  guesses  as  to 
how  such  and  such  words  have  come  into  being. 
A  wide  knowledge  of  language  and  very  many 
other  things  beside  is  required  before  anyone 
can  do  more  than  make  a  haphazard   guess 
at  the  parentage  of  a  word.    This  is  proved 
by  some  of  the  very  silliest  books  in  human 
literature  which  have  been  written  by  persons 
possessing  plenty  of  scholarship  of  a  certain 
kind,  but  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  laws  of 
language.       Miss   Jackson  explains  kelter  to 
mean  "wealth,  accumulated  money."    She  is, 
we  doubt  not,  right  as  fisr  as  she  has  gone ;  but 
is  she  quite  sure  that  she  has  told  us  the  whole 
truth  ?    In  many  parts  of  Northern  and  Eastcnm 
England  "kelter"  si^pufies  "rubbish."     We 
beheve  tiiis  to  be  its  primary  meaning,  and  that 
"  wealth"is  a  secondary  and  figarativeone.  Such 
changes  are  not  uncommon.    We  have  heard  and 
read   sermons    in   which   money  was    called 
"dross  "and  moral  conduct  "filthy  rags."  This 
secondary  meaning  has,  we  think,  been  mistaken 
for   the   primary  one,  mainly  on  account  of 
Jamieson's  guess,  for  it  could  be  no  more,  that 
kelter  came  from  the  Gkrman  ^eld,     Ontff  is 
^ven  as  "  a  spade's  deoth  in  digging."    Does 
it  not  also  mean  a  diton  or  drain  P    SjrmondSi 
the  Oivil  War  diarist,  speaks  of  "  a  deepe  graffe 
and  wide,  full  of  water."    The  habit  of  pro- 
nouncing "  gold  "  as  if  it  were  spelt  goold  is 
certamly  ol&r  than  the  time  of  George  IV. ; 
how  much  older  we  cannot  say,  but  we  believe 
it  to  be  a  eenuine  dialectic  variety  of  the  word, 
not  one  of  those  "  good-society  "  malformations 
under  which   all   cultivated   langaages   have 
suffered. 

Les  Folynisiens:  leur  Origins,  lewr  Migrations, 
leur  Lan^e,  Par  le  Dr.  A.  Lesson.  Tome  I. 
(Paris:  Leroux.)  Dr.  Lesson's  work  olsims 
our  attention  from  the  author's  long  and,  so  to 
speak,  hereditary  acquaintance  with  the  Oceanic 
races.  We  may  regret,  however,  that  its  scope 
is  in  a  great  measure  limited  to  the  establish- 
ment of  his  theory  as  to  the  origin  and  sub- 
sequent movements  of  the  Polynesian  race. 
Opinion  has  hitherto,  as  he  points  oat,  been 
divided  between  three  rival  views— first,  the 
advent  of  the  race  from  the  Asiatic  continent  and 
adjacent  islands;  second,  an  emigration  from 
America ;  and,  third,  its  origin  on  a  now  sub- 
merged continent.  Dr.  Lesson  proposes  to  show 
that  each  of  these  views  is  untenaole,  and  that 
the  Polynesian  race  originated  in  New  Zealand, 
and  has  spread  thence,  not  only  to  the  various 
groups  it  now  occupies,  but  into  the  Malay 
Arohipelaffo  (where  it  is  represented  by  the 
Dyaks  and  other  non-Malay  races)  and  even  to 
the  continent  of  Asia.  Many  of  the  author's 
conclusions  run  counter  to  the  views  now  gener- 
ally held  by  ethnologists,  to  whom  his  ter- 
minology wiU  also  be  unacceptable.  Thus, 
writing  of  New  Guinea,  he  speaks  of  "les 
Papons"  as  a  mixed  race  produced  by  the 
umon  of  "Papua"  and  "Aliourons,"  and  he 
attributes  a  similar  origin  to  the  Australians. 
His  assumption  that  the  "Alfourons"  are  an 
ethnological  entity,  and  his  consequent  attempt 
to  define  them  as  such,  lead  him  necessarily,  as 
we  venture  to  think,  into  some  confusion.  It 
woiild  be  tmfiair  to  discuss  his  arguments  until 
we  have  the  whole  work  before  us.  As  yet  he 
has  not  succeeded  in  proving  the  assertion  which 
he  persistently  and  ratiier  tediously  reiterates ; 
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some  of  the  facta  ke  addnoes,  for  instanoe,  to 
proye  emigration  northward  and  westward  from 
the  aonthem  extremity  of  the  Polynesian  area 
would  equally  prove  a  moyement  in  the  opposite 
direction ;  but  the  whole  subject  is  beset  with 
difficulty,  and  is,  perhaps,  incapable  of  demon- 
stration. 

An  East  End  Chronicle,  B^  the  Bey.  B.  H. 
Hadden.  (Hatchards.)  In  this  little  book  Mr. 
Hadden  hAs  sketched  with  sufficient  brevity  the 
parochial  fortunes  of 'St.  George's- in-the-East 
during  its  hundred  and  fifty  jears  of  separate 
existence  as  a  parish.  The  thing  is  necessarily 
done  rather  in  the  fashion  of  a  newspaper  article 
than  of  a  regular  parish  history.  But  it  is  far 
from  unamudng  reading,  and  any  profits  which 
it  earns  for  the  organ  fund  of  the  parish  church 
will  be  honestly  got. 

The  Foliiical  Comedy  of  Europe.  By  Dan 
Johnson.  (Sampson  Low  and  (^.)  Mi.  Dan 
Johnson,  of  Denver  City,  has  had  a  sufficiently 
happy  inspiration,  and  might  have  carried  it 
out  in  a  worse  manner.  The  *'  Political  Comedy 
of  Europe "  is  a  sketch  thrown  into  dramatic 
form  of  the  history  of  Germany  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  Prinoe  Bismarck  plays  the  part 
of  first  fiend ;  and,  after  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
Danish,  Austrian,  and  French  wars,  a  finale  in 
which  Germany  attacks  Austria  and  England, 
and  is  grievously  discomfited  abroad  at  the  same 
time  that  civil  war  breaks  out  at  home,  accom- 
plishes the  peripeteia  necessary  to  poetical 
justice.  The  chorus  of  the  play  is  furnished  by 
a  German-American  named  Flitz,  who  finally 
appears  in  a  mysterious  re-union  of  the  delegates 
of  universal  democracy  in  the  Bernese  Jura, 
arranged  on  the  model  of  the  Griitli  meeting. 
Mr.  Johnson  writes  with  some  force,  though 
with  an  evident  parti  pri$,  and  he  makes  Ms 
numerous  characters  work  together  for  the 
dramatic  purpose  of  his  book  in  a  manner 
which  more  celebrated  dramatists  haye  often 
failed  to  attain.  But  is  **  billion  "  American  for 
'* milliard"?  It  ewtainly  is  not  the  English 
for  that  now  familiar  word. 

Within  a  Circle.  By  E  mil j  Marion  Harris. 
(Marcus  Ward  and  Co.)  This  little  coUeotion 
of  essays  by  the  author  of  Estelle  is  devoted  to 
ad? ocating  the  moral  and  material  interests  of 
the  poorer  Jews  resident  in  this  country.  Our 
author  has  evidently  an  intimate  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  woes  and  wants  of  her 
less  fortunate  brethren,  and  this  suggestive  little 
book  will  doubtless  furnish  many  vsuiuable  hints 
to  the  wealthy  and  benevolent  among  her  co- 
religionists. 

Magic  Morsels/  Scraps  from  an  Epicure's 
Table.  Bv  Harry  Blyth.  (J.  N.  Eoberte.) 
This  is  a  chatty  and  amusing  little  collection  of 
anecdotes  about  the  table,  rather  than  a  formal 
treatise  on  the  culinary  art,  though  the  gourmet 
will  be  able  to  pick  out  here  and  there  some 
*'  straight  tips."  Our  author  strongly  objects 
to  '*  meat  teas,"  or,  indeed,  to  the  use  of  tea  at 
any  time  as  a  beverage  when  solid  nutriment 
in  the  shape  of  animalfood  is  partaken  of.  He 
says,  and  fr^m  our  own  gastronomic  experience 
we  are  strongly  inclined  to  agree  with  lum, 

"  All  physiologists  are  agreed  that  the  tannin  in 
tea  very  seiionsly  impedes  the  assimilation  of 
musodlar  fibre.  .  •  •  Tea  has  a  distinct  value 
in  the  science  of  practical  dietetios.  Taken  after 
a  heavy  meal,  say  at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  hours, 
it  gently  sUmalates  the  later  processes  of  digestion ; 
drank  with  the  food,  it  only  obstmcta." 
Considering  the  heavy  breakfasts  it  is  so  much 
the  fashion  at  present  to  indulge  in,  washed 
down  by  liberal  potations  of  the  cheenng  cup, 
one  cannot  wonder  at  the  i>revalenoe  of  that 
hydra-like  monster— dyspepsia.  Mr.  Blyth  has 
got  together  in  this  little  volume  a  most  quaint 
and  cAous  array  of  anecdotes  concerning  the 
gastronomic  affinitiies  and  antipathies  of  acton. 


eminent  and  obscure,  which  will  no  doubt  prove 
amusing  reading  for  all  who  have  any  taste  for 
sock  and  buskin. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

Messrs.  BivnrOTOX  have  nearly  ready  for 
publication  a  volume  of  Translations  of  Hymns 
of  the  Latin  Church  by  Mr.  D.  T.  Morgan, 
several  of  whose  translations  haye  appeared  in 
Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Maryin's  translation 
of  Col.  Grodekoff's  Bide  to  Herat  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  in  the  first  or  second  week 
in  June. 

MESSB8.  Hurst  and  Blackett  have  in  the 
press  Monsieur  Ouizot  in  Private  Life  {1787" 
1874),  by  his  daughter,  Mdme.  de  Witt,  trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Mrs.  Simpson,  in  one 
volume;  and  a  second  series  of  Tales  of  Our 
Oreat  Families,  by  Mr.  Edward  Walford,  in  two 
volumes. 

The  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion«  Washipgton,  U.S.,  is  desirous  of  ob- 
taining any  information  which  might  be  of  use 
for  the  contemplated  Memoir  of  its  founder, 
James  Smithson,  F.B.S.  Communications 
should  be  addressed  to  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird, 
care  of  Mr.  William  Wesley,  28  Essex  Street, 
Strand. 

SiB  BoWLAND  Hill  spent  some  of  his  later 
years  in  writing*  a  History  of  Penny  Postage.  In 
this  work  is  naturally  included  a  history  of  his 
own  life,  from  the  year  when  he  first  turned  his 
thoughts  towards  postal  reform  to  the  date  of 
his  retirement  from  the  public  seryice.  It  was 
Sir  £.  Hill's  wish  that  his  nephew.  Dr.  G.  B. 
Hill  (the  author  of  Dr.  Johnson :  his  Friends  and 
his  Oritics),  should  edit  this  work,  and  should, 
at  the  same  time,  render  it  a  complete  record  of 
his  whole  career  by  writing  his  Life  in  those 
years  which  were  not  included  in  the  History  of 
Penny  Postage.  He  desired,  moreover,  that  the 
book  should  be  published  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible  after  his  death.  Messrs.  Thomas 
DeXa  Bue  and  Co.  have  the  work  in  prepara- 
tion, and  it  will  be  ready  for  publication  early 
in  the  autumn  of  this  year.  It  will  be  brought 
out  in  two  volumes  octavo,  and  will  contain  a 
portrait  of  Sir  R.  Hill  etched  by  M.  P.  Bajon, 
beside  other  illustrations. 

Messrs.  W.  Swan  Sownbnschbin  and  Allen 
will  publish  shortly  a  magnificent  royal  folio 
volume,  containing  twenty  chromo-lithographic 
plates,  printed  in  from  fifceen  to  eighteen 
colours  in  the  highest  style  of  Parisian  art, 
entitled  Olimpses  of  Bird-Life,  the  descriptive 
text  being  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting, 
the  eminent  ornithologist.  The  artiat,  Mr. 
Bobert,  is  himself  a  well-known  natursdist. 
The  colour-printing  has  been  entrusted  to  the 
firm  of  Lemercier  et  Cie.,  of  Paris. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  German  edition  of 
Sir  Theodore  Martin's  Life  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort has  just  been  published  by  tiie  well-known 
firm  of  Perthes,  of  Gotha.  Herr  E.  Lehmann  is 
the  translator. 

Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  and  Co.  will  shortly 
publish  a  novel,  in  two  volumes,  by  M.  E. 
f  raser-Tytler,  entitled  Orisd  Bomney. 

A  Modern  Greek  Heroine  is  the  title  of  a  new 
novel  to  be  shortly  issued  by  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
Blackett. 

Fu^gentiiM :  with  Poejtis  Old  and  New,  is  the 
title  of  a  new  volume,  to  be  shortly  published, 
by  Mr.  Montgomerie  Banking,  autiior  of  Fair 
Bosamond,  BJorn  and  Bera,  &c. 

Messrs.  Eivinoton  will  publish  the  Lectures 
on  Everlasting  Punishment— now  in  course  of 
delivery  on  Sunday  afternoons  at  St.  James's, 


Piccadilly,  by  Dr.  Goulbum,  the  Dean  of 
Norwich — immediately  after  the  delivery  of  the 
last  lecture ;  also  a  new  and  reyised  edition  of 
England  the  Bemnant  of  Judah  and  the  Israd  of 
Ephraim  ;  or,  a  Hebrew  Episode  in  Briltish  Ev^ 
tory,  by  the  Bey.  F.  B.  A.  Gloyer,  M.A 

A  pamphlet  interesting  to  Cambridge  mot 
has  just  been  published  by  E.  Johnson,  of  Gam* 
bridge,  on  The  Origin  and  History  of  the  Maik- 
Tnatical  Trivos.  The  writer,  W.  W.  E.  B.,  of 
Trinity,  puts  the  origin  of  the  Senate  Honsg 
examination  about  the  year  1730,  and  shovi 
how  it  gradually  superseded  the  old  "  acts"  or 
disputations  that  students  had  to  keep  for  theb 
degrees,  so  that  after  1779  it  became  the  sols  teat 
by  which  candidates  were  judged.  A  very  cleu 
and  concise  account  is  given  of  all  the  later 
changes  up  to  the  present  time,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  tripos  takes  its  name  from  the  iripoi, 
or  three-legged  stool,  on  which  the  bachelor 
who  represented  the  university  sat  to  dilute 
with  the  first  queationist  to  be  admitted  to  his 
B.A.  on  the  chief  degree  days.  The  senior 
and  junior  '*  optimes"  get  their  name  froaitiie 
phrase  in  which  the  examiner  or  moderator 
complimented  a  good  opponent  after  the  eighth 
argument  in  his  act:  ^*  Domine  opwmeru,  op- 
time  disfSutastiJ*^  The  mathematiciana*  Latm 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  order  of  Parish,  ooe 
of  the  moderators  in  1783,  when  he  saw  a  stnj 
dog  in  the  Senate  House :  **  Verie  oomii  txV       \ 

The  phoneticians  of  the  Philological  Society     i 
have  at  last  come  round  to  thus  oommoa-ienae 
yiew  that  the  only  way  to  bring  about  a  refora     i 
of  our  spelling  is  to  do  it  gradually,  and  not 
keep  on  all  the  present  absurdities  till  a  perfect     ! 
system  can  suadenly  be  substituted  for  thorn. 
The  society,  at   its  anmyersary  meeting  hat 
Friday,  resolved  that    it  would  begin,  as  its 

§  resident  recommended,  by  asldng  lir.  Heory 
weet— who  suggested  the  plan — ^todnwnpA 
list  of  all  the  words  whose  spelling  hit  been 
spoilt  by  false  etymology  or  false  analo^-Ii^d 
island  for  iland,  aggrieve  for  agreve,  and  vmsi^ 
for  coud,  &c. ;  and  of  those  words  which  oonttin 
unnecessary  letters — ^like  foreign  for  /or»,  ^ 
for  led,  &c. — with  the  revised  spellings  that  he 
would  propose  for  them.     The  society  would 
then  meet  and  discuss  these  fonns,  and,  after 
settling  them,  would  recommend  their  adoption 
by  the  society's  members  in  its  TroModviM^ 
&c.,  and  by  the  public.     Mr.  Sweet  undertook 
to  prepare  the  list,  and  he  hopes  that  it  nay 
be  settled  and  issued  in  July  next,  as  so  mach 
of  the  preliminary  work  has  been  done  by  tha 
American  and  other  spelling  reformers. 
Messbs.  Ksrbt  and  Endean  are  about  to 

Jubliah  a  lecture  recently  delivered  by  Sir 
oseph  Fayrer  at  the  Boyal  Indian  Engineering 
College,  "  On  the  Preservation  of  Health  in 
India." 

The  French  Gbvemment  has  allotted  the 
necessary  sums  for  the  following  missions:— 
H.  HomoUe,  for  the  continuation  of  the  exca- 
vations which  he  has  undertaken  at  DeloSi 
with  ML.  N^not,  in  his  capacity  of  arohiteot ;  and 
l£.  Eellien,  to  collect  the  traces  of  the  andtfit 
Breton  poems  the  text  of  which  has  been  pub- 
lished by  MM.  de  la  Yillemarqutf  and  Luzel 

M.  CALMAinr  L^VY  is  preparing  for  publica- 
tion the  correspondence  of  George  Sand. 

Pkof.  Joh.  Stobm,  of  Ohristiania,  has  been 
appointed  representative  of  Norway  at  the 
International  Literary  Congress  to  be  held  at 
Lisbon  in  June.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
learned  Bomancist  and  phonetician  will  tftl^^j*^ 
opportunity  of  addmg  to  our  scanty  kno^leap 
of  Portuguese  pronunciation  and  the  oolloqai- 
alisms  of  the  language. 

Pkof.  Joh.  Stobm  has  oompLsted  the  M^ 
of  his  (German  recast  of  his  English  PhUoloflt 
which  will  be  double  the  bulk  of  the  Norwegian 
original!! I zea  oy  ^^.^Kj^^pci^y^ 
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Ths  Jtetme  Oriti^[ue  of  l£ay  17  contains  a 
reriew  of  part  i.  of  Mr.  Furniyairs  edition  of 
Stubbes'  Anatomy  of  Abuses  from  the  com- 
petent pen  of  Br.  J.  J.  Jusserand. 

The  firm  of  Weigel,  in  Leipni;r»  ^U  publish 
in  the  oonrae  of  this  and  the  foUowing  year  a 
aeriea  of  Oer  manic  Chrammara  by  the  following 
writers :— Old  and  Middle  Enfflish  (separately), 
by  Prof,  ten  Brink,  of  Sfcrassbarg ;  Old  Norse, 
by  Dr.  Oscar  Brenner,  of  Munich ;  Old  High 
G«nnan,  by  Dr.  B.  Kogel,  of  Leipzig ;  Middle 
Low  German,  by  Dr.  A.  Liibben,  of  Oldenburg ; 
and  Old  Frisian,  by  Dr.  H.  MoUer,  of  Kiel. 

The  Aocademia  di  Gonferenze  Storico-giu- 
ri'licfae  of  Bome  has  b^gun  to  publish  its  peri- 
iidical  journal,  and  has  given  to  the  world  the 
first  two  parts  of  the  Studi  e  Documenti  di 
SUiria  e  DiriUo*  The  collection  is  yery  care- 
fully executed,  and  contains  some  important 
contributions  by  well-  known  scholars.  It  opens 
with  the  first  part  of  an  essay  by  ^rof. 
0.  B.  de  Bossi  on  the  funeral  eulogy  ^  of 
Turia  pronounced  by  her  husband,  Q.  Lucretius 
Tespillo,  who  was  Consul  in  the  year  735  A.tr.c. 
[c/.  C.  I.  Z.,  vi.  332).  This  is  followed  by  a 
monograph  by  Prof.  Alibrandi  on  some  frag- 
ments of  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Boman 
jorista.  Then  come  an  essay  by  Prof.  0.  L. 
Visconti  on  the  quinipondium  and  treasia  in  the 
Vatican  collection  of  medals  ;  some  remarks  by 
Prof.  G.  del  Be  on  a  new  MS.  of  the  comment- 
aries of  Bulgaro  on  the  de  regtUia  juria  of  the 
Pandects;  a  letter  from  Clement  XI.  to  the 
Duke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  edited  by  Prof. 
O.  Tomassetti;  and  an  essay  by  E.  Steven- 
son on  the  basilica  of  8.  Sinforosa  on  the  Via 
Tiburtina  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  following  collections  of  docu- 
ments has  also  been  taken  in  hand: — The 
Btatutea  of  the  corporation  of  the  merchants 
of  Bome,  edited  by  Prof.  G.  Gatti ;  and  the 
fesister  of  the  church  of  Tiyoli,  edited  by 
F.  D.  liuigi  Bruzza. 

The  Queen  of  Greece  has  written  an  article 
adyocating  the  maintenance  of  the  Greek  nxm- 
neries. 

Mr.  Albert  ORAmB,  of  New  York,  has 
offered  to  build  at  Quinoy,  Massachusetts,  on 
behalf  of  his  family,  a  library  building  as  a 
memorial  of  his  father,  Thomas  Crane.  The 
town  of  Quincy  has  accepted  the  offer,  and  has 
yuted  upwards  of  £2,000  for  a  site.  The  build- 
ing will  be  called  the  Crane  Memorial  Hall. 

Our  Hungarian  contemporary,  the  Journal 
of  Comparative  Literature  ('*  Oesszeha8onlit6 
Irodalomtort^nelmi  Lapok*'),  beside  its  usual 
allowance  of  interesting  polyglot  contributions, 
in  the  bi-monthly  number  for  April  15  has  an 
extra  title-page  in  honour  of  the  centenary  of 
the  Buda-Pesth  Uniyersity — founded  by  Maria 
Tneresa — and  these  appropriate  elegiacs : — 

**SUfaiDVNyM  ST  BVDAFBSTyM  ST  ICOBNXA  CLARA 
VIBNKAB 

T&S3  V&BISS  ORNANT  LITORA  DANYBn. 
OMrrSS  DOCTRINAB  MATaSS  :  HASC  SARMATICORyM, 

HABC  OERMAIfORyM,  HASC  HyNOARIBNSE  DBCyS. 
OMXES  DOCTRIKAE  MATRBS— AT  Ty  ByDAPBSTVM, 

raurcsFs  sis  kobis  nyx  bt  ahica  SALys." 

M.  £.  Beauyois  has  just  completed  in  Poly- 
Uhlion  a  series  of  learned  bibliographical 
articles  on  "The  French  and  (German  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxemburg." 

Ws  are  requested  to  state  that  Mr.  TV.  J. 
Lottie's  pamptilet  on  The  Table  of  Abood  was 
not  '*priyateiy  printed,"  but  is  a  tirage  d  part 
from  the  new  quarterly  number  of  the  Archae^ 
ologioaX  Journal. 

We  haye  receiyed  the  Mqport  of  the  Sevtnth 
Annual  Conferance  of  the  Aawciaiion  for  the 
Rtfijrm  and  Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations 
(Clowes);  APrwiioal  Method  for  the  Conatitu^ 


tional  Union  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Nine 
Parliamentary  Colonies  (Stanford) ;  Pilgrim 
Memories,  by  J.  S.  Stuart-Glennie,  third  edition 
(Moxon,  Saunders  and  Co.);  Hand's  Aeathetica 
of  Muaical  Art,  trans.  W.  E.  Lawson,  Book  I., 
second  edition  (W.  Beeyes) ;  The  Qifta  of  CiviU 
iaation,  by  Dean  Church,  new  edition  (Mac- 
millan) ;  Madonna :  Verses  on  Our  Lady  and 
the  SainUy  by  the  Bey.  Matthew  Bussell,  S.J. 
(Dublin :  Gill) ;  The  Forgotten  Truth,  by  the 
Key.  C.  Bullock  {Eand  and  Heart  OSLce); 
Principles  and  Portraita,  by  C.  A.  Bartol 
(Boston :  Boberts) ;  British  Dogs,  Fart  X. 
{Bazaar  Office) ;  Practical  Trapping,  by  W. 
Carnegie  {Bazaar  Office) ;  Bicydea  and  Tricyclea 
of  the  Year,  by  H.  H.  Griffin  {Bazaar  Office) ; 
A  Catechiam  on  Geology  and  Sacred  Hiatory,  by 
E.  A.  Feakome  (Belfe  Bros.) ;  A  Critical  Out- 
line of  the  Literature  of  Germany,  by  A.  M. 
Selss,  second  edition,  reyised  and  enlarged 
(Longmans) ;  The  Protagoraa  of  Plato,  ed.,  &c., 
W.  Wayte,  third  edition  (Bell);  Second  Re- 
port of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Duchesa  of 
Marlborough" s  Fund  (Dublin);  Jordan's  Nibe- 
lunge,  1.  Lied,  zehnte  Auflage(Frankfurt-a-M. : 
Jordan);  &c. 


magazines  and  reviews. 

The  Deutache  Bundachau  for  May  is  an  excep 
tionally  good  number.  It  has  the  beginning  of 
a  story  by  Herr  Budolph  Lindau,  "  Die  KLeine 
WeJt,"  in  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  Japan, 
though  the  characters  are  English.  Herr 
Freger  contributes  an  exceedingly  interesting 
article  on  "  Psychogenesis ; "  he  striyes  to  in- 
yestigate  the  steps  in  the  process  of  the  deyelop- 
ment  of  the  will  and  the  understanding  m 
children.  His  conclusions  are  founded  upon  a 
careful  obseryation  of  the  moyements  of  children, 
and  his  connexion  between  these  and  the  expres- 
sion of  emotions  is  highly  ingenious.  Herr  yon 
Sarburg  writes  an  appreoiatiye  notice  from  the 
Liberal  Catholic  point  of  yiew  of  *^  Felix  Dupan- 
loup,"  the  late  Bishop  of  Orleans.  Herr 
Hirschfeld  giyes  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history 
and  capacities  of  the  **  Island  of  Cyprus,"  and 
points  out  that  history  for  3,500  years,  from 
Thutmes  III.  to  Queen  Victoria,  has  connected 
the  occupation  of  Cyprus  with  the  lordship  of 
the  East.  Herr  Ebers  contributes  a  yaluable 
riaumi  of  the  **  Modern  Besults  of  Egyptology," 
and  Berthold  Auerbach  writes  a  little  idyllic 
picture  of  a  day's  wandering  last  summer  under 
the  title  of ''  Bin  Tag  in  der  Heimath." 

In  the  Archivio  Storico  Italiano,  Signer  Morosi 
begins  a  paper  on  '*  The  Motiyes  of  Diocletian's 
Abdication."  The  first  instalment,  which  is  in 
the  current  number,  consists  of  an  examination 
of  preyious  theories,  and  points  out  the  diffi- 
culties which  each  of  them  raises.  Signer 
Bolando  writes  on  a  difficult  but  yery  important 
subject,  <*  The  Political  Geography  of  Imperial 
Italy  in  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Centuries ;  "  by 
*< Imperial  Italy"  he  means  that  portion  of 
Italy  which  was  under  the  Empire,  and  he 
endeayours  to  fix  the  geographical  limits  of 
the  seyeral  proyinces  and  to  note  their  yariations. 

The  Beuue  Historique  has  an  excellent  article 
by  M.  Vast  on  **  The  Siege  and  Capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks ;  "  it  is  grounded  on 
authorities  which  haye  come  to  light  since  the 
time  of  Gibbon  and  Hammer,  especially  the 
writings  of  George  Scholarius  and  Critobulus, 
who  wrote  in  Constantinople  in  the  reign  of 
Mahomet  II.  M.  Maury,  in  a  slight  article, 
*<  UneB^abilitation  de  C^sar  Borgia,"  discusses 
the  recent  works  of  Gregoroyius  and  Alyisi,  and 
concludes  tiiat  Caesar  Bor^a  is  not  so  black  as 
he  has  generally  been  painted,  and  that  his 
misdeeds  were  those  commonly  recognised  in 
the  politics  of  his  a^.  The  other  papers  in  the 
Bevue  are  continuations. 

The  April  and  May  numbers  of  the  Monaia' 


achrift  fiir  GeachicJUe  ilnd  Wiaaenachaft  des 
Judenthuma  contain  a  learned  and  well-written 
essay  on  the  life  and  works  of  Ibn  Djanakh 
(Abu'l-walid),  the  celebrated  Jewish  gram- 
marian and  lexicographer,  bom  at  Cordoya 
towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  The 
author,  M.  Joseph  Derenboarg.  has  lately 
brought  out  an  edition  of  the  Arabic  text,  with 
a  translation  of  Ibn  I)janakh's  smaller  works  and 
treatises.  His  son,  M.  Hartwig  Derenbourg,  has 
also  shared  in  this  labour  of  loye,  which  con- 
tributes so  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  best 
school  of  early  Jewish  scholarship. 

The  May  number  of  Le  Livre  contains  the 
usual  and  extremely  useful  articles  of  con- 
temporary bibliography.  But  the  section  in- 
tended  to  possess  more  permanent  yalue  has  no 
article  which  can  be  said  to  be  of  the  first 
interest.  Such  articles  as  it  does  contain,  how- 
eyer,  are  all  fairly  attractiye.  A  series  of 
'^Lettres  P^dantes,"  written  by  a  proyincial 
bibliophile,  under  tbe  scarcely  probable  name 
of  Dr.  Chrysostom  Mathanasius,  begins  well, 
with  a  description  of  a  book  of  horoscopes,  dKs. 
The  Paris  archiyes  and  municipal  libraries 
form  the  subject  of  another  paper;  there  is  a 
chronique  of  recent  book  sales,  which  perhaps 
should  haye  fallen  by  rights  into  the  modem 
portion;  and  a  paper  describing  two  newly 
discoyered  Groliers  which  it  is  said  will  come  to 
the  hammer  shortiy.  The  illustrations  of  the 
month  are  perhaps  more  attractiye  than  the 
letterpress.  One  is  a  full-siae  facsimile  of 
Victor  Hugo's  autograph  MS.,  giving  a  page 
from  Beligions  et  Religion,  from  which  it  appears 
yery  clearly  that  the  great  poet  is  not  of  those 
who  neyer  blot  a  line.  The  other  is  an  etching 
of  a  silyer-gilt  binding  of  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  an  exquisite  piece  of  work  both  as 
concerns  the  original  and  the  reproduction. 


OBITUARY. 


The  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Ash 
worth  at  Florence  on  the  17th  inst.  reached 
this  country  a  few  days  ago.  He  was  the  son 
of  Mr.  John  Ashworth,  of  Turton,  near  Bolton, 
and  was  born  there  in  1795.  From  early  man- 
hood he  was  connected  with  cotton  spinning, 
and  deeply  interested  in  the  progress  of  Lanca- 
shire. One  of  his  first  yentures  in  the  literary 
world  consisted  of  a  series  of  Statistical  Illus- 
trcUions  (1842)  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  Hundred  of  Salford. 
He  threw  himself  with  yigour  into  the  agita- 
tion against  the  Corn  Laws,  founding,  and 
throughout  its  existence  actiyely  supporting, 
the  celebrated  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  He 
published  seyeral  pamphlets  on  subjects  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  Manchester  men,  but  his  most 
ambitious  publication  contained  his  recollections 
of  Mr.  Cobden  and  the  history  of  the  League. 
It  was  published  in  1877,  and  passed  into  a 
second  edition  in  the  following  year. 

As  we  haye  already  mentioned,  M.  Paul  de 
Musset,  elder  brother  of  the  great  poet,  Alfred 
de  Musset,  has  just  died  in  Paris  at  the  age  of 
seyenty-six.  A  writer  of  jeal  talent  and  keen 
wit,  M.  Paul  de  Musset  was  eclipsed  by  the 
brilliancy  of  his  brother's  glory.  Still ,  educated 
readers  highly  appreciate  the  powers  of  narra- 
tion which  he  displayed  in  the  field  of  historical 
romance.  We  haye  from  his  pen  Mignard  et 
Rigaud  (1839),  Guise  et  Riom  (1840),  Xm  Femme$ 
de  la  Rigence  (1841),  Lea  Originaux  du  XVIJe 
Sikle  (1847).  His  chief  success  was  due  to  the 
noyel  of  Lui  et  Elle,  which  appeared  in  1859,  in 
answer  to  George  Sand's  noyel,  Elle  et  Lui. 
The  EUe  and  the  Lui  concealed  the  names  of  the 
famous  noyelist  and  the  famous  poet.  Eyerybody 
knew  that  they  had  loyed,  and  that  their  loye 
had  ended  ui^ppily.  Ghdorge  Sand  told  the 
story  of  Alfred  de  Musset's  misdeeds.  Paul  de 
Musset  undertook  to  teU  the  story  of  Gheorg« 
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Sand's  miBdeeds.  It  was,  it  most  be  confessed, 
a  rather  dreary  spectaole,  this  battle  over  a 
coffia.  Paul  de  Mosset  was  more  happily  in- 
spired when  he  published,  four  years  ago,  a 
bioeraphy  of  his  brother.  We  ooold  nave 
wished  it  more  complete ;  but  was  it  possible  for 
a  brother's  pen  to  set  down  the  whole  truth 
eonoeming  the  author  of  BoUa  ?  M.  Paul  de 
Musset  was  likewise  the  author  of  La  Bevanche 
de  Lauzun,  played  at  the  Od^on  in  1856. 


THB  OBSSASOCEKGAn  FAS3I0N-FLAY. 

The  unique  representation  of  the  Passion, 
crucifixion,  and  ascension  of  Ohrist  in  an  open- 
air  theatre,  built  after  the  old  Greek  model,  took 
place,  for  the  first  time  since  1871,  on  Whit 
Monday,  May  17,  and  was  repeated  on  the 
following  day  on  aooount  of  the  larse  number  of 
persons  who  could  not  obtain  admittance  on 
the  Monday.  ^ 

The  text  and  music  as  now  performed  are 
substantially  the  same  as  in  1850,  1860,  and 
1870-71.  The  text  is  that  of  Alois  Daisenberger, 
formerly  parish  priest  of  Oberammergau.  who 
improved  on  the  version  of  Othmar  Weiss; 
the  music  was  written  by  the  yiUage  school- 
master, Boohus  Dedler,  in  the  year  1810. 

The  two  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
Ftuaionupiel  are  the  introduction  of  a  chorus, 
which,  as  in  the  Qreek  drama,  acts  a  mediating 
part  between  actors  and  audience,  and  the 
employment  of  tableaux  vivanU  to  illustrate 
each  eyent  in  the  life  of  Ohrist  by  a  typical 
event  from  Old  Testament  history.  The  chorus 
consists  of  eighteen  persons  and  a  choragus, 
who  ascend  the  front  or  open  stage  at  the 
beginning  of  each  act;  the  choragus  addresses 
a  snort  speech  to  the  audience,  setting  forth  the 
subject  of  the  act ;  the  chorus  introduces  the 
taUoau  or  tableaux  with  appropriate  music,  and 
then  leaves  the  stage  to  make  way  for  the  actors. 
The  drama  proper  is,  therefore,  relieved  by 
intervals  of  music  and  pictorial  illustration, 
both  related  to  the  main  action.  The  value  of 
this  arrangement  is  great ;  the  modern  stage 
substitutes  for  it  irrelevant  music  and  incon- 
gruous conversation. 

The  text  of  the  Pataionsapiel  on  the  whole 
follows  the  gospel  narrative  very  closely ;  and 
seems  specially  modelled  on  the  Q-ospel  accord- 
ing to  St  John.  The  play  is  Ohnstian,  not 
specially  Oatholic,  in  tone;  thus  all  merely 
traditional  or  lefcendary  episodes  are  avoided, 
except  that  of  Yeronica,  in  the  fifteenth  act ; 
and  here  no  miraculous  impression  is  left  upon 
the  handkerchief  with  which  Ohrist  wipes  his 
brow.  The  debate  in  the  Sanhedrim  in  act  II. 
no  doubt  contains  much  that  is  not  recorded  in 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John ;  but  this  was  unavoidable 
if  the  debate,  of  which  we  have  only  a  meagre 
account,  was  to  be  represented  on  the  stage  at 
all.  The  play  here  rather  assists  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader  of  th0  gospels  than  presents 
him  with  any  new  incidents.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  scenes  in  which  the  despair  of  Judas 
is  developed.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are 

Soints  in  which  the  version  of  the  Passion-play 
iffers,  perhaps  unnecessariljr,  from  the  eospels. 
Thus  Judas,  instead  of  coming  forward  of  his 
own  accord  with  the  offer  of  betrayal,  is  solicited 
by  emissaries  from  the  Sanhedrim ;  and  after  the 
ifesurrection,  the  priests  enter>  led  by  Oaiaphas, 
and  attempt  to  bribe  the  soldiers  who  have 
watched  by  the  sepulchre  to  spread  the  story  of 
the  stealing  of  the  oody  of  Ohnst  by  his  disciples. 
Some  of  the  speeches,  introduced  in  various 
parts  of  the  play  to  meet  the  demands  of  dra. 
matic  necessity  or  propriety,  are  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  poetiofd.  Such  is  that  of  Mary 
Magdalene,  where  she  parts  from  her  master  at 
Bethany,  "0,  Du  emziffer  Freund  meiner 
Seele,''  and  again,  as  she  kneels  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross,  embracing  it  and  covering  it  with 


her  long  black  hair,  '*  Mein  Herz  hangt  mit  Dip 
am  Kreuze." 

The  conception  of  the  whole  play  is  dramatic, 
and  well  worked  out  The  first  scene  shows  us 
Jesus,  in  the  hour  of  his  greatest  popularity, 
brought  into  violent  collision  with  Judaism,  as 
represented  by  the  priests  and  Pharisees  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  offended  money-changers  and 
traders  of  the  Temple  on  the  other ;  we  have 
here  the  elements  of  the  coalition  which  ulti- 
mately brought  about  his  death.  The  last  act 
represents  the  final  triumph  of  the  Bedeemer. 
Siae  by  side,  through  successive  scenes,  we 
follow  the  life  of  Ohrist,  and  the  steps  by  which 
his  enemies  compass  his  destruction ;  and  the 
dramatic  interest  is  well  sustained  throughout. 

The  characters  of  Judas  and  Pilate  are  ex- 
cellently drawn;  one  understands  the  men 
better  after  witnessing  the  play.  Judas  is 
represented  as  having  attached  himself  to  Ohrist 
from  motives  of  gain,  and  in  expectation  of  the 
speedy  coming  of  a  temporal  kingdom.  Being 
disappointed  at  the  delay  of  his  hopes,  and 
filled  with  resentment  at  the  reproof  which  he 
receives  in  the  house  at  Bethany,  he  is  ready  to 
lend  an  ear  to  the  proposals  of  one  of  the 
money-changers  sent  oy  authority  of  the  San- 
hedrim. "ELiB  despair  and  suicide  are  vivid  and 
effective  scenes. 

Pilate  is  presented  with  a  success  which  leaves 
nothing  to  oe  desired.  His  refusal  to  condemn 
an  innocent  man,  his  sincere  admiration  of  the 
character  and  noble  bearing  of  Ohrist,  his 
melancholy  and  pitying  speech,  "  Was  ist 
Wahrheit  r  "  give  us  one  side  of  his  character ; 
but  he  is  not  courageous  enough  to  be  the  only 
friend  of  the  friendless,  and  when  he  is  dis- 
appointed in  his  expectation  that  the  people 
wlU  support  Ohrist — his  speech  when  he  asks 
them  whether  they  will  prefer  one  of  the  vilest 
of  men  to  the  pattern  of  all  excellence  is  very 
fine— he  yields  to  the  combined  fury  of  priest 
and  mob.  The  part  is  admirably  played  by 
Thomas  Bendl;  his  enunciation  is  clear  and 
free  from  dialect,  and  his  presence  commanding. 

The  Ohrist  of  Joseph  Maier  is  a  successful 
performance  of  an  extremely  difficult  part.  His 
personal  appearance  is  eminentiy  well  adapted  for 
the  character,  though  the  dark  brown  hair  is  at 
variance  with  our  traditional  picture  of  Ohrist. 
Some  who  witnessed  the  performance  of  1850 
regard  the  impersonation  of  Tobias  Plunger 
as  superior  in  mildness  and  sweetness,  though 
they  admit  that  Joseph  Maier  has  a  grander 
presence.  The  latter  is  always  dignified,  and 
sometimes  rises  to  the  sublime.  Nothing  could 
be  better  than  his  acting  in  the  scene  of  the 
*'  Last  Supper,'*  where  the  washing  of  the  dis- 
ciples' feet  presents  such  great  difficulties ;  and 
his  long  silence  in  the  scenes  before  Oaiaphas 
and  Herod  is  most  impressive.  The  only  fault 
that  one  has  to  find  is  with  his  voice,  which 
is  hijgh  pitched  and  somewhat  monotonous, 
occasionally  almost  giving  one  the  impression 
of  apathy.  But  his  rendering  of  the  last  words 
in  tiie  Orucifixion  scene,  ''Es  ist  voUbracht: 
Yater,  in  deine  Hande  empfehle  ich  meinen 
Geist,"  is  magnificent.  Throughout  this 
scene  the  expression  of  pain  is  finely  moderated, 
like  that  upon  the  face  of  Laocoon ;  there  is  not 
much  blood  on  the  hands  or  feet,  and  the 
spectacle  of  this  living  crucifix  is  terribly 
beautiful.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  and 
written  about  the  intense  effort  which  it  must 
require  on  the  part  of  Joseph  Maier  to  sustain 
himself  for  nearly  twenty  minutes  on  the  cross. 
This  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  His  feet  rest  upon 
a  small  board,  and  there  are  hooks,  not  per- 
ceived by  the  audience,  by  which  the  body  is 
prevented  from  falling  forward  and  the  arms 
supported. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  may  endorse  the 
verdict  of  Edward  Devrient,  that  the  Ammer- 
gau  play  proves  that  the  Passion  of  Ohrist  can 
be  represented  dramatically  on  the  stage,  in 


spite  of  the  fact  that  he  only  siffers  and  doei 
not  act.  Through  his  voluntary  election  of 
suffering  the  indignities  and  wrongs  which  he 
endures  appear  as  so  many  great  actions. 

The  least  well-sustainea  parts  are  those  of  the 
Virgin  and  Mary  Maedalene :  the  latter  espeoiAlly 
seems  qualified  neither  by  the  gift  of  acting  nor 
by  ade^quate  physical  endowments.  Gaiaphae  and 
the  priest  Nathanael  are  excellently  played  by 
Johann  Lang  and  Sebastian  Lang,  thoagh  the 
former  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  a  wwn 
cold,  and  the  speech  of  the  latter  is  not  alwaje 
free  from  a  slight  touch  of  Bavarian  patoit. 

A  word  of  praise  must  also  be  given  to  the 
hand  which  has  directed  the  whole  performanos. 
Here  again  we  observe  the  studied  moderation 
which  takes  care  so  to  present  the  terrible  as 
not  to  make  it  horrible.  Li  this  respect  the 
scene  where  Ohrist  is  scourged  by  the  soldiers 
that  in  which  he  is  struck  and  thrown  dovn, 
and  that  of  the  suicide  of  Judas  are  eminently 
free  from  any  offence  against  good  taste.  The 
blows  fall  lightly  or  do  not  struce  at  all,  and  the 
ciutain  falls  as  Judas  ascends  the  tree.  Again, 
the  bloody  sweat  of  the  garden  of  Gkthsemane 
— the  literal  presentation  of  which  is  demanded 
by  the  realism  of  the  whole  plav— is  so  man- 
aged as  not  to  be  hideous.  A  few  things  are 
disappointing  —  the  appearance  of  the  an)^U 
throughout  the  play,  and  the  incongruous  effect 
of  the  tableau  representing  Jonah  cast  up  from 
the  whale's  belly — the  supposed  type  of  the 
Besurrection.  It  would  be  well,  too,  if  the 
descent  from  the  cross  could  be  managed  more 
speedily ;  and  some  of  the  tableaux  are  not  seen 
to  full  advantage  owing  to  the  depth  of  the 
stage,  which  is  lighted  only  from  the  front. 
For  the  tableaux  the  stage  should  dope  up- 
wards, and  be  lighted  from  behind. 

The  music  of  Dedler  is  generally  pleasing 
and  sometimes  very  effective.    Speoudlj  beau- 
tiful are  the  passages — 
<*  Aoh  Sie  kommt,  die  Scheidestunde  "  (set HI). 
«<  Doch  dies  Gewachse  der  Natur  "  (act  V.). 
«ahr  Felsen  Gabaon  "  (act  VH.). 
**3eht,  welch  ein  Mensoh  "  (act  IX.). 
The  solos  were  not  powerfully  rendered,  and 
the   performance   of    the   band   is  deddedly 
capable  of  great  improvement 

rerhaps  the  most  suooessful^part  of  the  vhole 
Passion-play  is  the  tableaux  vivanUt  which 
take  place  within  the  smaller  or  central  stage. 
Great  artistic  skill  is  shown  in  the  attitudes  and 
grouping.  Some  of  the  best  are  the  expulsion 
of  Adam  and  Eve  from  Paradise,  the  parting  of 
the  young  Tobias  from  his  parents,  the  feeding 
of  the  Israelites  by  manna,  and  the  return  of 
the  spies  bringing  the  grapes  of  Eshool  from 
Canaan.  The  last  two  are  types  of  the  Host 
and  Chalice  of  the  Euchanst  respectirelf. 
and  in  each  of  them  several  hundred  persooi 
appear.  Other  excellent  ones  are  Sam- 
son derided  by  the  Philistines  and  Adam 
tilling  the  soil  in  the  sweat  of  hie  brow--ths 
latter  the  type  of  the  agony  of  Gethsemane; 
and,  last,  but  not  least,  the  treacherous  kus 
given  by  Joab  to  Amasa — the  type  of  uw 
betrayal  of  Judas.  The  lovely  mnsio,  with  its 
refrain  of  "Ihr  Felsen  Gabaon,"  the  echo- 
answer  which  comes  from  behind  the  rocks,  and 
the  fine  group  on  the  stage  convey  together  an 
impression  never  to  be  forgotten,  in  these 
taMeaux  the  Ammergauers  have  an  opportuiuty 
of  showing  their  sense  of  form,  a  sense  dere- 
loped  by  tie  art  of  designing  and  carving  heau- 
tiful  figures  in  wood  and  ivory  to  which  the 
people  have  been  for  generations  devoted.  And 
this  skill  in  design  is  seen  to  be  the  special 
excellence  of  the  Ammergauers,  not  ^^JJ^ 
the  tableaux,  but  in  the  play  itself,  many  of  tw 
most  effective  scenes  of  which  depend  more  upon 
grouping  than  acting. 

The  theatre  of  Ammergau  has  been  oRsn 
compawd.  to  a  (Jreek  theatre;  and  the  ooa- 
parisoiPMS  doubt  justified  by  its  «<»««  ** 
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the  ohoroa— like  the  oroheetra  in  every  respect 
except  in  not  bein^  rounded  or  on  a  level  with 
the  stage  proper— its  roof  of  sky  opening  up  a 
view  of  the  surrounding  hills  and  its  immove- 
able house  of  Pilate  and  house  of  Annas,  re- 
minding one  BO  forcibly  of  the  fixed  house  of 
Oieon  or  of  Hegio  on  the  Boman  stage.    But 
it  would  be  more  exact  to  describe  it  as  a  Greek 
theatre  without  the  advantages  which  a  Greek 
theatre  possessed  for  seeing  and  hearing.    The 
distance  from  which  the  voice  has  to  reach  the 
occupants  of  the  tar  seats  is  as  great ;  but  no 
arrangements  are  made  for  increasing  or  con- 
fining the  sound ;  and  in  a  Greek  thsatre  the 
tiers  of  seats  ascended  at  such  an  angle  as  to 
enable  every  spectat<nr  to  see  with  comfort  over 
the  heads  of  those  in  front  of  him,  as  the  ruins 
at  Syracuse  bear  witness.    This  cannot  be  said 
of  the  Ammergau  theatre — at  least  not  of  the 
most  expensive  places.   The  stalls  (Logen)  are  so 
placed  and  built  as  to  make  seeing  difficult  and 
hicaring  slmost  impossible,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  few  actors;  and  the  only  chance   for   the 
spectator  is  to  get  into  one  of  the  uncovered 
and  backless  seats  in  front,  which  are  priced  at 
two  shillings.  The  authorities  publish  a  **  Text- 
buoh"  containing  the   words   of   the   choral 
songs,  but  they  take  every  precaution  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  the  woras  of  the  dialogue — 
evidently  fearing  that  the  play  might  be  re- 
produced elsewhere.     One  is  therefore  entirely 
dependent  upon  one's  ears  for  the  due  apprecia- 
tion of  this  highly  elaborated  drama. 

£.  A.  SoNNENSOHsnr. 
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IN  OHAUOER. 
Oambridga :  May  24, 1880. 

In  a  letter  upon  Ohancer's  Prioress's  Nun- 
Ohaplain  (Academy,  May  22,  v.  385),  Mr. 
FomiTall  takes  occasion  to  say  tnat  **  no  one 
has  been  able  to  make  oat  who  St.  Loy  was. 
St.  Louis,  St.  Eligius,  &o.,  haye  been  sug- 
gested," and  so  on. 

Mr.  Fumiyall  ought  to  know  perfectly  well 
that  his  **  &c."  means  nothing.  No  solutions 
beyond  the  two  of  <' St.  Louis''  and  ''Si 
Eligius  "  have  oyer  been  made.  Of  these  two, 
the  former  suggestion  is  a  mere  reckless  guess, 
and  simply  false.  The  latter  is  well  known,  at 
least  to  some  students  of  Ohauoer,  to  be  the 
right  solution;  and  it  was  pointed  out  forty 
years  ago  at  least.  I  need  hardly  insist  that 
the  suggestions  of  a  modem '*  Sister"  about 
the  oatlu  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  worthless, 
because  it  is  to  her  credit  that  I  say  so. 

La  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry^  vol. 
ii.»  p.  200,  ed.  1840,  the  solution  is  given  ; 
with  a  statement  that  the  name  occurs  in 
another  passage  in  Chaucer  and  in  Sir  David 
Lyndesay's  Monarche,  I  quote  these  passages, 
and  another  firom  Sir  T.  More : — 

*' I  pray  god  sane  thee  and  seint  Loy,'^ 
Chaucer,  Six-text  edition,  ed.  Faraivall, 
groap  D,  1564. 

"  Saact  BUnt  he  doith  itraitly  stand, 
Ane  new  hors  sohoo  in  tyll  his  hand." 

Sir  D.  Lyndesay,  Monarche,  2299. 
"Seint  Loy  we  make  an  honeleohe,  and  mast 
let  oar  horse  rather  renne  vnshod  and  marre  his 
hoofe,  than  to  ihooe  him  on  his  daye,  which  we 
mast  for  that  point  more  religioosly  kepe  high  and 
holy  then  Ester  day." 

Sir  T.  More,  A  DkUogue,  &o.,  b.  ii.,  c.  10, 
ed.  1577,  pp.  194  f. 
This  affords  positive  proof  that  Loy  is  short 
Ehy ;  and  Eloy  is  the  French  Eloi,  the  usual 
name  for  St.  Eugius,  who  is  well  known  to  be 
the  patron  saint  of  goldsmiths  Tand  afterwards 
of  farriers),  as  is  shown  at  lengtn  in  one  of  the 
volumes  lately  issued  by  P.  Ijacroix^I  think 
it  is  in  the  one  that  treats  of  Science  and  Art  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 

The  life  of  St.  Eligius  is  duly  given  in  Butler's 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  Dec.  1.  i  transcribe  one 
rather  curious  passage :— 

"  St.  Owen  relates  many  miracles  which  followed 
his  death,  and  informs  as  that  the  holy  abbess,  St. 
Aarea,  who  was  swept  off  by  a  pestilence,  .  .  . 
was  advertised  of  her  last  hour  some  time  before  it, 
by  a  comfortable  vision  of  St,  EUgitu,** 

Ohaucer's  meaning  is  plain  enough.  The 
Prioresse,  in  "  shotting  her  discourse  "  in  the 
usual  mediaeval  manner,  abstained  from  using 
sacred  and  Scriptural  names.  But  the  carter 
^d  not ;  he  prayed  to  Gh>d  and  St.  Loy  both. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  "  Freres  Tale," 
where  the  old  woman,  visited  by  the  summoner, 
swears  by  "Ohrist  Jesu,  king  of  kings,"  and 
then  *'  by  lady  saint  Mary,"  both  strong  ex- 
pressions for  an  old  lady,  and  even  more  so  than 
the  Bummoner's  exclamation  ''by  the  sweet 
saint  Ann,"  in  return  for  which  the  old  woman 
at  once  commits  him  to  **  the  devil  rough  and 
black  of  hue." 

I  think  this  is  enouRrh  to  show  that,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Fumiyall's  own  advice,  which  I 
heartily  endorse,  it  is  best  to  '*  leave  the  text 
alone,  and  wait  for  someone  else  with  a  better 
head."  Waltbb  W.  Skbat. 


7  Coombe  Terraoe,  Teigmnoiifli :  ICay  2S,  1680. 
I   take   the    opportunity   afforded  by   Mr. 
Furniyall's  haying  brought  forward  this  subject 


in  to-da3r's  Aoademt  to  supplement  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  Benedictine  nun  by  an  ex- 
planation which  occurred  to  me  some  time  ago 
(and  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not — ^thou^ 
obvious  enough — ^been  proposed  before),  but 
which  seemed  hardly  worth  publishing  until  the 
question  again  came  under  cuscussion. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  remark  of  the  Sister 
who  has  given  the  valuable  information  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Fumivall,  that  **  Seint  Loy  " 
was  no  real  name.  Besides  the  fatal  objection 
that  swearing  by  St.  Eloi  or  St.  Louis  would  be 
nothing  out  of  the  common,  it  would  be  very  odd 
that  the  initial  e  of  Ehi  (whose  omission,  besides, 
would  spoil  the  metre)  should  be  lost  in  so  many 
MSS. ;  while  Louis  is  at  once  excluded  by  the 
facts  that  in  Ohaucer's  time,  as  now  (Leuns), 
tiiis  name  was  dissyllabic,  and  had  final  s, 
whereas  loy  rhymes  on  coy.  I  believe  seint  loy 
to  be  nothing  but  the  French  saijtte  hi  (Latin 
sanctam  legem),  a  very  common  expression  for 
the  Scriptures,  or  rather  for  Ohristian  doctrine ; 
unfortunately  I  have  no  books  here,  or  I  should 
be  able  to  give  several  instances  of  the  phrase 
par  la  loi  sainie,  and  of  similar  expressions 
referring  to  heathen  creeds.  The  word  loi,  in 
its  earlier  and  Norman  form  lei,  was  borrowed, 
with  the  meaning  it  has  above,  long  before 
Ohaucer's  time;  Middle-English  lay  and  loy 
(with  their  compounds  allay  and  alloy)  are 
French  doublets,  \ikepeise  sjid  poise,  convey  and 
convoy. 

Ohaucer,    as  is   well   known,    preserves  in 
various    half-French    phrases    the    dissyllabic 
feminine  form  saints  of  the  Old-French  adjective 
saint,  which  accordingly  is  written  seinte  in  these 
cases  in  the  best  MBS.  of  the  Canterbury  Tales ; 
that  few  or  none  of  them  (if  I  recollect  right) 
have  the  final  e  in  this  case  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that,  as  2ot  has  nothing  in  its  meaning 
to  show  an  Englishman  its  ^nder,  there  was 
only  the  metre  (a  frail  protection)  to  prevent  the 
scribes  replacing  the  uncommon  seinte  by  the 
common   seint.     In   any  case  (as   mentioned 
above)  an  unaccented  e  is  here  wanted  for  the 
metre ;  the  attempt  to  make  the  line  scan  by 
resolving  nas  into  ne  was  is,  I  believe,  creating 
a  philological  monstrosity,  and  I  can  speak  no 
more  favourably  of  tacking  a  final  e  on  to  ooth, 
and  explaining  it  as  genitive  plural  instead  of 
nominative    singular.       Moreover,    Ohaucer's 
metre,  a  compromise  between  the  Bomanic  and 
Teutonic  systems,  is  of  that  primitive  character 
which  is  closely  associated  with  the  simplest 
musical  rhythm.    Li  his  heroic  verse  the  five 
even  syllables  (allowing  for  the  cases  of  trun- 
cated first  foot  and  of  trisyllabic  feet)  would 
almost  all  be  primarily  or  secondarily  accented 
if  the  line  were  read  as  prose,  while  the  odd 
syllables  woidd,  in  most  oases,  be  quite  un- 
accented (such  dissyllables  as  April,  wynnyng, 
constitutins:  nearly  all  the  exceptions),  so  that 
we  generally  get  a  monotonous  five- bar  line, 
each  bar  consisting  of  an  unaccented  and  an 
accented  note.    I  need  hardly  point  out  that 
the  emendations  ne  was  and  oothe  spoil  this 
rhythm  by  putting  the  naturally  unaccented 
was  (or  nas)  and  by  into  stressed  places,  and  the 
accented  seint  into  an  unstressed  one;  whereas 
the  reading  seinte,  by  putting  but  and  seint  into 
stressed  places,  maintains  uie  agreement  be- 
tween the  ordinary  prose  rhythm  of  tiie  line 
and  the  five-measure  rhythm  in  which  Ohaucer 
wrote.    As  to  meaning,  grammar,  and  metre, 
therefore,  the  explanation  of  the  Prioress's  oath 
as  the  French  saints  loi,  and  the  consequent 
reading «ein<e  loy  (*'  Hir*  gretteste  ooth  nas  but : 
'  By  semte  loy ! '  ^'),  appear  to  me  to  deserve  the 
favourable  consideration  of  Ohaucer  students. 

HeITRY  NiOOL. 


r^.    ..     .  (^pndon:  May24,1880. 

I  venture  to  thinlc  that  we  can  hardly  dispose 
of  the  word  **oath"  in  such  an  arbitrary 
planner  aa  that  which  supposes  S.  Eloy  to  be  a 
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fable  or  a  nonentity,  so  that  to  Bwear  by  it 
would  be  irreprehen«ible.  An  oath  is  an  oath, 
but  I  do  not  suspect  **  Eglantine  "  of  swearing. 
It  seems  to  be  an  ejaculation,  or  rather  inyoca- 
tion,  of  S.  £loi  by  a  nervous  rider,  in  the  sense 
of  '*  marry  come  up,'*  8.  Eloi  beiog  invoked 
or  horses  (Beoon,  i.  139,  ii.  536,  where  a  new 
Saint  '*Sweetlad"  is  mockingly  introduced); 
and  people  ''  commended  themselves  and  horses 
toOodand  S.  Loye''  (Hooper,  i.  310\  S.  Loye 
having  constructed  a  saddle  of  peculiar  excel- 
lence for  ^S^g  Dagobert.  Is  not  this  a  simpler 
explanation  of  the  expression  ? 

The  Homilist  says,  *' S.  Loy  is  the  horse 
leech.  If  we  remember  God  sometimes  yet  we 
join  to  Him  another  helper  using  these  sayings, 
such  as  learn  'Qod  and  S.  Kicholas  be  my 
speed ; '  such  as  neese  *  God  help  and  S.  John ; ' 
to  the  horse  'Gt>d  and  S.  Loy  save  thee.'" 
What  Chaucer  means  is  that  the  Prioress  did 
not  abuse  God's  holy  name,  but  simply  called 
on  S.  Loy.  The  carter  cries  in  the  "Friar*s 
Tale'*  to  his  horse  Lyerd  (like  Ursewick  and 
Grisell,  the  name  of  one  of  the  king's  trotting 
horses,  Aoc,  44,  Edw.  III.),  "  I  pray  God  save 
thy  body  and  Saint  Loy." 

S.  L^  is  depicted  on  the  rood-screens  of 
Potter  Heigham  and  Hempton ;  an  hospital  ij^t 
Cambridge  and  the  church  of  Darrington  are 
dedicated  in  his  honour,  as  in  some  particulars 
he  corresponded  to  our  own  St.  Dunstan. 

Acting  on  Mr.  Fumivall's  hint  that  light 
could  be  thrown  by  those  who  have  studied  the 
conventual  system   in    England    upon    those 

Jortions  of  Chaucer  which  relate  to  the  subject, 
may  point  out  that 

1.  The  prioress  was  a  conventual  not  a 
daustral  prioress— that  is,  a  prioress  not  having 
an  abbess  as  superior.  The  Constitutions  of  the 
Legate  Othobon  say :— '  *  Abbatissa.  seu  priorissa, 
et  caeterae  quae  monasterio  praesunt,  monas- 
teria  non  exeant  nisi  pro  evidenti  monasterii 
utilitate  vel  necessitate  urgente  et  cum  societate 
honesta  "  (tit.  63) ;  hence  she  was  accompanied 
by  her  nun-chaplain,  who  was  "  testis  inno- 
centiae  £uae,"  as  in  the  case  of  the  chaplain  of 
the  abbot  or  prior  (Lyndw.,  206).  Lyndwood 
observes: — '*£ti|km  abbatissa  monasteriuni  exire 
non  debet  nisi  cum  honesta  et  decenti  societate, 
et  tamen  non  nisi  ex  certa  causa,"  and  adds 
that  in  England  greater  liberty  was  allowed  to 
nuns  than  was  permitted  by  the'  Boman  canon 
law,  which  restricted  the  indulgence  to  two 
oases— serious  illness  and  the  duty  of  doing 
homage  or  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  (Proy., 
lib.  iii.,  tit.  20). 

2.  As  she  had  been  trained  in  the  school  of 
Stratford  atte  Bow  she  was  a  Benedictine.  At 
Minster,  Sheppey,  I  found  at  the  Dissolution 
mention  (independently  of  the  curate  or  parish 
priest)  of  two  chaplain-priests  who  served  the 
conventual  altars  and  the  confessor's  chamber 
over  the  gatehouse.  Usually  the  title  of 
prioress  was  given  to  the  superior  of  the  nun- 
nery which  was  under  the  supervision  of  a 
monastery  and  not  of  the  bishop. 

3.  Of  two  brasses  of  abbesses  remaining,  one 
at  Elstow,  0. 1630.  represents  her  with  a  pastoral 
staff  on  the  right  arm ;  the  other,  at  Denham, 
c  1640,  shows  her  in  a  cloak  or  mantle,  wimple, 
and  veiJL  There  is  a  third  at  Nether  Wallop, 
0.  1436.  Sculptures  at  Ely  and  a  portraiture 
in  glass  engraved  by  Bentham  show  the 
abbess  S.  Etheldreda  holding  a  staff;  there  is  a 
similar  figure  of  the  foui^eenth  century  in 
Boyal  IAS.  2,  B,  vii.  Possibly  the  conventual 
prioress  may  have  adopted  the  staff  when  some 
of  the  cathedral  priors  were  permitted  its  use. 

Maokekzib  £.  C.  Walcott. 


the  prioress  never  said  anything  stronger  than 
••in  faith,**  "by  my  faith."  Boquefort  gives 
**  Par  sa  loy ;  Par  sa  foi,  en  bonne-foi,  en  honndte 
homme. ' '  There  would  be  no  conscious  reference 
in  the  words  to  the  Christian  Law  or  Faith  so  as 
to  turn  them  into  an  oath.  Even  •'  by  St.  Law" 
would  not  be  an  oath,  any  more  than  ''by  St 
Grace,  St  Gentleness,"  ftc. 

Dame  Mary  asks  for  two  corrections  in  my 
last  week's  letter:  ••Ethel(2red"  for  «< Ethel- 
red,"  **  «e  servira"  for  *'  servira." 

F.  J.  FXTBNIYALL. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF   FOLK-LORE. 

Otttltaan,  BuniM,  S.W. :  May  24, 1880. 
I  hope  I  am  not  too  late  to  say  a  word  upon 
this  important  matter.  Bat  with  reference  to 
Mr.  Axon's  remark  that  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  any  English  library  has  yet 
made  a  special  collection  of  fulk-lore  books 
(see  ante,  March  6,  1880),  I  would  observe  that, 
upon  the  formation  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society  in 
1878,  I  spoke  of  the  importance  of  collecting  a 
folk-lore  library  to  the  hbrarian  of  the  London 
Library,  who,  with  his  usual  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  members  of  that  institution,  set 
about  gathering  in  folk-lore  books.  Although 
the  London  Library  cannot  boast  so  magnificent 
a  collection  as  Harvard  College,  it  has  a  very 
fair  assortment,  and  is  daily  growing  richer. 
It  is  also,  perhaps,  interesting  to  observe  that, 
beside  Harvard  College  and  the  London 
Library,  the  following  libraries  subscribe  to 
the  Folk- Lore  Society's  publications  i^The 
Society  of  Antiquaries;  Library  of  Congress, 
Washinn^ton  ;  Gottingen  University  Library  ; 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore ;  London 
Institution ;  Mercantile  Library,  Philadelphia ; 
Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow;  Manchester  Free 
Library  ;  Middlesborough  Free  Library ;  Stock- 
holm Boval  Library — all  of  which  should  con- 
tain oollections  of  more  or  less  extent  and 
value.  As  I  am  now  writing  on  a  subject 
connected  with  the  bibliography  of  folk-lore, 
perhaps  I  may  add  that  the  Folk-Lore  Society 
hope  very  shortly  to  be  prepared  with  their 
tentative  list  of  book-titles  to  be  sent  round  to 
members  and  others  for  additions. 

G.  L.  GOMHE. 


London :  May  35, 1880. 

On  «*  Seynt  Loy,"  I  ought  to  have  said  last 
week  that  hy  is,  no  doubt,  the  Old-French  hy 

ilaw),  and  that  by  "  Hire  gretteste  ooth  ne  was 
^ut  by  Seynt  Loy,^'  Chaucer  probably  meant  that 
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SCIENCE. 

CUBBENT  SCIENTIPIO  LITEBATUEE. 
The  Science  of  Voice  Production  and  Voice  Pn^ 
aervaiion.  Bjr  Gordon  Holmes.  (Ohatto  aud 
Windus.)  This  is  an  abridgment,  for  the  uae 
of  speakers  and  singers,  of  a  larger  work  by 
the  same  author.  It  gives  a  luoid  account  of 
the  structure  and  function  of  the  organs  oon- 
cemed  in  vocalisation,  illustrated  by  a  suffioieat 
number  of  woodcuts.  This  is  followed  by  two 
excellent  chapters  on  the  oultiyation  of  the 
Yoioe  and  on  tke  proper  means  of  preserfiog  it 
Just  as  the  curious  medley  of  tnditions  by 
which  the  training  of  oandidates  for  atbletic 
honours  used  to  be  governed  has  given  place  to 
a  system  of  rules  based  on  ascertained  physio- 
logical data,  so  the  variety  of  (Usoordant  methods 
adopted  by  famous  speakers  and  singers  for  the 
management  and  preservation  of  the  voice  have, 
ia  recent  years,  been  sifted  and  simplified  in 
accordance  with  general  hygienic  laws.  The 
existing  state  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject 
is  well  reflected  in  the  present  work,  whose  size 
is  moderate,  and  which  is  admirably  printed 
and  got  up. 

The  Watering  Places  and  Mineral  Springiof 
Oermany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland,    By  Edwaid 
Quttmann,  M.D.     (Sampson  Low  and  Oo.) 
This  is,  substantially,  a  guide  book  for  the  ute 
of  that  large  section  of  the  public  which  likes 
to  combine  the  search  after  health  with  the 
amusement  of  foreign  travel.    After  some  pre- 
liminary chapters   of  a  general   nature,  the 
author  proceeds  to  give  a  short  but  adequate 
account  of  nearly  all  the  watering  places  of 
G-ermany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland.    In  con- 
nexion with  this  part  of  the  work  he  gives  m 
a  useful  map  on  which  the  names  of  the  yarioofl 
baths  are  marked  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  their 
special  character  (whether  alkaline  or  chsly- 
bead,  &c.}  at  a  glance.    A  third  part  of  tbe 
treatise  is  devoted  to  the  chemical  compofltioa 
and  remedial  uses  of  the  divers  watets.  The 
information  given  is  dear  and  to  the  point;  the 
author,  with  much  good  sense,  avoiding  diipntei 
topics  and  the  tendency  to  exaggeration  vluch 
is  a  besetting  sin  of  most  writers  on  the  snbjeet 
of  balneology.    The  concluding  chapters  of  the 
book  deal  with  climatic  health-resorts,  espeeiallT 
in  reference  to  pulmonary  consumption,  and 
with  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  "  cures,"  such 
as  the  grape-cure,  whey-cure,  &c.,  which  are  in 
great  favour  among  our  Continental  neighbours. 
Comparative  tables  of  the  chief  mineral  con- 
stituents of  the  different  waters  are  added,  and 
the  value  of  the  whole  for  reference  is  much 
enhanced  by«a  double  Index.    Altogether,  the 
book  deserves  the  praise  of  being  well  adapted 
for  its  purpose.    A  similar  treatise  on  the  baths 
and  waters  of  our  own  country  and  of  France 
would  be  of  real  service  both  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  medical  profession  and  to  the  general 
public. 

Health.  By  W.  H.  Corfield,  M.A,  M.D. 
(Oxon.).  (C.KeganPaulandCo.)  This  volume 
contains  nineteen  lectures  delivered  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Trades'  Guild  of  Learning  and 
of  the  National  Health  Society.  The  first  seven 
give  a  popular  summary  of  general  anatomy 
and  physiology.  Two  more  are  devoted  to  the 
health  of  the  individual.  The  remainder  de^ 
with  hygiene,  strictly  so  called— air,  food  and 
drink,  water,  climate,  houses  and  towns,  small- 
pox and  other  communicable  diseases.  Thd 
information  is  excellent,  and  it  is  given  in  clear 
and  intelligible  lanffuage.  The  style  is  occasion- 
ally  rather  diffuse,  but  this  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  speaker's  words  were  taken  *)«J 
in  short-hand.  Taken  alto^ther,  the  tfiot 
deserves  much  praiae  and  is  likely  to  proTS 
very  useful.  ^^ 

Long  Life  8eriesAl.-Mng  Lifi  and  S<mio 
Beach  It.    2.  The  Throat  and  the  Voice.    3.  i^ 
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Mouih  and  the  Teeth.  (Ward,  Look  and  Co.) 
The  need  for  this  series  of  litUe  vorks  is  not 
Ywy  apfmrent,  as  substantially  the  same  ground 
is  oovered  by  a  publication  which  we  reviewed 
some  time  ago — the  "  Health  Primers  "  pub- 
lished by  Hmwicke  and  bogue.  The  resem- 
blance between  the  two  sets  of  books  is  inoreased 
by  their  being  got  up  in  boards  of  the  same 
colour  and  general  appearance.  A  comparison 
of  their  contents  tells  most  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  older  series.  The  three  little  volumes 
now  before  us  are  unobjectionable  in  matter 
and  style ;  that  is  all  that  need  be  said  about 
them* 


HOTES  OF  TRAVEL. 

Ox  May  31  the  Boyal  Geoa:raphical  Society 
will  celebrate  its  fiftieth  anniversary  without 
any  of  the  parade  incidental  to  jubilees, 
centenaries,  and  the  like.  The  royal  medals 
and  the  public  schools  prize  medals  will  be 
distributed,  and  the  outgoing  president,  the  Earl 
of  Northbrook,  will  deliver  an  address  on  the  geo- 
graphical >7ork  of  the  past  year.  It  is  probable 
that  Lord  Aberdare  will  be  elected  president  for 
the  ensTiing  year.  The  society  was  formed  on 
May  24,  1890,  and  the  number  of  its  ordinary 
fellows  has  increased  from  about  600  in  1850  to 
3,400  at  the  present  time.  The  French  Geo- 
graphical Society  was  established  nine  years 
earlier,  and  on  December  31,  1879,  had  1,833 
ordinary  members. 

Ajt  African  Committee  has  recently  been 
formed  at  Naples  to  promote  the  exploration  of 
East  Central  Africa  by  Italians,  and  to  protect 
national  interests  in  that  region. 

The  French  branch   of  the   International 
African  Association  have  voted  £2,000  for  the 
eetabliBhment  of  their  East  African  station  for 
scientific  observations  in  TJsagara.    M.  Bioyet, 
who  will  be  placed  in  charge  of  it,  has  been 
stadyiog  for  some  months  at  the  Montsouris 
Observatory,  at  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
and  Jatterly  at  the  Marseilles  Observatory,  and 
he  is  said  to  be  fully  qualified  to  take  astro- 
nomical, meteorological,  and  other  necessary  ob- 
servations. M.  Sergere,  of  Marseilles,  who  was  to 
leave  for  Zanzibar  at  the  same  time  as  M.  Bioyet, 
has  entered  into  a  contract  to  erect  the  necessary 
buildings  for  his  station,  so  that  M.  Bioyet  wiU 
be  spared  all  the  preliminary  difficulties  which 
the  Belgian  expeditions  have  had  to  encounter, 
and    he    will    thus    enter   upon    his   duties 
under  peculiarly  favourable  circumstances.    M. 
Sergere,  as  we  have  before  stated,  is  going  to 
EiLst  Africa  to  carry  out  a  commercial  scheme 
on  a  somewhat  gi^ntic  scale  in  connexion,  to 
a  great  extent,  with  the  numerous  expeditions 
now  working  in  that  region.    He  intends  to 
form  an  immense  dep6t  at  Tabora,  in  Unyan- 
yembe,  with  buildiQgs  that  will  accommodate 
1,200  men,  where  expeditions  will  be  able  to 
refit  and  obtain  means  of  transport ;  he  will 
also  organise  a  chain  of  commuoications  with 
Zanribar,  Uganda,  and  the  lake  region  generally. 
He  has  already  had  several  years'  experience  on 
the  East  Coast,  so  that  he  is,  no  doubt,  fully 
aware  of  the  difficulties  which  at  the  outset 
must  inevitably  surround  such  an  enterprise 
in  a  region  which  but  a  few  years  ago  was 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  Europeans. 

The  Oongr^s  International  des  Sciences 
Gtfograpluques,  which  met  for  the  first  time  at 
Antwerp,  and  afterwards  in  1875  at  Paris,  is  to 
hold  its  third  session  at  Yenice  in  tbe  latter 
part  of  October  1881. 

Nsws  has,  it  is  stated,  been  received  in  St. 
Petersburg  that  Mr.  B.  Delmar  Morgan  had 
reacbed  Semipalatinsk,  and  had  started  on  his 
southward  journey  to  Kuldja.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  Ibondation  for  tbe  statement  that  he  is 
engaged  on  an  expedition  for  the  Boyal  Geo- 
grapmoal  SoMty  •    His  undertaking  is  a  purely 


private  one,  though  we  believe  the  Council  of 
the  society  granted  him  a  loan  of  scientific 
instruments,  as  they  have  done  in  the  case  of 
several  other  travellers. 

Seyebal  Busaian  expeditions  are  about  to  be 
despatched  from  Eastern  Siberia  for  scientifio 
and  commercial  explorations  in  Mongolia  and 
Manchuria.  M.  Potanine,  who  has  been  for 
some  tune  at  Irkutsk,  will  accompany  one  of 
them,  and,  after  visiting  Uliassutai,  will  explore 
a  new  route  across  Mongolia  to  Kalgan,  in  the 
Great  Wall,  about  150  miles  north-west  of 
Peking.  Two  expeditions  are  to  examine  the 
Sungari  Biver,  and  ascertain  the  wheat-growin;; 
capabilities  of  Manchuria,  and  how  far  it  will 
be  possible  to  send  tea  by  way  of  the  Sungari 
to  the  Amoor  region. 

The  last  connecting  link  in  the  route  across 
Australia  from  east  to  west  has  lately  been 
completed  by  a  traveller  from  the  side  of 
Queensland,  He  started  from  the  Mulligan 
Biver,  which,  as  we  stated  last  week,  is  now 
attracting  much  attention,  and,  after  travelling 
for  some  distance  to  the  north,  struck  into  the 
South  Australian  territory^  and  crossed  Mr. 
H.  Yere  Barclay's  route  m  1878  from  Alice 
Springs,  on  the  overland  telegraph  line, 
towards  the  Queensland  border.  During  the 
journey  some  very  good  country  was  discovered, 
which,  no  doubt,  will  be  more  fully  explored 
before  long.  It  is  also  interesting  to  record 
that  the  exploration  of  the  extreme  north  of 
Queensland  is  proceeding  rapidly,  and  quite 
lately  a  promising  auriferous  tract  of  couotry 
is  reported  to  have  been  discovered  on  the 
western  side  of  Cape  York  Peninsula. 

In  addition  to  matters  of  national  interest, 
the  Congress  of  French  Geographical  Societies, 
which  is  to  meet  at  Nancy  early  in  August, 
is  to  discuss  several  questions  of  commercial 
and  scientifio  geography,  among  which  will  be 
the  adoption  of  a  prime  meridian  common  to  all 
countries.  It  will  also  consider  the  best  means 
for  advancing  the  interests  of  French  Colonies, 
tho  promotion  of  exploration,  &c. 

J.  BrvoLi's  "  Die  Serra  Bstrella  "  (Erganz- 
ungsheft  No.  61  zu  Fetermann^a  MittJieilungen) 
is  deserving  the  attention  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  plantation  of  arid  mountain  tracts. 
The  author  describes  the  Serra  as  an  unproduc- 
tive, well-nigh  waterless  waste,  producing  scant 
herbage  for  the  herds  of  goats  and  sheep  which 
constitute  almost  the  sole  source  of  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants.  Heavy  rains,  very  unequally 
distributed,  wash  away  the  soil,  and  a  time  may 
be  foreseen  when  the  bare  granite  will  cease  to 
yield  even  herbs  and  grasses.  The  author,  a 
practical  "forester,'*  describes  the  physictJ 
features  of  the  Serra,  dwelling  more  especially 
upon  those  circumstances  which  have  a  bearing 
upon  its  being  afforested.  .His  practical  sug- 
gestions apply,  of  course,  only  to  Portugal; 
but  his  method  of  enquiry  may  advantageously 
be  followed  in  the  case  of  other  barren  mountain 
tracts. 

Db.  Jttnkeb^s  account  of  an  expedition  into 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Libyan  Desert 
in  November  and  December  1875,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  explored  the  Wadi  of  the  Natron 
lakes  and  determined  numerous  altitudes,  is  the 
most  important  paper  in  the  forthcoming  number 
of  Petermann*»  MiUheilungen.  In  addition  we 
meet  there  with  an  account  of  the  gold  fields  of 
Wassaw,  accompanied  by  a  map  oased  upon 
recent  surveys  by  Bonnat  and  Dahse,  with  a 
description  of  Southern  Chili,  by  Dr.  C.  Martin ; 
and  an  extended  notice  of  Ayan  and  the  carriage 
road  which  it  was  intended  to^  construct  from 
that  excellent  harbour  to  the  Lena  in  1851. 
The  Bussians  have  since  then  annexed  the 
regions  of  the  Amur,  and  Nordenskjold  has 
discovered  apassage  by  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Lena ;  but  Herr  von  Strove,  the  author  of  the 


article  referred  to,  is,  nevertheless,  of  opinion 
that  a  carriage  road  may  even  now  prove  of 
great  advantage,  and  we  folly  agree  with  him. 


OBITUARY. 


PBOF.   MILLEB,  M.A.,   P.B.S. 

Bbitish  mineralogy  has  lost,  by  tbe  death 
of  Prof.  Miller,  its  most  distinguished  repre- 
sentative. When  the  late  Dr.  Whewell,  in 
1832,  vacated  the  chair  of  mineralogy  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  William  Hallo wes 
Miller  was  appointed  his  successor.  This  post 
Prof.  Miller  continued  to  occupy  until  his  death 
on  the  20th  inst. — a  period  of  not  less  than 
forty-eight  years.  Of  late,  however,  he  had 
felt  the  burden  of  his  age,  and  had  deputed  the 
duty  of  lecturing  first  to  the  Bev.  H.  P.  Gurney 
and  then  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Lewis.  It  was  as  a 
mathematician  rather  than  as  a  naturalist  that 
Prof.  Miller  studied  mineralogy,  and  his  leotures 
were  attended  chiefly  by  those  who  desired  to 
study  crystallography.  He  has  the  great  merit 
of  having  devised  an  elegant  system  of 
crystallographic  notation,  which  he  unfolded 
in  his  Treatue  en  GrystaXlography^  in  his 
Tract  on  the  same  subject,  aiid  in  his 
valuable  work  which  is  modestly  called  an 
Elementary  Introduiction  to  Mineralogy,  based  on  . 
that  of  W.  Phillips.  This  last-named  work  is 
the  standard  text-book  familiarly  known  as 
'*  Brooke  and  Miller,"  though  Mr.  Brooke's 
part  in  its  production  was  but  slight.  Prof. 
Miller  did  not  confine  his  attention  to  miner- 
alogy* but  Vas  the  author  of  a  valuable  work 
on  JEydrostatics,  and  another  on  the  Differential 
Calculus.  Muob  of  his  reputation,  however, 
rests  on  the  delicate  work  which  he  accom- 
plished in  connexion  with  our  national  stand- 
ards of  weis^bt  and  length,  and  with  the  standard 
meter  of  France.  Prof.  Miller  was  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  workers  in  the  field  of  science, 
but  from  the  nature  of  his  work  much  of  it  was 
known  only  to  specialists.  To  mineralo^sts, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  on  the  Continent 
and  in  America,  his  name  is  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  the  famous  hkl system — a  system 
which  is  year  by  year  gaining  ground  as  tbe 
onl}r  rational  expression  of  crjrstallographic  facts. 
Curiously  enough,  while  this  system  had  been 
introduced  into  (Germany  by  such  men  as 
Ghrailich  and  von  Lang,  it  was  but  little  used 
in  this  country  until  Prof.  Maskelyne  insisted 
upon  its  value  and  advocated  its  adoption. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 
The  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories. — We 
have  received  a  copy  of  Dr.  Hay  den's  eleventh 
AnntLol  Report  of  the  United  States  Qeological 
and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  TerritorieSf 
embracing  Idaho  and  Wyoming.  The  published 
Beport  forms  a  volume  of  more  than  seven 
hundred  pages,  descriptive  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  staff  ot  surveyors  during 
the  year  1877.  As  much  of  this  work  has 
already  been  briefly  noticed  in  these  columns 
when  referring  to  the  Bulltiin  in  whi<di  prelimi- 
nary announcements  have  been  issued  by  the 
Survey,  it  is  needless  to  refer  at  lengtb  to  the 
present  Beport.  The  greater  part  of  the  volume 
necessarily  deals  with  details  of  the  physical 
geography  and  stratigraphical  geology  of  the 
several  districts  under  examination;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  their  mineralogy  and  palaeonto- 
logy are  not  neglected,  and  we  can  speak  with 
especial  praise  of  the  figures  of  fSosails  with 
which  the  volume  is  illustrated. 


PHILOLOGY  NOTES. 

The  Indian  Antiquary  for  April  1880  com- 
mences with  the  first  instalment  of  a  series  of 
papers  by  Mr.  Henry  H.  Ho  worth  on  **  Chin-* 
ghis  Khan  and  his  Ancestors,''  the  present  article 
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dealing  chiefly  with  unoertaia  and  legendary 
details  of  no  great  interest  outside  the  oirole  of 
Mongolian  scholars.  Mr.  Fleet  continaes  his 
valuable  papers  on  **  Sanskrit  and  Old-Canarese 
Inscriptions,"  dealing  here  with  three  very 
early  Pallaya  grants  of  probably  the  sixth 
century  a.d.  The  Bey.  W.  Ayerst  contributes 
an  article  on  the  anthropology  of  a  primitive 
and  savage  dan  called  '*  the  Q-aros  ;*'  and  Dr. 
Bost  a  full  account  of  the  literary  labours  of 
Prof.  Anton  von  Schiefner,  whose  death  was 
announced  towards  the  close  of  last  year.  The 
number  concludes  with  the  first  part  of  a  long 
and  unfavourable  notice  of  Babu  Bajendralala 
Mitra's  recently  published  volume  on  the 
anti:][uitie8  of  the  ancient  Buddhist  Temple  of 
Buddha  Ghaya,  the  supposed  scene  of  the  temp- 
tation and  mumph  of  the  Buddha. 

The   new   Old-Scandinavian   Text    Society 

1*'Samfund  til  udgivelse  af  gammel  nordisk 
itteratur"),  already  mentioned  in  the  Acad- 
emy, will  open  its  series  with  the  following 
texts  i—Peder  smed,  by  Grundtvig ;  Mrexaaga, 
by  Gedersohiold ;  and  Agrip  af  Nvrtgi  honunga^ 
Bogum^  by  Dahlerup. 

Dk.  J.  H.  GALLtB,  of  Haarlem,  is  preparing 
a  volume  of  Netherlandish  (Flemish  and  Dutch) 
selections  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present 
time,  together  with  a  glossary. 

Ths  editor  of  the  periodical  Engluche  Studien, 
Dr.  E.  Kolbing,  has  started  an  Old-English 
Library  (< *  Altenglische  Bibliothek '*),  intended  to 
bring  uie  chief  works  of  Middle-English  litera- 
ture within  the  reach  of  students  in  a  cheap 
and  convenient  form.  There  are  many  im- 
portant works  which  urgently  require  to  be  re- 
edited,  and  are  not  likely  to  oe  taken  in  hand 
by  the  Early-English  Text  Society  for  an  inde- 
finito  period,  and  meanwhile  are  only  to  be 
obtained  wiUi  difficulty,  and  at  high  prices, 
such  as  Layamon  and  the  publications  of  the 
Percy  and  other  Societies.  Others,  such  as  the 
highly  important  Ancren  Biwle  and  the  editions 
of  Thomas  Wright  generally,  fall  far  behind 
the  present  standard  of  accuracy  and  criticism. 
Many  of  the  publications  of  the  Early- English 
Text  Society  give  only  the  materiala  for  critical 
editions,  and  it  will  be  the  task  of  the  editors 
of  the  new  Bibliothek  to  workup  these  materials 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  more  generally 
available  for  literary  and  linguistic  purposes. 
There  are,  besides,  many  unedited  toxte  lying 
hidden  in  the  English  libraries  which  will  afford 
an  ample  field  of  work  for  many  years  to  come, 
so  that  there  is  no  question  of  rivalry  with  the 
Early- English  Text  Society.  We  hear  that 
Dr.  &olbing  is  at  present  in  England  complet- 
ing his  collection  of  the  materials  for  an  edition 
of  the  Ancren  BiwU,  with  which  the  series  will 
probably  be  opened.  It  is  proposed  to  publish 
a  volume  every  year,  consisting  of  from  eight 
to  sixteen  sheets  The  publishers  will  be  Gebr. 
Henninger,  of  Ueilbronn. 

Pbof.  H.  Paul,  of  Freiburg-L-Br.,  co- 
editor  of  Beitriige  zur  JeeJiichte  der  deuUchen 
Sprache,  is  preparing  an  important  work  on 
general  linffuistios  Prinei]9le»  of  the  History  of 
Language  ("^  Die  Friacipien  der  Sprachge- 
scbiohto  "),  in  which  hin  ?iews  on  morphology, 
the  influence  of  association  on  sound-changes, 
the  invariability  of  the  purely  phonetic  laws  of 
change,  &a,  wul  be  fully  set  forth. 


MEETINGS  OF  aOCIETIES. 
Numismatic  Qocoty,— {Thursday,  May  SO.) 
W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair.— The 
chairman  exhibited  for  Sir  Arthur  Phayra  a  silver 
coin  lately  foand  in  Pegu,  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  town  of  Sittang,  said  to  be  of  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  oentnry.  This  coin  has  for  obverse  type 
aoonch  shell,  within  which  is  a  hermit  crab. — Mr. 
Hoblyn  exhibited  an  original  warrant,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 14, 1627»  under  the  sign  manual  of  Charles 


I.,  to  Sir  William  Parkhorst,  Warden  of  the  Mint, 
altering  the  value  of  certain  gold  and  silver  coins. 
Also  a  selection  of  rare  and  onrioos  milled  shilliogs 
from  Elizabeth  to  George  IH. — Idr.  Kmmbholz 
exhibited  a  proof  in  gold  of  a  keepeng  piece,  1783, 
of  the  East  India  Company,  struck  at  Benooolen. 
Also  two  rare  Oxford  pound  pieces,  1642  and  1644, 
and  an  unpublished  variety  of  a  twenty-shilling 
piece,  Sootoh,  of  Charles  L — Mr.  Copp  exhibited  a 
portion  of  a  large  hoard  of  late  Roman  denarii, 
found  at  Rhewarthen  Isa,  Cardiganshire.-- Mr. 
H.  S.  Gill  communicated  a  paper  on  unpublished 
seventeenth-century  tokens  of  Yorkshire,  with 
contemporary  notes  on  some  of  the  issuers  of  Hull 
and  other  towns.  In  his  paper  Mr.  Gill  described 
over  fifty  new  types. — Mr.  L.  Bergsoe  communi- 
cated a  paper,  in  which  he  discussed  the  place  of 
mintage  of  certain  coins  of  the  Cuerdale  Find. 
These  were  the  coins  inscribed  EBRAICE 
CIVITA8  5  CVNETTI  and  QVBNTOVIOI,  which 
he  attributed  to  the  towns  of  Evreux,  Cond^  and 
Qnentovic,  situated  in  the  North  of  France  on  the 
Scheldt.  In  the  inscription  CIRTENA  ACRTEN, 
Mr.  Bergsoe  traced  the  name  of  Cnut  Rex,  and  in 
SIEFRBDVS  the  name  of  a  Danish  chief.  Mr. 
Bergsoe  from  these  premisses  proceeded  to  argue 
that  none  of  these  were  struck  in  England  as 
hitherto  considered  by  numismatists,  but  that 
they  were  issued  by  foreigners,  who  imiteted  the 
type  of  English  coins  on  account  of  the  estimation 
in  which  they  were  held  on  the  Continent.  This 
adoption  by  one  Stete  of  the  type  of  the  coins  of 
another  was  very  common  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West,  since,  for  the 
convenience  of  trade,  the  Turks  imiteted  the  type  of 
the  coins  of  Naples,  even  placing  upon  them  Latin 
inscriptions,  Naples  at  an  earlier  date  having  copied 
the  type  of  the  Turkish  coins. — G^en.  A.  H. 
Schindler  communicated  a  paper  on  some  unpub- 
lished coins  of  the  Mongols  in  Persia,  acquired  by 
him  during  a  recent  tour  in  Kerman  (Caramania). 
These  coins  were  for  the  most  part  struck  by  Abil 
Said  Bahadur  Khan,  the  last  Mongol  Emperor  of 
Persia,  and  by  Shah  Rukh. 

Philological     Society.— (ilnnitwsary    Meeting, 

Friday,  May  21.) 
Dr.  J.  A.  H.  MuBRAT,  President,  in  the  Chair.  ~ 
The  President  read  his  annual  address,  in  which  he 
reviewed  the  work  of  the  society  during  the  past 
year,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  progress  madein  the 
editinff  of  the  society's  dictionary,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  materiaU  for  it.  He  had  finished  toAl'ihe 
wanted  a  dozen  more  sub-editors  to  prepare  parte  of 
the  work  for  him ;  so  man^  thousand  slips  for 
ordinary  words  had  been  sent  m  that  he  needed  now 
only  extraote  for  special  words  and  senses ;  a  dead 
snb>editor's  Pa-  work  and  slips  had  not  been  re- 
turned with  his  P  materials,  so  that  jPo-  words 
were  si>ecially  wanted  from  the  earliest  period. 
The  United  States  volunteers  had  worked  admirably 
under  their  chief,  Prof.  March,  of  Lafayette  College, 
whom  the  society  had  that  evening  elected  as  one 
of  ite  honorary  members ;  and  all  promised  well  for 
the  completion  of  the  truly  national  undertaking 
that  the  society  and  ite  helpers  had  been  engaged 
on  for  the  last  two-and-twenty  years.  Dr.  Murray 
then  urged  the  society  to  join  in  the  spelling  reform 
movement,  and  took  his  leave  of  the  members  on 
retiring  from  his  two  years'  presidency. — Mr.  Henry 
Sweet  read  his  report  on  the  late  investigations  by 
Continental  scholars  into  vowel  •phonology,  which 
i^owed  that  Greek  had  preserved  the  oldest  forms 
of  the  Indo-European  family;  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages the  next  oldest ;  while  Sanskrit  came  only 
third. — Dr.  Richard  Morris  then  read  his  report  on 
the  progress  of  Pali  studies  during  the  last  five 
years ;  and  another  report  on  the  Feejee  limguages 
was  taken  as  read.— Votes  of  thanks  were  passed 
to  Dr.  Murray,  Mr.  Sweet,  Dr.  Morris,  and  the 
Council  of  University  College. — Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis, 
F.R.S.,  was  elected  president  for  the  next  period 
of  two  years. 
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\Third  Notice.'] 

Among  painters  the  character  of  whose  work  is 
determined  lees  by  studied  observance  of  any 


settled  principle  of  style  than  by  the  direct 
assertion  of  a  powerful  individuality,  Mr.  MilUii 
holds  in  every  exhibition  of  the  Academy  a 
prominent  place.     There  is  no  artist  of  oar 
school  whose  genius  so  frankly  aUies  itself  with 
all  forms  of  popular  sentiment,  aftd  yet  there  is 
no  other  painter  who  so  oonstently  wins  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  his  fellows  for  quali- 
ties in  his  art  that  are  whoUv  independeot  uf 
popularity.     These  qualities,  however,  do  ntt 
always  furnish  the  happiest  exercise.  Mr.Millai^. 
in  common  with  all  artiste  of  his  particular 
temperament,  is  often  left  at  the  mercy  of  hid 
material.      He  does  not  seek  to  impose  upon 
nature  any  preconceived  idea  of  beauty,  aol 
he  is  therefore   sometimes    led  by  choice  or 
fortune  to  an   aspect  of  reality  that  proved 
sugi^estive.     He  cannot  always  command  the 
kind  of  ludgment  in  selection  needed  for  th<4 
full  exhibition  of  his  remarkable  technical  gifti : 
and  where  nature  has  little  to  offer  hia  heart 
finds  but  little  to  bestow.    These  considerations 
scarcely   apply  to  his  works  in  the  preseat 
exhibition,  and   there  are   at   least  four  ott*: 
of  the  number  which  deserve  to  rank  amon^ 
the   best  the  painter  has  produced.     Cackno 
(315)  is  a  picture  that  combines  in  the  happit^Mt 
fashion    his    power    of     sentiment   and  hii 
strength   as   a  painter   of  portrait.    This  if 
the  style  of  portraiture   Sir  Joshua  loyed  to 
follow,   giving   to   the  interest  of  indiridail 
face  and  form  an  added  saggestion  of  dramati'} 
and  emotional  truth.    Mr.  Millais'  iuTention  i^ 
at  ite  best  when  it  is  restrained  within  thes^ 
limite.    Where  he  is  reqiAired  to  create  a  type 
of  diaracter  to  consort  with  an  independent 
poetical  idea  he  is  not  altogether  at  his  ease,  far 
the  presence  of  the  model  offers  in  his  oaae  an 
irresistible  temptation  to   seize  and  reooid  all 
the  little  individualities  of  colour  and  drawio:; 
which  nature  places  before  his  eyes.  Bat,  oa  thd 
other  hand,  he  can  enforce  with  wimiihhfowet 
the  sentiment   which    belonss    to  parooaiir 
phases  of  character,  and,  in  tne  example  before 
us,  the  choice  of  subject  helps  in  a  ^aderfal 
degree  to  mark  the  beauty  of  these  two  cluldish 
faces    by  fin^g    fit    employment  for  thdt 
wonderinfc  eyes  and  earnest  gluioes.  The  flcheme 
of  the  picture  is  altogether    very  completely 
expressed.     The  attitude  and  gesture  of  the 
figures  yield  a  very  graceful  composition,  while 
the  warmth  of  colouring  in  the  paintinf;  of  the 
heads  is  skilfully  supported  bv  the  rich  toD»3 
of  the  woodland  backeround,  broken  here  aod 
there  by  the  brighter  hues  of  the  primioee.  A 
full-length  figure  of  a  little  flaxen-haired  child. 
robed  in  black  velvet,  and  carrying  in  her  haad 
a  yellow  daffodil,  is  scarcely  less  successful  aa  a 
picture,  though  it  affecte  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  portrait.    Here,  however,  as  well  as  m 
the  larger  work  alreadj  noticed,  we  seem  to 
detect  ue  signs  of  a  decided  change  of  manDer 
in  Mr.  Millais'  treatment  of  flesh.     There  u 
greater  fullness  of  colour  and  less  distinction  of 
Ught  and  shade  than  he  has  formerly  displayed 
in  his  work.    He  has  altogether  abandoned  the 
harsher  white  tones  which  used  to  give  a  oertaiti 
air  of  crudity  to  his  execution,  but,  at  the  same 
time,    he  lias  sacrificed    to  some  extent  the 
realisation   of  particular  conditions  of  atmo- 
spheric effect.    This  increased  attention  to  the 
truth  of  local  colour  is  noticeable  again  mthe 
painter's    portrait  of    himself  (218),  deetmed 
for    the    Uflizzi    Gallery    at     Florence,    » 
work   that  stends  in  striking  and  interesting 
contrast  with  the  head  of  Mr.  Watts  which 
hangs  close  beside  it.    Mr.  Watte'  feehng  for 
style  finds  expression  in  portraiture  as  weU  si 
in  ideal  design,  and  in  offering  to  the  gallery  »« 
Florence  a  lioness  of  himself  he  has  also  con- 
tributed a  very  dignified  example  of  the  essen- 
tial quaUties  of  lus  art.    Both  of  these  heads 
may  indeed  be  said  to  illustrate  in  tiie  happiest 
&shion  the  ^cial  exoellenoes  in  painting  ^^?^ 
have  won  for  their  authurs  a  place  m  the  hu- 
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tAiio  oolleotion  of  which  they  are  to  form  a 
part. 

Three  of  the  most  notioeable  subject  pictures 
of  the  year  are  oontributed  by  Mr.  Alma- 
Tadema,  l£r.  Morris,  and  Mr.  Orohardson.  In 
a  certain  marked  ori^ality  of  treatment,  Mr. 
Itrchardson's  composition  of  Napoleon  on  Board 
ih"  BelUropTum  perhaps  deserves  to  rank  as  the 
most  noticeable  performance  of  the  year.  It 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  exhibit  at  their  best  the 
particular  excellences  of  Mr.  Orohardson's  style, 
for  with  BO  large  a  canyas  to  famish,  and  with 
the  need  of  enforcing  the  historical  and  dramatic 
realities  of  his  subject,  be  has  been  unable  to 
exercise  in  perfect  freedom  or  with  entire  oom- 
pleteness  of  effect  the  taste  and  skill  which  serve 
to  give  distinction  to  his  work.  The  talent 
he  possesses  can  be  better  displayed  when  the 
rubjeot  to  be  illustrated  is  clearly  subordinate 
to  a  chosen  scheme  of  elegant  design  and  dainty 
colour;  and  the  aspects  of  character  which  he 
can  most  sucoessfiuly  express  are  those  which 
are  diaooverable  in  Uie  ordinary  circumstances 
of  life  as  they  pass  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  keen 
and  delicate  observation.  But,  although  Mr. 
Orohardson  has  at  other  times  done  fuller 
jtistioe  to  his  own  resources,  the  work  he  has 
here  acoompUshed  proves  that  he  can  preserve 
ttie  essential  principles  of  his  art  even  in  the 
treatment  of  unaccustomed  material.  The  pic- 
ture, though  it  may  be  subject  to  criticism  in 
other  respects,  is  complete  as  a  piece  of  colour, 
and  is  oistinguiBhed  by  a  fine  simplicity  in 
design.  The  relation  of  the  principal  figure  to 
the  group  formed  of  the  members  of  hu  staff 
indicates  a  powerful  grasp  of  the  dramatic 
Mtoation ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  emo- 
tional  realities  of  the  subject  are  enforced  by  the 
fitombre  surroundings  of  sea  and  sky  is  unde- 
niably effBCtive.  And  this  effect,  it  may  be 
Tomarked,  is  combined  with  an  impression  of 
sobriety  and  restraint  especially  rare  in  the 
c'ass  of  work  to  which  the  picture  belongs. 
The  only  objection  of  a  general  kind  which  can 
be  urged  against  the  success  of  Mr.  Orchard- 
son's  experiment  has  reference  to  the  character 
of  the  execution.  In  all  that  concerns  the 
rendering  of  the  atmospheric  conditions  of 
the  scene,  in  the  relief  of  the  sail  against  the 
bky  and  of  the  boat  against  the  sea,  the  treat- 
ment seems  to  us  to  fall  short  of  absolute 
realism,  and  yet  not  to  admit  any  clear  conven- 
tion of  style.  It  is  quite  fair  to  contend  that 
^n  an  historical  picture  we  are  not  to  look  for  the 
kind  of  illusion  that  belongs  to  the  domain  of 
landscape ;  but  it  is  equally  fair  to  replv  that 
the  painter  of  history  has  only  himself  to  blame 
if  he  suggests  in  his  method  a  degree  of  realism 
which  is  foreign  to  the  scheme  of  his  work. 
Passing  to  mattersof  detail,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  Mr.  Orcbardson  has  hieen  altogether 
sacceesful  in  the  figure  of  Napoleon:  The  half- 
sullen,  half-meditative  expression  of  the  face 
has  been  admirably  rendered,  but  the  head 
itself  is  surely  out  of  scale  with  everything  else 
in  the  pictore.  When  we  fiance  at  the  feet, 
and  eompare  them  with  the  feet  of  the  foremost 
figures  in  the  background,  the  difference  of  size 
a  scaroely  appreciable,  and  this  fact  serves  to 
eoforce  tlie  impression  that  there  is  something 
almost  monstrous  in  the  colossal  bead  sur- 
mounting so  small  a  frame.  These  criticisms, 
however,  even  assuming  that  they  are  well 
founded,  do  not  destroy  the  impressive  character 
of  the  work  as  a  whole ;  and  there  will,  we  think, 
be  few  persons  disposed  to  dispute  the  wisdom 
shown  Dy  the  Academy  in  securing  such  a 
remarkable  p«rformance  as  a  permanent  posses- 
sion for  the  public. 

Mr.  Tadema's  Frtdegonda  (328)  is  another 
instinoe  of  a  design  that  passes  the  ordinary 
hmjts  of  the  autlu>r's  style ;  the  characteristic 
merits  of  the  painter's  work — his  mastery  over 
the  subtleties  of  light  and  colour,  his  power  of 
penstrating  with  a  fiamiliar  step  into  the  silent 


chambers  of  the  past,  and  of  combining  without 
the  reproach  of  pedantry  the  surviving  records 
of  its  daily  life — these  are  displayed  with 
perhaps  finer  effect  in  the  Spring  Festival  (176), 
where  the  incidence  of  bright  sunlight  upon  the 
fiowery  meadow  and  the  gay  costumes  of  the 
revellers  calls  forth  fldl  Mr.  Tadema's  finuae  of 
execution.  The  delicacy  of  his  method  is 
scarcely  so  well  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  a 
composition  of  the  scale  of  life,  nor  are  the 
purely  pictorial  qualities  of  his  art  assisted  in 
their  expression  by  the  requirements  of  a  subject 
involving  a  strong  dramatic  idea.  The  Frede- 
gonda  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  forcible  and  strik- 
ing picture,  and  the  figure  of  the  neglected 
Queen  seated  alone  in  her  chamber  is  very 
effectively  contrasted  with  the  distant  group 
engaged  in  celebrating  the  marriage  of  her 
TisiX*  It  is,  no  doubt,  with  a  deliberate 
purpose  that  Mr.  Tadema  has  so  arranged  the 
perspective  of  the  design  as  to  carry  the  eye  at 
once  through  the  opening  in  the  columns  to  the 
altar  in  the  background;  but  the  immediate 
result  of  ^s  device  is  to  distract  attention  from 
the  principal  figure.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  accessories  of  the  picture— the  heap  of 
jewels  which  the  injured  Queen  has  cast  aside, 
the  tiger  skin  upon  which  she  is  seated,  and  the 
details  of  the  architectore — are  aU  reaHsed  with 
consummate  ability. 

The  Sons  of  the  Brave  (20),  by  Mr.  P.  E. 
Morris,  is  essentially  modern  in  treatment  and 
in  theme.  In  a  certain  sense,  it  may  even  be 
described  as  a  popular  picture,  for  it  gives  ex- 
pression to  a  kind  of  pathos  that  makes  a  sure 
appeal  to  the  popular  imagination.  And  yet  it 
is  not  at  this  point  that  Mr.  Morris  shows  any 
exceptional  strength.  There  are  many  painters 
of  our  school  who  better  understand  how  to 
touch  the  hearts  of  the  public,  and  whose  art 
lends  itself  more  readily  to  the  task  of  depicting 
familiar  forms  of  emotion.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  of  this  particular  work  from  his  hand  that 
the  result  would  have  gained  rather  than  lost 
in  effect  if  the  painter  had  not  attempted  to 
make  so  much  of  the  dramatic  elements  of  his 
subject,  if  he  had  laid  less  stress  upon  the  tears 
of  tiie  widowed  mothers,  and  had  not  sought  to 
interest  our  sympathies  by  the  spectacle  of  their 
mourning,  rot  whatever  Mr.  Morris  may 
strive  to  accomplish  in  this  direction  must 
always  be  of  inferior  attraction  to  the  simpler 
and  stronger  qualities  of  pictorial  effect,  over 
which  he  possesses  a  more  complete  command. 
The  value  of  his  work  rests  always  in  the  con- 
viction that  it  leaves  of  a  true  and  direct 
realisation  of  the  facts  upon  which  it  is  ei9- 
ployed,  and  of  a  keen  insight  into  their  artistic 
capabilities.  Where  painters  of  an  inferior 
talent  see  only  a  pathetic  situation,  he  has  the 
gift  to  recognise  a  picture ;  and  this  is  a  gift 
which,  so  far  as  regards  the  treatment  of 
contemporary  life,  is  especially  rare  in 
the  English  school.  There  are  artists  in 
plenty  who  are  ready  enough  to  complain 
of  the  lack  of  picturesque  elements  in  the 
habits  of  the  modem  world,  and  who  are 
glad  to  make  the  shortcomings  of  their 
material  an  excuse  for  any  lack  of  beauty  in  the 
result.  We  have  heard  more  than  once  of  the 
impossibility  of  finding  a  satisfactoiry  present- 
ment of  the  scarlet  coat  of  the  British  soldier, 
and  it  must,  indeed,  be  allowed  that  the  subject 
has  been  the  occasion  of  much  disastrous  failure. 
In  the  work  under  notice,  however,  Mr.  Morris 
has  shown  that  the  task  of  painting  a  mass  of 
red  coats  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with 
beauty.  He  has  fearlessly  mingled  the  bright 
tints  of  scarlet  and  brass,  taking  nothing  from 
their  positive  force,  and  yet  successfully  dis- 
covering for  them  a  satisfactory  formula  of 
artistic  expression.  By  the  skilful  introduction 
of  the  massive  white  stone  columns,  combined 
with  the  sober  relief  afforded  by  the  dark  dresses 
of  the  bystcinders,  and  by  the  mning  influenoes 


of  delicate  hues  of  iridescent  colour  scattered 
over  the  composition  in  the  flying  forms  of 
pigeons  that  flutter  above  the  doorway,  he  has 
contrived  to  produce  a  result  at  once  brilliant 
and  harmonious.  If  we  pass  from  the  oolouring 
of  the  picture,  where  the  difficulty  was  greatest 
and  the  triumph,  therefore,  most  remarkable, 
we  shall  find  that  in  the  suggestion  of  move- 
ment and  in  the  choice  of  attitude  the  painter 
has  been  equally  careful  to  preserve  uie  im- 
pression of  reality.  The  scene  as  a  whole  has  a 
certain  dramatic  force,  but  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  artifice  in  the  mode  of  representation ; 
and  if  we  fix  our  attention  upon  the  central 
group  we  shall  acknowledge  that  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  render  more  completely  the 
essential  features  of  the  chosen  subject. 

There  are  a  number  of  pictures  in  the  exhi- 
bition which,  although  very  admirable  and 
delightful  in  themselves,  scaroely  call  for  special 
remark.  They  only  serve  to  renew  oar  ac- 
quaintance with  qualities  of  invention  or 
workmanship  with  which  their  authors  have 
long  made  us  familiar.  Such,  for  example,  are 
the  several  charming  coast  scenes  by  Mr.  Hook, 
the  large  sea-piece  by  Mr.  Brett,  the  portraits 
of  Mr.  Ouless,  and  the  delicately  coloured 
garden  scenes  of  Mr.  Leslie.  Mr.  Leslie's  por- 
traits are  not  to  be  included  in  this  category, 
nor  do  they  deserve  to  rank  as  worthy  examples 
of  the  artist's  powers.  Mr.  Boughton  slightly 
deviates  from  his  usual  manner  in  Our  Village 
(338) ;  but  his  most  considerable  achievement  is 
the  full-length  figure  of  j&^van^eZtnef  139), intended 
as  a  companion  to  the  Priacilla  of  last  year,  and 
recalling  the  earlier  work  by  its  skilful  manage- 
ment of  tone  a^d  by  a  genuine  sentiment  for  a 
certain  type  of  rustic  beauty.  Foremost  amon^ 
painters  who  have  either  enlarged  the  scope  of 
their  work  or  have  tried  some  new  adventure 
are  Mr.  Henry  Moore  and  Mr.  Herkomer.  Mr. 
Moore  has  always  known  how  to  paint  the  sea, 
but  he  has  not,  to  our  thinking,  ever  exhibited 
a  picture  of  such  noble  sentimeat  and  so 
much  purity  in  colour  as  the  Beached  Margent 
of  <^S«»(973)  hung  in  the  Lecture  Boom.  Nor 
has  Mr.  Herkomer  on  any  previous  occasion 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of 
landscape.  The  large  water-colour  drawing  of 
two  figures  resembles  much  else  that  he  has  done 
in  the  same  kind,  but  the  Chd'e  Shrine  (468), 
hung  in  the  fifth  room,  is  an  original  and  striking 
contribution  to  modem  landscape  art.  A  scene 
so  barren  of  incident,  and  rendered  in  the 
manner  here  adopted,  perhaps  scarcely  deserved 
so  large  a  canvas,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
painting,  dependent  upon  a  fine  choice  of  colour 
and  a  very  skilful  adjustment  of  tone,  could 
have  been  equally  displayed  within  narrower 
limits ;  but  the  picture  is  none  the  less  a  very 
remarkable  performance,  and  its  exhibition 
serves  to  enlarge  our  impression  of  the  painter's 
talent.  J.  Comynb  Oabb. 


FICTUBES  LA.TBLY    ADDED    TO    THE    FLOBBNOB 
GALLEBY. 

Yeey  important  and  interesting  additions  have 
been  lately  made  to  the  collection  in  the 
Florence  Gallery,  under  the  judicious  arrange- 
ments of  the  new  Director,  Signer  Ohiavacci. 
In  looking  at  these  pictures  the  first  satisfactory 
impression  arises  from  the  fact  that,  in  opposition 
to  the  usages  of  former  times,  they  have  not  been 
repainted  out  of  all  recognition  and  \*  made  as 
good  as  new,"  but  are  hung  in  their  places, 
some  of  them  not  even  being  revamished.  They 
all,  however,  bear  more  or  less  distinct  traces  of 
the  operations  to  which  all  pictures  in  less  con- 
scientious or  more  ignorant  times  were  exposed. 
A  description  of  all  and  of  their  condition 
would  occupy  too  much  space,  and  only  a  few 
of  them  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  it 
desirable ;  but  a  list  of  the  names  will  show  that 
they  are  valuable  supplements  to  the  series  of 
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examples  of  ancient  masters,  while  a  few  may 
be  more  aooarately  referred  to.  One  is  given 
to  the  ezeellent  S^one  Memmi,  but  is  much 
iojured ;  another  to  Jacopo  di  Oasentino ;  and  a 
third,  still  more  rubbed,  to  Spinello  Aretino, 
his  pupil.  There  is  also  a  specimen  of  the  art 
of  Zanobi  Strosai,  whose  work  Lanzi  had  never 
seen,  but  of  whom  he  says  that  he  advaooed 
beyond  the  usual  attainments  of  the  mere 
dileUatUe ;  and  there  are  some  other  pictures  of 
moderate  merit  to  which  no  names  are  as  yet 
attached. 

The  Ooronatian  of  the  Virgin,  painted  (moooo.) 
by  LorensBO  Monaco,  is  a  magnificent  adjunct 
to  the  colleotioa.  It  has  been  carefully  olSiUied 
by  the  able  and  conscientious  cleaner  to  the 
Florence  Ghdlery,  Signer  Franohi;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  one  portion  of  the  figure  of  an 
angel,  aU  else  is  intact.  The  richly  carved  and 
gilt  framework  is  divided  into  three  canopies 
resting  upon  a  predella,  in  which  the  artist  nas 
introduced  five  subjects,  most  of  them  admir- 
ably executed.  In  the  summits  of  the  pinnacles 
the  Annunciation  is  represented  in  the  usual 
way.  Lorenzo  may  be  spoken  of  as  a  contem- 
porary of  Fra  Giovanni  da  Fiesole  and  of 
Masaocio,  as  he  died  in  1425 ;  but,  painting 
within  the  precincts  of  his  cloister,  he  was 
unconscious  of  the  advance  which  art  was 
making  by  different  routes  in  the  hands  of  these 
two  great  masters.  He  carried  on  the  traditions 
of  the  school  of  QiottO'-for  him  it  was  in  vain 
that  Masaocio  drew  the  human  form  from 
nature  with  correctness  and  lifelike  movement, 
in  vain  that  he  represented  the  true  chiaroscuro 
of  Italian  sunshine,  in  vain  that  he  anticipated 
nearly  all  that  was  done  in  art  for  a  century 
after  him  by  a  succession  of  men  of  genius. 
Loreneo  painted  **  di  maniera  "  as  he  had  been 
taught,  but  could  not  originate;  he  acquired 
infinite  technical  skill,  of  which  this  picture  Lb  a 
perfect  specimen,  but  true  art  in  such  hands  as 
his  remained  lifeless  and  could  make  no  advance. 
•  Next  on  the  list,  a  portrait  by  Antonio  da 
Pollaiuolo  is  especially  worthy  of  observation 
and  study  for  its  truth  to  nature  and  life. 

Three  Saints — namely,  8t,  Stephen  in  the 
centre,  with  8t.  Jamee  and  SL  Feter  to  the  left 
and  right,  placed  under  tabernacles  in  the 
richest  quatirO'Cento  manner,  with  Corinthian 
pilasters  and  entablature,  adorned  with  gilt 
arabesques — form  the  subject  of  a  large  picture 
by  Sobastian  Mainardi,  of  S.  Gemignano,  pupil, 
assistant,  and  brother-in-law  of  Domenico 
Ghirlandajo.  This  noble  work  is  probably 
without  its  parallel  in  the  Tuscan  school  for 
brilliant  colour.  It  looks  as  if  a  painted 
window  by  Sandro  di  Giovanni  Agolanti  had 
descended  from  between  its  muUions,  and  taken 
up  its  present  position  with  all  its  gem-like 
splendour.  It  is  impossible  to  escape  com- 
paring, entirely  to  the  disadvantage  of  modem 
skill  and  knowledge,  the  resplendent  and  dur- 
able colours  with  which  this  picture  is  painted 
with  such  as  are  at  the  disposal  of  modern 
artists,  which  are  as  imperfect  and  evanesoent 
as  those  used  by  the  old  masters  are  radiant 
and  eternal,  unless  iigured  by  modem  ignor- 
ance and  bad  taste.  This  picture,  painted 
nearly  four  centuries  ago,  is— but  for  some 
wanton  injury  removed  by  Signer  Franchi  with 
infinite  care  and  skill — without  crack  or  stain, 
and  has  all  the  brightness  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  describe.  Lanzi  expresses  himself 
somewhat  contemptuously  of  Mainardi,  Yasari 
with  more  regard.  As  a  draughtsman  he  bad 
less  power  than  Domenico,  but  he  excelled  him 
in  sentiment— never  Qhirlandajo*6  forte.  The 
8t.  Stephen  is  in  every  way  finer  than  any  of 
his  master's  works. 

Finally,  there  is  an  Annunciaium  by  Sandro 
Botioelli.  The  gallery  is  rich  in  pictures  of 
this  mabter,  and  among  them  this  one  takes  a 
foremost  plaoe.  The  angel  has  just  touched  the 
ground  from  1^  flight  earthwara,  the  sound  of 


his  winffs  and  that  of  the  flutter  of  his  garments 
are  stiO  heard,  their  motion  still  is  that  of 
passage  through  the  atmosphere.  The  startled 
Yir(^n  shrinks  from  him  with  a  wonderfully 
lifehke  action  of  surprise  mixed  with  some  fear ; 
while  the  angel's  expression  of  countenance, 
and  the  movement  of  his  hands  marked  by  the 
most  profound  deference,  seek  to  reassure  her. 
This  is  a  deeply  impressive  picture,  fall  of 
reverential  thought,  but  it  is  cold  in  colour,  and 
indifferently  drawn.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
Botioelli  did  not  draw  the  figures  in  the  nude 
before  he  draped  them,  and  in  this,  apparently, 
the  painters  of  his  time  were  less  careful  than 
the  sculptors.  The  drapery  of  most  of  the 
painters  is  very  conventional,  with  a  strong 
tradition  of  mediaeval  treatment;  it  is  metallic, 
especially  where  the  folds  are  bent  upon  the 
ground,  when  a  hard,  formal  method  is  followed 
by  all  alike,  and  is  adhered  to  even  by  Michel- 
angelo, enpecially  in  his  picture  in  the  Tribune, 
reappearing  in  his  sculpture.  A  glance  at  the 
works  of  the  great  Masaccio  will  show  how 
free  he  was  from  these  conventions,  and  how 
much  more  truthfuL  The  colour  of  this 
beautiful  Botioelli  has  faded;  some  of  it  has 
perhaps  been  removed.  The  Virgin's  blue  robe 
IS,  I  think,  painted  with  the  "azurro  dell* 
magna"  described  by  Gennini;  the  shadows 
were,  no  doubt,  finished  with  indigo — these  are 
now  quite  gone.  There  is  generally  an  absence 
of  harmony  and  union  of  tones,  but  the  eye  loves 
warmth  of  colour,  and  there  can  be  no  greater 
injury  to  a  fine  picture  than  its  absence,  what- 
ever the  cause. 

Such  are  the  precious  and  instructive  ad- 
ditions made  to  the  gallery,  and  plaoed  by  the 
Director,  Signer  Ohiavacci,  who  looks  forward 
to  dispose  of  others  at  present  hiilden  in  the 
store.  We  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  that,  although  a  certain  chrono- 
logical order  prevails  in  the  arrangement,  it 
might  very  profitably  be  carried  farther. 

Chables  Heath  Wilsok. 
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In  the  course  of  the  excavations  near  the  old 
wall  of  Aurelian,  and  on  the  confines  of  the 
Farnesina  Garden,  as  you  look  toward  the 
Ponte  Sisto,  the  sepulchre  already  mentioned  in 
the  AOADEICY  {So.  418,  p.  351)  has  been  com- 
pletely cleared,  and  found  to  be  not  an  ordinary 
columbarium,  but  a  magnificent  tomb  of  the 
SulpiciaPlatorina^ens.  The  shape  of  the  letters 
in  the  inscriptions,  and,  above  all,  the  con- 
tents of  the  insoriptions  themselves,  show  that, 
contrary  to  what  was  imagined  when  the  dis- 
covery was  first  made,  this  monument  does 
not  lielong  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  but  to 
the  best  period  of  art ;  that  is  to  say,  to  an  age 
a  little  later  than  that  of  Augustus,  when  the 
best  traditions  of  skill  and  design  had  not  yet 
died  out, 

A  verj  well-preserved  inscription  reads: 
0.  Sulpicws  M,  f  vot.  Pl^xtorinuB  \\  Sevir  ||  x.  vir. 
atliHbuB,  iudic,  \\  Sulpida  G.  f  Platorina  || 
Comeli  Fried.  Among  the  Triumviri  Monetaiee 
of  the  age  of  Augustus  mention  is  made 
of  a  certain  0.  Solpicius  Flatorinus,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  grandfather  of  our 
Flatorinus  (Cohen,  p.  307).  But  in  the  tomb 
were  laid,  not  only  Sulpicius  and  his  wife 
Sulpicia,  whose  features  we  oan  recognise  in 
the  well-preserved  statue  of  a  woman  which 
was  dug  out,  and  whose  remains  were  enclosed 
in  an  alabaster  urn,  broken  to  fragments,  yet 
still  preserving  some  of  the  letters  of  her 
name;  there  were  also  preserved,  enshrined 
in  most  elegant  marble  urns,  the  semi-calcined 
bones  of  other  members  of  this  family.  One 
of  these  was  Minatia  FoUa,  and  another  was 
A,  Criepinue  Oaepio,  a  name  well  known 
from  the  mentien  made  of  it  by  classical  writers. 


His  urn  is  in  the  shape  of  a  tiny  temple, 
supported  by  two  beautifully  shaped  little 
columns.  In  the  coitre  is  a  square  slab  bear, 
ing  the  name  of  the  d^psrted,  undemflath 
which  are  carved  two  griffins  fianldng  a  tripoi 
Another  urn  is  in  the  form  of  a  simple  but 
elegantly  shaped  house,  the  style  of  which 
recals  the  purest  lines  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Some  are  simple  vases ;  others,  again,  are  round, 
and  deoorated  all  over  with  festoons  of  florerB, 
fruits,  and  birds. 

Beside  the  gold  ring  which  was  obtained  on 
the  first  day,  we  must  mentionothers found  inside 
the  urns  discovered  on  the  days  immediately 
following.  They  all  belong  to  a  good  style  of 
art,  and  the  gems  in  all  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  fire.  The  presence  of  these  rings  would 
seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tomb 
had  never  been  deseorated,  and  that  the  only 
injury  received  by  it  had  been  from  the  falling 
in  of  the  vaulted  roof,  which  only  overturned 
a  few  urns  among  the  stones  and  rubbish.  But 
how  oould  it  possibly  have  happened  that 
members  of  an  illustriouB  family  should  bdve 
been  interred  without  anv  of  those  necklet  or 
jewels  which  are  generally  to  be  found  in  sepal- 
chres  of  this  kind?  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  few  rings  which  have  remuned  till  nov 
were  despised  by  those  who,  in  the  early  sack- 
ings of  the  city,  opened  the  urns,  and  who 
carried  away  only  those  objects  which  appeared 
to  them  to  be  valuable. 

All  the  fragments  of  the  statue  of  Tiberias 
— the  head  of  which  was  found  at  tiie  begianiDg 
of  the  excavations — ^have  oome  to  light  It  is 
still,  however,  unknown  why  the  statue  of  this 
emperor  was  plaoed  in  the  tomb.  Perhaps 
some  light  may  be  thrown  on  this  point  from 
the  study  of  the  fragment  of  a  large  slab  bear- 
ing an  inscription,  engraved  in  beautifaliy  cat 
cbaracters,  in  which  inscription  the  name  o! 
Tiberius  is  legible  and  follows  that  of  Aoptoa 
Three  large  squares  are,  however,  waatic^CD 
complete  this  lengthy  epigraph.  We  most 
hope  that  they  will  be  fbund  during  thseoans 
of  the  excavations.  Under  the  first  oeiiinla 
of  the  wall  to  your  right  as  you  enter  the 
chamber  is  an  inscription  which  bears  in  the 
top  line  the  name  Marcia  divi  TUi,  The  urns 
and  statues  were  taken  to  the  rooms  near  ths 
Lungara  Qturden,  where  are  preserved  the  moral 
paintings  and  other  relies  found  during  the 
Tiber  excavations. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Oommiitss 
of  Museums  and  Excavations  has  jnst  beeii 
published  the  third  volume  of  the  Doamer^ 
inediti  per  eervire  aUa  Staria  dei  Mtuei  (T  Mia, 
It  contiiins  the  catalogue  of  the  marbles  and 
bronaes  of  Cardinal  Innooenso  de  Monte,  drawn 
up  in  1577 ;  a  list  made  by  Olaudio  Ariosto  for 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  enumerating  some  sculp- 
tures sold  at  Venice  in  1582;  an  inventory  of 
the  statuos  and  vases  of  Duke  Alfonso  II.  of 
Este  ;  a  second,  of  the  statues  taken  from  the 
Diamanti  Palace  at  Ferrara,  and  wnt  to 
Miodena  in  1629 ;  an  enumeration  of  the 
marble  and  bronze  statues,  miniatures,  and 
other  objects  that  were  in  the  dacal  palaos 
outside  PortacasseUo  in  1684 ;  the  caUlogue  of 
theObiaiano  Museum  drawn  up  in  1806;  that 
of  the  engraved  gems  in  the  Museo  Bor^Qico ; 
the  catalogues  of  the  antiquities  in  the  Palani 
and  Ville  PamfiU-Altobrandini  in  1709;  an 
inventory  of  the  statues  and  antiques  m  the 
Palazzo  Farnese  in  1767  and  1773.  as  wsU  as  of 
those  found  in  the  Farnese  Garden  on  tne 
Palatine  in  1778;  a  oatalogne  of  the  Drowtti 
ooUection  made  in  1822 ;  one  of  the  Odescjiou 
medals  made  in  1794,  and  of  the  Oarelh  medaU 
in  1827 ;  a  catalogue  of  the  Museo  Borgiano 
recovered  from  an  autograph  MS.  ^\^^^^- 
of  1796-1804 ;  and  lastly,  a  Ust  of  the  anti- 
quities of  Herculaneum  presented  by  the  i^^ 
of  Naples  to  the  First  Oonsul  in  1S02. 

F,  Babvabv* 
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EXHIBITIONS. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  PAUTTEKS  m  WATER-COLOURS. 


ICb.  F.  Powbll»  whose  noble  drawing  of  Atha 
Ora§  (70)  we  noticed  in  our  previous  article,  has 
another  sea-piece,  SctMf(itn^(  110),  characterised 
by  a  similar  mastery  of  the  forms  of  waves  and 
arrangement  of  foam ;  but  how  is  it  that  this 
artist  manages  to  convey  the  impression  of  a 
aea  porfect  as  to  form  and  colour,  but  as  hard 
as  cast  steel  ?  In  AmuUhwaite  Bridge  (215)  he 
represents  water  under  very  different  conditions, 
The  picture  is  not  well  hung,  and  requires  to  be 
seen  from  Uie  side  of  the  secretary's  table  nearest 
the  door ;  but,  viewed  from  that  point,  we  think 
it  will  be  admitted  that  few  finer  representa- 
tions of  still  riyer-water  have  ever  appeared  in 
this  gallery  than  tbe  pool  below  the  bridge. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether  the 
trees  look  sufficiently  distant,  but  in  their 
form  and  colour  there  is  little  room  for  im- 
proTemeni  A  Study  (52)  is  a  pleasantly 
coloured  and  carefully  finished  portrait.  Mr. 
A.  D.  Fripp  sends  only  one  picture,  called 
Every  Little  Helps  (263),  which  looks  like  a 
sketdi  in  a  Dorset  sea-coast  village.  The 
colouring  and  drawing  alike  strike  us  as 
feeble,  and  unworthy  of  this  painter's  reputa- 
tion. One  of  the  arms  of  tne  girl  witn  the 
do^es-basket  seems  to  have  considerable  in- 
lustice  done  to  it ;  and  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  anythipg  in  nature  doselv  resembling 
some  of  the  vegetables  with  whicn  the  fisher- 
man's garden  is  planted.  Mrs.  Allingham  has 
seven  pictures.  White  Horse  Inn,  Shere,  Surrey 
(210),  IS  a  pleasant  study  of  a  villa^  hostelry. 
The  buQ^ngs  are  carefolly  pamted,  but 
the  trees  are  less  satisfactory.  Gomshall 
Marsh,  Snrrey  (224),  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
success,  in  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  cleverness  in 
the  foreground.  The  stream  in  the  middle 
distance  comes  too  prominently  forward,  and  the 
flock  of  sheep  is  very  imperfectly  drawn.  The 
Primrose  Wood,  Kent  (277),  is  remarkable  for 
a  graceful  figure  of  a  girl  and  some  gigantic 
primroses.  Passing  over  two  figure-pieces,  we 
come  to  Mrs.  Allingham's  most  elaborate  work, 
called  The  Lady  of  the  Manor  (283),  which 
contains  a  careful  and  admirable  study  of 
beech-trees.  The  breaks  of  sky  are,  however, 
represented,  or  misrepresented,  by  dabs  of  body 
colour;  and  we  cannot  say  much  for  the  attitude 
of  the  lady  of  the  manor,  who  does  not  seem  to 
know  what  to  do  with  her  hands.  To  our  think* 
in^y  by  far  the  greatest  success  of  this  clever 
painter  this  year  is  the  exquisite  little  sketch 
of  Wallfl<noers{290).  Mr.  Albert  Good  win,  whoee 
pictures  are  always  interesting  as  experiments 
in  colour,  has  a  painting  of  one  of  his  favourite 
river-side  scenes— TTe/^  (108).  The  oreeper- 
olad  wall  and  the  cedar  behind  it  are  painted 
with  great  skill,  and  the  bare  branches  of  the 
trees  are  admirably  drawn.  We  doubt  whether 
the  neutral  tint  of  the  distant  cathedral  tower 
is  not  too  strong.  The  Fonts  Vecehio,  Florence 
(145),  is  an  attempt  to  reader  that  midday  glare 
of  the  sun  to  which,  according  to  the  Floren- 
tines, none  but  ISnglishmen  and  do^s  expose 
themselves.  The  drawing  is  uncertain,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  recognise  the  colours  of  the  old 
bridge  in  this  picture.  In  The  Emigrants  (155) 
Mr.  Qoodwin  has  given  with  great  care  the 
efifoot  on  a  landscape  of  cloud-shadows.  The 
sky  is  noteworthy,  but  the  colour  of  the  picture 
is  not  agreeable.  Borne  (285)  is  a  clever  sketch. 
Mr.  Walter  Field*s  picture,  Outmde  the  Moun 
tains,  Oumberiand  (40),  shows  with  what  truth 
this  artist  is  capable  of  representing  a  difficult 
•oene-*a  long  level  stretch  of  high  pasture. 
The  sky,  distance,  and  middle  distance  are  ex- 
cellent, but  the  foreground  is  not  satisfactory. 
HurUstwe  Head  (244)  is  ezoeedingly  careful, 
but  hard  Mud  cold  in  colour.    Mr.  Field  also 


exhibits  a  charming  sketch,  entitled  Ha/od 
Lwyddog  (248). 

Thb  exhibition  of  drawings,  by  the  late  M. 
Yiollet-le-Duo,  at  the  Oluny  Museum,  in  Paris, 
astonished  even  those  who  were  best  prepared 
for  the  clear  evidence  of  the  arcMteot's  enormous 
industry  and  fecundity.  M.  Oharles  Blanc 
declared  that  if  a  laborious  and  constantly 
occupied  architect  could  have  lived  and  worked 
for  three  himdred  years, 

*'he  would  not  have  produced  more  drawings, 
directed  more  works,  drawn  up  more  plans,  made 
more  reports,  Mritten  more  books,  kept  up  more 
controversies,  raised  more  questions  than  Yiollet- 
le-Duo  did,  who  only  lived  to  be  sixty- five." 
The  amount  of  work  which  he  went  through 
is  not  merely  astonishing,  it  is  inexplicable. 
The  doings  of  other  busy  and  industrious  men 
appear  insignificant  in  comparison.  M.  Oharles 
Blanc  says  he  does  not  believe  it  an  exaggera- 
tion to  estimate  the  number  of  Yiollet-le-Buc's 
drawings  at  more  than  a  hundred  thousand, 
and  many  of  them  are  highly  elaborate,  rich  in 
detail,  and  carried  far  in  fimsh — carried  especially 
and  peculiarly  far  in  the  explanatory  represen- 
tation of  substances.  The  exhibition  of  the 
collected  drawings,  instead  of  diminishing  the 
previous  opinion  about  their  author,  has  greatly 
increased  the  critical  estimate  of  his  capacity, 
by  enabling  the  world  to  perceive  better 
the  wonderful  lucidity  of  his  intelligence.  This 
luciditv,  and  the  sureness  which  came  of  it,  are 
the  only  possible  explanation  of  his  feoandity. 
Knowing  exactly  what  he  had  to  do,  Yiollet-le- 
Duo  could  always  go  straight  to  his  purpose, 
and  was  spared  those  tedious  tentative  attempts 
which  scatter  the  efforts  of  less  clear-sighted 
and  decided  men.  At  the  same  time  it  is  only 
fair  to  others  to  bear  in  mind  that  Yiollet-le- 
Due  worked  rather  as  an  exceedingly  well- 
informed  man  of  business  than  as  a  poetic 
artist,  and  that  poetic  artists  spend  great  time 
and  labour  in  aiming  at  qualities  much  beyond 
that  simple  explanatory  clearness  which  was 
the  one  purpose  of  the  French  architect.  The 
best  example  of  what  we  mean  is  his  treatment 
of  landscape.  He  dealt  with  it  simply  as  he 
would  have  dealt  with  an  accumulation  of 
architectural  masses  in  a  drawing  made  to 
explain  them  to  pupils,  so  that  we  know  well 
enough  what  he  meant,  but  feel  no  charm. 
Such  landscape  design  as  his  may  easily  be 
made  swift  and  decided.  It  had  its  scientific 
utility,  but  it  had  little  or  no  connexion  with 
the  art  of  the  landscape  painter.  It  was  a 
reduction  of  infinite  nature  to  finite /ormtt^. 


PAINTDraS  ON  OHOrA. 


The  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  on  china  by 
lady  amateurs  and  artists,  held  at  the  galleries 
of  Messrs.  Howell  and  James,  has  become  an 
institution.  Boasting  no  less  than  fourteen 
royal  patrons,  and  a  large  number  of  prizes, 
ten  of  which  are  presented  by  those  patrons, 
and  others  by  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  Lady 
Ardilaun,  the  proprietors  of  the  Queen  news- 
paper and  the  Magazine  of  Art,  Messrs. 
Hancock  of  **  Worcester,"  and  Messrs. 
Howell  and  James,  it  may  be  considered  as 
well  patronised  and  well  endowed.  The  fifth 
exhibition,  which  has  just  been  opened,  shows 
a  deeded  progress  among  the  amateurs,  and 
is  the  best  that  has  yet  been  held,  containing 
several  works  of  remarkable  merit,  and  very 
lew  out  of  the  1,641  which  are  not  worth  look- 
ing at. 

Though,  at  first  sight,  the  design  of  hawthorn 
blossom  and  dragon-fiies  on  a  green  ground, 
called  A  Study  in  Green,  with  which  Miss  Everett 
Green  has  won  the  first  prize  for  amateurs 
may  appear  slight  to  some,  the  exquisite 
painting  of  the  objects,  their  admirable  arrange- 
ment, and  the  beauty  of  the  colour  justify  the 


judges,  Messrs.  Frederick  Q-oodall,  It.A..,  and 
B.  Norman  Shaw,  B.A.,  in  their  award.  It 
is  a  little  masterpiece  of  decorative  art.  The 
Oountess  of  Warwick's  prize  for  the  best  head 

Sainted  by  a  lad7  has  been  given  to  Mdme. 
[arie  Merkel  H^^ine  for  a  beautifully  painted 
portrait  of  H.R.H,  the  Prince  of  Thurnand  Taxis, 
which  is  simply  a  portrait  painted  on  china  with- 
out any  decorative  motive.  The  Head  with  White 
Azaleas  (1473)  by  Miss  Marion  G^mmell  and 
Zuleika  (1477)  by  the  same  artist  are,  on  the 
contrary,  thoroughly  decorative  in  design,  and 
seem  to  us,  on  account  of  their  fine  feeling, 
distinction,  and  colour,  to  be  worthy  of  a  higher 
place  than  seventh  in  the  rank  of  lady- 
amateur  work.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
doubt  that  Azaleas  (1483  and  1491)  by  Mrs. 
George  Duncan,  the  Flower-pieces  of  Miss  B.  B. 
Crombie  (1472  and  1480),  The  Set  of  Ornamental 
Tiles  (1477)  by  Miss  Farnall.  The  Autumn 
Anemones  (1479),  by  Miss  Alice  Argles  and  the 
Portrait  of  the  Hon.  Mabel  Hood  (1494)  by  the 
Yiscountess  Hood,  to  which  the  seconoi,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  prizes  for  lady  amateurs 
have  been  respectively  awarded,  are  worthy 
rivals.  It  must  also  have  been  difficult  for  the 
judges  to  decide  between  the  respective  merits 
of  Mias  Ada  Hanbury's  Whife  Peonies  (1502) 
and  Miss  Charlotte  H.  Spiers*  PlaHda  (I486),  a 
fine  female  head,  and  Poppies  and  Tiger  Lilies 
(1488),  as  to  which  was  iike  best  work  by  a 
lady  professional.  Miss  Hanbury  may  console 
herself  by  her  victories  of  two  previous  years, 
and  the  undoubted  fact  that  for  strength,  truth, 
and  delicacy  of  painting  there  is  no  work 
superior  to  hers,  iiiss  Lmnie  Watt  takes  the 
"Princess  Alice"  prize  (third  best  work  by  a 
lady  professional)  tor  her  charming  Priwrosiny 
{HS7)  Skud  The  Little  Fisherman  (608),  though 
we  are  not  sure  that  we  do  not  prefer  her  Happy 
Days  (594)  to  either  of  her  larger  and  prize 
works ;  and,  without  denying  the  charm  ot  her 
children,  we  miss  those  graceful  figures  of 
rustic  maidens  which  she  knows  so  weU  how  to 
place  in  her  soft  svlvau  scenes.  Before  passing 
to  the  less  fortunate  exhibitors  we  must  mention 
the  very  fine  head  of  Atalanta,  after  the  Race, 
by  Percy  Anderson,  whose  fircit  appearance  last 
year  we  greeted  with  praise  and  prophecy,  which 
appear  to  be  justified. 

Among  the  exhibitors  to  whooi  no  prizes 
have  been  awarded,  twenty-five  have  been  very 
highly  commended,  fifty-four  highly  com- 
mended, and  sixty-one  commended;  and  as  most 
of  these  have  several  works  it  may  be  imagined 
that  the  average  merit  of  the  exhibition  is  high. 
Among  such  a  number  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  mention  some  which  struck  the 
writer  as  being  peculiarly  interesting.  The 
Oarmen  of  Mrs.  Bythesea  (307)  is  a  good  head ; 
and  Mrs.  T.  L.  Bristowe's  Pair  of  Panels  are 
clever  (313  and  342).  Mrs.  Leith- Hay's  Child's 
Head  (339),  Miss  EUen  Williams*  My  Model 
and  its  companion  (352  and  380),  Miss  J.  H. 
Bobinson's  Orchids  (246),  and  Mrs.  Garwood's 
clever  conventional  design  of  Purple  Iris  (232) 
are  all  delightful  in  their  way.  There  is  no 
better  head  in  the  centre  gallery  than  Miss 
Gemmell's  Bosa  (180);  and  Mr.  Sydney  Morse's 
The  Lancers  (178)  is  one  of  the  best  groups  of 
children.  Simple  and  prett ?  is  Miss  B.  Gi  iffiths' 
arrangement  of  Buttercups  ( 1 56).  Mrs.  Wistar's 
Morning  Glories  (122  and  142)  are  beautiful  in 
drawing  and  colour,  but  a  little  too  much  like 
quarter  yards  of  ribbon.  Miss  Rachel  Lee  has 
caught  the  colour  of  Cinerarias  (132)  very  well ; 
and  Mrs.  Ghoppin's  Lent  Lilies  (187)  are  deli- 
cately painted.  Mr.  Hamilton- Dicker's  Genista 
(99)  is  a  very  simple  and  pretty  stud^  of  a 
child's  head;  and  The  Reapers,  by  Miss  F. 
Nathan,  a  finished  piece  of  work.  There  is 
much  tenderness  in  the  sky  and  sense  of  dis- 
tance in  Mr.  Matthew  Hardy's  Cowslip  Ball 
(63),  and  Mrs.  Swain's  Sunflowers  (do)  are 
superb.    We  must  also  find  space  to  mention 
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THE  ACADEMY. 


[Mat  29, 1880. 


MxBS  L.  Doering^s  very  delicate  In  a  Shady  Ddl 

§7)  and  Hias  Gatiierine  Folkard*s  Apple 
lossom  (19).  We  mast  here  end  our  notice 
of  the  amateurs,  thoui^h  conscious  of  having 
passed  by  many  as  well  deserving  mention  as 
some  of  those  aUuded  to,  but  there  are  so  many 
at  about  the  same  level  that  it  is  impossible  to 
do  justice  to  all. 

Of  the  professional  work  the  landscapes  of 
M.  Grenet  (painted  under  the  glaze)  are 
remarkable  for  their  refinement  of  form  and 
beautiful  distances,  ezcellins;  all  others  in 
atmospheric  effect  and  ^race  of  composition ;  but 
M.  Mallet  is  as  charming  as  ever  with  his  bits 
of  English  scenery,  and  M.  L^once  with  his 
splendid  paintings  of  flowers.  In  dead  game  he 
has  rivals  in  MM.  Quest,  Ginet,  and  Egorofl. 
If  no  English  work  is  quite  up  to  these  ot  their 
kind,  there  is  no  more  beautiful  face  more 
siveetly  painted  than  Mr.  Bylands*  Ellen  Terry 
(624);  and  his  Japanese  Fish  are  well  drawn 
and  good  in  colour,  but  they  have  no  such  motion 
as  a  Japanese  artist  would  have  given  them, 
nor  do  the^seem  **  waterbome."  Mr.  Bylanda 
has  (we  think  unwisely)  dispensed  with  those 
conventional  curves  to  indicate  the  agitation  of 
the  water  and  the  energy  of  the  fish  which  the 
Japanese  use  in  such  subiects;  without  some 
such  artifice  it  is  impossible,  in  a  decorative 
design,  to  give  the  sense  of  buoyancy  in  the 
water  and  life  in  the  fish.  All  these  professional 
works  were  *'  not  in  competition." 

Of  those  that  were,  Miss  E.  Lewis  with  her 
By  the  SadSea  Waves  (582)  and  Old  Bridge,  Mull 
(692),  Miss  Isabel  Lewis  with  her  Peonies  (607), 
and  Miss  F.  Judd  with  her  Heads  with  Floral 
Backgrounds  (601  and  615)  sustain  their  reputa- 
tions ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  advance  of  the 
amateurs  is  more  remarkable  than  the  supre- 
macy of  the  professional  artists. 

The  visitor  to  this  gallery  should  not  omit  to 
see  some  heads  from  the  Boyal  Worcester 
Factory,  relieved  against  the  gold  underglaze 
background,  the  secret  of  which  is  among 
the  discoveries  of  M.  Diet,  of  Paris.  We  think 
that  the  tones  used  for  the  flesh  are  too  pale 
and  morbid,  as  the  background  could  well 
support  the  deepest  and  richest  of  colours,  but 
they  are  interesting  as  experiments. 

OOSHO  MONKROTTSIS. 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  ABOffkEOLOGT. 

Thebis  seems  good  reason  to  hope  that  the 
agitation  to  secure  for  the  public  greater 
facilities  of  access  to  the  National  Gallery, 
an  agitation  which  never  ought  to  have  been 
necessary,  is  likely  soon  to  prove  successful. 
Members  of  Parliament  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  will  support  Mr.  Ooope's  motion,  with 
the  necessary  additions  which  will  also  be 
moved,  and  the  Gt>vernment  will  then  hardly 
endeavour  to  uphold  restrictions  which  have 
long  been  abolished  in  the  principal  Oonti- 
nental  galleries. 

A  PIANO  decorated  inside  and  out  from  designs 
by  Mr.  Burne  Jones  has  lately  been  completed 
by  Messrs.  Broadwood.  Not  only  the  decora- 
tion, but  the  shape,  is  due  to  the  taste  of  the 
artist,  who  has  induced  Messrs.  Broadwood  to 
modify  the  usual  grand-piano  curve  to  one  more 
subtle  and  beautiful.  Seldom  has  so  great  an 
improvement  been  caused  by  so  slight  an  altera- 
tion, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  instruments 
in  future  will  no  longer  present  a  shape  which 
spoils  the  appearance  of  the  most  carefully  ar- 
ranged room.  In  the  decorations  themselves  Mr. 
Burne  Jones  has  achieved  a  remarkable  success, 
not  only  decoratively,  but  in  the  spiritual 
beauty  of  the  designs  which  adorn  it.  The 
case  is  made  of  oak  painted  with  various 
shades  of  olive-green  and  brown.  On  the  sides 
are  eleven  oiioiuar  discs,  each  micJomng  a  design 


from  the  stoij  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  in 
which  the  genius  of  Mr.  Burne  Jones  is  seen  at 
its  highest.  Although  only  en  grisaille  we 
doubt  whether  even  his  Pygmalion  series  equal 
in  subtle  expression  and  beauW  of  line 
these  exquisite  designs.  The  first  shows 
Orpheus  and  Eurydice  happy  on  earth,  a 
simple,  sweet,  and  graceful  picture  of  pure  love, 
which  is  only  excelled  in  oeauty  by  the  next, 
where  Eurydice  is  sinking  to  the  earth  from 
her  lover*s  arms.  For  beauty  of  line  and  for 
intensity  of  sentiment,  neither  morbid,  nor 
affected,  nor  strained,  we  know  nothing  which 
excels  this  masterly  design.  In  the  third  scene 
Orpheus  is  entering  the  gloomv  portal  of  the 
infernal  regions.  The  air  of  the  upper  world 
stiU  causes  his  robe  to  flutter,  but  his  foot  is  on 
the  threshold  of  an  awful,  barren,  and  rapidly 
descending  defile,  narrowing  to  a  sunless  cave. 
In  the  next  disc  is  Cerberus,  simply  but  fiaely 
imagined,  with  hog-like  back,  aud  long  necks 
ending  in  canine  heads.  The  next  two  discs  are 
the  simplest,  but  not  the  least  wonderful.  One 
represents  Orpheus  pressing  forward  and 
awakins  the  dreadful  shadows  with  the  first 
notes  of  his  lyre;  the  ol^er,  Eurydice,  borne 
a  bloodless  shade  upon  paUid  mists,  just  smitten 
with  the  sense  of  something  heard.  In  the 
next  design,  which  is  formed  of  three  circles, 
the  central  one  of  which  slightly  infringes  on 
the  J  others,  is  depicted  the  scene  before  Pluto 
and  Proserpine,  who,  with  their  heads  crowned 
with  fiame  and  bent  in  solemn  interest,  are 
listenioji;  to  Orpheus,  who  is  playing  on  his  lyre 
to  the  right,  while  Eurydice,  pale  and  anxious, 
scarcely  yet  hopeful,  listens  in  the  left.  The 
next  three  circles  represent  the  ascent.  In  the 
first,  Orpheus,  with  his  hands  before  his  eyes, 
and  Eurydice  clutching  his  garments,  hurry 
up  the  dread  arcade.  In  the  second,  he  turns, 
and  Eurydice  falls  back,  losing  life  and  colour. 
In  the  third,  he  gazes  at  her  again,  a  pallid, 
death-like  shade,  hopeless  and  passionless.  The 
last  sceue,  which  has  been  painted  entirely  by 
the  artist's  own  hand,  represents  the  death  of  Or- 
pheus. Opening  the  Ud,  like  opening  a  shell,  dLs- 
doses  a  very  different  scene  and  combination  of 
colour.  Here  all  is  bright  and  ^y,  from  the 
gilded  sounding-board  sprinkled  with  rose-leaves 
to  the  inside  of  the  lid,  which  is  painted  with  a 
bright  and  elaborate  design  of  Terra  omniparens. 
She  is  seated  on  a  vine,  whose  branches  and 
tendrils  are  painted  a  bright  light  blue,  and 
whose  boughs  are  populated  with  a  number  of 
naked  babies— bad  babies  and  good  babies.  The 
bad  babies  have  an  elfish  expression  and  tails, 
and  some  are  engaged  in  sucking  eggs.  Terra 
herself  is  a  beautiful  shadowy  creature,  with 
mysterious  gray  eyes.  The  most  serious  obstacle 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  painting  of  the  lid,  both 
in  and  out,  is  the  supreme  excellence  of  the 
designs  on  the  sides.  It  is  difficult  to  appre- 
ciate the  most  ingenious  conceit  after  yieldixig  to 
the  msigic  of  pathetic  imagination. 

Mb.  Eli  John'son  is  engaged  on  a  portrait- 
bust  of  the  late  Bev.  Alexander  Baleigh,  D.D. 

We  understand  that  Messrs.  Oassell,  Better, 
Galpin  and  Co.  have  arranged  to  offer  at  Messrs. 
Ghnstie,  Manson  and  Woods'  sale  on  the  25  th 
inst.  aU  the  original  paintings  specially  pre- 
pared for  the  steel-plate  frontispieces  of  Pic- 
twresque  Europe  by  Messrs.  Birket  Foster, 
Louis  Haghe,  Oarl  Werner,  Kilbume,  Mogford, 
Wimperis,  and  other  eminent  artists.  The  pub- 
lishers wUl  also  include  in  the  sale  a  large  oil 
painting  by  P.  H.  Galderon,  B.A.,  and  many 
other  oil  and  water-oolour  paintings,  made  ex- 
pressly for  their  publications,  by  Messrs.  Frank 
Dicksee,  J.  D.  Watson,  F.  Barnard,  G.  Green, 
A.  Hopkins,  the  late  Yal.  W.  Bromley,  Cox, 
H.  Heuniok,  Mrs.  Jopling,  &c. 

Miss  Alior  Chaplin's  group.  The  Spirit  of 
Enquiry  f  which  was  mentioned  in  our  last  notice 
of  the  Grodrenor,  is  xiot;  as  there  stated,  a  group 


of  dogs,  but  of  a  dog  and  kitten  curioasly 
investigating  each  other  with  deep  interest, 
but  grave  doubts  as  to  the  advisability  of  clofle 
contact.  The  group  has  been  purohased  bf 
Mrs.  Mark  Pattison.  Miss  OhapUn  has  aln 
recently  executed  various  small  groups  for  tlie 
President  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  among  oilun 
a  clever  portrait  of  Sir  Frederick's  haadsomA 
oat. 

With  reference  to  the  lecture  leoently 
delivered  by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  on  the  qoality 
and  manufacture  of  artists'  colours,  it  has  bean 
decided  to  convene  a  meeting  at  the  Gbosrenor 
Gallery  for  the  discussion  of  this  important 
subject.  The  date  fixed  for  the  meeting  is 
Tuesday,  June  8,  at  7.30  p.m.  Artists  and 
scientific  men  desirous  of  attending  the  meetiii^ 
can  receive  tickets  of  admission  on  appUoation 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 

Messrs.  Dowdeswell  Aim  Dowoeswellb 
have  opened  a  new  fine-art  gallery  at  133, 
New  Bond  Street,  close  to  the  Grosvenor 
Ga  Uery. 

IJndeb  the  guidanoe  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Domlery 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Heniy  Bylandi, 
Messrs.  Howell  and  James'  classes  for  learning 
the  revived  ar  t  of  what  is  called  tapestry  paint- 
ing appear  to  be  likely  to  become  popokr  and 
useful.     The   name  is  not  satisfaotoiy,  as  it 
s  uggests  the  imitation  of  one  art  by  another, 
whereas  it  is  a  quite  different  art,  though  sag- 
gested   by  another  and  applicable  to  much  the 
same  purposes.    It  is  reaUy  Uie  art  of  applying 
dyes  with  a  paint-brush  to  textiles,  sp  that  the 
canvas  or  other  textile  is  saturated  with  the 
colour  as  with  marking-ink. .  The  colours  em- 
ployed do  not  run  either  on  application  or  by 
washing,  or  even  by  boiling,  ana  their  range  im 
very  oonsid  erable,  the  blues,  yellows,  and  reds 
being  particularly  satisfying.    The  application 
of  the  art  to  objects  of  ordinary  use  is  beu^diiiy 
enlarged,  and  for  fronts  of  pianos,  tomta,  ind 
panels  it  is  admirably  adapted.    It  has  one  more 
and  a  ^eat   reoommendation,  and  that  is  that, 
while  it  requires  little  apparatus  or  means,  and 
the  process  is  very  simple,  and  great  effeote  m 
be  produced  with  comparativ^y  little  labour 
and  time,  it  needs  a  sure  and  skilful  hani 
Faults,  if  committed,  are  not  easily  repaired, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  likely  to  make  our  hoaees 
hideous  by  laborious  efforts  of  persons  vi& 
*'  a  taste  for  art." 

M.  Charles  Lesconnibr,  iuv  one  of  hii 
pleasant  Belgian  letters  to  the  OhroniquB  dtt 
Arts,  g[ives  an  amusing  account  of  a  kind  of 
epidemic  of  panoramas  which  seems  jast  nov  to 
have  seized  upon  Belgium.  Panoramas  haye 
of  late  years  gone  oompletely  out  of  fashion  in 
London.  Sinoe  the  time  (about  1829)  vhen 
David  Boberts  and  Olarkson  Statifield  were  both 
employed  together  upon  two  of  these  soenic 
works,  very  fsw  painters  of  any  note  hare 
undertaken  them.  It  is  therefore  strange  to 
read  of  several  painters,  of  high  reno^,  w 
have  lately  rushed  into  panorama  in  Belgium. 
Not  a  day  passes,  according  to  M.  Lemonmer, 
but  some  new  panorama  is  advertised  in  the 
Belgian  papers.  There  are  panoramas  oi 
OasteUani  and  of  PtiiUppoteaux ;  ^^^^^  ^ 
engaged  upon  a  panorama  of  Antwerp,  and 
Artan  upon  one  of  Ostend ;  while  Wauters  has 
actually  departed  for  Bgypt  to  study  ^^'^JJJ} 
panorama  to  be  exhibited  in  Germany.  Adow 
to  all  this,  a  new  society  has  just  been  started, 
caUed  '^La  Sooi^t^  Grfnrfrale  des  Panoramas, 
which  announces  proudly  that  it  intends  to 
overturn  the  whole  order  of  things  by  a  totauy 
new  conception  of  panoramic  effects.  Twj 
society  will  exhibit  at  Paris  a  panorama  ot 
Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  with  tne 
perspective  painted,  it  is  said,  by  Be/Jf"?" 
Constant;  at  Barcelona  a  panorama  of  aw 
Catalans,  Conquerors  of  Greece;"  and  w 
Brossels   an  "Episode  of  the  Bttf^luUoix  <f* 
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l{>aO,**  by  Slingeneyw,  an  artist  of  high  reputa- 
tion  as  a  painter  of  large  historical  pictures.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  contemplation  as  yet  to 
faring  any  of  these  nomerons  panoramas  to 
London.  At  present  the  Belgian  public  are 
too  delighted  with  them. 

'A  ooMFETmoN  has  been  opened  by  the 
Catholics  of  Lille  for  a  painting  conunemoratiye 
of  the  late  Pope  Pius  IX.  The  picture  is  to 
represent  some  important  event  in  his  life  or 
Pontificate,  or  else  to  treat  the  subject  as  a 
whole  in  a  symbolical  manner.  We  commend 
the  Catholics  of  Lille  for  haviDg  had  the  good 
sense  to  choose  a  pictorial  rather  than  a  sculp- 
tural monument.  Paintings  are»  by  their 
nature,  less  obtrusiTe  thsji  plastic  works,  and 
can  be  more  easily  ayoided  if  desired.  We 
should  fear  that  the  statues  and  huee  monu- 
ments raised  eyery  year  in  France  will  in  the 
end  become  a  public  nuisance.  The  paintings 
sent  in  for  this  competition  will  probably  form 
part  of  an  exhibition  of  religious  art  that  is  to 
be  held  at  lille  next  July. 

The  electric  lisht  has  broken  down  at  the 
Mus^  des  Arts  C^coratifs,  so  that  the  exhibi- 
tion can  no  longer  be  opened  in  the  evening. 
It  is  still  in  use  at  the  Salon,  but  the  eflfect  is 
very  trying. 

Ths  Belgian  painter,  Louis  Dubois,  has 
lately  died.  He  was  highly  considered  among 
the  Belgian  artists  of  the  present  day  as  a 
painter  of  original  ideas  and  a  powerful 
oolourist.  He  painted  both  landscape  and 
portrait,  and  occasionally  genre  and  still- life. 
In  his  style  he  was  nattunalistic  in  the  extreme, 
his  portndts  having  much  of  the  vigorous  life 
and  colour  of  Frans  Hals.  In  his  drawing, 
however,  he  was  very  defective,  so  that  his 
works  were  often  marred  by  great  defects  in 
dengn. 

The  death  is  also  announced  of  a  French 
painter  named  Emile  Betsell^re,  who  has  two 
works  in  the  present  Salon,  and  who  obtained  a 
third-dass  medal  two  years  ago. 


THE    STAGE. 


**AI>RIBimB  LE00TTVEEX7B  "  AlO)  *'  lOLANTHB." 

The  witch  of  the  French  stage  is  with  us 
again,  thouj^h  whether  English  society  and 
&igliah  criticism  are  feelin j^  her  speU  quite  as 
potently  as  last  year  it  is  as  yet  too  early 
to  say.  For  Sarah  Bernhardt  has,  at  the  pre- 
sent writing,  appeared  in  one  part  only— that 
of  Adrienne  Leoouvreur  in  the  play  of  the 
«me  name ;  and  there  is  little  in  that  play  to 
induce  even  i^tasters,  not  to  speak  of  poets, 
tolay  lilies  daily  on  her  doorstep.  But  possibly 
lilies  are  scarce  this  year ;  poetasters  never  are. 
It  was  a  bold  thing  of  Mdlle.  Bernhardt  to 
appear  as  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  with  her  present 
company.  For  though  there  are  two  or  three 
good  people  in  the  cast,  she  is  not  strongly 
supported,  and  Adrienne  is  a  part  in  which  she 
particularly  requires  strong  support,  for  she 
doee  not  appear  until  the  second  act  is  well 
advanced,  and  by  that  time  an  audience — 
especially  an  audience  which  is  ccdled  brilliant 
and  is  probably  bUui'^haa  had  leisure  to  dis- 
cover that  there  is  much  which  is  dull^much 
which  requires  a  better  interpretation  than 
it  receives.  This  performance  of  Adrienne 
Lteouvreur,  now  at  the  Gaiety,  is,  in  its 
general  effect,  totally  different  from  that  to 
which  not  a  few,  even  of  those  who  are 
neither  brilliant  nor  hlaeist  have  been  accus- 
tomed at  the  Tb^tre  Fran^ais,  and  the  like 
of  which  could  have  been  given  us— and,  indeed, 
was  given  u*— last  year  at  the  Gaiety.  Not 
many  years  nnoe,  in  the  Hue  Bichelieu,  Got 
was  playing  the  rigUmir,  while  Mdme. 
Amould  Plessis  was  playing  the  Princess,  and 
while  Favart^always  intellectual  if  occasionally 
aflected— was  playing  the  part  of  Adrienne; 


The  gain,  of  course,  was  in  the  first  two  parts, 
not  in  the  last ;  for  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  at 
least  as  competent  for  the  part  of  Adrienne  as  any- 
one has  been  in  our  generation — nay,  is  probably 
more  competent  than  any.  Though,  judged  by 
the  actors'  test  of  the  number  of  **  lengths  ^' 
the  part  contains,  or  by  the  more  common  test 
of  the  number  of  acts  in  whidi  the  character 
appears,  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  is  not  exactly 
one  of  the  great  rdlee  of  the  theatre,  it  is  in 
ti'uth  very  important,  and,  what  is  more,  very 
comprehensive.  The  range  is  wide,  and  some  of 
the  depths  profound,  between  the  cheerful  and 
tender  appearance  of  the  young  woman  who 
makes  at  the  first  her  enquiries  for  the  soldier 
as  if  anxious  for  his  glory,  yet  assured  of  it, 
and  the  raptures  and  agony  of  the  famous 
actress  whom  rivalry— not  in  art,  but  in  love — 
has  succeeded  in  poisoning.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  these  di£rerent  situations>hich  Mdlle. 
Bernhardt  is  unable  to  do  justice  to!  It  is,  indeed, 
considered  by  some  that  she  exaggerates  the 
agony  with  which  the  fact  of  imminent  death  is 
reaHsed.  Neither  the  resignation  of  a  Christian, 
a  stoic,  nor  a  heroine  of  tragedy  is  found  in  the 
intensity  of  her  cry  for  <*nfe ;"  but  even  in 
this  it  may  fairly  lie  said,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  conventionality  is  avoided — ''la  vie  qui 
s'ouvrait  pour  moi  si  belle  "  may  well  only  be 
surrendered  in  a  passion  of  regret,  we  suppose. 

lolanthe  is  successful,  and  the  Lyceum  play- 
bill is  again  strengthened.  We  are  not  indeed 
of  opinion  that  the  piece  is  quite  so  noble  and 
beautifiil  an  idyll  as  some  of  our  contemporaries 
think  it.  There  was  not  that  in  die  original 
which  could  allow  in  the  adaptation  all  the 
qualities  that  have  been  claimed  for  it.  Pore 
and  graceful  and  tender  it  certainly  is,  but 
withal,  and  of  necessity,  a  little  thin  and  un- 
real There  is  in  it  no  opportunity  for  profound 
mental  analysis ;  a  romantic  view  of  Ufe,  which 
puts  the  play  of  individual  character  a  good 
deal  out  of  the  question,  is  accepted  at  the 
beginning  and  is  maintained  to  the  end.  We 
do  not  blame  Mr.  Wills  in  the  slightest  degree 
for  this.  We  are  thankful  to  him  for  the 
determination,  which  rarely  deserts  him,  to  be 
an  artist  in  words.  He  conducts  tiie  story  with 
his  wonted  power  of  ^aceful  form ;  and  he  is 
not  here  occupied  with  things  so  profound  as 
possessed  him  in  the  Man  o*  Airlie.  The  irony 
and  tenderness,  the  inward  dramatic  action,  of 
that  play  gave  it  a  claim  to  be  considered  poetry. 
It  was  a  distinct  creation,  and  came  near  to  life ; 
and  lolanthe  does  not  do  this,  and  gains  littie  by 
the  author's  occasional  lapses  into  that  tawdry 
imagery  which  nothing  but  the  general  poverty 
of  our  stage- writing  could  permit  to  be  extolled, 
and  which,  though  it  may  befit  the  romantic 
drama,  has  no  part  in  that  analysis,  that 
"criticism,"  of  life  which  "poetry  is,  at  bot- 
tom." So  much,  then,  for  the  piece— a  light 
and  fragile  entremet  BihBt  a  substantial  feast. 
We  are  gi-ateful  for  it  for  what  it  is,  but  not  for 
what  its  author  never  meant  it  to  be.  And  we 
are  grateful  to  it,  in  the  second  place,  because 
it  gives  to  Miss  Ellen  Terry  the  opportunity  for 
a  continuous  triumph.  There  is  here  no  height 
of  passion  which  the  actress  cannot  quite  scale, 
and  nothing  of  the  vivid  and  every-day  reality 
which  sometimes  she  cannot  quite  grasp.  Nor 
are  there  here  any  conventional  standards  of 
which  she— whose  fashions  are  quite  individual 
andi  her  own— intentionally  fedls  short.  This 
one  performance  would  be  enough  to  prove  her 
indisputably  first  as  an  actress  of  romance ~if 
proof  of  that  sort  were  now  needed.  From 
the  first  word  to  the  last  she  is  rhythmic, 
graceful,  impulsiye,  and  suitably  naive.  We 
like  Mr.  Irving  as  Count  Tristan,  the 
blind  girUs  lover.  It  is  objected  to  him 
that  he  lacks  the  graces  of  early  youth ;  but 
very  young  lovers  are  wont  to  be  a  good 
deal  occupied  with  their  graces,  and  Mr.  Irving, 
as  a  lover,  ia  occupied  with  his  l6ve.    He  vA 


chivalrous  and  he  is  warm,  and  it  is  not  generally 
recognised — ^because  he  has  been  seen  so  littie  in 
lovers'  parts— that  he  is  chivalrous  and  warm  in 
a  peculiar  measure.  He  suppresses  himself  in 
presence  of  his  love,  while  generally  stage 
chivalry  asserts  itself  too  much,  and  betokens 
a  nature  boisterous  rather  than  quelled.  Mr. 
Mead  performs  in  a  very  direct  and  appropriate 
manner  the  part  of  the  Eastern  leech  in  whose 
art  there  lies  the  secret  that  will  work 
lolanthe's  cure.  Furthermore,  he  brings  to  the 
performance  that  careful,  measured  elocutioa 
which  we  associate  with  the  Ghost  of  Hamlet's 
father,  and  with  those  persons  of  dignity  in  the 
Shaksperian  drama  whose  words  are  generally 
few,  but  of  particular  discretion.  The  assump- 
tion of  an  extremely  exalted  position^^spe- 
cially  if  it  is  an  official  one — seems  incompatiole 
with  the  expression  of  sentiments  of  originality. 
Shakspere  knew  this,  though  it  is  true  that  his 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  **  extra-Parlia- 
mentary utterances  "  were  not  so  rich  as  ours. 
Frederick  Wedmorb. 


MUSIC. 

**  FAUST  "  BY  BERLIOZ,  ETC. 

Hector  Berlioz  was  born  in  1803  and  died  in 
1869.  He  was  undervalued  and  all  but  ignored 
during  his  lifetime  by  his  countrymen,  and  it  is 
only  since  his  death  that  his  works  are  being  re- 
ceived in  Paris  and  elsewhere  with  the  atten- 
tion and  admiration  which  they  so  thoroughly 
deserve.  La  Damnation  de  Faust,  a  dramatic 
legend  in  four  parts,  was  written  in  1845,  and 
performed  the  following  year  in  Paris ;  but  the 
composer  was  much  irritated  at  the  cold  recep- 
tion given  to  a  work  which  he  justiy  considered 
his  best  It  has,  however,  been  reoentiy  re- 
vived with  the  greatest  success  in  Paris,  at 
the  Ohatelet  Concerts,  by  M.  E.  Oolonne.  Por- 
tions of  it  have  been  heard  at  Drurv  Lane 
Theatre  and  Exeter  Hall  during  the  ufetime 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  and  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  1878  by  M.  Pasdeloup ; 
but  the  first  performance  in  London  of  the 
entire  work  was  given  on  Friday,  May  21,  at 
St.  James's  Hall  by  Mr.  0.  Hall^,  with  the 
assistanoe  of  his  celebrated  Manchester  band 
and  chorus.  The  work  was  repeated  on  Satur- 
day evening.  The  enthusiasm  created  by  these 
two  performances  will  lead,  we  hope,  to  the  pro- 
daotion  of  Berlioz'  other  great  compositions. 
Like  Wagner  he  was  an  original  thinker  and 
writer;  a  great  worshipper  of  Gluck,  Weber, 
and  Beethoven ;  and  vet  seeking  after  a  new 
and  possibly  higher  lorm  of  art.  It  would 
be  difficult — nay,  at  the  present  moment, 
impossible— to  point  out  the  exact  niche 
which  Berlioz  should  occupy  in  the  temple 
of  fEune ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  great 
name  and  at  least  one  great  work  have  heen 
hitherto  unaccountably  neglected ;  and  that  his 
position  as  a  composer,  especialiy  with  regard 
to  Wagner  and  Liszt,  his  contemporaries  (or 
we  might  even  say  successors^  has  still  to  be 
carefully  scrutinised  and  fixea.  The  music  of 
Faust  is  strikingly  original  and  full  of  dramatic 
power,  and  triuy  wonderful  is  the  clear  and 
lucid  manner  in  which  Berlioz  expresses  and 
develops  his  thoughts.  He  exhibits  a  wonder- 
ful versatility  of  style ;  the  pathetic,  the  solemn, 
and  the  terrible,  the  gay  and  the  humorous, 
are  blended  together  wiui  skiU  and  discrimi- 
nation ;  and  clear  form  without  formality,  and 
tuneful  music  without  triteness,  combine  to 
render  the  work  pleasing  and  acceptable,  not 
only  to  trained  musicians,  but  to  the  general 
musical  public.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
composer  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  instru- 
mentation, and  the  orchestration  throughout 
this  work  is  a  perfect  marvel  of  learning, 
cleverness,  and  ingenuity.  Berlioz,  in  se- 
lecting from  Goethe's  poem  certain  scenes 
suitable  for  the  purpose  he  had  in  view,  has 
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been  aocuBed  of  liaying  "mutilated  a  monu- 
znent."     Again,  Goethe  ends  with  Faust  re- 
generated  and  saved,  but  Berlioz  presents  to 
us  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  on  black  horses 
riding  into  the  infernal  re^ons,  where  Faust  is 
delivered  to  the  flames,  while  the  heavens  open 
and  celestial  spirits  receive  Mar|;aret  into  the 
heavenly  choir.    The  flne  music  is  Berlioz'  best 
apology  £or  any  liberties  taken  with  the  German 
poem,  and  to  the  alteration  at  tiiie  dose  we  owe 
that  wonderful  and   graphic   tone-pioture   of 
<<The  Bide  to  HeU.'*    ^.  Hallo's  admirable 
orchestra  has  been   heard   quite   recently  in 
London,  but  this  was  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Manchester  choir.    The  tone  is  excellent  both 
in  quality  and  quantity ;  they  sing  with  ^eat 
precision,  and  with  such  energy  and  enthusiasm 
that   the   very   soft   passages  were  at  times 
lacking  in  delicaoy.     This  was  noticeable  in  the 
*'  Easter  Hymn"  and  Margaret's ''  Apotheosis." 
The  vocalists  were  Miss  Mary  Davies  (Mar- 
garet), Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  (Faust),  Mr.  Hilton 
(Brander),  and  Herr  Henschel  (Mephistopheles). 
Mr.  Lloyd  gave  the  Faust  music  to  penection, 
and  Miss  Davies  and  Herr  Henschel  sang  with 
great  taste  and  intelligence,  though  the  latter 
did  not  quite  realise  the  part  of  Mephistopheles. 
The  performance  by  the  band  was  very  good. 
The  spirited  Hungarian   march  and  delicate 
'*  Ballet  of  Sylphs  'were  encored  and  repeated 
each  evening,   we  must  mention  Mr.  E.  Hecht, 
the  chorus-master,  for  ihe  marked  success  due 
to  his  training  of  the  choir ;  and  Mr.  0.  Hall^ 
deserves  the  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  music  for 
his  bold  enterprise.    He   conducted  the  work 
with  extraordinary  ability  and  enthusiasm,  and 
well  deserved  the  cordial  reception  given  to  him. 

The  second  Bichter  concert  took  place  on 
Thursday,  May  20.  Cherubioi's  overture, 
Anacreorif  was  performed  in  magniflcent  st^le. 
Mdme.  Norman-N^ruda  gave  a  fine  rendering 
of  Spohr's  dramatic  concerto;  the  orchestral 
accompaniments  were  played  with  wonderful 
delicacy  and  finish.  The  novelty  of  the  evening 
was  a  serenade  in  G  major,  No.  2,  for  string- 
orchestra  (op.  14),  by  B.  Fuchs.  The  composer 
was  bom  in  1847,  and  now  holds  a  professorship 
of  harmony  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Yienna. 
The  serenade  consists  of  four  movements— an 
aUegreito  in  sons  form ;  a  largketto,  consisting  of 
a  theme  and  three  variations ;  a  short  allegro ; 
and  a  finale  aUa  tarentella.  The  music  is  pretiy, 
lively,  but  sometimes  rather  commonplace.  It 
is  by  no  means  an  important  composition,  and 
we  think  Herr  Bichter  could  easily  mive  sdected 
some  other  Gkrman  or  even  English  work  of 
^eater  value  and  interest.  The  programme 
included  Wagner's  charming  Siegfried  idyU, 
composed  in  1871;  and  songs  by  Weber  and 
Brahms.  Miss  L.  Bailey  was  the  vocalist.  The 
concert  concluded  with  a  very  fine  performance 
of  Beethoven's  symphony  in  I). 

The  programme  of  the  tliird  concert  (May  24) 
inoludM  no  novelties.  Herr  Xaver  Scharwenka 
played  his  clever  concerto  in  B  flat  minor.  He 
has  a  fine  touch  and  splendid  mechanism,  and 
his  brilliant  performance  was  much  applauded. 

g!he  work  was  first  played  in  England  by  Mr. 
annreuther  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1877.) 
Herr  Henschel  was  the  vocalist,  and  gave 
selections  from  Der  fliegende  Hollander  and  Die 
Meisternnger.  The  concert  opened  with  Men- 
delssohn's Italian  symphony  and  closed  with 
Beethoven's  Eroica,  By  the  perfect  rendering 
of  these  two  well-known  works  Herr  Bichter 
has  a^in  given  us  the  most  brilliant  proofs  of 
lus  ability  as  conductor. 

The  Cambridge  University  Musical  Society, 
founded  in  1843,  ^ve  their  167  th  concert  at  the 
Guildhall,  Cambridge,  on  Tuesday,  May  25. 
There  was  a  very  large  attendance.  Goetz' 
Neniat  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  was  admirably 
performed.  The  difficult  music  was  sung  with 
)at  firmness  and  energy.  Herr  Straus  played 
of.  Macfarren's  ably  written  concerto  in  G 


minor  for  violin.  It  was  written  for  him  in 
1873,  and  first  given  at  one  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society's  concerts  in  the  same  year.  Herr 
Straus'  performance  of  the  work  was  much 
applauded.  Bach's  double  chorus,  **  Now  shall 
the  Grace,"  was  given  with  great  spirit,  but  did 
not  produce  its  full  effect  owing  to  an  unequal 
distnbution  of  voices  and  to  tne  uDfortunate 
but  unavoidable  omission  of  the  organ.  The 
concert  concluded  with  a  very  fine  rendering 
of  Beethoven's  Eroica;  and  Mr.  C.  Villiers 
Stanford,  the  conductor,  deserves  very  great 
praise  for  the  care,  energy,  and  intelligence 
which  he  displayed.    Good  conductors  are  not 

Elentiful,  and  the  Cambridge  Society  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their  talented  chef' 
lestre.  J.  S.  Shedlock. 


I  B  E  R 


T  U  D  I  O  R  U  M.- 


■M-J  MR.  A.  W.  THIBAUDRAU  bu  for  Sale  Iniprotaloiw  of  TWO 
IIITHEUTO  irXPUBLISHED  PLATES  of  TUIUfEK*8  ''LIBER  8TUD10- 
KUlI/and  alMO  m  M^KLY  COSIl*LKT£  BET  of  Um  W0BK«  containing 
■omo  very  line  prooh  Mlocted  by  Charles  Tamer ;  also  a  few  Ktchinge. 
Partlenlar*  on  application.— 18,  Qroen-atrcet,  Ldeetter-eqnara,  W.a 


THE     AUTOTYPE     COMPANY 
baa   REMOVED   from     Batbbooe-plaoe    to    anitable    Premlaes, 
&9I,  OXFORD  BTREBT,  W.a  (twenty  door*  west  of  Mudie's  Ubraiy). 

ThaAUTOTTPK  OOMPAITT  an  prodaemof  Book  lUutntiooa  by  the 
Antotype  and  Bawyer's  Collotype  Prooeaset.  Employed  by  the  l^vstees  of 
the  BritUh  Muaenm,  Palaoograpbloal,  Nwnlanatloal,  Bofl  Qeocraphkal, 


THEATRES. 


OTJRT       THEATRE 

loisftn  and  Maiuger,  lb.  WkiMV  Baostt. 
nm  MODJEBKA  wUl  appear  this  and  Mlowlw  erealM,  at  i  n 
rOKTIXXK'8  sacoesaAiI  Flay,  adapted  from  the  Pwwh  ef  41«:dii 
entttlad  UEABT8BABB. 

Characters  by  Meedames  MocUeska,  Emecy,  Yarre,  Gl^ud,  tad  1.  G  :« 
Th\hn ;,  M<»M».  Aithiir  Daon,  Price,  Hotnaii,  OkHay,  DmiIm,  Fk^ 

Box-ofl«ef)romllto5.   XofMi. 


and  O.  W.  Anaon. 


DB     U     R     Y  LANE. 

LoMee  and  MaaaMr.  Mr.  AVQUtTUt  Ba 
At  B,  lA  FILLBDt  HADAXB  ANGOT. 

Grand  Baliat,  at  10.10.     LAST  KIGHT.  MAT  It. 


On  MONDAY  EYBNIKQ,  MAT  SI,  BhakaparaAi  ConMdy, 
A8  TOIJ  LIKB  IT, 


WUI  ba  tranafemd.  vnder  Miss  Utton't 
seaaon  of  erai&vpttformancca. 
No 


toDnuyLuMtet 


DUKE'S    THEATRE,    Holborn. 
Mr.  C>  WILMOT,  Leasee  and  Mtoucw. 
To-night,  grand  rerlral  of  Paujl  MicBiTft  eoomeas^  soMeMAiI  Drui. 

NEW    BaBYLOH 
Mlas  CARUUNEHILL  as  BBL  LOURIMER,  and  powerfU  oomptaj. 

Baler-Oaam*  M I 


All  the  original  e 

The  Collision  at  _^ ^ 

Bal  Masque  Night :  Dancing  on  the  Crystal  Platftvm— OoodwoAd  »a  iv 


I  at  «ieft— 1VittarMU*B  with  th« 


9ona 
Ilatfti 


Onnd  Cap  Day :  The  Wane   The  Thamea  BmiiiBkinwit  bj  Ni|tii-n. 
Thleres*  Kitchen  In  Beren  Dbds,  fto. 
Um  greateat  spectacle  erer  seen. 


FaealmOea  of  Medals  and  Colna,  Andent  M88.,  Paintings,  Drawing*, 
Sketches,  Views  and  Portralta  flrom  Natwe.  fte. 

iiro<e.-.The  speelal  adrantagea  of  the  AntotTP*  Process  for  Book  lUiia- 
tratioos  are:— 

1st.  The  abaolniely  fkealmfle  nature  of  the  reanlt. 

Snd.  Ito  Cheapoeas  for  Bmall  Editions  of  SSO,  aoo,  ftc 

Sfd.  The  Prints  bofatg  direct  en  the  Paper,  there  Is  an  absence  •(  all 
eoekllng  and  that  disagreeable  effect  inherent  to  all  Mounted  PrinU. 
%*  For  Temu  and  Specimnu  applj/  to  lAe  Meatager. 

NOW  OPEN.  EXHIBmON  of  the  PAINTDias  by  F.  W.  LAWBON, 
UlnstraUng  "CHILDKBN  of  the  GREAT  CITY,"  "DAWN."  ThU  Import- 
ant painting  by  P.  W.  Lawson  is  on  riew  by  the  courtesy  of  the  BAlonSi 
BDXSITT  COOTTS. 


RICHARD  ELUORE'Sflne  paintings  of  "WINDSOR  CASTLE  -BUNIUSE," 
"CARNAiiVON  GABTLE— TWIUGUT."  " 

Gallery. 


"  en  Tlew  at  the  Aatotype  Fine- Art 


MR.  IRV1NO  as  HAMLET,"  drawn  by  F.  W.  LAWBON.  and  kindly  lent 
by  HENRY  IRVING,  Esq.,  at  the  Autotype  Fine-Art  Oallery.  DescripUre 
Gatalogae,  Sixpence. 

To  adorn  at  little  coet  the  Walls  of  Homo  with  Artbtie  Maaterpleces,  visit 
the  AUTOTTI'g  FlVE-ABT  QAIXBitY,  &S1,  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 

Director  of  Works,  J.  R.  BAWTEK. 
Oaaaral  Manager,  W.  8.  Bibo. 


BOOKS  on  ASTROLOGY,   ALCHEMY, 
WITCHCRAFT,  on  BALE     CaUlofruci  fn-Hih- 
BOOKS  BOUGHT,  and  the  ntmoet  ralue  ^voa  In  Oiuh  or  Rxchaage. 
MANUSCRIPT    BERMONB    and    good     LITiiUURAPHB    on    BALE, 
spedinens  by  post. 
Apply  no8.  MiLLAXD,  Bookseller,  70,  8t.  FHal's-ehiirohyard,  London. 


B 


OOK-HUNTERS  !  — MAY     LIST. 

FINE  ARTS  AND  GBNEBAL  LITERATUBE. 
UBT  (JUST  OUT).-^,000    8B0OND-HAND   BOOKS   (ON   BALE)    OV 
QALUnUgS,  POBTRAITS,  OOSTUIIBB,  DBAWUIOB,  BTCimiOO,  ABCHITIC- 
TVBB,  OSVAMBirtS,  PAOBAJTTS,  AVATOMY  (ASTISTIC),  Out  WOODCUTS, 

te.  GRiiTia.   Books  avd  pxurrs  Bodoht. 

BDWIN  PARSONS,  45,  Broropton.nMd,  S.W. 


MEMORY       EXTRAORDINARY       by 
OORRBSPONDBKCE.— Particnlazs    posi-free   of   Mr.    BTOKks, 
Teacher  of  Memory,  Royal  Polytechnic,  800,  Eageot-atreet,  London,  W. 

Clasa  onTBeed«yB.    '' Btokea  on  Memoiy,"  by  poet  U  "    " 

ft,  Margaret-street,  Carendish-eqnare,  London,  W. 


s 


ECOND-HAND      BOOK      STORE, 

as.  L06BBT  LANE,  LEICB4TBB. 
WITHERS     AND     FOWLEB'8 

MONTHIiY     OATAIiOGUBS. 
Oratis  and  post-free. 

A~  UTHORS,  P0ETS7  CLERGYMEN, 
and  BGHOOLMASTEBS  d<«irous  of  FUBU8UINO  their  WORKS 
are  inrlted  to  address  Mwtrs.  Mozov.  Bauvdus,  ft  Co.|  Publishers, 
tt,  Henrietta-street,  Coreni-garden,  London,  W.C. 


ONE  THOUSAND  SHEETS  (Eorty-two 
QoIr«a)of  Thick  CREAM.LAID  NOTE,  and  1.000  ENVELOPES  (ai 
aapplled  to  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  B.  Gladstone,  the  Bishop  of  Feterboetragh, 
ke^  koX  on  leodpt  of  P.0.0.  for  10s.  6d. ;  600  eaoh.  5s.  «d.— THOMAS  M. 
WOOD,Wholeea]e  Stationer.  14,  MUk■•tree^  London,  E.C.  BsMbllahed  fifty 
years.    Card  plate  and  IPO  transparent  Ivoiy  cards,  3a. ;  lady'C  ditto.  U.  Od 


THB 

MULTIPLEX   OOPTINO    PBOOESS 

Gives  Forty  Copies  of  Clrcalars.  Mnsio,  Drawings,  Plans. 
This  process  has  been  adopted  by  Uer  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, who  have  paid  the  inventor  (Hr.  Fellowa)  £500  for 
the  privilege  of  using  it  throughout  all  their  Departments 
No  tedioos  washing  off.  Negatives  last  for  years.  Full 
pwfcloaliu^  post-tree. 
Ghablbs  Fxllows,  17,  Tettenhall-road,  Wolverhampton. 

THE  UNITED  LIBRARIES,  307,  Regent- 
street,  W^— Sabaerlptlons  ttvm  One  Golnea  to  any  amonnt  aooording 
to  the  snpply  raaolred.  All  tha  best  New  Books,  English,  Froseh.  and 
German,  ummeaiately  on  pobUcadon.  Prospeetusee,  with  Lists  or  Hew 
Pabllcatloos,  gratis  and  poat-ikee.— •••  A  aoaranoe  Oatalogne  of  Svrplns 
Booka,  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  reduced  prleea,  may  also  be  had,  fkee,  on 
appUcatien.— BOOTH'S,  CHUSTDjrs,  HODOSOVS,  and  SADVDBBSaOrUirS 
United  Ubraries,  »7,  BageBfe-street,  nasi  the  PolytMhnto. 


F 


OLLY      THEATRE 


.r,  Mr.  J,  L.  Toots. 

To-ni|dit,  54th  time,  at  &JII,  a  new  original  Oomedy,  In  tteei  act^  ttSr-l 
TUB     UPPBB     CBUBT, 
By  Hksst  J.  BTiov. 
Messrs.  J.  L.  Toole,  Jdhn  BUUngton,  E.  W.  Garden.  T.  BldMy,  sad  L  :< 
Ward  ;  Misses  UUan  CavaUer,  Koland  Phillips,  and  Emily  Thorac. 
PMooded,  at  7 JQ,  by         HEAP  Afl  A  POOT. 
Oonelndlng  with  A  MARUIBD  BACmSI^OB. 

Doors  open  at  r.    Prices  Is.  to  A  Ba.    Box>cAcs  ^aa  10  tffl  S.  Iota 
for  booking.    Nofreellst. 


G 


LOBE       THEATBE 

Manager,  Mr.  AZ.KZ.  UUTDBsaov. 
This  evening,  at  8.1A,  revival  of  th«  oelebrsted 

LE8    CLOCUEB    DE    CORNETILLE. 
Bnpported  by  Mesdamos  Violet  Cameroa,  Emma  Chsmbsn;  Xwt 
Harry  PSBltoa,Lot«daB.DaiT«U,ABai|brd,  sad  BUeiBsciT.  FsUiteu. 
Preeedod,  at  7.30,  by 

THE     ABBA     BELLE. 
Mesdamei  IlUteii,  Graham ;  Measrs.  Osbom,  Asbibrl,  kc 
Doors  open  at  7. 


TMPERIAI.      TH  EATBE. 

X  A3  you    UKB  IT. 

LAST  NIGHT,  MAT  ».  .  __  . 

BPECaAL  MAinilt&-On  TUBSDAY  AFTBltNO(«  JTfl  i.  ^  ^ 
performed  a  new  Comedy,  entitled 

A  PROPBaSIONAL  BBAtm, 
Written  by  VIKOkvt  Ambkosk. 
Flaoes  can  be  obtained  a" 


LYCEUM       THEATRE, 
•olaLasaeeaiidMaMgw,Mr.B>nrl>VDn-^     .... 
Every  evening  (excepting  BaCnrdny,  May  »,  and  the  Satsidtyi  a  Js^t 
at7.44,  THE    MKBCUANT    OP    VEfilCK. 

Tarmhmting  with  the  Tklal  Scene.  ^  ,.^,_ 

BHYLOCK-Mr.  IBVING.      FOBTIA-MIss  BLLIX  TEBIT. 
Concluding  with  an  Idyll  by  W.  G.  WiLta,  enUtied 

lOLAHTUB. 
IOLANTHB-MIss  ELLEN  TEKKT.    COUhT  TRBTAS-Mr.  IK]^- 
Every  Saturday  evening,  oommenolng  with  BaTUBUaT,  Mat  ».  «■-      | 
be  performed  TEE  BELLS  (MATTUIAB-Mr.  UVi^fO)  «wl  1UUM'»- 
(Mr.  IKVINO  Slkd  MIsa  ELLEN  TBKfiT). 


LYCEUM      THEATRE. 
MOBNINO  PERFOBMANCB8  MAT  »,  ttd  evay  SATCKP^ 
daring  Jon,  at  >.  „.^. 

THE     MEBCHANT     OF    V»NICE 
BHTLOCK-Mr.  IBVING.    FOBnA-Mlas  BLUUI  fEBBl. 


N 


EW     SADLER'S     WELLS. 


JOAOmJi  MIIXSB'S  i 
Weat,  as  dq>lcted  by  Bret  Harte. 

J.  Pcakea,  li.  Lee,  J.  Ridtiariaon,  and  Harry  fiawk;  Mrs.  IWLie  »-*»■ 
Mlm«  Cora  Tanner,  J.  Waldron,  and  B.  MartJe.  u«*^  ^  out 

New  Scenery,  depleting  the  mountain  pasMS.  rode  log  bats,  sbu  pw 
trees  of  GWIfomla,  palBt«l  by  Thca.  W.  ilaU  and  aaslstaaii. 


PRINCE    of    WALES'S   THEATRE 
Lsasee  and  Manager,  Mr.  EMAB  BBOes. 
This  evening,  st  7.W,  an  oriKfaaaTComedietta,^  _ 
A     BaPPT     PAIB, 

At  8.40,  HBBMA9  MiKIVAU  and  P.  a  GSOJirt  mi^t^  FW. 
FOaGBT-ME-NOT 
(By  arrangement  with  Miss  Genevl4veWmU,       ,_^  ^^ 
Charsoters  1^  Vlaa  <3^novi»ve  W«d,  Mis.  W^ Jf"2i. '£  Jl. 
Fsttison.  Miss  Annie  Lajrtoo,  Mis.  VerOlie.  Bernsid  »««.  ^  ^ 
daytoa,  Mr.  FhicktonTMr.  Beerbohm  ftee,  Mr.  Bdwia  Bsnty.  *« 
Dd  Mr.  Edgar  Bmoe. 
Doors  open  at  7.30.    NoFMsafsajd 


ROYALTY     THEATKE 
L—ee.  Mr.  EDOAB  BWCS  s  Manyr,  Mr.  W.  A  BArrAia 

This  Evening,  at  B,  TUBMIB. 

Followed,  at S.ii.  by  C U PI D.     ^^  -^  y^^^,  : 

Menn.  Charles  Ashfonl,  B.  Btrkk,  !»•▼«.»«*«' fc  iJJwiJrto*' 
Harris,  and  Charlea  Groves;   Meedam«a  AmaBa,   Ksls  J>**;  ^v^,^ 
WllUama,   Kaile  Lee.  Malta  Harria,  UUan  UnessMr.  V^l 
PlMsbe  Don,  and  Aoae  QiUen.  ^    ^     ^ ...  r«>.eua  BaUH 

The  Burlesque  produced  under  th»  dbecrteii  of  M^g^  »*^ 


JiTHS  5,  18S0.] 


THE  ACADEMY, 
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BATUBDAY,  JUNE  5,  1880. 
No.  422,  New  Series. 


Ths  Editob  etmnot  undertake  to  return,  or 
to  eorreepond  with  the  writers  tfy  refected 
manuscript. 

B  is  particularly  requested  that  all  business 
letters  regarding  the  supply  of  the  paper, 
^e.^  may  he  addressed  to  the  Pttblishbb, 
and  not  to  the  Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

Curiosities  of  Puritan  Nomenclature.    By 
Charles  W.  Bardaley.     (Chatto  &  Windus.) 

Mr.  Babdsueey  has  produced  a  useful  and 
amusiug  book,  superior  in  almost  every  re- 
spect to  bis  English  Surnames  (see  Academy, 
May  30,  1874),  a  book  which,  notwithstanding 
certain  grave  errors  and  the  very  mild  en- 
deavours after  humour  with  which  it  was 
disfigured,  threw  a  flood  of  light  on  a  most 
interesting  subject.  The  volume  before  us  is 
not  merely  an  account  of  a  certain  class  of 
Christian  names ;  it  is  over  and  beyond  this 
an  endeavour  to  demonstrate  that  the  historian 
Hume,  and  the  playwrights  who  preceded 
and  the  novelists  who  followed  him,  have 
been  correct  in  asserting  that  the  use  of 
Hebrew  names  culled  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  English  words  and  sentences  of  a  theo- 
logical nature  used  as  names,  was  a  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  Puritanism,  and  that,  moreover, 
it  was  at  one  time  very  common.  As  to 
hi9  first  contention,  he  is  no  doubt  substan- 
iiaUj  correct.  A  very  few  such  names  occar 
in  the  records  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  they 
are  so  thinly  scattered  that  they  must  be 
held  to  indicate  individual  eccentricity  only, 
not  a  widespread  fashion.  After  the  Eeform- 
ation  became  an  accomplished  fact  it  was 
otherwise.  The  Bible — Old  Testament  as 
well  as  New — ^became  a  household  book. 
All  who  could  read  read  it  with  avidity,  and 
hose  who  could  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  greater  part  read  aloud  in  the 
•hurcheF,  It  is  well  l^nown,  moreover,  that 
the  more  extreme  of  the  Beforming  party,  in 
their  zeal  to  uproot  all  memory  of  the  faith 
they  had  abandoned,  were  anxious  that  the 
losing  generation  should  not  bear  names 
which  could  remind  anyone  of  the  old  saints 
and  the  old  worship.  This  was  only  part  of 
a  scheme  that  never  came  to  maturity.  Had 
SQch  wild  people  been  permitted  to  have  their 
way,  the  men  of  the  French  Bevolution  and 
Aognste  Comte  would  have  been  anticipated, 
and  we  should  have  had  a  purified  Calendar, 
from  which  heathendom.  Popery,  and  history 
would  alike  have  been  excluded  (Pilkington's 
Works,  Parker  Society,  16).  Such  nonsense, 
howeveTi  had  very  little  effect  on  the  English 
people.  But  as  the  administration  of  baptism 
was  in  ordinary  cases  confined  to  the  clergy, 
the  Puritan  faction  had  more  power  over  the 
names  of  babies  than  they  had  over  those  of 
days  and  months;  and  Mr.  Bardsley  has 
gathered  together  from  parish  registers  and 
other  trustworthy  sources  sufficient  evidence 
to  prove  that  they  used  it  in  a  manner  so 
foolish  as  to  excuse  the  most  savage  jests 
which  their  enemies  have  heaped  upon  them. 
V^  error  he  has  fiiUen  into  is  that  he  believes  I 


this  silly  practice  to  have  been  once  very 
common ;  whereas  all  trustworthy  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  it  was  a  folly  confined  to  a 
few  persons  who  were  under  the  influence  of 
the  wilder  of  the  Puritan  clergy,  that  it 
never  extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  that,  except  in  the  rarest 
cases,  it  did  not  affect  any  but  the  lower 
class.  Evidence  of  this  is  furnished  by 
the  pedigree  of  almost  every  Puritan  family 
in  England.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  surely  a 
typical  Puritan,  yet  every  one  of  his  children 
bore  names  which  would  have  caused  no 
remark  had  they  been  given  in  the  fifteenth 
or  the  nineteenth  century.  The  pedigrees  of 
Fairfax,  Strickland,  Wray,  Hotham,  Cholme- 
ley,  and  a  hundred  others  which  we  have 
examined  for  this  special  purpose  bear 
similar  testimony.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  names  of  the  common  folk  of  those 
days  is  not  confined  entirely  to  the  evidence 
furnished  by  parish  registers.  Manor  court- 
rolls  tell  us  a  good  deal,  and,  so  far  as  we 
have  examined  them,  their  testimony  goes  to 
show  that  distinctively  Puritan  names  are 
of  great  rarity.  There  are  many  army 
lists  of  the  Civil  War  period  which  give  the 
names  of  common  soldiers.  Most  of  these  are 
unprinted,  but  some  appeared  as  tracts  at  the 
time.  The  lists  of  "WTialey's  regiment,  taken 
in  May  1649,  and  of  Goffe's  regiment,  taken 
in  1659,  are  now  before  us.  The  former  con- 
tains 569  names,  out  of  which  there  are  but 
twelve  that  can  be  looked  upon  as  remark- 
able. The  latter  contains  390  names,  but 
only  furnishes  four  distinctively  Puritan 
examples.  Probably,  however,  the  most 
important  list  in  existence  for  our  purpose,  as 
it  cannot  contain  the  names  of  any  but  the 
most  advanced  Puritans,  is  the  Kentish 
petition  published  by  Heame  {Lib,  Nig.  Scac.y 
ii.  694)  of  those  who  were  anxious  that  the 
trial  of  the  King  might  be  **  vigorously 
prosecuted."  It  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  on  December  23,  1648.  Here 
we  have  1,113  names,  out  of  which  but  thirty 
can  be  selected  in  support  of  Mr.  Bardsley's 
conclusions. 

Mr.  Bardsley  reprints  from  Hume  the  list 
of  a  Sussex  jury  which  Hume  had  taken  from 
James  Brome's  Travels  and  inserted  as  a  note 
in  his  History.  He  also  adds  a  similar  but 
longer  list  from  the  British  Museum  (reference 
not  given),  and  is  at  some  pains  to  show  that 
these  catalogues  have  some  sort  of  truth  in 
them.  "  The  conclusion,"  he  says,  "  is  irre- 
sistible ;  the  names  are  authentic,  the  panel 
may  have  been."  Now  that  the  panel  is 
authentic  in  either  case  is  simply  impossible ; 
for,  granting  that  every  Christian  name  in 
the  two  lists  was  once  borne  by  some  un- 
fortunate, it  is  absolutely  impossible  that 
there  can  have  been  so  many  persons  in 
Sussex  or  elsewhere  ticketed  in  this  unhappy 
manner  that  the  summoning  officers  should 
have  made  juries  of  them  alone  without  in- 
cluding a  single  John,  Thomas,  Richard,  or 
William.  On  the  most  liberal  calculation  the 
names  called  Puritan  can  never  have  formed 
more  than  one  thirty-fifth  of  the  whole  in 
any  one  neighbourhood ;  and  such  names  as 
these,  which  are  not  mere  Bible  names  but 
many  of  them  whole  sentences — such  as 
Stand-fast-on-high  Stringer  of  Crowhurst  and 
Search-the-Scriptures  Moreton  of  Salehurst 


— must  at  any  time  have  formed  a  part  of 
the  population  almost  too  small  for  estima- 
tion. Hume,  when  he  gave  currency  to  this 
Sussex  list,  must  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
way  in  which  English  juries  are  summoned. 
It  is  just  possible,  though  in  a  high  degree 
improbable,  that,  had  the  summoning  officer 
been  permitted  to  pick  a  jury  entirely  at  his 
orwn  discretion,  he  might  have  got  together 
some  such  "ragged  regiment ;''  bat  it  is 
utterly  impossible  that  such  an  accident  could 
have  happened  through  the  ordinary  processes 
by  which  juries  have  been  summoned  for  ages 
before  the  Puritan  Bevolution.  Exclusive  of 
the  manorial  jury  lists  of  those  times,  of 
which  hundreds  yet  exist,  it  so  happens  that 
a  few  others  have  been  preserved.  We  have 
before  us  the  one  which  tried  the  notorious 
Lieut.-Col.  John  Lilbume  in  1649.  It 
might,  so  far  as  the  names  are  concerned, 
have  been  empanneled  to-day.  They  are 
Miles,  Stephen,  John,  Nicholas,  Thomas, 
Edmund,  Edward,  Ralph,  William,  Simon, 
Henry,  and  Abraham. 

Though    we   have    no    doubt    that   Mr. 
Bardsley  is  wrong  in  his  conclusion  as  to  the 
great  and  permanent  effect  of  Puritanism  on 
our  Christian  names,  we  welcome  most  gladly 
the  large  collection  of  facts  which  his  industry 
has  brought  together,  and  are  thoroughly  at 
one  with  him  in  many  of  the  inferences  which 
he  draws.    A  really  good  book  on  English 
names — surnames    and  Christian  names  to- 
gether, for    the  two  cannot    rationally  be 
separated — is  much  wanted.    Mr.  Lower  and 
Miss  Yonge  have  both  of  them  done  good 
work,  but  their  books  are  incomplete,  and 
neither  of  them  is  up  to  the  present  state  of 
knowledge.      Every  future  writer  on   this 
subject  will    find    Mr.    Bardsley's    book    a 
great  help  to  him,  but  he  must  use  it  with 
caution.    It  is  by  no  means  certain,  as  any 
French  antiquary   will  tell  him,  that    the 
religious  body  called  Huguenots  took  their 
name  from  Hugo.    Epham  or  Effam,  a  con- 
tracted form  of  Epiphania,  did  not  die  out 
in  the  seventeenth  century.    There  were  two 
or    three    women    of  this  name   in  North 
Lincolnshire  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and 
we  have  some  reason  to  think  that  it  exists  at 
the  present  time.     ''Original''  was  once   a 
commoner  name  than  Mr.  Bardsley  supposes. 
Origlnul  Peart  was   a   burgess  of  Lincoln 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  Oryginald  Smyth 
was  fined  for  an  assault  at  a  court  of  the 
manor  of  Kirton-in-Lindsey  in  the  twentieth 
of  Elizabeth ;  and  Originall  Byron  of  Steakham 
was  one  of  the  appraisers   of  the  goods  of 
Gervase  Markham  of  Dunham,  Nottingham- 
shire, in  1636.    Philadelphia,  Pleasant,  and 
Eden  are  by  no  means  extinct  as  yet.    We 
ourselves  know  persons  bearing  these  names, 
and  believe  that  they  have  been  given  in 
baptism  within  the  last  five  or  six  years.   We 
do  not  think  it  is  correct  to  speak  of  Trinity 
Langley  fighting  in  the  army  of  Cromwell. 
He  was  surgeon  in  Col.  William  Vavasour's 
regiment  in  the  army  raised  against  Scotland 
in  1640,  with  which  expedition  the  future 
Protector  had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  There 
is  some  doubt,  moreover,  whether  this  man's 
name  really  was  Trinity.    It  is  at  least  prob- 
able that  it  was  a  misprint  for  Timothy,  for 
we  find  in  the  Commons'  Journals,  November 
1,  1644,  that  Timothy  Langley,  surgeon,  and 
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adyanoe  i^aonieif  .  .  •  with  injunction 
to  repair  i|rith  all  diligence  to  their  charges  ip 
the  army,"  had  fie^iled  to  fulfil  their  contracts. 
Mr.  Bardsley  qaoteg  a  Douglas  Sheffield  of 
the  year  1656  as  an  instance  of  ^  surname 
used  as  a  Christian  name.  He  may  be  correct, 
but  the  case  is  doubtful.  The  name  of 
Douglas  was  a  common  female  name  among 
the  Shefi^elds,  their  kinsfolk  and  allies.  It 
caipe  intp  the  family  by  the  marriage  of  John 
Lord  Sheffield  of  Batterwick  with  Douglas, 
daughter  of  William  first  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham.  If  Douglas  be  not  a  surname  it 
is  not  easy  to  ej^plain  what  it  means ;  but 
there  are  grave  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
belieying  that  an  English  noble,  ^nd  one,  too, 
intimatdy  oonnecte4  with  the  Court,  would 
give  \iia  daughter  tl^e  name  of  one  of  the 
great  Soqtch  bouses.     Edwaiib  Peacock. 


A  Didionan/  qf  Olristian  Antiquities, 
Edited  by  William  Smith,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
and  Samuel  Cheetham,  M.A,  In  2  vols. 
VolIL     (Murray.) 

Thb  completion  of  tbis  important  work  is  a 
great  boon  to  scholars,  serving  as  it  do^s  not 
only,  in  accordance  with  the  promise  of  its 
title-page,  as  a  continuation  of  the  Dictionary 
of  the  BiblOf  but  in  scarcely  less  a  degree  to 
supplement  the  earlier  Dictionary  of  CheeJe 
and  Soman  Antiquities,  which  too  often  fails 
the  reader  who  has  occasion  to  search  for 
matter  later  than  the  early  Imperial  era  of 
Rome.  Nevertheless,  the  rule  laid  down  by 
the  editors  of  treating  the  death  of  Karl  the 
Great  as  the  beginning  of  the  modpm  period 
excludes  so  very  much  that  is  of  interest  and 
value  to  the  student,  and  scarcely  accessible 
for  reference,  that  we  foresee  a  demand  for  a 
fiirther  supplement  on  mediaeval  antiquities, 
which  shall  carry  the  record  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Renascence,  if  not  even  to 
the  Counter-Reformation.  Take,  for  example, 
the  Notitia  of  Monasteries,  compiled  by  Mr. 
Wensley  at  an  expenditure  of  toil  which 
only  those  who  have  had  some  experience  in 
making  like  catalogues  can  justly  estimate, 
but  which  even  the  most  casual  reader  must 
needs  gness  at.  It  contains  1,481  entries,  in 
no  case  including  any  name  of  a  House 
founded  after  814.  And  yet  it  is  certain 
that  the  man  who  wants  to  know  about  Monte 
Cassino  and  Pulda,  about  Canterbury  and 
Monasterboice,  will  also  desire  information 
about  the  Grande  Chartreuse  and  Cluny, 
about  Citeanx,  and  Rievaulx,  and  Strata 
Florida,  which,  of  course,  are  not  to  be  found 
here,  as  being  later  foundations. 

Necessarily,  there  is  much  inequality  in  the 
work  before  us,  a  defect  not  to  be  avoided  even 
in  a  dictionary  by  a  single  scholar  (since 
the  most  encyclopaedic  learning  cannot  be 
equal  at  all  points),  but  accentuated  when  so 
large  a  body  of  contributors  is  concerned, 
several  of  whom  have  been  assigned  articles 
on  subjects  which  are  in  no  sense  their 
speciality ;  unlike  the  rule  which  it  is  possible 
to  follow  in  distributing  the  work  in  a  com- 
pilation like  the  Encyclopaedia  JBritannica. 
The  best  is  of  high  excellence ;  the  worst  (say 
Dr.  Swainson's)  ia  at  least  passable,  and  is  of 
much  less  bulk. 


.^  r  i«  r  ,    rf    i    I    . 


It  is  obvioufily  Impmotioftble  to  give  in 
this  necessarily  brief  notice  any  adequate 
survey  of  a  volume  of  1,162  double-columned 
pages  in  small  type,  dealing  with  a  great 
variety  of  obscure  and  difficult  topics,  and  a 
few  critical  notes  are  all  that  is  possible 

Under  the  entry  "Power  of  the  Keys" 
Archdeacon  Cheetham,  while  rightly  enough 
describing  th^  meaning  of  the  term  as  most 
usually  understood  in  the  early  Church, 
supplies  neitber  the  Rabbinical  sense,  which 
is  presumably  the  original  one  (or  at  least  that 
which  an  ancient  Jewish  convert  to  Christianity 
would  put  on  St.  Matt.  xvi.  19),  but  is  not 
given  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bihle,  nor  yet 
the  remarkably  gloss  of  Tertullian,  agreeing 
therewith,  that  the  grant  to  St.  Peter  was 
fulfilled,  so  far  as  "  opening  *'  and  "  loosing  *' 
are  concerned,  in  his  being  the  first  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  to  admit 
them  into  the  Church;  and,  so  far  as 
"shutting"  and  *' binding,"  by  his  share  at 
the  Apostolic  Council  of  Jerusalem  in  deciding 
what  portions  of  the  Mosaic  law  were  to  be  re- 
laxed, and  what  left  obligatory  on  Christian  con- 
verts {De  Pudicit,,  xxi.).  Mr.  Churchill  Rab- 
in gton's  articles  have  the  advantage  of  being 
those  of  an  expert  in  his  own  favourite  subject, 
are  strictly  archaeological,  and  very  helpful. 
We  may  note  among  them  those  on  Lamps, 
Money  (a  most  erudite  paper),  and  Rings,  as 
good  examples  of  his  method.  Another 
expert  lyhose  contributions  are  valuable  is 
Mr.  J.  R.  Lunn,  perhaps  the  most  learned 
student  of  musical  tmtiquities  in  this  country, 
to  whom  the  papers  on  that  branch  of  the 
present  Dictionary  have  wisely  been  com- 
mitted. Under  "St.  Keivin"  we  n^iss  Sir 
James  Ware's  ascription  to  him  of  a  work  on 
the  origin  of  the  Britons  ;  and  the  short  notice 
of  "  St.  Kilian  "  omits  some  important  points 
given  by  Mabillon,  such  as  his  ordination 
at  Rome  by  Pope  Conon,  which  fixes  his 
date  accurately,  instead  of  the  indeterminate 
**  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century,"  since  that 
Pope  sat  in  686 -7,  nor  yet  Kilian's  assassina- 
tion at  Wiirzhurg  in  689,  which  gives  him  his 
title  of  Martyr.  Mr.  Scudamore's  liturgical 
articles  are  packed  with  erudition,  as  all  who 
know  his  indispensable  Notitia  JSucharistica 
would  naturally  expect.  The  entries  **  Prayers 
for  Kings,"  "Kiss,"  "Ceremonial  Use  of 
Lights,"  "  Lord's  Supper,"  "Missa,"  "  Obla- 
tions,"  "  Processions,"  and  "  Sacramentary  " 
are  instances  in  point.  Like  praise  is  deserved 
by  Canon  Barry's  useful  paper  on  the  "  Lord's 
Day"  and  by  Mr.  Birks's  "  Martyr."  Mr. 
Edwin  Hatch  has  also  accumulated  much 
learning  in  his  contributions  on  the  orders 
and  ordinations  of  the  clergy,  but  the 
peculiar  views,  not  to  say  crotchets,  on  the 
subject,  which  he  has  since  been  ventilating 
in  his  Bampton  Lectures,  are  traceable  through- 
out. And  as  they  belong  to  the  domain  of 
private  and  doubtful  speculation,  not  to  that 
of  certified  knowledge,  they  ought  not  to  have 
found  a  place  in  a  book  of  general  reference 
for  which  he  is  not  himself  directly  responsible. 
Anyone  who  will  compare  the  late  A.  W. 
Haddan's  article  "  Bishop,"  in  the  first  vol- 
ume, with  Mr.  Hatch's  papers  in  the  second, 
will  note  the  difference  between  knowing  and 
guessing,  and  will  regret  the  substitution. 
Mr.  Meyrick's  articleon  "Prohibited Degrees" 
is  of  practical  interest  at  the  present  momenti 


and    oonveniently  aammarbes  the  facta  for 
reference.  Another  very  careful  paper,  deaerr- 
ing  of  praise  for  its  painstaking  array  of  facti, 
is  Mr.  J.  Bass  Mullinger's  on  "  SchooU ; "  but 
the  episode  of  Julian's  attack  on  the  Christiaa 
seminaries  is  too    briefly  receded,  nor  ii 
enough  told  concerning  the  law  he  enacted 
on  the  subject,  the  first  model  of  the  modern 
"  Conscience   Clause,"  and  with  very  much 
the  same  object.      <^  Slavery  "  is  also  well 
treated  by  the  same  writer.     Anothar  con- 
tributor whose  articles  will  be  consulted  with 
pleasure   and    profit  is  Canon  Venable?,  a 
sharer  with  Prof.   Babington  in  the  more 
strictly  archaeological  portions  of  the  work. 
"  Mosaics  "  and  **  Christian  Sculpture  "  may 
be  instanced  aa  good  exi^mples,  though  in  the 
woo4cut8  qf  the  former  we  desiderate  aome  of 
the  examples  from  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter 
Chrysologus  at  Eavenna,  and  the  Sacrifice  of 
Melchizedek  in  San  Yitale,  which  is  of  greater 
ecclesiologic^  importance  than  that  of  the 
Empress  Theodora,  which  is  given.    In  Mr. 
Warren's  article  on  the  **  Sign  of  the  Cross," 
there  is  a  curious  omission  from  the  list  of 
earlv    authorities.      Although    quoting  St 
Justin  Martyr,  Var,  Quaest.^  for  one  illastra- 
tion,  he  does  not  cite  him  in  evidence  of  the 
fanciful    syn^bolism    anciently  prevalent  on 
the  subject ;  and  yet  chap.  Iv.  of  the  Fint 
Apology  is  entirely  devoted  to  it,  and  so  are 
chaps.  Ixxxvi.  and  xcvii.  of  the  Dialogue  with 
Tn/phOf  in  the  latter  of  which  occurs  the  first 
reference  to  the  uplifted  arms  of  Moses  dariog 
the  battle  with  Amalek,  which  Mr.  Warreo 
gives  as  an  example  of  the  symbolical  inter- 
pretation he  discusses.      Mr.  Ffonlkes  hai 
had  the  Councils  assigned  him,  and  his  great 
familiarity  with  ecclesiastical  hiatorr  eokbles 
him  to  discharge  the  task  adequately  on  the 
whole  ;  but  the  weighty  evidence  agtowt  the 
oecumenical  character  of  the  Second  Covincil 
of  Nicaea  ousfht  not    to  hav%  heen  merely 
alluded  to  in  less  than  two  lines,  even  though 
a  reference  is  given  to   Sir  William  Palmer's 
careful  investigation  of  it  in  his  Treatite  on 
the  Church  of  Christy  iv,,  10,  4. 

Mr.  Mullinger's  learned  an4  careful  article 
"Pope"  is  scarcely  successful  in  one  im- 
portant particular  —  ihat  of  showing  the 
ordinary  student  the  amount  and  kind  of  dis- 
crepancy which  exists  in  the  accounts  of  the 
earliest  settlement  of  the  Boman  See  and  in 
the  catalogues  of  the  first  five  or  fiix  Pop«.  A 
scholar  already  versed  in  the  question  will,  of 
course,  follow  the  thread  of  discussion  easily; 
but  an  enquirer  should  have  had  put  hefore 
hira  the  fact,  duly  tabulated,  that  th^re  are 
twelve  irreconciieable  accounts  of  the  succes- 
sion, the  latest  of  which  is  the  Liberian 
Catalogue.  And  it  would  have  been  also 
worth  while  to  set  out  in  full  all  the  ante- 
Nicene  evidence,  of  no  great  aggregate  halt 
whose  marked  indeterminateness  with  regard 
to  St.  Peter's  relations  to  the  Roman  Church 
forcibly  contrasts  with  the  "  cock-sureness 
of  Optatua  of  Milevi  in  the  subsequent  period. 

Mr.  Gregory  Smith's  article  "  Nun"  is  one 
of  those  which  will  need  revision  at  aome 
future  time.  The  question  of  the  relation  of 
the  Church  virgins  and  widows  to  the 
bishops  is  not  adequately  treated ;  and  there 
is  some  confusion  between  the  special  veil  ol 
honour,  conferred  as  an  e3:ceptional  distujcttoa 
by  bishops  alone,  and  "the  ordinaiy  w  w 
uigiiizea  oy  -s.^x^k^^ls^ 
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profesaioiiy  which  could  be  self-assumed,  or 
bestowed  hy  a  priest. 

Altogether,  this  second  Tolume  is  more 
erenly  executed  than  the  former  one,  and  is 
less  open  to  hostile  criticism  ;  while  the  mere 
accident  of  the  initial  letters  has  assigned  to 
it  a  larger  number  of  the  more  important 
entries,  which,  as  it  accounts  for  its  consider- 
ably greater  size,  will  also  make  it  the  more 
frequent  source  of  reference.  But  one  question 
which  its  bulk  and  cost — when  added  to  those 
of  its  companion  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  and 
of  Ohrittian  Biography^  not  forgetting  Mr. 
Blnnt's  two  lexicons  of  Theology  and  of 
Sects,  also  indispensable  to  the  more  advanced 
ecclesiastical  student — prompt  is,  When  shall 
we  have  one  moderately  cheap  and  com- 
pendious work,  within  the  means  of  the 
ordinary  learner,  akin  to  the  Abb6  Glaire's 
excellent  Dietionnaire  Vniversel  dee  Sciences 
JScclesioHiques  ?  This  work,  in  two  yolumes 
of  2,500  pages,  costing  about  thirty  ^hillings, 
gives  not  only  Scripture  articles,  canon  law, 
Christian  antiquities,  and  biographical  notices, 
which,  even  for  English  names  in  theology, 
are  quite  the  most  convenient  known  to  the 
present  writer,  but  also  noiitia  of  all  eminent 
Jewish  theological  authors,  especially  in  Bab- 
binical  literature,  and  their  works — ^a  kind  of 
information  not  easily  to  be  found  by  non- 
experts. RiCHABD  F.  LiTTLEDALE. 


POUTICAX  ECONOMY   IN   ETTBOPE  AND 
AMEBIGA. 

An  American  journal  published  at  Ohicago 
lately  gave  a  conspicuous  place  to  **  a  local 
economist's  new  theory  of  industrial  depres- 
sions," o(  which  the  gist  is  that  "  the  sole 
cause  of  the  late  general  depression  of  trade 
throughout  the  world  has  been  parsimony, 
or  a  too  great  desire  to  accumulate  and 
i*eluctance  to  consume."  The  author,  Mr. 
Edward  Sweet,  of  Chicago,  cites  a  host  of 
writers  in  both  his  own  country  and  this, 
and,  observing  that  nearly  all  agree  that  the 
world  had  been  consuming  faster  than  it  had 
reproduced  wherewithal  to  make  good  the 
waste,  replies  that  a  lack  of  products  is  the 
very  opposite  to  the  real  state  of  things. 

"  The  countries  in  which  the  depression  was 
and  is  most  felt  have,  year  by  year,  been 
a<$cumulating  property  of  all  descriptions — raw 
material,  toots,  factories,  canals,  railways, 
ships,  warehouses,  stores,  public  buildings, 
residences,  live  stock,  food,  dothing,  fuel,  books, 
works  of  art,  and  other  luxuries." 

It  is  certainly  possible  that  the  desire  to 
aocnmulate  might  prevaO  over  the  desire  to 
consume,  and  that  a  lack  of  markets  for  con- 
sumable goods  might  result  from  general 
saving.  Wealth,  as  Adam  Smith  emphatically 
urged  in  opposition  to  the  Mercantile  theory, 
oonsiats  of  consumable  goods.  It  consists,  too, 
in  great  part  of  goods  which  will  not  keep 
long  if  not  disposed  of  at  once.  And  a  miserly 
disposition  might  prevail  People  might 
abandon  luxuries  of  every  kind,  buy  only  one 
suit  of  clothes  in  two  veara,  cram  into  the 
smallest  and  cheapest  housesi  give  up  oar- 
riagesy  hones,  servants,  wine,  tobacco,  sugar, 
batter,  fruit,  ^.,  in  order  to  be  richer  here- 
afber.  The  immediate  result  would  certainly 
he  wide  distress  among  producers  of  the  things 
given  up.    But  the  &cts  are  quite  contrary  j 


to  the  supposition.  The  English  and 
the  American  are  prodigal,  nob  penurious, 
nations,  and  never  were  more  so  than  just 
before  the  depression.  In  France,  Germany, 
and  other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
again,  habits  of  superfluous  expenditure,  in 
comparison  with  former  times,  have  certainly 
been  developed,  and  parsimony  has  diminished. 
Nor  is  Mr.  Sweet's  enumeration  of  articles 
that  have  been  everywhere  increasing  quite 
accurate.  The  supply  of  **Uve  stock  and 
food"  in  this  country  has  fallen  ofiP  under 
adverse  seasons  and  diseases  among  cattle 
and  sheep ;  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  of 
France  has  seriously  declined ;  a  smaller 
number  of  works  of  art  have  been  produced 
both  at  home  and  abroad  than  during  more 
prosperous  years ;  and  in  England,  at  least, 
publishers,  of  late  years,  have  brought  out 
fewer  books,  and  are  not  entitled  to  say  to 
the  public,  '*  We  have  piped  unto  you  and  ye 
have  not  danced." 

Among  the  few  economic  publications  of 
the  present  year  in  England  one  is  an  Oxford 
Cobden  Prize  Essay,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Smith 
(Triibner  &  Co.),  on  The  D^ression  of 
Trade,  the  doctrine  of  which  is  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  of  the  Chicago  economist. 
According  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  whole  world  has 
been  impoverished  by  consuming  too  much 
and  producing  too  little ;  consuming  too  much 
in  military  expenditure,  extravagance,  in- 
temperance, and  imprudent  loans  and  specula- 
tion, and  producing  too  little  by  reason  both 
of  adverse  seasons  and  the  waste  and  mis- 
application of  capital.  Mr.  Smith's  ex- 
position is  clear,  and  it  is  his  misfortune,  not 
his  fault,  if  the  subject  had  been  beaten  very 
thin  before  his  essay  oould  appear.  But  we 
must  not  pass  over  without  protest  his  treat- 
ment of  the  apocryphal  decennial  cycle  in 
commerce  as  a  well-established  phenomenon. 
!He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the 
;  decennial  theory  is,  or  was  until  the  other 
I  day,  that  a  commercial  crisis  occurs  every  ten 
i  years.  In  fact,  there  has  been  no  crisis  since 
1866;  and  accordingly  the  advocates  of  the 
theory,  who  have  always  played  fast  and 
loose  both  with  it  and  with  facts,  are  be- 
ginning to  leave  out  the  crisis,  and  to  speak 
only  of  decennial  periods  of  inflation  and 
depression.     As  Mr.  Smith  himself  says, 

**  there  is  an  abuse  of  language  which  we  some- 
times meet  with ;  we  hear  of  a  *  crisis '  which 
has  been  going  on  for  the  last  six  years.  This 
seems  to  betray  some  confusion  of  idea  between 
depression  of  trade  and  an  entirely  different 
phenomenon,  a  *  oriaLs '  or  a  <  panic '  m  the  City, 
when  merchants  are  in  agony  for  the  loan  of 
money,  and  cannot  get  it.  It  does  not  require 
any  profound  analysis  to  see  the  utter  unlike- 
ness  of  this  to  a  period  of  commercial  depression 
such  as  we  have  passed  through,  in  which  the 
greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  in  lending 
money  at  all." 

But  the  decennial  theory  would  never  have 
been  heard  of  but  for  the  crises  of  1847  and 
1857 ;  and  it  is  a  departure  from  it,  on  Mr. 
Smith's  part,  to  begin  his  essay  by  remarking 
that  '^  periods  of  depression  and  inflation  of 
trade  have  for  a  long  time  alternated  in  a 
decennial  cycle  with  a  regularily  which  seems 
more  appropriate  to  the  phenomena  of  astro- 
nomy than  to  the  vast  complicated  affairs  of 
social  life." 
A   curious  work,  entitled   Brogreu  and 


:  Boverty,  lately  published  at  San  Francisco—^ 
(he  author  of  which,  Mr.  Henry  George,  has 
since  been  appointed  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  Univeraity  of  California-^ 
traces  commercial  depression  and  every  other 
economic  evil  to  a  single  eause  which  had 
best  be  stated  in  the  words  of  the  book. 

"  We  have  traced  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth,  which  is  the  corse  and  menace  of 
modern  civilisation,  to  the  institution  of  private 
property  in  land.  So  long  as  this  institution 
exists  no  increase  in  produotive  power  can 
permanently  benefit  the  masses,  but,  on  th^ 
contrary,  must  tend  to  stil^  fl^iher  depress 
their  condition.  Poverty  deepens  as  wealtl| 
increases,  and  "^ages  are  forced  down  while 
productive  power  grows,  because  land,  which  is 
the  source  of  all  wealth  and  the  field  of  all 
labour,  is  monopolised.  To  extirpate  poverty, 
to  make  wages  ^hat  justice  eomman<b  they 
should  be,  we  ^nust  substitute  for  the  individual 
ovn^^hip  of  land  a  common  ownership,*' 

The  peasant  proprietors  of  France,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland  will,  we  venture  to 
say,  object  strongly  to  this  mode  of  extirpa« 
ting  poverty.  But  we  can  only  here  recom- 
mend to  English  readers  another  American 
work  entitled  Communism  and  Socialism :  theif 
History  and  Theory^  by  Mr.  Theodore  D. 
Woolsey  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  as  a  useful 
companion  in  a  study  of  Mr.  George's  reason-* 
ing.  At  the  same  time  we  must  not  refrain 
from  a  remonstrance  against  the  unscientifie 
practice  of  obtruding  theology  into  economic 
discussion,  common  with  American  writers. 

**  When,"  says  Mr.  Woolsey  in  his  last  page, 
'*  we  think  of  the  materiaEstic  and  even  athe- 
istic dogmas,  which  hide  the  Ihce  of  God  from 
so  many  of  the  poor,  we  are  consoled  by  tbe 
faith  tluit  the  religion  of  Christ  oan  never  die, 
that  it  can  revive  a  natioa  at  its  lowest  ebb  of 
prosperity." 

A  passage  of  this  kind  may  be  in  place  in  a 
sermon;  in  a  phUoeophical  treatise  it  is  as 
much  out  of  place  as  in  one  on  dynamics  or 
hydrostatics.  Mr.  Albert  Bolles  has  lately 
set  an  example  to  the  economists  of  his  conn* 
try,  both  of  historical  investigation  and  of 
keeping  clear  of  theology,  in  two  important 
works.  The  Industrial  Mistory  of  the  United 
States  and  The  Financial  Mistory  of  th& 
United  States. 

The  depression  of  trade  has  nowhere  been 
heavier  than  in  Germany,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  slackened  the  production  of  economic 
works.  The  number  of  publications  of  this 
class  was  probably  never  greater  in  any  equal 
period  than  from  1876  to  the  present  time. 
Controversies  respecting  socialism,  protection, 
trade  guilds,  usury  laws,  &o.,  have  called 
forth  a  multitude  of  essays,  in  addition  to  the 
historical  treatises  of  which  there  is  a  never- 
failing  supply.  Among  the  works  of  chief 
mark  that  have  lately  appeared  may  be 
named  (1)  Lehrluch  der  Mnanzwissenschaft^ 
2.  Theil*  by  Prof.  Adolf  Wagner ;  (2)  Deutsche 
Wvrthschaflsgeschichte,  1.  Theil,  by  Inama 
Sternegg ;  (3)  Qewerkvereine  und  Unterneh- 
merverbiinde  in  Franhreiohj  by  W.  Lexis; 
(4)  Der  Wucher  und  sein  BeM^  by  L.  von 
Stein;  (5)  Volkswirthschaf^liehe  und  social' 
philosophische  Essays^  by  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Neurath ;  (6)  Das  Venetianische  Banhwesen 
im  14.,  15.  und  16.  Jahrhundert^  by  Dr.  Erwin 
Nasse,  of  Bonn.  The  last-mentioned  writer's 
name  is  well  known  in  England  in  connexion 
uigiiizea  oy  xjv_/v_/p^L\^ 
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with  the  history  of  land  tenure  and  agrioultiure ; 
in  Germanj  it  ia  well  known  in  connexion 
with  the  field  of  economics  in  general,  and 
banking  and  cunency  in  particular,  of  the 
European  history  of  which  he  possesses  an 
extraordinary  knowledge.  One  of  Dr.  Neu- 
rath's  essays  (Vienna:  Verlag  von  Faesy  & 
Frick)  discusses  the  question  of  Free  Trade 
or  Protection,  as  to  which  the  writer  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  no  universal  proposi- 
tion can  be  laid  down  respecting  the  economic 
policy  of  either,  all  depending  on  local  con- 
ditions and  the  stage  of  industrial  develop- 
ment. Under  Free  Trade,  he  argues,  there 
is  a  struggle  for  existence  which  may  end  in 
the  premature  extinction  of  the  weakest  at 
the  moment,  but  the  strongest  in  potential 
capacity.  A  young  eagle  just  hatched,  he 
says,  would  have  no  chance  in  the  competition 
of  life  against  a  common  sparrow,  yet  is  by 
far  the  nobler  bird ;  and  a  nation,  with  the 
highest  undeveloped  resources  and  powers, 
may,  in  like  manner,  need  Protection  in  the 
infancy  of  its  industrial  career.  We  should 
like  to  ask  Dr.  Neurath  whether  he  would 
apply  the  same  principle  to  improvements  in 
the  means  of  locomotion  and  transport.  Ob- 
stacles to  communication  answer  the  same 
purpose  as  protective  duties,  and  facilities  of 
transit,  on  the  other  hand,  produce  pro  tanto 
an  approach  to  Free  Trade.  Will  Dr.  Neurath 
contend  that  a  nation  should  not  make  rail- 
ways or  harbours,  or  allow  steam  communi- 
cation with  foreign  countries,  until  its  indus- 
trial powers  are  fully  developed  P 

In  France  the  most  important  publication 
of  the  present  year  is  M.  Henri  Baudrillart's 
XLUtoire  du  Luxe  privS  et public  depute  VAn- 
iiquUdjwqu*cL  nos  Jewre^  vols.  iii.  and  iv., 
of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in  the 
Seonomisie  Frangaie  of  April  17  and  April  24. 

Among  economic  publications  m  Italy 
during  the  present  year  we  may  mention  as 
deserving  attention  (1)  La  Bendita  fon- 
diaria  e  la  9ua  Slieione  naiurale^  di  Achille 
Zioria  (Milano :  Hoepli) ;  (2)  Sboyi  di  Eco- 
namia,  Staiistica,  e  Seienza  delV  Ammini- 
Hrasdoney  di  Carlo  F.  Ferraris  (Torino,  Roma : 
Loescher) ;  (3)  Alcuni  QuesH  sulla  Domanda 
di  LavarOf  Saggio  di  Emilio  Mazzani  (Forli : 
Tip.  e  Lit.  Democratica).  Italian  economists 
are  usually  well  acquainted  with  the  economic 
literature  of  Enghmd  and  Germany,  as  well 
as  of  France.  The  European  countries  in 
which  "orthodox"  political  economyflourishes 
best  are  those  in  which  economists  seldom 
read  a  book  that  is  not  in  their  own  tongue. 
T.  E.  C.  Leslie. 


BSCXKT  DBAJLIB. 


CHnevrOf  and  The  Duke  of  Ghuise:  Two 
Tragedies.     (G.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

JSichard  Ooeur  de  Lion  :  a  Legendary  Drama. 
By  Catherine  Swanwick.  (Griffith  & 
Farran.) 

The  anonymous  author  of  CHnevra,  and  The 
Duke  of  Guise  has  made  choice  of  a  mo- 
mentous period  of  French  history  for  the 
historical  basis  of  his  tragedies,  and  has  given 
ns  ample  security  for  their  justifying  their 
name.  Casting  the  first  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IX.,  he  lays  his  scene  in  the  virtual 
Regency  of  the  unscrupulous  Catherine  de 
M^iidi  and  introducea  the  Massacre  of  JSt. 


Bartholomew  as  its  leading  and  most  thrilling 
incident.  When  the  curtain  rises  anew  on 
the  fortunes  of  another  Duke  of  Guise,  the 
action  is  still  disturbed  by  the  baleful  plots 
and  pre-eminenceof  Catherine  with  Henry  III., 
the  favourite  son,  for  whose  ascendency 
she  had  schemed;  and  its  plots,  wars, 
massacres,  and  murders  are  consummated 
by  the  crowning  assassination  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise  at  Blois  hard  by  the  King's 
chamber.  As  in  an  historical  play  of  Shak- 
spere,  here  is  no  lack  of  incident ;  and  though 
we  might  doubt  whether  the  material  is  entirely 
adapted  for  an  acting  drama,  or  rife  enough 
with  fine  passages  such  as  in  an  old  play  be- 
speak the  calibre  of  the  prominent  dramatis 
personae^  it  may  be  honestly  said  that  each 
play  is  readable  on  its  own  merits,  and  not  to 
be  laid  aside  until  its  plot  has  been  sounded 
and  fathomed.  Ginevra,  the  heroine  of  the 
first,  is  the  supposed  daughter  of  Cosmo 
Raggieri,  the  Queen-mother's  physician,  astro- 
loger, charlatan,  and  herself  attached  to  Oath- 
erine's  suite ;  yet,  despite  her  suspicious  ante- 
cedents, a  maiden  of  fame  as  faultless  as  her 
beauty  amid  the  gayest  and  lightest  of  Courts. 
The  marriage  of  the  Huguenot  Henry  of 
Navarre  to  Catherine's  daughter.  Queen 
Marguerite,  has  raised  Ginevra  to  friendship 
with  the  latter,  and  luded  to  cement  a  tender 
passion  between  a  nephew  of  Admiral  Coligny, 
Aymar  de  Chatillon,  a  Huguenot,  and  the 
Florentine  Ginevra,  herself  a  Catholic.  At 
first  the  difficulties  of  creed  promise  to  cause 
trouble,  but  the  favour  of  Henry  of  Navarre 
and  his  bride  for  Aymar  and  Ginevra,  as  well 
as  the  Queen-mother's  interest  in  her  young 
protigie  and  the  King's  special  interference, 
obviates  all  difficulties,  and  the  wedding  is  to 
be  solemnised  at  the  Louvre,  when  a  certain 
Count  Davila,  the  hete  noir  of  the  piece,  who 
has  cast  his  evil  eye  on  the  heroine,  possesses 
himself  of  a  secret  of  Ruggieri  and  Catherine 
de  Medici,  involving,  in  a  certain  horoscope, a 
plot  to  poison  Charles  IX.  and  pave  the  way 
for  Henry  HI.,  and  makes  the  surrender  of  his 
damning  evidence  the  price  of  Ginevra's 
pledged  and  plighted  hand.  Here  is  Cath- 
erine's picture  of  her  to  the  King : — 

**  She  is  as  fur,  and  yet  no  angel,  Sire ; 
A  forehead  of  pure  marble,  yet  not  low, 
At  of  Greek  scalptore;  eyes  as  brieht  as  stars. 
Yet  are  not  stars,  varyinff  in  their  light 
Ever,  the  light  of  an  Itahan  sky. 
Her  brows  so  delicately  shaped  and  penoilled 
As  if  Love's  hand  had  traced  each  p^eot  aroh ; 
A  voice  like  mntio  heard  in  dreams ;  a  step 
That  would  not  bend  the  waving  grass,  nor 


A  flower  to  tremble  as  she  passed  along ; 
Boeebads  for  lips ;  cheek  where  the  rose  has  left 

Its  faintest  bloah ;  a  hand 

Enro.  Enough ;  you  paint 

In  no  coy  colours.    I  would  fain  commend 
In  prudence  that   your   highness    keep   the 

picture 
From  your  new  son-in-law  :  he  hath  an  eye 
For  beauty  may  cause  Margot  jealous  qualms  1 " 

(P.  9.) 

But  the  picture  Catherine  paints  so  warmly  is 
that  of  one  whom,  having  become  possessed  by 
chance  of  her  secret,  she  uses  for  her  own  ends, 
and  scruples  not,  when  occasion  demands,  to 
sacrifice  like  Iphigenia  of  old,  as  it  were  with 
a  father's  hand.  The  exchange  of  vows 
between  the  Huguenot  noble  and  the  Italian 
maid  afEords  a  charming  picture  in  the  scene 
where  the  King  rescues  w  latter  fromDavila's 


pertinacity ;  but  the  constant  interference  of 
this  meddling  courtier  bodes  no  good ;  and 
when,  in  the  sequence  of  the  drama,  all 
seems  to  tend  smoothly,  and  the  wedding  to 
promise  happiest  auspices,  the  course  of  true 
love  suddenly  veers  round,  Ginevra's  father 
claims  of  her  such  a  strain  of  duty  as  shidl 
make  her  abjure  Chatillon  at  the  altar  or  Ux 
his  ingenuity  to  plead  her  excuse  for  her  non- 
fulfilment,  and,  at  the  very  hour  of  the  tocsin 
being  rung  for  St.  Bartholomew  as  the  signal 
for  the  massacre,  Ginevra  has  been  wedded  to 
Davila,  and,  while  her  heart  is  sullenly  steel- 
ing itself  against  its  would-be  master,  is  bent 
on  saving  Chatillon  from  the  fate  she  diTioes 
the  bell  to  be  ringing  out  for  every  Huguenot. 
To  this  end,  too,  the  King,  himself  intent  on 
massacre,  is  strangely  alive,  and  he  does  hu 
utmost  to  deprive  Chatillon  of  his  sword  in 
order  to  save  him  from  the  issue  of  his 
courage.  All  tends,  however,  to  a  rencontre 
at  the  Louvre,  whither  Ginevra  repain  to 
persuade  her  lost  lover  to  bide  in  quiet  in  the 
King  of  Navarre's  quarters,  and  is  found  in 
conversation  with  him  by  Davila.  She  rushes 
on  Davila's  sword  when  he  and  Chatillon  dose 
in  combat,  and  has  scarcely  expired  when  the 
nominal  husband  succambs  to  his  fkte  at  the 
hand  of  his  rival,  who  hurries  forth  to  coort 
death  in  the  massacre.  Upon  this  scene  comes 
the  arch-plotter  Ruggieri,  whom  Charles,  gloat- 
ing over  the  slaughter,  invites  to  see  the 
justice  of  a  king. 

"  Behold  1 
BuGOZBBi.  Ginevra— 

Count  Davila— it  could  but  oome  to  thii ! 

(Ande  to  Qoxbn.)    So   ends  all  danger  to  the 
Queen  I 
EiNO.  Hast  thou 

No  tears,  old  man T     'Sdeath,  were  wisot  • 

Oonelyes  would  weep  o'er  the  nigbf  i  tng^y. 
(AotV.,o(i>it^ 

In  one  of  the  last  scenes  of  Qineora  we  ire 
strongly  reminded  of  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort  in  Henry  VL  by  the  guilty  rsringa 
of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  when  his  frequent 
comrade  in  guilt  abjures  (adjures?)  him  to 
speak.  We  are  conscious  of  one  or  two 
mannerisms  and  tricks  of  speech  which  migbt 
be  a  clue  to  the  author.  Twice  over  he  uses 
the  Americanised  form  ^forever"  in  one 
word ;  in  p.  86  he  coins  the  word  "  devanced'' 
("My  wish  devanoed  the  hour");  and  in 
p.  136,  when  Ginevra  would  bind  a  scarf 
round  Chatillon's  breast,  he  says,  ''Feir 
not:  His  hut  a  false  alert:'  But  as  a  rule 
the  author's  expressions  are  as  choice  as  his 
cuUings  of  history. 

While  the  second  drama  dwells  on  the 
vaulting  ambitions  of  Henry  Duke  of  Guiee 
and  the  eccentricities  of  his  half*mad  name- 
sake, Henry  of  Yalois,  its  byplot  interweaves 
a  sad  tale  of  a  rifled  home,  of  lawless  lofei 
and  betrayed  affections,  a  natural  outcome  of 
the  violated  sanctitiee  which  the  Court  of  the 
Medicis  was  sure  to  reckon  cheap.  The  air 
teems  with  rebellion,  violence,  falsehood, 
deceit,  murder ;  and  the  would-be  dramatist 
has  wrought  out  of  his  materials  various 
scenes  of  touching  or  startling  interest.  This 
turns  mainly  on  the  wrong  done  by  the  arch- 
conspirator,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  to  the  home 
of  one  of  his  father's  comrades  \m  arms— 
Raoul  de  Yal— by  the  abduction  of  his  daogh- 
ter,  Isaure,  whose  affections  he  has  won  under 
false  i^f^mm  ^^ISifl©r  ^h|*^<gl«n  from 
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her  nest  to  live  with  him  as  his  light-o'-love 
at  Castel  Joyeuz,  unwittiog  that  he  has  a 
duchess  in  Paris  worthy,  for  her  talents, 
truth,  and  staanchness,  of  hetter  treatment. 
The  action  of  the  play  develops  the  outraged 
father's  efforts  to  trace  his  truant  daughter, 
in  which  he  is  aided  hy  his  assumed  Capu- 
chin's cowl ;  the  Duke  is  traced  to  his 
paramour's  presence,  while  his  fellow-con- 
spirators, the  cardinal  and  others,  are  impa- 
tiently awaiting  him  in  Paris,  and  gradually 
becoming  alive  to  the  suspicion  of  an  intrigue 
destined  to  work  doom  and  destruction  to  its 
infatuated  perpetrator.  The  character  of 
Isaore  is  drawn  as  a  foil  to  that  of  the 
Dachesa  of  Quise,  a  meet  consort  of  a 
prince  and  statesman,  for  she  accepts  the 
consolations  of  ambition  and  family  in- 
terest, while  Isaure  is  content  with  her 
hiding-place  at  Castel  Joyeuz  if  blessed 
now  and  then  with  visits  from  one  whom  she 
knows  but  as  the  Sieur  de  Tracy,  and  whose 
wife  she  hopes  soon  to  be.  The  scene 
in  which  Lois,  the  Duke's  duenna  of  this 
prison  house  with  a  gay  name,  enlightens 
Isaure  as  to  her  real  position ;  that  in  which 
the  Duke  strives  in  vain  to  parry  her 
questions  as  to  the  portrait  in  the  picture- 
gallery,  which  is  proved  by  her  father  (the 
Capuchin)  to  be  that  of  Henry  of  Guise's 
wedded  wife ;  and  the  after-scene,  in  which 
the  friai^s  righteous  ban  is  hurled  at  the 
licentious  spoiler  of  domestic  hearths,  are 
forcibly  depicted,  and  lead  up  naturally  to  the 
crowning  and  ghastly  tragedy  at  Blois,  where 
the  Duke  goes,  amid  omens  and  warnings,  to 
the  royal  cabinet  at  the  King's  summons, 
and,  as  he  enters  the  presence,  realises  the 
terrible  conviction  of  doom  which  the  Capu- 
chin's vengeance  and  the  King*s  spite  have 
plotted  for  their  victim.  We  give  a  snatch 
of  a  scene  between  father  and  daughter : — 

*'IaA.UBB.  Whither  wooldst  thou  drag  me,  father? 
Cajp.  Peace,  girl, 

I  am  no  more  thy  father  but  thy  judge. 
IsAUBK.  Thou  wilt  not  slay  me  ? 
Ca7.  Then  Shalt  live, 

if  live 
Then  canst  after  the  hour  is  passed.   Behold 
A  crevice  in  the  arras  ;  my  own  hand 
Arranged  it,  that  then  mightat  not  lose  one 

jot 
Of  the  rare  spectacle  shall  pass  within. 
Fix  thine  eyea  there,  and  tell  me  what  thou 


la^ims.  A  chamber  richly  dight.     Against  the 
walls, 
Mate,  motionless,  as    if   they  were  fixed 

stfttaes. 
Stand  men-at-arms.    Each  one  leans  on  his 

sword. 
r  the  midst,  one  with  regal  garb  and  mien, 
On  whom  all  fix  a  fascinated  gaze. 
Cap.  Henry  de  Valois,  King  of  France,  thon 

lookest  on. 
IsAUBS.  Ah  !  What  lugabrious  sounds  are  those 
*  which  rise 
As  from  a  aepnlchre  ? 
Cap.  The  brotherhood 

Now  celebrate  their  office  in  the  chapeL 
*Ti8  one  of  the  mve  fanctiona  of  the  order 
To  tend  the  dymg  and  the  dead.     Listen  ! 
Boat  thou  not  know  the  ohaunt? 
IsAVRB.  Ah !  me, 

I  know  it  well :  it  is  the  *  Dies  Irse.' 
For  whom  the  funeral  dirge  ? 
Cap.  Thoult  know 


within,   note    well    what    passes 


Id  like  stirring  dialogue,  the  hapless  g;irl  is 


led  step  by  step  to  note  each  particular  of 
the  butchery  of  her  betrayer  ;  and  realises,  at 
the  final  blow,  that  '*  the  haughty  Duke  of 
Guise  lies  fallen  there,"  but  loses  her 
stricken  senses  or  ever  she  witnesses  the 
indignities  wreaked  on  the  corpse  by  the 
fanatic  sovereign  who  can  now  boast  that  he 
is  indeed  King  of  France.  Some  touches  in 
the  treatment  of  the  **  Castel  Joyeux  "  amour 
bear  a  trace  of  resemblance  to  a  scene  between 
Leicester  and  Amy  Robsart  in  Kentlworih, 

A  few  words  must  sufiice  to  summarise  our 
impressions  of  Miss  Catherine  Swan  wick's 
legendary  drama  of  0<Bur  de  Lion.  Most 
novices  in  dramatic  poetry  have  known  what 
it  is  to  light  on  a  grand  subject,  historic, 
majestic,  vast  of  conception.  Anon,  it  is 
crushed  by  its  unmanageable  dimensions. 
*<  Mole  ruit  sua  1 "  It  is  just  thus  with  Miss 
C.  Swanwick's  Richard,  who  figures  in  his 
traditionary  rencontres  with  Saladin,  Beren- 
garia,  Blondel,  and  the  Cyprian  Princess; 
plays  a  losing  game  at  hide-and-seek  with 
Henry  of  Austria,  Philip  of  France,  and 
Prince  John  one  after  another ;  and  is 
finally  rescued  from  foreign  captivity  through 
means  set  on  foot  by  the  Queen-mother 
(whom  the  author  persists  in  calling  Ellinor 
instead  of  Eleanor)  and  the  instrumentality 
of  Blondel,  who  sings  beneath  the  Castle  of 
Tenebreuse  a  song  nearly  as  dark  and  hazy  as 
the  climate  where  the  lion-hearted  monarch 
is  languishing  when  it  reaches  his  ear.  By 
those  who  take  the  pains  to  peruse  it,  this 
legendary  tragedy  will  be  found  to  savour 
strongly  of  The  Talisman^  patched  and 
garnished  with  a  selection  of  anecdotes  like 
that  of  Saladin's  Arab  Steed,  a  royal  gift  to 
Richard,  which  carried  one  of  his  friends 
"  nilly  willy  "  into  the  Saracens'  camp. 

James  Dayiss. 


KEW  KOVELS. 


Two  Women.  By  Georgiana  M.  Craik.  In 
3  vjols.     (R.  Bentley  k  Son.) 

Folly.  By  Mrs.  Newton  Sears.  In  8  vols. 
(Remington.) 

Ill  Weeds.  By  Mdme.  Foli.  In  1  vol. 
(Remington.) 

A  Tangled  Web.  By  Mdme.  Nelly-Lieutier. 
Translated  by  May  Dick.  In  1  vol. 
(Remington.) 

Thebs  is  very  little  intrigue  in  Two  Women. 
Like  the  knife-grinder  in  the  song,  Mrs.  Craik 
has  no  story  to  tell  you.  Her  hero,  Hugh 
Ludlow,  being  still  in  his  salad  days,  woos  and 
wins  a  certain  Dorothy  Wilmot.  Baulked  of 
marriage  by  his  father,  he  yet  remains  engaged 
to  Dorothy  for  several  years.  Meanwhile  he  falls 
madly  in  love  with  Cicely  Vomer,  the  second 
of  the  "Two  Women,"  and  by  her  is  finally 
rejected  for  someone  else.  Then,  in  his  turn,  he 
throws  over  Dorothy.  Long  afterwards  they 
meet  again ;  they  fall  in  love  again ;  they  are 
again  engaged;  and  this  time  they  are  married. 
Ge  n*est  pas  plus  malin  que  fa  I  And  this 
poor  pennyworth  of  sack  is  laced  with  such 
an  intolerable  deal  of  water  as  to  seem  an 
even  poorer  pennyworth  than  it  is.  Mrs. 
Craik's  women,  albeit  a  little  pale  and  feeble, 
are  cleverly  and  sympathetically  sketched. 
Her  mep  a^  ^^^  9o  good  by  a  long  wa^.  The 


novel  may  be  read  without  much  difficulty, 
its  flimsiness  and  its  longsomeness  notwith- 
standing. Positively  good  it  is  not ;  but  it  is 
not  positively  bad.  And  that,  as  novels  go, 
is  a  great  deal. 

In  Folhfy  Mrs.  Newton  Sears  has  told  the 
story  of  a  Gladys  Vaughan,  who  elopes  at 
seventeen  with  the  man  of  her  choice,  and  is 
widowed  of  him  ten  days  af\»rwards.  These 
ten  days  are  fraught  with  tremendous  con- 
sequences. Gladys  returns  to  her  people,  and 
to  the  world  is  still  Miss  Yaughan.  Pre- 
sently she  meets  with  a  second  hero,  and  the 
two  plight  their  troth.  Just,  however,  at 
this  auspicious  moment,  Gladys  is  recognised  by 
someone  who  had  seen  her  during  her  wifehood. 
As  this  individual  has  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  Gladys'  husband  was  somebody 
else's  husband  also,  he  at  once  leaps  to  the 
conclusion  that  Gladys  is  an  improper  person. 
Gladys  is  at  once  repudiated,  with  great 
sternness,  by  her  affianced  spouse^-  As  she 
has  but  a  hundred  a  year  or  so,  she  is  obliged 
to  take  a  situation  of  some  sort,  and — ei  eetera, 
et  cetera.  Matters  come  round  in  the  end, 
but  Mrs.  Newton  Sears  has  written  her  three 
volumesful  ere  they  do,  and  so  fulfilled  as 
much  of  the  modern  novelist's  destiny  as  she 
may.  Whether  or  no  it  was  worth  her  while 
is  a  question  that  need  not  be  debated.  What 
is  certain  is  that  Folly  is  often  vulgar,  and 
not  very  often  amusing. 

The  English  classic  most  in  favour  with 
Mdme.  Foli  would  seem  to  be  the  gifted 
£d«7ard  Fitzball.  Ill  Weeds  is  the  story  of 
the  young  and  lovely  Olga  Clentworth, 
daughter  of  a  bold  banker  and  a  lady  of  title. 
Olga  has  many  virtues,  and  her  conversation 
is  often  polysyllabic;  but  she  is  terribly 
proud.  She  is  madly  in  love  with  the 
young  and  talented  Frederick  AUeyne, 
'* stamped"  (at  three-and-twenty)  as  ''one  of 
our  best  noveUsts,"  andauthor  of  "  that  remark- 
able poem, '  Sea-Depths.'  "  Finding  that  this 
person  is  the  son  of  a  kind  of  policeman,  she 
bestows  her  hand  and  fortune  on  the  wicked 
Earl  of  Glencliffe.  Then  her  life  becomes  a 
life  of  terror.  Hardly  has  the  coronet  circled 
her  snowy  brow  (as  Mdme.  Foli  might  say) 
ere  she  discovers  that  she  has  married  a 
nobody,  the  real  GlenclifiPe  being  the  poet- 
novelist,  who,  in  spite  of  his  connexion  with 
the  force,  is  somehow  the  grandson  of  a 
Spanish  duke  and  an  English  earl.  Things 
are  largely  complicated  by  the  arrival  of  a 
baby,  which  the  wicked  peer  puts  into  a  box 
and  casts  into  the  sea.  The  box  is  rescued 
by  the  poet ;  the  baby  is  put  into  spirits  by 
the  village  doctor ;  and  Olga,  recognising  her 
offspring  in  this  predicament,  is  so  incensed  that 
she  borrows  a  suit  of  clothes  of  her  husband 
and  runs  away  in  them.  Presently  she  hears  that 
the  Earl  is  about  to  wed  another ;  whereupon 
she  lays  a  most  artful  plot,  provides  herself 
with  a  mask  and  masquer's  weed,  beards  him 
in  his  den  as  he  is  about  to  cut  the  wedding 
cake,  and  proves  to  the  astonished  guests  that 
he's  no  more  an  earl  than  you  or  I.  Naturally 
a  little  hurt  with  this  conduct,  the  dis- 
coroneted  peer  "  rushes "  on  his  spouse 
''  with  the  bound  of  a  tiger,'*  and  tries  to 
throw  her  out  of  window.  Foiled  by  the 
doughty  poet,  he  stumbles  over  Olga's  ''  pros- 
trate foruf "  fmd  is  precipitated  into   *'  the 
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boiling  Bea/ '  **  His  mangled  remains  were  cast 
ashore  a  few  days  after,  about  a  mUe  below 
where  he  met  his  death."  When  people  learn 
how  he  actually  tried  to  hide  a  ''  fell  secret " 
by  casting  the  "  frail  body  "  of  his  own  baby 
into  the  "devouring  sea"  they  "execrate  his 
memory,"  and  Olga  is  permitted  to  marry 
her  poet  in  peace.  If  I  add  that  Mdme. 
Foli's  English  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a 
joy — so  that,  for  instance,  a  wet  dog  becomes 
a  "  damp  caning  pedestrian " — I  shall  have 
said  enough  of  this  very  remarkable  novel. 

A  Tangled  Web  is  a  slight,  harmless,  well- 
meaning  little  story,  pleasant  in  tone  and 
inoffensive  in  style.  It  was  not  worth 
translation^  though  there  are  many  who  will 
read  it  with  a  certain  amount  of  interest,  and 
few  who  will  have  the  heart  to  speak  ill  of 
either  the  book  or  the  author. 

W.  E.  Hbnlbt. 


GUBTIENT  LITEBATUBE. 

ExtracU  from  the  Coran  '  in  the  Original,  with 
English  fienderiug.  By  Sir  William  Muir, 
KC.8.I.,  LL.D.,  author  of  the  "Life  of  Maho- 
met" fTriibner.)  Sir  William  Muir  thinks, 
very  rigntly,  that 

"  the  Goran  abounds  with  arguments,  drawn  from 
Providenoe  and  Nature,  with  a  view  to  prove  the 
existeoce  of  Gfod  as  a  enpreme  ruler,  and  enforce 
hifl  lovereiffQ  claim  on  the  obedience  and  gratitude 
of  maDkind.  The  retribution  of  good  and  evil  in 
the  world  to  come,  the  obligation  to  follow  virtoe 
and  eschew  vice,  the  duty  and  happiness  of  the 
creature  in  worshipping  and  serving  the  Creator, 
and  such-like  topics,  are  set  forth  m  language  of 
beanty  and  vigour,  abounding  often  with  real 
poetry." 

And  he  considers  that  *'  passages  like  these 
can  hardly  be  obnoxious  to  the  professors  of  any 
faith ;  and  there  is  muoh  in  them  that  should 
be  welcome  to  alL"  We  are  deliehted  that  Sir 
W.  Muir  has  come  to  so  liberal  an  opinion. 
Every  attempt  to  make  the  religion  of  Moham- 
med better  known  and  more  truly  understood 
is  a  gain  to  the  cause  of  toleration.  These 
particular  extracts  are,  however,  chiefly 
destined  for  the  use  of  Arabic  students,  to 
whom  alone  the  Arabic  text  will  be  useful,  and 
to  whom  the  absence  of  all  explanation  or 
commentary  will  not  greatly  signify;  but 
general  readers  will  probably  prefer  the  more 
complete  and  better  ordered  and  explained 
selections  from  the  Koran  given  in  Mr.  Xane's 
work,  of  which  a  new  edition  has  recently  been 
published.  Sir  W.  Muir's  extracts  consist  of 
a  series  of  sections  taken  chiefly  from  the 
middle  and  later  periods  of  Mohammed's 
revelation,  very  few  of  the  early  sHras  being 
given;  and  they  are  selected  8imi>ly  on  the 
ground  of  their  general  inoffensiveness,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  those  in  which  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Islam  are  contained.  The 
result  is  a  ooUeotioA  of  some  of  the  finest 
utterances  of  the  Prophet  on  the  highest 
Bul^eots  of  universal  religion,  arranged,  how- 
ever, in  no  particular  order.  The  Arabic  text 
is  carefully  edited,  but  the  verses  do  not, 
unfortunately,  correspond  to  those  of  Flilgers 
standard  text;  while  the  translation  is  literal 
to  a  fault,  and  will  prove  very  serviceable  to 
beginners  in  the  language.  Such  a  version  is 
of  course  based  on  the  previous  renderings  of 
Sal's  Bodwell,  and  Lane,  and  it  is  therefore 
a  little  surprisiuff  to  see  no  reference  whatever 
made  to  any  of  these  authorities ;  but  perhaps 
the  indebtedness  of  the  author  was  too  obvious 
in  every  page  to  need  the  usual  acknowledg- 
ments. The  whole  body  of  extracts  correspond 
U  about  eighteen  pages  of  Fliigel,  or  a  twentieth 
^art  of  the  whole  Koran ;  and  tho^e  who  wish 


to  begin  Arabic  cannot  do  better  than  read  the 
text  and  translation  side  by  side.  Beaders  who 
wish  to  understand  the  Koran  will  be  disap- 
pointed, and  must  go  elsewhere  to  gratify  their 
curiosity. 

Der  Kampf  um  Plevna*  Taktische  Studien, 
von  Thilo  von  Trotha,  Hauptmann  k  la  Suite  des 
Grenadier-Begiments  Konig  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
rV.,  &c.,  &0.  (Berlin:  Mittler.)  Not  one  of 
the  newest  or  largest,  but  not  the  least  valu- 
able, of  the  many  German  professional  works 
on  the  late  war.  Like  most  similar  publications, 
it  shows  that  in  Germany  the  Ba^sian  army 
has  lost  rather  than  won  prestige  by  its  victories 
over  the  Turks.  Oapt.  Trotha  is  hard  enough 
on  the  strategy  of  Odman  and  Suleiman,  but 
thinks  that,  on  the  whole,  more  is  to  be  learnt 
from  the  Turks  than  from  the  Bussians.  He 
observes  that  the  Turks  habitually  poured  into 
the  enemy  at  all  distances  such  a  prodigious 
fire  as  had  never  yet  been  experienced  in  war — 
thanks  to  their  ingenuity  in  pushing  unlimited 
supplies  of  ammunition  to  the  front  The 
Bussians  appear  to  have  secured  five  hundred 
millions  of  cartridges  in  tbe  various  Turkish  poai- 
tions,  which  stock  was  actually  with  the  troops 
in  line.  Now  the  campaign  supply  of  a 
German  Army  Oorps,  including  the  reserve 
supply  with  the  munition  columns,  is  only 
four  millions  and  a-quarter,  at  which  rate  the 
quantity  of  cartridges  just  named  would 
have  been  enough  for  nearly  a  hundred  and 
twenty  corps  I  The  Turks  are  also  our  masters 
in  the  admirable  way  in  which  their  infantry 
dig  themselves  into  the  ground,  burrowing 
for  covers  '4n  the  cellarage,"  throwing  up 
traverses  with  flanking  artillery,  and  keeping 
casks  of  water  and  provisions  in  the  entrench- 
ments so  as  to  enable  the  troops  to  hold  their  po- 
sitions indefinitely.  The  Bussians,  says  Trotha, 
do  not  understand  the  proper  principles  of 
attack.  They  have  no  proper  reserves,  and  they 
use  up  all  their  troops  at  once.  They  begin  with 
artillery  instead  of  with  the  skirmishers,  who, 
when  they  finally  do  appear,  get  muddled  up  with 
the  advance,  which  falls  into  confusion,  so  that  if 
it  is  unsuccessful  the  tactical  order  and  leading  of 
the  troops  are  almost  entirely  dissolved.  The 
attack  is  always  direct,  and  delivered  prematurely 
before  the  enemy  is  shaken  by  the  fire ;  when 
the  enemy  retreats  the  Bussians  take  to  the 
bayonet,  although  then  is  the  time  for  firing. 
The  cavalry  is  badly  employed,  reconnaissances 
are  not  understood,  and  the  Cossacks  are  very 
poor  eyes  and  ears  to  the  army.  The  artillery 
begins  to  play  at  absurd  distances ;  the  batteries 
are  scattered,  the  fire  is  merely  frontal,  never 
massed  on  special  points,  nor  so  directed  as  to 
rake  the  enemy^s  positions.  Thus  the  guns 
have  to  stop  firing  when  the  infantry  attacks, 
whereupon  the  more  intelligent  Turks  open 
fire  with  their  artillery,  while  the  Bussians 
cannot  reply.  Trotha's  criticisms  would  inspire 
more  confidence  if  we  learned  that  they  rested 
on  personal  knowledge  of  the  campaign.  And 
we  may  be  sure  that  in  the  next  war  the  Musco- 
vites will  be  found  to  have  unlearned  some  of 
their  worst  faults :  d  harhe  de  fol  on  apprend  d 
raire.  SkobelefiF,  according  to  Trotha,  can  shave 
already,  for  he  is  the  solitary  instance  of  a 
Bussian  general  who  hardly  ever  made  a  mistake. 

A  Tear* 8  Work  in  Garden  and  Oreenhome,  By 
George  Glenny.  (Ohatto  and  Windus.)  This 
is  a  practical  compendium  of  all  the  knowledge 
whicn  an  amateur  need  possess  for  the  manage- 
ment of  an  ordinary  garden  and  greenhouse. 
The  arran^ment  is  simple  and  the  directions 
conveyed  m  the  clearest  untechnical  language, 
so  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  those  wno 
follow  this  guide  to  go  wrong.  The  principal 
divisions  of  the  book  treat,  in  order,  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  fiower  garden,  the  fruit  garden, 
and  the  frame  garden,  and  to  the  last  of  these 
Mr.  Glenny  gives  more  attention  than  usual, 


because  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  great 
amount  of  pleasure  and  profit  that  can  be 
derived  from  it.  All  sorts  of  hint^,  receipts, 
directions,  and  suggestions  are  given  for  deaUng 
with  garden  and  greenhouse  difficulties,  and  we 
feel  sure  that  a  year*s  work  done  according  to 
the  plan  laid  down  in  this  little  book  must  pro- 
duce most  satisfactory  results. 

Memoirs  of  Dr,  Bohert  Blaket/,  Proftmr  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Queen's  dolUge,  BAfak. 
Edited  by  the  Bev.  Henry  Miller.  (Triibner.) 
The  biography  of  a  self-made  man  cannot  fail 
to  nossess  much  that  must  interest  the  reader, 
and  this  must  be  especially  the  case  when  the 
subject  of  the  memoir  tells  his  own  storj. 
Bobert  Blakey  was  tiie  son  of  a  meohanio,  and 
was  born  in  Morpeth  in  179a.  He  went  to 
work  as  early  in  bfe  as  possible,  and  when  re- 
moved to  Alnwick  at  the  age  of  thirteen  knew 
how  to  dig  and  drive,  but  had  a  very  slender 
stock  of  book-learning.  He  possessed,  however, 
a  genuine  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  soon  foand 
opportunities  for  gratifying  it.  Hoir  well  he 
succeeded,  in  spite  of  adverse  ciroumstanoea,  in 
amassing  and  assimilating  the  dry  mental  food 
which  repels  most  students  is  best  seen  in  his 
History  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind  and  hw 
History  of  Moral  Science.  Both  are  able  and 
learned  books,  and,  although  tiiey  have  not 
placed  their  author  among  the  great  thinkers 
of  the  age,  they  are  enduring  evidences  of  what 
industry  and  perseveramce  can  effect  The 
editor  might,  with  advantage,  have  corrected 
many  of  the  blunders  in  spelling,  &o.,  which 
occur  in  Dr.  Blakey's  autobiograpny,  for  occa- 
sionally they  render  the  sense  obscure. 

A  OHABicora  little  collection  of  novelettes  and 
light  essays  from  the  pea  of  Carlo  Dossi.  some 
pieces  of  which  have  b^en  before  printed— bat 
for  private  circulation  among  the  aathor'i 
friends  only — at  various  periocb  betwaeo  the 
years  1866  and  1878,  has  been  recently 
published  by  Signer  Perelli,  of  Borne,  uader 
the  title  of  Goccie  d*  Inchiostro. 

Herr  Earl  Emil  F&anzos,  the  well-knova 
author  of  Vom  Don  zur  Donau,  has  just  gim  to 
the  world  an  interesting  study  of  Little-Bossiaa 
Jewish  and  peasant  life  and  character  in  the 
shape  of  a  novel  entitled  MoschkovonParm: 
Oeschichte  eines  Judischen  Soldaten,  The  work 
is  published  by  Messrs.  Duncker  and  Hombiot, 
of  Leipzig. 

We  have  received  from  the  same  firm  the 
first  part  of  the  first  volume  of  a  new  geogra- 
phical work  entitled  Ewropdiscks  StaaieiJeuride. 
Mit  einem  Anhang  :  Die  vereiniytsa  Staaten  tv.) 
Amerika.  The  work,  which  seems  to  be  most 
carefully  executed,  was  planned  and  in  gnat 
part  worked  out  by  the  late  Oscar  Pesobel,  and 
IS  being  edited  by  Herr  Otto  Kriimmel,  the 
author's  friend  and  pupil,  from  the  MS3.  w 
has  left  behind  him.  The  plan  on  which  this 
comprehensive  manual  is  constructed  *PP*" 
to  us  to  be  excellent.  The  authors  have  been 
careful  to  give  a  succinct  and  lucid  appre<aft- 
tion  of  the  mstorical,  political,  and  ethnograpnic 
importance  of  the  several  States  wbioh  pass 
under  review,  as  well  as  a  careful  description  of 
their  physiography.  The  volume  before  m 
is  occupied  with  Russia,  the  Soandinafiui 
States,  and  the  British  Empire,  including 
within  its  scope  all  colonial  dependencies.  Tft« 
second  part  will  comprehend  the  remaining 
European  States  (with  an  Appendix  devoted  w 
the  United  States),  the  German  Empire  ex- 
cepted, to  which  the  entire  second  volume  w 
be  given  up.  This  section  of  the  work  wiU  ww 
go  to  press  before  the  present  year  is  out  jw 
exhaustive  series  of  comparative  statisttoal  taoies 
at  the  end  of  each  volume  will  greatly  add  w 
the  practical  utUity  of  this  promising  work. 

The  same  indefatigable  publishers,  l»ve  ^ 
given  x^  a  most  remarkable  and  mtew8**^« 
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politioal  essay  on  the  historical  relations 
betw^een  Prassia  and  Bassia  during  tlie  present 
century,  and  on  the  influence  these  relations 
have  exercised  upon  £iuropean  politics.  The 
author  of  the  work  (which  is  entitled  Berlin 
und  St,  Petersburg:  Preumsche  Beitriige  zur 
Oeschichte  der  Busaiach-Deutschen  Beziehungen) 
has  not  thought  fit  to  make  his  name  public, 
but  he  is  someone  evidently  au/at^  of  European 
diplomatic  relations  during  the  past  ten  years 
or  so.  and,  from  the  tone  of  the  book,  we 
should  imagine  that  he  is  a  Berlin  diploma- 
tist. The  general  conclusion  at  which  he 
arrives  is  the  now  fashionable  one — that  the  re- 
lations of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg,  from 
having  po^essed  a  certain  community  of  in- 
terest while  Prussia  was  still  striving  to  oust 
Austria  from  the  hegemony  of  Germany,  have, 
noir  that  that  long-cherished  design  is  a 
£ftOt,  and  since  Prussia  has  grown  to  be  the 
moat  powerful  hctot  in  a  unified  and  well- 
organised  Oerman  empire,  become  necessarily 
and  permanently  antagonistic.  For  those  who 
take  any  interest  in  Buropoan  politics,  this  essay 
will  be  very  interesting  reading,  for  though  the 
general  drift  of  the  book  is  not  new,  yet  the 
reasoning  by  which  these  conclusions  are  arrived 
at  is  always  forcible  and  sometimes  strikingly 
origtnaL  Some  new  information  will  also  be 
found  in  the  volume,  especially  on  the  ill-fated 
Polish  rising  ot  1863  and  1864.  A  highly 
interesting  memorandum  said  to  have  been 
penned  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  on  the  re- 
Yolutionary  movement  in  Berlin  in  1848  is 
given  in  the  Appendix. 

TTie  Oherammergau  Passion  Play,  By  J.  P. 
Jackson.  (W.  H.  Smith  and  Son.)  This  is  a 
very  usefal  handbook  for  visitors  to  the  famous 
mystery,  containing  an  abstract  of  the  entire 
play,  translations  of  many  of  the  speeches,  with 
the  chomaes  in  G-erman  and  Eo^lish,  portraits 
of  the  actors,  a  description  and  history  of  Ober- 
ammergau,  its  people  and  its  most  famous  insti- 
tution, &o.,  &o.  The  competence  of  the  author, 
whose  album  of  the  last  representation  may  be 
remembered,  is  undoubted,  and  the  book  is  a 
very  good  guide  of  its  kind.  Th»  farmat  is 
inconveniently  large  for  a  book  which  will  be 
carried  much  in  the  pocket ;  but  a  reduction  of 
size  would  perhaps  have  to  be  compensated  by 
an  equally  inconvenient  increase  in  thickness, 
while  the  actual  arrangement  is  not  improbably 
due  to  the  illustrations  reproduced  from  the 
larger  work. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

Messbs.  0.  Kboiv  Paul  and  Oo.  will  publish 
next  week  a  volume  entitled  English  Letters, 
edited  by  Mr.  W.  Baptists  Scoones.  The  object 
of  the  editor  is  to  give  a  representative  collec- 
tion of  English  epistolary  literature,  with  brief 
notes  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  obscurities 
or  indicating  the  occasions  on  whi^  the  several 
letters  were  written.  The  first  of  the  series  is 
dated  1450,  while  the  latest  werd  written  within 
the  last  decade,  so  that  examples  of  various 
styles  of  writing  during  the  last  four  centuries 
and  many  familiar  descriptions  of  national 
events  by  contemporaries  will  be  found  among 
the  three  hundred  letters  comprised  in  the 
volume. 

1£  DiaABD,  pupil  of  the  Ecole  des  Ohartes, 
is  preparing  for  publication  an  edition  of  the 
*Kwc^fdai  of  Nicander  of  Corfu-  Nicander  tra- 
yelled  through  the  West  of  Europe  in  the  suite 
of  Gerard  Yeltwick  von  Ravenstein,  Charles  Y.'s 
ambassador,  and  thus  made  a  collection  of  notes 
of  interest,  especially  from  ^e  artistic  point  of 
view,  on  (Germany,  Flanders,  England,  Trance, 
and  Italy.    These  notes  it  is  now  proposed  to 

Sublish  m  their  entirety,  from  the  only  tiiree 
[3S.  known— in  the  Escurial|  at  Oxford,  and  at 
Milan, 


M.  Gaston  Lb  Habdy  has  just  published 

g/aen :  Le  Blanc- Hardel)  a  work  entitled  Le 
ernier  des  Dues  de  Norm'indie :  Etude  de  Oritiq'Jte 
historique  sur  Bohert'  Courte-Heuse.  The  author's 
object  19  *Ho  reo  )nstitate  the  true  fij^are  of  the 
last  of  the  sovereiga  dukes  of  N'ormandy,  out- 
rageously disfigured  by  the  officious  pens  in  the 
pay  of  his  headsman"  (Ordericus  Vitalis). 

A  N£W  serial  story  by  Miss  Florence  Mont- 
gomery, entitle!  Herbert  Manners  ;  or,  a  Lesson 
of  Self-OonJtroh  will  be  commenced  in  the  July 
part  of  Little  Folks  magazine. 

A  cosiPREHBNSivE  Selection  of  ''  Billads  and 
Lyrics  "  from  Eaglish  and  American  authors, 
edited  by  Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  editor  of  the 
Internationxl  Review,  will  shortly  be  published. 

The  Sunday  Shakspere  Society  met  on  Box 
HiU  last  Sunday  afternoon  and  read  The 
Tempest,  and  then  had  tea  at  the  gamekeeper's 
cottage. 

Mb.  Fitknivall  has  finished  his  print  of  the 
fine  Cambridge  MS.  of  Chaucer's  Boece,  Ti.  3, 
21,  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library.  He 
wants  to  hear  of  another  good  MS.  of  the 
treatise  for  a  parallel  text  of  it  to  be  worked 
with  Dr.  Morris's  edition  of  the  British  Museum 
additional  MS.  10340,  for  the  Early-English 
Text  Society.  The  Salisbury  Cathedral  is  the 
only  other  fair  MS.  of  the  Boece  that  he  has 
seen,  and  he  will  be  much  obliged  for  informa- 
tion as  to  any  more  MSS.  of  it. 

M.  Elie  Bebqeb,  late  pupil  of  the  School  of 
Rome,  has  just  been  appointed  an  auxiliary 
member  of  the  Commission  of  the  Institute 
entrusted  with  the  publication  of  the  Historians 
of  GauL 

Mb.  Wh.  Bbamsbst  has  lately  printed  at 
Tokio  (Yedo)  Japanese  chronological  tables 
showing  the  date  according  to  the  JuUan  or 
Gregonan  calendar  of  the  first  day  of  each 
Japanese  month  from  the  year  645  to  1873,  with 
an  introductory  essay  on  Japanese  chronology 
and  calendars. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Clifton  Shakspere 
Society  held  on  May  22,  Richard  IIL  was  the 
play  for  critical  consideration.  Papers  on 
"  Lady  Anne  "  were  read  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Mills, 
Miss  Constance  O'Brien,  Miss  Florence  O'Brien, 
Mrs.  E.  Thelwall,  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Tucker.  A 
report  on  the  sources  and  history  of  the  play 
was  brought  by  Mr.  John  Williams.  Mr.  P.  A. 
Daniel's  time-analvsis  of  Richard  III,  (read 
with  the  time-analyses  of  the  other  Histories 
before  the  New  Shakspere  Society  on  June  13, 
1879])  was  brought  before  the  society.  This 
meeting  finished  the  work  of  the  society's  fifth 
session. 

The  five  sections  of  the  Institute  are  about  to 
be  called  upon  for  the  first  time  to  adjudicate 
the  prize  of  ten  thousand  francs  which  is  to  be 

g'ven,  according  to  the  directions  of  M  Ime.  Jean 
eynaud,  to  the  man  who  in  any  branch  what- 
soever has  rendered  the  ^eatest  services  to  his 
country.  The  Commission,  which  conaists  of 
five  members  selected  by  the  various  sections  of 
the  Institute,  intends,  it  is  said,  to  make  its  first 
award  in  favour  of  M.  Jules  Quicherat,  the 
eminent  Director  of  the  Eoole  des  Cnartes,  author 
of  Etudes  sur  Jeanne  6!  Arc  and  an  Histoire  du 
Costume,  The  Academy  wishes  hereby  to  testify 
its  esteem  for  the  scholar  and  writer  who,  for 
some  unknown  reason,  refuses  to  become  a  can- 
didate for  the  section  of  Inscriptions  andBelles- 
Lettres. 

Thebe  were  20,172  students  at  the  twenty 
universities  of  Germany  during  the  winter 
semester  1879-80,  an  average  of  more  than  1,000 
apiece.  The  numbers,  however,  ware  distributed 
as  follows:— Berlin,  3,608;  Leipzig,  3,227; 
Munich,  1,806;  Breslau,  1,309;  Halle,  1,098; 
Tubingen,  994 ;  Gottingen,  965 ;  Bonn,  881  ; 
Wurzbarg>  ^^^?  Strasaburg,  752 ;  Konigsberg, 


737 ;  Marburg,  552 ;  Greifswald,  531 ;  Heidel- 
berg, 502 ;  Brlangen,  481 ;  Jena,  451 ;  Freiburg 
(im  Breisgau),  391 ;  Giessen,  353;  Kiel,  242; 
and  Bostock,  198.  Among  the  20, 172  students. 
8,621  beloQgei  to  the  philosophical  faculty, 
5,132  to  the  juriiitio,  3,761  to  the  medical,  and 
2,655  to  the  theological. 

In  connexion  with  the  unveiling  of  the 
statue  of  Alexander  Pushkin,  which  is  to  take 
place  at  Moscow  on  May  26  (Old  Style),  a 
question  has  arisen  as  to  the  actual  date  of  the 
poet*s  birth.  The  church  register  has  May  27, 
but  the  date  on  the  tombstone  is  the  26th.  A 
writer  who  paid  a  visit  to  the  poet'el  grave  in 
1870  describes  it  as  being  in  the  burying- ground 
of  the  Pushkin  family,  near  the  Uspenski 
Cathedral,  about  forty  versts  from  the  town  of 
Opotchka,  in  the  government  of  Psko^.  The 
tombstone  was  of  black  marble,  with  a  lyre 
engraved  on  it,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  plain 
iron  railing,  thickly  overgrown  with  trees.  The 
inscription  bears  diat  underneath  are  interred 
the  remains  of  Alexander  Sergievitch  Pushkin, 
•*  horn  May  26, 1799 ;  died  January  28,  1837." 
It  is  desirable  that  the  present  condition  of  this 
interesting  barying-place  should  now  be  ascer- 
tained, and  measures  taken  for  preserving  this 
simple  memorial  of  the  poet  from  decay. 

Max  Wolff  has  published,  at  J.  Horning>^ 
Heidelberg,  his  inau£;ural  dissertation  for  ikis 
doctor*s  degree  on  ''  John  Ford  an  Imitator  of 
Shakspere."  Gifford  long  ago  noted  some  of 
these  imitations,  and  that  act  IIL,  scene  iii., 
of  Ford's  Lov^'z  Sacrifice  quoted  words  from 
Othello,  IIL,  iii.,  and  was  evidently  founded  on 
it,  as  every  reader  must  acknowledge.  Dr. 
Wolff  has  now  gone  through  all  Ford's  plays 
for  traces  of  Shakspere,  and,  though  he  often 
insists  on  parallelisms  of  common  words  and 
phrases  which  no  English  critic  would  allow  to 
be  borrowings  by  Ford  from  Shakspere,  yet,  \it 
other  cases,  the  imitation  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
and  the  collection  of  all  tho  like  passages  must 
be  useful  to  students  of  our  great  poet. 

M.  Emile  Bbaussibr  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences  in  place  of  M.  Bersot. 

PaoF.  BESTTOHBF.BiXTMiif  has  more  thar. 
once  proposed  the  introduction  of  the  Finnish 
language  into  the  programme  of  the  faculty  of 
historical  philology  at  the  Ifniversity  of  Stt. 
Petershurg;.  Notwithstanding  ics  importance — 
in  connexion  especially  with  the  dialects  of 
Northern  Bussia— this  proposal  has  nothilh^^to 
been  entertained.  The  recent  chanse  in  the 
Ministry  of  Education  has,  it  is  reported.  Induced 
Prof.  Biumin  once  more  to  renew  his  applica- 
tion, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  this  time 
meet  with  a  more  favourable  response. 

M.  Stanisla.9  Gu7Aud  has  another  article 
in  the  Revue  Critique  on  his  explanation  of  the 
Babylonian  word  e/»-^a.  In  this  he  reiterates 
the  arguments  of  his  note  to  the  Aoadem7,  and 
we  can  only  reiterate  what  we  have  said  on  the 
contrary  side.  As,  however,  he  goes  on  to 
declare  himself  a  convert  to  what  Dr.  Oppert  has 
called  M.  Haldvy's  *'  insanities,"  he  cannot* 
expect  to  convince  those  Assyrian  scholars 
whose  study  of  the  inscriptions  is  measured  by 
years  and  not  by  months. 

Wb  have  received  the  London  Guide,  sixth 
edition  (Stanford) ;  A  Treatise  on  the  Conflict  of 
Laws,  by  F.  0.  von  Savigny,  trans.  W.  Guthrie, 
second  edition^  revised  (Edinburgh :  T.  and  T. 
Olark);  Life:  its  True  Genesis,  by  B.  W. 
Wright  (New  York :  Patnams);  Practical  Pho^ 
tography,  Part  II.,  by  0.  B.  Wheeler  {Bazaar 
Office) ;  Bee-keeping  for  Amaieurs,  bv  T.  Addey 
{Bazaar  Office) ;  The  Origin  of  the  World  actord^ 
ing  to  Revelation  and  Science,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  (S.  P.  0.  K);  Extension  of  Empire, 
Weakness  f  Defi'iits,  Buin  f  With  a  Practicable 
Scheme  for  the  Reconstitution  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
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by  Francis  Lloyd  and  Charles  Tebbitt  (0.  Kegan 
Paul  and  Co.) ;  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians:  a  Betro- 
apect  and  a  Prospect  (Geoil  Brooks  and  Oo.) ;  &o. 


THH  BEFOBMS  IN  THB  FRENCH  ABOHIVES. 

Thb  new  administration  of  the  archiyes  of  the 
French  Forei^  Office,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commission  the  formation  of  which  we 
recently  announced,  has  just  taken  a  step  of  the 
happiest  augury  for  historical  studies.  Not 
only  has  it  thrown  open  the  doors  of  its  secret 
chambers,  which  had  remained  closed  hitherto ; 
but  it  is  now  meeting  the  requirements  of 
scholars  by  two  enterprises  of  yital  importance : 
the  preparation  of  a  catalogue,  which  will  be 

Subbshed,  and  the  foundation  of  an  historical 
brary,  the  elements  of  which  will  be  derived 
from  the  archives  themselves. 

To  thoroughly  understand  the  bearing  of  both 
these  measures  we  must  give  a  summary  of  the 
various  classes  of  documents  preserved  in  the 
Foreign  Office.  These  are-  of  three  kinds. 
First  come  the  TrtatieSy  t.6.,  a  collection  of  all 
the  diplomatic  documents  which  form  a  bond 
between  France  and  foreign  nations.  The 
originals  are  carefully  preserved  in  boxes,  which 
are  contained  in  iron  or  oak  chests.  This 
valuable  series  comprises  all  the  international 
conventions  of  modem  times,  as  well  as  a  few 
mediaeval  treaties ;  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
curious  is  the  Treaty  of  Troyes,  so  important  in 
its  bearing  on  the  destinies  of  France  and 
England  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Ibe  second  portion  of  the  archives  is  com- 
prised under  the  head  of  Correspovidencef  and 
consists  of  a  series  of  all  the  despatches  and 
memoirs  exchanged  between  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  its  ambassadors.  The  originals  and 
minutes  have  been  regularly  presery^  since  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Copies 
from  the  originals  preserved  in  other  offices  or  in 
private  hands  complete  the  series,  which  goes 
Dack  almost  uninterruptedly  to  about  the  year 
1600. 

The  third  series  contains  papers  of  various 
kinds  arranged  under  the  general  title  of 
Memoirs  and  Documents. 

A  catalogue  of  classes  i.  and  ii.  is  almost 
useless.  In  fact,  the  student  can  always,  with 
the  indication  of  the  date  and  country,  find 
what  the  archiyes  may  contain.  The  Corre- 
spondence especially  is  classified  in  a  geographical 
and  chronological  order  which  renders  researches 
easy. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  the  Memoirs  and 
Documents,  which  include  papers  of  the  most 
widely  varying  origin  arranged  under  a  vague 
title  because  dealin^^  with  such  different  subjects. 
We  pass  from  Quillaume  de  Tyr's  History  of 
the  Crusades  to  St.-Simon's  papers  andDangeau's 
joumaL  It  may  be  said  generally  that  aEl  that 
cannot  be  included  under  Correspondence  and 
Treaties  is  to  be  found  here,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  care  has  been  taken  to  remove  from 
the  former  a  large  number  of  peculiarly  valu- 
able and  secret  papers  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
them  to  Memoirs  and  Documents, 
^  Under  the  present  system  this  collection  is 
simply  a  chaos,  and  the  administration  has 
therefore  taken  pains  to  ascertain  its  wealth  and 
to  provide  the  public  with  a  catalogue. 

The  catalogue  wUl  contain  not  less  than  3,000 
numbers.  It  is  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  very  brief 
inventory,  and  is  being  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  activity.  Each  volume  will  be  men- 
uoned  in  a  note  of  a  few  lines  wMch  will  indi- 
cate as  far  as  possible  the  origin  of  the  MS.,  its 
nature,  its  object,  and  its  historical  importance. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  first /aacicu/tM  may  be  given 
to  the  public  before  the  end  of  the  present 
year.  This  will  be  the  happiest  fashion  of  pre- 
paring a  list  of  the  information  that  the  student 
may  hope  to  meet  with  in  these  archives ;  and, 
f^^ye  alL  light  wi4  be  ^itrodnced  into  a  world 


hitherto  unknown  where  great  discoveries  may 
be  hoped  for. 

With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  under- 
taking— the  publication  of  a  portion  of  the 
documents  themselves — the  business  is  no  less 
advanced.  The  Commission  considered  it  of  the 
highest  importance  to  extract  from  the  archives 
the  materials  for  certain  publications  which 
private  individuals  could  not  think  of  under- 
taking or  of  conducting  to  a  successful  issue. 
These  publications  will  be  issued  not  absolutely 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  but  only 
under  its  auspices.  Some  publishing  firms 
have  very  cordiaUy  offered  their  co-operation  for 
a  trifiing  subvention. 

The  first  subject  chosen  for  publication  will 
render  as  important  services  to  the  history  of 
foreign  countries  as  to  that  of  France  herself. 
We  refer  to  the  publication  of  the  Becueil  des 
Instructions  donnSes  aiix  Ambaseadeurs  et 
Ministres  de  France  dans  les  principaux  Etats  de 
VEurope,  It  is  proposed  hereby  to  give  the 
elements  of  the  traditional  policy  of  France 
with  regard  to  the  peoples  which  have  been 
intermingled  with  her  history.  These  import- 
ant instructions  wiU  be  published  in  their 
entirety.  The  first  will  ^  back  to  the  period 
of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  They  wiU  be 
interconnected  by  means  of  summaries  ex- 
plaining the  chief  intervening  events. 

It  is  thought  that  the  total  of  the  publications 
ma3r  amount  to  twelve  or  fifteen  volumes  in  all. 
Their  preparation  is  already  fixed  and  under- 
taken for  next  year.  England  will  naturally 
hold  [the  first  rank  in  the  order  of  this  publica- 
tion ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  historian  to  whom 
this  portion  of  the  work  has  been  allotted  is 
M.  Armand  Baschet,  whose  name  is  well  known 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel. 

Application  has  been  made  to  the  Chamber 
for  a  ^ant  of  25,000  frs.  to  put  these  plans  in 
operation.  It  is  expected  that  no  difficulty  will 
be  raised,  and  the  learned  world  ^  will  have  a 
speedy  opportunity  of  congratulating  itself  on 
seeing  the  development  in  this  direction  of  an 
activity  and  zeal  which  replaces  simple  silence 
and  obscurity. 


OBITUARY. 


Afteb  a  long  life  honourably  spent  in  adding 
to  the  stock  of  innocent  gaiety  and  historical 
knowledge,  Mr.  James  Bobinson  Planch^  has 
departed  from  our  midst.  He  was,  as  the  name 
would  suggest,  one  of  the]  descendants  of  the 
sufferers  of  theological  bigotry  banished  from 
the  shores  of  France  by  the  Kevocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  ]£r.  Planch^  was;  a  Londoner 
bom  and  bred,  having  been  brought  into  this 
world  at  Old  Burlington  Street  on  February  27, 
1796.  His  literaiy  tastes  were  derived  from  his 
mother,  who  was  nerself  the  author  of  a  small 
work ;  but  she  unfortunately  died  while  he  was 
still  in  his  early  school-days.  His  name  first 
became  known  in  May  1818,  when,  through 
the  recommendation  of  that  courteous  and 
respected  actor,  old  Harley,  his  first  burlesque 
{Anwrosa^  King  of  Little  Britain)  was  played  on 
the  boardjB  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  For  many 
years  from  that  time  his  pen  was  in  constant  em- 
ployment for  the  stage.  Operas,  extravaganzas 
for  Mdme.  Yestris,  and  adaptations  of  dramatic 
pieces  familiar  to  our  ancestors,  all  appeared 
in  quick  succession.  On  Peacock's  novel  he 
based  his  opera  of  Maid  Marian  ;  for  Weber's 
music  he  composed  the  opera  of  Oberon,  Daring 
these  years  he  produced  more  than  two 
hundred  pieces,  his  drama  of  Charles  XFL 
— a  great  favourite  with  the  London  public — 
beiuff  his  fifty- fifth  piece.  Mr.  Planch^  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  study  of  the  various 
forms  of  costume  which  prevailed  in  bygone 
ages,  and  published  many  works  on  that  branch 
of  archaeological  research.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  History  of  British  Qostun^e  which  was 


included  in  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Know* 
ledge,  and  the  contributor  of  many  articles  on 
costume  and  furniture  to  the  volumes  of  Ui, 
Charles  Knight's  Pictorial  Shakspere,  For  the 
same  gentieman's  Penny  Cyclopaedia  he  compiled 
many  memoirs  of  dramatic  authors  and  acton. 
A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Planch^  gratified  the 
world  with  two  entertaining  volumes  of  auto- 
biography, entitled  his  Recollections  and  Reflex 
turns.  Many  of  those  now  in  the  middle  of  life 
will  remember  with  pleasure  his  delightful 
translatioa  of  the  Fairy  Tales  of  the  Counku 
d'Aulnoy  (1855).  One  of  his  latest  works  wai 
on  the  uonquerorand  his  Companions  (1874),  foil 
of  facts  agreeably;  imparted.  In  1854  Mr. 
Planchtf  was  appointea  to  the  office  of  Boago 
Oroix,  and  since  1866  he  has  held  the  higher 
dignity  of  Somerset  Herald.  His  death  will  be 
regretted  by  every  member  of  the  literary 
world. 

Mb.  Samttel  Balph  Towkshekd  Mater,  a 
litUrateur  well  known  in  the  newspaper  world 
of  London,  died  at  his  house  at  Bichmond  on 
May  28  in  his  fortieth  year.  For  some  time 
he  filled  the  offices  of  secretary  to  the  Free 
and  Open  Church  Association  and  of  editor  of 
the  8t,  Jameses  Magazine.  Manj  contiibatioiiB 
from  his  pen  have  appeared  durmg  recent  years 
in  the  columns  of  the  lighter  periodical  litera- 
ture of  the  day ;  and  to  the  gossiping  pages  of 
Notes  and  Queries  he  aupplied  many  corioiu 
and  instructive  notes.  Amy  Fairfax,  a  jarenila 
norel  by  Mr.  Mayer,  ivas  published  in  18d9, 
before  he  had  reached  his  twentieth  year.  Mr. 
Mayer's  widow  was  firequently  associated  witli 
him  in  his  literary  labours. 

The  death  is  likewise  announced  of  Br. 
Alfred  Swayne  Taylor,  F.E.S.,  author  of 
standard  works  on  medical  jurispmdence,  on 
poisons,  and  on  chemistry ,  at  the  age  of  serenty- 
three ;  of  Mr.  Seymour  Kirkup,  of  Florence ; 
and  of  the  Bev.  John  Palling,  author  of  Tmdi 
in  Southern  Europe  and  the  Crimea^ 


OXFORD  IiETTEB. 


Qacen'e  OoU«e :  Jme  1.  ^^ 
Convocation  assembled  to-day  in  tuosiuI 
numbers  to  accept  or  reject  the  proposal  of  the 
Oouncil  that  a  site  in  the  parks  should  be 
granted  for  the  erection  of  the  Indian  Institute. 
By  the  unremitting  labours  of  Pro£  Monier 
Williams,  a  large  sum  of  money  has  been  col- 
lected for  the  building  and  endowment  of  vx 
institute  in  which  all  that  has  to  do  with 
our  Indian  empire  shall  be  brought  to- 
gether, and  where  all  who  have  an  interest  m 
the  inhabitants  and  languages  of  Hindustan 
may  find  a  common  meeting-place.  The  re- 
sources of  the  university  have  been  exhausted 
by  the  requirements  of  the  new  examinatim 
schools  and  a  cricketers'  pavilion  in  the 
parks;  all,  therefore,  that  it  could  offer  to 
Oriental  learning  and  research  was  a  site.  The 
site  chosen  by  the  Oouncil  is  imfortunately  open 
to  many  objections— like  most  sites  probaWy 
that  could  have  been  selected ;  but  GonTooaboD, 
like  the  Spartan  agora  of  old,  was  not  allowed 
to  suggest  a  better  one ;  in  fact,  could  only  say 
yes  or  no.  Hence  the  opponents  of  the  pro- 
posal mustered  thick  and  strong,  and  mnch 
tender  solicitude  was  expressed  for  the  nursery- 
maids and  their  perambulators,  who  wouW 
have  to  deflect  from  their  straight  course  m 
order  to  turn  the  angle  of  the  institute,  ssA 
would  hardly  be  able  to  escape  from  the 
sight  of  it  to  whatever  part  of  the  parks  they 
might  happen  to  go.  The  proposal  was,  how- 
ever, earned  after  an  eloquent  flI»oj5„r^^ 
Prof.  Max  MttUer,  and  Prof.  Monier  Wilh^ 
has  good  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  tw 
successful  termination  of  his  long  and  indetau- 
gable  exertions.  ..     ,.     , 

The  5o41ei%n  Wbrary  hiifl  bw  »ttr»otmg  A 
uigiiizea  oy  '^^jV/^^pa:  l\^ 
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very  unusual  share  of  attention  in  the  nni- 
vetsity  during  the  past  term.  Mr.  Bywater, 
whose  appointment  as  eub-librarian  was  a 
matter  of  congratidation  a  year  ago,  has  resigned, 
and  there  has  been  some  talk  of  appointing  not 
only  a  sucoessor  to  him,  but  a  third  sub-librarian 
as  well.  The  Bodleian  is  no  longer  the  comfort- 
able  and  easy-going  place  of  leisure  it  once  was. 
Under  the  present  administration  a  new  spirit 
of  life  has  been  breathed  into  it,  and  with 
increased  facilities  for  study  and  reading  has 
come  a  laive  increase  of  readers.  It  is  true 
that  Oxford  itself  supplies  but  few  of  these,  our 
time  being  occupied  during  the  terms  with  more 
imj^rtant  matters  than  study  and  research, 
while  theyacations  naturallvnnd  the  colleges 
empty;  but  strangers  and  foreigners  come  in 
considerable  numbers.  There  is  no  library  in 
the  world  where  the  student  is  made  to  feel  so 
thoroughly  at  home,  or  where  he  can  obtain  his 
books  so  readily  and  expeditiously.  Indeed,  to 
one  accustomed  to  the  Beading  Boom  of  the 
British  Museum,  the  quickness  with  which  he 
is  provided  at  the  Bodleian  with  the  books  he 
needs  must  be  a  constant  surprise. 

The  readers,  however,  are  not  the  only 
persons  after  whose  interests  the  librarians  are 
supposed  to  look.  The  Bodleian  Library  is  one 
of  tke  chief  sights  of  Oxford,  and  distinguished 
visitors  are  therefore  perpetually  to  be  found 
there  demanding  the  attention  and  courtesies 
of  its  staff.  The  hours  of  attendance  required 
from  the  librarians  have  also  been  lengtnened 
of  late  years,  and  this  is  necessarily  a  some- 
what severe  strain  on  a  small  staff.  Then, 
again,  the  wisdom  of  the  university  has 
determined  that  "a  class  catalogue*'  shall 
be  compiled,  involving  an  encyclopaedic 
knowledge  and  a  great  expenditure  of  time 
and  labour  on  the  part  of  the  three  librar- 
ians. Meanwhile,  the  various  departments 
of  literature  contained  in  the  library  have  to 
be  kept  up  to  a  level  of  fair  completeness  and 
the  requirements  of  the  readers ;  hsts  of  foreign 
and  Oriental  books  and  MSS.  must  be  examined 
and  ransacked,  and  the  latter,  if  purchased, 
must  be  sorted  and  catalogued. 

Unfortunately,  like  most  of  our  other  institu- 
tions, the  library  has  to  struggle  against  *'  that 
eternal  want  of  pence  which  vexes  public  men." 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Oommissioners  will 
be  more  generous  towards  it  than  rumour 
prophesies  they  will  be.  The  ordinary  English- 
man, whose  library  consists  of  a  few  volumes 
of  controversial  sermons  mingled  with  stray 
railway  novels  and  half-a-dozen  '*  standard 
works  purchased  for  the  sake  of  their  covers, 
has  little  idea  of  the  funds  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  really  good  library.  The  field 
of  knowledge  has  become  so  vast,  and  the 
departments  into  which  it  is  divided  so  many 
and  minute,  that  of  making  of  modem  books 
there  is  practically  no  end.  For  the  student  in 
eadi  single  department  many  of  these  are 
absolutely  indispensable ;  and  unluckily  it  gen- 
erally happens  that  most  of  the  indispensable 
boou  have  been  published  abroad.  They  have, 
therefore,  to  be  bought  by  the  Bodleian,  since 
only  books  printed  in  thiskingdom  can  beclaimed 
as  free  aifts.  But  the  income  of  the  Bodleian 
is  ridiculously  small  for  an  efficient  library, 
and  the  institution  is  seriously  crippled  by  want 
of  money.  And  so  it  happens  that  the  reader 
not  unfrequently  applies  for  a  book,  and  applies 
in  vain,  or  turns  over  the  pages  of  the  Oatalogue 
for  book  after  book — as  has  been  my  own  ill- 
luck  on  many  mornings  during  the  past  six 
months-— only  to  find  that  the  library  is  destitute 
of  them  all.  It  says  little  for  our  vaunted 
Oxford  education  that  we  have  allowed  the 
Bodleian  to  continue  so  long  in  this  starving 
condition.  We  can  fiing  away  thousands  on  a 
new  examination  hall,  and  yet  grudge  a  few 
hundreds  to  our  pubHo  library.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  onlr  tiie  mttoral  symptom  of  an  a^  and 


place  which  puts  its  faith  in  examination  papers 
and  sneers  at  research.  Fnblic  libraries  are  of 
small  use  to  those  who  believe  learning  and 
knowledge  to  be  that  spurious  sort  of  omni- 
science which  pays  in  the  schools. 

Ah  I  well,  this  examination  mania  is,  after  all, 
but  the  necessary  companion  of  the  spirit  of 
modern  democracy,  and  we  must  bow  to  the 
inevitable.  The  examiner's  definition  of  science 
is,  no  doubt,  preferable  to  that  of  the  Little 
Bethelite  or  the  mob-orator. 

With  straitened  means,  and  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  time  and  place  against  it,  it  is  not 
wonderful  if  the  acquisitions  of  the  Bodleian 
during  the  last  six  months  appear  insignificant. 
It  is  only  wonderful  that  there  should  be  any 
acquisitions  at  all.  The  most  important  among 
them  are  a  number  of  MSS.  from  Yemen, 
purchased  from  Mr.  Shapira,  of  Jerusalem, 
a  name  probably  already  known  to  readers 
of  the  AoASEMT.  One  of  them  is  a  unique 
Oommentary  in  Arabic  on  the  prophets,  con- 
taining quotations  from  Saadyah  Gaon  and 
otiier  early  commentators  whose  works  are  now 
lost.  The  value  of  a  commentary  on  the  Old 
Testament  seems  to  depend  to  a  wonderful  ex- 
tent on  its  age  and  obscurity.  Another  lost  Oom- 
mentary—one  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs  by  the 
famous  Abraham  ibn  Ezra — has  been  acquired 
for  the  library  by  Dr.  Neubauer,  who  brought 
it  from  Italy,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part 
of  last  term  engaged  in  researches  at  the 
Vatican.  A  Syriac  MS.  containing  anonymous 
dialogues  on  grammar  has  been  sent  to  Prof. 
Merx,  of  Heidelberg,  and  an  Arabic  MS.  con- 
taining specimens  of  early  poetry  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  same  university  for  Prof. 
Thorbecke.  A  MS.  of  Tabari  has  farther  been 
sent  to  Prof.  Bosen  at  St.  Petersburg ;  while  an 
Arabic  MS.  relating  to  the  history  of  Sana' 
in  Southern  Arabia,  and  recently  obtained  by 
the  Bodleian,  has  been  lent  to  Prof.  H.  D.  Miiller, 
of  Vienna,  who  is  preparing  a  history  of  the 
ancient  fortresses  of  Yemen.  A  volume  of  the 
Index  to  the  Dods worth  MSS.  has  appeared,  as 
well  as  the  third  part  of  the  list  of  the  periodicals 
to  be  found  in  the  library.  This  part  of  tbe 
list  is  concerned  with  the  foreign  serials. 

A.  H.  Sayoe. 


SSLEOTED    BOOKS. 

Oenercd  Literature. 

Ababan Tiiros,  P.   YoUcalwderausEpinu.    AthoaB :  WHberg. 

8fr. 
Abtkb,  G.     Arohitektoni^obe    Beise-Skinen    ana    Italien. 

Dreeden:  GUberi.    16  M. 
BABT8CK,  K.    Sagen,  Marohen  u.  Qftbrllaohe  ans  Mekl«nbarg. 

2.  Bd.     GebrUaohe  u.  Aberglauba.     Wien:  BrAumaUer. 

8M. 
BoiMiBB,  G.    Fromoiades  ardh^logiqaes :  Borne  et  Pompdi. 

Paris :  Haohette.    3  fr.  50  c. 
Oakatita,  ▲.     I  Oddid  e  le  Arti  a  Monte  Oassino.    NapoU : 

Detken  ft  Booholl.    18  fr. 
GsoBoiADKfl,  N.    Thessalia.    Athens :  Wilberff.    6  fir. 
GosTHB-JikHibBccH.    Hrsg.  Y.  L.  Geiffer.    1.  Bd.    Frankfart- 

a-M. :  Literarisohe  Anstalt.    10  H. 
iKwiK.  H.  0.    The  Garden  of  India ;  or,  Ohapters  on  Ondh 

History  and  Affdirs.    Allen.    I2a. 
Baumik,  B.    Ohansonni«r  historique  da  XYIIP  Sibole.    T.  3. 

Paris:  Qaantin.    10  fr. 
BOBAVT,  A.    0.  Oorot :  sa  Vie  racoDtde,  son  CEavre  dderit  et 

reproduit.    Paris :  Oharanty.    50  fr. 
SoHULTzi,  Y.     ArchaoloRTische   Studien   lib.    altdhiistliobe 

Honamente.    Wlen:  BraumUUer.    6M. 
Stokbs,  M.    Indian  Fairy  Tales.    ELlis  &  White.    7b.  6d. 
Whitb,  B.  Deve.    Indian  Beminisoences.    Allen,    lis. 

Theology. 

SvxBSL,  B.    TTeb.  das  Yerbilltniis  t.  Glanben  u.  Werken  bei 
Jaoobua.    Tttbingen :  Fues.    3  1£. 

History. 

AcTXirsAifXLvirG  tur  sebweizerisehen  Beformationagesobiohte 

in  den  J.  1521-23,  b4>arb.  u.  hrsg.  ▼.  J.  Striokler.     3.  Bd. 

Zarioh :  Meyer  ft  Zeller.    20  M. 
HoarLKa,  0.  Bitter  v.    Papst  Adrian  YI.     1522-23.    Wien : 

BraumUUer.    10  M. 
LufBirca,  Th.    Oeaohiohte  d.  dentsohen  Bdobee  unter  KSnig 

Wenael.  2.  Bd.  2.  HUlfte.    Braunschweig :  Sohwetsohke. 

5M. 
MAVRKa,  E.     Zur  politisohen  Geaohiohte  Islands.    Leipzig : 

«rti^ij|<|k^-    6  M. 
KsJBB,  O.  Febroniufl.     Weihbischof  Johann  Nioolaus  t. 

Soiitbdm  n.  Min  Wider^.   Tf^bingen :  Iianpp.   6  M. 


MvELLca,  0.     Der  Kampf   Lndwigs    d.  Batem   m.   dev 

romisohen  Ourie.   9.  Bd .    Ludwig  der  Bsier,  Benediot  XII. 

n.  Olemena  YI.    Tttbineen :  L%upp.    8  M. 
VzcKPHORi  opusonla  histonoa.     Ed.  0.  de  Boor.     Leipslg : 

Teubner.    3  M.  30  Pf. 
Wolf,  A.     Geeohichtliahe  Bader  aus  Oeetanreieh.     2.  Bd. 

Aus  dem  Zsitalter   d.  Absolutismus  u.  der  AufklHiy. 

1648-1792.    Wien  :  Braumilller.    8  M. 
ZwibdinbcK'Sttbdknhorst,  H.  ▼.      Hans  TTIricb  Fiirst  ▼. 

Sggenberg,  Freund  a.  erster  Minister  Kaiser  Ferdinsnd  II. 

Wien :  BraumUUer.    4  M. 

Phyaicdl  Science  and  Philosophy. 

BaoBACHTUKGKK,  ombrometxisohe.    Bed.  Ton  B.  t.  Purkyne. 

2.  Jahrg.    Prag :  Calve.    8  M. 
Cahdollk,  a.  de.     La  Phytographie ;  on,  l*Art  de  dtfoiira  les 

Y^g^taux.    Paris :  Masson.    10  fr. 
GoanoN,  J.  E.  H.     A  Physical  Treatise  on  Eleotdolty  and 

Magnetism.    Sampson  Low  ft  Go.    36s. 
SiFKBSTKiH,  A.     Bfttrachtunten  nb.  die   Entwiokelnngs- 

gesohiohte  der  Sohmetterlinge  a.  derea  Yariation.  Erfdrt : 

Yillacet.    IM.  60Pf. 
Bknault,  B.     Structure  oompvr^  de  quelques  Tiges  do  la 

Flore  oarboniffere.    Paris :  Masson.    20  fr. 
BoHLPs,  H.     Gesohiahte  der  deutsohen  Medidn.     2.  Thl« 

Sfiattgart :  Enke.    14  M. 
WiLLKOMX.  M.,  u.  J.  Lawos.    Prodromus  florao  Hitpanioaft. 

Yoi.  III.    Pars  4.    Stuttgart :  Bchwdierbart.    16  M. 

Philology^  <fec. 

BoKTn  Oommentarii  in  Libmm  Atlstotells  xcpl  ipfiriPttas* 

Bee.  0.  Meiser.    Pars  2.    Laipalg :  Teubner.    6  M. 
EuDociAK    AvonsTAB    yiolarinm.      Beo.,    etc.,    J.    Flaoh. 

Leipzig :  Teubner.    7  M.  50  Pf . 
FiHAXORB,  G.    Yocabolario  dell*  X7so  Abrnazes).     Milano : 

HoepU.    L.  5. 
GiBTVANK,  G.    De  re  metrioa  Hebraeorum.    Freiburg-i-Br. : 

Herder.    2M.  40Pf. 
Gloria,  A.    BelYolgareillustredalSeooloYII  fine  a  Dante. 

Padua :  Druoker  ft  Tedeschi.    L.  2. 
HvELSBH,  Oh.     Yarronianae  dootrinae  quaenam  in  OTidli 

Fastis  Testigia  extent.    Berlin :  Weidmwn.    1  M.  20  Pf. 
SovPR,  Ph.     Etude  sur  la  Litt^rature  sansorite.     Paris: 

Maisonneure.    7  fr.  50  c. 


C0RRE8P0NDEN0E. 
"abyan"  and  "  oattoasian." 

London  :  May  28, 18S0. 

In  your  notice  of  my  monograph  on  the 
relations  of  the  Indo-Chinese  and  Inter-Oceanio 
peoples  there  occurs  the  sentence : — <*  It  is 
strange  to  find  so  experienced  a  scholar  as  Mr. 
Keane  encouraging  the  popular  fallacy  that 
Ar^an  and  white  man  are  synonymous  terms.*' 
This  certainly  would  be  stran^,  but  I  am  un- 
aware of  haying  anywhere  written  anything  at 
all  calculated  to  encourage  such  a  fallacy.  The 
misconception  may  have  arisen  from  a  passage 
at  p.  6,  in  which  the  Aryan  Hindus  are  said  to 
belong  to  *'  the  white  race.''  But  this  occurs 
in  a  quotation  from  Quatrefages,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  too  much  importance 
must  not  be  attached  to  the  colour  element, 
and  that  within  the  same  ethnical  group  the 
transition  from  fair  to  brown  and  eyen  dark  is 
conceiyable,  and  does  take  place  within  the 
Arp'an,  Semitic,  and  Hamitio  groups. 

The  writer  adds,  *^The  Aryan  race  is  a  lin- 
guistic expression,  and  has  nothing  te  do  with 
race  in  the  ethnological  sense  of  the  word."  I 
cannot  go  this  length,  though  I  haye  always 
contended,  as  in  Nature,  March  18,  1880,  that 
**  Aryan  is  much  more  a  linguistic  than  an 
ethnical  term."  At  a  time  when  race  and 
language  were  supposed  to  be  conyertible  terms, 
Aryan  was  naturally  teken  to  he  as  much  a 
racial  as  a  lingaistic  designation.  Bat  since 
the  discoyer^  that  race  ana  language  are  not 
necessarily  coincident,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  assume  that  they  are  not  at  all  coincident. 
Such  yiolent  reactions  from  one  false  extreme 
te  another  seem  inseparable  from  the  begin- 
nings of  all  except  the  exact  sciences.  They 
are  as  natural  in  the  physical  as  analogous  re-< 
actions  are  in  the  moral  order.  Hence,  prob- 
ably, it  is  that  the  writer  denies  all  ethnical  sig- 
nificance to  the  expression  <'  Aryan."  But  after 
the  pendulum  has  oscillated  sufficiently  between 
the  two  extremes,  an  equilibrium  will  doubtless 
be  established,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  racial 
and  linguistic  terms  are  not  necessarily  anta- 

fonistic  or  mutually  exdusiye.  We  shall  then 
ear  no  more  of  the  somewhat  extrayagant 
assumption  that  Aryan  ''has  nothing  to  do 
with  race  in  the  ethnological  sepse  of  th^ 
woid,"    uigiiizea  oy  '^^ji^v^^l^^  ' 
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The  writer  farther  asserts  that  '*  few  anthro- 
pologists nowadays  will  be  disposed  to  admit, 
as  Mr.  Keane  seems  inclined  to  do,  that  .  •  • 
'the  Aryans  ought  to  be  called  a  Oauoasian 
race  at  all.' "  The  sense  in  which  I  use  the 
expression  **  Oauoasian  "  is  explained  at  p.  5  of 
the  monograph,  and  in  that  sense  all  anthro- 
pologists must  necessarily  group  the  Aryans 
with  the  Oauoasian  ethnical  stock.  Else  who 
are  they,  or  to  what  racial  type  can  they  be 
referred?  No  doubt  writers  who  have  not 
g^rasped  the  subject  oonstantly  treat  the  two 
terms  as  co-extensive.  But  your  reviewer  can- 
not belong  to  this  category,  and  he  must  see  on 
reflection  that,  although  all  Oauc Asians  are  not 
Aryans,  all  Aryans,  apart  from  miscigenation, 
belong  to  the  great  ethnical  type  no«r  commonly 
described  bv  German  anthropologists  as  <'  Medi- 
terranean, by  others  conventionally  as  ''  Oau- 
oasian." Until  better  terms  are  suggested  and 
adopted,  nothing  but  oonfusiou  can  arise  from 
the  habit  some  have  contracted  of  loftily  sneer- 
ing at  this  nomenclature.  It  is  very  harmless, 
beside  being  at  present  quite  indispensable, 
when  used  judiciously.  A.  H.  Zeane. 


"sAurr  lot"  iw  ohauobib. 

8  St  Qwrge*  Square,  K.W. :  ICay  29, 1880. 

It  most  be  so  plain  to  everyone  that  the  omni- 
icienoe  of  my  friend  Prof.  Skeat  enables  him  to 
know  better  than  I  what  I  meant  by  my  '*  &c.," 
and  what  suggestions  have  been  made  to  me 
about  St.  Loy,^  that  I  need  not  argue  against 
his  assertion. 

But  what  satisfies  him  as  the  right  solution 
of  **  Seint  Ley  "  in  the  Prioresses  mouth  has 
never  satisfied  me,  possibly  because  I  am  kaowa 
to  have  studied  Ohaucer  so  much  less  than  he 
has.  The  metre  of  the  carter's  line  requires 
that  he  should  pray  **  Saint  Eloy,"  as  well  as 
God,  to  bless  his  horse  for  pulling  so  hard. 
And  as  St.  £loy  or  St.  Eligius  was  the  patron 
of  farriers,  the  prayer  is  quite  appropriate  in 
the  carter's  mouth.  But  what  has  St.  Eloy  to  do 
with  the  dainty  Prioress,  the  courtly  Lady- 
Principal  of  a  fashionable  young  ladies'  school, 
the  Head  of  a  Beligious  House  ?  Will  Prof. 
Skeat  answer  ''Much,  because  she  swore  like 
a  carter :  '  shotted  her  discourse '  in  the 
usual  mediaeval  manner "  ?  I  have  never  (so 
far  as  I  recollect)  accepted  the  Loy  =  Eloy  f  as 
the  Prioress's  oatn,  and  have  alvvays  looked 
forward  to  some  possible  female  saint  tunung 
up,  either  with  the  name  Eloy,  or  that  of  Lo^,f 
in  which  latter  case  we  might  adopt  the  reading 
of  Uie  Oorpus  ItS.  "  seint-e,"  which  Mr.  Henry 
Niool  so  interestingly  justifies. 

Now,  Sister  Mary  suggests  that  Loy  is  no 
real  saint ;  and  the  femiaine  2oy,  law,  at  once 
removes  her  religious  diffioulty  about  the  oath, 
mine  about  the  inappropriateuess  of  the  carter's 
saint  in  the  Prioress's  mouth,  and  that  of  all 
Chaucer  students  about  the  metre,  which  had 
made  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis  read  ai-ynt  as  two  syllables. 

Having  thus  duly  '*  waited  for  someone  else 
with  a  Mtter  head"  than  mine  to  solve  the 
difficulty,  I  trust  that  now  I  have  found  her, 
though  she  is  not  Prof.  Skeat. 

For  Mr.  Mackenzie  Walcott's  suggestions  and 
information  I  am  grateful.  Sister  Mary's  ex- 
planation of  the  position  of  the  Prioress  I  left 
out  of  her  letter  in  order  not  to  make  it  too 
long.    The  Prioress  was  evidently  a  Benedictine. 

*  They  inolade  the  Normaa  St.  Lo  (Lat  Leudiu), 
an^  Englishman  bom,  568;  St.  Leafroi,  738;  St 
lUidins,  745.    Bat  the  forms  do  nob  anit. 

t  Dr.  Morris  gives  two  other  late  instances  of  it. 
The  Parker  Society  Index  gives  **Eligia8  (St.), 
otherwise  Bloi,  or  Loy  .  .  invoked  for  the  oare  of 
horses  1  Becon  139.  2  Becon  536,  1  Hooper  310," 
and  '*St.  Loys"  or  ''Louis  IX.  (St.)  King  of 
France  .  •  invoked  for  horses,  Rogers  226." 

X  St.  Lioba  {779)  of  English-Saxon  family,  a  pos- 
fible  St  Aloysia»  ^o.,  h*ve  been  suggested  to  me. 


Had  Ohauoer  msant  her  to  swear  by  St.  Bligius 
in  respect  of  her  riding,  I  do  not  doubt  that  he 
would  hive  given  us  a  hint  on  that  point.  But 
he  evidently  meknt  to  give  her  usual  exclama- 
tion in  talk  at  tible,  &c.  Into  the  Monk's  mouth 
he  might  well  have  put  the  oath  "  by  St.  Eloy.*' 
F.  J.  PtTKiriViXL. 

▲theaaaan  Olnb :  Jans  1|  1S80. 
Is  the  name  of  this  saint  really  so  ver^  rare  ? 
In  the  parish  of  Heavitree,  and  about  a  mile  from 
the  city  of  Exeter,  is  a  hslf-ruined  chapel  called 
St  Loyes,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  adjoin- 
ing property.  Dr.  Oliver  gives  a  skatoh  of  it 
in  his  Eicl&iasHcTl  Antiquities  in  Devon.  He 
calls  it  St  Eligius'  or  Eloy'd  Ohipel. 

A.  H.  A.  Hamilton. 


THB    EAELY   PRtNTED    BOOKS    OF    ST.    ALBANS 
AND  W£STMIN3Tfia. 

Loalon:  MafSS,  1(S0. 

A  paragraph  in  the  AoadE3£7  of  the  8th  inst. 
stated  that  a  copy  of  the  St.  Albans  Ohroniole,  one 
of  the  moat  rare  and  inberestin°^  works  which 
issued  from  the  English  press  m  the  fifteenth 
century,  had  been  ceitaloguei  and  sold  by 
Messrs.  Sotheby  in  error  as  a  Oixton,  and  that 
Mr.  Quaritoh  (who  was  the  purchaser  for  £116) 
was  the  fortunate  discoverer  of  the  mistake. 
As  the  signs  by  which  a  Caxton-printed 
Chronicle  miy  readily  be  distinguished  from  a 
St.  Albans  Chronicle  may  be  useful  in  the 
future,  I  begjspaoe  for  a  few  remurks  there- 
upon. 

The  public  interest  which  has  of  late  years 
been  warmly  excited  about  the  town  of  St. 
Albans  and  its  beautiful  Abbey  has  developed 
a  tendency  in  some  writers  to  exaggerate  unim- 
portant matters.  Thus  too  much  has  been 
made  of  the  resemblance — and  it  is  only  a 
resemblance— bet vreen  some  books  printed  in 
the  fifteenth  century  at  St.  Albans  and  some 
books  from  the  press  of  Oaxton,  one  writer 
going  to  the  absurd  length  of  sug^estinz 
that  all  the  undated  books  usually  attributed 
to  the  Westminster  Press  were  really  printed  at 
St.  Albans. 

Permit  me,  then,  to  place  on  record  a  few 
facts  about  the  eight  books  which  form  the 
whole  list,  at  present  known,  of  the  books 
printed  in  the  fifteenth  century  at  St.  Albans  ; 
and  to  show  at  the  same  time  how  the  three 
works  which  alone  bear  a  resemblance  to  books 
of  Caxton's  printing  may  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  simplest  way  of  doing  this 
wiU  be  to  arrange  them  according  to  their 
types. 

Type  No.  1. — ^This  is  a  very  small  Secretary 
type,  twenty  lines  in  depth,  measuring  only 
three  inches  and  a-half.  Only  one  book  is 
known  to  be  printed  with  it,  although  it  is  used 
for  signatures— and  signatures  only— in  several 
others.  No  one  could  possibly  confound  this, 
which  is  much  smaller  than  any  Westminster 
type,  with  a  Oaxton. 

(i.)  Augustini  Dac^i  elegancie.  4to.  No 
date. 

Type  No.  2. — This  character  is  the  only  one 
at  all  like  any  of  Caxton's.  Apart  they  may  be 
mistaken;  place  them  side  by  side,  and  all 
doubt  vanishes.  But  as  practical  are  always 
preferable  to  opinionative  tests,  I  would  give  the 
simple  measurement  as  a  sure  guide.    Take  any 

Sage  where  the  text  is  continuous  for  twenty 
nes,  and  if  the  measurement  from  the  top  of 
a  letter  in  the  first  line  to  the  top  of  a  letter  in 
the  twenty-first  is  five  inches  it  is  a  St.  Albans 
book ;  if  it  is  four  inches  it  is  a  Caxton.  But, 
as  a  fact,  two  of  the  three  books  in  this  type 
can  never  be  so  mistaken,  and  it  is  the  Fructue 
Temporum  or  the  St.  Albans  Chronicle  which  is 
the  only  work  about  which  there  has  ever  been 
any  difficulty.  For  this  work,  then,  further 
tests  will  be  given  below,  The  books  in  type 
No.  2  are  ;^ 


(ii.)  Laurent ii  de  Saona  Rhetorica  nova,  4to. 
1480.    This  is  all  in  Latin. 

(iii.)  Fr  actus  Temporum;  or  ^  the  Book  of  St, 
Albans.  Polio.  1483.  This  is  a  repriat  of 
Caxton*s  ^  Ohroniclea  of  England,  of  which 
two  editions  had  been  printed  — one  ia 
14S0,  and  one  in  1432.  Caxton's  trans- 
lation  is,  however,  interpolated  throughout 
with  an  ecclesiastical  history,  the  origin  of 
which  is  unknown  to  me.  To  discrioiiQate 
between  these  two  Chronicles,  note  farther 
that  the  St.  Albans  Chronicle  has  printed 
initials  and  Caxton's  Chronicle  has  none»  or,  if 
;  any,  they  are  manuscript ;  also  that  there  are 
no  woodcuts  in  Caxton,  but  there  are  a  few  in 
the  St.  Albans  Chronicle ;  also,  and  this  is  the 
easi03t  and  surest  test,  look  to  the  si^ natures : 
if  you  find  that  every  single  leaf  has  its  signa- 
ture under  the  bottom  line^  it  is  the  St.  Albuis 
Chroniole;  while  if  each  signature  has  four 
signed  followed  by  four  unsigned  leayes,  it  is 
not  from  that  presa,  but  may  be  a  Caxton  or  a 
Machlinia.  The  St.  Albans  Chronicle  has 
thirty.tvro  lines  to  a  page;  the  Machliaia 
Chronicle,  which  is  very  like  it,  has  thirty-three 
lines  to  a  page ;  the  Caxton  Chronicle  has  forty 
lines  to  a  page. 

(iv.)  The  Booh  of  Hawking  and  Hunting 
and  of  Goat  Armour.  Folio.  14S6.  Tne 
subject  of  this  book  ia  so  plainly  impressed 
on  every  page  that,  independently  of  the 
types,  there  is  quite  sufiS.cient  in  the  subject- 
matter  to  distinguish  it  from  any  book  of  the 
Westminster  Press. 

Type  No.  3.— This  is  a  small  sezni-roman 
type,  with  a  foreign  ajpect.    It  can  nerer  be 
taken  for  a  Caxton.    The  following  books  m      | 
printed  with  it : —  i 

(v.)  Alberti  Queetionea  de  Modo  signifiGandL 
4  to.     1480.  I 

(vi.)  Joanni  canonici    Quest iones  super  Phif'      ' 
sica  Aristotelis,    Folio.     1481. 

Cvii.)  Exempla  sacre  Scripture.    4to.  US  I. 

{Yiii^Anionii  Andreae  super  Logioa  ArUUMlit* 
4to.    No  date. 

Typb  No.  4.— This  completes  the  llsbo!  St. 
Albans  types,  and  was  the  last  to  mike  its 
appearance.  So  far  as  is  known,  no  book  was 
ever  printed  with  this  fount,  it  bein°;  used  only 
for  head-lines  in  The  Book  of  Hawking  ani 
Bunting,  1486,  the  latest  date  upon  any  book 
of  this  series.  , 

The  type  itself  is  the  same  in  face  as  Caxton  a 
No.  3,  but  differs  slightly  in  bod;.  It  was  uied 
also  by  W.  de  Worde,  by  Maohhnia,  and  other 
printers.  William  Blaydes. 


APPOnmCEXTS  FOR  NEXT  WKBC. 

ICOKSAT,  JaoB  7, 9  p.m.  Boy^l  lasUtufeioa :  a«aflal  ICistUf 
Meeting. 

Spin.    BritiflhATelillMte.  „^^ 

TvMDAT,  /aae  8, 8  p  m.  AaUiTopaloxioa  Ia«tati :  "  Wi 
on  the  lC*lTera  HiUa,"  by  P.  Qt  Hiltoa  Prioa ;  -  ^M^ 
Bdliefi  aui  Fraidw  io  Bt^laaeil*."  by  th«  R«r.  B.  H- 
Oolringcoa;  *'Tlie  AboHglase  of  Vietotit,"  bf  F.  B«B' 

I"  p.m.     Colonial  Institute:  "Net  ZeiUai,"  b; 

A. P.  Haioombe.  .    ^    ...^, 

8p.m.    yuit(MiaInitftate(aBB]UillMtiii|):Aiicesi 

by  Biflbop  Ooiterill. 

8  p.m.    Pbotogntplilo.  ,.^    -..  p-. 

Wmmtmdat,  Jan«  9,  8  p.m.  Oeoloflod J  «0a  J*  JJJ^ 
lievoQian  Rooke  of  Bpbemia,"  bj  /.  E.  Mtfr;  "Oa  tM 
O^urreaoe  of  Mariae  Stxelle  at  Difl*reQ«  ff^*«y*  **"? 
the  Praeent  L^el  of  the  Sea,"  by  Dr.  J.  Oirfn  J«fff»J^ 
••  Oa  the  Pre-Oambcian  Kvik%  of  the  N*rth-5'*»J««  •** 
Oeatral  Highlanda  of  8aoU*ad,"  bjr  Dr.  H.  H  cto;  «» 
the  Termmationa  of  Soma  Ammoalle*  flwai  tk«  iBfen?' 
Oolite  of  Djfaet  and  Samereet,"  by  J.  Bo**"/ *  ?*5 
Islands :  W*te«  upon  th«  Ojal  found  at  Saderoi,  bf  A.  «• 
Bcokes ;  "  On  Some  Neir  Oretaoeou*  Oomatitlat,"  by  P.  *• 

*^P*JBL.  laorowoplodl :  **  LM «  HUtorf  of  Aa  Ji«JJ; 
maoeae,"  by  Prof .  H.Smith;  •*  A.  New  BmocuUt  *«J^ 
8»pe,irlthlMphotal  Pri^m,"  by  S.  Holmes;  "^^^^^. 
and  Punotlonsof  theSoale-leavoiof  ^»2'??^f*  *♦•*'!;..„» 
by  W.  H.  Odbert;  '•  On  the  BeUtira  YlnbiUv  *' *^7i 
flsruotures  when  mounted  in  Phesohoruv  Bwalpbide  oi 
Oirbon,  or  other  MedU."  by  /.  W.  Biw^wa**- 
TauasDAT,  Jane  10, 4.80  p.m.   BoyaL  p{AHit&«I 

8  p.m.  M4theiiutu«l!  *'0a  a  Binomiel  Bioi^v 
and  thJ  Arbitrary  Oonttanti  of  Iti  OonjWe  *>!ftti«Jv  Jj 
Sir  J.  Cookln;  -Oa  the  Pooel  OjM  •'  •  ^JSm 
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df  IHdPB'rbMnm/'hfU,  W.  Ltotd  TtoiiMr ;  "On  th« 
BMBltat  of  a  Oabio  and  a  Qoadvio  Bfnary  Fonn,"  by 
Praf.  Cay  ley ;  "  On  the  Thaory  of  the  Fooal  Distanoes  of 
Folntt  on  Plane  Cures,"  by  W.  J.  Cairsn  Sharp. 

8  p.m.    BfitoBleal. 

8.30  pjn.    AntiQiiaries. 
TninAT,  June  11, 8  p.m.    Astronomloel. 

8  p.m.    Qoeketl. 

6  p.m.  Neir  ehakepere  Bodety :  «  On  the  SeMons  of 
Sbak«p«re'a  Flaye,*'  b?  the  Bar.  H.  17*  Ellaeombe ;  **  On 
the  Utter  Failure  of  Hr.  Swinbnrae'i  Bfe^rioel  Argament 
aaeinet  Fl«tobet*e  Shere  in  Menry  nil,,"  by  F.  J. 
FuraiTidl;  "On  fnioide  in  Shakepere,"  by  the  Bey.  J. 
Kirkman. 
flATTTaoAT,  Jane  IS,  8  p.m.  PhTxial :  "  On  the  Berth'e  Bota- 
Uoa  ae  ioflaenoed  br  Solar  Energy,"  by  Or.  R.  0.  Shettle ; 
*•  Note  on  a  Simple  ICethod  of  amplifying  Small  Motions," 
by  B.  H.  Bidont. 


SCIENCE. 
Sylvan  Spring.    Bj  Francis  Qeorge  Heatb, 
Author  of  •*  Our  Woodland  Trees/'  "  The 
Fern  World/'  Ac.     With  twelre  coloured 
plates.     (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 

This  is  another  elegant  book  from  the  now 
familiar  pen  of  Mr.  Heath— a  thick  octavo, 
ta<itily  got  up,  with  gilt  ed^es,  and  twelve 
coloured  plates  of  flowers  and  butterflies  from 
Mr.  Hulme'S  Well-known  pencil ;  in  addition  to 
which  it  contains  sixteen  full-page  wood  en- 
gravings from  drawings  by  Mr.  Birket  Foster, 
Uarrison  Weir,  &c.,  which  will  guarantee  the 
excellence  of  their  character ;  while  an  abund- 
ance of  wood  engravings  illustrative  of  wild 
flowers  and  their  structure  are  interspersed 
through  the  text. 

Part  I.  treats  us  to  rambles  by  *'  Lane  and 
Hedge-banks,"  through  "Woods  in  Early 
Spring,"  by  "Hedge  and  Copse,"  &q.,  the 
author  chatting  sometimes  pleasantly  enough, 
but  somewhat  sentimentally,  about  the  flowers 
and  trees  one  meets  with. 

Parts  ii.  to  iv.  contain  similar  rambling 
descriptions  of  flowers  of  the  months  from 
January  to  May  respectively.  Any  passage 
chosen  at  random  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
book  ;  thus,  opening  at  p.  134,  we  read : — 

**  Wandering  on,  deeper  into  the  greenwood,  we 
pass  among  some  hollies.  The  Holly  (Ilex 
aqwfolium)  is  always  delightful.  But  perhaps 
ita  season  of  greatest  beauty  is  the  winter,  when 
it  ia  conspicuous  in  the  woodland  by  reason  of 
its  x>ermanent  verdancy  among  the  prevailing 
deadness  of  deciduous  vegetation.  Its  depth  of 
gloBsy  green  and  the  rich  colouring  of  its 
berries  add  a  charm  to  the  wintry  woods  that 
few  other  plants  can  lend.  In  the  spring,  the 
new  wealth  of  sylvan  greenness  put  on  by 
plants  which  have  been  sleeping  during  the 
months  of  cold  and  frost  serve  to  dim,  by  com- 
parison, the  lustre  of  the  holl^jr,  though  it  does 
not  detract  from  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the 
spiny-leaved  tree." 

And  so  on  and  on  and  on  throughout  the 
book. 

It  is  useless  to  look  for  much  scientiflc 
botany,  for  whenever  Mr.  Heath  does  talk  a 
little  science  he  soon  pulls  himself  up  short, 
as  if  he  caught  his  readers  yawning.  Nor  is  he 
always  to  be  trusted ;  thus  he  uses  the  word 
cyme  where  he  means  corymb.  He  descHbes 
violet  blossoms  as  growing  from  the  root. 
An  orchis  is  styled  liliaceous,  and  the  de- 
scription of  the  secretion  of  honev  in  the 
violet  is  all  wrong,  ka.  He  alludes  to 
the  Linnean  system  of  classiflcation  as  if  it 
were  in  vogue,  whereas  the  reader  should 
know  that  it  has  been  abandoned  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  or  more. 

The  book  would  have  been  much  more  inter- 
esting and  far  more  valuable  had  the  author 
taken  adrauta^  of  tb^.ricb  literature  on  insect 


fertilisation,  and  introduced  something  about 
the  processes,  say,  of  climbing  plants  or  of 
carnivorous  plants,  or,  again,  of  the  innu- 
merable contrivances  for  warding  off  un- 
welcome guests.  For  it  is  not  enough  now- 
adays (as  our  forefathers  thought)  merely  to 
observe  and  wonder  at  curious  details  of 
structure.  It  is  to  know  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  which  adds  real  interest  to  the 
study. 

Still  the  book  may  have  its  use  if  it  induce 
any  person  with  just  a  taste  for  wild  flowers 
to  learn  a  little  more  about  them,  and  so  be 
led  on  to  try  more  substantial  botanical  food. 

As  an  elegant  gift-book,  the  same  recom- 
mendation that  I  proposed  for  the  author's 
Fern  World  may  equally  apply  to  the  present 
volume — that  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  lie 
on  a  drawing-room  table  or  to  serve  as  a 
prize  for  botany  in  a  young  ladies'  seminary. 
George  Henslow. 


DISCOVERY  OF  SAYANA'S  COMMENTARY  ON  THE 
ATHABVA-VEDA. 

Bombay :  April  10, 1880. 

I  trust  you  will  kindly  allow  me  the  use  of 
your  columns  to  announce  the  discovery  of 
Sdy ana's  long-sou»ht  Commentary  on  the 
Atharva-Yeda.  Hitherto  scholars  had  almost 
given  up  all  hopes  of  finding  the  Commentary, 
which  there  was  reason  to  believe  did  exist. 
And  as  all  attempts  to  find  it  made  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  India  had  failed,  and 
no  trace  had  been  found  of  it,  scholars  had 
already  begun  to  say  that  it  was  never  written 
by  Sdyana,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  it  had  perished, 
Ukc  numerous  other  books  which  one  hears  so 
much  about  in  Indian  literature,  and  which,  if 
found,  would  go  very  far  to  solve  some  knotty 
questions  connected  with  Sanskrit  literature. 

The  MS.  of  which  I  am  now  in  possession 
contains  S^yana's  Commentary  on  the  iSiunakl 
Sdkbd  of  the  Atharva-Yeda,  and  was  discovered 
in  the  South  through  the  kind  offices  of  an 
enlightened  friend,  himself  a  Sanskrit  scholar, 
Mr.  Y.  N.  Narsimaiyengar,  of  the  Mysore  Com- 
mission. It  is  written  on  palmyra  leaves,  in 
what  I  suppose  is  called  the  Nandi-N&gari 
character,  a  form  of  Devan&gari  still  in  use  in 
some  parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  especially 
on  the  Malabar  Coast.  Many  in  India  haA  no 
doubt  that  the  Commentary  did  exist ;  and 
as  Sftyana,  tiie  great  Yedio  interpreter,  lived  in 
the  South,  and  as  that  part  of  the  country  is  still 
celebrated  for  Sanskrit  lore  and  the  preservation 
of  ancient  Sanskrit  MSS.,  I  directed  my  en- 
quiries  to  centres  of  Sanskrit  interest  in  that 
Presidency,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation, 
in  the  interest  of  Yedic  philology,  that  the  long- 
lost  thing  has  been  found  at  last. 

It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  the  MS.  does  not 
contain  the  whole  of  S&yana's  Commentary  on 
the  Atharva-Yeda.  Of  the  twenty  K&?i(2as,  or 
chapters,  into  which  the  Atharva  Safnhit^  is 
divided,  the  MS.  contains  the  commentary  on 
nine  Kftne^as,  vis.,  the  first  four  K^Tidas,  the 
three  K&ndas  from  6  to  8,  and  the  four  K&n^As 
from  17  to  20.  We  have  thus  three  fragments 
of  the  Commentary,  but  put  together  they  form 
about  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  I  am  in  hopes 
of  getting  some  portions  of  the  KtndsA  that  sre 
missing,  as  some  have  been  already  traced ;  but 
I  ma^  not  be  sure  of  completing  the  Comment- 
ary without  waiting  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time. 

The  MS.,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  correct,  and  it 
will  be  possible  to  edit  the  Commentary  from  it 
even  if  no  other  copies  are  obtained.  And  I 
have  already  been  working  at  the  Samhitft  and 
the  MS.  with  a  view  to  place  before  scholars  the 
rei^ults  of  this  happy  find  of  the  year  1879. 
It  is  forti^uato  that  the  first  portion  of  the 


Commentary  has  been  found.  We  have  there 
S&yana's  usual  introduction.  And  here  we  learn 
some  interesting  facts.  The  author  says  that 
he  was  ordered  to  write  the  Commentary  by 
King  Harihara^  the  son  of  King  Bukka,  with 
whom  S&yana's  Commentary  oh  the  Eig-Yeda 
edited  by  Prof.  Max  Milller  has  acq^uainted  the 
students  of  the  Yeda.  From  the  introductory 
verses,  when  taken  With  the  opening  of  the 
Commentary  on  the  Big- Yeda,  it  would  appear 
that  S&yana  and  M^dhava  are  one  and  the  same 
person.  For,  according  to  the  present  Com- 
mentary, Harihara  commanded  Sdyanftohftrya  to 
compose — and  it  is  Sftyanftoh&rya  that  com- 
poses— ^the  Commentary ;  and  the  author,  farther 
on,  says  that  he  proceeds,  therefore,  to  write 
his  Commentary,  having  already  written  his 
Commentaries  on  the  other  three  Yedas.  In 
S^yan&'s  Commentarv  on  the  Bigveda  it  is 
Bukka  who  commanas  Mftdhavdohftrya  to  ex- 
plain the  Bigveda,  and  it  is  that  Mftihavftohftrya 
who  composes  the  Commentary.  The  question, 
therefore,  whether  Mdihava  and  Sftyana  were 
one  and  the  same  person,  or,  as  has  been 
supposed  by  some,  different  individuals,  may  be 
said  to  be  set  at  rest  by  the  Commentory  now 
found.* 

The  Preface  distinctly  says  that  the  Atharva- 
Yeda  Commentary  was  written  after  three 
other  Yedas  had  been  explained  by  the  author 
by  commentary. 

Sftyana  quotes  an  authority  which  says  that 
the  Atharva-Yeda  has  five  **  upavedcts "  or 
V&idngas,  which  are  sarpateda  (the  veda 
about  snakes),    pifl&ohaveda  (the   veiia   about 

f  hosts  and  devils),  asuraveda  (the  veda  about 
emons),  itihdsaveda  (the  veda  of  legends),  and 
purdnaveda  (the  veda  of  the  Purftnas). 

According  to  Setyana,  there  are  nine  branches, 
or  ^ftkh&s  (he  calls  them  bhedas) ,  of  the  Atharva. 
Yeda,  which  he  enumerates  as  follows  :— (1)  the 
Paippaiadas,   (2)  the  Taud&s  (S)  the   Maudfts, 

St)  the  fifaunaklyds,  (5)  Akshal&s,  (6)  the 
aladfts.  (7)  Brahmavftdds,  (8)  the  Devadar- 
«as,  and  (9)  the  Chdranavaidyfts.  And  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  ritualistic  use  of  the  verses 
of  the  four  iSfftkhfts  of  the  fifaunakiyft^,  the 
Akshalds,  the  Jaladfts,  and  the  Brahmavddds 
is  given,  in  accordance  with  the  G-opatha  Brfth- 
mana,  in  five  Kdlpasfttras,  which  he  names  ad 
(1)  the  Katisikam,  (2)  the^  Yaitdnam,  (3)  the 
Nakshatrakalpa^,  (4)  the  AngirasakalpaA,  and 
(5)  the  Santikalpa^. 

*  The  introdactory  verses  are  as  follow  : — 
Y&gi«&dya4  sumanasaft  sarr&rth&a&m  upakratne  | 
Yam  natv&  kritakrity&A  syui  tam  nam&ini  Oajft- 

nanam  || 
Tasya  ni^vasitam  vedA  yo  vedebhyo'khilam  jagat  | 
Nirmame  tam  aham  vande  Yidydtirthamahe8varam|| 
Avidyabhaaasantapto  Yidydranyam  aham  bhaje  | 
Yadarkakarataptdo&m  aranyam  prtcik&ranam  [| 
Tatkat&kahena  todrupam  dadhato  BakkabhdpateA  | 
Abh^ddhariharo  Rdj&  kshtrdbdheriva  ohandramdA 
Yijitar&tivrftto  ▼tnMa-HarihiraA  kshamadbtsa^i  | 
Dharmabrahmftdhvanyah  Kalimsvaoharitena  Krita« 

yugam  karate  || 
Sddhayitv&  &iabtmsarvftmsrtaQi&ti  HarihareavaraA  | 
Bhankte    bahnvidh&a    bhogda   asakto   R&mavat 

sadhiA  {| 
Yijayl  HariharabhupaA^iamndvahan  sakalabh^bhft. 

ram  | 
Shoda^a  mahaati  diaftnyanitfam  sarvatya  tnshteye 

karvan  | 
Tanmdlabhtitam    &loohya    vedam     AtharvaTtdbhi- 

dham  | 
Adi«at  Sdyan&oharyam  tadarthasya  prak&^ane  || 
Ye  pnr^ottaramimdnse  te  vy&kh^dyltisangrahdt  | 
Kripdlah  S&yanach&ryo  Yed&rtham  vaktum  ndya- 

tab  II 
Yyftkhy&ya      vedatritayam     ftmushmikaphaUpra- 

dam  I 
AihikSmnshmikaphalam     ohatnrtham    vt&ohiklr- 

ahati  jj 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  reading  UUkaidh' 
Bhena  tadntpam  in  line  7  gives  a  better  senye  than 
yatka^akahena,  ko.,  as  found  in  Prof.  Max  MuUer*s 
^  s^ost  vi^i^able  e4itioi^  of  the  Bigveda-Oommentarv 
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Bftyana  shows  how  the  Katmka  S^tra  is  the 
chief  of  the  fiye  Eidpa  Siitras,  and  promisee 
that,  though  he  will  give  the  suhstance  of  the 
other  Stltras  in  explaining  the  Yiniyoga  of  the 
Atharva-Yeda-Samhitft,  he  will  diiefly  and 
largely  quote  from  the  Katuika. 

As  for  the  ohject  and  the  use  of  the  Atharra- 
YedaSainhit4,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
Ealpa-Stltras,  S4yana  summarises  the  Kau^ika 
as  follows :— The  performance  of  the  fortnightly 
sacrifices;   the  creation  of   brain;    obtaining 
success  of  the  tow  of  celibacy ;  the  acquisition 
of  villa^,  towns,  forts,  and  kingdoms;  the 
acquisition  of  sons,  cattle,  wealth,  com,  sub- 
jects, wiveSy  elephants,  horses,  chariots,  sedan- 
chairs,  and  other  means  of  comfort ;  the  acquisi- 
tion of  unity  amone  the  people ;  acquisition  of 
good  feeling;  fii^ntening  away  enemies  and 
elephants ;  acquisition  of  victory  in  battles ; 
the  fencing  away  of  shafts ;  the  fencing  away 
of  swords  and  other  weapons ;  the  stupefying, 
routing,  stopping,  and  destroying  of  hostile 
armies  ;    the    inspiring    with     bravery    and 
the   protection  of   one's   own  armies ;    find- 
ing   out    whether    victory    or    defeat   is   to 
attend    a  given    battle ;    the    destruction   of 
the  commander  of  an  army  [and  similar  high 
men ;  the  throwing,  in  tracts  travelled  over  by 
hostile  armies,  of  charmed  nets,  swords,  ftc. ; 
the  mounting  a  chariot  by  a  king  desirous  of 
victory;  the  beating  of  drums  and  all  other 
instruments  which  nave  been  charmed;   the 
destruction  of   enemies;  the  restoration  of  a 
king  dethroned  by  an  enemy;  the  coronation 
of  a   king;    the   destruction   of  sin;    about 
calamity;   about  fattening;    the  fattening  of 
cows;  the  acquisition  of  prosperity;  the  .tying 
of  a  talisman;  the  prosperity  of  cattie;  the 
enriching  of  houses ;  the  buildmg  of  new  halls ; 
the  letting-off  of  a  bull;  the  application  of 
medicinal  remedies  to  curable  diseases  .caused 
by  sins  committed  in  former  existences ;  medi- 
cine for  all  diseases;  medicines  for  fever,  loose- 
ness, diabetes;  stopping  of  blood  flowing  out 
from  wounds  made  by  weapons ;  the  laying  of 
devils,    ghosts,  demons,   paroxysms,  Brahma 
r&kshasas,  and  evil  spirits  haunting  children ; 
medicines  for  bile,  coiigh,  and  wind ;  removal  of 
heart-diseases   and  jaundice;    the   curing   of 
intermittent,  diurnal,  and  remittent  fever,  of 
consumption  and  dropsv;  destruction  of  worms; 
curing  of  vegetable,  snake's,  scorpion's,  and  other 
poison  derived  from  immoveable  or  moveable 
things;  medicines  for  diseases  of  the  head,  of 
the  eyes,  of  the  nose,  of  the  ear,  of  the  tongue, 
of  the  throat,  &c. ;  antidote  ag^nst  the  curse 
of  Brahmans  and  others ;  medicines  for  various 
diseases,  such  as  carbuncles,  easy  parturition, 
consumption,   and   formation  of  the   foetus; 
appeasing  of  the  ire  of  kings  and  others ;  the 
knowledge  of  the  means  of  obtaining  what  is 
desired;    the  warding  off  storms,  lightning, 
and   excessive  rain ;   victorjr  in   meetings,  m 
disputations,  and  reconciliations ;  making  the 
rivers  flow  according  to  one's  own  desires ;  dig- 
ging up  of  treasures;  victory  in  gambling; 
reconciliation  between  the  cow  and  the  ca&; 
obtaining  peace  to  horses;   obtaining  profits 
in  trade ;  lioerating  a  woman  from  sin ;  enter- 
ing a  new  house ;  purification  of  a  house  defiled 
by  a  dove,  a  crow,  &c. ;  the  warding  off  the 
effects  of  improper  receipt  of  largesses ;  of  im- 
proper  sacrificing  and  officiating;  warding  off  the 
effects  of  an  evil  dream ;  wardm^  off  the  effects 
of  a  boy's  birth  under  inauspicious  stars ;  tiie 
repaying  of  debts ;  warding  off  the  evil  effects 
of  bad  auspices;    warding  off  the  effects  of 
magic  practised  bv  others ;  performance  of  cere- 
monies connected  with  the  birth,  the  naming, 
the  saving,  and  the  initiation  of  children ;  the 
performance  of  petty  sacrifices ;  pacification  on 
the  occasion  of  many  accidents,  such  as  bleed- 
ing, the  meeting  with  a  deini^[od  (Yaksha)  and 
demon,  an  earthauake,  the  sight  of  a  comet, 
ll^ar  and  sdar  eclipses,  d^c 


Then  follow  similar  but  shorter  summaries  of 
contents  of  the  other  four  Kalpa-s^ltras. 

As  might  have  been  expected  the  Commentary 
(which  contains  both  the  text  and  the  expla- 
nation) comes  to  the  help  of  the  reader  of  the 
edition  of  the  text  published  by  Profs.  Whitney 
and  Botii  by  supplying  more  correct  and  intel- 
ligible readings.  This  is  especially  the  case,  so 
far  as  I  have  hitherto  seen,  in  the  last  two 
XiLndaB.  In  many  places  the  readings  of  the 
MSS.  relied  upon  oy  the  editors  are  confirmed, 
and  in  some  places  their  emendations  are  shown 
to  have  been  correctiv  made.  Thus  in  KkndeL 
xix.  1,  3,  S&yana  reads  and  explains  gamhhire^ 
apoiali  instead  of  gamhhiravepcuah.  of  the  printed 
edition.  In  xix.  4,  1,  8,  S&yana  reads  and  ex- 
plains md  mtUyorudagd  vaoam  instead  of  jnd 
mrityorupagd  vasam.  In  xix.  4,  2,  2,  S&yana 
reads  and  explains  dvishaiastdpayan  .  .  . 
ivdbhtn  satddpayan  instead  of  dvisJUaetapanam 
.  .  .  ivdbhiaantdpaya,  which  appears  to 
have  been  substituted  as  an  emendation  in  the 
printed  edition.  In  xix.  7,  last  verse  but  one, 
instead  of  vandamdnd,  S4yana  correctly  reads 
and  explains  vedamdtd,  which  is  obviously  the 
proper  reading. 

From  the  Commentary  on  the  Bigveda  we 
learn  that  S4yana  was  the  minister  {dhuran- 
dhara)  of  KingBukka;  here  he  calls  himself 
the  minister  of  King:  Harihara  (iSfrimadr^jadhi- 
r&japarametfvaradrt-Hariharamah&r&jasfimr^jya- 
dhurandharena  S^yan^hdryena  viraohite  m&- 
dhaviye  Atharvaveidasamhitdbh&shye  ved^rtha- 
prakft^e,  &o.,  &c.)* 

The  MS.  is  not  very  old,  but  may  have  been 
written  within  the  present  century.  This  j  ustifies 
us  in  hoping  that  the  missing  portions  of  the 
Commentary  may  yet  be  found.  But  the  portions 
in  hand  bemg  on  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  Atharva  collection,  I  propose  editing  the 
Commentary,  incomplete  as  it  is. 

Shaitoab  PAiJDXjBANa  Pandit. 

PS. — ^From  S^yana's  introductory  verses  al- 
ready quoted  it  also  appears  that  he  was  different 
from  Yidy&ranya.  Popularly  SHyana  and 
YidyHranva  are  believed  to  be  one  and  the  same 
individual,  and  S^yana's  Commentary  on  what- 
ever work  is  called  Yidy4ranya-bh&shya. 
S&yana's  respectful  mention  of  Yidyftranya 
made  in  these  verses  now  shows  that  the  latter 
was  a  different  individual  from  Sdyana,  and 
different  again  from  Sdyana's  Ghmi  or  Teacher, 
whom  S&yana  constantly  mentions  and  refers 
to  in  language  worthy  of  the  Divine  Being  only, 
under  the  name  of  Yidy&tlrtha-Mahesvara. 

S.  P.  P. 


NOTES  OP  TRAVEL. 


Dr.  Panaqiores  Potaqos,  a  Greek  physician, 
has  recently  returned  from  a  series  of  explora- 
tory journeys  which  rival  in  extent  those  of 
Marco  Polo,  and  far  exceed  them  in  variety. 
Starting  in  1867  he  traversed  Syria  and  Persia, 
into  Afghanistan,  and  resided  for  some  time  at 
Herat,  £[andahar,  and  Cabul.  He  then  crossed 
the  Hindu  Eush  into  Badakshan,  and,  by  way 
of  Kashgar  and  Turfan,  reached  Hami  in  1871. 
On  his  arrival  at  IJliasutai  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties forbade  farther  progress.  He  was  sent 
back  to  Hami,  and  kept  a  close  prisoner  there 
for  more  than  a  year,  his  quality  as  a  physician 
alone  saving  his  life,  but  in  the  end  managed 
to  escape  to^uHa,  whence  he  returned  through 
Bussia  to  Saloniki.  The  collections  made  during 
this  extensive  journey  were  stolen  by  the 
Chinese.  After  a  two  years'  residence  at  his 
native  town,  Dr.  Potagos  once  more  started  for 
the  East.  The  English  authorities  at  Peshawar 
having  refused  to  permit  his  entrance  into 
Afghanistan,  he  descended  the  Indus,  embarked 
at  Karac^  for  Bender  Abas,  and  reached  Kabul 
by  way  of  Persia  and  Seistan.  When  descending 
m>m  the  plateau  through  the  Kurum  Yalley 
into  bdia  be  m9t  ICajor   Oavagnari,  whose 


tragical  fate  is  still  fresh  in  oar  memories. 
Even  more  interesting  geographically  is  Dr.* 
Potagos'  third  journey,  into  the  regions  of  the 
Upper  White  Nile.  He  there  explored  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Bahr  el  Arab,  and  croeaed 
its  western  watershed  into  the  valley  of  the 
Mamun,  a  river  fiowing  north-west  into  Wadai. 
He  then  penetrated  to  the  south  as  far  as  kt 
8°  N.,  where,  between  long.  23°  40'  and  25'  40' 
E.,  he  found  the  Bere  (Schweinfurth's  Welle) 
flowing  to  the  westward.  M.  Duyeyrier  ia 
still  inclined  to  look  upon  the  Welle  as  the 
head  stream  of  the  Shari ;  but,  if  the  positioii 
assigned  to  that  river  by  the  G-reek  trayeller 
can  be  depended  on,  it  would  certainly  appear 
to  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Oongo. 

Undeb  the  title  of  Acdimatemewl  dei  Sun- 
pirns  dana  VAJrique  iniertrapiccde,  Dr.  Datrieax, 
formerly  medical  officer  of  ^  the  first  fielgiaa 
expedition  in  Africa,  has  lust  pubHshed  at 
Ghent  (Eug.  Yanderhae^hen;  a  brochure  which 
should  prove  useful  to  intending  travellen  in 
that  region.  Without  professing  to  deal  ex- 
haustively with  the  subject  of  diseases,  he  treats 
successively  of  African  fever,  dysentery,  and 
some  maladies  of  smaller  importance,  and  then 
discusses  the  question  of  acclimatiBation.  In 
the  latter  section  he  points  out  that  some  parts 
of  intertropical  Africa,  though  subject  b 
meteorological  influences  peculiar  to  that  sone, 
are  yet  really  healthy,  of  which  he  gires  as  an 
instance  the  mountainous  country  of  Usagara, 
in  which,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  the 
French  scientific  statioa  under  M.  Bloyet  ia 
shortly  to  be  organised.  Other  traots,  again, 
such  as  the  vast  plains  of  XJgogo,  are  relatirely 
healthy;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  other 
countries  are  unhealthy.  Under  the  most 
favourable  conditions,  however.  Dr.  Datrieux 
is  of  opinion  that  European  immigrants  would 
never  be  able  to  engage  in  the  cultiyation  of 
the  soD,  and  that,  in  default  of  iodi^nous 
labour,  they  will  have  to  avail  themseires  of 
races  which  could  be  most  readily  acclimatised, 
such  as  the  Chinese  and  Hindoo. 

At  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Boyal 
G-eographioal  Society  last  Monday  Lord  Aber- 
dare  was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  among  the  new  members  of  Couocil  are 
Sir  G.  S.  Nares,  Sir  Eiohard  Temple,  LordBoay, 
and  Mr.  J.  K.  Laughton,  of  the  Boyal  Nayal 
College,  Greenwich.  After  the  presentation  of 
the  royal  medals,  Mr.  E.  H.  Bunbury  received 
from  tne  president  a  copy  of  a  resolution  of  the 
Council  acknowledging  the  great  value  of  his 
recentiy  published  work  on  ancient  geography. 
The  Barl  of  Northbrook  afterwards  deliyered  an 
address  on  the  progress  of  geography  during  the 
past  year.  He  also  announced  the  welcome 
intelligence  that  Capt.  H.  W,  Howgate'a  per- 
severance in  urging  upon  the  United  States 
Congress  his  scheme  of  Polar  exploration  has 
at  length  been  crowned  with  success,  and  that 
the  little  steamer  Gtdnare  is  to  be  despatched 
to  the  Arctic  regions  to  establish  a  station, 
which  will  be  shifted  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
Pole  as  opportunity  offers.  Lord  Northbrook 
further  stated  that  our  Admiralty  Board  had 
placed  at  Capt.  Howgate's  disposal  all  the  pro- 
visions and  other  stores  left  behind  by  Sir  George 
Nares'  ezpedition—a  graceful  act  of  liberality 
which  will,  no  doubt,  be  fully  appreciated  m  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MoOaul,  of  the  Oongo  Inland  Miseion^ 
has  recentiy  left  England  for  the  West  CUst  of 
Africa,  andf  intends  to  endeavour  to  make  lua 
way  into  the  interior  by  the  northern  bank  o 
the  Congo. 

The  Bev.  John  Milum  has  sent  home  an 
account  of  his  return  journey  from  Bida,  in 
Nup^,  West  Central  Africa.  He  twyeUed  by 
land  for  some  eighteen  miles  to  Dokomba,  on 
the  Bi ver  Kaduma,  or  Lavon ,  which  he  desceodod 
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Kaduma,  lie  says,  is  a  beautiful  stream,  navi- 
gable for  steamers,  and  flows  through  the  countiy 
of  the  Tknas,  who  formerly  had  flourishing 
towns  on  Doth  banks,  sinoe  destroyed  by  the 
Foulaha.  The  sand-banks  alon^  the  river  were 
peopled  with  pelicans,  orown-birds,  wild  duck, 
curlew,  and  other  birds  of  beautiful  plumage. 
After  a  journey  of  ei^ht  hours  and  a-half  in  a 
fouth- westerly  direction,  Mr.  Milum  arrived  at 
Moraji,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Xaduma 
and  the  Ewara.  Thence  his  general  course  was 
north-west,  by  the  inner  bank  of  the  Kwara, 
called  there  and  for  many  miles  farther  on  by 
the  ^oruba  name  of  Oya.  After  experiencing 
many  difficulties,  he  reached  Shonga,  situated 
upon  the  lowermost  branch  of  the  £ver  Kwara 
(or  Niger),  almost  due  south  from  Babba. 
Neither  the  town  nor  the  hills  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  marked  on  the  chart  or  ordinary  maps. 

Recent  discoveries  in  Queensland  have  led 
to  a  determination  to  examine  the  great  stretch 
of  country  lying  between  Cloncurry  and  the 
northern  gold-fields,  which  is  said  to  be  a  virgin 
district  as  far  as  gold  miners  are  concerned. 
A  party  has  reoentiy  started  to  explore  thor- 
oughly the  auriferous  country  at  Wills'  Greek. 

Itt  the  oourse  of  his  recent  journey  from  the 
head  of  the  Ghreat  Australian  Bight  towards 
the  Musgrave  Banges,  to  which  we  have  pre- 
viously referred,  Mr.  W.  H.  Tietkins  was  chiefly 
engaged  in  searching  for  water  with  the  view 
of  making  this  region  available  for  pastoral 
purposes,  and  he  appears  to  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  fairly  successful.  He  is  of  opinion,  as 
the  result  of  careful  observation,  that  there  is 
an  uninterrupted  rise  in  the  country  from  the 
latitude  of  Oldea  to  that  of  the  Musgrave  and 
Mann  Bangee. 

Oapt.  a.  H.  Mabeham,  who  is  ,in  command 
of  fi.M.B.  Triumph,  the  flagship  on  the  Paciflc 
station,  has  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the 
CMap^fOB  Islands,  a  most  interesting  noup 
belongii^g  to  Ecuador.  He  has  sent  home 
collections  which  he  made  there,  as  well  as 
notes  on  the  geography  of  the  islands. 

The  interooeanic  canal  question  still  attracts 
much  attention  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  San  Francisco  recently 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  examine  into 
the  subject.  Their  report  has  lately  been  made, 
and  a  memorial  to  Congress  adopted.  Though 
it  is  much  longer,  they  are  distinctly  in  favour 
of  the  Nicaragua  route.  They  urge  that  a  canal 
by  this  route  could  be  made  at  about  half  the 
cost  of  that  proposed  by  M.  de  Lesseps,  and 
that  it  would  pass  through  a  country  of  great 
but  only  slightly  developed  resources ;  it  would 
also  possess  the  advantages  of  fresh  water  and 
a  splendid  inland  harbour,  in  addition  to  which 
materials  for  construction  and  maintenance  are 
mostly  to  be  found  in  the  country.  It  would 
run  through  a  region  with  an  average  annual 
rainfSall  of  fiffcy*eight  inches  against  124  inches 
on  the  Panama  route;  in  the  former  case  the 
drainage  is  received  by  the  lake,  while  in  the 
latter  the  country  is  liable  to  very  high  floods. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


The  OlifoeeM  Biraki  of  the  Hampshire  Basin. 
^This  IS  the  titie  of  an  important  memoir 
recently  contributed  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Judd  to  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  and  published  in 
the  last  number  of  the  society's  Quarterly 
Joumcd.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  on  the  main- 
land of  Hampshire  there  exists  a  series  of  beds, 
partly  marine  and  partly  fresh-water,  which 
haye  long  been  a  prolific  source  of  controversy 
among  geologists.  Prof.  Judd,  correcting  a 
popular  misinterpretation  of  one  of  the 
sections  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  shows,  both  on 
physical  and  on  palaeontologioal  evidence, 
that   the  strata  which  are  exposed  at  the 


base  of  Headon  Hill  are  not,  as  commonly 
supposed,  a  mere  repetition  of  those  seen  in 
Oolwell  and  Totland  Bays,  but  must  be  referred 
to  a  distinctly  lower  geological  horizon.  The 
fluvio-marine  series  is  proved  to  have  a 
thickness  of  between  eight  and  nine  hundred 
feet,  which  is  much  greater  than  the  estimate 
generally  received  by  geologists.  The  marine 
beds  above  the  estuarine  series  of  the  Headon 
group  are  distinguished  by  the  author  as  the 
Brockenhurst  series — a  name  borrowed  from  the 
well-known  fossil-bearing  locality  in  the  New 
Forest,  where  these  beds  are  well  developed. 
Correlating  the  fluvio-marine  series  of  the 
Hampshire  basin  with  Continental  deposits, 
Prof.  Judd  is  led  to  place  them  in  that  division 
of  the  Tertiary  system  to  which  Beyrich  applied 
the  term  Oligocene.  The  existence  of  the  Oli- 
gooene  formation— including  those  strata  which 
He  above  the  Eocene  and  below  the  Miocene 
beds — has  not  hitherto  been  distinctiy  recognised 
in  this  country. 

By  his  continued  investigations  of  the  orbit 
of  Winnecke's  periodical  comet.  Prof.  Oppolzer, 
of  Vienna,  has  oeen  led  to  the  interesting  result 
that  the  observations  of  the  comet  made  during 
its  three  returns  to  perihelion  in  1868,  1869, 
and  1876  cannot  be  properly  represented  with- 
out the  assumption  that  its  motion  is  affected  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  which  manifests  itself 
so  decidedly  in  the  case  of  Encke's  comet,  and 
the  simplest  explanation  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  resistance  of  the  medium  through  which 
the  comet  passes.    The  considerations  which, 
sixty  years  ago,  induced  Encke  to  adopt  the 
hypothesis  of  a  reeisting  medium  have  gained 
strength  at  each  re-appearance  of  the  comet 
which  bears  his  name ;  and  the  elaborate  re- 
searches of  the  late  Dr.  von  Asten  especially 
have  done  much  to  clear  away  any  lingering 
doubt  of  the  correctness   of  the  hypothesis. 
But,  of  course,  it  is  of  importance  that  the 
nroofs  of  this  correctness  should  be  corroborated 
by  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  observations  of 
other  periodical  comets,  and  this  evidence  has 
hitherto  been  too  scanty  and  too  complicated  to 
allow  any  decided  inferences  to  be  <uawn.    In 
the  case   of  Faye's    comet,    which   was  first 
ebserved  in  1843,  and  has  since  re-appeared  at 
its  four  succeeding  returns  to  perihelion,  the 
effect  of  a  resisting  medium  has  not  yet  shown 
itself  to  be  sensible ;  but,  as  the  comet  does  not 
approach  the  sun  to  a  nearer  distance  than 
1-7    times    that  of  the  earth  from  the  sun, 
their  negative  evidence  is  inconclusive.    It  is, 
therefore,  highly  interesting  that,  according  to 
Oppolzer's  researches,  the  observations  of  Win- 
neoke's  comet  show  an  acceleration  of  the  mean 
motion  such  as  can  be  explained  in  the  simplest 
way  as  the  effect  of  a  resisting  medium.    The 
constant  of  resistance  differs  little  from  that  in 
the  case  of  Encke's  comet — a  rather  curious  fact, 
as  this  constant  depends  partiy  on  the  size  and 
form  of  the  moving  booy,  and  may  be  very 
different  for  different  comets.    The  assumption 
of  a  similar  value  of  the  constant  of  resbtance 
in  the  case  of  Faye's  comet  gives  such  a  small 
acceleration  of  the   mean  motion  that  it   is 
eaaly  explicable  that  the  effect  has  yet  re- 
mained hidden.    The  approaching   return    of 
Faye's  comet  to  perihelion  may  perhaps  furnish 
observations  in  which  the  effect  will  be  trace- 
able.   Winnecke's  periodical  comet  returns  to 
perihelion  early  in  December,  but  it  will  be 

S laced  so  unfavourably  for  observation  that  it  is 
oubtful  whether  any  good  positions  will  be 
secured.  The  comet  discovered  by  Mr.  Schiiberle 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  on  April  6,  will  reach 
its  perihelion  early  m  July,  and  will  become 
observable  again  in  August,  and  probably  remain 
80  till  the  end  of  the  year. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

BoYAL  SooDfiTT  ov  LiTBBATiTBE. — (Wednesday, 
May  fS6.) 
SniP.  Di  OoLQXjHOFN,  Q.O.,  in  the  Chair. —Prof. 
Abel  read  a  paper  "On  the  Diversity  of  National 
Thought  as  reflected  by  Langasge,"  in  whioh  he 
endeavoured  to  show  that,  with  the  exception  of 
terms  denoting  material  objects  or  expressing 
most  ordinary  sensations,  the  words  of  all  lan- 
guages are  really  different  in  meaning  from  their 
reputed  representativoB  in  other  tongaes.  As 
nations  differ  in  their  notions,  the  signs  expressive 
of  these  notions— 1.0.,  the  words— oonld  not  but 
differ  in  the  senses  they  conveyed.  By  a  compari- 
son between  French,  German,  and  English,  Prof. 
Abel  sought  to  show  that  there  was  a  considerable 
diversity  between  words  seemingly  identicid  in 
meaning.  Such  words  often  only  corresponded 
partiallv  with  each  other,  the  one  either  having 
some  additional  meanings  not  found  in  the  other, 
or  the  various  ingredients  of  their  meanings  being 
combined  in  different  proportions,  even  when  other- 
wise identical  Then,  again,  there  were  terms 
found  m  some  languages,  but  not  occurring  in 
others ;  in  whioh  cases,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiency,  it  was  necessary  to  use  paraphrases. 
Prof.  Abel  then  showed  that  only  thoughts  common 
to  a  whole  nation,  or  to  large  sections  of  a  nation, 
are  embodied  in  single  words,  and  hence  drew  the 
conclusion  that  the  finer  shades  of  national 
character  are  most  effectually  ascertained  by  a 
comparison  of  synonyms. 

Society  of  Antiquaeies.— (TAur«day,  May  S7.) 
Edwin  Frbshtibli),  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair.— 
Mr.  O.  K.  Watson  exhibited  two  European  morions 
with  hoods  of  quilted  work  and  Oriental  chain- 
mail  added  to  them ;  two  steel  armplates.  inlaid 
with  gc^d,  with  mail  gauntlets ;  two  mail  shirts 
and  a  Persian  target  with  gold  ornaments,  which 
had  been  found  by  GoL  Gordon  in  the  interior  of 
Africa.  The  tradition  in  the  place  where  they 
were  found  was  that  they  were  brought  thither  by 
Saracens  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  bat  the 
European  armour  was  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
the  Persian  early,  eighteenth.  CoL  Weston  was  of 
opmion  that  the  arm-plates  were  not  of  Oriental 
workmanship,  but  native  copies,  perhaps  of 
specimens  brought  into  Africa  by  Abyssinians  who 
had  served  in  the  Persian  or  Turkish  armies.— Mr. 
Latham  also  exhibited  a  shirt  composed  of  mail 
and  plates  of  horn  and  a  Spanish  morion  whioh  had 
been  found  in  the  possession  of  a  Borneo  pirate, 
and  were  lent  for  exhibition  by  Mr.  Pretyman. — 
Mr.  Franks  exhibited  a  gold  ring  engraved  with  a 
man-headed  winged  bull,  wearing  a  Persian  tiara  ; 
and  a  caduoeus  without  a  handle,  whioh  is  the 
zodiacal  sign  for  Taurus.  From  a  Pehlevi  inscrip- 
tion on  the  seal,  Mr.  Percy  Gardner  identified  it  as 
belonging  to  the  Persian  king  Vahaspes,  who  reigned 
about  seventy  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great.— Dr.  Bidding,  head-master  of  Winches- 
ter School,  exhibited  a  martel  de  fer  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Wolvesey  Palace,  near  Winchester,  built 
by  Cardinal  Henry  de  Blois,  brother  of  King 
Stephen.— A  paper  was  also  read,  written  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Parker,  containing  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Ardea,  illustrated  by  photographs  of  the  walls  and 
other  buildings  in  the  town. 


FINE    ART. 

Milet  et\  le  Qolfe  Latmique :  Fouilles  et 
Explorations  arck^ologiqttes.  Par  0.  Rayet 
et  A.  Thomas,  Parties  II.,  III.  (Paris  : 
Baudry.) 

Thb  first  part  of  this  work  appeared  in  1877, 
and  at  the  time  was  received  with  the  favour 
it  deserved.  The  plates,  then  principally  de- 
voted to  architecture — ^that  is  to  say,  to  the 
Temple  of  Athene  Polias  at  Priene — were  held 
to  possess  almost  every  good  quality  in  work 
of  this  kind ;  while,  as  regards  the  reproduc- 
tion of  sculpture,  there  was,  in  particular, 
one  plate  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired 
This  was  the  very  delicate  and  very  beautiful 
archaic  bronze  Apollo  of  the  Louvre.  The 
two  large  maps  of  the  district  had  evidently 
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been  produce4  W^h  eyery  c^e ;  ^od  what  was 
to  be  expected  in  views  of  natural  scenerj 
could  be  seen  from  the  plate  representing  ttie 
scattered  ruins  of  the  'fcmple  at  Priene,  with 
its  background  of  hill.  In  this  latter  respect, 
the  two  new  parts  of  the  work  ftre  again  Terj 
successful,  if  ore  is  added  to  the  architecture 
of  Athena's  Temple,  and  in  sculpture  the 
process  of  photogravure  has  been  employed, 
so  as  to  give  by  far  the  best  representations 
that  have  yet  appeared  of  certain  statues 
which  play  an  important  part  in  the  study  of 
early  Greek  art.  This  may  be  said,  for 
example,  of  the  marble  statue  of  Chares,  from 
Branchidae,  and,  perhaps  with  even  more  jus- 
tice, of  the  Strangford  Apollo;  not  to  mention 
the  sculptures  found  at  Miletus  by  MM.  Bayet 
and  Thomas,  and  now  in  the  Louvre.  It  is 
the  pi^blication  of  t^ie^e  sculptureft,  and  of 
the  results  obtained  from  an  exploration  of  the 
architectural  remains,  the  local  features,  and 
the  history  of  Miletus  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, that  i?  ^he  priip^ry  object  of  the  work. 
"Where  other  sculptures  from  this  quarter  are 
introduced,  as  in  the  statues  from  Branchidae 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  it  must  be  to 
render  the  book  more  complete ;  and,  when  ^ 
figure  is  reproduced  which  is  not  known  to 
have  any  connexion  with  the  district,  the 
intention  is,  I  suppose,  to  illostrate  some 
question  of  artistic  style.  That  it  should  be 
necessary  to  suppose  anything  at  all  in  the 
matter  is  due  to  the  circupastance  ihat  the 
text  and  the  plates,  as  they  are  issued,  do  not 
always  present  that  mutual  relation  which  no 
doubt  will  be  dear  enough  when  the  work  is 
complete. 

In  the  third  part  the  text  is  occupied  with 
the  Temple  at  Priene,  which,  as  is  known, 
had  been  explored  by  Mr.  Pullan,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Dilettanti  Society,  previously  to 
the  arrival  of  SIM.  Bayet  and  Thomas  on  the 
acene.  Examples  of  architectural  members, 
numerous  inscriptions,  and  all  that  could  be 
found  of  sculpture  were  at  the  time  sent  home 
and  presented  to  the  British  Museum,  the 
intention  of  the  Dilettanti  being  to  publish 
the  results  of  their  mission.  Meantime,  M. 
Bayet  begins  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  ruins 
of  the  Temple,  an  enquiry  into  the  date  of  its 
erection,  and  an  account  of  its  architect, 
Pythiop,  he  who  also  took  part  in  the  con* 
siruction  and  in  the  sculpture  of  the  Mauso- 
leum at  Halicarnassus.  Then  M.  Thomas 
proceeds  with  the  details  of  the  ^chitecture 
and  the  remains  of  sculpture.  These  re- 
mains are  given  from  drawings,  and,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  fragments  of  frieze,  do  not  re- 
ceive justice.  Nor  need  the  hope  of  explaining 
the  subject  have  been  so  readily  relinquished, 
since  some  of  the  groups  evidently  belong  to 
a  gigantomachia.  One  of  the  figures  is  an 
anguipede  giant,  with  the  peculiarity  of  having 
wings  also. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  text,  M.  Bayet 
traces  with  great  fullness  and  clearness  the 
history  of  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander,  just  as 
before  he  had  done  that  of  Tralles. 

A.   S.  MUBBAT. 


THB  SCUI<PTI7B£8  FROM  PEBGAlClTir. 

B«rliii:lCa7  26,1880. 

As  I  have  seen  English  papers  only  very 
irregularly  for  some  weeks  I  am  not  aware 
whether  due  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 


sculptures  from  Pergamum  recently  acquired  by 
the  Beriin  Museum.  But  in  any  case  some  of 
your  readers  may  not  be  indisposed  to  read  a 
short  account  of  them  as  they  strike  one  who 
comes  to  them  straight  from  the  British  Museum. 
The  astonishment  and  admiration  with  which 
they  must  inspire  anyone  accustomed  to  Greek 
art  is  extreme;  and  their  acquisition  has  al 
once  raised  the  BerHn  Museum  into  the  very 
first  rank  from  the  point  of  view  of  dassiou 
archaeology.  ' 

A  fortnight  ago  the  aavanU  of  Berlin  were 
feteing  M.  Humann,  and  not  without  reason, 
for  to  nim  the  discovery  of  these  extraordinary 
sculptures  is  due.  It  had  long  been  known,  on 
the  testimony  of  an  obscure  writer  named 
AmpeUus,  that  there  existed  in  his  time  at 
Pergamum  a  vast  altar,  forty  feet  high,  adorned 
with  reliefs  which  portrayed  a  battle  between 
~s   and  giants.    It  is  probable,  says  Prof. 


»n2e,  that  this  altar  was  erected  oy  King^ 
Bumenes  II.  (b.o.  197-159)  to  commemorate 
the  victories  of  himself  and  his  predecessor 
over  the  Qauls,  who,  under  the  name  of  Gala- 
tians,  at  that  time  threatened  the  very  existence 
of  the  little  Pergamepe  kingdom.  This  altar  was 
reckoned  among  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
Its  position  has  been  for  some  tio^e  known  and 
its  fuundations  recognised.  It  stood  on  the 
acropolis  of  Pergamum,  at  a  height  of  some 
75U  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  size  is  proved  by 
the  existing  remains  of  foundations  which  cover 
an  area  of  some  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
square  feet.  Around  the  height  whereon  it 
stood  there  was  until  two  years  ago  a  rude 
wall  formed  of  fragments  of  masonry  of  9M 
kinds,  and  evidently  thrown  up  in  haste  in 
Byzantine  times  at  the  approach  of  some 
invader.  Qood  fortune  or  his  own  genius 
inspired  M.  Humann  with  the  idea  that  some 
of  the  reliefs  from  the  altar  might,  in  the  pres- 
sure of  the  moment,  have  been  &rown  into  this 
wall.  He  searched,  and  his  seaichwas  success- 
ful. Piece  by  piece  there  emerged  from  the 
wall  the  fragments  of  two  great  reliefs,  one  truly 
colossal  in  its  proportions,  as  well  as  many 
fra«menta  of  works  of  Greek  and  Boman  art. 

We  must  think  of  the  great  altar  of  Per- 
gamum, which  was  probably  dedicated  to 
Athene,  as  consiftting  of  a  square  solid  mass  of 
masonry,  of  which  each  side  was  about  one 
hundred  feet  long  and  forty  high.  Around  the 
outside  ran  a  huge  relief  representing  the  war 
of  gods  and  giants — a  relief  about  eight  feet  in 
height  and  of  such  depth  that  many  parts  of 
the  figures  are  entirely  detached  from  the  baok- 
gxound.  The  altar  was  ascended  by  means  of 
steps;  and  wnen  the  top  was  reached  it  would 
be  found  to  be  a  platform  enclosed  by  ranges 
of  pillars  and  by  smaller  reliefs  facing  inward. 
In  the  midst  was  a  huge  pile  of  ashes,  which 
formed  the  actual  altar  of  sacrifice.  Of  this 
inner  r^ef  many  poitions  are  preserved,  and 
their  subject  has  been  recognised  as  the  life  and 
deeds  of  Telephus. 

Great  blocks  of  relief  now  lie  scattered  about 
the  fioor  of  the  Assyrian  gallery  in  the  old 
Museum  of  Berlin.  To  place  these  blocks  in 
order  and  connect  them  into  continuous  friezes 
must  be  a  long  and  difficult  task.  This  task  is 
in  the  hands  of  Prof.  Gonze  and  his  able  assist- 
ants, and  it  makes  daily  progress.  The  archi- 
tectural relations  of  each  frieze  render  it  lighter 
than  it  would  otherwise  be.  But  perhaps  the 
greatest  aid  is  offered  by  the  inscriptions  re- 
cording the  names  of  deities  and  of  giants 
represented  in  the  frieze  containing  the  gigan- 
tomachia. These  names  were,  it  appears,  in- 
scribed on  the  altar,  in  the  case  of  the  gods 
above  and  in  the  case  of  the  giants  below  the 
figures  to  which  they  belonged.  If,  as  is  to  be 
hoped,  the  names  can  be  independently  brought 
into  some  sequence,  it  will  be  an  easier  task  to 
settle  the  order  of  precedence  among  the  many 
disjointed  groups  which  at  present  appear. 


Of  the  lesser  frieze,  which  represented  the 
story  of  Telephus,  I  shall  hsve  nothing  to 
say,  partly  because  the  fragments  of  it  are 
fewer  and.  less  complete,  partly  becauie  the 
style  in  which  they  are  executed  ii  far  leei 
original  and  striking. 

The  main  or  prinoipal  frieze  which  sdorned 
the  external  face  of  the  huge  square  altar  haa 
for  its  subject,  as  I  have  stated,  the  war  of  tb 
gods  and  giants.  And  the  treatment  is  worthy 
of  the  subject.  The  band  of  relief  is  aboat 
eight  feet  high,  and  the  depth  of  the  sculpture 
from  the  background  about  a  foot  The  figurce 
are  in  size  colossal  and  not  less  ooiosaal  in 
treatment.  Already  a  few  groups  can  be  mide 
out. 

In  one  of  these  stands  the  stately  figure  of 
Zeus,  clad  in  the  simple  (heek  mantle  orer 
shoulder  and  loins.  His  opponents  are  three 
giants.  Of  these,  two,  who  are  young  and 
somewhat  slieht  of  form,  are  already  overthrown; 
in  the  leg  of  one  of  them  a  solid  thunderbolt 
sticks  as  an  arroi¥  might  stick ;  the  other  kneela 
and  his  face  is  raimd  in  agony.  The  third 
giant  otill  rears  himself  on  serpent  legs  agaiast 
the  great  deity,  and  tries  to  shield  himeelf  with 
the  skin  of  a  lion  from  the  unerring  thunder- 
bolt. Above  the  group  flies  an  eagle  bearing 
to  his  master  a  fresh  thunderbolt. 

In  another  group  stands  Pallas  victorious. 
By  the  hair  she  seizes  her  opponent,  a  giant 
with  serpent  legs  and  four  winga,  who  is  already 
enveloped  in  the  folds  of  her  sacred  creature, 
the  serpent,  a  figure  in.  attitude  and  detail 
irresistiDly  reminding  ono  of  Laoooon.  Yictory 
hovers  in  the  air,  nady  to  pbice  a  irreath  on 
the  head  of  Pallas.  B-side  the  vanquished 
giant  is  a  figure  of  Eart:h,  Qe,  the  upper  part 
of  her  body  alone  rising  out  of  the  j^und,  a 
Niobe-like  figure  who  oewails  tlie  ineriUUe 
destruction  of  her  presuoiptuous  sons. 

As  Pallas  is  aided  by  her  serpent  so  ia  Artemk 
by  her  dog,  which  seizes  one  of  her  opponenta, 
while  she  herself  .discharges  an  arrov  in  the 
face  of  another,  who  seems  more  humso  ihaa 
most  of  his  brothers,  bears  helmet  and  shield, 
and  has,  like  many  of  the  giants,  human  legs. 
Near  Artemis  is  a  deity  whomustapparentlf  be 
Hecate,  having  three  (or  two)  heads  and  six 
arms.  She  attacks  one  of  the  giants  with  three 
weapons  at  once — spear,  sword,  and  torch ;  audi 
hound,  which  accompanies  her,  aids  in  the 
assault.  The  snake-legs  of  the  |iant  seem  to 
have  an  independent  life,  and,  with  their  jaw3, 
seize  the  edge  of  her  dress  and  her  shield,  bat 
it  is  dear  that  their  bite  is  that  of  despair  and 
not  that  of  hopeful  attack. 

In  another  |jroup  Helios  drives  the  io^a 
horses  of  his  chariot  against  a  eiant,  who  hiS 
no  defence  but  the  vain  one  of  aUon^shide,  aad 
whom  the  god  strikes  with  spear  or  torch. 
Before  Helios  rides  on  a  horse  a  goddess  whom 
Prof.  Gonze  conjectures  to  be  E68  or  the  Dawn. 

In  yet  another  group  standi  Apollo,  who  is 
hore  distinct  from  Helios,  shooting  arrows  at 
the  foe.  The  attitude  of  the  god  is  much 
that  of  the  Apollo  Belve4ere,  but  his  figure  11 
more  robust  and  manly ;  the  head  is  unfortu- 
nately wanting.  Elsewhere,  Dionysus  (or* 
female  follower  of  Dionysus,  ilor  the  sex  is  dis- 
puted) advances  with  a  dog  or  Mnther  at  his 
side,  and  two  young  satyrs  at  nis  heels,  u 
another  place  Kybele  appears  riding  on  s  uon 
and  shooting  arrows  against  a  gi^nt.  In  J«| 
another  are  two  stately  pairs  of  deitieSi  each  01 
a  god  and  goddess,  moving  on  in  victohoosooa- 
flict.  One  of  the  female  deaties  is  supposed,  from 
the  finlike  pattern  which  adorns  her  sandais.  to 
be  a  sea-goddess ;  but  it  is  easier  in  sack  cases 
to  oonjecture  than  to  prove.  Amid  the  w 
diversity  of  other  fragments  we  find  part  of  s 
chariot  drawn  by  winged  horses,  asea-CenUnr. 
a  Hippooemp,  and  other  beings,  human  wa 
animal,  which  it  would  be  a  long  task  to  meaM 
in  detail. 

uigiiizea  oy  ^%^Ji^i^/p^iLV- 
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It  iSi  h99d?^»  is^fiflfiiblfl  q^ita  to  paaa  hf 
one  group,  though  it  be  as  yet  unexplained. 
In  it  we  066  a  male  figure,  nVobably  a  deity, 
strangling  in  his  arms  a  being  of  strange  form 
vitb  the  oody  and  legs  of  a  man,  the  head^  a^d 
neck  of  a  lion,  and  human  arms  ending  in  lion's 
claws,  which  are  buried  in  the  flesh  of  his 
Tiotor.  Here  the  strangler  is  of  slighter  and 
less  powerful  build  than  the  strangled 

And  here,  indeed,  we  touch  on  what  eeems 
the  underlying  idea  of  the  whole  frieze.  The 
power  which  confounds  the  giants  in  hopeless 
OTerthrow  is  not  physical,  rhystoally,  indeed, 
there  is  a  great  contrast  between  gods    ancl 

S'anta,  and  ihe  contrast  is  in  fayour  of  the 
tter. 

It  is  remaxkable  how  many  of  the  victorious 
deities  are  female.  And  even  some  of  those 
who  are  male  are  clad  in  the  long  flowing  dress 
which  we  naturally  associate  rather  with 
Asiatics  than  Ghreeks ;  nor  are  their  faces  and 
hair  unlike  those  of  women.  Helios,  for  ex- 
ample, was  at  first  taken  for  a  female  figure. 
Nor  even  in  the  cases  of  Zeus  and  other  more 
masculine  figures  is  the  physical  development 
excessive.  But  the  artist  m  treating  the  giants 
has  taxed  all  his  faculties  of  expression,  and  used 
his  utmost  knowledge  of  anatomy  to  giye  them 
the  appearance  of  vast  physical  power. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  some  of  these  giants 
have  wings,  some  not ;  some  have  human  limbs, 
and  some  serpents  for  legs ;  but  in  nearly  ^11 
the  same  type  prevails.  A  head  of  massiye 
proportions,  of  which  the  enormous  brows,  the 
deep-set  eyes,  and  thick  noses  ^ve  the  idea  of 
energy  and  ferocity  ;  hair  standmg  up  in  tluck 
masses  or  dumps  over  the  forehead,  and  beard 
curling  in  dense  masses ;  huge  chests,  and  arms 
of  vast  muscular  power ;  ana  enormous  thighs 
— all  indicate  unlimited  physical  power.  Yet 
this  physical  force  is  everywhere  racked  wiUi 
agony  or  writhing  in  despair ;  while  the^cofx- 
guering  gods  are  calm  and  untroubled. 
^  Tbe  artist  seems  to  imply  the  divine  supe- 
riority  which  he  cannot  directly  portray  in  three 
ways.  Pirst,  the  ^ods  are  usually  closely 
draped,  while  the  giants  are  almost  naked; 
secondly,  the  gods  have  a  great  superiority  in 
the  variety  and  excellence  of  their  oflensive 
weapons;  thirdly,  all  animals  of  force  and 
spirit  accompany  the  cause  of  the  gods,  and 
help  in  crushing  their  foes.  The  lion,  the 
panther,  the  dog  take  the  field  with  their  patron 
deities ;  the  serpent  accompanies  Athene,  and 
the  eagle  brin^  thunderbolts  to  Zeus. 

Though  it  IS,  of  course,  no  new  doctrine,  I 
may  here  once  more  point  out  how  it  was  that 
the  subject  of  the  gigantomachia  became  a 
liavourite  with  the  sculptors  of  Pergamum.  In 
the  victory  of  gods  over  giants  they  saw  a 
parallel  to  tiie  brilliant  victory  just  achieved 
Dy  the  military  sdenoe  of  liie  Asiatic  Greeks 
tinder  Attains  and  Eumenes  over  the  great 
physical  force  and  headlong  courage  of  the 
Ghiulish  invaders.  We  before  possessed  several 
figures  from  the  monument  erected  ^t  Aj^l^ens 
by  Attains  I.  in  memory  of  his  Gaulish  vio- 
toiies.  Among  these  figures  are  not  only  van- 
quished Gkuls,  but  also  overthrown  Persian  v, 
with  an  Amazon  and  a  giant.  In  the  treatment 
of  the  latter  there  is  a  very  strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  giants  on  our  frieze,  though  the 
work  is  less  bdd.  The  giant  of  the  Athenian 
trophy  has  the  immense  eyebrows  and  erect 
hair  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  in 
which  w^  may  perhaps  see  the  imitation  of 
physical  features  of  the  Gaulish  race.  He 
lolds,  like  the  giants  of  the  frieze,  a  lion's  skin, 
and,  like  some  of  them,  lies  on  a  shield. 

A  candid  critic  might  be  puzzled  to  find, 
either  in  the  idea  or  the  treatment  of  this  frieze, 
signs  of  the  decay  which  is  supposed  to  hWo 
crept  over  Greek  art  in  that  second  century  to 
which  it  belonig^s.  Some  of  the  figures  of  deities 
are  possibly  wanting  in  masoulme  vigour,  and 


t 


it  may  be  thfit  in  scnua  pAint^  the  Afti^p^gitiAt^ 
is  ^tter  for  the  paintef  t^an  the  soulptpr.  Bu^ 
the  grouping  is  noble  and  still  thoroughly 
Greek ;  and  that  mastery  of  anatomy  wnioh 
marks  tl^e  works  of  later  Greek  art,  such  as  the 
Laocooii  and  the  Borghese  warrior,  is  here 
strikingly  present.  And  the  whole  idea  of  the 
frieze,  if  I  have  rightly  read  it,  seems  to  me  in  no 
wise  inferior  to  those  which  inspire  earlier  works 
of  Greek  art,  if  of  a  more  moaem  and  possibly 
more  sentimental  character  than  they.  The 
Greek  world  in  the  centuries  after  the  conquests 
of  Alexander  was  far  nearer  to  us  in  feeling  and 
thought  than  we  are  prone  to  imagine. 

With  the  piecing  together  of  the  frieze,  and 
on  its  diligent  Btudy,  many  new  questions  ^11 
arise.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these,  con- 
sidering the  close  likeness  between  the  Perga  • 
mene  statues  and  the  ^oup  of  Laocoon,  will  be 
as  to  the  relations  existing  between  the  later 
schools  of  Greek  art.  The  Laocoon  is  Bhodian, 
but  how  like  in  style  1h)  what  is  Pergamene! 
This  ai)d  many  such  matters  must  be  left  to 
other  and  more  competent  investigators.  One 
of  the  ablest  of  archaeologists,  Prof.  Oonze,  is  at 
work  on  the  reliefs,  has  already  written  a  brief 
account  of  them,  to  which  I  owe  some  of  the 
facts  above  set  forth,  and  is  about  to  publish  a 
more  Qpmplete  description  of  t]iem  illustrated 
by  ^oodcuts.  When  it  appears  it  will  doub^ 
less  add  much  to  our  knowledge ;  and  that  these 
few  remarks  may  nerhaps  direct  attention  to 
his  forthcoming  worK  is  my  chief  wish  in  com- 
niunicating  them.  Percy  Gabdneb. 
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IThird  and  Concluding  Notice,'] 
AwNG  the  more  ambijiiqus  work  of  this  year 
M!.  Oormon's  Cain  cpmmands  notice,  partly 
on  account  of  its  great  size,  part|v  on  account 
of  tbe  vigorous  talent  which  it  q^^pl^ys*  &^<1 
partly,  it  must  be  confessed,  because  it  is  an 
unnecessarily  preposterous  failure.  Cain  rushes 
onwards,  his  face  naif-hidden  by  his  beard,  and 
overshadowed  by  n^asses  of  tangled  hair ;  he  is 
followed  by  his  sons,  two  of  whom  support  in 
front  an  enormous  litter,  on  which  are  borne 
the  women  and  children  of  the  family  ;  otber^, 
one  of  whom  carries  a  young  girl  in  his  arms, 
run  at  the  side.  The  litlpv  is  heaped  high  with 
the  bleeding  skii^  and  carcasses  of  beasts,  on 
which  the  women  sit,  and  the  whole  group  is 
relieved  on  a  red  expanse  of  sand  and  band 
of  gray  sky.  But  the  sand  is  not  sand,  and  the 
sky  is  not  sky,  and  the  tone  of  that  which  does 
duty  for  sand  and  sky  is  unpleasant,  and  both 
are  out  of  relation  to  the  figures  in  character 
and  h^atment ;  and  tbe  whole  does  not  make  a 
good  impression,  although  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  the  presence  of  pow^r  which  would,  per- 
haps, be  more  felt  if  it  ^qtq  not  accompanied 
by  something  like  extravagance ;  but  power  of 
any  kind  is  sufficiently  rare  not  to  be  left 
unnoticed.  M.  Boulanger,  for  instance,  able  as 
he  is,  will  never  fail  from  excess  of  vigour  or  a 
touch  of  extravagance  ;  of  bis  two  monumental 
works — Patrie  and  Mariage^the  latter,  the 
subject  of  which  requires  the  least  energy  and 
animation,  is  the  most  successful ;  it  is  full  of 
pretty  things,  but  (owing,  I  think,  to  the 
attempt  made  to  frame  the  white  of  the  central 
group— the  bride  and  bridegroom  seated  on 
nieir  marriage  throne ~in  broken  colour  to 
right  and  left  of  nearly  equal  value)  the  whole 
does  not  pull  together,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  strong  determining  point.  Great  interest  is 
excited  among  the  visitors  by  the  fact  tha^ 
nearly  all  the  beads  in  the  group  of  men  on  the 
right  are  portraits  of  some  of  the  best-known 
artists  in  Paris.  Guillaume,  the  sculptor,  holds 
the  contract  out  for  signature  by  the  witnesses, 
and  foremost  among  the  witnesses  stands 
G^rdme. 
Another  portrait  of  OuUlaume^not  in  dhar- 


actec,  but  Guiiianme  as  he  lives  and  woiks,  with 
his  modelling  stool  and  tools  abou|  him — h{^l 
been  bontributejj  by  Si.  Baudry.  li  is  an 
excellent  portrait,  and  renders  all  the  intel- 
ligence as  well  as  tbe  ex^'rior  aspect  of  the 
model ;  but  ^.  Baudry  must  be  held  to  have 
done  even  better  with  M.  Jules  5  .  .  .  Turned 
a  little  to  the  right,  he  stands^  seen  at  half- 
length,  his  lejft  hand  resting  on  his  hip,  while 
the  right  catches  at  a  pocket ;  the  dull  rose- 
purple  of  his  tie  tells  against  the  tawny  hues  of 
the  flesh,  and  the  background  is  lightly  rubbed 
in  in  brown  and  stone  colour.  The  whole  work 
is  as  simple  and  unpretentious  as  can  be,  but 
alive  with  brilliant  intelligence.  The  dark  head 
of  M.  Jules  B  .  .  •  really  thinks;  all  is  tbere,  all 
is  told ;  the  most  minute  points  of  construction 
are  seized  and  indicated,  not  only  largely,  but 
with  a  fine  style  of  which  previous  portraits  by 
M.  Baudry  scarcely  afibra  an  eq«%I  example. 
Powerful  as  is  M.  !&onnat*s  portrait  of  M. 
Gr^vy,  Fristdent  de  la  BSpuhlique,  if  we  turn  to 
it  from  this  it  seems  to  be  lacking  in  some  of 
the  finer  qualities  which  go  to  a  tboroughly 
competent  rendering.  The  masterly  painter 
seems  to  miss  the  signs  \fhich  betray  the 
historv  of  the  inner  man,  and  to  lend  his 
forcible  talent  wboUy  to  the  reproduction  of 
those  more  patent  and  visible  marks  which  bear 
^tness  rattier  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
external  life.  M.  Bonnat*8  portrait  of  HL 
Gr^vy  is  also  awkwardly  hung.  It  both  injure^ 
Mdlle.  de  Jacquemart's  half-length  of  t)ie  Dm 
de  Bronte,  and  is  injured  by  it :  for,  while  it 
makes  MdUe.  Jacquemart^s  handUng  look  weak 
and  wanting  in  grip,  the  refinepaent  and  skill 
with  wbich  she  has  characterised  tbe  head  of 
her  subject  (tbe  han^s  axe  npt  so  gpod)  giye^ 
an  air  of  heaviness  and  coarseness  to  Al.  Bon- 
nat's  rather  commonplace  coQcept^on '  of  the 
President  of  the  Bepublic.  It  is,  however, 
curious  to  note  that,  just  as  Mills.  Jacquemart 
sugffests  that  Bonnat  is  somewhat  heavy,  even 
so  Bonnat '  makes  M.  Becker's  dashing  full- 
length  of  Oen,  GaXl\fet  Jook  exaggerated. 
Bonnat's  jgreat  merit  is,  I  think,  the  perfect 
sobriety  of  his  force ;  no  other  painter  of  equal 
power  is  so  uniformly  sage.  Oaplu^  Duran— 
who  sends  this  year  one  very  fine  portrait,  that 
of  Mdme.  G  .  ,  .  P  .  .  .  (Georges  Petit)— is 
constantly  overstepping  the  limits  which  separ- 
ate dash  from  vulgarity,  and  evQii  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  whio}^  must  count  a|  one  of  his 
ablest  works,  there  are  signs  of  this  tendency 
in  the  harshness  which  comes  of  habitually 
dwelling  on  violent  contrasts  of  colour — the 
dark  and  light  blues  of  ^4me.  Petit's  gown  stare 
from  a  background  of  re4,  in  spite  of  the  theo- 
retically skilful  manner  in  which  the  painter  has 
contrived  to  run  the  pale  blues  into  the  whitev- 
grav  furs  on  which  she  stands,  and  leave  the 
darker  shade  against  the  dpep  red  of  the  back- 
ground, marrying  the  lighter  hues  of  the  base 
5)  this  deep  red  by  t^e  crimson  table-cloth 
whose  border  of  gold  and  bine  touches  the  furs 
on  the  left,  and  placing  in  a  tall  glass  a  single 
rose,  which,  close  to  the  bead  of  the  figure,  seems 
to  repeat  the  carnations'of  the  face. 

But  sometlung  must  be  said  of  at  leeist  one  or 
two  landscape  painters  before  we  turn  to  the 
sculptures  of  the  garden— of  Harpignies,  whose 
Betour  de  Chasse:  Effet  du  8oir,  hangs  in  the 
central  room,  a  work  which  is  not  a  very  good 
example,  for  it  displeases  by  a  strange  and 
monotonous  effect  as  of  faded  tapestry,  but  in 
which,  on  looking  close,  one  finds  evidence 
of  the  same  masterly  powers  of  drawing  and 
firmly  indicating  exact  variations  of  dieliance 
which  make  his  water-colour  sketches  both 
effective  and  icstructive.  But  Harpignies  is  seen 
to  better  advantage  in  his  Panneau  dScoratif 
pour  VEacalier  du  SinaJt.  trough  the  solid  tree 
trunks— which  rise  out  of  the  rose-spotted 
foreground,  crowned  with  deep-green  foliage 
against  which  shows  the  gray  of^the  olive— ft 
**  uigiiizea  Dy  <Jv5^v>^^L\^ 
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break  of  sea  is  seen,  rippling  benealii  the  blue 
sky,  aorosa  which  floats  a  puff  or  two  of  white 
cloud^a  simple  arrangement  and  yet  simpler 
effect  of  oolour,  but  laid  in  with  enviable  ais« 
tinctness  of  sight  and  certainty  of  brush. 
With  a  brush,  too,  of  even  more  effective  sweep, 
M.  Yon  has  put  in  his  rolling  sky  across  a  bend 
of  the  liarne— deep  bedded  in  verdure,  growing 
rank  beneath  the  heavy  rain-laden  clouds,  not 
a  specially  interesting  subject,  but  which  im- 
poses itself  in  virtue  of  the  painter's  vigorous 
hand.  M.  Yon  never,  indeed,  seizes  on  the 
more  suggestive  aspects  of  nature  which  appeal 
to  those  who,  gifted  with  less  power  than  he, 
redeem  their  weakness  by  some  grace  of  imagi- 
nation. A.n  echo  of  Oorot*s  charm  attracts  us 
to  M.  Lefortier*s  Etang  d'un  vieux  Moulin  en 
Sologne^  in  which  the  old  mill  is  seen  thrust  out 
from  a  long,,  low  line  of  buildings  into  the  very 
centre  of  the  middle  distance  between  the 
waters  of  the  foreground,  surrounded  by  green 
growth  of  grass  and  the  splendidly  luminous 
sky  of  the  background.  How  much,  too,  a  man 
may  legitimately  owe  to  wise  choice  of  subject 
may  be  seen  in  M.  Herpin's  admirably  selected 
effect,  and  equally  admirable  drawing,  of  the 
complicated  lines  of  country  about  Chdteau 
GaUlard ;  for  I  fancy  that  M.  Herpin  hardly 
equals  M.  Yon  in  the  physical  endowments  of 
a  painter ;  yet  in  virtue  of  those  other  qualities, 
moral  and  mental,  without  which  even  the  man 
who  owns  the  most  practised  hand  is  but  half  an 
artist,  M.  Herpin  contrives  to  invite  us  to  return 
once  and  again  to  his  picture,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  learning  something  more  from  it  and 
about  it;  whereas,  at  one  look,  we  know  all  that 
the  strong  and  forcible  talent  of  M.  Yon  has  to 
tell  us  of  the  shores  of  the  Mame. 

For  the  moment,  the  gift  by  which  the  younger 
men  set  chief  store  is  precisely  this  one  of 
lidmirable  physical  excellence;  the  reaction 
against  the  intellectual  pretensions  of  the  school 
of  David,  and  against  the  moral  pretensions  of 
the  Bomanticists,  has  brought  this  in  its  train, 
and  by-and-by  a  fresh  swing  of  the  pendulum 
will  give  us  a  movement  of  counterbalance. 
Meanwhile  the  extravagances  and  absurdities 
of  the  crowd  work  rather  good  than  harm ;  so 
few  men  are  really  endowed  by  nature  with 
that  trinity  of  gifts  without  which  a  perfect 
work  of  ait  is  impossible ;  if  they  have  these, 
no  one-sided  tendency  of  their  age  will  prevent 
them  from  showing  them  forth ;  and  for  the  rest, 
does  it  matter  much  whether  they  wreak  them- 
selves on  impossible  compositions  and  call  their 
labour  <' high  art,"  or  fall  to  thinking  "fat" 
paint  and  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
'* realism"  the  new  gospel  of  the  inspired 
** modem"?  Probably  they  will  give  us  as 
little  pleasure  in  the  one  line  as  in  ^e  other, 
and  the  last  invention  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
admitting  of  very  little  self-deception  as  to  the 
degree  of  attainment  or  of  failure. 

The  sculpture  now  shows  exactly  the  same 
evidences  of  what  is  called  the  "  modern " 
spirit  as  began  to  make  their  way  in  the  picture 
galleries  ten  years  ago.  The  "academies" 
which  would  once  have  done  duty  as  Hercules 
or  Ajax,  as  athletes  or  as  men  of  war,  now 
make  their  appearance  as  Qilliat  (Oarlier),  as 
Le  Harponneur  (Eiohaid),  or  Le  PilUur  de 
Mer  (Og^).  There  are  any  qaantity  of  busts, 
Buppos^  to  embody  La  BSpublique ;  and  even 
the  topics  of  the  day,  such  as  Lea  Droits  de 
r  Homme  {Icard),  La  Libre  Pen$ie  (Raffegeaud), 
and  L* En/ant  mart  d* Hydrophohie  (C^r^monie), 
which  do  not  seem  to  offer  a  very  lively  source 
of  artistic  inspiration,  are  representea,  if  not 
expressed,  in  bronze  and  marble.  But  the  level 
of  general  attainment  is  not  changed  simply  by 
the  substitution  of  a  so-called  "  modern ''  type 
for  that  of  the  well-known  conventional  or 
classic  models.  At  first,  indeed,  one's  judgment 
is  disturbed  and  surprised  by  being  presented 
urith  a  class  of  forms  to  which  one  is  not  accus- 


tomed; blankets  seem  to  drape  &r  more  intelli- 
gently than  wet  linen,  and  features  which  are 
only  vulgar  appear  to  have  the  merit  of 
character.  Unfortunately,  the  novelty  wears 
off,  and  the  moment  in  which  one  had  been 
tempted  to  hail  with  enthusiasm  a  new  de- 

garture  in  art  gives  place  to  the  conviction  that 
er  rules  are  unchanging ;  and  that  that  which 
was  common  yesterday  is  common  to-day,  to- 
morrow,  and  for  ever ;  that  it  is  easy  to  make 
an  eccentric  choice  of  subject  and  hard  to  make 
a  wise  one;  and,  finally,  that  no  amount  of 
courage  and  "go"  will  replace  the  passion  of 
patience  and  the  love  of  sacrifice  and  labour. 

And  it  seems  as  if  of  old  the  main  body  of 
French  sculptors  worked  under  more  severe 
restrictions  than  they  are  now  willing  to  accept ; 
and  it  seems  also  that  thej  better  understood 
the  special  demands  made  in  the  treatment  of 
the  different  materials  with  which  they  had  to 
deal.  The  casts  do  not  seem  made  as  if  they 
were  ever  meant  to  be  executed  in  marble,  and 
the  bronzes  look  like  casts.  M.  Den^cheau 
sends  a  Ghanteuee  du  Moyen-dge  whose  robes  are 
all  covered  with  pattern  such  as  Villa  might 
paint  on  a  brocade  gown,  but  which  it  would  be 
pure  waste  of  time  to  put  into  marble ;  and  M. 
Sohoene work's  bronze  Get  Age  est  sane  FUii — a 
young  lad  who  has  shot  the  dead  bird  at  his 
feet,  and  who  is  preparing  to  take  aim  at 
another — blocks  like  a  painted  cast,  so  dibbled  is 
it  all  over  in  that  detestable  fashion  which  is 
now  supposed  to  give  a  charm  to  plaster,  but 
which  one  had  hardly  expected  to  see  applied  to 
metal. 

Tricks  of  this  sort,  however  cleverly  employed, 
cannot  in  the  long  run  atone  for  the  lack  of 
thorough  workmanship,  for  the  mechanical 
mannerisms,  which  may  look  suggestive  enough 
in  the  cast,  must  eventually  be  replaced  by  sound 
finish  in  the  marble— that  is,  if  the  marble  is 
to  hold  its  own.  Again  and  again  a  strange 
disappointment  overtakes  us,  as  in  the  case  of  AC. 
Ouyper's  Hallali,  which  looked  well  enough  last 
year  in  plaster,  but  which  now  in  marble  scarcely 
fulfils  the  promise  it  then  gave.  Again  and 
again  we  come  on  projecto  like  M.  Beer's 
Aurore,  or  M.  Enderlin's  Joueur  de  BiUes,  which 
show  graceful  indications  of  form  and  pretty 
original  movement — conceptions  which  ou^ht  to 
be  charming  statues  by-and-by — that  is,  if  the 
sculptors  know  enough  to  thoroughly  work 
them  out.  There  is  M.  Damilatre*s  great  seated 
figure  of  Montesquieu,  which  in  its  present  state 
looks  full  of  life  and  colour,  and  shows,  one 
would  say,  much  intelligent  study  of  Nanteuil's 
brilliant  engravings,  from  which  has  been  got, 
perhaps,  the  sculptor's  admirably  vivid  concep- 
tion of  how  the  gentleman  of  that  day  really 
lived  in  his  ponderous  wi^  and  no  less  ponder- 
ous clothes;  but  what  will  it  be  next  year? 
Will  the  unfinished  finger  tips,  which  look 
suggestive  enough  now,  be  made  to  tell  their 
penect  story  ? 

Millet's  Denis  Papin  is,  perhaps,  of  the  com* 
pleted  works  on  a  large  scale,  the  most  satisfac- 
tory. Denis  Papin,  the  French  inventor  of  the 
steam-engine,  was  a  native  of  the  town  of 
Blois,  and  for  the  town  of  Blois  the  bronze 
statue,  now  finished  by  M.  Millet,  is  destined, 
and  the  town  may  be  congratulated  on  the 
possession  of  so  scholarly  and  interesting  a 
work.  Papin,  dressed  in  the  simplest  form  of 
seventeenth-century  costume,  stands  bowed 
a  little  to  the  right,  and  is  about  to  lay  his 
right  hand  on  the  instrument  of  his  experi- 
ments, lifting  his  left  in  a  simple  action  of 
arrested  attention,  and  the  gentle,  thoughtful 
movement  contributes  to  an  effect  which  is  at 
once  sober  and  unconventional. 

To  avoid  the  conventional  by  remaining 
simple  and  natural  is  a  rare  achievement,  and 
M.  Ohapu,  who  has  more  than  once  done  very 
charming  work,  has  this  year  contributed  a 
OMe  de  VImmarUdiU  which  is  disappointingly 


commonplace.  Funeral  monuments  are  nearly 
always  rocks  of  shipwreck,  and  the  Ange  povr 
un  Tomheau  by  M.  Delaplandie,  althoogh  a 
portrait,  has  none  of  the  individuality  of  life; 
his  angel  is  a  stock  angel,  such  as  may  be  seen 
in  many  a  church  and  chapel,  and  in  his  little 
group  of  UEafanoe  (TOrphie,  if  he  escapes  the 
conventional,  it  is  only  by  an  exaggeration  of 
attitude  and  action  which  renders  the  unlaoky 
muse,  who  drums  a  lyre  with  Orpheus  sprawLing 
in  her  lap,  a  graceles3  and  unsoulpturesqae 
object;  but  M.  Merci^'s  solemn  ana  origiaal 
little  Judith  standing  near  looks  all  the  better 
for  the  contrast.  Something,  too,  of  originality 
and  of  grace  there  seems  to  be  in  a  large 
bas-relief  of  St,  (7ec»7»a— sent,  I  believe,  by  a 
young  sculptor  named  Lombard,  thoogh  I 
cannot  identify  either  the  work  or  the  name 
in  the  catalogue.  St.  Oecilia  plays,  watched 
from  the  opposite  side  of  her  instmment 
by  an  entranced  little  lad,  who  looks  ahnost 
as  if  he  mieht  have  grown  beneath  the  fingen 
of  DonateUo. 

One  or  two  busts  are  also  noteworthy,  espe- 
cially that  of  M.  Berthelot  by  M.  IseUn,  and 
Gemito's  bronze  head  of  ilf.  Meissonier.  Upstiird 
there  is  also  a  little  statuette  of  Ihe  painter  by 
the  same  sculptor,  which  is  a  brilliantly  derer 
bit  of  portraiture.  It  is  M.  Meissonier  just  as 
he  stands  in  his  studio,  looking  aside  to  talk 
when  a  visitor  interests  him,  puette  in  hand, 
confident,  bold,  ready,  with  a  look  of  interroga- 
tion. The  grip  of  the  hands  has  the  exact 
character  of  M.  Meissonier's  grasp,  moaonbLr 
and  delicately  sensitive  at  the  same  time.  The 
great  attraction  of  the  upstairs  room  is,  hov. 
ever,  M.  de  Saint-Marceaux's  Olown,  Last 
year  M.  de  Saint-Maroeaux  borrowed  from 
Michelangelo;  this  year  he  has  asked  help 
of  Watteau,  and  has  placed  upon  a  pedestal  a 
droll  and  witty  clown,  agile  and  hght,  who 
seems,  legs  apart  and  arms  folded,  to  we  just 
descended  on  his  feet  after  a  marvelloiu  leap. 
The  whole  figure  is  instinct  with  mifldiief,  and 
behind  his  mask  the  eyes  gleam  oat  foil  of 
youth  and  mockery.  I  cannot  yet  identify  the 
work  to  which,  in  this  instance,  M.deSaint- 
Marceaux  has  owed  his  inspiration ;  bat  this 
notice  must  not  be  closed  without  mention  of 
M.  Delorme's  open  pla^rism  from  Figalle. 
The  marble  Mercury  which  he  has  sent  to  the 
Salon  is  more  than  a  mere  reminiscence  of  the 
mvsterious  and  attractive  creation  which,  in 
spite  of  all  the  ill-usage  and  neglect  from 
which  it  has  suffered,  still  forms  one  of  the 
chief  treasures  of  the  Mus^e  de  Soolptane 
Modernes  in  the  Louvre. 

E.  F.  S.  Pattisos. 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  ABOHAEOLOQY. 

We  understand  that  the  Boyal  Scottish  Aca- 
demy are  organising  an  exhibition  of  the  works 
of  deceased  Scottish  artists  to  be  held  in  Edin- 
burgh during  the  autumn  meetings  of  the  Boy&l 
Association  m  that  city.  He  display  cannot 
fail  to  be  an  instructive  one  if  it  is  made  at^l 
representative  of  the  last  eighty  or  a  bandied 
years  of  Scottish  art.  The  Academy  woald  do 
a  service  to  the  public  and  an  honoar  to  itself 
by  bringing  together  a  typical  collection  of  we 
works  of  such  of  ila  deceased  members  as  Sir 
William  Allan,  Thomas  Duncan,  Sir  John 
Watson  Gordon,  D.  0.  Hill,  and  the  two 
Landers.  The  figure-subjects  of  tbeir  Ute 
president,  Sir  George  Harvey,  are  well  known 
and  popular,  but  a  series  of  his  landscape 
would  show  a  phase  of  his  art  which  has  hard^ 
yet  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Scottish  art,  in  its  most  imaginatiTe 
mood,  will  be  well  represented  by  the  pictarej 
of  David  Scott.  Among  the  portndUata  it 
would  be  easy  to  acouire  many  admiraoie 
examples  of  Sir  Henry  Baeburn  that  were  not 
indoaed  in  his  ezhibiaon  of  1876— xion  as  tiM 
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exhibition  was;  Allan  Bamsay  is  a  painter 
about  whom  we  should  like  to  know  more, 
judging  from  that  singularly  tender  and  delicate 
portrait  of  liis  brown-eyed  wife  in  the  Scottish 
National  Gallery ;  and  Andrew  Gbddes  ia  hardly 
known  to  the  public  except  through  his  etchings 
and  such  of  William  Ward's  powerful  mezzo, 
tints  from  his  portraits  as  the  SicUy  Brydone^ 
the  WiUeU^  and  the  Dr.  Baird. 

Air  exhibition  of  the  paintings  of  t«ro  deceased 
Scottish  Academicians,  Sam  Bough  and  G-.  Paul 
Chalmers,  and  of  works  in  black  and  white  by 
living  artists,  is  to  be  held  in  Glasgow  in  August, 
under  the  aospioes  of  the  Glasgow  Institate  of 
Fine  Art& 

In  charaoterising  the  reply  he  received  to  his 
question  on  the  National  Gallery  as  unsatis- 
factory Mr.  Uoope  undoubtedly  rightly  inter- 
preted the  genenii  sentiment  of  the  puolic,  and 
those  specially  interested  in  art.    And,    un- 
fortunately, the  reply  was  as  inaccurate  as  it 
was    unsatisfiaotory.      Wo  are  therefore  glad 
that  Mr.  Ooope  intends  embodying  his  question 
in  the  form  of  a  motion,  being  assured  that 
neither  the  Government  nor  the  otiioiaLs  of  the 
National  Gallery  will   care   to  maintain  the 
position    assumed  in    the   statement  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Works.    A  solution  of  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  the   public   on 
students'  days  has  been  put  fornrard  which, 
though  ooming  from  a  serious  contemporary, 
must  surely  be  a  ponderous  joke.     Tne  pro- 
posal for  a  great  nation  to  charge  twopence  for 
admission  to  its  collection  of  paintiags  can  be 
considered  in  no  other  light.    The  originator 
of  the  notion  might  have  gone  one  step  farther, 
and  suggested  that  the  Director  should  stand  at 
the  portico,  calling,   **Walk  up,    ladies   and 
gentlemen  1    All  the  Old  Masters  on  view ;  ad- 
mission only  twopence.    A  lively  and  spirited 
Bnbensjustaddedto  the  collection;  only  two- 
pence.   Walk  up,  walk  up  I"    No;  the  English 
publio  can  be  trusted  to  respect  works  or  art 
equally  with   its  neighbours,  and  needs  not 
the  restriction  of  antiquated  regulations  or  two- 
penny entrance  fees, 

A  FOBTUATT  of  M.  Eroost  Benan,  by  £.  Long, 
B.A.,  is  now  to  be  seen  (on  presentation  of  a 
card)  at  the  rooms  of  Mr.  Arthur  Iiuoas,  37 
Doke  Street,  Piccadilly.  The  artist  has  grasped 
with  great  power  the  character  and  features  of 
the  fine  hesyd.  M.  Benan  is  sitting  in  a  natural 
Attitade  upon  a  sofa,  with  his  hands  (and  their 
long  nails)  upon  his  knees,  the  face  a  little  turned 
towards  his  left  shoulder.  He  is  simply  dressed 
ia  blacky  and  shelves  of  books  form  the  back- 
ground. As  we  understand  that  the  celebrated 
Pienchman  could  give  but  two  or  three  sittingSi 
ind  only  one  of  any  length,  the  portrait  would 
be  remarkable  simply  as  a  tour  de  force.  It  is, 
however,  diificult  to  see  how  its  success  either 
IS  a  portrait  or  a  work  of  art  could  have  been 
increased  by  additional  time  and  labour;  the 
head  is  finely  modelled,  and  the  flesh  and  hair 
are  rendered  with  great  truth  and  delicacy; 
even  in  the  dress  and  accessories  the  work, 
though  slight,  *is  sure  and  dexterous. 

In  our  aooount  of  "  Paintings  on  China"  in 
Ust  week's  issue,  the  name  of  tne  manufAOturer 
of  pottery  and  porcelain  who  was  the  first  to 
succeed  in  placing  glaze  over  gilt  was  wrongly 
printed  as  I>iet.    Xt  should  have  been  M.  Deck. 

A  scHAMB  has  been  set  on  foot  at  Dublin 
which  has  for  its  aim  the  formation  of  a  per- 
manent museum  of  modern  paintings  and  other 
'  works  of  art  in  that  city.  It  is  proposed  firdt  to 
form  a  society,  to  which  the  subscription  shall 
not  be  less  than  one  guinea  a  year;  and  then, 
with  the  funds  obtained  by  subscriptions  and 
donations,  to  purchase  modern  pictures,  by 
both  BritiJBhanl  Continental  artists,  and  exhibit 
them  in  a  suitable  gallery,  to  which  Irish  artists 
Mui  the  publio  in  general  will  be  admitted 


on  certain  conditions  not  as  yet  agreed  upon. 
All  the  works  purchased  by  the  society  wiLl 
be  afterwards  placed  in  the  Boyal  Hibernian 
Academy.  There  will  not  probably  be  much 
difficulty  about  the  formation  of  the  proposed 
society,  but  whether  it  will  gain  sufficient 
support  to  enable  it  to  achieve  its  purpose 
remains  to  be  seen. 

The  sixth  exhibition  of  the  Union  Oentrale 
des  Beaux-Arts  appliques  k  Tlndustrie  will 
ofien  on  July  31.  The  metal  industries  only 
will  be  represented. 

The  monument  to  Oorot  at  Yille  d'Avray  was 
inaugurated  on  the  27th  ult 

The  hillock  near  Strassburg  where  Q-oethe  met 
Eriederike  has  naturally  been,  ever  since  the 
restoration  of  that  town  to  Germany,  one  of  the 
attractions  of  the  neighbourhood;  and  lately, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  convert  it  into  a  kind  of 
monument  of  the  poet's  stay  in  Strassburg,  an 
opportunity  arose  to  setUe  the  question  whether 
the  hillock  was  an  ancient  tumulus,  as  some  had 
thought.  It  has  now  bsen  opened,  and  found 
to  have  been  a  burjing  place,  as  others  must 
have  known  long  ago,  since  it  proved  to  have 
beea  ransacked.  Siill,  some  lew  objects  of 
interest  had  escaped  to  bear  witness  to  the  age 
of  the  interments,  including  two  gold  rings — the 
one  a  foreign  riag,  the  other  for  the  arm — and  a 
small  copper  com,  reading  D(omLnus}  N(oster) 
BADYILA  B£X,  and  on  the  reverse,  EKLIX 
T  .  .  .  YS,  which  latter  word  is  completed  as 
Ticinus,  the  old  name  of  Pavia.  Badvila  is  the 
Totilas  of  ancient  historians,  and  fell  in  ▲.D.  552, 
on  which  event  the  kingdom  of  the  Bast  Qoths 
succumbed.  It  is,  however,  thought  in  Strass- 
burg, judging  from  other  remains  found  in  the 
excavations,  that  the  tumulus  had  oiigiually 
been  made  con^erably  before  thisj^date  for 
earlier  interments. 

A  Boston  firm  of  publishers  has  hit  upon  a 
novelty  in  ofEering  the  sum  of  £400  in  prizes 
lor  four  original  designs  for  Ohristmas  cards, 
painted  in  water-colour  or  oil.  The  designs  are 
to  be  eventually  exhibited. 

Ak  engraving  of  the  grand  Beethoven  monu- 
ment inaugurated  last  month  at  Yienaa  is 
given  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  bildende  KumU 
Tnis  monument,  designed  by  Kaspar  Zumbusoh, 
the  sculptor  of  the  national  monument  to  King 
Max  II.  at  Munich,  and  executed  by  him  ana 
his  scholars,  is  about  the  most  SAtiafactory  work 
of  its  kind  that  G-ermany  has  produced  for  some 
time.  One  could  wi:)h  it,  nowever,  to  have 
been  without  the  inevitable  female  figure  hold- 
ing a  wreath.  Bven  it'  wreaths  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  exultant  national  monuments, 
surely  there  can  be  no  need  to  infiiot  them  on  a 
poor  musician. 

Thb  distinguished  Danish  painter.  Prof. 
Christian  (io tired  Bump,  died  at  Frederiksborg 
on  the  2dth  ult.  He  was  born  in  that  town  in 
1816,  studied  under  Lund  at  Copenhagen,  and 
began  to  be  successful  as  a  lanOscape  pjunter 
ia  1848,  when  he  won  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Danish  Academy.  His  finest  works,  the  series 
of  Tke  Four  Beasons,  are  now  in  the  Moltke 
collection,  and  the  natioual  collection  possesses 
several  of  ius  best  landscapes.  He  takes  a  rety 
high^ank  among  Scandmavian  artists. 

A  FLEASA2fT  article,  which  will  no  doubt 
interest  a  large  number  of  readers,  is  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  John  Oldcastle  to  the  Magazine 
of  Art  this  month.  It  is  entitied  ''Queen 
Victoria  and  Art,"  and  is  illustrated  by  some 
etchiags  o(  favourite  dogs  and  of  a  littie  girl  in 
two  duferent  positions  executed  by  her  Majesty 
m  1840.  They  are  not,  of  course,  very  remark- 
able as  works  of  art,  but  are  interesting  as 
showmg  how  some  of  the  moments  of  leisure 
were  utilised  and  enjoyed  amid  the  cares  of 
ctate.  Taere  are  many  records  iu  the  Uueeu's 
Journals  of  the  pleas uro  she  took  m  sis.etoiiiug 


the  scenes  she  saw;  and  she  and  the  Prince 
seem  often  to  have  worked  together  in  making 
drawings  on  stone  and  etching  oopper-plates. 

M.  Baebias  has  been  selected  as  the  sculptor 
of  the  allegorical  monument  of  the  Defence  of 
Fans  in  1870  to  be  ereoted  at  Oourbevoie. 

A  MONUHENT  to  the  late  Swiss  Bundesrichter, 
Dr.  Dubs,  of  Zurich,  is  about  to  be  erected  on 
the  summit  of  the  Uetliberg.  It  will  stand  in 
a  niche  formed  by  bushes  on  the  south-east 
point.  It  is  to  consist  of  a  marble  pyramid, 
and  a  bust  of  the  jurist  in  high  relief  will  be 
placed  in  a  hollow  upon  the  surface  turned 
toward  Zurich. 

Sebastian  Bctff,  one  of  the  few  painters  of 
Appenzell,  died  at  Herisau  a  few  days  ago  in 
his  fift^-second  year.  He  studied  at  Munich 
and  Paris,  and  obtained  some  name  in  Switzer- 
land as  a  portrait  painter.  Many  of  the 
pictures  of  the  Landammanns  of  the  two 
Appenzells  in  the  Bathhaus  at  Trogen  and  the 
Bathhausat  Herisau  are  firom  his  hand.  He 
lived  ohiefiy  at  St.  Gall,  but  was  well  luiown 
in  all  the  principal  Swiss  towns.  His  genre 
pictures  are  much  sought  after. 

In^  a  recent  note  on  the  site  of  Monte  Leone 
(AcADBBcy,  May  16,  p.  374,  coL  iL,  line  64)  for 
'*unhealthiness''  read  '*  healthiness.''  The 
writer  meant  to  imply  that  the  Etruscan  towns 
were  formerly  more  healthy  than  at  present. 

The  Salon  review  in  L'Art  is  written  this 
year  by  M.  Ph.  Burty,  who  somehow  seems  to 
find  more  to  blame  than  to  praise  in  the  present 
exhibition.  His  articles  contain  much  valuable 
and  outspoken  criticism  that  can  scarcely  fail 
to  have  weight.  The  illustrations  consist  mostly 
of  artists'  sketches  for  their  pictures,  excellentiy 
reproduced. 

A  Yiao&ous  etching  by  W.  linger  is  given  in 
L'Art  this  week.  It  is  from  a  wild-boar  hunt 
by  Sayders  in  the  Yienna  Gallery,  a  picture  of 
marvellous  power  in  its  representation  of  excited 
animal  nature.  It  is  rendered  by  ¥nger  with 
great  understanding  and  skill. 

The  French  Government  are  making  praise- 
worthy efforts  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
development  of  art  in  the  provinces.  It  is  now 
proposed  that  a  grant  of  60,000  frs.  should  be 
voted  in  aid  of  exhibitions  of  painting  and 
sculpture  to  be  organised  by  the  departments 
after  the  manner  of  the  Paris  Salon.  Popular 
concerts,  organised  in  various  provincial  towns, 
are  likewise  to  reoeive  a  certain  grant.  More- 
over, it  is  thought  desirable  that  a  Beviow  of 
fine-art  societies  should  be  started  analogous  to 
that  already  organised  by  the  learned  societieSi 
so  that  provincial  societies  may  be  able  to  find  a 
means  for  publishing  their  work.  These  three 
propositions  have  been  admitted  in  priuciple  by 
the  sub-commission  of  the  Budget,  though  they 
have  been  somewhat  modified  by  the  towns  and 
the  departments  beiug  oalled  on  to  contribute 
their  saare  toward  the  subvention,  so  that  it 
may  not  weigh  so  heavily  on  the  State. 

Messrs.  Debenha^,  Tewsox,  Fauscbr,  and 
Baidqewatee  are  to  sell  by  auction  at  37 
Porohester  Terrace,  on  Juue  9  and  following 
days,  a  collection  of  oil  paintings  and  water- 
colours,  including  examples  by  Turner,  Birket 
Poster,  Angelica,  Kaufmann,  J.  J.  Tissot,  B.  P. 
Bonington,  &0. 

The  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales  ha3 
received  a  telegram  stating  that  the  art  collec- 
tion sent  out  by  the  Sydney  Qommission  will  be 
taken  over  and  exhibited  at  Melbourne  by  the 
International  Bxhibition  Oomoiiasion.  The 
pictures,  &c.,  displayed  at  the  Sydney  Exhibi- 
tion and  not  sold  tnere  will  be  returned  to  the 
owners  or  aocounted  for  by  the  Melbourne 
OomaiissionQ|Mgf|^^theoloseof  their  exhibition  ^ 
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THE    STAGE. 

The  iU-adyised   performanoe  of  Les  En/arUs 
d*£dauard  which  followed    that  of   Adrienne 
Lecouvreur  at  the  Gaiety  has  again,  ia  its  turn, 
been  followed  by  the  representation  of  Frou 
FroUf  a^d  M.  Pierre  Berton  has  joined  Mdlle. 
Sarah   Bernhardt,  find  has  strengthened  the 
oompany  thereby.     Frou  Frou,  unlike  much 
of  the  French  comedy  of  the  last  few  years,  is 
not  very  eood  as  a  piece  of  Hteratore,  and  it 
contains  distasteful  situations — such   as   that 
when  the  dlopicg  couple  yawn  for  the  Boulevard 
amid  the  illegitimate  romance  of  the  Grand 
Canal ;  but  it  is,  in  competent  hands,  always  an 
exceedingly  effectiTe  stage  play,  and  it  would 
suit  Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  well  as  it  suits  Mdlle. 
Bernhardt,  and  perhaps  almost  as  well  as  it 
suited  Mdlle.  DescMe.     The  piece,  by-the-by, 
was  not  written,  as  is  gponerally  supposed,  for 
Mdlle.    Desoltfe,  though  hers  was   the   most 
incontestable  triumph  ever  thus  far  achieyed  in 
it.    It  was  written  for  Mdlle.  Delaporte,  then 
the  leading  actress  of  the  Gymnase—tiie  original 
Jeannine  of  Les  Idles  de  Madame  Aubray.    This 
refined   and  ingenious   actress   going   to  St. 
Petersburg — where  French  acting  is  f<ir  better 
remunerated  by  money  and  diamonds  and  social 
success  than  it  has  ever  been  in  Paris,  as  Mdlle 
Sarah  Bernhardt  means  shoitly  to  discover — 
the  part  and  the  piece  lay  begging.    At  length 
it  was  produced,  and  the  extraordinary  success 
of  M(ule.  DescISe  at  the  Gymnase  was  not 
equalled,  though   it    was   perhaps   well-nigh 
equalled,  by  Mdlle.  Delaporte,  into  whose  hands 
the  part  fell  only  at  St.  Petersburg.    M.  Berton, 
the  actor  who  has  joined  Mdlle.  Bernhardt,  is 
of  very  different  stage  rank  from  most  of  her 
associates.    The  son  of  a  famous  actor — Berton 
phe,  of  the  old  Vaudeville — and  of  an  esteemed 
writer  who  was   the  daughter  of  the   great 
comedian  of  the  Fran^ais,  M.  Sanson,  M.  Berton 
J^U  oomes  before  the  English  public  as  one 
imbued  with  the  best   theatrical  and  artistic 
traditions,  and  his  success  at  the  new  Vaudeville, 
like  his  earlier  success  at  the  Gymnase,  has 
been  exceedingly  marked. 

Two  deaths  are  to  be  recorded  this  week  of 
persons  lon^  intimately  connected  with  the 
theatre.  Mr.  PlanchS,  whose  literary  and 
antiquarian  works  have  been  mentioned  else- 
where, was  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  and  as  a  writer  he  belonged  not 
even  to  the  last  generation,  but  to  the  last 
generation  but  one.  To  say  that  he  was  the 
author  of  ''several"  successful  burlesques  and 
extravaganzas  would  be  to  do  him  but  scant 
justice.  He  was  in  truth  the  originator  of 
what  is  best  in  extravaganza;  he  was  the 
brightest  contributor  to  the  Hght-literature 
stage  during  at  least  the  best  part  of  the  career 
of  Mdme.  Vestris.  Wit,  fancy,  and  finish  ot 
work  characterieed  all  his  stage  productions, 
and  the  tribute  recently  paid  to  him  of  col- 
lecting his  writings  into  an  elegant  ''testi- 
moniM  **  edition  of  five  volumes  was  one  which 
his  writings  and  the  character  of  their  author 
completely  deserved,  even  though  it  may  not 
be  given  to  these  brilliant  pikes  de  cir Constance 
to  five  a^in  behind  the  footlights  or  to  be  much 
perused  in  the  closet. 

The  second  death  is  that  of  Mr.  George 
Honey,  an  unctuous  and  popular  comedian, 
some  of  whose  work  was  intellectual  in  con- 
ception, and  he  could  scarcely,  therefore,  be 
called  wholly  a  "  low  "  comedian.  Mr.  Honey 
made  his  first  appearance  so  long  ago  as  1840, 
it  seems,  and  not,  as  has  generally  been 
believed,  at  a  considerably  later  date.  His  two 
most  conspicuous  successes  were,  perhaps,  those 
achieved  in  comparatively  recent  years,  as 
£ccle8,  the  drunken  father  and  demagogue, 
who  inveighs  virtuously  against  the  "  gauds  " 
bf  his  grandchild  in  CasU — Robertson  did  not 
believe  in  the  lower  classes—and,  again,  as 
Oar  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  good-natured  and  bene*  I 


ficent  bagman  of  Mr.  Albery's  Two  Roses,  a  part 
in  which  Mr.  David  James  succeeded  him,  and  of 
which  he  also  was  able  to  mike  much.  Grimace 
is  perhaps  the  most  indispensable  property  of 
the  low  comedian.  Extreme  personal  ugliness 
is  likewise  a  boon.  We  do  not  remember  that 
Mr.  Honey  enjoyed  the  latter  advantage  con- 
spicuously, but  hid  features  were  at  least  mobile, 
and  lent  themselves  easily  to  voluntary  con- 
tortion. But  he  understood  his  part,  played  it 
with  diligence  and  good  effect  invariably,  and 
did  not  always  pass  from  comedy  into  farce. 
We  shdii  be  sure  to  have  occasion  to  miss  this 
lively  and  painstaking  actor. 

Mk.  Alb£BY*s  new  piece  is  another  dis- 
appointment. Jacks  and  Jills,  of  which  much 
was  expe'jted,  does  not  rival  the  Two  Roses — 
a  formidable  comparison,  we  admit — and  was 
not  on  the  firdt  night  of  the  performance 
found  pleasing  to  the  varied  audience  that  had 
gathered  to  receive  it.  The  interpretation  was, 
as  far  as  the  men  are  concerned,  very  competent 
&JS  regards  the  women,  the  theatre  is  less 
fortunate,  for  though  in  Miss  Laikin  and 
.Miss  Cicely  Richards  the  Vaudeville  possesses 
actresses  ot  distinct  talent  and  attractiveness,  it 
IS  not  so  fortunate  in  all  the  ladies  apt  to  be 
prominently  concerned  in  its  productions. 

As  You  Like  It,  having  been  one  of  the  most 
pronounced  successes  of  the  season,  is  trans- 
ferred by  Miss  Litton  from  the  boards  of  the 
Imperial  to  those  of  Drury  Lane  to  make  room 
for  the  Dutch  players  in  Miss  Litton*s  habitual 
abode.  We  are  sorry  for  the  necessity  of  the 
transfer,  having  no  sort  of  confidence  in  the 
effect  of  gentle  and  poetical  acting  in  the  vast 
spaces  which,  one  is  obliged  to  remember,  were 
yet  successfully  filled  by  a  Garrick  and  a  Kean 
But  it  would  have  been  a  pity  if  arrangements 
previously  made  at  the  Imperial  had  resulted 
in  prematurely  closing  the  representations  of 
As  You  Like  It,  and  Miss  Litton  at  Drury  Lane 
IS  better  than  no  Miss  Litton. 


BIOHTiSB  OONCEBTS, 


MUSIC. 

*  LOHENGRIN,"  ETC. 

Anton   Dyorak's   third   Slavonic   Bhapsody 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  England  at 
the  toutth  Kichter  concert  (May  27).    The  title 
*' rhapsody"  might  lead  us  indeed  to  expect 
something  wild  and  rambling,  but  the  music  ib 
remarkably  clear  and  coherent.  A  beautiful  and 
characteristic  theme  is  first  announced  by  the 
harps  and  presented  throughout  the  composition 
in  ever-changing   form,  and   the   process    of 
metamorphoais  is  so  pleasing  and  natural  .that 
it  is  not  a  disguise,  but  ratner  a  variation*  and 
development,  of  the  theme.    There  is  another 
ubject  introduced /or£^«tmo  by  the  full  orches- 
tra, which  plays  an  important  part,  and  the  two 
themes  are  also  combined  in  a  happy  and  in- 
genious manner.    The  orchestration  is  particu- 
larly graceful,  delicate,  and  original.  Tne  work 
wa,^  played  to  perfection,  and  much  applauded. 
Anton  Dvorak  has    already  achievea  suoceso 
as   a   composer   at   the    Grybtal   Palace  and 
the     Monday    Popular     Concerts.      Mr.    0. 
d.all($    has    quite     recently    introduced     his 
pianoforte  trio   in  G  minor,  and  the  musical 
public  will  gladly  welcome   any  fresh  work 
from  the  pen  of  a  composer  so  gifted  and  ori- 
ginal.   The  concert  commenced  with  Wagner's 
sombre  but  fine  Faust  overture.    Mr.  0.  Halld 
gave  an  unusually  fine  rendering  of  Beethoven's 
concerto  in    G   major.     The  performance  of 
Beethoven's  symphony  in  B  flat  wasanerfect 
triumph  for  Herr  Bichter.    Schubert's  glorious 
symphony  in    0    major   concluded    the   pro- 
gramme.   Everyone  expected  a  great  treat,  and 
certainljr  no    one  was    disappointed;    though 
several  times  in  the  soft  passages  the  magic  wand 
of  the  conductor  failed  to   exert  its  wonted 
influence.    This  was  the  first  time  Herr  Richter  I 
conducted  a  symphony  with  the  score  before/ 


him,  and,  as  ooncemed  the  orchestra,  this  mw 
have  proved  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help. 

Volkmann's  concerto  in  A  minor  (op.  33)  for 
violoncello  and  orchestra  was  the  novelty  at  the 
fifth  concert  (May  31).    A  glance  at  the  analr- 
tioal  remarks  by  0.  A.  B.  shows  us  that  tha 
work  is  not  strikingly  original,  for  we  leim 
(and  but  too  truly)  that  the  principal  sabjec* 
"  closely  resembles "  one  of  Schubert's,  i-d 
that  another  motive  **  has  already  done  excel- 
lent service  "  in  Schumann's  E  flat  symphony. 
The  work  is  well  written  for  the  solo  instru- 
ment, and  contains  many  diffionlt  bat  abovr 
and  brilliant  passages.  It  was  admirably  played 
by  Herr  Sigmund  Burger,  who  possesses  an 
excellent  tone  and  fine  technique.    The  pro- 
gramme  included  Haydn's  symphony  in  Daod 
Beethoven's  symphony  in  0  minor,  both  splen. 
didly  performed.     Signer  W.  Candidas  sao" 
the  **  Preislied"  from  Die  Meistersinger,  andiCa 
L.  Bailey  gave  three  songs  by  Beethoyen,  with 
piano,  violin,  and  violoncello  accompamment 
(Herren  Franzen,  Pranke,  and  Burger).   With 
the  exception  of   the   Dyorak  rhapsody,  the 
novelties  have  not  been  of  great  interest,  and 
at  the  remaining  five  concerts  only  tvo  abjo* 
lutely  new  works  are  promised.    Since  the  first 
announcement  the  programmes  have  been  con- 
siderably altered,  and  we  think  they  may  h 
still  further  altered  and  rendered  more  interest* 
ing  and  attractive. 

Herr  Bichter  conducted  a  performance  of 
Lohengrin  at  Her  Majestv's  Theatre  on  SaturJij 
evening  (May  29),  and  the  orchestral  music 
was  rendered  with  wonderful  power  and  fioiih. 
Signer  Oandidus  was  not  successful  as  Loheogrio; 
his  rendering  of  the  part  was  dull  and  cold.  L 
is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  the  other  artiatj, 
who  assumed  old  parts.  The  sta^  arrange- 
ments were  by  no  means  perfect. 

The  programme  of  Mr.  GFanz's  third  orchefltral 
concert,  on  Saturday  last,  contained  tvo  novel- 
ties. The  first  was  a  fantasia,  Romeo  and  Jdi^i, 
for  orchestra,  by  J.  S.  Svendsen.  It  is  a  woii' 
written  work,  but  has  no  special  obazacter  either 
as  programme  or  as  absolute  muaic  Uime. 
M!ontigny  B^maury  brought  forwud  an  laiio- 
duction  and  rondo  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra 
(op.  49)  by  Benjamin  Godard.  This  bright  and 
pleasing  composition  was  written  expressly  for 
these  concerts ;  it  was  charmingly  played  by 
Mdme.  B^maury ;  and  we  shall  probably  soon 
hear  more  of  the  young  French  composer  who 
won  the  City  of  Faris  prize  in  1878  witk  a 
■*  Symphonie  dramatique,"  and  who  has  written 
several  important  works  successfully  performed 
at  the  Chatelet  Ooncerts  and  at  the  Oonoerts  , 
Populaires.  The  programme  included  Mozart's 
Jupiter  symphony,  Weber's  GojicertstUch,  and  a 
rhapsodie  for  orchestra  by  'BjsS  (only  pUye^l  I 
once  before  in  England,  at  the  Crystal  Falace  | 
in  1874).  Mdme.  Uummings  was  the  vocalist  i 
J.  S.  Shedlock. 


MB.  JOHN  OUBWEir. 

Wk  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Ij^-  •• 
Our  wen,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Tome 
Sol-fa  system.  He  was  bora  in  1816,  and  di^ 
on  Wednesday,  May  26,  after  a  brief  illness. 
He  was  educated  for  the  ministry,  and  slectei 
pastor  at  Plaistow,  in  Sssez,  in  1844.  In  woj 
he  established  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Assocu^.  *^l 
in  1862  the  Tonic  Sol-la  College.  He  mart 
also  be  mentioned  as  having  started  the  JoRtc 
8ol-fa  Reporter,  and  as  having  publish  mwj 
works  connected  with  his  system,  ^}y^r^ 
the  excellent  ''Tonic  Sol-fa  Primer"  m  tiw 
NTovello  seiies.  He  was  a  great  teacher,  ana 
fought  with  industry  and  success  against  pre- 
j  udice  and  ignorance.  He  accomplished  a  ^ 
work,  and  his  name  will  be  held  "*  Fsjei  ^ 
remembrance  by  very  many  thousands  ox  b 
countrymen. 

uigiTizea  dv  ^k.^'^^x^f^ 
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BATURDAT,  JUNE  12,  1880. 
2fo.  423,  New  Series. 


Tax  Editob  cannot  undertake  to  return,  or 
io  eorreep&nd  with  the  writers  ofy  refected 
manuscript. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  "business 
letters  regarding  the  supplg  of  the  paper, 
^c,  mag  be  addressed  to  the  Publishbb, 
and  not  to  the  Editos. 


LITERATURE. 

Six  Life  Studies  of  Famous   Women.    By 
M.  Betham-Edwardfl.    (Griffith  &  Farrau.) 

Fob  such  a  work  as  this  professes  to  be  there 
is  plenty  of  scope,  but,  nnfortnoately,  it  is  by 
no  means  free  from  faults  that  could  hare 
been  easily  avoided*  In  the  first  place  the 
people  whose  careers  have  been  selected  for 
comment  are  not  in  all  cases  persons  of  snffi- 
dent  interest  or  importance  to  call  for  notice 
nowadays,  when  every  avenue  is  crowded  by 
really  remarkable  women.  Of  the  half-dozen 
Bketches  gathered  into  the  volume  two  at 
least  relate  to  people  in  whom  the  reading 
world  will  take  little  or  no  interest,  and  of 
one  only  can  the  subject  be  styled  ''  famous." 
The  initial  position  is  very  appropriately 
assigned  to  **  Fernan  Caballero;"  but  Miss 
Edwards  has  contrived  to  compress  so  many 
mistakes  into  the  few  pages  she  allots  to  the 
renowned  Spanish  novelist,  and  has  so  signally 
fueled  to  furnish  any  fresh  information  about 
her,  that  readers  possessing  any  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  may  be  deterred  from  further 
perosal  of  the  volume,  or,  at  the  best,  pre- 
judiced against  it.  And  this  is  the  more  to 
be  r^retted  because  ^'  Feman  Caballero "  is 
not  only  deservedly  famous,  but  is,  also,  a 
woman  about  whom  much  of  interest  has 
been  said,  and  about  whom  much  that  is 
interesting  remains  to  be  said.  ''  Fortunately, 
in  each  case/'  says  the  authoress  of  these  six 
sketches,  *' material  is  forthcoming  for  a 
biography  on  a  small  scale ;  and  if  the  portrait 
is  a  miniature,  at  least  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  that  the  likeness  has  been  preserved." 
Material  for  a  sketch  of  "  Feman  Caballero  " 
is  readily  obtainable,  and  she  has  been 
so  frequently  written  about  of  late  that 
an  average  amount  of  research,  one 
would  think,  might  have  enabled  the 
authoress  of  this  *'  Study  '*  to  avoid  the  errors 
into  which  she  has  fallen.  While  in  some 
instances  these  mistakes  may  be  attributed  to 
a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  subject,  in  others 
they  are  only  explicable  upon  the  ground  of 
undue  haste.  The  article  upon  <*  Feman 
Caballero,"  indeed,  exhibits  every  proof  of 
hurried  execution,  if  not  of  hasty  conception. 
More  leisurely  perusal  of  her  proof  sheets  would 
certainly  have  prevented  Miss  Edwards — to 
cite  one  instance  out  of  many — assigning  only 
seventy-seven  years  of  existence  to  "  Fernan 
Caballero,"  after  she  had  not  only  fnrnbhed 
dates  of  birth  and  death  antagonistic  to  such 
a  Btatementi  but  had  even,  in  a  previous 
IMige,  given  the  age  correctly.  Dates  may  be 
deemed  of  minor  importance  in  studies  of 
charaeter,  but  it  is  far  better  to  ignore  them 
altogether  than  to  bewilder  the  reader  by 
misstatiDg  them.    But  more  important  errors 


abound  in  the  sketch— errors  that  completely 
stultify  its  utility.  "Fernan  Caballero's" 
birthplace  is  not  the  matter  of  doubt 
Miss  Edwards  supposes;  she  was  born  at 
Merges,  in  Switzerland.  Her  mother  was  of 
Irish  parentage,  her  father  of  German ;  and 
that  she  was  so  familiar  with  her  paternal 
tongue  need  not  have  excited  surprise  seeing 
that  it  was  in  Germany  she  was  educated  and 
not  in  Spain.  No  one  acquainted  with  the 
position  of  literature  in  the  Peninsula,  of  a 
few  years  ago  at  least,  would  have  expressed 
astonishment  at  the  fact  that  the  works  of 
Spain's  greatest  modern  writer  had  to  be  pub- 
lished at  the  expense  of  royalty;  nor  have 
imagined  their  publication  certain  to  prove  a 
lucrative  matter. 

With  much  of  what  Miss  Edwards  says  of 
"Fernan  Caballero*s"  literary  capacity  we 
can  cordially  agree,  without,  however,  going 
to  the  extent  of  deeming  her  "the  most 
natural  writer  in  the  world,"  but  must  blame 
her  critic  for  not  affording  the  reader  any 
specimen  by  which  to  form  a  judgment  of 
the  heroine's  capabilities.  There  is  so  much 
material  to  be  gleaned  from  the  works  of 
"  Fernan  Caballero "  to  interest  and  charm 
that  the  sketch  devoted  to  her  might  easily, 
in  the  experienced  hands  of  Miss  Edwards, 
have  been  made  the  most  attractive  in  the 
whole  series,  but,  as  it  is,  it  is  the  most  dis- 
appointing. 

The  account  of  Alexandrine  Tinn6  possesses 
much  greater  novelty  for  the  public.  The 
romantic  career  of  the  self-willed  young 
Dutchwoman  who  sacrificed  relatives,  fortune, 
and  finally  life,  in  her  craze  for  African 
travel,  forms  a  fascinating  story  well  worth 
the  telling.  Beyond  occasional  paragraphs 
in  the  papers  little  has  been  told  in  England 
of  the  adventurous  lady  traveller,  although 
German  journals  have  kept  their  readers  in- 
formed of  her  doings.  This  sketch  of  Miss 
Edwards  has,  therefore,  a  good  raison  d*Sire. 
The  account  of  Madame  Pape-Carpantier, 
the  French  educational  reformer,  is  also  the 
history  of  a  woman  whose  career  should  not 
be  unknown  in  this  country;  and  although 
her  adventures  possess  neither  the  romance 
nor  the  strangeness  of  the  preceding  heroine's, 
they  are  much  worthier  of  attention  from  a 
social  point  of  view.  The  appliances  for 
aiding  youthful  study,  and  calling  forth  the 
latent  intelligence  of  the  young,  which  were 
so  advantageously  used  by  Madame  Pape- 
Carpantier,  may  not  always  have  been  original 
with  her,  but  she  was  often,  when  not  the 
inventor,  the  first  practical  manipulator  of 
them.  Her  philanthropy  was  genuine,  and 
her  methods  of  organising  its  suggestions 
excellent. 

Mrs.  John  Herschers  fascinating  Memoir 
of  Caroline  Herschel  has  supplied  the  material 
for  another  of  the  sketches  in  this  series ;  and, 
although  Miss  Edwards's  abridgment  fumishes 
no  fresh  information  for  those  who  have  read 
the  work  whence  it  is  derived,  for  those  who 
have  not  had  that  pleasure  it  will  prove 
extremely  interesting  —  in  fact,  the  most 
attractive  in  the  whole  volume.  The  life  of 
Caroline  Herschel  affords  another  of  those 
numerous  but  seldom  publicly  known  ex- 
amples of  devoted  women  who  sacrifice  every- 
thing for  another's  happiness.  Inspired  by 
that  noblest,  purest,  most  unselfish  of   all 


affections,  a  sister's  love,  she  willingly  and 
unrepiningly  subordinated  all  her  hopes  and 
aspirations  to  the  promotion  of  her  brother 
William's  welfare,  working  for  him  and  caring 
for  him  with  all  the  combined  ardour  of 
mother,  wife,  and  devotee.  Although  the 
story  of  this  true-hearted  woman  and  indus- 
trious astronomer  has  been  so  recently  told 
in  extenso,  Miss  Edwards  is  certainly  justi- 
fied in  placing  her  interesting  abridgment  of 
it  before  the  public,  in  a  form  so  readily 
accessible.  This  bright  little  memoir  pre- 
serves a  noteworthy  example,  not,  perhaps, 
of  what  woman  should  be,  but  of  what 
woman  can  be,  and  has  been. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  divine  what 
induced  Miss  Edwards  to  attempt  a  re- 
suscitation of  the  irretrievably  forgotten 
Elizabeth  Carter,  the  erstwhile  noted  trans- 
lator of  Epictetus ;  the  acquaintance  of  "  the 
great  Dr.  Johnson,"  and  the  detester  of 
"  the  principle  displayed  in  Mary  Woolstone- 
crafb's  [sic]  Eights  of  Women.^^  In  the 
eminently  respectable  and  commonplace  exist- 
ence of  this  fortunate  old  lady  there  is  really 
nothing  calling  for  comment.  Nor  is  there 
apparently  anything  remarkable  to  record  of 
the  last  lady  of  the  series  save  that  it  was  her 
good  fortune  to  have  known  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb.  The  authoress  doubtless  retains  an 
affectionate  remembrance  of  her  aunt,  but 
beyond  an  excuse,  if  such  were  needed,  for 
the  introduction  of  some  interesting  and 
characteristic  letters  by  Coleridge  and  the 
Lambs, .  Miss  Matilda  Betham's  history 
scarcely  appears  to  call  for  record  outside  the 
limits  of  her  own  personal  circle. 

The  idea  of  this  work,  although  necessarily 
not  original,  was  a  good  one;  but  the  plan  has 
not  been  worked  out  with  the  care  and  finish 
that  might  have  been  expected  from  the  literary 
experience  and  past  work  of  Miss  Betham- 
Edwards.  However,  the  volume  will  probably 
circulate  among  a  class  of  readers  not  dis- 
posed to  be  too  critical,  and  by  it  may  be 
received  with  ungrudging  favour.  As  a 
present  for  girls  it  may  be  safely  commended, 
for,  while  it  contains  much  to  amuse,  it  is 
perfectly  free  from  any  drawback  of  a  non- 
literary  character.  John  H.  Ingbam. 


The    JPuskto  Manual     By    Major    H.    G. 
Raverty.    (W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.) 

Majob  Ravebty  is  at  once  the  oldest  and 
the  best  authority  on  the  language  and 
literature  of  the  Afghans.  Many  years  ago, 
when  these  subjects  were  almost  tabooed  for 
English  officers  and  other  officials,  and  were 
ignominiously  left  to  Russians  and  Germans, 
he  published  his  great  dictionary  of  the 
Ptishtti  language,  his  Grammar  of  it,  and  his 
Translations  from  the  Poetry  of  the  Afghans, 
which  latter  work,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
was  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  ever 
afforded  by  any  individual  translator  to  an 
understanding  of  the  character  and  literatureof 
any  people.  These  works  have  stood  the  test  of 
time  and  criticism;  and  if  any  man  is 
entitled  to  publish  a  handy  manual  of  the 
Afghan  language,  that  man  is  Major  Raverty. 
Circumstances  are  very  different  now  from 
those  in  which  he  first  published  his  monu 
mental  works.  In  no  jMpect  have  those 
works    b^'tf"  sSPe^JStea'   or    substantially 
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ftny  wiord  o£  p)ir  ptapent;  xnpyem^fl*  won 
Afgbcti^tj»ii,  Bpme  l^vlo^ge  of  the  AfiKbaa 
languai^  wap  ^lequired  ^wx  I>q?uty-Ooxa- 
soissioxiers  44id  o^er  officers  in  the  tx9n»' 
Indus  diatrici;^  or  .at  least  tbey  were  eu- 
couraged  to  acquii:^  suet  knowledge.  Now, 
of  course,  the  demand  for  this  knowled^  is 
^eate.r  tbvi  eYer;  ajad  espeoially  Xor  the 
A%haji  lani^uage  proper^  as  distinguished 
from  the  diafeot  otf  the  Indian  border,  whic^h 
is  ao  much  corrupted  hj  Panjabi  and 
Peshwaii  provincialisms.  The  representation 
of  Asiatic  sounds  aud  words  in  English  is  jb 
such  a  state  of  confusion  at  present  that  Major 
Eaverty  might  have  indicated  more  ^cdeaf Ij 
the  sjatem  wMch  lie  follows  in  doing  so*  and 
the  more  so  as  (jrightlj  or  wvHongl/)  the 
day  is  past  wben  a  practical  amatteiing  of  a 
Ungui^  .will  allow  any  clever  officer  to  pass 
an  examination  ia  it.  There  is  an  old  story 
in  the  Boisbay  Pjresidencv  of  a  young  Iriah 
subaltern  who  managed,  about  iSXty  years  t^o, 
to  get  Uurougb  has  exjimination  in  Qiodil- 
sthani  on  tiie  stiieiiigth  of  his  answer  to  the 
searching  queaUon  as  io  what  he  would 
say  to  his  servanit  if  be  wished  bis  boxse 
placed  uvdegr  tbe  shade  of  a  tree ;  the  answer 
was  that  he  would  go  under  the  tree  himself 
and  say,  "jffAora  idhur  loo** — "Bring  the 
horse  lier^'*— aod  this  proved  so  satisfactory 
that  be  was  immediately  pasaed  in  the  lan- 
guage. Not  a  Uttle  of  our  I^udian  empire  was 
built  up  on  a  liogvtstic  basis  of  tihat  kind.  But 
something  more  is  requjced  now,  and«  at  least, 
an  intelligible  pronunciation  to  begin  n^ith. 

The  grammar  of  this  Manual  occupies  about 
a  third  of  it,  and  is  valuably  compressed.  The 
next  section,  occupying  about  a  fifth  of  the 
Tolume,  is  of  more  doubtful  value,  being 
Aesop's  Fables  turned  into  Ptishtii,  with  the 
English  in  parallel  oolumns.  This  comes 
under  the  beading  of  "Exercises  and  Dia- 
Iqguea"  but  it  is  not  very  good  for  either. 
AesGo's  FaUes  iuriied  into  PdBhtu  might  be 
iisefvu  in  a  manual  juoteuded  to  instruct 
Afghans  in  the  English  langui^^,  because  the 
fables  would  bit  the  Afghan  isumour,  and  so 
give  an  interest  to  'their  study  of  English. 
For  Englishmen  wishing  to  learn  a  little 
Pushtu  this  section  is  not  well  selected,  and 
seems  to  have  been  pot  in  because  Major 
Eaverty  had  fireviovsly  published  a  trans- 
lation of  James's  Aeaop  into  the  Afghan 
language.  The  tiixird  section — that  of  Idiom- 
atical  Sentences — is  more  likely  to  be  useful, 
but  might  have  been  better*.  As  it  is,  it 
affords  some  amusing  sentences  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  the  English  student  will  not  try  to 
put  into  use.  If  we  get  rid  of  the  platitudes 
of  the  old  Guide  Books  to  Conversation  in 
French  and  Qerman — ^such  as  "  How  do  you 
find  yourself  to-day?"  "I  hope  you  find 
yourself  a  little  better" — ^we  have  decidedly 
more  dangerous,  though  quite  as  useless, 
idiomatic  sentences. 

**  I  saw  Farid  while  he  was  beaten."  "  I  beat 
j^Aalll.  I  gave  him  such  a  beating  that  he  will 
remember  it"  '<Do  not  act  bke  an  ass." 
**  That  is  a  very  pretty  ^1."  *'  1  understand 
that  thou  art  in  love  with  Nasir's  daughter." 
«  This  boy  is  veiy  bashful."  **  Those  maidens 
are  very  modest.*^ 

If  the  British  subaltern  in  Afghanistan  is 
to  engage  himself  largely  in  such  idiomatical 


eKerciaes^  I  should  atrongly  recommeud  him 
to  pay,  at  tbeaame  time,  serious  attention  to 
those  more  yulnerable  points  of  the  human 
body  ip^to  which  tVe  Afghan  has  bectn  trained 
to  suddenly  insert  bis  Imife.  It  only  remains 
to  add  that  about  a  fifth  of  the  volume  is 
composed  of  an  English  and  Ptishtti  vocabu- 
lary, of  which  a^  obvious  fault  is  that  too 
many  Ptishtu  equivalents  are  given  for  the 
English  word  without  sufficient  indication  of 
their  shades  of  meaning.  On  the  whole^  this 
is  a  useful  Manual;  but,  like  many  other 
works  goit  UP  to  ;Q;ieet  a  special  demand,  it 
might  easily  Eav.e  been  improved. 

Andbew  Wjlson. 


2%0  Religions  xyf  China :  Confudanism  and 
Tdroism  described  and  compared  with 
Christianity.  By  James  Legge.  (Hodder 
&  Stoughtbn.) 

Xj^eke  are  few  people  better  entitled  tp  iipeak 
on  the  aubject  of  the  religiona  of  Qhina,  mcire 

Specially  of  Confucianism,  than  Pr.  Legge. 
is  knowledge  of  Uie  early  classical  Utarature 
of  Ghii¥»  has  been  gained^  as  he  tells  us,  by 
an  intimate  study  extendiug  over  nearly  half- 
a^ientury.  nA  only  is  he  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  tihe  texts,  but  be  bas  drunk 
dee{)ly  of  the  wisdom  which  t^e  native  com- 
mentators have  brought  to  bear  in  the 
elucidatioa  of  them.  On  the  other  hand  his 
long  sqrvice  as  a  clergyman  Ui  GhUia  muat 
ha^ve  given  him  endless  opportunitieSv  by 
means  of  observation  and  discussion,  of  com- 
paring the  faiths  which  he  fought  to  overturn 
with  that  which  he  offered  in  their  plapes. 
From  both  sides,  therefore,  he  is  able  to 
approach  the  question  of  a  comparison  between 
the  religions  of  China  and  of  Christianity  at 
a  manifest  advantage. 

There  is  naturally  a  tendency  among  mis- 
aionaries  to  be  so  much  impressed  with  the 
pre-eminent  superiority  of  the  particular  creed 
which  they  profess  over  all  others  that  they 
have  no  room  even  for  consideration  for  the 
beliefs  of  the  people  among  whom  they  are 
sent.  Not  beiug  Christians,  they  are  outcasts ; 
and  just  as  to  a  man  standing  on  a  mountain 
peak  the  lower  ridges  of  the  hill  are  uudis- 
tinguishable  from  the  plain  below,  so  too 
often  the  missionary  fails  to  reeognise  the 
varying  degrees  of  moral  culture  {Stservable 
among  the  peoples  of  the  non-Christian  world. 
From  this  failing  JDr.  L^ge  is  exempt; 
indeed,  as  was  made  plain  at  the  recent  (mis- 
sionary conference  at  Shanghai,  ihoie  .are 
some  who  are  inclined  to  accuse  him  of  a 
leaning  towards  the  opposite  direction.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  all  students  of  the 
Chinese  daasics  must  agree  with  him  that, 
from  the  eadieat  dawn  of  their  history,  the 
Chinese  were  as  a  nation  worehippers  of  one 
supreme  God.  In  one  of  the  finst  chi^pters 
of  the  Shuking  we  are  told  that  the 
sovereign  Shun  (2255-2207  B.c.)  sacri- 
ficed to  Shaog  Ti,  or  God ;  and  throughout 
the  whole  work  we  have  constant  references 
to  the  same  form  of  worship,  coupled,  it  is 
true,  with  rites  of  a  less  purely  religious 
nature,  but  still  preserved  as  a  memorial  of 
the  monotheistic  faith  which  they  had  received 
from  their  ancestors*  In  later  times,  and 
under  the  sway  of  degenerate  sovereigns,  this 
worship  was  neglect^,  and  in  the  time  of 


Confucius  it  was  fittte  more  than  a  tradition. 
As  a  matter  of  cecenoay,  it  lecdved  the 
support  of  the  8i^,  but  be  xieiver  rose  to  the 
le^ofikereligioiufidtkliBltaAd  eK^renel 
by  the  keroie  cbtmic/bvB  of  the  SivJatu/, 
After  his  day,  many  centuries  oS  relifiom 
darkness  settled  on  the  land,  and  probabij  at 
no  period  has  there  been  so  marked  a  reiivai 
of  the  piinnitiye  raU^gioiis  mwduf  as  doiiog 
the  last  two  dpiaatiss.  ▲  eonaidaoatioa  of 
these  matters  forms  Ijbo  aubject  of  the  first 
two  lectures  in  the  work  before  us,  where 
they  will  be  found  cfirefully  worked  out  in 
all  their  bearings  on  the  rdigious,  political, 
and  socM  oondi«ioBS  of  tibie  pcMapiio. 

la  the  ibird  leetare  Dr.  Legge  imaAs  of  the 
xnoce  thoupy  av^ect  q£  Tsu^mi^  but,  as  hu 
object  is  to  ,oom|pare  it  .as  a  religion  with 
Christiani,^,  be  is  led  rather  to  i^ard  its 
later  devdlppwients,  produced  \^  its  contaci 
wjit^  £uddblam*-iits  polytheistic  woislvpi  iU 
docyim^  <of  |iui;g^tory  Md  iiell,  ajad  its  super- 
stitions and  aacrificea — tix^  tiie  .Qdgmal 
teachii^gs  of  its  founder,  Laonieee.  To  such 
beU^s  tbe  SSao  M  i;%,  the  one  work  of 
Lao-ts^e,  lends  no  coumtenance.  It  coataiitf 
nothiog  which  oan  atriotly  speaking  be  de« 
scribed  as  religious,  but  merely  embodies  a 
politioo-etiiical  system^  in  wbicb  |he  '*old 
philosopher"  gives  "vent  toabeaiiHMaurcluif 
proitest  against  the  Itteralismi,  l^rpocrisj,  for- 
mality^  andacholasticiaoa  of  bis  tune." 

The  comparison,  as  ioatituted  )>j  Dr,  Legge 
in  bis  coududing  lecture,  betwe^  Christiamt; 
and  Confucianism  and  T&oism,  brings  oat 
into  strong  reli^  the  incomparaJbdle  supezioniy 
of  Ghriatianity  as  a  jreligioua  ayste^L  The 
difficulty  is  rather  to  find  any  points  of 
c^reement  between  theai,  and  an  exanuna^ 
of  the  Sew  beams  of  light  which  might 
have  illumined  the  religions  of  China  ahowa 
them  to  be  but  mucky  caya  which,  distorted 
by  vain  imaginations,  xnislead  instead  ^ 
gmdci  and  darken  where  they  abooid  shed 
br^tness.  Uob^b^  Jl.  Docous. 


Xhe   (Hty  of  Dreadful  Night.     By  James 

Thomson.  (Beeves  &  Turner.) 
RaADi»8  of  the  A<;ai>bicx  wUl  xemember  the 
mtwest  which  was  excjlted  by  the  pi^oatioa 
some  six  or  aeven  yeacs  ago  in  a  little^ead 
periodical  of  '*  The  City  of  Dreadful  Nighty 
estracits  from  wbioh  appefsced  with  commit 
in  our  colmaas.  The  vepublicatioB  of  tba 
complete  poem  with  others  joi  earlier  and 
later  ooo^position  i»  very  weloome  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  The  poems  covFi^^ 
thevolvuue  range  ovw  twenty  years,  «nd  do 
not  quite  fiU  ten  times  that  number  of  ^i»^ 
Now  nothing  can  he  more  oectain  than  tm 
it  is&r  tbe  aoul'a  bealtii  of  £agliA  P<^ 
that  the  |u^ent  dcfikiraUa  fashioQ  of  ^ 
oomposition  ahould  come  to  an  ead.  In  other 
daya,  when  a  poet  bad  produced  something 
that  was  liked,  be  did  not  think  it  neoeesary 
tiieneeforward  to  be  deUvered  yearly  of  a  nw' 
volume.  Conaideriug  especially  that  W 
poets  who  make  money  out  of  poetry  no^ 
days  may  be  counted  Oft  one  hand,  th»sh»«« 
of  production  is  neaily  as  ineiplicaWe  as  Jt  ij 
lamenteUe.  Evidently  Mr.  Thomson  m 
escaped  the  contagion,  ai»d,  in  the  ease  ot 
poet  i^ose  work  was  so  f^^o*'*:?  !*!?' i. 
as  was  "  The  City  of  Dreadful  Nighty"  this « 
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Bomeiihingto'compliiiiiemtlumt^^  Theie- 
snltfly  as  wdl  as  the  mei«laot«f  tiik  reticenoe, 
justify  tbe  oomfAimeDb.  The  fnraseat  volome 
of  verse  is  an  mrasually  intermng  one,  testi- 
fyiBg,  indfladyto  a  (NDtam  ^laok  6f  rmge  in  the 
aatbor's  thought,  and  to  a  oonoentrafcion  of 
his  ideas  upon  oeitain  riddles  which  the  wise 
mdiffiaapenee  of  the  wise  is  apt  to  leave  un- 
attempted,  but  8ingalarl<y  melodioas  in  ex- 
preedony  dignified  and  ML  in  meaning,  and 
beasing  witness  to  reading  as  well  as  to 
meditation.  ''  The  City  of  Dfeadfal  Night '' 
k,  as  maj  be  xeadily  apprehended,  the  abode 
of  those  who,  seeing  no  hereafter,  fret  them- 
selves  at  the  prospect  oi^  rather,  the  lack  of 
it.  The  author  justifies  bimself  beforehand 
against  the  wanoiog  fiij  k!vu  £a/Mif>i  vav.  He 
wnites,  lie  si^s, 

*'  Because  a  cold  fs^  seises  one  at  whiles 

To  riMW  the  InMer,  oM,  and  wriokledinrth 
Stripped  naked  of  aU  vestmre  that  hc^es, 
Fftlse  dreams,  false  hopes,  false  masks  snd 
modes  of  youth, 
Beoanse  it  grres  some  senae  of  power  and  pssrion 
la  lielp&asB  impoftonoe  to  tsy  to  fashion 

Oar  wess  in  liring  woids,  howe'er  ancoath.'' 

Mr.  Thomson's  words,  howeipcor,  are  by  no 
means  onoonth,  as  this  stanna  and,  still  more, 
the  following  will  testify  :-^ 
^  Bor  life  k  bat  a  dream,  whose  shapes  retnvn, 
Some  freqaently,  some  seldom,  some  by  night, 
And  some  ligr  day,  some  night  and  day  :  we  learn 

The  while  all  chan^  and  many  vanish  quite, 
In  their  reonrrenoe  with  reonrrent  changes 
A  certain  seemin|;  order.    Wliere  this  ranges 
We  conoit  thags   leaL    Sooh  is  memory's 
mljjht." 

This  is  good  poetry  and  good  philosophy. 
Wie  eamiot  follow  the  lugubrious  visions  of 
the  sear,  the  most  powerful  of  which  perhaps 
is  that  of  a  great  (wthedral,  whither  everyone 
presses  and  Miters  with  a  pass-verse,  each 
desorihing  aosae  occupation  of  civilised  life, 
and  all  ending  with  the  refrain  *'  I  wake  from 
day  dreams  to  this  real  night."  The  congre- 
gation are  addressed  by  a  preacher  who 
announces  blank  atheism  to  them,  and  requests 
them  to  be  comforted  thereby,  which  as  a 
rule  they  fail  to  be.  The  poem  ends  with 
two  desoriptively  allegorical  passages  of  ex- 
treme beauty,  but  unfortunately  too  long  to 
quote.  The  one  is  a  vision  of  a  sphinx  and 
an  angel,  who  iaoe  each  other,  undergoiDg 
metamorphoses  as  the  spectator  gazes,  so 
that  the  angel,  at  first  armed  and  winged, 
loses  his  wings,  then  his  sword,  and  then 
falls  pro&trate  at  the  feet  of  the  unchanging 
aphinx.  The  other  is  a  description  of  the 
Jfeleneolia  not  unworthy  to  be  inscribed  as 
a  legend  under  the  print  itself. 

The  smaller  poems  give  not  merely  bulk 
but  Yariety  to  the  book,  and  relieve  Mr. 
Thomson  £nom  the  charge  of  seeing  all  things 
in  black,  though  they  display  for  the  most 
part  a  certain  inconsolableness.  '*  Sunday  at 
Uampatead"  and  "Sunday  up  the  Biver" 
have  cheerful  passages  in  praise  of  love  and 
whisky.  'Mife's  Hebe"  is  an  allegorical 
poem  of  considerable  beauty,  telling  how  the 
golden  cup  of  life  is  received,  rejected,  or 
misused  by  those  to  whom  it  is  offered ;  and 
''The  Naked  Goddess  "  has  something  of  the 
same  moral.  Some  smaller  and  directly  philo- 
sophical and  religious  poems  please  us  less,  and 
indeed  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  deter- 
mination to  preach  occasionally  possesses 
3lr.    Thomson  with   undue  strength.    His 


«<  Lord  of  the  Castle  of  Indolence  "  has  the 
dnswbaok  of  being  conceived  and  written  in 
a  key  smd  a  language  utterly  ^iffesent  from 
tiiose  of  Thomson's  masterpiece ;  and  the  two 
Browningesqne  poems,  ''A  Folidilnsui^nt" 
and  "L'Ancien  R^me,"  are  not  very 
suocessful.  But  it  is  exceedingly  rare  to  find 
a  Tohune  in  which  so  large  a  number  of  the 
pieces  contained  have  a  distinct  and  individual 
poetic  attractiveness.  Mr.  Thomson  suffers, 
as  we  have  said,  from  a  want  of  range  in  his 
verse,  and  also  from  a  certain  lack  of  spon- 
taneity, in  which  he  by  no  means  stands  idone 
nowadays.  Bometimes,  but  jarely,  his 
language  is  not  what  it  might  be.  For 
instanoe,  '^  ten^riously "  is  a  form  which 
we  cannot  possibly  consent  to.  But, 
as  a  rule,  no  objections  on  the  ground 
of  scholarship  can  be  brought  against 
bin.  The  echo  of  the  pulpit  drone  is  occa- 
sionally obvious — a  drone  which  is  terribly 
frequent  in  modem  poetry,  and  which  is  apt 
to  sound  in  the  critic's  ears  very  much  as 
thsit  of  lo's  gadfly  did  in  hers.  However,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  preserve  our  own  equa- 
nimity, and  indeed  the  pleasure  of  reading 
Mr.  Thomson  has  decidedly  the  better  of  the 
.pain.  That  he  has  what  somebody  once 
called  a  fine  gloomy  imagination  is  not  con- 
testable, and,  fortunately,  he  is  not  always 
given  up  to  it.  His  book,  if  it  were  ever 
possible  to  induce  Englishmen  to  buy  poetry 
except  as  they  buy  wine — ^not  because  of  ik 
goodness,  but  because  of  the  name  of  the 
seller — ought  to  be  widely  read.  The  two 
passages  which  we  have  already  noted  as  the 
gems  of  the  book  are  too  long  to  be  quotable, 
and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  sonnet 
in  addition  to  the  stanzas  cited.  Though  not 
of  Mr.  Thomson's  best  brand,  it  is  sufficiently 
characteristic  of  his  thought  and  style. 

''A  RECUSANT. 

"  The  ohmroh  stands  there  beyond  the'  orchard 
blooms. 

How  yearningly  I  gase  upon  its  spire, 
Lifted  mysterioas  through  the  twilight  glooms. 

Dissolving  in  the  sanseVs  golden  tire, 
Or  dim  as  slender  incense,  morn  by  mom. 

Ascending  to  the  blue  and  open  sky. 
For  ever,  wbfn  my  heart  seems  moat  forlorn. 

It  marmars  to  me  with  a  weary  sii^h, 
*  How  sweet  to  enter  in,  to  kneel  and  pray 

With  all  the  others  that  we  love  so  well. 
All  disbelief  and  doubt  might  pass  aw»y  ; 

All  peaoe  doat  to  us  on  its  Sabbath  belL' 
Conscience  replies,  '  There  is  but  one  good  rest 
Whose    bead    is  pillowed  upon   truth's  pure 
breast.' " 

The  volume  doses  with  some  translations 
from  Heine,  modestly  called  "Attempts," 
and  really  as  fair  endeavours  at  the  impossible 
as  we  have  seen.  On  the  whole,  the  interest 
and  the  attraction  of  the  yolume  are  of  the 
most  considerable,  though  we  cannot  help 
wishing  that  Mr.  Thomson  had  read  Shak- 
spere  more  and  Leopardi  less.  Byronism  was 
bad  enough,  but  Leopardism  would  be  some- 
thing to  shudder  at. 

Gbobge  Saiktsbubt. 


Indian  Fairy  Tales.      Collected  by  Maive 
Stokes.    (Ellis  &  White.) 

Ik  modern  times  a  science  has  grown  out  of 
collections  of  stories  made  in  many  lands, 
chiefly  by  grown-up  people.  "  Grown-ups," 
as  they  are  styled  by  a  young  lady  who  may 
herself  gro^  ^P  if  she  liyes  long  enough,  ere 


apt  to  forget  that  they  ev^r  wete  young. 
But  some  who  are  old  may^et  remember  how 
they  thought  long  ngo.  Old  boys  and  girls 
and  childish  creatures  will  find  in  this  col- 
lection something  to  remind  them  of  days 
when  tlie  world  seemed  full  of  wonders — so 
full  that  nothing  was  too  wonderful  to  be 
real  or  too  strange  to  be  true.  A  bright,  fair 
child  who  was  oilingual,  and  her  dark  at- 
tendants, lived  in  India,  as  such  human  crea- 
tures do  evMywhere,  in  worlds  of  their  own. 
Th^  'had  .tlmr  wockiog  life  of  prose,  and  laid 
it  aside  to  live  a  life  of  fanoy^  They  had  a 
bodily  snd  a  .mental  existence  as  All  have  who 
live  and  think. 

"  Grown-ups"  have  their  ways  of  thought ; 
children  and  nurses  have  theirs;  and  they 
differ  materially.  Statesmen  and  members 
of  Parliament,  mercbants  and  shopkeepers, 
mathematicians  and  muddle-headed  mortals  j 
all  who  have  ceased  to  be  fed  and  tended, 
think  for  themselves  : — about  daily  food  and 
money,  and  how  to  get  them ;  of  seats,  and 
how  to  win  them ;  of  ladders,  and  how  to 
climb,  so  as  to  get  the  better  of  somebody 
else.  Children  and  nurses,  like  the  rest  of 
human  creatures,  aspire.  They  hope  to  rise^ 
to  grow  up,  to  come  out,  to  win  prizes  at 
sch  ool,  prizes  in  life,  and  after  it.  "  Promotion  " 
is  the  desire  of  mankind,  and  **  cometh  neither 
from  the  East  nor  from  the  West."  The 
simple,  be  they  young  or  dd,  have  no  limit 
to  their  ambition.  According  to  the  religious 
creed  of  Baddhi8ts,anj  man  maybe  promoted 
by  his  own  merits,  and  rise  in  his  next  birth 
to  any  rank  on  earth  or  elflewhere^  to  return 
to  live  a  Buddha,  and  attain  the  end  of  felicity 
in  repose.  But  Buddha  was  a  reformer  of  an 
older  Hindu  religion,  which  yet  survives  in 
India.  Nursery  tales  told  by  Hindus  and 
other  simple  untaught  natives  of  India  are 
human,  to  begin  with;  and  their  mainspring 
is  ambition  and  hope.  But  their  possibilities 
of  promotion  are  boundless  as  the  native 
creeds.  There  is  nothing  incredible  in  a 
monkey  prince,  who  is  a  man,  where  wholo 
herds  of  holy  apes  surround  iemples ;  and  one 
of  l^e  gods  of  these  shrines  is  the  chief  iiero  of 
the  best-known  popular  epic.  Hanumdn  was 
an  avatar  of  Vishnu,  and  wore  the  form  of  an 
ape.  To  a  child  nothing  is  io^probable  or 
impossible,  so  a  Hindu  story  is  as  charming 
as  anything  real:  even  as  that  "  Pons,"  which 
delights  Pundits,  is  a  &ct  though  an  abstract 
tion. 

This  book  of  stories,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  writer  of  this  notice,  is  as  precious  as  any 
case  in  the  British  Museum  is  to  any  seeker 
after  material  facts.  It  is  a  genuine  bit  of 
mind ;  as  genuine  as  a  sidereolite,  and  as  rare. 
Nothing  is  between  the  reader  and  the  story- 
teller but  the  clear  glaze  of  a  child's  simple 
words,  and  the  gentle  hand  of  the  wise 
«  mother  "  who  wrote  them  down  and  sorted 
specimens  which  her  child  gathered. 

Let  all  students  of  human  thought  who 
care  for  childish  stories  look  at  this  collection, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  truest  that  ever  was  printed* 
To  it  Mr.  Ralston  has  added  something 
from  his  grown-up  workings  in  the  chemistry 
of  stories.  It  is  something  to  know  how 
stories  are  classified  and  where  they  have  been 
found;  that  they,  like  the  atmosphere,  are 
made  of  divers  materials  which  surround  the 
world.    But  it  is  pleasant  to  breathe  th'^ 
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firesh  air  of  the  Simla  bills  and  remember 
tbe  merry  days  wben  we  were  young,  and 
breathed  ignorantly  and  enjoyed  it. 

For  Pandits  the  work  of  Mr.  Balston  has 
the  value  of  the  skilled  labour  of  an  artist  in 
this  sort  of  work.  As  it  is,  this  little  book 
is  about  Uie  best  of  its  kind,  according  to  a 
collector  of  popular  tales  in  Eurasia,  east 
and  west,  and  at  Benares  and  elsewhere  in 
India.  J.  F.  Campbell. 


Desert  Life :  SecoUectiona  of  an  Expedition 
in  the  Soudan.  By  B.  Solymos  (B.  E. 
Falkonberg),  Civil  Engineer.  (W.  H. 
Allen  &  Co.) 

Desert  Life  will  exercise  a  mysterious  fasci- 
nation on  persons  of  an  imaginative  turn. 
From  the  very  title-page  it  possesses  what  St. 
Athanasius  is  reported  to  have  regarded  as  a 
necessary  divine  attribute — ^ifc  is  incompre- 
hensible. What  is  the  meaning  of  such  an 
arrangement  of  appellations  as  B.  Solymos 
(B.  E.  Falkonberg),  Civil  Engineer  ?  Is  it  one 
civil  engineer  or  two  engineers  ?  And,  if  one, 
is  he  to  be  preferably  addressed  as  Solymos  or 
Falkonberg  ?  Our  own  impression  is  that  the 
two  names  are  intended  to  designate  two 
separate  manifestations  of  Eyrios-Herr  Soly- 
xnos-Falkonberg.  Just  as  scholars  separate 
the  "  Mosaic "  revelations  into  Elohistic  and 
Jehovistic  traditions,  so  it  is  possible  to  trace 
the  work  of  the  Hellenic  Solymos  as  distinct 
from  the  Teutonic  Falkonberg  in  Desert  Life. 
Speaking  in  the  person  of  Solymos,  the  author 
quotes  ^^tomelets  with  spoils  from  Patro- 
logical  folios,''  declaims  "sparkling  sand- 
spouts" of  metre  by  "the  ostrich-himting 
Squire-Bishop  of  Ptolemais,"  or  whispers 
Anacreon's  views  as  to  "  Big  Spiders,"  talks 
of  "  argic  begging,"  admires  Sir  Noel  Paton 
in  Prof.  Blackie's  Greek,  and  supports  every 
opinion  with  a  reference  to  the  Septuagint  or 
Josephus.  It  is  under  the  irresistible  impulse 
of  his  Hellenic  impersonation  that  he  writes 
on  camel-back  (p.  277): 

'<  Is  this  amble  not  glorious !  Wing  away  then 
faster  still :  as  you  like,  my  winged  supreme 
steed  I  I  cannot  resist  forcing  contortingly 
something  dassical  on  this  rush,  this  blaze. 
'  Soft-footed  Lydian  [Libyan],  over  pebbly 
Hermes  [Desert]  hie  thee'  Av8c  [A/jSv]  vo^afiph, 

iroAv4^^i8a  vaf*  'Epfiov  [^p^/xou]  ^c^ciif  [Herodot. 
Clio,  65]." 

It  is  not  so  much  in  quotations  that  we 
detect  the  author  in  his  German  character — 
though  he  does  now  and  then  break  his  para- 
graphs with  a  few  lines  of  German  verse,  and 
asks,  Where  is  the  German  Fatherland? — ^as 
in  the  Teutonic  qualities  of  his  style.  His 
manner  is  not,  perhaps,  what  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  would  call  ''  the  grand  style,"  but  it 
is  certainly  grandiose.  He  has  a  fine  way  of 
collecting  epithets  and  piling  them  on  the 
back  of  some  devoted  noun  till  it  totters  with 
its  di;gnity ;  he  prefers  long  words  to  short 
ones  he  is  devoted  to  parentheses,  especially 
with  square  brackets ;  and  he  is  indifferent  as 
to  the  meaning  to  be  gathered  from  his  collo- 
cations of  words.  It  is  a  great  charm  about 
this  book  that  it  contains  such  opposing 
elements  as  the  Greek  and  the  German.  If 
the  author  has  not  been  able  quite  to  throw 
himself  into  the  Hellenic  spirit,  he  has  at 
least  been  lavish  in  Greek  type ;  while  in 


German  he  has  been  eminently  successful  in 
catching  the  Teutonic  a£Q[atus  and  the  Ger- 
man period.  It  would,  however,  be  unfair  to 
give  the  author  the  credit  of  inventing  this 
plan  of  a  double  manifestation,  which  con- 
stitutes the  main  attraction  of  his  work. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  any  definite  im- 
pression of  the  nature  of  this  wonderful 
book.  If  it  be  not  irreverent,  we  would 
suggest  that  this  is  perhaps  a  first  instalment 
of  those  immortal  "  Typical  Developments  " 
of  which  only  a  few  precious  fragments  have 
as  yet  been  revealed.  In  style  and  in  the 
wide  reach  of  the  subjects  Desert  Life  bears 
a  dose  resemblance  to  those  fragments.  The 
author  begins  with  what  he  calls  "  Dreaming 
by  the  Way — ^A  Fantastic  Beginning,"  and 
tells  us  about  the  "  Jove-sprung  river,  panting 
under  waves  five  or  six  feet  hieh,"  the 
"  fine  old  gentleman — ^parental  Nile,  whose 
''teeth — the  venerable  massive  columns  and 
other  colossi — ^are  damaged,"  though  "that 
little  furrow  in  his  features,  the  crocodile, 
forbids  mockery  " — until,  by  his  own  admis- 
sion, he  is  ''  startled  "  (very  imnecessarily)  by 
reaching 

"  That  point  where  sense  and  dnlness  meet," 
and  so  awakes,  quotes  a  little  Tasso,  and 
introduces  us  to  '^Book  I.,  chap.  I.,  para- 
graph i."  This  first  chapter  is  entitled 
''  Climatic  Experiences,"  and  consists  chiefly 
of  selections  from  readings  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer.  The  Soudan,  where  the  author's 
desert  experiences  are  laid,  appears  to  have 
been  very  cold  at  the  time  he  was  there,  and 
he  says  that  though  snow  '^  does  not  lay  " 
{sie)  there,  ice  and  frost  are  recorded — in 
the  Psalms  apparently,  as  well  as  in  other 
works.  He  is  much  excited  about  the  electric 
condition  of  the  beards  of  his  fellow-engineers, 
and  we  learn  on  this  occasion  what  he  under- 
stands by  poetry.     "  A  poet,"  he  says, 

« might  describe  this  electric  phenomenon  as 
combing  out  the  last  fire  drops  after  the  long 
past  shower  of  hot  dry  L'ght.  This  is  that 
weather  during  which  at  night  horses  and  lions 
shake  stars  horn,  their  manes,  and  whip  off 
with  their  astrifex  tails  the  terrified  flies,  or  a 
scorpion"  (p.  16). 

Mr.  Solymos  is  full  of  these  imaginations. 
His  poetic  fancy  is  ever  carrying  him  out  of 
sight;  but  it  is  no  wonder  he  soars  when 
he  tells  us 

''  our  soles  were  on  embers,  or  rather  our  feet 
wading  in  a  sand  furnace.  I  sometimes  felt 
as  I  did  one  night  when  lost  in  the  brands  of  a 
fresh-burnt  reed  prairie  in  Hungary  —  the 
sparks  I  kicked  up  with  hot  boots  from  imder 
the  soot  at  every  step  making  me  think  of  the 
shining  nails  in  a  black  velvet  coffin  "  (p.  17). 

He  is  not,  however,  always  in  the  poet's  Jlne 
frenzy.  Sometimes  it  is  the  frenzy  of  despair, 
as  when  he  is  sufibring  from  the  Khamseen 
winds. 

'*In  desponding  moments  one  would  call  this 
state  a  plague,  during  which  each  serpentine 
current  of  the  air  is  hissing  forth  darting 
projectiles  in  the  form  of  precious  burning 
glasses  of  transparent  sand  globules  or  shrap- 
nels bursting  mto  heat- gorged  salt  particles. 
Under  a  clear  sky,  with  cool  northern  winds, 
the  pointed  particles  are  mere  wild  oats  of 
youth,  or  feel  like  snow-pelts  from  children" 
(p.  19). 

A  long  journal  of  this  description,  "  Aug.  9. 
— 106®.    Pleasant  wind,"  and  a  notice  of, 


'Hhe  restless  wallowing  of  the  deozonising 
samium,"  bring  this  account  of  tiie  dimate  to 
its  much-desired  close. 

Book  I.  comprises  six  other  chapters,  on 
"  Sky  and  Ground,"  "  Wells  and  Thint," 
"Vegetation,"  "Animation,"  **  Large  Animala," 
and  ^*  Small  Creatures."  Of  course  a  man 
cannot  live  for  any  time  in  the  Soudan  with- 
out having  something  to  say  about  common 
desert  objects  and  sights,  but  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  imagine  a  more  useless  collection 
of  words  than  Mr.  Solymos  has  heaped  around 
the  various  subjects  he  pretends  to  discuss. 
What,  for  instance,  is  the  use  of  a  section  like 
this : — (the  voice  oO 

''tee  feoos 
we  heard,  after  some  rain,  in  a  billowy, 
rocky  plain,  sprinkled  with  torch  ends  of  grauee 
by  way  of  vegetation.  They  must  have  had  a 
long  spell  of  tropical  torpor — proportionately  u 
much  as  Edmond  About  s  resuscitated  mummy 
in  L Homme  d  V  Oreille  cassSe.** 

That  is  all  we  are  to  learn  about  frogs. 
Scorpions  are  more  fully  treated,  especiallj 
the  author's  personal  precautions.  '*Our 
usual  matitudinal  [sic"]  brushing  was  supple- 
mented by  our  brushing  with  Uie  pencil  of 
our  visual  rays  even  the  interior  of  our  sleeves, 
pockets,  and  the  like "  (p.  118).  Another 
section  begins  thus: — ''The  Big  Spiders. 
It  is  a  species  of  Galeodes."  None  of  these 
sections  or  chapters  contains  anything  ap- 
proaching to  scientific  notes,  and  the  geoenl 
reader  will  not  find  them  amusing  unless  he 
has  a  very  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 

The  chapter  on  "Animation,"  however, 
cannot  be  dismissed  without  separate  and 
emphatic  notice.  It  contains  some  of  the 
choicest  specimens  of  style  in  the  volQm& 
Leading  us  through  the  "  wonders  of  natme" 
up  to  animal  life,  the  author  tells  us  how 
'*the  fitful  tumble  of  tremendous  deluges 
periodically  tears  and  drives  along  the  gaping 
brute  rocks,  and  groups  and  drills  the  stupid 
fragments  from  meaningless  heaps  into  de- 
signed channels "  (p.  86) ;  and  then  bursts 
into  a  rapture  about  animation  and  *'the 
next  sublimation  " : — 
**  Inherent  aspirations  of  the  soul  themselTee 
sublimate  through  ages,  and  nations,  and 
families,  till  they,  in  meir  due  seasonSi  emit 
the  phenomena  of  disinfecting  and  gladdening 
odour-puffs  (let  me  call  them)  distilled  from  the 
hearts  and  brains  of  prophetic  poets,  who  have 
^rown  exalted  during  a  life  of  crushing  eufftr- 
ings,  which  would  have  dwarfed,  gnarled, 
bhghted,  putrefied,  and  rendered  contagion- 
spreading,  more  stubborn  because  coarser 
souls"  (p.  87). 

Mr.  Solymos  calls  this,  and  much  more  of  the 
same  kind  which  follows  it,  "  poetic  ecstwies.' 
We  are  tempted  to  regard  it  as  manifesta- 
tions of  Mr.  Buskin  in  a  weak  brain. 

Most  readers  will  probably  be  amply  satis- 
fied with  the  perusal  of  Book  I. ;  but  thoee 
of  an  inquisitive  disposition  will  rejoice  to 
learn  that,  in  oxir  author's  words,  "  tbe  best 
of  the  recreative  joys  are  still  untested,  and 
the  amusing  toys  still  unpacked;"  or,  in 
plain  English,  there  are  two  Books  more, 
treating  (nominally)  the  one  of  "Men 
the  other  of  "The  Caravan."  These  are 
designed  after  the  pattern  of  the  first  book. 
There  are  the  same  weighty  sentences ;  the 
same  quotations  from  the  Greek  Testamentj- 
varied,  however,  with  one  from  "  that  noble 
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athlete,  the  present  Archbishop  of  Tork," 
and  another  from  ''  that  learned  Sybil,  Miss 
Rogers  ; "  a  murder  of  Browning  (on  p.  279) 
to  match  that  of  Herodotus  quoted  before ; 
the  same  indi£Eerence  to  space  and  subject. 

Mr.  Solymos  says  he  has  put  his  whole  heart 
and  soul  into  the  work,  and  the  admission 
almost  disarms  criticism  ;  but  one  may 
express  the  wish  that  he  had  put  his  heart 
and  soul  into  a  smaller  compass,  or,  at  least, 
within  the  bounds  of  grammar.  When  an 
author  himself  confesses  that  he  is  ''  full  of 
characteristic  angularities  like  a  cluster  of 
crjatals,"  and  that  his  words  **  may  seem 
the  weariness  of  inane  roars,"  the  reviewer 
has  little  to  add.  S.  L.  Poole. 


OURR'ENT  THEOLOGY. 


The  Cambridge  Bible  for  8c7iooJB.—8t  Luke, 
edited  by  Oanon  Earrar.  (Oambridge  TJniyer- 
iity  Presa)  The  Commentary  for  Schooh,  edited 
by  Bishop  EUioott.— S^.  Lyke,  by  E.  H.  Plump- 
tre,  D.D.  (Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  and  Oo.) 
The  all  but  simultaneous  appearance  of  these 
two  books,  in  their  respective  series,  provokes  a 
comparison  between  them.  The  second  is  sub- 
stantially a  reproduction  of  the  8t,  Luke  in  the 
larger  ''Commentary  for  English  Beaders** 
under  the  same  editorship,  but  completed  by  the 
insertion  of  notes  where  in  that  work  references 
to  the  other  Gk>8pels  sufficed,  and  carefully  revised 
throug:hout.  Of  the  two,  Canon  Farrar's  is  the 
more  instructive  and  practical.  The  small 
compass  of  the  book  restrains  the  luxuriant 
verbiage  that  is  the  weakness  of  his  larger 
works,  and  confines  the  Talmudical  illustra- 
tions, which,  as  in  them,  he  is  fond  of  giving, 
to  snch  as  are  really  relevant ;  and  a  student  of 
any  age  might  use  the  volume  with  the  sense 
that  he  was  really  learning  from  it.  The  chief 
fault  is  the  constant  desire  to  over-translate — 
to  call  attention  to  grammatical  minutiae 
which  deserve  a  passing  notice  in  reading  the 
Greek  text,  but  which  it  is  useless  to  try  to 
impress  on  "  English  readers."  From  this  Dr. 
Plumptre's  Commentary  is  free ;  in  other  re- 
spects it  is  not  so  much  less  valuable  as  less 
adapted  for  its  purpose;  e,g,y  on  iv.  20,  a 
student  wants  to  oe  told  what  a  very  subordi- 
nate official  the  "  minister  "  was,  rather  than  to 
have  a  gloss  supplied  on  ver.  22. 

The  Genetie  of  Evil,  and  other  Sermons,  By 
Samuel  Cox.  TC.  Kegan  Paul  and  Go.)  Though 
described  on  the  title-page  as  **  mainly  exposi- 
tory,'* these  sermons  have  the^character  and 
object  which  is,  of  course,  the  proper  one  for 
sermons — they  aim  at  inculcating  on  the  hearers 
the  preacher's  ideal  of  the  religious  life,  and  at 
commending  to  them  his  views  of  religious 
truth.  And  as  they  are  genuine  sermons,  not 
ashamed  of  being  so,  and  written  to  be  preached 
rather  than  to  be  read,  so  one  must  pronounce 
them  very  good  sermons — su^rgestive  even 
when  not  convincing,  and  marked  by  a  manliness 
of  tone  and  a  candour  in  recognising  the  facts 
of  human  nature  which  are  the  qualities  gene- 
rally desiderated  in  modem  preaching.  Still, 
the  author  is  hardly  as  much  in  his  element  as 
a  preacher  as  when  he  seeks  to  be  an  '<  ex- 
positor "  only.  For  one  thing,  he  is  very  much 
hampered  by  the  assumed  necessity  of  inter- 
preting in  harmony  with  his  universalist 
theology  the  passages  from  the  New  Testament 
which  appear  to  contradict  it ;  and,  for  another, 
he  is  not  free  from  the  weakness  of  moral 
judgment  to  which  universidism  is  supposed  by 
its  opponents  to  lead.  No  one,  indeed,  would 
charge  Mr.  Cox  with  underrating  the  distinc- 
tion between  holiness  and  sin;  but  it  may 
fairly  be  thought  that  he  underrates  the  distinc- 
tion botif een  saints  aud  sin^e^r?— that  he  forgets 


that  there  have  been  men  whose  religious  life 
was  habituallv  on  a  higher  level  than  that  of 
the  average  church-  or  chapel- goer,  and  that 
between  them  and  ourselves  at  our  worst  there 
is  a  difference  which,  even  if  we  do  not  hold  it 
to  be  really  infinite,  at  any  rate  is  vastly 
g;reater  than  the  difference  between  our  own 
best  and  worst,  so  that  their  experience  may 
supply  models,  but  hardly  illustrations,  of  ours. 

Studies  in  Religion  under  German  Mastera. 
By  J.  Frederick  Smith.  (Williams  and  Norgate.) 
The  title  of  this  thoughtful  little  book  de- 
scribes its  contents  very  accurately.  Having 
matured  his  own  religious  belief  ''under 
G^erman  masters,"  he  gives  us  "  Studies  "  of  the 
views  of  the  men  who  influenced  him — Sebastian 
Franck,  the  liberal  mystic  of  the  age  of  the 
Keformation,  Lessinf^,  Herder,  Goethe,  and 
Heinrioh  Lang  of  Zurich.  These  Studies  were 
made,  he  tells  us,  ''when  the  writer  was  in 
more  than  general  sympathy  with  the  thoughts 
and  aims  of  his  masters ;"  but  he  not  onlv  to 
some  extent  examines  their  doctrines  while 
stating  them — ^he  adds  at  the  end  an  "  Estimate 
of  Eesults  "  "  written  from  a  position  of  greater 
independence."  Both  sections  of  his  plan  are 
very  well  executed ;  the  small  compass  of  the 
book  is  a  proof  both  of  the  thoroughness  and 
familiarity  of  the  author's  knowledge  of  his 
"masters"  and  of  his  skill  in  summarising 
their  teaching.  And  whether  the  "estimate" 
his  readers  or  theirs  may  form  of  the  masters' 
"results" — ^their  contribution  to  the  final 
form  of  religious  thought— be  the  same  as  Mr. 
Smith's  own  or  not,  it  will  probably  be  felt  by 
most  that  he  looks  in  the  right  direction  for  what 
is  needed  to  supplement  them,  that  he  is  right 
in  recognising  that  the  first  test  of  the  true 
religion  is  that  it  shaU  give  a  raieon  d'Stre  to 
devotion.  And  he  very  properly  argues  that, 
when  men,  whose  religious  system  did  not  give 
one,  were  yet  devout,  the  conclusion  is,  not  that 
their  devotion  was  insincere  or  rested  on  self- 
deceit,  but  that  their  system  answered  imper- 
fectly to  the  conditions  of  the  problem  which 
they  rightly  recognised. 

Hebraisms  in  the  Greek  Testament,  exhibited 
and  illustraled  by  Notes  and  Extracts  from  the 
Sacred  Text  With  Specimens  of  ( 1 )  the  Infla  ence 
of  the  Septuagint  on  its  Character  and  Construc- 
tion; (2fthe  Deviations  in  it  from  Pare  Greek 
Style.  By  William  Henry  Guillemard,  D.D. 
(Cambridge:  Deighton,  Bell  and  Co.)  An 
edition  of  the  Ghreek  Testament  exhibiting— by 
means  of  altered  type  or  other  distinguishing 
marks — every  Hebraism,  every  phrase  derived 
from  or  dependent  on  the  Septuagint,  and, 
lastly,  every  deviation  from  classical  Ghreek 
through  the  natural  degeneracy  of  the  language, 
would  be  a  contribution  to  Biblical  study  of  un- 
questionable value.  Such  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  original  design  of  Dr.  Guillemard,  and 
it  must  be  regretted  that  it  has  not  been  car- 
ried out  in  Uie  present  work,  which,  as  he 
himself  points  out,  is  of  "  an  incomplete  and 
fragmentary  character."  The '  text  of  St. 
Matthew  as  previously  edited  by  him  is  here 
reproduced  entire ;  but  the  remaining  books  of 
the  New  Testament  are  represented  by  the 
merest  notes,  in  which  no  attempt  is  made  at 
completeness.  In  the  event  of  the 'original 
design  being  resumed,  we  would  suggest  that 
every  Hebraism,  however  often  it  may  recur, 
should  be  noted  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  some 
uniform  rule  should  be  observed,  which  is  not 
here  the  case.  And  why  should  not  the  quota- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament,  wherever  they 
nearly  correspond  with,  or  seem  to  be  derived 
from,  the  Septuagint,  be  printed  in  the  uncial 
characters  which  are  here  adopted  to  intimate 
the  influence  of  the  Alexandrine  version?  The 
book,  imperfect  as  it  is,  will  be  very  serviceable 
to  the  student  who  will  take  it  in  his  hands  to 
accompany  his  readiug  of  the  Qreek  Tostao^ent* 


The  English-Greek  Testameni ;  uniting  the 
Precision  of  tJ^e  Original  Greek  with  the  Text  of 
the  Authorised  Version,  By  Thomas  Newberry. 
(Bagster.)  What  is  Bnglish-Greek  ?  It  is,  in 
this  case,  the  English  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment interspersed  with  a  variety  of  ingenious 
little  marks  desired  to  enable  the  reader, 
with  the  aid  of  a  key,  to  determine  at  once  the 
grammatical  structure  of  the  original  and  give 
its  proper  force  to  each  word  or  combination 
of  words.  In  order  to  test  how  far  it  is  possible 
to  accomplish  this  object,  and  how  far  it  is  of 
use  when  accomplished,  let  us  take  a  single 
example.  Matt  ii.  7 : — "  Then  Herod,  when 
he  hsd  privily  called  the  wise  men,  enquired  of 
them  diligently  what  time  the  star  appeared." 
We  do  not  reproduce  the  marks,  but  will  faith- 
fully report.  "When  he  had,"  then,  is  made, 
by  means  of  connectinG;  hyphens,  to  appear  as 
one  word,  and  "called"  as  a  separate  word; 
whereas,  in  the  original,  "  when  he  had  called  " 
is  one  word.  The  reader  also  understands  that 
"  when  he  had  "  is  an  aorist  participle,  but  can 
think  as  he  pleases  about  "called."  In  the 
original,  "enquired  diligently  "  is  one  word,  but, 
in  consequence  of  the  intervention  of  "of 
them,"  is  not  here  so  marked.  ' '  Wise  men,"  on 
the  other  hand,  might  have  been  noted  as  a 
single  word,  but  is  not.  "Appeared,"  the 
reader  perceives,  is  in  the  Greex  a  present 
participle,  but  does  he  really  gain  anytiiing 
by  having  this  pointed  out  to  him  P  We  are  not 
making  any  complaint  of  the  book  on  the  score 
of  accuracy,  and,  though  our  example  chanced 
to  contain  one  oversight,  we  have  not  lighted 
on  more  than  one  or  two  others.  There  is, 
indeed,  abundant  evidence  of  great  industry  and 
care,  and  our  only  doubt  is  whether  they  have 
been  usefully  applied.  The  marginal  notes  are 
decidedly  the  best  purt  of  the  work ;  but  will 
the  Greek  words  now  and  then  introduced  be 
of  much  use  to  the  mere  reader  of  English- 
Greek  P 

La  VSritS  chrStienne  et  le  Doute  modeme : 
Confi^rences  donn^es  k  Paris  pendant  TExposition 
universelle,  1878,  par  la  SoQ\4t4  de  Londres  pour 
la  Defense  du  Christianisme.  (Paris:  Sandoz, 
and  Fischbacher.)  This  volume,  which  is  edited 
with  a  Preface  by  M  de  Pressens^,  represents  a 
series  of  lectures  by  eminent  French  divines 
delivered  during  the  Paris  Exhibition  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society. 
Some  of  the  lecturers,  notably  MM.  de  Pressens^ 
and  Godet,  have  probably  as  wide  a  reputation 
in  this  country  as  in  their  own.  The  lectures 
are  characterised  by  all — and  even  more  than 
all^the  French  clearness  and  lucidity  of  style. 
They  are  throughout  temperate  in  tone  and 
competent  in  treatment.  It  is  perhaps  worthy 
of  note  that  in  France  the  theory  of  evolution 
seems  to  meet  with  more  imcompromising  an- 
tagonism than  it  would  here  in  flngland.  For 
instance,  in  the  better  sort  of  English  apolo- 
getics there  would  hardly  be  found  such  a 
description  of  it  as  this : — 

"  VivoJution,  c'est^li-dlre  on  moavement  sans  cause 
et  sans  objet,  hasard  dans  son  principe,  fatality 
dans  sea  r^nltats,  et  qui  oublie  d'expliquer  seule- 
ment  ces  deux  chosee  :  la  peas^  dans  mon  esprit  eft 
la  liberty  dans  ma  consoienoe." 

Yet  M.  Doumergue  does  not  stand  alone  in  this 
view  of  evolution.  Even  M.  de  Pressens^  him- 
self seems  to  be  scarcely  more  qualified  in  hia 
opposition.  Probably  much  of  this  state  of 
feeling  is  due  to  the  influence  of  M.  de  Quatre- 
fages. 

Church  Comprehension  and  Christian  Re^union, 
By  J.  B.  Pretyman,  M.A.  (Longmans.)  In 
a  short  volume,  of  which  the  first  part  appeared 
in  substance  last  year  in  the  Contemporary 
Review,  the  author,  after  recapitulating  the 
salient  historical  points  of  the  question,  makes 
a  forcible  appeal  j&om  a  broad.  Christian,  com- 
mon-aexuse  |K)int  of  Ti^Wi  alike  to  moderate 
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Ohnrolunen  and  to  orthodox  Dissenters,  to 
terminate  the  Bcandal  of  disiimim»  to  whieh  the 
lapse  of  time  has  rendered  hoth  parties  almost 
indifilerent.  He  recapitulates  the  salient  his- 
torical points  of  the  questi<m,  showing  dleajrly 
therefrom  how  nearly,  on  more  than  one 
occasion  in  early  post-ReCormation  times,  the 
problem  reached  a  solution ;  aad  from  yarioas 
circumstances  he  argues  that  the  present 
moment  is  eq^cially  fayourable  to  xe- union,  a 
conclusion  which,  as  he  points  out,  must  be  a 
thing  to  be  desired  by  the  religions  Dissenter, 
and  which,  while  enlarging  the  bases  and  in- 
creasing the  legitimate  influence  of  the  national 
Church,  would  satisfy  ahnost  all  the  fiselings 
whidi  now  give  force  to  the  cry  for  disestablisii- 
ment. 

The  Ber.  A.  Nicholson,  LL.D.,  has  published 
ft  small  book  of  sixty  pages  on  Apostolical  Sue- 
eeanon  in  the  Church  of  Sweden  (Ri?ingtonfl) 
which  has  some  value  for  those  who  are  not 
specially  interested  in  the  theological  question 
inyolyed  in  the  discussion.  For  the  history  of 
the  change  of  religion  in  Sweden  from  Roman 
Catholicism  to  Lutheranism,  issuing  in  the 
remarkable  fact  that  Sweden  is  now  the  only 
Protestant  country  where  intolerance  of  the  old 
seyenteenth-century  type  is  still  upheld  by 
penal  laws  against  nonconformity  to  the  State 
ereed,  is  so  curious  that  students  will  gladly 
welcome  any  information  which  throws  even  a 
side-light  on  its  more  difficult  problems.  And 
this  Dr.  Nicholson  may  fairly  claim  to  haye 
supplied,  since  his  booklet  is  neither  a  transla- 
tion nor  an  adaptation  of  any  existing  Swedish 
treatise,  but  the  result  of  original  search  in 
the  Swedish  archiyes,  as  well  as  of  diligent 
study  of  such  printed  authorities  as  bear  on  the 
subject,  so  that  he  has  done  for  Swedes  them- 
selves that  which  none  of  their  native  writers 
had  anticipated  him  in  doing.  One  point  he  has 
left  obscure  (no  doubt  as  not  directly  relevant 
to  the  single  issue  with  which  he  is  occupied) — 
namely,  how  it]  was  that  King  Gustai  Wasa 
should  have  been  so  eager  to  procure  a  bishop 
from  Some  itself  only  just  before  his  final 
breach  with  the  Pope.  The  actual  changes  are 
taken  for  granted,  and  we  ace  simply  giyen 
certain  particukurs  about  the  principal  eccle* 
siastics  engaged  in  oarrying  these  changes  out, 
which  establish  the  fiact  of  strong  pressure 
haying  been  put  upon  them  to  wring  their 
reluctant  consent  to  the  King's  procesdings. 
Dr.  Nicholson  would  do  well  to  expatiate  a 
little  in  any  ftituce  edition  on  these  matters, 
for  Swedish  Ghiucoh  history  lies  so  remote  from 
the  ordinary  sanges  of  study  that  most  readers 
require  somewhat  more  help  than  he  gives  them. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Mission  of  St, 
Benedict.  By  a  Monk  of  St.  Gregory's  Priory, 
Downside.  (Hodges.)  This  is  only  a  thin 
pamphlet  of  nfty-four  pages,  but  it  contains  a 
mass  of  useful  matter.  We  apprehend  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  controversy  of  recent 
days,  there  are  but  few  people  who  really  com- 
prehend what  mediaeval  monasticism  was  Uke. 
To  suoh^  whttbevev  their  tbeological  oostome 
may  be,  this  pamphlet  will  be  usefril.  As  the 
work  of  an  aident  member  of  the  Latin  Church 
it  of  couMe  containe  passages  which  might  be 
the  text  for  endless  jangling ;  but  its  purpose  is 
historioal,  not  controversial,  and  it  raaHy  does 

Si^  moeh  condensed  information.  Snnt  Bene* 
let  was  the  founder  o£  monastioism  in  the 
West,  and  all  the  Orders  we  had  in  England 
might  have  iDohed-  upon  him,  and  indeed  most 
of  them  did  look  upon  him,  as  their  common 
father.  It  was  not  till  the  Reformation  period 
that  in  Jesuitism  a  new  and  really  independent 

Sowth  arose.  The  Appendix  contains  a  list  of 
e  principal  English  churches  dedicated  to 
Saint  Benedict,  and  a  chronological  list  of  the 
English  Benedictme  houses.  This  latter  will  be 
found  most  useful  by  students  of  local  history. 


We  would  suggest  that  if  ever  this  little  book 
reaches  a  new  edition  its  author  should  add 
after  each  name  the  volume  and  page  of  the 
Monasticon  in  which  an  account  of  the  house 
may  be  found.  It  would  not  add  more  than  a 
single  page  to  the  bulk  of  the  pamphlet,  and 
would  render  it  much  more  useful. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

Messbs.  Macmillan  Aim  Co.  haye  in  the 
press,  and  will  shortly  publish,  A  Visit  to 
Wazan,  the  Sacred  City  of  Morocco,  by  Mr. 
Bobert  Spence  Watson,  which  should  oe  of 
special  interest  at  the  present  time,  in  relation 
to  the  conference  that  has  just  been  held  upon 
the  internal  administration  of  Morocco.  Mr. 
Watson's  journey  was  of  peculiar  interest,  as 
he  was  travelling  over  ground  yery  little  known, 
and  his  visit  to  Wazan  was  the  first  that  haa 
been  made  by  any  European  proclaiming  himself 
as  such. 

It  is  announced  by  the  Spinoza  Committee 
at  the  Hague  that  the  statue  of  Spinoza  will 
probably  be  completed  and  in  its  place  in  the 
month  of  August  The  unveiling  will  take 
place  on  Oir  about  September  1,  and  foreign 
subscribers  and  members  of  local  sub-com- 
mittees are  inyited  to  attend. 

Prop.  Th.  Kolde,  whose  very  careful  work 
on  Staupitz  and  the  Augustinian  Order  in 
Germany  was  favourably  noticed  in  our  issue 
of  May  22,  is  now  visiting  and  systematically 
examining  the  archiyes  of  (Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Belgium  in  order  to  lay  them  under 
contribution  for  a  new  Life  of  Martin  Luther 
which  he  has  just  taken  in  hand.  Dr.  Kolde 
will  select  in  the  first  place  Luther's  corre- 
spondence with  his  friends  as  the  basis  of  his 
book,  and  hopes  thus  to  throw  new  light  on 
seyend  points  in  the  gpreat  Beformer's  life  and 
doctrine.  The  new  biography  will  appear  on 
the  fourth  centenary  of  Luther's  birth,  Noyember 
10,  1883. 

Mr.  Morfill  will  continue  his  series  of 
Slavonic  Essays  in  the  Westminster  Review 
which  haye  created  such  interest  abroad  by  a 
paper  in  the  next  (July)  number  on  the 
'*  Peassnt  Poets  of  Bussia." 

Mr.  David  Bogue  has  now  at  press  and  will 
shortly  publish  a  new  work,  viz,.  Birds,  Fishes^ 
and  Cetacea  of  Belfast  Lough,  by  Mr.  B.  Lloyd 
Patterson,  Vice-President  of  the  Belfast  Natural 
History  Society  and  President  of  the  Belfast 
Chamber  of  Commerce — son  of  the  late  Bobert 
Patterson,  F.B.S.  The  book  should  form  an 
interesting  and  valuable  addition  to  this  branch 
of  natural  history. 

The  third  port  of  Prof.  Skeat's  English 
Etymological  Lidianaryy  which  was  advertised 
to  appear  on  July  1,  is  nearly  ready.  It  ends 
with  the  word  "  Beduplicate."  Part  iy.  will 
probably  not  appear  for  a  year,  as  it  will  contain 
yanooB  indexes  and  word-lists,  with  a  list  of 
Aryan  roots  occurring  in  English,  tiia  prepara- 
tion of  which  will  occupy  a  considerable  time. 

The  German  journalist,  Mr.  Leopold  Katscher, 
will  shortly  publish  a  volume  of  sketches  em- 
bodying his  observations  on  life  in  London  and 
Bnglish  life  in  general. 

The  English  Dialect  Society  have  this  week 
issued  the  second  part  of  the  DicUonary  of 
English  Plant  Names,  by  Mr.  James  Bricten, 
F.L.S.,  and  Mr.  Bobert  Holland,  containing  the 
letters  F  to  O.  This  completes  the  society's 
issues  for  the  year  1879.  For  the  present  year 
the  proposed  publications  are  already  for  ad- 
vanced, and  will  probably  be  issued  together 
early  in  August  next.  They  comprise  a 
Glossary  of  Cornwall,  East  and  West,  oy  Miss 
M.  A.  Courtney  %&d  Mr,   Thomas  Q.  Couch, 


F.S.  A, ;  a  Glossary  of  Words  in  Use  in  Down 
and  Antiim.  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Pattsraon,  M.RIA, 
a  work  on  the  Dialeet  of  Leiossteishiie,  by  Dr' 
Sebastian  Eyans;  aod  a  eoUeetioa  of  Olj 
Country  and  Farming  Words,  gleaned  bvn 
various  agricultural  books,  by  Mr.  Jubm 
Britten.  The  last  will  form  the  thirtieth 
volume  of  the  society's  issues. 

Prof.  Hexrioi  has  been  appointed  to  tli« 
professorship  of  Applied  Mathematics  in  TJni. 
versity  CoHege,  London,  formerly  held  by  the 
late  Aot  Clifford .  The  professorship  of  Itafitn 
in  the  same  ooUege  is  VMsnt,  nrongh  the 
resignation  of  Prof.  Yolpe  in  eoassqiuiies  ef 
ill-health. 

Prop.  StasIiST  Jbvoks  has  in  the  pres  a 
volume  of  Stud4e»  in  JkdvcHve  Logic,  being  a 
series  of  logical  i)roblems,  exercises,  and  qiM- 
tions  prepared  with  the  view  of  placing  logic 
more  on  a  par  with  mathematics  as  an  instru- 
ment of  intellectual  training.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
fuller  development  of  the  idea  which  Prot 
Jevons  had  befere  him  in  writing  his  Elementary 
Lessons  in  Logic.  Messrs.  Maemillan  and  Oo. 
are  the  publishers. 

Certain  patriotic  Slovaks  haye  uadsrtakeD 
to  collect  the  popular  songs  current  among  thair 
fellow-countrymen,  and  to  publiah  them  vith 
their  tunes.  The  first  part  of  the  collection 
will  a^ar  in  August  As  it  ii  expected  that 
many  Sussians  and  otker  Eastern  Shave  will  be 
included  among  the  subscribers  to  the  vork, 
which  will  be  completed  in  about  twelve  parb, 
the  texts  of  the  songs  will  bs  printed  in 
**  Slavo-Buss  "  as  weU  as  in  Roman  characten. 
The  Slovaks  used  to  have  a  flourishbg  litennr 
society,  the  Matitsa  Slovenskck,  which  coold 
have  well  afforded  to  defray  the  expeosee  of  the 
undertaking.  But  the  Austrian  Govenunent 
closed  its  doors  a  few  years  ago,  andiaaaidto 
have  confiscated  its  property. 

Mb.  JoHiir  Fentoit,  whose  papers  on  Hbbrev 
Sociology  in  the  Theological  Retfiew  a  jMi  or  two 
ago  were  noticed  in  the  AcADauCT,  u  about  to 
publish  the  results  of  his  researches  in  aa  «tt| 
on  Early  Hebrew  Life.  He  will  endeavou  to 
determine  the  sociological  age  of  aome  of  the 
Pen  tateuchal  laws  apart  from  the  question  of  the 
literary  date  of  the  records.  Some  lights  teo,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  thrown  upon  the  origin  of  the 
*'  iuunoral "  storiea  of  the  Fentateooh. 

P&.  J.  JT7S8ERAin>»  as  his  last  woii  in 
England,  ia  oollecting  material  for  an  essay 
on  fourteenth-eentury  English  Pardoners  in 
general,  and  Ohauoer's  Pai^cmer  in  partioQlar, 
mr  the  Ghauoer  Society's  Essays  on  Chaoeer. 

Thb  Harness  Prize  Essays  on  the  fii^ 
quarto  of  HanM,  by  Mr.  0.  H.  Heribrd  and 
Mr.  Widgery,  will  be  published  fbrthwith  by 
Messn.  Smith,  Elder  and  do.  Both  wntors 
hold  that  the  first  quarto  repfesents  Shakspere's 
first  sketch  ot  his  play.  MBr.  Berfoid's  align- 
ment is  founded  on  the  diflbrences  in  tiie  l^* 
ing  chaoactors  in  the  first  quarto  and  their  fall 
development  in  the  second,  and  also  on  the 
hi^er  poetic  qoalitiee  of  the  oompleted  plsy* 

Dk.  W.  W.  Huntbe  will  take  the  chair  st 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Spelling  Befoni 
Association  on  the  21st  inst.  The  fint  number 
of  the  Journal  of  the  association  will  ajpear  on 
July  1,  under  the  title  of  The  Spelling  Bef^' 

Mb.  0.  E.  EoBiNSON,  whoee  yachting  Cr^ 
of  the  "  Widgeon  '*  has  had  some^opnlanty,  w 
about  to  publish  a  volume  of  poema  i-j^ 
Golden  Hind,  the  principal  i»eoe,  is  a  tale  of  tue 
Invincible  Arma^  its  scene  being  t^  1h)i«« 
coast,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swanage. 
Messrs.  Bell  will  publish  the  yolome. 

/Spirt*  GravUies,  a  very  complete  series  of 

tables  prepared  by  Dr.  Thos.  Stevenson.  i«  « 

the  press,  and  wOl  shortly  ^  pubhshed  by  Mr. 

Van  VoQDit. 

uigiiizea  oy  ^^jv^K^p^i^^ 
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Fob  the  Early-Eagluh  Text  Society  Dr. 
Uorite  ^autmanQ,  of  Gohlis  bei  Leip2dg,  is  to 
edit  the  short-line  version  of  the  verae  8ege  of 
Jerusalem.  He  knows  of  seven  MSS.  of  this 
poem— three  at  the  Bodleian:  Laud  622, 
trhioh  he  proposes  to  print,  Dighy  230,  Douce 
78 ;  one  in  tae  British  Museum,  Additional 
30036;  one  in  the  Bedford  Library;  and  one 
each  belonging  to  Lord  M onsen  and  Lord 
Oimligan.  He  will  be  much  obliged  for  infor- 
mation as  to  other  MSS.  Of  the  long-line 
alliterative  poem  on  the  same  subject,  to  be 
edited  horeatter,  six  MSS.  are  known,  the  last 
that  has  turned  up  being  in  E.  Thornton's  MS. 
Additional  310^2  in  the  British  Museum. 

SivoB  the  completion  of  his  version  of  the 
whole  Bible  in  the  Aneityumese  language,  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  that  the  Bev.  J.  Inglis  has 
prepared  a  traaslatioii  of  part  of  The  Filgrim's 
Progreaa,  aooompanied  by  some  psalms  and 
hymns  for  use  among  the  inhabitants  of  this 
litUe  island  of  the  New  Hebrides  Group. 

Ths  Bookman  states  that  Mr.  Longfellow  has 
in  head  the  libretto  of  an  opera  the  music  of 
whieh  will  be  oomposed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Oellier, 
the  author  of  The  BtiUan  o/Mochay  who  went  to 
Amsvioa  with  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sollivan,  and 
has  remained  thsre  oonduotiog  several  of  his 
wofrks. 

Kb.  J.  Thomas  Schabf  has  just  published 
at  Baltimore  a  popular  History  of  Maryland 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Day, 

TBtJBNXR's  Record  remarks,  under  the  head- 
ing of  "Bibliotheea  Boallawagiana,"  that  the 
first  time  the  word  "  Scallawag  "  has  ever  been 
seen  in  connexion  with  bibliography  is  in  the 
catalogae  of  the  maichlese  collection  of  books, 
pampUeis,  autographs,  pictures,  ftc,  relating 
to  lionnonism  and  the  Mormons,  the  ten  year? 
gatherings  of  Charles  L.  Woodward.  Messrs. 
Bangs  and  Oo,,,  of  Broadway,  New  York,  adver- 
tised the  above  books  to  be  sold  at  Yendire  on 
Januaij  19,  1880,  so  thev  are  no  doubt  long 
since  dispersed ;  but  that  does  not  do  away  with 
the  value  of  the  catalogue  as  a  biblio^phy  of 
Mormon  literature,  the  "  Saints  "  having  never 
compiled  one  of  their  own. 

Fbof.  Bedt,  of  Marburg,  who  was  delegated 
by  the  Prussian  €K>vernment  to  visit  Japan, 
will  publish  shortly  the  first  portion  of  his 
researches  on  that  country,  under  the  title  of 
Ifa^uT  wid  VoVc  des  Mikado-Reiches. 

Mrs.  Geokoe  Lillib  Cbaik,  authoress  of 
John  HaUfoMf  Gentleman^  req[uests  us  to  correct 
an  error  into  which  our  reviewer  has  fallen  in 
attributing  to  her  the  authorship  of  a  novel 
entitled  Two  Women.  The  book  in  qoestton  is 
by  Mies  Georgiana  M.  Oraik,  also  a  well-known 
Viitery  and  Mrs.  Craik^s  eousia  by  marriage. 

Mr.  Biohabd  Graht  White  is  publishing 
a  work  on  Every^Day  English  with  Messrs. 
Hougbton,  Mifi9in  and  Co.. 

M.  Yertheiheb,  author  of  a  work  on  the 
projected  marriage  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the 
Archduke  Oharles  of  Austria,  is  preparing  an 
edition  of  the  correspondence  of  Yergennes 
preserved  in  the  National  Ardiives  at  Paris. 

Messrs^  Haohette  have  just  begun  the 
publication  of  the  inedited  writings  of  Soint- 
Simon,  under  the  editorship  of  M.  P.  Faugdre. 
Xhe  first  volume^  containing  the  Pctrallile  des 
trois  premiers  Rois  Bowhons,  has  just  appeared. 
The  second  wiU  follow  speedily,  and  will  con- 
tain Les  Duchis  et  Fairies.  The  work  will  be 
complete  in  seven  volumes. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Dunlop  of  Glohsr,  aged  eighty-sight, 

Ws  learn  horn  the  New  York  NaHon  that 
Hr.  S.  W.  Pennypacker's  *' Settlement  of  Ger- 
mantown  "  is  now  nroourable  in  pamphlet  form. 
%t  contains  *^  the  first  public  protest  qtot  made 


on  [the  American]  continent  against  the  holding 
of  slaves,'*  namely,  that  sent  from  the  German- 
town  monthly  meeting  on  February  18,  1688. 
*'  to  the  monthly  meeting  at  Bichard  Warrels," 
and  bearing,  among  others,  the  signature  of 
Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  in  whose  handwriting 
the  still-preserved  document  seems  to  be. 

Prop.  Chttrohill  Babingtokt  writes  :— 
**  While  thanking  your  reviewer  of  the  Dictionary 
of  Christian  Antiquities  for  hia  f  avonrable  notice  of 
my  articles,  allow  me  to  point  out  that  he  has 
given  me  credit  for  more  than  is  my  due.  '  Money, 
a  most  erudite  paper,'  is  for  the  earlier  and  larger 
part  wholly  by  Mr.  Madden  :  and  so  far  as  the 
modem  nations  are  concernea  almost  entirely  by 
Mr.  Keary.  The  last  part,  which  treats  of  medals, 
is  my  work." 

VIRGIN  ll'T. 

Like  snnliffht  on  a  windv  mountain-side  : 
Or,  on  a  height,  snow  bathed  in  sammer  air : 
Or  like  a  drifting  cloud,  serene  and  fair : 

Or  a  white  leaping  fountain's  royal  pride 

That  scatters  radiant  gems  on  every  side — 
The  nameless  charm  of  beauty  that  these  Wear, 
Undimmed  by  sorrow,  never  worn  by  care^ 

Is  the  sole  dower  of  my  girlish  bride. 

This  elings  to  her,  this  sits  upon  her  brow. 
Perfumes  her  lip,  shoots  from  her  earnest  eye, 

Clothes  her  slight  form,  and  gloves  her  warm  white 
hand; 

Methinks  it  makes  an  angel  of  her  now. 

As  in  the  free  air  fearless  doth  she  stand. 
It  has  no  name  bat  pure  Virginity. 

Edward  Rosb. 


MAOAZntES  AAD  RBYIEWS. 

This  A^ril  number  of  the  Library  Journal 
opens  with  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Foster,  of  the  Providence  Pablic  Library,  on 
**  The  Belation  of  the  Libraries  to  the  School 
System.''  The  paper  is  addressed  to  teachers 
rather  than  librarians,  and  urges  them  to  turn 
the  minds  of  their  puolls  to  books  that  will 
illustrate  and  develop  tne  work  of  the  school- 
room. Mr.  Foster  gives  instances  in  which  the 
methods  suggested  have  been  tried  in  his  own 
and  other  cities.    Farther  on  in  the  number  are 

given  four  of  Mr.  Foster's  Heference  Lists  on 
pecial  Topics ^viz. ,  Herbert  Spencer,  Ohanning, 
International  Copyright,  and!^  Mr.  Gladston&s 
Political  Integrity.  The  usual  bibliographical 
notices  and  general  notes  conclude  the  number. 

The  latest  number  of  the  Hungarian  Beview, 
Buda-pesH  BzertiU,  contains  an  article,  by  Dr. 
Ldnczy,  on  Wirkner's  Memoirs.  In  the  course 
of  the  article,  the  writer  alludes  to  our  notice 
(Academy,  February  22,  1879,  p.  167)  of  his 
essay  on  **The  Development  of  the  Ideas  of 
Reform  in  Hungary,"  which  appeared  in  the 
lAttrarische  Berichte  aiM  Ungarn.  Dr.  Liinczy 
defends  himself  against  the  "  censure  "  which  he 
seems  to  think  conveyed  in  our  observation, 
**  The  Western  reader  will  probably  remark  that 
the  name  of  Dedk  does  not  once  occur."  The 
writer  of  the  notice  in  the  Academy  waf  very 
far  from  meaning  to  fiad  fault  with  the  omis- 
sion, but  noticed  it  as  striking  to  the  English 
reader,  whose  ideas  about  modern  Hungarian 
history  are  summed  up  in  one,  two,  or  at 
most  three  names— Dedk,  Kossuth,  and  Count 
Stephen  Szdchenyi.  In  explaining  the  omission, 
which  he  tells  us  was  also  noticed  by  the 
AUgemeine  Zeitung,  Dr.  Ldnczy  is  led  to  define 
Dedk's  position  before  1848,  when  his  great 
powers  had  been  already  recognised,  although 
his  actual  share  in  public  affairs  had  been  com- 
paratively small.  The  whole  of  the  review 
abounds  in  sabtle  and  instructive  observations, 
its  main  theme  being  the  necessity  the  future 
historian  of  Hungary  will  be  under  of  doing 
justice  to  the  conservative  officials  who  carried 
on  the  government  of  that  country  during  the 
thirty  vears  which  preceded  1848.  Dr.  Ldnczy 
would  W^  tbes9  obaoure  niartyrs  r^SQaed  from 


the  dust  of  their  own  pedantry,  modesty,  and 
loyalty. 

In*  the  Revista  Contemporanea  of  May  13 
D.  Ghauli^  announces  the  discovery  that  the 
celebrated  **  Gueva  del  Monje,"  in  the  neij^h- 
bourhood  of  La  Granja,  is  really  a  magnificent 
dolmen  forming  part  of  an  almost  perfect  mega- 
lithic  circle.  Y.  Barrantes  continues  his  valu- 
able catalogue  of  Spanish  printers  up  to  the 
year  1600;  the  present  number  includes  the 
names  from  F  to  P.  A  sketch  by  an  eye- 
witness of  a  pilgrimage  to  N.  S.  del  Pilar  in 
Zaragoza,  in  April  last,  shows  that  in  numbers  of 
devotees  the  Spanish  shrines  are  now  far  behind 
that  of  N.  D.  de  Lourdes  and  other  places  of 
pilgrimage  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 
many. An  article  by  Luis  Yidart  gives  an 
opportune  account  of  the  translations  of  Oa 
Lusiadas  of  Camoens  into  Spanish. 


BHAZSFEBE  IX  OLD  SPELLING. 

The  following  proposal  for  an  edition  of 
Shakspere  in  old  spelling  has  been  sent  by  Mr. 
P.  J.  Furnivall  to  the  members  of  the  New 
Shakspere  Society  :— 

''In  the  prospectus  of  the  New  Shakspere  Society 
issued  in  the  autumn  of  1873,  I  said,  *  It  is  surely 
time  that  the  patent  absurdity  should  cease,  of 
priuting  16th-  and  17th-oeQtury  plays,  for 
English  scholars,  in  nineteenth-centnry  spelling. 
Assuredly  the  Folio  spelling  must  be  nearer 
Shakspbre's  than  that ;  and  nothing  perpetuates 
the  absurdity  (I  imagine)  but  publishers'  thinking 
the  old  spelling  would  make  the  book  sell  less.* 

"  Acoordingfy,  all  the  editions  of  Shakspere's 
single  Plays  issued  by  the  New  Shakspere  Society 
— Romeo  and  JuUet,  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Daniel ;  Henry 
v.,  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Stone  ;  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen, 
(?  partly  Shakepere's),  by  l/tc,  Harold  Littledale  ;~ 
have  kept  the  spelling  of  the  Quarto  or  Folio  oa 
which  they  were  respectively  based.  Bat  the 
handsome  Quartos  of  the  Society,  with  their  full 
Introductions  and  Notes,  cost  so  much,  that  most 
likely  all  our  present  members  w?U  be  dead  before 
our  Society's  edition  of  Shakspere's  Plays  in  old 
spelling  can  be  completed.  Now  I,  for  one,  want 
such  an  edition,  ana  have  long  wanted  it,  every  day 
of  my  life, — a  handy,  working,  clear-type  edition, 
with  Acts,  Scenes,  Lines,  duly  numbered,  with 
Text  corrected — though  only  whefe  such  correction 
is  absolutely  necessary, — ^so  that  I  may  be  able  (as 
far  as  possible)  to  read  and  quote  Shakspere's  words 
in  the  spelling  in  which  his  contemporaries  of 
Blizabeth's  and  James  I.'s  days  rea*!  them.  To  see 
Shakspere's  words  in  Victorian  dress  is  just  as 
offensive  to  me  as  it  would  be  to  see  his  bust  or 

Eicture  in  Victorian  dress.  The  latter  ofTduce, 
einff  one  against  the  history  of  Costume  and  Art, 
would  m?et  with  such  shouts  of  contempt  that  it 
has  never  yet  been  tried,  and  never  will  be ;  but 
the  former  offence,  being  one  only  against  the 
history  of  the  English  Language,  —  which  the 
general  reader  does  not  care  one  brass  farthing 
about— is  received  with  the  utmost  complacency 
and  approval ;  and  self-satisfied  ignorance  even 
pours  scorn  on  the  proposal  to  familiarise  Shakspere- 
students  with  the  look  and  spelling  of  their 
master's  words  as  they  appeared  to  his  cdu- 
temporaries,  and  as  they  are  necessary  for  the  due 
appreciation  of  his  text.  For  instance,  if  the 
Hamlet  put  into  students*  hands  had  always  been 
founded  on  that  Second  Quarto  which  first  gave 
the  real  play  to  the  world,  and,  by  the  side  of  its 
*  dram  of  eale '  (sign.  D,  back,  p.  19),  men  had 
always  read  the  line  in  which  devil  is  twice  spelt 
•deale'— 

'The  fpirit  that  I  bane  feene 

May  be  a  deale,  and  the  deale  hath  pOwer 

T*  affnne  a  pleadng  (hape.* 

sign.  G.  (p.  42),  IL  ii.  627-9- 
who  can  doubt  that  the  parallel  deale  •  devil,  ea^  - 
evil,  would  have  gone  far  to  settle  the  meaning  of 
eale,  and  have  spared  ns  nearly  all  the  emendations 
of  that  word  ?  Agam,  if  the  text  of  the  Tempest 
had  always  printed  its 

<(?on.  But  the  rariety  of  it  is,  which  is  indeeil 
almoft  beyond  credit.  ^^P^  ^  ^^ 

8fh,    Ab  many  voool^t  rarietiee  9im\-^ 
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M  the  Fint  Folio,  p.  6,  ool.  2.  Btands,  we  ahonld 
surely  have  been  Mved  the  later  aasertion  that 
rarieiy  was  *Asother  word  indisooyerable  in  any 
genuine  play  of  Shakespeare.' 

"Mb.  HoRACi  HowABD  FuRNESS,  the  Editor  of 
the  noble  new  Variorum  edition  of  Shakspere,  has 
said  in  his  last  Yolnme— Xear,  Preface,  p.  vi.— 

'Happily,  the  day  is  fast  declining  when  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  modernise  Shakespeare's  text. 
Why  sKouid  U  be  modemited  f  We  do  not  so  treat 
Spenser.  Is  Shakespeare's  text  less  sacred  ? ' 
Surely  as  the  Stage  has  banished  GarricVs  long  wig 
and  George  IL  coat  and  ruffles,  in  Hamlet,  from 
its  boards,  we  Shakspere-students  should  turn  our 
absurd  Victorian  spelling  out  of  Shakspere's  text. 

*'  I  do  not  say  that  for  the  benefit  of  people  who 
cannot  spell,  or  whose  brains  mt  muddled  by  old 
spelling,  or  to  whom  it  is  a  hindrance,  there  should 
not  be  a  modernised  Shakspere  always  on  sale  ;  but  I 
do  say  that  for  folk  who  can  spell,  and  who  know 
that  the  English  language  has  a  history,  with  every 
phrase  of  wnioh  they  wish  to  be  familiar,  a  handy 
working  edition  of  Shakspere  in  the  spelling  of  his 
time  should  be  provided.  And  I  am  resolved  to 
provide  U,  for  the  first  time  since  Shakspere's  death. 
' '  Every  user  of  the  reprint  or  facsimile  of  the  Fint 
Folio  knows  what  an  unworkable,  un- working, 
book  it  is.  Its  want  of  proper  division  into  Acts 
and  Scenes,  its  having  no  line-numbers  or  head-line 
figures,  its  often  misrepresentation  of  the  text,  its 
turoinff  verse  into  prose,  and  prose  into  verse,  its 
need  of  continuid  correction  by  a  modem  text,  &o., 
make  it  a  '  book  of  reference '  only,  and  not  a 
working  book  for  daily,  hourly  use.  Moreover,  it 
does  not  contain  Peridea,  the  Tioo  Noble  Kinsmen, 
or  the  Poems  and  Sonnets,  It  is  not  '  SJudsspere's 
Works,*  but  only  the  greater  number  of  his 
Dramas.  It  cannot  fill  the  place  of  the  edition  that 
I  insist  is  needed. 

**  After  many  unsuccessful  tries  to  find  that  rare 
being,  a  Publisher  who  is  English-scholar  enough 
to  care  about  bringiuff  out  an  old-spelling  Shakspere, 
I  have  at  length  found  one  in  Mr.  George  Bell, 
of  London  and  Cambridge,  who,  as  an  old  member 
of  the  Philological  Society,  naturally  takes  no  mere 
trade  view  of  the  proposed  edition.  But  I  promised 
him  money-help  in  it,  either  from  the  New  Shak- 
spere Society  or  myself. 

'*  He  has  offered  to  sell  the  Society  500  large-paper 
copies  of  an  old-spelling  ShaJbspere's  Works  (edited 
by  me,  with  such  help  from  fellow- workers  in  the 
Society  as  I  can  get,*)  in  the  style  of  his  Singer's 
edition,  in  8  vols.,  bound  in  cloth,  for  35«.  a  copy, 
to  be  issued  at  not  more  than  2  volumes  a  year,  so 
as  to  suit  the  Society's  funds. f 

"The  Committee  of  the  Society  felt  that  they 
oould  not  pledge  for  four  years  nearly  half  the 
subscriptions  ol  Members,  without  first  finding  out 
whether  Members  approved  of  the  suggested 
application  of  their  money.  The  Committee  there- 
fore directed  me  to  send  a  Circular  to  every  Member 
of  the  New  Shakspere  Society  asking  him  whether 
he  would  like,  or  not,  to  have  Ss,  9d,  out  of  his 
yearly  guinea  subscription,  applied  for  four  years  to 
getting  him  two  bound  volumes  of  an  octavo  old- 
spelling  Shakspere. 

*'  Here,  accordingly,  is  the  Circular— for  the  words 
of  which  I  alone  am  evidently  responsible ;— and 
with  it  is  a  Post-Card  addressed  to  our  Honorary 
Secretary,  on  the  back  of  which  I  ask  you  to  say 
soon  that 

1.  You  wish,  or  you  don't  wish,  8s.  9d,  of  your 
Subscription  to  be  spent  in  2  vols,  of  the  old- 
spelling  Shakspere  yearly,  till  the  8  vols,  are 
out 

2.  Whether  you  will  take  the  book  at  4s.  6(2.  a 
▼olume,  from  Messrs.  G.  Bell  and  Sons,  if 
the  majority  of  our  Members  decide  that  the 
New  Shtdtspere  Society  shall  not,  as  a  Society, 
join  in  the  edition. 


*  The  basisof  each  Play  in  Quarto  and  Folio  will 
be  Quarto  or  Folio  as  either  is,  on  the  whole,  better 
than  the  other.  Of  the  Plays  only  in  the  Folio, 
that  will  of  course  be  the  basis-text.  Every  change 
from  the  basis-text  will  be  plainly  marked,  and  the 
reading  altered  will  be  ^iven  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
The  collations  will  not  include  mistakes,  or,  unless 
exceptionally,  emendations. 

t  The  edition  wi^  besold  to  the  pul^lio  too. 


"  I  need  not  say  that  I  hope  you  will  answer  Yes 
on  both  points  ;  but  whether  or  not,  the  old-spelline 
edition  will  be  put  through,  if  health  of  body  and 
mind  is  left  to  me. 

<*  FrBDK.  J.  FURNIVALL. 

"23  Me^,  1880. 

**  P.  S.  Any  friend  of  yours  can  have  the  book  on 
the  same  terms  as  yourself." 


THE   "AGAMEMNON"    OF  AES0HYLU8  AT 
OXFOED. 

On  June  3  the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus  was 
performed  in  the  original  Greek  in  the  hall  of 
Balliol  College   by   members   (mostly  under- 
graduate) of  Balliol,  Trinity,  Merton,  Corpus, 
and  New  College,  assisted  in  the  matter  of 
dresses  and  mise  en  sckne  by  Mr.  Bume  Jones 
and   Prof.  Bichmond.      Th%    attempt   was  a 
courageous  one,  and  successful  beyond  all  that 
the  actors  or  their  friends  had  dared  to  antici- 
pate.   We  hope  that  it  may  be  the  precursor  of 
fresh  efforts  in  the  same  direction,  for  nothine 
can  be  better  calculated  to  transport  the  mind 
from  the  region  of  criticism  into  that  of  enjoy- 
ment,  to  make  us  forget  our  grammar  and 
analysis  in  the  happy  air  of  magnificent  poetry. 
What  will  they  do  with  the  chorus?  was  a 
question  asked  with  misgiving  by  many  before 
the  performance,  and  no  doubt  the  chorus  was 
the  difficulty.       Nothing,    however,  deserves 
more  praise  than  the  way  in  which  this  part 
of  the  problem  was  dealt  with.    A  few  bars 
of  austere  music  were  composed  by  Mr.  Parratt, 
the  admirable  organist  or  Ma^dieilen  College, 
for  the  beginning  of  the  opening  chorus,  and 
for  the  short  strain  sung  just  before  Agamem- 
non's cry  is  heard.    The  rest  was  partly  recited 
in  monotone,  ending  with  a  simple  cadence, 
partly  spoken  as  dialogue,  distributed  among 
the  fifteen  members  of  we  chorus.    Thus  these 
wonderful    choric    odes,    which    enshrine   the 
golden  thoughts  and  music  won  by  the  genius 
of  Aeschylus    from  the  rough  ore  of  Greek 
legend,  produced  something,  we  may  hope,  of 
their  legitimate  effect  in  sustaining,  setting  off, 
and  varying  the  simple  action  of  the  tragedy. 
We  oould  have  wished  for  a  little  more  of  Mr. 
Parratt's  music,  and  a  little  less  monotone ;  but 
the  idea  of  assigning  parfcs  of  the  chorus  as 
dialogue  to  different  speakers  was  an  excellent 
one.  A  difficulty  which  might  havebeenregarded 
as  almost  insoluble  was  got  rid  of,  much  interest 
was  created  and  sustained,  and  much  creditable 
acting  was  brought  out  by  this  simple    and 
happy  device.    It  should  be  added  that  the 
action  and  by-play  of  some  of  the  members  of 
the  chorus  was  m  our  opinion  as  good,  perhaps, 
as  anything  in  the  whole  performance. 

The  part  of  Clytaemnestra  was  taken  by  Mr. 
F.  B.  Benson,  of  New  CoUeg^,  whose  concep- 
tion of  the  character  was  in  all  respects  a 
worthy  one.  Mr.  Benson's  delivery  was  at 
times,  perhaps,  somewhat  deficient  in  variety 
and  play  of  voice;  but  the  dignity,  reserve, 
and  refinement  of  his  manner  and  action 
showed  that  his  idea  was  quite  adequate  to  the 
presentation  of  a  great  tragic  rdle,  A  somewhat 
different  remark  suggests  itself  with  regard  to 
the  presentation  of  the  part  of  Cassandra,  by 
Mr.  Q-.  Lawrence,  of  Corpus.  Mr.  Lawrence 
has  a  voice  of  great  beauty  and  flexibility,  and 
we  therefore  at  times  looked  for  more  variety 
in  his  acting  of  a  part  in  which  variety  is  an 
essential  element.  There  was  much  beauty  and 
pathos  in  his  delivery  of  many  passages,  but  to 
some  he  failed,  we  thought,  to  give  the  due 
emphasis  and  relief.  This  was  notably  the  case 
in  his  rendering  of  the  lines  beginning-^ 
*OpfiT€  ro^Sc  rohs  96fiois  i^fiivovs, 
Vliovs,  hy^ipMV  'K'poa'^tptis  fiopipi&fuunv* 
With  more  advantages  of  voice  and  delivery  than 
Mr.  Benson,  Mr.  Lawrence  hardly  struck  us 
as  coming  so  near  to  realising  the  awful  and 
beautiful  conce|>tion  of  AeschyluQ.  . 


Agamemnon  (Mr.  Bruce,  of  Balliol)  wu 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  reason  of  hia 
chariot,  which  was  symbolised  by  a  wheel 
appearing  at  the  right  corner  of  the  sttga. 
Thus  he  had  to  dedaim  from  an  obsouie  cornflr, 
and  never  arrived  at  the  centre  of  the  situation. 
We  could  have  wished  that  the  business  of  \h» 
chariot  and  of  Agamemnon's  descent  upon  the 
stage  oould  have  been  differently  mansged. 
Agamemnon  must,  of  course,  descend  upon  the 
purple ;  the  Queen  will  not  be  satisfied  till  she 
has  induced  him  to  walk  upon  purple  like  aa 
Oriental  despot,  and  thus  provoke  the  jealousy 
and  insult  tne  majesty  of  the  gods.  He  has 
already  outraffed  her  maternid  love;  perhapi 
(she  may  think)  the  gods  will  look  with  moie 
favour  on  her  deed  if  Agamemnon  oommiti 
himself  irretrievably  in  their  sight : 

thBhs  ytv4irBw  xop^vp6<rrpttroi  vdpos, 
is  iw/ji*  &cXirroir  &s  &ir  riyrrreu  ^liai. 
If  the  chariot  cannot  be  abolished,  as  is  perbaiM 
to  be  wished,  the  meanin|[  of  this  very  antique 
and  characteristic  scene  might  at  least  be  better 
brought  out.  There  should  be  some  better  way 
of  suggesting  the  purple-oovered  ground  than 
the  unrolling  of  a  few  yards  of  red  cloth. 

We  wiU  conclude  with  another  expresdon  of 
the  hope  that  this  attempt  may  not  oe  the  last 
of  its  kind.     The  freshness,  refinement,  and 
simplicity  of  the  aoting,  together  with  the  general 
beauty  of  the  costumes  and  the  grouping,  fairly 
carried  away  the  audience ;  and  not  the  least 
pleasant  reflection  which  was  left  on  oar  minda 
was  this,  that  poetic  feeling,  eduoatioo,  and  re- 
finement will  after  all  carry  an  actor  a  great  way 
towards  the  effective  representation  of  tragio 
parts,  without  the  dressing  of  false  oonyen* 
tionalism  which  a  lon^*  fEoniliarity  with  the 
London  stage  might  make  us  think  esaential 
to  the  very  existence  of  tragic  aoting.   There 
the  mirror  is  indeed  held  up  to  Natore;  bat 
the  mirror  is  too  often,   alas  I  shaped  hkd  a 
spoon,  and  the  image  distorted  aooordiii^iy' 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DISCOYBBY  OF  SAYA^A'S  GOmCENTABY  ON  THE 
ATHABYA-YEDA. 

Oxford :  Jane  5, 1880. 

I  have  jtist  read  Prof.  Shankar  Pandurang 
Pandit's  able  and  interesting  letter  on  the 
discovery  of  a  MS.  of  S&y ana's  Commentary  on 
the  Atharrayeda-samhita,  and  I  feel  tempted 
to  say  again  what  I  said  the  other  day,  when  I 
had  to  announce  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit 
texts  in  Japan,  **  It  never  rains  but  it  pours.*' 
After  we  had  been  looking  for  years  for  a  single 
M3.  of  8&yana*s  Commentary  on  the  so-called 
Fourth  Veda,  the  same  week  brings  us  tidings 
of  the  discovery  of  two  MS8.  That  a  Comment- 
ary by  S&yana  or  Mctdhava  on  that  Veda  had 
once  existed  oould  hardly  be  doubted,  but  in 
reply  to  Tei>eated  enquiries  addressed  by  me  to 
my  friends  in  India  1  always  received  the  same 
answer,  Non  eei  inventum.  The  reason  why  I 
did  not  give  up  my  belief  in  the  existence  of 
Biic\i  a  Commentary  was  because,  so  far  back  as 
1B46,  in  some  statistic  accounts  of  Yedic  litera- 
ture sent  to  Mr.  J.  Muir,  and  published  by  him 
in  the  JouttmI  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
not  only  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  Commen- 
ary,  soil,  M&dbava,  but  the  number  of  lines  of 
bis  Commentary  on  the  Samhitd  and  on  the 
Br&hmana  was  mentioned — yiz.^  80,000  for  the 
former,  20,000  for  the  latter.  That  information 
seemed  to  me  so  important  that  I  thought  it 
right  to  call  the  attention  of  Sanskrit  scholars 
to  it  afresh,  particularly  of  those  who  were 
exnlorine  India  in  search  of  MSS.,  and  had  it 
published  therefore  once  more  in  my  Introduction 
to  the  Sdenceof  Religion,  1873.  p.  109.  But  though 
my  friends  Dr.  Btihler,  Kielhorn,  Burnell,  and 
others  have  kept  a  keen  look-out  for  **  SHyana  on 
the  Athar^a-veda,"  and  though  rumours  of 
its  existence  reached  them  from  time  to  time, 
nothing  tangible  has  ever  come  to  light.  So 
late  as  March  10,  1874,  Dr.  Burnell,  that  most 
indefatigable  explorer  of  the  ancient  literature 
of  India,  wrote  to  me  from  Mangalore:— 
'*For  the  same  reason  I  doubt  the  report  of 
the  Benares  Brahmans  to  Dr.  Muir  about  an 
Atharva-yeda  Commentary.  I  have  so  often 
had  tales  told  me  quite  as  precise  which  I 
have  ascertained  afterwards  to  be  untrue  that 
I  am  very  little  inclined  to  believe  mere 
assertions."  (See  Preface  to  the  sixth  volume 
of  my  edition  of  Big- Veda,  p.  xvii.  note. )  No  w^ 
at  almost  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Y.  N.  Narsi- 
maiyeogar  disoovered  the  MS.  in  Nandi  N&gari 
described  by  Prof.  Shankar  Pandurang  Pandit, 
Dr.  Biihler  writes  to  me  that  he  had  an  offer 
from  a  learned  Brahman  at  Madras  of  a  copy 
of  S&yana's  long-sought-for  Commentary  on  the 
Atharva-veda,  written  in  the  Q-rantha  alphabet. 
While  the  oopy  in  Nandi  N&gari  is  incomplete, 
that  in  Qrantha  is  said  to  be  oomplete,  so  that 
Dr.  Biihler  hopes  we  may  at  last  obtain,  not 
only  the  missing  Kunt&pa  h^mns,  but  also  a 
more  readable  text  of  the  nmeteenth  book  of 
the  Atharva-veda  than  that  Idtherto  accessible. 

In  the  same  letter  ^ated  Ahmedabad,  May  7, 
1880)  in  which  Dr.  Biihler  informs  me  of  the 
disoovery  of  the  On^itba  l^*  of  B^jms,  he 


sends  me  several  other  items  of  information 
which  maybe  of  interest  to  Sanskrit  scholars,  and 
which  I  feel  at  liberty  to  publish.  **  Among 
our  new  finds,"  he  writes,  **  you  will  see  a  long 
list  of  Yedica.  There  is  a  Pada-p&^^a  of  the 
Mantras  of  the  Maitr^yanty^  Samhit^,  which  is 
unique.  It  seems  most  opportune,  as  Dr. 
Schroeder  intends  publishing  the  book.  I 
found  that  in  Gujerat,  north  of  the  Narmadd, 
there  are  still  many  Maitrdyaniyas,  among  them 
three  so-called  Suklas,  who  recite  the  whole 
Samhit^  from  day  to  day.  The  others  know 
little  of  their  sacred  writings.  The  Northern 
Atharvavedins  are  really,  as  the  Zarana-vyilha- 
bhashya  asserts,  all  Paippalsldins.  But  as  they 
have  lost  their  books  they  study  the  5aunaka- 
Samhitfi  or  the  Sawihita  of  any  other  Yeda." 
**  What  I  have  bought  this  year  of  Vedica  con- 
sists of  nearly  one  hundred  numbers.  Por  the 
other  /Sf^stras  there  is  also  some  new  material, 
even  some  historical  texts,  and  such  scarce 
works  as  the  Pa^A^asiddhSntik^  of  Yar^hamihira. 
The  iS&svata  Kosha,  according  to  Aufrecht  the 
oldest  Kosha,  has  been  found.  A  little  time 
a^o  a  portion  of  a  very  old  MS.  of  Sdyana's 
Commentary  on  the  Kig-veda-samhitft  was 
brought  to  me.  It  is  written  initio  aaec  XV ! 
I  collated  some  passages  with  your  edition, 
and  found  that  the  MS.  belonged  to  what  you 
designate  as  the  C.  family.  It  is  wonderful  that 
that  family  should  be  so  old.  I  shall  go  on  col- 
lating some  more  of  it." 

The  same  letter  contains  some  very  important 
information  about  the  discovery  of  new  inscrip- 
tions and  their  bearing  on  the  date  of  Buddha's 
death  in  477  bo.  ;  but  in  regard  to  these 
matters  I  do  not  like  to  anticipate  Dr.  Bdhler's 
own  statements. 

What  is  a  matter  of  real  congratulation  in 
these  discoveries  is  that  they  have  been  made 
on  the  very  spot  where  they  were  expected  to 
be  made,  and  that  hope  deferred  has  at  last 
been  rewarded.  We  seldom  find  what  we  are 
looking  for  in  exactly  the  place  where  we  think 
it  ought  to  be,  and  therefore  the  discovery  of 
Sdya?ia's  Commentary  on  the  Atharva-veda, 
after  thirty-four  years  of  search,  in  the  South  of 
India,  t.e.,  in  exactly  the  locality  where  it 
ought  to  have  been,  like  the  discovery  of 
Sanskrit  texts  in  Japan,  is  the  best  encourage- 
ment that  oould  have  happened  in  this  field  of 
research. 

I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  stating  that 
not  only  Japan  but  China,  too,  is  at  last  sur- 
rendering some  of  the  literary  treasures  which, 
beginning  with  the  first  century  of  our  era,  and 
not  with  the  seventh,  were  poured  into  it  from 
India.  I  have  now  the  Sanskrit  text  of  the 
Ya(/ra-A;A;^edika  and  some  other  Siitras  pub- 
lished in  China,  and  I  hope  soon  to  find  leisure 
to  report  more  fully  on  those  new  trouvailles, 
F.  Max  Mijlleb. 


*  SAiarr  loy  "  in  ohaxjoeb. 

Oambridjre :  Jane  7, 1880. 
I  do  not  wrife  this  so  much  by  way  of  re- 
joinder as  by  way  of  contributing  new  obser- 
vations ;  the  more  evidence  we  have  the  better. 
It  is  now  clear,  at  any  rate,  that  if  Saint  Loy 
is  a  saint  at  all,  he  is  St.  Eligius.  We  have  got 
rid  both  of  "  St.  Louis  "  and  of  the  **  &c."  His 
name  was  very  well  known,  as  is  clear  from  the 
quotations  already  given,  to  which  I  add  some 
more. 

**  Sam  makis  offrande  to  sanct  Eloye, 
That  he  thare  hors  may  weill  coauoye." 

Lyndesay,  Monarches  1.  2,367. 

**  And  Loye  the  smith  doth  looke  to  horse,  and 
smithes  of  all  degree. 
If  they  with  iron  meddle  here,  or  if  they  golde- 
smithes  bee." 
Barnaby  Qooge  ;  as  cited  in  Brand's  Popular 
Antiquities,  on  "All  the  Holy  Angels." 

« When  St.  Eloy  ^who  is  the  saint  for  smiths) 


doth  hammer  bis  irons,  is  he  not  instead  of  Gr^d 
Yulcan?"— "World  of  Wonders,"  in  Brand. 

I  notice  this  in  order  to  show  that  the  patron 
saint  of  goldsmiths  and  of  farriers  was  the  same. 

That,  m  the  line  about  the  carter,  the  metre 
absolutely  requires  the  reading  Eloy  is  not 
proved.  That  is  the  very  point  under  dis- 
cussion. It  has  yet  to  be  explained  why  all 
the  MSS.  (I  mean  the  Six-text  and  Harleian) 
have  Loy  without  exception ;  and  the  old  edi- 
tions of  1532  and  1561  (to  which  alone  I  have 
access  just  now)  have  the  same.  This  ia 
ignored  as  being  an  inconvenient  fact.  If.  iu 
the  one  passage,  we  are  bound  to  read  Eloy 
because  all  the  MSS.  have  Loy,  we  are  equally 
bound  to  do  so  in  the  other. 

We  are  now  introduced  to  a  new  canon  ;  wo 
are  told  that  seint  is  monosyllabic  when  mas- 
culine, and  dissyllabic  when  feminine.  Botb 
assertions  are  contradicted  by  evidence. 

1.  When  feminine,  it  is  commonly  dissyllabioy 
as  in  "0  seinte  Marie,  ben'cite;"  B.  1974, 
But  not  always,  as  is  clear  from  t^e  following  :— 

"  Thou  mene  I,  mayde  and  martir,  seynt  Ceoilie  ;  *' 

G.  28.     (And  G.85.) 
**  When  ended  was  the  lyf  of  eeint  Cecile  ; " 

Q.  554. 
The  explanation  is  obvious ;  human  ingenuity 
cannot  hitch  aeint^  Cecilie  into  a  line. 

2.  When  masculine,  it  is  commonly  mono- 
syllabic. But  Mr.  Ellis  has  pointed  out  at 
least  one  remarkable  exception  beside  the  two 
under  discussion. 

"  That  seijd  Peter  hadde,  when  that  he  wente  ;  '* 

A  697. 
The  difficulty  here  is  so  great  that  Tyrwhitt 
actually  invented  the  impossible  form  Thatte 
for  That,  1  suspect  the  truth  to  be  (but  only 
offer  it  as  a  conjecture)  that  Chaucer  used  seint 
or  aeinte^xiat  as  he  pleased,  without  any  regard 
to  gender— just  as  he  used  ost  or  osU  for  ho$t, 
/6rtun*  or  fortiink  for  fortune^  and  the  like  (see 
my  Introduction  to  the  Prioress's  Tale,  p.  Ixiv.). 
It  is  clear  we  cannot,  from  the  form  used,  infer 
the  gender.  I  know  of  no  instance  in  Chaucer 
in  which  the  gender  of  an  adjective  is  marked 
by  difference  of  form ;  the  assumption  that  it 
is  so  here,  is  pure  guess-work.  I  note  that 
Q-ower  has  comun,  feminine,  butcoTnun^,  neuter  ; 
C.  A.  i.  216,  iii.  152. 

On  the  use  of  loy  in  the  sense  of  law^  it  ia 
necessary  to  note  these  facts. 

1.  When  Chaucer  wants  to  use  this  word,  ho 
calls  it  lay. 

"  He  kepte  his  lay  to  which  that  he  was  sworn  ;  '* 

P.  18.     (And  in  B.  572.) 
"  And  seyde  him,  that  she  wolde  reneye  hir  lay  ;  '* 

B.  375. 

As  it  rhymes  with  day,  there  is  no  mistake. 

2.  Everyone  else  calls  it  lay ;  see  the  refer* 
ences  in  Stratmann,  s.  v.  lei, 

3.  If  lay  be  the  An^lo-French  form,  what  is 
loy?  Mr.  Nicol  could  tell  us.  If  it  be  a 
Parisian  form,  it  is  remarkable  that  Chaucer 
himself  cuts  us  off  from  this  supposition. 

"  For  French  of  Paris  was  to  hire  nnknowe ; " 

A  126. 

Owing  to  these  difficulties,  I  am  still  inclined 
to  think  that  hy,  in  this  passage,  means  pre- 
cisely what  it,  admittedly y  means  in  the  other 
about  the  carter.  I  cannot  see  the  difficulty 
when  we  remark  that  it  was  usual  to  mention 
the  holy  name  as  well  as  that  of  a  saint. 
Examples  :— 

"  Now  for  the  love  of  God  and  of  seint  John  ;  " 
ed.  Tyrwhitt,  1.  4,438. 
"  Now,  dame,  qnod  he,  by  God  and  by  seint  John;* 

5.746. 
"  Wei  met,  quod  he,  by  God  and  by  seint  Jame ; 

7,025. 
«  As  gonne-oloth,  by  God  and  by  seint  John  ;  " 
igiiizea  oy  %^JK_/v^p^Lv7,8a^ 

And  so  on ;  see  I.  6,065,  fto. 
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For  a  speoimeii  of  a  woman's  oath,  we  may 
3u>te:— 

<*  Aha,  by  God,  I  have  my  tale  again ; " 

6,166. 

These  are  sufficient  samples  of  strong  language. 
I  haye  already  explained  that  the  Prioress  did 
not  swear^  like  a  carter ;  she  omits  the  sacred 
name,  which  just  makes  all  the  difference. 

Why  Ohaucer  pitched  upon  the  name  of  Loy 
we  need  not  too  curiously  enquire.  It  suffices 
that  he  stands  on  a  far  lower  level  than  the 
saints  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  early 
Church,  although  (as  Sir  T.  More  says)  his  day 
came  to  be  more  thought  of  than  even  Easter- 
day  itself.  He  is  not  necessarily  mentioned,  as 
cmggeeted,  with  reference  to  the  stumbling  of 
the  Prioress's  horse,  because  Chaucer  seems 
rather  to  be  describing  her  in  her  daily  life  when 
not  on  horseback.  But,  if  we  must  invent  a 
reason,  we  may  say  that  he  was  the  patron  saint 
of  goldsmiths,  and  her  only  fault  was  a  trifling 
lore  of  finery. 

**  Full  fetis  was  hir  doke,  as  I  was  war ; 
Of  imal  oorall  about  hir  arm  she  bar 
A  paire  of  bedes  ganded  al  with  grene. 
And  thereon  heng  a  broche  of  gold  fal  shene,"  &o. 

Hers  was  no  common  brooch,  but  a  triumph  of 
Bt  Eligius*  art,  with  a  crowned  A  and  a  con- 
spicuous legend. 
Briefly,  the  new  suggestion  seems  to    me 

?uite  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  unproyen.    See 
^  Flowman^  c.  yii.  28-50. 

Waltbb  W.  Skbat. 


DB.  smith's   **  DIOTIOITARY  OF  C3HRISTIAN 

ANTiaXTITIES." 

47  PjiI«bA  B«a4,  Higlilmfr  ir«w  Pwk,  N. : 
Jum8,1880. 

In  connexion  with  Dr.  Littledale's  siurgestire 
eritidsras  of  the  second  Tolume  of  l£e  Die- 
Uonary  of  ChrisHan  Antiquities  in  your  last 
number,  i  should  be  glad,  while  very  sensible 
of  the  lenienoy  of  his  strictures,  to  say  one 
word  by  way  of  self-exculpation. 

As  the  volume  approached  completion,  the 
editor— to  whose  judgment  and  advice  I  have, 
in  common,  I  apprehend,  with  many  of  tiie 
oontributors,  been  under  no  slight  obl^^ation — 
found  the  amount  of  material  assuming  so  lai^ 
an  aggregate  as  to  render  a  process,  not  simply 
of  pruniog,  but  of  excision,  necessary,  even  in 
those  articles  which  had  already  been  sent  to 
press.  Under  these  oiroumstanoes,  my  article 
on  *'  Pope  "  was  curtailed  by  nearly  one-fourth, 
and  there  thus  disappeared  much  of  that 
"  ante-Nicene  evidence"  which  Dr.  Littledale 
desiderates.  This  was  not  the  only  one  of 
my  contributions  which  suffered  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  the  cuttiog  down  of  the  articles 
generally  had  become  unavoidable. 

J.  Bass  MuLLnraxA. 


QNEISSEZr. 

Orooa,  Ireland :  Jane  8, 1880. 
I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  any  petrolo- 
gist  would  sena  me,  to  the  above  address,  his 
experience  in  reference  to  the  rocks  called 
♦•  Gneissen  "  by  Cotta,  or  **  quarf z  rock  "  by 
Jokes  and  others— the  rooks  which,  in  the 
Qeolo^y  o/IrekMd,  I  have  included  among  the 
eniptiTe  rocks.  Such  a  classification,  I  am 
aware,  is  scoffed  at  by  many  chemists  and 
geologists,  yet,  in  every  place  where  I  have 
observed  them  in  Ireland,  they  partake  more  of 
the  nature  of  eruptive  than  of  metamorphio 
rocks.  G.  H.  Kinahak. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOB  NEXT  WEEK. 

XovvAT.  Jane  14,  8  p.m.    YiotorU  Institate:  Paper  bj 
LordO'KellL 


of  Popalatton  in  England  and  Walee,"  by  B.  Prioe 

8.30  pm.  Zoolosioal:.  <*0n  AddiHons  to  the 
ICeiuillvrle  during  the  Month  of  Kay/'  by  the  Seeretarj ; 
"  On  the  Anatomy  of  Lepto9oma  aiseolort"  by  W.  A. 
Forbes;  "On  Anteehinomyi  and  its  AIUah,"  by  E.  B. 
Alston ;  **  On  Some  New  or  Bare  Species  of  Cbiroptera  in 
the  Ooueetton  of  the  Gdttingen  Mnsetim,*'  by  G.  E.  Dobeon. 
WsDHBsnAT,  Jane  18,  7  p.m.    Meteorologioal. 

7.80  p.m.    Edooatlon  Sooiaty :  "  Oomeaiufl,"  by  0.  H. 


8.80  p.m.   Oeoirrapbieal :  '*  The  BSghwar  lima 
Xndiis  to  Oandahar,**  by  Sir  Biehatd  Temple,  Bart. 
»P4T,  June  19, 7.4^  p.m.   StatUtiaa:  ''On  the  Inor 


the 


Tf«>P4T, 


TnuasnAT,  Jane  17, 4.80  p.m.    Boyal. 

7  p.m.    Numismatic :  AnniTersary. 

8  pm.  Linnean:  *<0n  a  Stridolating  Organ  In 
Lymphia  Urrieola  and  in  Bieatoda  guttata,**  by  F.  M. 
Oampbell ;  **  On  Two  Oases  of  Ineorporatiaai  by  SpoBges 
of  Spiooles  foreign  to  them,"  by  8.  0.  Bidley ;  **  On  Oer- 
tafn  Glands  in  the  Manillae  of  Spiders,"  by  F.  M.  Oamp- 

8  p  m.    Obemiesl. 
8.30  p.m.    Antiquaifee. 
Fbibat,  Jnae  18.  8  p.m.    Philologioal :  <*0n  Borne  Yooabn- 
lariss.of  Polabisfa,*'  by  W.  B.  MordU. 


SCIENCE. 

OUBBENT  SdENTIFlC  UTEBATUBE. 

Ledure  Notes  on  Physics,  By  Charles  Bird, 
B.A.,  F.B.A.S.  (Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Oo.) 
The  author  of  these  notes  had  apparently  two 
objects  in  view  in  printing  them — viz.,  to  supply 
teachers  with  the  basis  of  a  course  of  lessons 
and  schoolboys  with  ready-made  notes  of  lee 
tures  to  be  learned  by  heart.  We  cannot 
imag;ine  of  what  use  the  book  is  likely 
to  be  to  teachers.  It  presents  no  new  experi- 
ments or  improvements  in  old  onee,  nor  has  it 
any  merits  in  the  way  of  arrangement.  It  is 
merely  a  collection  of  statements  of  fact  and 
definitions  taken  from  the  ordinary  text-books. 
To  Mr.  Bird's  own  pupils  the  book  may 
possibly  be  of  service,  as  it  will  saye  them 
the  trouble  of  taking  notes  of  his  lectures.  But 
to  students  in  general  it  will  be  valueless;  it 
may  be  even  pernicious,  unless  they  have 
a  teacher  at  hand  to  explain  its  vague  and 
incomplete  statements  and  correct  its  blunders, 
which  are  more  numerous  than  we  eould  have 
believed  possible  in  so  small  a  volume.  We 
will  enumerate  a  few  of  them.  On  the  seoond 
page  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air  is  stated  to  be 
given  by  the  formula  t;=^*  x  1*41,  which 
is  incorrect,  and  if  correct  would  be  incomplete 
since  the  temperature  is  not  given.  A  few 
pages  farther  on  we  are  told  &at  a  Ghladni 
square  plate  may  diyide  into  any  even  number 
of  segments!  On  the  top  of  p.  46  is  the 
following  astounding  sentence: — ''The  term 
tempercUure  is  employed  to  express  the  heat  ia 
a  substance  which  is  evident  u>  the  touch."  It 
would  be  difficidt  to  cram  more  false  teaching 
into  so  short  a  sentence.  The  author  confounds 
temperature  and  heai,  and  for  an  evidence  of 
temperature  refers  to  the  sensation  of  touch. 
The  error  involved  in  the  statement  that 
calcium  was  discovered  by  Bunsen  and  Kirch- 
hoff  (p.  33)  is  trifling  in  comparison.  It  is 
stated  on  p.  79  that  an  electrical  condenser  *^  is 
an  instrument  consisting  of  two  insulated  con- 
ductors, one  of  which  is  moveable,  separated  by 
a  non-conductor/'  and  immediately  afterwards 
"  that  the  amount  of  electricity  which  a  [Leyden] 
jar  can  store  up  depends  inversely  on  the  square  of 
the  thickness  of  the  glass.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  squares."  Mr.  Bird  ought 
to  know  that  the  charge  of  a  Leyden  jar  does 
not  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  thickness 
of  the  glass,  and  that  if  it  did  the  law  of 
squares  would  not  be  re^onsible.  Again, 
'*the  striking  distance — ^that  is,  the  interval 
across  which  the  two  electricities  of  a  jar  will 
leap— depends  on  the  amount  of  the  charge^  and 
on  the  extent  of  the  coatings  over  which  it 
is  spread.''  Surely  the  latter  determines  the 
former ;  and  has  the  potential  of  the  jar  nothing 
to  do  with  the  striking  distance?  On  the 
same  page  with  the  last  quotation  we  are  told 
that  electrometers  are  instruments  for  comparing 
different  quantities  of  electricities.  But  we 
need  quote  no  farther.  The  book  is  full  of 
errors.    Eren  when  the  autl^or  is  i^ot  aoti;^illy 


wrong,  his  language  is  so  loose  and  inaccurate 
as  often  seriously  to  mislead.  We  might  gire 
many  instances  in  proof  of  this  tsssrtion,  but 
it  is  unnecessary.  The  passages  we  hare 
already  quoted  will  probably  be  enough  to  show 
that  Mr.  Bird  is  scarcely  suited  to  write  a  text. 
book  for  the  guidance  of  students  in  phjWGa. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  volume— and  the 
only  useful  portion  of  it— oonaiets  of  questions 
set  in  the  Science  and  Art  Department  Ex- 
aminations, 1867-79.  These  have  always  been 
readily  accessible,  but  it  is  well  to  hays  them 
in  a  collected  form. 

The  Care  of  the  Insane  and  their  Legal  Control. 
By  John  Charles  Bucknill,  M.b.,  F.RS. 
(MacmiUan.)  This  is  a  collection  of  articles, 
revised  and  enlarged,  which  appeared  anony- 
mously in  one  of  the  medical  journals  daring 
the  course  of  last  year.  The  name  of  thsir 
distinguished  author  will  ensure  for  them  i 
larger  audience  and  a  wider  ran^  of  influenoe 
than  they  could  haye  attained  to  m  their  originil 
form.  For  the  numerous  evils  inherent  in  our 
existing  system  of  provision  for  the  insane  of  the 
middle  and  upper  class — evils  exposed  witii  great 
fullness  of  illustration  and  detail— Dr.  Bucknill 
regards  the  substitution  of  State  for  prirate- 
adventure  asylums  as  the  only  ade<iuate  remedy. 
A  yer^  considerable  proportion  of  insane  personi 
now  in  confinement  might  and  should,  he 
believes,  be  set  at  liberty.  Not  dangerous 
either  to  themselves  or  to  others,  the  control 
and  guidance  they  require  would  be  suffidentlj 
provided  in  many  private  families.  Tkeir 
mental  and  moral  condition  would  be  improTed 
and  their  happiness  greatly  increased  hy  allov* 
ing  them  to  miogle  with  their  sane  fellov- 
creatures  in  domestic  Hfe.  There  would  then 
be  left  only  two  classes  of  lunatics  requiiing 
incarceration — ^those  who  are  destitute  and  those 
who  are  not ;  and  there  ou^ht,  accordingly,  to 
be  only  two  authorities  to  atuninister  thelonacy 
laws,  and  two  laws  for  them  to  adminifto,  as 
they  severally  regard  these  two  distinct  disaes 
of  the  insane.  The  destitute  would  be  undsr 
the  care  of  the  Local  Gh)yerimient  Board:  thus 
who  are  not  destitute,  under  that  of  the  Loid 
Chancellor,  with  his  subordinate  officers  ia 
lunacy.  The  present  Board  of  Oommissioneis 
would  disappear.  Proprietary  asylums  would 
eventually  disappear  also;  and  with  their 
abolition  all  inducement  to  imprisou  these 
lunatics  who  might  safely  be  permitted  to  go  at 
large,  and  to  prolong  the  incarceration  of  such 
as  are  ready  for  discharge,  would  cease  to  exist 
The  certificate  system  now  in  force  is  shown  to 
bear  hardly  both  on  the  public  and  on  the 
medical  profession.  Dr.  BuckniU  points  out 
that  a  medical  certificate  ought  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  statement  of  evidence  furnished  by 
a  scientific  expert,  and  that  the  responsibility 
of  weighing  this  evidence  and  of  depriving  any 
individual  of  his  or  her  liberty  ought  to  rest 
immediately  and  exclusively  upon  the  ciru 
power.  Such  are  the  principal  soggestions  to 
the  development  of  which  the  present  volume  w 
devoted.  Whether  the  reader  be  or  be  not  con- 
verted to  the  author's  views,  he  cannot  £*il  to 
appreciate  the  force  and  clearness  with  vhioh 
they  are  stated  and  adyocated. 


SOME  PHILOLOaiOAI.  BOOKS. 

Thh  Manuel  de  Pkilokgie  elassique  recently 
issued  by  M.  Saloman  Beinaeh  (Pans:  Hsehetto) 
is  professedly  based  upon  the  Trienmwn  PAtto- 
logicwn  of  Dr.  W.  Ffeund,  but  also  owes  much 
to  the  poethumous  Enkykiopaedie  und  Mdhadc- 
logie  (fer  PhOologischen  Wissenscha/Un  of  ths 
lamented  Boeckh.  Preun4's  sketch  of  history, 
literary  and  political,  has  been,  for  good  rwsons, 
entirely  suppressed.  On  the  other  ha^d,^ 
graphy,  numumaties,  QresApiiTatelaw,  general 
bibliogrft^y,  and  wfemjiy  grammar  aod  cm- 
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knd  ia  not  gttiMrally  rMogniBed  aa 
grand  orit^na  anfflaos."  &or   are  m 
tom0d  to  plMe  Blamfield   and   Shi] 


puatiTe  mythology  have  been  considerably 
^▼eloped.  The  author  writes  of  his  work 
with  attraofire  modesty,  which  prepossesses  the 
eritic  in  its  ikyour.  On  examination  it  wiU  be 
fonnd  to  oontain  a  vast  amount  of  yalnable 
matter  put  together  in  a  convenient  and  handy 
form.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out 
omissions  here  and  there,  and  a  lew  judgments 
to  whioh  exception  miffht  be  taken.  Mark- 
"  •    '  Ueplus 

we  aoens- 
plaee  JSiomneia  ana  Shilleto  side 
by  side  as  editors  of  Thueydides.  It  is  more 
satiafaetory  to  national  pride  than  to  the  oritioal 
eonsoienoe  to  find  Anthon's  Anabtms  and  Mac- 
leane's  fforaee  the  only  editions  recommended. 
But  although  M.  Beinach  does  not  venture  to 
assume  a  knowledge  of  German  on  the  part  of 
those  to  whom  he  acts  as  guide,  he  does  not  fail 
to  take  note  of  the  work  of  the  great  German 
soholais  in  the  proper  jIsm^  and  shows  a  eom- 
peteat  aoqnmntanoe  with  perifodieal  literature. 
The  text  is  written  with  gtaoe  and  clesmess ; 
the  aeiea  abound  with  pioolb  of  a  wide  and 
weQ-direeted  reading.  In  its  present  form  the 
wvrk  ia  better  adapted  for  French  than  for 
English  students;  but  an  English  adaptation 
of  itwould  be  an  immense  boon,  not  only  to  our 
younger  scholars,  but  to  all  who  have  not  the 
laiaure  or  the  opportunity  to  keep  up  with  the 
more  reoent  developments  of  philologieal  science. 


both  at  home  and  abroad  —who  reg^ird  Eitschl 
as  the  founder  of  a  truly  scientific  kaowledge  of 
early  Latin,  XJssiog's  edition  ean  only  appear 
hopelessly  behind  the  present  stage  of  scholar- 
ship. His  commentary  contains  much  that  is 
us^ul,  especially  in  the  way  of  explaining  the 
lan^fuage  of  his  author ;  it  contains  also  some 
portentous  bluaders ;  and  it  is  utterly  untrust- 
worthy as  a  guide.  Prof.  Uasing's  own  attempts 
at  emendation  are  sometimes  inconceivably 
bad ;  it  is  fairly  astounding  to  find  an  editor  at 
the  end  of  his  eighth  published  play  proposing 
as  an  ending  for  an  iambic  line  quinquagifUa 

Messbs.  Williams  ath)  Norgate  have  issued 
two  parts  of  Linguistic  Notes,  fortaaately  anony- 
mous. They  are  of  interest  only  as  showing 
how  it  is  possible  for  a  writor  to  possess  saffioien  t 
acfjuaintance  with  the  standard  works  on  phil  - 
ology  to  quote  them  on  every  page  without 
the  faintest  glimmering  of  the  principles  of  the 
science.  It  is  not  enous^h  to  say  that  every 
suggestion  made  is  absurd  ;  it  is  evident  that  it 
would  be  an  utterly  hopelois  task  to  attdmpt  to 
convince  their  propouader  why  it  is  absurd. 
A  writer  who  finds  the  stem  aly  fire,  in  aigeo 
(al-egeo!),  in  ^\4yv  {J^-i\\^yw)  and  li\toy, 
**al£ottgh  Ourtius  assigns  to  this  latter  a 
different  origin,''  and  who  is  e(][ually  indifferent 
to  breathings  and  to  accents,  is,  for  very  suffi- 
cient reasons,  beyond  the  pale  of  criticism. 


MsasBS.  SnafEL  Ain>  Co.,  of  Leipzig,  adver- 
tise what  they  call  an  "  editio  nova ''  of  0.  O. 
Muller'a  edition  of  Festus.     Intending  pur- 
diaaers  should  be  informed  that  the  volume  so 
entitled  is  not  even  a  reprint  of  MiiUer's  edition, 
but  coaaiats  of  the  old  aheets,  exceedingly  badly 
printed,  with  the  date  and  place  of  printing 
eovered  up  with  a  small  alip  of  pai>ar,  and  an 
Appendix  of  eighteen  pages  containing  some  of 
the  eonjeetarea  upon  Festus  made  stnce  the 
date  of  MiiUar'a  work  in  1839.     This  Appendix 
haa  baan  compiled  by  an  anonymous  scholar 
**  de  icniotibus  Phtlologis,"  and  is  acknowledged 
by  the  puUiaher  to  be  a  very  hurried  and  in- 
complete  production.      Such   treatment  of  a 
standard   work   contrasts   y&tj   unfavourably 
with  Uie  careful  and  thorough  way  in  which 
another  great  work  of  Milller's,  Die  Etruaker,  has 
been  re-edited  by  Dr.  Deecke  for  the  publisher 
into  whoae  hands  it  had  come.    It  may  be 
added  that  the  new  edition  of  Featua  ia  aa  dear 
aa  it  ia  bad,  the  priea  bdag  twenty-two  marks. 
Prop.  Gotz,  of  Jena,  in  issuing  the  Curctdio 
aa  a  new  part  of  his  edition  of  PlatUua  (Leipzig : 
Teubner),  has  shown  the  same  patient  exactness 
and  soundness  of  judgment  for  which  his  text  of 
the  Epidicm  was  so  honourably  distinguished. 
Althflogh  he  has  not   here   the  guidance  of 
the   famoua    Ambroeiaa   palimpaeat,   he  has 
been  foitiinate  eaon^  to  exhume  from  the 
tieaaorea    ot    the     Milan    Library    a    M8. 
bitherto  unknown,  which  ia  decidedly  superior 
to  the  J  of  the  Britirii  Mtneum.    Of  this,  Dr. 
Gotz  baa  given  a  fdU  eoUation,  which  haa  often 
|m>yed  of  aervioe  in  establishing  the  text  of  a 
play  in  many  passages  seriously  corrupt    This 
new  instalment  may  be  pronounced,  like  its 
predecessor,  well  worthy  of  its  association  with 
uie  honoured  name  of  Bitschl. 

Ihs  new  instalment  of  T7ssin^*a  edition  of 
Plautna,  vol.  liL,  part  iL  (Hauniae),  contains 
the  EpidkuB,  the  Mo^Uaria,  and  the  Mm- 
aeehmi.  Prof.  TJssing  explains  in  his  Prefiace  that 
Tol.  iii,  part  i.,  which  has  not  yet  been  issued, 
haa  been  kept  back,  at  the  request  of  Prof. 
Studemund,  that  the  editor  may  have  for  the 
CUtt'llaria  the  advantage  of  his  latest  collation 
of  the  Ambroaian  palimpaeat.  The  critical 
prinoiplea  on  which  u  s^ing  works  have  already 
oeen  aet  forth  in  these  columns.    They  may  be 


ahoiily  bat  net  unfidrly  stated  as  the  ignoring 

juring  of  Bitaohl  and  all  hia  works. 
Ilioae  aoboCoa— and  they  are  the  |reat  majority 


or  abjv 


To 


NOTES  OF  TRAVEL. 

Dr.  B.  Bbssbls  has  projected  an  Arctic 
expedition  for  the  year  1831,  the  cost  of  which 
will  be  defrayed  by  a  public  subscription.  A 
portion  of  his  scientific  st^ff  is  to  pass  the 
winter  at  the  entrance  of  Jones  Sound,  while 
the  exploring  vessel  Sdedea  will  push  along  the 
western  coast  of  Grinnell  Land  as  far  north  as 
possible^ 

The  forthcoming  number  of  the  Geographiscke 
Mittheilungen  contains  Dr.  BegeFs  account  of  a 
trip  from  Kulja  to  Tarfan,  in  Chinese  Tarkestan, 
which  no  European  traveller  appears  to  have 
visited  since  Father  Goes  did  so  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  new  town  consists  of  two  for- 
tresses, inhabited  by  several  thousand  Taranchi, 
Dungans,  and  Chinese.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of 
the  desert,  its  fields  being  irrigated  by  water 
conveyed  through  underground  canals  from  the 
foot  of  the  Thian-shan.  The  Eussian  traveller, 
notwithstanding  the  obstacles  plaoel  in  his 
way  by  the  authorities,  succeeded  in  paying  a 
flying  visit  to  the  ruins  of  ancient  Turfan, 
about  thirty  miles  farther  eaat,  near  a  famous 
place  of  pilg^mage  (Mazar).  The  ruins  cover 
an  immense  area.  Tney  consist  of  walls, 
towers,  and  the  remains  of  solidly  constructed 
dwelling-houses  with  arched  windows.  Dr. 
Begel  thinks  that  the  founders  of  this  town 
must  have  been  far  more  civilised  than  were  the 
nomadic  Uigurs  or  Kbuikhoi,  the  probable 
ancestors  of  me  modern  Dnngans. 

The  information  received  from  the  members  of 
the  Italian  Mission  in  Shoa  is  of  a  satisfactory 
nature.  Antinori  has  returned  from  a  journey 
tiirough  the  country  of  the  Adda  Galla?,  in  the 
courae  of  which  he  discovered  four  lakes. 
Ohiarini  and  Oecchi,  who  left  Shoa  in  June  1878 
for  Kaffa,  have  at  last  baen  heard  of,  though 
only  indirectly.  They  are  reported  to  have 
started  from  Kaffd  in  M>iy  1879  for  the  south, 
and,  unless  they  meet  with  an  accident,  may  be 
expected  to  turn  up  at  an  early  date  somewhere 
on  the  Upper  Nile.  Martini,  who  had  intended 
to  proceed  to  Kaffa  in  quest  of  them,  now  pro- 
poses to  travel  by  a  more  easterly  route  from 
Shoa  to  the  East  Ooast.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
thaae  Italian  explorers  may  succeed  in  their 
efforts,  thus  lettmg  a  flood  of  light  into  a 
region  hitherto  only  laid  down  upon  our  maps 
froD)  yer^  fira^meutary  native  informatiou. 


Chief  Jxtstiob  Daly*s  annual  address  on 
the  geographical  work  of  the  world  in  1878 
and  1879  Alls  the  whole  of  the  latest  number  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  American  GFeographioal 
Society.  It  is  an  exhaustive  survey,  more 
especially  interesting  on  account  of  the  in- 
formation furnished  on  American  explorations. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  surveys  in  the 
Western  territories  have  been  re-organised  and 
placed  in  charge  of  a  Topographical  Bureau 
attached  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Mr.  Clarence  King,  a  very  able  practical 
surveyor,  has  been  appointed  director  of  this 
bureau. 

CoRA.'s  Cosmos  contains  a  translation  of  Hell- 
mann's  Report  on  the  exploration  of  the  Amu 
Darya,  in  1878,  originally  published  in  the 
Zapiski  of  the  Caucasian  section  of  the  Bussian 
Geographical  Society.  The  article  is  accom- 
panied by  a  fine  map  exhibiting  the  districts 
inundated  in  1878. 

SiaNOB  Manzoni  paid  a  third  visit  to  Sana  in 
March  last.  He  has  returned  to  Italy.  Tha 
results  of  his  three  years*  exploration  in  South- 
western Arabia  will  be  published  in  Cora'a 
Cosmos,  together  with  a  set  of  elaborate  maps. 

Db.  Osoab  Lhitz  has  thus  far  been  fortunate 
in  his  explorations  of  Morocco.  He  has  visited 
Fez,  Mekinez,  and  Marakesh,  the  capital, 
travelling  for  the  most  part  by  routes  not  pre- 
viously trodden  by  European  travellers,  and  is 
now  on  the  road  to  Timbuktu.  In  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  MiUheilungtn  he  speaks  hope- 
fully of  his  venture.  A  ahesif  ,  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  made  at  Tanger,  had  offered  to  act  aa 
his  prote  ctor,  and  in  has  company  he  has  arrived 
at  Tarudant,  in  Wad  Sus.  The  inhabitants  of 
that  town  threatened  hie  life,  but  the  inter- 
vention of  the  friendly  aherif  turned  aside  their 
wrath.  On  March  27  Dr.  Lenz  proposed  to 
join  a  caravan  bound  for  Sidi  Heaham,  whence 
he  will  make  his  way  to  Tendaf ,  a  place  on  the 
marein  of  the  Desert,  where  caravans  bound  for 
Timbuktu  usumy  gather.  It  wa«  not  far  from 
here  that  Davidson,  bound  on  the  same  errand, 
was  murdered  in  1837.  M^y  the  German 
traveller  meet  with  better  fortune  I 

Thb  June  number  of  the  ifonMy  Resovd  of 
Geography  contains  papers  on  Ma^aai  and  the 
Rovuma  district  of  JStat  Africa,  by  the  Bev. 
Ohauncy  Maples ;  on  Uganda  and  the  Yictoria 
Nyanza,  by  the  Bev.  0.  T.  Wilson ;  and  on  hia 
journey  to  and  from  the  same  lakevta  the  Nile, 
by  Mr.  B.  W.  Felkin.  There  is  also  an  official 
report  on  the  recent  voleauio  eruption  at  the 
Qraade  S^uffri^re  in  the  Island  of  Domiaioa. 
Among  the  Oeographieal  Notea  there  is  a  useful 
table  of  latitudes  of  places  in  South  Africa, 
determined  by  Father  A.  H.  Law,  an  experi- 
eneed  observer ;  and  a  brief  account  of  Mr.  £• 
Whymper*a  mountain  ascents  in  Bouador  after 
his  exploit  on  Ohimborazo,  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded.  After  a  note  on  the  Sanpo 
Biver  of  Thibet,  we  find  an  aoeount  of  northern 
and  eastern  Somllli-land,  based  on  a  report  by 
Col.  Graves,  an  Egyptian  staff  officer,  and  con- 
taining much  information  in  regard  to  the 
Mijjertain  Somalia  and  their  little-known 
country.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  a  note 
on  the  subject  of  a  supposed  recent  survivor 
of  Leichhardt*s  expedition  across  Australia  in 
1S48.  The  Obituary  includes  notices  of  Gdn. 
W.  C.  Maoleod's  career  (by  Col.  Yule)  and  of 
Prof.  Ansted's  life.  The  present  number  con- 
tains a  map  of  Central  South  Africa  to  iltus- 
trate  Dr.  Holub's  account  of  his  journeys 
published  in  previous  issues. 

The  Surveyor-General  at  Perth,  West 
Australia,  has  just  published  a  krga  map, 
showing  the  route  from  Nickel  Bay  in  that 
colony  to  the  South  Australian  overland 
telegraph  line  followed  by  Mr.  Al«x.  Forrest's 
^  expedition  xa  1879,    There  fa  also  an  iaaet  map, 
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showing  the  geological  features  of  the  oountry 
traversed,  from  data  furnished  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Hill.  At  the  foot  of  the  map  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion is  KiYen  of  the  country  between  De  Grey 
Biyer,  Beagle  Bay,  and  Katherine  Station  on 
the  overland  telegraph  line.  The  nature  of 
Mr.  Forrest's  disooreries  in  regard  to  the  re- 
sources and  capabilities  of  the  region  he  passed 
through  is  considered  so  important  that  sugges- 
tions are  already  being  made  of  the  adyisability 
of  separating  it  from  West  Australia  and 
forming  it  into  a  new  colony. 

By  the  last  mail  from  Australia  we  learn 
that  M.  Miklukho-Maklai  had  left  Thursday 
Island  for  Sydne;^  in  the  missionary  steamer 
Ellangowan  early  in  April,  after  a  journey  of 
twelve  months  in  Melanesia.  Oapt.  Bedeich, 
the  naturalist  and  explorer,  also  left  New 
Guinea  in  the  Ellangowan^  but  was  acci- 
dentally drowned  the  day  after  sailing  from  Port 
Moresby. 

Mb.  B  Jaoe,  the  Government  geologist, 
whose  journey  in  Northern  Queensland  we  have 
previously  mentioned,  arrived  at  Somerset,  at 
the  north  end  of  Gape  York  Peninsula,  on 
April  2.  He  has,  however,  made  no  discovery 
of  auriferous  country,  as  was  somewhat  con- 
fidently expected,  the  whole  of  the  region 
traversed  being  covered  with  desert  sandstone. 
The  party  were  attacked  by  blacks  on  March 
9,  when  near  Oape  Grenville  (S.  lat.  12"*),  and 
Mr.  Jack  received  a  spear  wound  in  the  neck. 

The  German  branch  of  the  International 
Ainoan  Association  are  understood  to  have 
engaged  the  services  of  Herr  Fiegel  for  the 
exploration  of  the  TJppier  Binud  in  West  Africa 
and  the  thorough  examination  of  Uie  systems  of 
that  river  and  tiie  Shary,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  expedition  will  achieye  important  results. 
Herr  Fiegel.  it  will  be  remembered,  accom- 
panied Mr.  Ashcroft,  of  the  Ohuroh  Missionary 
bociety,  in  his  preliminary  survey  of  the  Binu^ 
last  year  in  the  little  steamer  Henry  Venn^  and 
brought  home  an  excellent  chart  of  the  river, 
reductions  of  which  have  recently  appeared  in 
the  MonJUdy  Record  of  Geography^  as  well  as  in 
Petermann's  MiUheilungen* 

In  referring  last  week  to  Mr.  Andrew  Ghim- 
side's  pamphlet  on  ^  what  we  may  term 
missionary  difficulties  in  Eastern  Africa,  which 
has  lately  attracted  much  attention  in  various 
quarters,  the  Athenaeum  somewhat  enigmati- 
cally observes  that  "Mr.  Blantyre,  of  the 
Scotch  mission,  and  his  party  have  been  forced 
to  act  as  judges  and  executioners  in  the  case  of 
a  murderer."  To  make  this  mysterious  remark 
slightly  intelligible  it  may  be  well. to  state, 
without  mentioning  the  name  of  the  person 
really  concerned,  that  Blantyre  is  the  name,  not 
of  a  missionary,  but  of  a  mission  station  in  the 
Nyassa  region,  and  is  so  called  after  Living- 
stone's birthplace.  This  station  was,  we  believe, 
founded  in  his  memory  by  the  Established 
Ohurch  of  Scotland,  as  was  that  at  Livingstonia, 
at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  by  the  Free 
Ohurch.  Our  contemporary  hardly  appears 
to  be  in  possession  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  make 
further  allusion  here. 

The  OouncQ  of  the  Boyal  Geographical 
Society  have  recently  had  under  consideration 
the  construction  of  terrestrial  globes  to  illustrate 
the  physical  geography  of  the  earth's  surface ; 
and,  in  order  to  encourage  the  production  of 
educational  instruments  of  so  much  import- 
ance as  these  are  likely  to  prove,  they  nave 
requested  Sir  J.  H.  Lefroy  to  superintend  the 
outiine  engraving  of  two  experimental  gores, 
each  of  30*"  on  either  side  of  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich,  for  a  globe  thirty-two  inches  in 
diameter.  The  drawings  are  afterwards  to  be 
submitted  to  various  soientifiQ  authorities  for 
filling  up  with  details. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on 
June  3  (Prof.  AUman  in  the  chair)  a  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  George  Murray  "  On  the 
Application  of  the  Besults  of  Pringsheim's 
Becent  Besearches  on  Ohlorophyll  to  the  Life  of 
the  Lichen."  Summarising  the  results  of 
Pringsheim's  labours,  the  author  considered  the 
sugerestion  of  Dr.  Vines  that,  by  the  aid  of  an 
artificial  chlorophyll  screen,  the  protoplasm  of 
fungi  might  be  excited  to  the  decomposition  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  contended  that  this  proposed 
experiment  is  proceeding  naturally  in  lichens. 
He  pointed  out  that  in  these  organisms  we  have 
the  fungal  tissues  in  the  body  of  the  thallus, 
and  the  chlorophyll  screen  in  the  gouidia ;  and 
that  light  traversing  the  chlorophyll-containing 
gonidia— often  occurring  as  a  dense  layer — ex- 
cites in  the  fungal  tissues  the  decomposition  of 
carbonic  acid.  In  evidence  he  adduced  the 
plentifcd  occurrence  in  the  fungal  hyphae  of 
starch,  or  rather  liohenin — a  substance  of  the 
same  chemical  composition  as  starch  (OisHioOio) 
and  formed  from  it  by  the  action  of  the  free 
acids  of  the  plant.  In  conclusion,  he  submitted 
that  this  process  tended  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  consortism  of  the  fungal  and  algal 
elements  in  the  lichen,  and  thus  to  support  the 
views  of  Sohwendener,  The  paper  was  dis- 
cussed by  Prof.  Allman,  Mr.  Oarruthers,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Prof.  Martin  Duncan,  Dr.  Stewart,  &o. 

The  Origin  of  Non^calcareous  Stratified  Rocks, — 
The  valuable  address  which  Dr.  H.  0.  Sorby 
delivered  before  the  Geological  Society  of 
London  last  February,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement  from  the  presidential  chair,  is  printed 
in  the  current  number  of  the  Society's  Journal, 
Although  in  the  nature  of  an  address,  it  is 
really  an  original  memoir  on  the  structure  and 
origin  of  the  various  stratified  rooks  other  than 
limestones.  At  the  preceding  anniversary 
meeting  Dr.  Sorby  had  discussed  similar 
problems  in  connexion  with  limestone  rocks, 
and  hence  the  one  address  is  complemental  to 
the  other.  With  characteristic  originality,  the 
author  has  taken  up  the  microscopic  study  of 
sands  and  clays,  which  are  the  raw  materials 
of  most  stratified  deposits,  and  has  been  able  to 
deduce  important  conclusions,  not  only  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  parent-rooks  from  which  these 
detrital  materials  have  been  derived,  but  also  as 
to  the  mechanical  and  physical  agencies  which 
have  been  concerned  in  their  formation.  The 
address  is  one  of  great  solidity  and  value. 

Mb.  B.  Daydon  Jackson,  the  recentiy 
elected  botanical  secretary  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  contributes  to  the  Journal  of  Botany 

gfune)  some  valuable  *'  Be  marks  on  Botanical 
iblio^raphy."  Mr.  Jackson  is  engased  in 
f preparing  a  guide  to  the  literature  of  botany 
now  almost  completed)  for  the  Index  Society. 

Mb.  H.  N.  Bidley  has  been  appointed  an 
a<«istant  in  the  department  of  botany,  British 
Museum. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Biblical  Abohaisolooy.— (T^ueM^ay, 
June  1, ) 

Walter  Morrison,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair.— 
Lieut. -Col.  Warren,  B.E.,  read  a  paper  on  ''The 
Site  of  the  Temples  of  the  Jews.*'  The  writer 
stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  explorations  at 
Jerusalem  tend  to  confirm  the  authenticity  of  the 
traditional  sites  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  Temple 
of  the  Jews,  and  have  completely  overthrown  the 
theory  advanoed  by  Mr.  Fergnsson  that  the  dome 
of  the  rook  covers  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  first 
showed  that  the  Zion  to  which  the  ark  of  the  Lord 
was  broaght  by  King  David  was  a  totally  distinot 
hill  from  Moriah  on  which  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
was  built,  and  pointed  out  that  the  confusion 
existing  in  the  minds  of  many  on  the  subject  arises 
from  the  fact  that,  of  the  principal  poetical  works, 
the  psalnv*  referring  speciaUy  to  2ion  were  com- 


posed by  David  daring  the  period  when  Zion  was  the 
Holy  Hill,  while  the  psalms  written  after  the 
building  of  the  Temple  only  refer  to  Zion  la 
parallehsms.  He  then  pointed  oat  that,  of  the 
three  hills  on  which  Jerasalem  is  bailt,  there  ii  • 
general  oonourrence  between  the  Bible,  Josephai, 
and  Macoabees  that  Moriah,  the  Temple  monat,  ii 
that  to  the  east,  that  to  the  south-west  is  the  upper 
city  of  Josephos,  and  that  to  the  north-west  is  the 
Akra,  formerly  the  city  of  David  (Zion),  which 
was  oat  down  by  the  Macoabees  to  prevent  it 
dominating  the  Temple.  He  then  spoke  of  the 
stapendous  walls  by  which  the  sides  of  the  Temple 
mount  are  begirt,  and  showed  that  the  west,  lonth, 
and  east  walls  as  far  as,  and  together  with,  the 
northern  edge  of  the  dome  of  the  rock  platform 
indicate  the  limits  of  the  Temple  Courts  of  Herod, 
the  large  marginal  drafted  stones  of  which  form  the 
actual  walls  that  existed  or  were  built  in  his  day. 
These  waUs  were  examined  in  detail,  the  genenl 
results  of  the  excavations  described,  and  it  wai 
shown  that  they  aooord  with  the  hiatorioal  aoconnt 
It  was  then  shown  that  the  threshing  floor  of 
Araonah,  the  Jebasite,  was  at  the  top  of  the  hill  of 
Moriah;  and  historical  evidence  was  bienght for- 
ward proving  that  the  Temple  was  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  the  position  of  the  Temple  was  indicated,  aod 
it  was  shown  that  the  local  mdications  in  favonr  of 
this  position  over  all  others  are  numeroaa  Piaoi 
illastrating  the  subject  were  exhibited.  In  con- 
olasion  the  writer  referred  to  a  recent  paper  of  Col 
Wilson,  on  the  masonry  of  the  noble  sanctaary,  aod 
pointed  out  the  alleged  inconsistencies  which  exiit 
in  his  conclusions,  and  that,  while  asserting  that 
the  larger  marginal  drafted  stones  are  to  be  referred 
to  one  epoch,  he  makes  that  epoch  extend  for  1,000 
years,  from  the  time  of  Nehemiah  to  Jastinian, 
and  suggests  that  the  heaviest  and  best  masonry  in 
the  sanctuary  was  erected  by  the  latter.— A  paper 
on  "  The  Papyrus  of  Bek-en-Amen,  preserved  in 
the  Manioipal  Mnseum  of  Bologna,^*  by  Prot 
Giovanni  Eminek-Szedlo,  was  read  by  theSeore. 
tary.  ■ 

Philological  Society.— {Friday,  June  I) 
A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
—The  papers  read  were  (1)  ••On  the  History o/  the 
Word  *Aisle,y'  by  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Morray.  The 
extracts  sent  in  for  the  society's  Dictionary  showed 
that  this  word,  after  having  first  had  its  Old-French 
form  in  English,  was  confused  with  >fe,  island,  ipe\t 
ile,  and  translated  insula,  and  that  its  present  spell* 
ing  aisle  was  not  found  till  Burke's  time.  (2)  "On 
Some  Differences  between  the  Speech  of  Edinbargh 
and  London,"  by  T.  B.  Sprague,  M.  A.  They  were 
such  as  had  struck  the  writer,  a  Londoner  living 
for  the  last  six  years  in  Kdinburgh ;  for  instanoe^ 
divider  for  a  soup-ladle  ;  flesher  for  a  bntcher,  the 
butcher  being  the  slaughterer,  or  man  who  killed 
the  beasts  ;  becLst  for  any  animal,  however  small,  a 
caterpillar  or  a  bug;  house  for  a  flat,  so  that 
t twelve  or  sixteen  "houses"  would  be  nnder 
the  same  roof,  in  the  same  <*  tenement  ;".wron^ 
(Anglo-Saxon  wrangwis,  the  converse  of  rihiwi», 
righteoos)  imprisonment,  for  what  we  absordly  call 
"false  imprisonment,"  the oonfinement  being  "real" 
enough ;  *<  sort  the  children  before  they  are  pnt  to 
bed,"  tidy  them,  "fix"  them  in  Yankee  phrase; 
soft  weather,  showery;  presently,  at  once— the 
writer  was  much  surprised  on  telling  a  cleric  to  do  a 
thing'presently,  to  find  him  go  off  and  do  it  directly; 
&o.  (3)  "On  the  Makua  Langaage"  (a  branch 
of  the  Bantu  group,  near  Zanzibar,  South  Afria), 
by  the  Bev.  Chaunoy  Maples,  a  misdonaiy  there. 
Dr.  Bleek*s  sixteen  "ganders"  or  classes  of  noons 
with  differing  prefixes  were  completed,  the  grammar 
and  structure  of  the  language  were  explained,  and  its 
affinities  stated.  "  Sister  '^  was  "  female  brother ;" 
the  original  numerals  went  up  only  to  five;  the 
relative  was  wanting;  '*the  man  whom  I  saw" 
was  "  the  man  he  saw  [or  was  seen,  for  there  was 
no  passive]  my."  The  people  were  very  kindly, 
clever,  and  interesting,  and  very  nntrnthfol,  bnt 
very  honest— an  old  chlorodyne  bottle  was  the  only 
thing  ever  lost ;  but  it  was  soon  restored,  the  thitf 
being  handed  over  to  the  mission  to  be  hanged  u 
they  thought  fit.  Unlimited  power  was  attributed 
to  the  missionaries.  Some  time  back  there  was  an 
earthquake,  and  the  native  chiefs  sent  nptoask 
what  they  had  done  to  offend  the  missionaries ;  they 
woald  make  amends  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  if 
only  the  missionarioB^oiUd  j|tQp4h«LeartbqasKS 

they  had  set  goin^.  '^^^^^'^^^^^^^ 
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BoYAL  AflZAno  SociKTT.— (Ifomtey,  June  7.) 

Sir  H.  0.  Bawunson,  E.G.B.,  Prerident,  in  the 
Cludr.— Prot  C«rl  Abel  read  a  paper  "On  the 
Origin  of  Langaage  as  traced  throngh  the 
Egyptian  Toognei"  in  which  he  pointed  oat  that, 
in  the  most  ancient  hieroglyphical  period,  the 
Egyptian  langaage  was,  to  a  large  extent,  a  lan- 
guage of  homonyms  and  synonyms,  in  which  many 
roots  had  a  variety  of  meanings,  while  many  of 
these  meaoiDgs  coald  be  expressed  by  a  great  variety 
of  roots.  Dr.  Abel  then  compared  this  primitive 
stage  of  langaage  with  the  later  Coptic,  and,  finding 
the  synonyms  gone  or  replaced  by  distinct  deriva* 
tives,  came  to  the  conclasion  that  lan^age  was 
only  gradnally  developed  to  an  intelligible  state. 
The  general  nature  of  this  process  divests  it  of 
much  of  its  soiroanding  mystery,  as  nnmerons 
words  are  invented  for  every  conception,  or  tenta- 
tively nsed  by  sncoeeding  generations.  A  con- 
tinnons  choice  most  then  have  been  made,  nntil  a 
sound  most  responsive  to  the  national  sense  was 
fixed  upon,  and  more  or  less  extensively  adopted. 
Bach  root  had,  no  donbt,  originally  a  variety  of 
significations.  Dr.  Abel  then  proceeded  to  demon- 
strate two  important  facts  in  this  gradual  evolution 
of  sense  and  sound — namely,  the  intellectual  and 
phonetical  inversion  of  roots.  In  Egyptian,  many 
roots,  he  remarked,  mean  one  thing,  and  its 
opposite,  too ;  and,  where  there  is  no  variation  in 
sound,  title  context  alone  can  decide  which  signifi- 
cation is  required  in  the  particular  case.  In  other 
words,  two  opposite  notions,  each  expressed  by 
separate  words,  are  formed  into  a  compound, 
denoting  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  the  two 
eonfliottng  meanings. 


FINE   ART. 

Leeturen  an  Art.    By  Henry  Weekes,  R.A. 
(Bicken  &  Son.) 

The  Lectures  on  Art  contained  in  the  present 
Tolume  are  prefaced  by  a  brief  biography  of 
their  writer,  and  accompanied  by  photographs 
from  his  principal  works ;  the  publication  is 
intended  as  a  memorial  of  one  whose  life  in 
many  respects  deserves  to  be  held  up  as 
worthy  of  imitation  and  emulation,  for  Mr. 
Weekes  seems  to  have  been  actuated  from 
first  to  last  by  an  honourable,  uncalculating, 
and  unswerving  devotion  to  his  profession. 

He  was  bom  in  1807  at  Canterbury,  where 
he  received,  in  the  King's  School,  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  scholarly  education.  While  still 
yery  young  he  attracted  attention  by  model- 
ling, on  an  enlarged  scale,  the  St.  George  and 
Dragon  on  a  crown-piece ;  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  his  future  profession  was  decided  on, 
and  he  was  articled  to  Behnes — then  in  great 
reputation  for  his  portrait  busts — for  the  term 
of  five  years.  On  the  period  of  his  apprentice- 
ship expiring,  Mr.  Weekes  found  employ- 
ment with  Chantrey,  who  behaved  to  him 
with  great  generosity,  leaving  him  at  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1841,  a  liberal 
legacy,  by  the  aid  of  which  Weekes  was 
enabled  to  purchase  the  studio  in  which  he 
bad  worked  so  long,  and  to  place  himself 
before  the  world  as  the  successor  of  his  old 
employer.  From  this  date  his  position 
steadily  strengthened ;  in  1851  he  became  an 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1863 
he  was  elected  a  full  member.  In  1869  he 
succeeded  Mr.  Westmacott  as  professor  of 
sculpture,  in  which  capacity  he  delivered  at 
different  intervals  the  lectures  which  have 
been  collected  in  the  volume  now  before  us. 
At  the  close  of  his  first  term  of  office  (five 
years)  Mr.  Weekes  was  re-elected  for  a 
second,  which,  however,  he  did  not  live  to 
complete.     As  early  as  1876  he  was  obliged 


to  give  up  work,  and  in  the  following  year,  on 
the  28th  of  May,  he  died. 

There  was  nothing  very  novel  or  very 
striking  in  Mr.  Weekes'  work,  just  as  there  is 
nothing  very  novel  or  very  striking  in  his 
lectures ;  but  his  work  and  his  lectures  alike 
present  us  with  the  picture  of  a  mind  both 
liberal  and  modest.  He  fell  on  days  in  which 
such  special  talent  as  he  possessed  could  not 
find,  at  home,  sound  or  adequate  schooling ; 
he  was  well  aware  of  his  own  shortcomings, 
and  earnestly  desirous  of  improving  as  far 
as  he  could  the  education  of  the  students  of 
his  own  profession.  Throughout  his  lectures 
he  is  constantly  inculcating  the  necessity  of 
severe  study,  which,  while  based  on  the 
sound  rules  which  are  our  inheritance  from 
past  experience,  shall  not  reject  any  source  of 
interest  or  any  means  of  development  in 
sympathy  vrith  the  needs  of  to-day.  How 
sound  were  Mr.  Weekes'  own  instincts  may 
be  inferred  from  the  place  which  he  accords 
to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  discourses,  to  selec- 
tions from  which — on  account  of  their  great 
educational  value — three  of  the  lectures  are 
devoted ;  how  open-minded  he  was  may  as 
readily  be  inferred  from  his  paper  on  Colour 
in  Sculpture.  It-  is  clear  to  see  that  he,  on 
the  whole,  disliked  it ;  yet  he  honestly  weighs 
every  argument  in  its  favour,  can  find  merit 
in  its  application  to  Marochetti's  bust  of 
Duleep  Singh,  and,  at  p.  166,  records  his 
intense  admiration  of  the  delightful  examples 
of  partially  coloured  sculpture  afforded  by  the 
works  of  Delia  Robbia.  With  these,  Mr. 
Weekes  said,  he  was  perhaps  more  de- 
lighted on  his  visit  to  Italy  than  with 
any  other  kind  of  art.  He.  singles  out 
for  special  notice  the  peculiarly  religious 
sentiment  embodied  in  them,  their  purity 
of  line  and  simplicity  of  composition, 
and  expresses  his  wish  that  casts  of  them 
should  be  procured  for  the  Academy  schools, 
so  that,  if  the  students  should  be  called  on,  by 
the  turn  of  modern  taste,  to  apply  colour  to 
sculpture,  they  should  at  least  have  faultless 
models  as  their  guide.  To  the  efforts  of 
Gibson  in  this  direction,  and  to  the  attempts 
of  others — ^whom,  being  then  alive,  he  was 
prevented  by  a  rule  of  the  Academy  from 
mentioning  by  name — ^Mr.  Weekes  also 
refers ;  to  Gibson  he  recurred  again  in  a  later 
lecture,  in  which  he  compares  the  character 
of  his  career  with  that  of  Chantrey  and  of 
Behnes,  and  this  later  paper  closes  with  words 
of  warning  which,  duly  qualified,  are  so 
applicable  to  tendencies  still  existent  and 
pregnant  with  evil  to  the  future  of  English 
art  that  they  deserve  quotation  here.  "  He 
[Gibson],  may,"  says  Mr.  Weekes,  "serve  you 
as  a  warning  that  your  art  is  called  upon  to 
illustrate  new  ideas,  not  to  repeat  old  ones ; 
to  associate  itself  with  the  feelings  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  not  to  carry  us  back  to  times  of  the 
past,  and  to  things  that  are  dead  and  gone." 

But  Mr.  Weekes  spoke  this  in  no  narrow 
spirit.  Again  and  again  he  urges  on  his 
hearers  the  study  of  the  classics,  and  of  all 
great  literature  within  their  reach.  Read 
Homer,  he  says — read  him  in  Greek  if  you 
can,  in  translations  if  you  cannot  read 
him  in  Greek,  but,  at  all  events,  read 
him ;  and,  with  the  same  desire  to  incul- 
cate the  advisability  of  seeking  every 
source  of  knowledge  and  strength,  he  counsels 


artists  to  attempt,  for  their  own  benefit,  to 
put  their  ideas  concerning  their  art  on  paper, 
so  that  they  may  the  more  clearly  appreciate 
their  bearing.  Mr.  Weekes  himself  evidently 
found  the  practice  a  useful  one,  although  here 
and  there,  when  he  approaches  abstruse 
questions  of  theory,  we  feel  that  he  narrowly 
escapes  shipwreck,  as  in  the  chapter  in  which 
he  at  one  and  the  same  time  adheres  to  the 
theory  that  "  physical  beauty  is  indicative  of 
moral  excellence"  (p.  71),  and  lays  down 
with  equal  force  that  "beauty  is  utility" 
(p.  79).  The  volume,  however,  abounds  with 
excellent  hints  and  criticisms  of  a  practical 
character,  suj£ciently  clear  in  statement; 
and  though  the  style  has  much  of  the  wordi- 
ness necessarily  pertaining  to  spoken  dis- 
course, it  is  never  windy,  for  the  author  is 
always  bent  on  finding  valid  reasons  in 
support  of  his  own  opinions  and  his  own 
practice. 

The  care  with  which  the  Lectures  are 
edited,  and  the  unaffected  simplicity  of  the 
short  biographical  Preface,  are  an  excellent 
example  to  those  engaged  in  the  production 
of  similar  work  ;  our  attention  is  never  drawn 
from  the  subject  of  the  memoir,  and  Mr. 
Weekes'  modest  estimate  of  himself  and  his 
own  powers  conciliates  our  regard  for  the 
works  and  writings  in  whicb  is  recorded  his 
active  and  unpretentious  life. 

E.  F.  S.  Pattison. 


ENGLISH  WATSB-CGLOTIBS  AT  THE  BTTBUNGTOK 
CLUB. 

It  is  evidently  no  fault  of  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club  that  few  water-colour  painters  of 
high  power  were  born  during  the  first  twenty 
or  thirty  years  of  the  present  century— that 
is,  were  bom  *'  since  1800"  and  are  '*  now  de- 
ceased." No  doubt  considerable  effort  has  been 
made  to  render  the  present  exhibition  a  worthy 
sequel  to  that  of  1871,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  ever  held  within  the  walls  of 
the  Club ;  and  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to 
the  present  exhibition  being  one  of  some  histori- 
cal value.  It  illustrates  the  work  of  a  transition 
period  which  has  been  characterised  as  without 
the  genius  of  the  great  earlier  period  and  with, 
out  quite  the  skill  and  the  artistic  feeling 
possessed  by  many  of  the  painters  of  our  own 
day.  Yet  the  transition  period  is  decidedly 
interesting  as  a  subject  for  study  if  not  for  un- 
qualified admiration.  The  exhibition,  like 
nearly  M  those  that  have  preceded  it,  has  been 
prepared  with  care.  Its  catalogue  seems  a 
model  of  what  this  kind  of  work  should  be ; 
and,  if  we  are  not  able  to  a^pree  wholly 
with  the  writer  of  the  thoughtful  introductory 
notice  in  the  rank  he  assigns  to  certain  artists 
under  discussion,  we  are  yet  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  general  excellence  of  the  labour. 

To  address  ourselves  to  the  exhibition 
itself,  it  xnay  be  said  that,  as  it  includes  the 
representation  of  a  few  of  our  elder  artists  bom 
before  1800  but  still  living  in  1871,  and  there- 
fure  excluded  from  the  admirable  exhibition  of 
that  year,  we  have  yet  a  trace  remaining  here 
of  that  research  of  style,  that  predominance  of 
artificial  yet  not  imlovely  composition,  which 
characterised  such  earlier  men  as  Barrett  and 
Yarley,  and  was  inherited  by  them,  it  may  be, 
from  Wilson,  and  by  him,  it  may  be,  from 
Claude.  It  is  the  works  of  Finch  (Nos.  63, 
67,  and  181)  which  best  exhibit  the  survival 
in  the  present  show  ef  the  manner  and  method 
of  a  now  passed  away  art,  with  which  the  earlier 
art  of  Tomer,  and  not  the  earliest  alone,  had 
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somethinff  in  eomxnon*  In  the  prosent  e^^Mbi- 
tion  ina(£  is  made  of  tbe  ait  or  Milller.  One 
zeally  beaiatiM  drawing  from  fas  liand  is  lexft 
bf  Mr.  Yaiv^haii,  and  tkere  «re  exldMed  ako 
among  dnvwiBge  hj  Mailer  wvecal  raiher  bzsl- 
lia&t  «Rd  ¥0^7  dasbin^  sl^eklieB;  but^ooA- 
lessedly  haiiabing  aentrnxent  or  dramatic  in- 
teresir-iheae  seem  to  us  at  tunes  almost  as 
much  wanting  in  subtlety  of  treatment  and  in 
the  true  glory  of  colour  as  in  the  virtues  they 
more  deuberately  escAiew;  siA  we  venture, 
indeed,  to  dovbt  whether  the  woik  of  Muller 
generaiyy  lias  iMt,<tf  late  years,  been  overrated. 
fie  had  ibhe  knaok  of  ebetobiiig  adroitly  and 
Bolidly.  Qe  was  *  skxlM  aa»d  suooessful  crafts- 
man. A:|id  he  was  Jittle  besides.  Bonington's 
reputation,  again,  is  one  which  we  do  not 
expect  to  see  advanced.  The  somewhat  chilly 
exactitude  of  his  art — ^betraying  nothing  of  the 
perecmaSity  of  the  artist — has  b^  already  rated 
suffioientiy  higbily.  OaMermole,  who  is  ex- 
cellently rsficeseDted  at  the  Burlington  OLab,  is 
now  admittedly  at  a  discount.  We  are  glad  to 
see  aometiviiy  of  the  beat  of  his  work.  He 
dealt  dexterously,  though  never  very  subtly, 
with  romantic  themes.  He  was  like  Sir  John 
Gilbert — only  when  Sir  John  Gilbert  allows 
himself  to  be  tatme. 

Jchn  Lewis,  alike  an  elaborate  drau^tsman 
and  a  brilliant  ooiomat,  is  an  attractive  ele- 
ment m  the  pmsent  «kow.  The  finest  of  his 
five  drawings — at  att  evente,  the  drawing  in 
which  his  aeficienoLes  interfere  the  least  with 
the  enjoyment  of  his  great  qualities — ^is  that 
numbered  57,  Lilium  Auratum,  It  represents 
two  Eastern  girls  in  an  Eastern  garden ;  it  is  of 
expressive  and  intricate  design  aod  studious 
draughtsmanship,  but  is  yet  more  remarkable 
for  Ihe  ordered  opulence  of  its  hues.  Our 
Englialx  painters  of  the  East  have  never  gone 
fuz&er  than  this  in  realising  such  beauty  as  the 
East  may  possess;  and,  though  the  present 
fashions  in  tat  may  have  turned  aside  from  the 
Orient  as  a  lajid  less  interesting  for  artistic 
purposes  than  the  men  of  the  last  generation 
deemed  it,  sound  jud^ent  must  continue 
to  allow  to  John  Xicwis,  at  all  events,  an 
unqualified  success  in  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  his  choice.  The  control  of  brilliant 
and  gem- like  colour  which  he  here  exhibits 
is  in  singular  contrast  to  much  inadequate 
and  inarUstic  dealing  with  vivid  hues  be- 
trc^ed  too  often  b^  many  of  his  costem- 
poraries.  See,  for  instance,  the  example  of 
Wehnert — a  large  drawing  of  a  woman  kneeling 
at  her  bed. 

Among  those  artists  who  were  distinctly 
colourists  remaining  to  be  noticed  James 
Holland  is  foremost.  But  Holland  is  not 
represented  quite  so  dbaractemticalLy  as  Lewis, 
beautiful  undoubtedly  as  is  his  drawing  of 
Dover.  Two  examples  of  brilliant  yet  softened 
and  harmonised  colour  appear  from  the  hand 
of  W.  W.  Deane,  and  will  revive  his  memory. 
The  Cathedral  of  Ohartres  is  the  motive  rather 
than  actually  the  subject  of  the  one  (No.  101), 
so  much  is  the  drawing  an  experiment  in  red 
and  rose-gray,  A  Venetian  canal  and  house 
front  is  the  theme  of  the  other,  which,  indeed, 
is  not  at  all  less  admirable.  McEewan  is  shown 
as  a  master  of  tone  if  not  precisely  of  colour  in 
interiors.  By  Lundgren  there  is  a  very  happy 
example  in  No.  110.  £.  W.  Cooke  is  seen  at 
his  best.  Qe  had  an  immense  facility  for 
doing  all  things  tolerably — ^he  did  nothing 
supremelywell.  Earlier  and  less-known  men, 
such  as  W.  Eiviere,  do  not  fail  to  be  repre- 
sented. By  him  there  is  one  of  the  best  and 
soberest  drawings  in  the  ezhibition—a  large 
sketch  of  the  sea-front  of  Dover,  the  quaint 
parade  of  long  ago,  and  the  sunny-white  clifis 
in  showery  weather  (No.  167).  Here  the  exe- 
cution is  as  frank  and  simple  as  the  result  is 
unobtrusive  and  pleasant.  By  W.  Evans,  of 
Bristol,  there  is  a  fine,  stormy,  and  passion- 


ate lanAseape  among  the  few  exhibited  on  the 
^ound  floor  and  not  in  the  gallery.  Its  sub- 
ject is  prof  eseedfy^  Welsh  Walter  MM;  inxvalily, 
a  'bridge  orossing  a  taibad  cnountain  stream 
tmept  over  Jby  wiwi.  Drawings  of  the  character 
of  nany  wiehaiTe  mentioned  may  leconoiJie  the 
amnteur.to  the  perhaps  inevitable  presence  of 
many  somewhat  crude  works  representative  of 
men  who  were  popular  in  their  own  day,  but 
about  whom  the  art  collectors  of  lAie  future  will 
not  be  expected  to  concern  themselves.  Moch 
has  been  done,  no  doubt,  to  repress  within 
proper  limits  the  representeddon  of  the  iaartistie 
and  the  sentimental ;  but  the  inartistic  and  the 
sentLmental — at  all  events,  in  figure-pieces — 
were  the  fashion  forty  years  ago,  wnen  the 
''Annual "  had  become  the  privileged  debaucher 
of  the  public  taste.  We  note,  but  we  need  not 
take  exception  to,  the  small  and  partial  repre- 
sentation of  tiie  «rt  of  Mlliant  young  paii^bere 
like  Frederick  Walker  and  Gheorge  FinwsU,  for 
tiieir  pEssenoe  here  at  all  is,  as  it  were,  mi 
accident ;  they  died  so  lately  aiMi  so  yovng  ih»i 
titieir  work  belom^s  wholly  to  our  own  day ;  and 
the  organisers  of  the  present  exhibitien  were 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  work  of  at  least  one 
generation  ago.  Frbderictk  Wedmobe. 


EXHIBITIONB, 

Ak  exhibition  of  ancient  helmets  was  opened 
a  few  days  ago  at  t^e  rooms  of  t^e  Royal 
ArohaeolQicioal  Institute  in  New  Burlington 
Street.  We  understand  that  the  exoeileait 
arrangement  of  the  objects  is  in  great  pant  dae 
to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  W.  Burgess  and  the 
Baron  de  Cosson,  who  have  each  of  them  con- 
tributed many  fine  examples  to  the  collection. 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  interesting  speci- 
mens in  lAie  collection  is  a  bronze  helmet  found 
in  the  Tigris,  which  there  is  good  ground  for 
believing  to  be  of  Greek  manufocture.  It  does 
not  require  a  great  strain  on  the  imagination  to 
believe  that  it  may  have  been  worn  by  some  one 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  durinf^  their  celebrated 
retreat.  This  precious  relic  is  the  property  of 
Mr.  Matthew  Holbeach  Bloxam.  !niere  is  also 
a  Roman  helmet  of  great  interest.  It  may  prob- 
ably be  of  Italian  make,  but  was  found  in  the 
fens  at  Witoham.  Viewed  as  woiks  «f  art,  by 
far  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  oollectimi 
are  the  Italian  helmets  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
there  are  several  of  these  with  engraved  patterns 
upon  them  of  excellent  design  and  almost  fault- 
lees  execution.  The  cap  of  a  French  judge  of 
the  sixteenth  century  can  hardly  be  called  a 
helmet,  but  it  is  well  wof49iy  of  a  place  in  ^ 
collection.  ,  It  is  made  of  thin  steel  bare,  sooon- 
struoted  as  to  fold  iuto  a  very  small  compass. 
Such  things  were  probably  never  needed  in  tiiis 
country.  An  object  of  this  sort  helps  us  to  realise 
more  forcibly  than  many  pages  of  history  the 
state  of  violence  and  disorganisation  from  which 
France  suffrred  when  it  was  needful  for  the 
adminidkators  of  the  law  thus  secretly  to  protect 
themselves.  The  tournament  hebu  of  Sir  Giles 
Oapel,  one  of  the  knights  who,  with  Henry 
YIIL,  challenged  all  comers  for  thirty  days  at 
the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  is  a  fine  example 
of  a  kind  of  helmet  now  of  the  utmost  ranty. 
It  used  to  hang  over  the  tomb  of  tiie  Capels  in 
Bayne  Ohurch,  Essex,  until  about  forty  years 
ago,  when  the  old  church  was  pulled  down.  It 
is  now  the  property  of  the  Baron  de  Cosson,  to 
whom  it  was  presented  by  a  lady,  who  bought 
it  of  the  son  of  the  builder  of  the  new  churdi. 
Though  the  special  object  of  the  exhibition  is 
to  show  a  chronological  series  of  helmets,  a  few 
examples  of  chain  mail  are  given.  Most  of  it 
is  Oriental,  for  in  the  East  chain  armour  is 
worn  at  this  moment ;  but  there  are  some  good 
fragments  which  are  almost  certainly  of 
Western  make.  We  noticed  particularly  part 
of  a  hauberk,  foondi  m  the  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin, 
There  seems  no  reason  for  thinking  this  Eastern, 


and,  if  not,  it  is  wwbrfWy  ^ai%  4L  the  equis. 
msot  oi  flae<if  theNermaa  invadma  of  It^^M^ 
It  weuM  liM^  been  inierestii^  te  Jnye  U 
ainll  iieoeviit  «f  its  discovevv*  Iheie  an ao 
speeimens  e€  banded  anal  in  the  edileoiua;  ii 
not,  so  fiar  as  we  knew,  no  single  muaj^  ii 
now  in  existettoe,  aKhovgh  it  as  bMosntiy 
represented  on  seals,  and  tb«e  ase  three  £a^ 
sculptured  effigies  whidh  show  St.  How  it  ma 
made  is  by  no  means  certain.  Bogne  eanMj 
constmoted  models  are  here  ei^bited  for  tliA 
puipose  of  showing  the  manner  in  which  those 
best  able  to  form  an  opinion  believe  it  to  kn 
b0«&  coMtnusted.  It  may  not  beamiss to  noU 
that  one  «peoial  oharaetonstio  cf  this  ezhibitioa 
is  that  there  can  be  no  4oiibt  as  te  the  genaiaft. 
Bess  of  almeat  >efiery  speeimen  shown.  Foq^ 
have  been  at  work  oa  jbebaets  as  wdl  as  on 
almoflt  every  other  object  of  arohasok^ 
interest,  but  there  eannot  well  be  a  vMn 
here,  for  all  tixose  whidh  are  in  any  degree 
doubtful  are  put  in  a  class  apart. 


JKOTSa  FBOK  it(Ma. 
Fbov  vol  xvi.  of  the  AtU  ddP  AtmSmia  ii 
Sci&ize  morali  e  poUtiche  di  Napoti  has  been 
eactcacted  a  recent  work  of  Prof.  Buggiero 
BoBghi  on  a  subject  of  Boman  history.  He 
examines  the  Aooounls  given  by  Livj  and  by 
DioayMJas  of  the«nter|xri8e  of  Appius  fieido&iu 
(294  ▲.U.O.),  and,  havistf  eniMBaeaiM  the  filia- 
tions made  in  the  storjr  by  other  faiaat  vnten 
who  have  made  mention  of  the  saiod  nudsr- 
taking,  passes  in  review  all  the  opinions  pro- 
pounded on  the  8nl>ieolt  b|r  modem  critics, 
begixming^  with  Niebuhr.  The  author  endea- 
vours to  indicate  the  manner  in  irfaieh,  firm 
various  reasons,  the  most  contradiiftoiy  sonelo- 
sions  have  been  arrived  at  in  the  attempt  to 
better  explain  the  tajcft.  In  his  opinion,  Appins 
Herdoniufl  belonged  to  those  poweffal  Surne 
fkmiliee  w%o,  revenng  'ttie  ooune  tabafbitf 
yeaza  befone  by  Amim  OUMdhu  wittUsdaa, 
HHiagined  tiaey  oeuld  beat  provids  fi>r  tba  aUf 
of  their  country  by  seeking  the  sabjontionu 
Borne,  from  whence  arose  dsjo^er  to  ueii  ovn 
independence.  Actuated  bytois  motive, with 
the  co-operation  of  the  exiles,  and  vith  the 
hope  of  being  powerfully  assisted  by  Ihe  eUree, 
and  by  as  many,  in  Rcmom  itself,as  weredieoon- 
tented  with  tiie  aotnal  atato  of  aAnn,  he  oeea- 
pied  the  Capitol,  where,  as  is  wall  kBO«it,hi 
met  his  death. 

Pbof.  Bonohi,  who  Sat  ao»e  yean  kai  beea 
engaged  in   writing   the    histoiy  of  Borne, 

?romiBes  us  shortlv  a  new  critical  eseajr  oa 
'ublius  Yolero.  and  another  on  the  temtory 
surrounding  Bome,  and  on  the  Boman  con- 
quests of  the  first  four  centuries;  and,  finally,  a 
tburtii  work  on  tibe  credit  deserved  bj  the 
ancient  sooroes  of  hieteiw  relatiiTe  to  that  period. 
Thefint  volumeof  Bocghi's  Bomaa  Hiskorf  vjU 
be  pubUshfid  within  the  ooaent  year,  and  will 
bring  the  account  up  to  the  death  of  CSaimllai. 
Ik  the  excavations  near  the  hanloi  of  th» 
Tiber  have  been  disooverad  some  inscribed 
stones  which  formed  part  of  the  sepulchre  of 
C.  Sulpicius  Platorinus.  The  relationsnips,  how- 
ever, which  existed  between  the  varioos  persons 
whose  memory  has  been  recalled  to  us  by  the 
epigraphs  discovered  are  not  yet  decided,  f^ 
laat  Btone  beam  ttie  name  AAtonia  FornilU. 
In  the  vieanity  of  the  Mpalchxe  hare  beea 
found  acme  marble  piUaca,  also  with  insonp- 
tions.  One  formed  part  of  an  medkvAa  Mic^ 
to  the  god  6ilvan»s,  another  belongs  to  m 
number  of  those  dedicated  to  the  Lora  A^t^,^ 
while  tiie  third  is  one  of  those  destined  to  indi- 
cate the  limits  of  the  publio  path  on  &e  banks 
of  the  Tiber.  Many  ttiowsaais  of  hionse  coini 
of  the  late  times  of  tiie  Bbh^  have  also  beea 
discovered. 

▲  UffSQGAkBK  has  mKk  baen  pobiiskMl^ 
Ptof.  G.  a.  AscoU,  ontiaed  Acrwicwi^  i»edtU9 
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mai  note  mcfifi^  IMne,  ebratche  di  anHchi  aepotcri 
giud4Mici  ad  Kapoletano,  It  is  a  repiint  from 
th»  Tran$adion$  ^  the  'fouttjh  Inxeraatioiial 
OoQgresB  of  Orient^JtsIs,  iield  in  !^lprenoo  in 
1878.  If  the  autiixoi^B  ^lame  wore  not  enough,  ft 
ample  glanoe  at  the  summary  of  the  sabjeotjs 
dealt  with  in  the  book  would  suffice  to  show 
tibe  impovtenoe  of  its  oontents.  Slhe  author 
eKanioee  the  two  ^dasees  of  Jewish  sefMilohral 
insomtioDe  hitherto  Iknown,  the  Gceco -Latin 
and  oie  flebi^w.  Vhe  €i»t,  which  oonsiets  in 
great  part  of  the  rtones  discovered  in  the  Jews* 
oemetecy  at  Bome,  oanries  as  back  to  4he  period 
whioh  olapeed  between  the  first  and  HoorMi  oen- 
tviee  ai  the  Ohmtian  era.  iDhe  seoond,  or 
mediaond  dlaes,  in  wiiioh  the  inscriptions  are 
all  in  Hebrew,  goes  baok  to  the  eleventh  or 
the  end  of  the  tenth  eentory.  To  explain  this 
loD^  interfal  of  silence,  lihe  author  records  the 
▼anoos  opinions  whioh  haye  been  put  forward 
by  scholan,  and  the  eivon  to  iHiicdi  their 
aeoeptanoe  may  lead.  ELe  points  out  that  even 
schoiaia  tfaeouselTee  till  lately  neglected  one 
most  inusortiuQi  fact— that,  napaely,  of  the  dia- 
oovei^  01  the  Jewish  cemetery  of  Yenosa,  the 
inacripticois  of  waioh  belong  j)reQisely  to  this 
intermediate  epoch,  and  conspicuously  supply 
the  mjssinjg  Jtixik  in  the  chain  of  historioal  con- 
tinuity. Se  prefaces  the  examination  of  ike 
Hebrew  inscriptions  with  an  account  of  the  dis- 
ooTwy  tA  Yenoea,  and  of  the  first  etndies 
wiitteii  np<Mi  it,  which  venained  in  M9.  in  the 
arofaaves  ii  the  National  Museum  of  Naples. 
Prof.  Asodi  ends  with  the  e^tcession  of  a  hope, 
which,  wetnirt,  maybeMelised  by  the  Minister 
of  Poblio  EnstraotioB,  that  the  osploration  of 
tii6  Bttbtamnean  cenietery  of  Yenoaa  may  be 
methodioeMy  oontinued. 

A.T  the  last  sitting  Off  the  Boyal  Academy  of 
the  Lincei  (ICay  30)  Senator  Fiorelli  exhibited 
three  new  latnine  of  gold,  with  Greek  insorip- 
tions,  disoovered  in  the  territory  of  Sybarls  in 
prosecuting  the  firesh  excaTations  undertaken 
there  by  me  Italian  Government.  A  monograph 
was  read  on  these  lamine  by  Prof.  Oomparetti, 
who  reoonatituted  the  text,  recognising  in  it 
references  to  Orphic  worship,  which  set  forth  at 
some  leuffth  the  beliefs  of  that  or^^anisation  con- 
oeming  the  soul  and  the  future  life. 


ART  SAI.BS. 

Wb  ohroniole  thi^  week— independently  of  a 
print  sale  aotioed  bolo«r-^two  art  sales  of 
inteceat  to  yanons  collectors :  tlve  one  a  sale  at 
Meesrs.  Qhnstie,  Manson  and  Woods',  last 
Saturd^  week,  of  a  oolleotion  ohi^y  of  modem 
pictures,  though  including  a  few  examples  of 
earlier  finglish  painters ;  and  the  other  a  sale  of 
fine  pocoeLaio,  in  which  Bristol  ohina  predomi- 
inated.  Thia  is  a  ware  generally  found,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  move  remarkable  for  rarity 
and  for  fineness  of  the  paste  than  for  actual 
beauty.  At  the  picture  sale  of  Saturday  week 
Mr.  Phflip  GalderoD's  Twtjoun  Fidele  sold  for 
£189;  Oeswick's  The  A^oach  to  an  English 
Village,  the  figures  being  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Frith, 
H.A.,  £210;  Mr.  Frith*s  Sir  Boger  de  GoverUy 
and  the  Widow,  £514  lOa.;  Mr.  Faed's  Worn 
Ou^— the  extremely  pathetic  picture  of  about 
eleyen  years  since  at  the  Boyal  Academy,  one 
of  the  sensations  of  its  year— £1,438.  Tois  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Agnew.  By  Peter  Graham 
thei«  was  a  Scotch  Landecape,  which  realised 
£438;  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Horsly,  B.A.,  the  Poet'a 
Theme,  which  obtained  £210,  and  likewise  by 
the  same  artist.  Lady  Jane  Qrey  and  Boger 
Aaeham,  which  reached  £315.  By  Mr.  J.  0. 
Hook  there  was  the  attraotiye  picture.  The 
Gold  of  the  Sea,  £1,786  (Wertheimer),  and  the 
Fishing  Haven,  w^ieAi  fell  to  a  liberal  bid  from 
Mr.  Yokias.  By  John  lianell  there  was  noted 
The  Timber  Wagon-^  good  example  of  the 
veteran's  work  in  the  year  1867— £892  (Agnew). 
By  Mr.  Pettie,  a  small  lepUca  of  the  large  and 


^trikina;  picture  df  Treason,  painted  in  1867. 
fsold  for  £i83  tp  Ux.  Yokins.  By  Fredenok 
Ctoodall,  J^he  Head  Qjf  the  House  at  Prayer,  a. 
picture  painted  only  two  year?  ago,  sold  for 
£789  to  Mr.  Maclean^  Ooasiderable  interest 
iwas  caused  by  the  appearance  in  the  auction 
room  of  what  has  long  been  known  to  be  a 
masterpiece  of  VTilUam  Miiller's,  The  Slave 
Market  at  Cairo.  It  was  knocked  down  to  Mr. 
Agnew  for  £2,058.  It  is  worth  while  to  note 
that,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  press, 
this  picture  had  ehanged  hands  a  few  years  ago 
at  the  price  of  nearly  £3,^90,  from  whioh  it 
would  a|^ear  tAiat  the  sometiaie  oyerrated 
art  of  this  undoubtedly  skilful  artist  is  likely 
hencefoith  to  be  in  less  aotiye  demand. 
Of  portraits  by  the  elder  English  masters  we 
note  especially  George  Romney's  Lady  Elizabeth 
Berkeley,  which  feU  for  £367  10a.;  Her  Serene 
Pigkneas  SUwbeth  dfwgru^^fne  o/  AnefKich,  &rst 
wife  of  Lord  William  .Qcayen,  vhicjh  fell  lor 
£367  l<0a.  There  were  Xifcewiae  «^iaor  09:aj9|)ies 
of  this  ar^t  a«4  of  Si.r  Jpehua  Roynolds  and 
Gainaborough.  AEore  then  £i^2,4KX)  was  reaUaed 
by  the  day's  aale,  whioh  was  ocus  of  ttie  moat 
important  of  a  season  thus  f a^  sovBOwhat  baoen 
in  sales  of  real  interest. 

The  sale  oif  fine  poreelava  mentioned  aiboye, 
and  which  took  place  at  an  earlier  date  than  the 
pioture  sale,  was  that  of  the  ooUeotion  of  Mr. 
Uallender,  the  eui^eon,  and  it  compiised  not 
only  fine  figures  and  ot^her  specimens  of  old 
jBrlstol  porcelain — many  of  which  form  illus- 
trations to  Owen's  book,  Two  Centuries  of 
Ceramic  Art  in  Bristol — ^but  also  specimens  of 
ot&er  Bngli^  fabrics,  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  present : 
such  as  Chelsea,  Derby,  B>w,  Plymouth, 
Swansea,  and  Worcseter.  There  was  likewise 
a  little  Wedgwood  ware.  !Fhe  catalogue, 
interesting  to  the  collector  of  porcetlain,  con- 
tained rude  but  effective  cuts  of  the  principal 
Bristol  fi^re  pieces.  We  note,  in  Derby  ware, 
a  pair  of  Derby  candlesticks,  with  figures  of 
children,  £5  l(to.  Sd.  (Hawea),  and  a  pair  of  deep, 
blue  Derby  yases  with  white-and-gold  handles, 
eaoh  painted  with  a  landscape  and  cattle  by 
Luoas,  £6  lOs.  (Hawes).  Of  Worcester,  a  pair 
of  cups  and  saucers  painted  wubh  exotie  birds 
and  butterflies  in  blue  scale  borders,  £14  3«.  6(i. 
(Beidpath).  Of  Wedgwood,  a  pair  of  laiige  black 
fibres  of  Neptune  and  a  Triton,  £26  6s.  (Phil- 
pot),  and  a  large  black  yase  and  coyer,  tdie 
handles  formed  as  female  arabesque  figures,  and 
a  group  of  Promeldieus  deyoured  by  ayultore  in 
hurh  relief  on  eadi  side— and  the  piece  signed 
<<  F.  Yoyez,  sculp.  1769,"  £21  (Bhodes).  Of 
Bristol  porcelain  tiie  following  pieces  and  prices 
are  beet  worth  ohronidling : — ^One  of  Ohampion's 
white  Bristol  hard  porcelain  flower  plaques,  the 
^roup  of  flowers  modelled  in  biscuit,  in  the 
original  blaok  and  gold  frame,  vide  Oven, 
£9  190.  6(2.  (PhUpot) ;  a  beautiful  Bristol  oantre- 
pieoe  fcmned  of  sheUs  embedded  in  reekwork  of 
shellsand  corals  and  enamelled  in  brilliant  oolouri 
(fromti&e  Elkins  oolleotion),  £11  (Ohuroh) ;  a 
pair  of  portrait  plaques  with  profile  basts  of  a 
lady  and  gentleman,  modelled  in  biscuit,  in  the 
costume  of  the  period,  the  point  lace,  cap,  and 
frill  of  the  lady  of  singular  and  exquisite  tiiush, 
£21  lOs,  6i.  (Rhodes),  also^as,  indeed,  were 
many  succeeding  pieces — ^£rom  the  Edkins  col- 
lection. A  pair  of  salt  cellars,  en^ayed  in 
Owen,  and  illustrated  in  the  sale  catalogue, 
£14  3«.  6d.  (Owen).  A  Bristol  figure,  repre- 
senting one  of  the  elements— FTo^er — described 
in  Owen  as  fall  of  life  and  beauty,  and  its 
modelling  reooj^nisable  as  of  high  class  and 
finish,  £43  Is.  (Lichfield) ;  a  pair  of  figures  in 
the  A£acaroni  costume  of  1770-72,  from  the 
Edkins  collection,  £37  (PhUpot) ;  a  superb 
coloured  Bristol  figure  of  Wiivter,  rustic  series, 
£64  Itf.  (Salting) ;  the  rare  Bristol  figure  of  a 
Shepherd  and  Dog,  coloured  and  gilt,  and  the 
eompanion  figure  of  a  Milkmaid,  £60  (Hawes) ; 


otf  h^vi  pproeUin  Brietol  jtroups  of 
iiaren  ai^d  (foots,  decorated  with  fiowers  on 
ecroll-work  nlinth^,  ov^  of  tltieqi  Itaipuig  the  im« 
preeeed  mav  qf  one  of  Qh^mpion*s  modellers, 
£22  Is.  (jBEawes);  and,  finally,  the  olassiceeriee 
of  The  Seasoif^-'-'aL^  dletingaijaned  txom  the  rustle 
secies,  one  of  whioh  has  been  noticed  aboye. 
The  modelling  of  tms  complete  set  of  claaaio 
figures  is  of  rem^kaUe  ezcelleJic^  and  preojsion* 
Thfcee  out  of  the  four  pieces  had  J>een,  it  is  no 
doubt  accurateljr  stated,  in  the  possession  of  an 
ol^  Bristol  faouly  from  the  time  they  left  the 
Oastle  Q-^en  works  unUl  they  easae  into  the 
possession  of  liCr.  Oalleader.  They  were  pur*- 
chased— the  set  of  four — on  the  present  occasion 
by  Dr.  Michael  for  £170.  It  would  appear  from 
the  result  of  Mr.  Oallender's  a^le  that  the 
interest  in  this  rare  fabric  is  not  on  the  dedine ; 
the  prices  were  at  least  considerable. 

Kessrs.  Sotheby,  WiLEimsoir  ANX>  HODOS 
pold  on  ^uesday  and  Wednesday  in  ijtst  week 
a  collection  of  prints  and  drawings  in  whioh 
what  was  most  oon8{>ioaous  and  the  most 
attraotiye  of  interest  was  a  portion  of  a  oolleo- 
tion of  the  Li^  Skuldiorvm  of  S^ix&er,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  preparatory  etchings,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  artistic  merits  some  of  them 
nikdoulNtedly  peesess,  hayo  the  eeUetftor's  mm% 
of  OKtvemest  rarity,  and  woe  thecefoBe  now 
liaUe  to  be  sought  for  by  the  connoisMMr, 
thoui^  hardly  as  yet  by  the  inartiabio  inreetoc 
in  obi^eots  of  art.  The  eaVs  of  theee  wes  pee-- 
ceded  by  that  of  a  oerteia  number  of  i«a{)res« 
sioAs  from  the  oomploted  plates,  when  the 
meaaotioter  workiog  under  Torner'e  direotioa 
(or,  indeed,  sometimes  the  master  kimself )  had 
finished  thalt  whieh  the  puce  etohioi^  had  only 
begun.  Of  tihsie  impi^esaions  of  tiie  mezzo- 
tinted i^ates,  a  few  only  weare  **  fiirst  edates ; " 
but  there  were  likewise  a  iem  wdLl  and  oare- 
fuUyp'seleoted  impressions  of  liter  states,  such 
as  quite  equal  the  ayeraffe  first  state  co  much 
in  demand  among  the  lass  accustomed  por- 
chaaecs,  though,  of  coiuise,  theee  impresatons 
cannot  eaual  the  selected  firet  states  of  which 
only  the  nne  and  aooostomed  eja  is  the  ptopec 


uage.    Certain  incidents  eyan  in  the  preeeat 
uttle  «de      ■      ■    '  ^  .      .. 


eyinoed  the  adyaatage  of  trusting 
to  the  quality  of  the  impieenon  rather 
thtA  to  &ts  teohnioal  '*§iei»;'*  and  money 
is  often  fooUsbly  spent  in  the  desce  of  those 
who  axe  not  truly  familiar  with  the  £i&bjeot,  or 
who  laok  delicacy  of  eye  ani  of  memory,  to 
acquire  tlie  print  labeUei  **Firsb  Stite"  irre- 
spectively of  its  real  quality.  These  remarks,  of 
course,  might  have  a  wider  application  than  to 
the  Liber  Stadiorun  alone,  but  Liber  Studiorum 
at  all  events  affords  fit  oooasion  for  miking 
them.  Of  the  completed  Liber  prints  sold  last 
week  we  miy  notice  Flint  GMtle,  a  fine  im- 
pression. £5  (Harvey) ;  JSforham  Gaatle,  a  first 
state,  £9  9«.  (Harvey)  ;  HindHejtd  Hill,  a  weak 
impression,  £3  15 j.  <9arvey);  Source  of  the 
Arveron,  a  first  state,  £14  ds.  (Ojlnaghi) ; 
Inverary  Pier,  LochFyae,  Morning — one  of  those, 
like  the  Arveron  and  Severn  ani  Wye^  engraved 
wholly  by  Turner  himself— £d  10«.  (Bimell). 
This  was  in  a  second  or  thtrJ  state.  A^ain, 
Chepstow,  second  state,  £6  6s.,  and  CMm,  fourth 
sfcate,  £11  15«.  (Harvey) ;  Bizpah,  a  first  state, 
£14  14tf.  (Harvej);  Severn  and  Wye,  a  good 
second  state,  whi<m,  though  in  this  plate  never 
e^ual  to  a  first,  was  still  unaccountably  cheap 
at  its  sale  price,  £5  lOf. ;  MarteOo  Towers,  a 
second  state,  £5  125.  6d.  (Oolnaghi) ;  Cowt  of 
Yorkshire,  second  state,  £8  f  Oolnaghi^ ;  Solway 
Mf)ss,  first  state,  £26  lOa.  f Odnaghi) ;  Procris 
and  Cephalus,  second  state,  £9  (Oolnafl[hi) ;  and 
the  Mildmay  Marine,  a  fine  impression  of  <^e 
seoond  state,  £4  i«.  (Harvey).  Thare  followed 
the  prepskratory  etchings,  whioh  vary  consider- 
ably in  artistic  merit^some  of  them,  such  as  the 
Isis,  the  Twickenham,  and  the  St.  Catherine*$ 
Hill,  containing  not  only  the  leading  lines  of 
the  picture,  but  the  better  part  of  the  piotoria' 
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effect;  and  others  (the  majority  of  them,  whioh 
we  need  not  partioularise)  beings  purely  pre- 
paratory and  occasionally  insignificant.  Among 
the  fifteen  etchings  sold  at  the  sale  in  question 
we  note  the  following :  —  The  Frontispiece^ 
£10  10«.  (Harvey) ;  Inverary  Cattle  and  Town, 
£6  16tf.  (ttarvey) ;  Solway  Mom,  £10  (Haryey) ; 
Isie,  £10  (Harvev)  ;  Dunblane,  £9  2«.  6d, 
(Noaeda);  Flint  Ooitle,  £10  lOa.  (Harvey); 
Frocrie  and  Cephalne,  £12  (Harvey)  ;  Blfiir 
Athol,  £21  10«  (Harvey);  Bm  Arthur,  £15 
(Harvey);  WindmiU  and  Lock,  £S  15«.  (Noseda); 
Nftrham,  £10  5e.  (Noseda);  and  Chepstow,  £6 10«. 
(Noseda).  This  collection  has  been  erroneously 
stated  in  a  contemporary  to  have  been  the 
property  of  Mr.  Manners,  whose  possessions 
were  sold  on  the  same  day. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  add  that  a  complete 
collection  of  the  Liber  Studiorum — the  seveaty- 
one  engravings  which  oonstitate  the  series- 
was  sold  by  Messrs.  Christie  some  few  days  ago 
for  the  sum  of  £756,  the  purchaser  being  Mr. 
Hogarth.  A  set  of  the  England  and  Wales  like- 
wise sold  for  a  considerable  sum. 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Messrs.  William  Mobbis  and  Oo.,  of  3S4 
Oxford  Street,  have  now  on  viev  the  results  of 
what  may  be  called  an  experiment  in  hand- 
made carpets,  after  orisrinal  designs.  These 
designs  are  all  by  Mr.  William  Morris,  and  he 
has  carefully  avoided  aay  tendency  towards  an 
Oriental  character.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
purely  English,  but  the  simple  and  bold  con- 
yentionalisation  of  trees  and  flowers  is  certainly 
reminiscent  of  Italian  decoration.  The  size  of 
those  at  present  to  be  seen  does  not  exceed  that 
of  a  large  rug,  and  a  good  many  of  the  patterns 
are  reproduce  in  various  colours.  The  designs 
appear  to  us  to  be,  if  anything,  too  bold  for  the 
size  of  the  pieces  and  for  the  colours  employed, 
whioh  are  those  secondary  and  tertiary  tints 
which  Mr.  Morris  affects.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  these  sober  hues,  though  effective  in 
stained  glass  and  in  silk  embroidery,  are  equally 
fitted  for  work  entirely  in  wool,  and  with  a  piled 
surface.  The  appearance  of  most  is  faded— an 
impression  strengthened  by  the  force  of  the 
fuller  tones  in  comparison  with  those  which  are 
more  delicate,  as  though  the  rugs  had  been 
washed,  and  only  a  few  colours  were  fast.  A 
less  sparing  use  of  white  would,  we  think,  be 
advisable. 

The  second  number  of  The  Historic  Galleries 
of  England  is  quite  up  to  the  first,  and  contains 
very  fine  photographs  of  the  now  celebrated 
Arundel  Holbein,  the  splendid  full-length  of 
Christine  of  Denmark,  Duchess  of  Milan,  whom 
Henry  YIIl.  sought  for  a  wife.  The  other 
plates  are  Murillo*s  Prodigal  Son  from  Stafford 
House,  once  in  the  possession  of  Marshal  Soult, 
and  Sir  Richard  Wallace's  Innocence,  by  Greuze, 
which  was  sold  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Hertford 
at  the  Pourtal^s  sale  for  100,200  frs. 

A  MBBTiNa  was  held  at  the  Grosvenor  Gsdlery 
on  Tuesday,  Sir  Ooutts  Lindsay  in  the  chair,  to 
consider  the  questions  connected  with  artists' 
colours  whioh  were  raised  by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's 
paper  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  exhibited  some  can- 
vases showing  practically  the  result  of  using 
unsafe  colours,  and  Prof.  Church  stated  his 
opinion  that  colour-men  were  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  oil  crushers.  Mr.  Wallis  suggested 
that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  a  body  of 
practical  chemists.  The  meeting  terminated 
without  the  proposal  of  any  resolution. 

Mb.  Boas  as  has  on  view  at  his  gallery  in 
Maddox  Street  a  collection  of  water-colour  draw- 
ings by  Mr.  A.  Aysoough  Wilkinson.  They 
are  views  taken  during  a  stav  in  Italy,  chiefly 
fit  Eome  and  Yenioe,  and  in  the  Biviera, 


Wb  learn  from  NcUure  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Society 
have  decided  to  add  a  portrait  of  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  to  the  valuable  collection  of  historical 
portraits  belonging  to  the  society,  and  they 
invite  others  to  join  in  the  subscription. 
Cheques  crossed  "  Barclay  and  Co.,  for  the  Sir 
J.  Hooker  Portrait  Fund,"  to  be  paid  to  Messrs. 
Barclay  and  Co.,  5i  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

Mb.  Thos.  PLTTXKETr,   M.B.I.A.,  who  has 
explored   so  many  of    the    crannogs  in    Co. 
Fermanagh,  has  lately  discovered   a  wooden 
house,  or  hut,  somewhat  similar  to  that  pre- 
viously found  in  Drumkellm  bog,  Inver,  Co. 
Donegal;  both  structures  being  at  the  same 
depth  below  the  surface  of  the  bog,  while  the 
timbers  of  both  were  fashioned  with  stone  celts. 
Mr.  Piunkett  is  the  discoverer  and  explorer  of 
the  ossiferous  oaves  of  Enockmore. 

Thb  names  of  Theodore  de  Banville  and 
Frtfdtfrio  B^gamey  give  prestige  to  a  little 
volume  issued  by  Bichard  Lesclide,  of  Paris, 
entitled  MSmoires  et  Pantomimes  des  Fthes 
ffanlon^Lees.  The  brothers  Hanlon-Lees  have 
recently  been  performing  with  marked  success 
in  London,  and  the  "  Memoirs,"  prefaced  by 
de  Banville  with  his  usual  grace  and  brilliancy, 
and  emboli ishei  with  six  boldly  conceived  and 
vigorously  executed  etchings  by  BSgamev, 
will  not  fail  to  amuse  those  among  the  Bnglish 
public  into  whose  hands  the  volume  falls. 

An  etching  hy  Lawrence  B.  Phillips,  entitled 
In  Harbour,  is  just  being  published  by  Messrs. 
Dowdeswell. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Government  of  New 
South  Wales  have  commissioned  Signer  Fan- 
tasia, an  Italian  sculptor  of  repute,  who  has 
exhibited  some  of  the  statuary  most  admired  at 
the  Sydney  Exhibition,  to  execute  three  statues 
for  the  public  offices  in  Sydney.  The  subjects 
will  be  the  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
Genius  of  Australia,  which  is  described  as  an 
original  idea  of  the  sculptor. 

Thb  death  is  announced  of  the  distinguished 
Belgian  portrait  painter,  Lievin  de  Winne,  an 
artist  who  has  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation 
in  Belgium  as  a  painter  of  Court  life  and  the 
higher  circles  of  bourgeois  society.  His  por- 
traits have  somewhat  of  thatre&ned  grace  which 
is  to  be  found  in  most  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's 
works ;  and  this  quality,  no  doubt,  brought  tbe 
Belgian  artist,  as  well  as  his  Englisti  pre* 
decessor,  many  sitters.  For  the  rest,  there 
seems  to  have  been  little  resemblance  between 
these  two  masters,  for  de  Winne  cared  nothing 
for  fashionable  society,  and,  although  painter 
to  the  Court,  could  scaroelv  be  got  to  attend  the 
ceremonies  and  files  at  which  his  presence  was 
required.  He  was  born  at  Ghent  in  1832,  was 
a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  d*Honneur,  and  an 
officer  of  the  Order  of  Leopold.  One  of  his  most 
celebrated  portraits — that  of  the  late  King 
Leopold  I. — is  now  in  the  Brussels  Museum ; 
but  for  the  most  part  his  works,  being  entirely 
of  a  personal  character,  are  confined  to  private 
collections.  Very  probably,  however,  a  oollec- 
tion  of  some  of  them  will  be  formed  for  exhibi- 
tion shortly. 

Thb  publishing  firm  of  T.  O.  Weigel,  of 
Leipzig,  announce  several  important  works  on 
archaeology  and  art  history  to  be  brought  out 
by  them  during  this  year  and  next.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  a  Handbook  of  Ckusical 
Art  and  Archaeology,  by  Dr.  Urlichs,  of  Wiirz- 
burg ;  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Jacob  von  Falke*s 
History  of  Modern  Taste ;  and  a  oontinuation 
in  two  volumes  of  Prof.  Franz  Beber*s  History 
of  Ancient  Art,  consisting  of  the  history  of 
art  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  modern  times. 
The  same  firm  have  just  published  the  fourth 
and  fifth  volumes  of  Prof.  E.  aus*m  Weerth's 
comprehensive  work,  entitled  Kunstdenkmiiler 
des  ChrisUichen  MittelaUers  in  den  Rheinlanden, 


of  which  the  first  three  yolumes,  comprising 
sculpture  only,  appeared  f^om  1S57  to  1S68.  The 
present  volumes  deal  exclusively  with  painting, 
especially  with  the  old  wall  paintinn  to  be 
found  in  the  Bhinelands.  They  are  iUostnted 
with  numerous  plates,  and  are  of  impezial  folio 
size, 

M.  Jules  CLi.UETiE*s  article,  entitled  Un 
Livre  unitme:  U Affaire  CUmenceau  peinte  ei 
illustrSe,  wnioh  we  noticed  in  the  A.oadexy  of 
May  15  when  it  first  appeared  in  the  QaidU 
des  Beaux'Arts,  has  since  been  published  as  an 
Titian  de  luxe,  of  which  only  a  hundred  oopiei 
have  been  printed.  It  is  illustrated  by  twenty- 
three  of  the  charming  little  engravings  given  in 
the  Gazette,  and  by  two  engravings  hon  taU 
after  drawings  by  the  principal  artists  who 
assisted  in  we  illustration  of  this  "uniqne 
book."  A  portrait  is  also  added  of  the  author  of 
V  Affaire  OUmenceau  (A.  DaxnABfils),  etched  bf 
Mongin  from  a  painting  by  Meissonier,  so  thit 
altogether  this  dainty  little  work  forms  a  grue- 
ful  tribute  to  the  popular  French  novelist 

A  BUST  of  John  Churchill,  Doke  of  Marl- 
borough, has  been  presented  to  the  British 
Museum  by  the  Bev.  T.  W.  Webb.  It  is  the 
work  of  the  sculptor  Bysbrach,  who,  in  his 
time,  had  a  high  reputation  in  London.  It  has 
been  placed  in  the  hall  of  the  Museum. 

Some  of  the  heavy  soaffolUng  that  has  long 
hidden  from  view  the  beautiful  front  of  the  Docal 
Palace  at  Venice  has  lately  been  cleared  away, 
and  part  of  the  building  is  now  visible,  though 
the  rest  still  remains  shf^ed  by  the  matting  that 
is  hung  up  to  protect  the  workmen  from  the  sao. 
The  distinguished  sculptor  Monteverde  hu 
undertaken  to  replace  the  splendid  capital  of  the 
comer  column  about  which  so  muoh  difficulty 
has  been  experienced,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he 
will  be  able  to  produce  a  true  and  fine  copy  of 
the  ancient  work.  The  restoration  oo*nmi«ioQ 
are  adopting  the  system  of  Prof.  Molmeati, 
whereby  the  new  portions  of  the  bnildiag  are 
coloured  to  the  same  brown-and-black  tone  u 
the  older  portions,  so  as  to  avoid  that  patchy 
appearance  which  so  often  prevaUs  whea 
modem  restorations  have  to  be  infliotei  on 
ancient  monuments.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
whole  of  the  works  at  the  Ducal  Palace  will  be 
finished  before  next  winter. 

Thb  competition  mentioned  by  us  someweeb 
ago  as  having  been  opened  at  Yenioe  for  an 
equestrian  monument  to  Victor  Emanael  has 
produced,  as  is  usual  with  these  soalptnrai 
competitions,  most  unsatisfactory  results.  The 
exhibition  that  has  been  held  of  the  forty-tfo 
designs  sent  in  has,  indeed,  provoked  more 
laughter  than  anything  else,  for  the  wits  of 
Venice  have  christened  it  "The  Horse  Shov,' 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  animals  which  the 
unfortunate  Victor  Emanuel  has  been  made  to 
stride.  The  design  of  a  young  Roman  sculptor 
named  Ferraci  gained  the  first  prize,  hut  eren 
his  design  was  not  considered  worthy  of  execu- 
tion, though  it  is  supposed  that  he  will  ulh- 
mately  be  entrasted  with  the  carrying  out  of 
some  modified  plan. 

The  awards  for  sculpture  at  the  Paris  Salw 
were  made  last  week.  The  first  prix  wa^  g«n« 
by  M  Ernest  Lanson  for  a  medallion  portrait  or 
M.  Buffin  in  plaster. 

Thb  third  part  has  appeared  of  Henry 
Havard's  instraotive  work  entitied  UArt  4  w 
Artistes  hcUandais,  in  which  he  gives  the  rwuit 
of  his  researches  into  the  history  of  certun 
Dutch  masters  whose  lives  have  Htherto  been 
but  littie  investigated.  The  present  numw 
contains  biographies  of  Pieber  de  floooh,  J*a 
Beerestraaten,  and  Pieter  Oodde. 

Thb  death  is  announced  of  Prof.  Karl  Priei- 
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A  Frakco-Amebioan  lottery  has  been  in- 
stitated  in  Paria  for  the  purpose  of  contributing 
to  the  enormous  cost  of  the  gigantic  statue  of 
Liberty  which  the  celebrated  French  sculptor 
Bartholdi  is  executing.  We  have  before  given 
an  account  of  this  extraordinary  work,  which 
exceeds  eyery  thing  that  has  ever  been  attempted 
in  modem  times  in  the  way  of  colossal  figures ; 
and  so  need  not  repeat  its  measurements  here. 
It  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  lighthouse  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  at  New  York,  and  also 
to  be  a  token  of  the  warmth  of  friendship 
4»xi«ting  between  the  French  and  American 
nations.  It  was  reported  at  one  time  that  it  was 
to  be  a  present  from  the  French  (Government  to 
the  American,  but  it  now  appears  that  it  is 
to  be  paid  for  conjointly  by  ihe  two  nations. 
To  aid  in  this  a  lottery  has  been  established  of 
528  lots,  many  of  them  being  works  of 
art  by  well-known  artists.  These  have 
been  exhibited  for  seyeral  months  past  in 
Paris,  but  the  interest  excited  by  the  great 
Franco-Spanish  lottery  has  thrown  this  Ameri- 
can one  somewhat  into  the  shade.  The  day  for 
drawing  has  therefore  been  a  little  delayed,  but 
it  is  now  fixed  definitely  for  the  20th  inst. 
Tickets  can  be  had  at  the  office  of  the  Com- 
mission, 175  Bue  Saint-Honortf,  and  of  all 
French  tobacconists. 


THE    STAGE. 

The  linguistic  attainments  of  the  average 
civil  servant  are  at  all  events  desirable  in  a 
week  which  gives  us  a  performance  of  Frou  Frou 
in  French,  of  the  Agamemnon  in  Greek,  and  of 
Anna  Mii  in  Dutch;  and  the  ignorant  are 
rather  grateful  to  Mr.  Toole  for  that  considera- 
tion of  Sieir  condition  which  doubtless  prompted 
his  advertisement  to  the  effect  that  the  members 
of  Ids  company  would  still  continue  to  perform 
in  dieir  mother  tongue.  The  performance  of 
the  Agamemnon  in  the  Hall  of  Balliol  on 
Thursday  and  on  Friday  last  has  been  dis- 
eossed  in  the  Standard  and  the  Daily  News,  and 
is  eleewheze  mentioned  in  our  columns;  and 
little  need  here  be  recorded  beyond  the  fact 
that  to  ^ive  the  work  the  best  dramatic  ex- 
pression m  their  power,  rather  than  to  produce 
a  faceimile  of  a  Qreek  drama,  was  the  aim  of 
the  enterprising  undergraduates  who  organised 
and  carried  out  a  performance  which  roused  to 
enthusiasm  an  audience  from  Mr.  Browning 
downwards.  In  the  way  of  scenery  little  was 
attempted,  and  little  was  required  to  be 
attempted.  In  the  matter  of  costume,  sim- 
plicity reigned,  but  the  simplicity  was  at 
least  well  ordered  —  Cassandra's  robes  and 
Cn.vtemnaestra*s  might  have  been  arranged  by 
Albert  Moore.  The  text  chosen  was  Her- 
mann's, but  certain  omissioDS  were  found 
necessary.  As  regards  the  acting  proper,  the 
appearance  of  the  dramatis  persojKu  m  quietude 
was  better  than  their  appearance  in  action,  and 
the  voices  and  their  maoagement  were  best  of 
all.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  two  persons 
on  whom  the  burden  of  the  piece  chiefly  &Ils — 
Clytemnaestra  and  Cassandra.  Both  were  of 
admirable  appearance  and  of  a  most  musical 
utterance,  indeed,  faces  so  splendidlv  Qreek 
have  rarely  been  seen  upon  the  English  stage, 
nor  have  voices  often  been  heard— except  Sarah 
BemhardVs  own— so  apt  to  be  ohargsd  with 
dramatic  expression,  so  indicative  of  great  and 
varied  emotion.  To  tell  the  truth,  elaborate 
art  in  stage  gesture  and  action  cannot  come  to 
the  most  gifted  persons  in  the  space  of  a  few 
weeks.  At  Oxford,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  true  that 
it  takes  years,  and  not  weeks,  even  for  people  of 
genius  to  become  complete  actors.  To  seriouslv 
weigh  the  stage  peiformance  of  these  well* 
graced  gentlemen  against  that  of  the  leaders  of 
the  dramatic  profession  would  only  be  to  show  a 
complete  incapacity  to  appreciate  the  conditions 
of  the  dramatic  prof eeeion  and  the  years  of  Ic^boor 


which  precede  high  success  in  it.  But  it  may 
be  most  truly  said  with  regard  to  all  the  Oxford 
performers  mat  they  accomplished  more  than 
anyone  could  have  been  warranted  in  expecting ; 
and  it  may  be  added  of  the  representatives  of 
Clytemnaestra  and  Cassandra  (Mr.  Benson  and 
Mr.  Lawrence)  that  their  performance  had 
qualities  which  gave  exquisite  pleasure.  It  has 
been  said  in  some  quarters  that  the  play  is 
likely  to  be  repeated  in  future  years.  We 
believe  this  is  exceedingly  doubtful ;  but,  under 
any  circumstances,  the  success  of  its  repetition 
must  depend  upon  the  presence  of  those  quali- 
fied to  perform.  Cassandra's  voice,  and  her 
sensitive  control  of  it,  must  last  week  have 
impressed  the  most  accustomed  playgoer. 

Perfobminq  in  Frou  Frou  again  last  Tues- 
day night,  Mdlie.  Sarah  Bernhardt  showed 
unmistakeably  that  she  is  this  season  in  the 
fullest  command  of  her  means.  Every  touch 
and  trait  in  the  character  of  the  volatile  and 
agreeable  heroine  which  it  is  possible  for  her  to 
do  justice  to  she  did  justice  to  most  absolutely. 
Opinions  are  divided,  and  may  fairly  be  divided, 
upon  the  merits  of  her  death  scene  and  those  of 
that  scene  as  interpreted  by  Descl^e;  but  it 
would  be  somewhat  barbarous  to  base  a  com- 
parison of  the  merits  of  the  actress  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  part  on  one  scene  only,  and 
that  one  in  which  it  is  not  difficult  for  art 
greatly  below  Mdlle.  Bernhardt's  or  Mdlle. 
Desclee's  to  obtain  a  sensational  triumph. 
Death  on  the  stage  is  like  death  in  the  hands  of 
a  second-rate  novelist — ^its  presentation  wins 
easily  an  effect  that  should  be  won  without 
recourse  to  that  extreme.  The  earlier  and 
the  middle  acts  of  Frou  Frou  are  really  those 
on  which  a  comparison  should  be  based,  and 
the  following  may  be  found  to  be  about  the 
result  of  a  comparison  made  by  the  unprejudiced 
admirers  of  both  these  great  artists.  A  light- 
ness of  touch,  a  girliehness  of  being,  splendidly 
simulated  by  DescUe,  is  wanting  to  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  like  DescMe,  can 
be  a  rattle,  but  she  can  only  be  a  reck- 
less rattle,  and  not  a  thoughtless  and  childish 
one.  She  has  not,  in  modern  comedy,  the 
naivetS  of  Descl^e.  She  seems  to  know  too 
much.  It  is  not  many  young  women  who  can 
delicately  chaff  their  fathers  on  excursions  to 
Bohemia  in  which  the  actual  Pra^e  of  every- 
day geography  is  never  a  destination,  and  the 
Qilberte,  the  **  Frou  Frou,"  of  Mdlle.  Bernhardt 
is  not  one  of  those  young  women.  Her  raillery 
wants  lightness  of  heart  to  excuse  or  explain 
its  lightness  of  manner.  But  the  waywardness 
of  Gmberte,  the  irritation  that  her  vanity  suffers 
when  it  is  found  that  her  sister  takes  her  place 
in  her  house  as  true  guardian  of  her  child  and 
truest  friend  of  her  husband — that  Mdlle.  Bern- 
hardt illustrates  quite  perfectly.  And  the 
quarrel  scene  which  follows  on  Louise's  refusal 
to  marry,  and  thus  leave  Oilberte  with  her 
husband  and  with  the  responsibilities  of  the 
house,  is  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of  completeness 
which  no  stage  art  of  our  day  has  excelled. 
This  is  not  a  pleasant  scene;  it  is  not  even  a 
scene  that  gains  on  repetition,  for  the  more  the 
art  of  it  is  discovered,  the  less  does  one  desire 
to  pursue  the  analysis ;  but  there  is  no  question 
but  that  the  scene  is  of  the  most  potent  order 
of  dramatic  performances — a  highly  organised 
woman's  study  of  a  situation  of  impatience  and 
misery.  Extraordinary  mobility  of  tempera- 
ment and  physique  and  a  singular  mastery 
over  the  technical  details  of  stage  work  are 
found  here  in  combination  in  Mdlle.  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  and  both  are  possessed  by  her  in 
such  high  degree  that  it  is  idle  for  the  spec- 
tators of  her  performance  to  content  themselves 
with  being  the  extoUers  of  this  one's  art  or 
that — Bachel's,  it  may  be,  or  Desclee's— of 
which  their  memory  must  be  fading.  They  are 
here,  with  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  the  quarrel  scene 
of  Frou  Frou,  in  presence  of  a  performance 


that  in  its  own  way  can  never  have  been  ex- 
celled. The  actress  has  found  for  every  passage 
the  look,  the  gesture,  the  voice  now  controlled, 
now  abandoned. 

M.  CoQXJBLiN  has  failed  to  appear,  and  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Palais  Boyal  company  it  is 
upon  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt  that  the  burden 
of  the  Gaiety  performance  must  faU.  The 
actress,  for  her  benefit  next  Wednesday  morn« 
ing,  has  composed  a  bill  of  the  play  which  is 
unfamiliar,  but  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
improve.  We  have  seen  her  some  years  since 
in  Borne  vaincue  and  in  Jean-Marie.  The  parts 
are  more  absolutely  different  than  any  it  would 
be  conceivable  to  select,  and  in  esuoh  the  per- 
formance of  the  actress  reaches  perfection. 
Playgoers  who,  having  seen  her  in  her  great 
rdles  now  familiar  to  England,  should  omit  to 
see  her  as  the  grandmother  in  the  one  play  for 
next  Wednesday  and  the  resigned  young  wife  of 
the  other  wUl  have  had  but  an  incomplete 
understanding  of  the  things  that  are  within 
her  means. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Dutch  plays  at 
the  Imperial  will  greatly  attract  purely  English 
audiences,  and  the  constant  changes  in  the 
play-bill  would  seem  to  be  directed  at  the  Dutch 
colony.  But  the  performance  of  Monday,  when 
the  modem  domestic  drama  of  Anna  MiS  was 
performed^  several  of  the  most  excellent  actors 
known  to  Holland,  was  found  interesting.  The 
piece  seems  well  put  together ;  the  acting  is  all 
that  can  be  desired,  and  the  mounting  of  the 
drama  is  of  an  eminently  satisfactory  kind. 
There  is,  of  course,  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
fact  that  the  costumes  have  a  correctness  which 
they  would  not  have  in  an  English  play  of 
which  the  scene  was  laid  in  Holland,  seeing  that 
the  wearers  of  the  costumes  come  from  that 
land ;  but  the  combined  quaintness  and  pic- 
turesqueness  of  drpss  and  inteiior — the  clean 
tiled  wall  and  tall  clock  which  English  aesthetic 
decoration  has,  it  is  true,  to  some  extent  repro- 
duced— are  at  least  interesting.  On  Tuesday 
great  dignified  drama  was  substituted  for  drama 
of  homely  incident  and  homely  pathos,  and 
Mdme.  Catherine  Beersman,  who  is  said  to  be 
the  leading  actress  of  the  Dutdi  stage,  appeared 
as  Marie-Antoinette  in  a  version  of  the  play 
familiar  to  some  English  playgoers  through  the 
performance  of  ELstori.  Nor  is  there  here  any 
failure  to  chronicle,  though  we  should  strongly 
counsel  the  mana^ment  to  have  recourse  for 
the  most  part  during  the  rest  of  the  perform- 
ances to  the  homeUer  orders  of  comedy  or 
pathos. 

At  the  Vaudeville  Theatre  they  have  revived 
Two  Roses* 

Messrs.  H.  InviNa,  Charles  Saittley, 
S.  B.  Baitoroft,  akb  J.  L.  Toole  have  been 
appointed  trustees  of  a  Ftmd  now  being  raised 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  dependent  on 
the  late  George  Honey,  the  comedian  whose 
regretted  death  we  noticed  in  our  last  week's 
issue.  Between  four  and  five  himdred  pounds 
has  been  subscribed  to  the  Fund;  but  this 
should  be  materially  increased. 


MIJSIO. 

REGENT  OONOERTS. 

Mr.  C.  Hall^  produced  at  his  fourth  recital  a 
trio  in  E  minor,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  H.  Parry,  whose 
pianoforte  concerto  in  F  sharp  has  been  recently 
neard  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  at  one  of  the 
Bichter  concerts.  The  first  movement  of  the 
trio  {aUegro  appassionato)  contains  original  and 
suggestive  themes,  and  these  are  treated  with 
much  skilL  !nie  modulations  are  interesting  and 
unexpected.  The  movement  concludes  with  a 
short  out  effective  coda.  The  molto  vivace,  which 
stands  in  place  of  scJierzo,  is  constructed  tipon 
three  pleasing  ax^dvell'Oontrastel  themes.  ThQ 
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whole  movement  is  fall  of  life  and  dieerfol- 
nees.  The  adagio  is  interesting  and  not  too 
long.  The^na^  {alUgro  gioeoso)  is  bright  and 
effecdYe,  and  the  themes  are  aeyeloped  with 
great  ooatn^mntal  ingenuity.  The  pianoforte 
part  thtonghout  the  work  is  well  written  and 
yery  showy,  and  it  was  performed  by  Mr.  Hall^ 
in  a  dear  and  bxilliant  manner.  The  work  was 
well  reoeiTed.  We  think  it  a  composition  of 
great  merit,  and  one  requiring  to  be  heard  more 
than  onoe  in  order  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate ite  many  points  of  interest.  Mdme. 
Nerman-Kdrad*  ]^yed  in  her  best  manner 
a  sonata  in  D  major  by  Handel,  from  the 
twelve  sonatas  for  a  violin  or  Qexman  flute 
published  in  1732,  and  said  to  have  been 
written  expressly  for  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
pianoforte  acoompaniment  played  by  Mr.  Hail^ 
was  arranged  by  him  from  HandeFs  original 
figured  bMS.  Mr.  Hall6  contributed  as  solos 
a  nocturne  and  barcarolle  by  Chopin.  The 
ooBoert  ooiMduded  with  Beethoven's  B  flat  trio 
(op.  97). 

At  the  sixth  Bichter  concert  (June  3)  was 
performed  Usst's  sjmphonic  poem.  The  Battle 
i\f  the  Hum  r'<  Hunnenschlacht").  Kaul- 
bach's  oelebratea  picture,  representing  the  defeat 
of  the  Huns  by  the  Boman^,  "  inspired  "  Liszt 
to  write  this  woi^,  which,  though  clever  and 
imaginative,  we  cannot  consider  as  one  of  the 
best  or  most  iotoresting  of  his  symphonic 
poems.  It  is  out-and-out  programme  music, 
and  an  interesting  analysis  by  G.  A.  £. 
enabled  the  audience  to  follow  with  ease  the 
various  incidents  of  the  dire  conflict,  ending 
with  the  ''floal  victory  of  Christianity  and 
civilisation  over  heathendom  and  barbarism." 
The  work  was  splendidly  performed ;  the  organ 
part  was  taken  by  Mr.  Walter  Bache.  We 
muat  also  notice  two  fine  performances  of 
Wagner's  KaUermarsch  and  Tannhamer  over- 
ture. Herr  Berth  nlayed  Beethoven's  con- 
certo in  E  flat,  but  nia  interpretation  of  the 
work  was  not  all  that  could  be  deeired.  The 
concert  conduded  with  Beethoven's  "Pastoral " 
symphony. 

The  seventh  concert  took  place  last  Monday 
(June  7).  M.  Saint-Saeos  played  his  concerto 
in  C  minor  (No.  4),  which  had  been  performed 
last  year  at  a  New  Philharmonic  concert  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Qanz,  M.  Saint-Saeos  must 
have  written  this  work  i^oially  to  show  oif  his 
^reat  powers  as  a  pianist,  for  as  a  composition 
It  possesses  but  little  interest.  It  is  what  Lenz 
would  hftve  called  **  un  grand  exercice  de  concert,'' 
It  was  performed  with  very  great  skill  and 
energy.  The  concert  opened  with  Berlicz' 
••Ouvezture  caract^ristique,"  Le  Carnaval 
Bomain,  Schuberf  s  symphony  in  B  minor 
was  given  with  great  finish  and  delicacy.  The 
concert  concluded  with  a  fine  rendering  of 
Beethoven's  seventh  symphony. 

Herr  Auer  was  leading  violinist  at  the  fifth 
matinSe  of  the  Musical  Uoion  last  Tuesday 
(June  8).  He  has  not  been  in  London  since 
1877,  and  has  come  expressly  from  St.  Peters- 
burg for  the  remaining  oonoerts.  Beethoven'b 
quiutett  in  C  (op.  29),  which  had  not  been 
played  here  since  1874,  was  excellently  per- 
lormed  by  Herr  Auer,  associated  with  MM. 
Wiener,  Hollander,  BUmn,  and  Lasserre.  The 
other  concerted  piece  was  Schumann's  quintett 
in  £  flat.  This  work,  when  first  performed  in 
1 853,  was  harshly  criticised ;  it  is  now  a  standard 
and  a  popular  work.  The  pianoforte  part  was 
rendered  m  a  spirited  manner  by  Mdme.  Mon- 
tigny-B^maury.  Herr  Auer  gave  a  most  charm- 
ing and  delicate  performance  of  Wieniawski's 
llgende  {op.  17),  in  memory  jof  his  lately 
deceased  friend.  Scharwenka  s  Scherzo  for  two 
pianos  from  his  concerto  (op,  32)  was  played 
Dy  Mdme,  B^maury  and  the  composer,  and  they 
certainly  save  a  most  brilliant  rendering  of  a 
yexy  exeeuent  and  effective  arrangement. 
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THEATRES. 
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R     U     R     Y 


LAN 


Te-nVit,  ndar  Cba  dlMetian  of  Mte 
Vealn,  Uoaal  Bnwgb,  W.  Fam       ~ 
J.  BanniMer,  E.  Ooe,  F.  Ghariea, 
Boberta,  aied  Miia  I^ttm  wiM 


MaiUfw.  Mr.  AMOsm  BABOa 

AS  TOU  LIKE  IT. 


AS  TOU  LIKE  IT, 
itiatt  of  MlM  Uiton,  la  wIMk  Mwn.  Ha^i 
.  Farren,  Kyria  Ballew,  F.  Eferill.  E.  F.  hiau, 
lariea,  MlM  Creeewell,  MIm  %jMk  H<i4teQr&ii 


appear.     Ttia  i 


■lalad  ^Ut^Ym* 


Una,  tfaa  Dreaaee  by  Mr.  Forbei-Eobertaoa.  tha  Mule  airaaged  br  Mr. 
Barnard.  Ttm  (lees  and  iBoUental  aaaia  wiU  be  givaa  by  m  lacratrf 
eboma.  togetber  wltb  tba  new  Weddtte  Mardi  oanpoMd  by  Ho.  Toa 
TaTLOB. 

At  7.JS,  NO.  1  BOUND  THE  OOBNEI. 

Mr.  Lional  Br»agb  and  Mr.  Ererni. 

At  8.10,  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

Doors  open  at  7.    Carriages  at  11.    Boz-oflee  now  op«a. 


DUKE'8    THEATRE,    Holbora. 
Mr.  C.  WlUiOT.  LsMae  and  MaM««>. 


^,  .     Mr.  C.  WlUIOT,  LSMM  «DdM«M«<r. 

PAOI.  MjUITVs  gtm%  Drama. 

NEW  BABTLON, 
Hiss  CAROLINE  HILL  and  powerAd  oompaqy. 
TTbe  r«(Ualon  at  Seap-Tattetaall's— Bed  Masqaa  atOM 


Baoes^Thames  Embaukment  by  Nicht — *«eren  Dials,  ae. 
**8taitlins.y  raallaUe.-    ''Xbagnataafespwttfiirifsr  ■>«.». 


-Qsotosifl 


FOLLY      THEATRE. 
..    ^.    liCMM  and  Manager,  Mr.  J.  L.  TOOLS. 
T»Hilehft,«ai  41aia.at  8.46,  a  saw  ttid  origiud  Oo>ts«y,  h  ItaiM^ 
by  Ujuar  J.  BraOJI,  eadad 

,,    „    .    THE     UFFER     CBU8T, 
Masam.  J.  L.  Teato,  Jobn  BtUlMtoB.  B.  W.  Qavdaa.  T.  Siter,  «d  ILBL 
Ward  ;  Miases  LUlan  CaraUerTBolaod  PhiUlpa,  and  Enllj  Tborae. 

FBeoeded,  at  7.46.  by  a  new  and  ortvinal  Oooedy,  in  om  ael,br  A  V. 
PurJtRO,  UESTBB'S  MYSTEBT: 

Messrs.  J.  Oaracu  SMton,  and  WeatlAnd  t  Misses  JobastoM  satf  Vhm, 
Doors  open  at  7.16.   FHoes  la.  to  <S  la.    NoSreellH.   Ke*Mteka4iw. 
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LOBE      THEATBE. 

Manarsr,  Mr.  ALUC.  HZKDStSOJr. 
a«a«T«nliiC,«t8JA.iteoelabr«tad  "««»• 

LE8    CLOCHES    DB    CORNByiI.LB. 
_8apportod  hj  Mesdaaaas  VWat  CWaron,   Bmna  CTiiaaan  tmm, 
BanyPaatton,Lond«n.DairaU,Aalirani,aadSbiaiBany.  FaUekiiit. 
Freoaded,  at  7  JO,  by 

THE     ABBA     BBLLB. 
Hesdamss  Baton,  Orabam;  Messrs.  Oabora,  Adited,  te. 
Doors  open  at  7. 


LYCEUM      THEATRE. 
Sole  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Hkxzt  iSTOnk 
Miwmr  ovsBlQg  (oxospl  Satwdaya),  aft  7.tfi, 

THE    MKKCUANT    OF     VBNICB-Ultbtfaas. 
tentaMtlag  %rtth  tba  TMal  SoeM. 

SUYLOCK-Mr.  IBVINQ.     FORTIA^.MIss  BLUN  ISBBT. 
CoDolodlng  wltb  an  Idyll  hy  W.  O.  WIZJLS.  entitled 

lOLAHTUE.  ... 

lOLAVTEE—MIss  ELLEN  TEBET.    COUNT  TBISTAN-Mr.  IXVffO- 
**  *  lolaalho' was  reoelTed  wllfc  tba  « 


Erenr  Batnrday  ersnlng,  alS.10,  THE  BELL8  (MATTBXA5-Mr.  DVSkQ) 
Bd  lOLANTUE  (Mr.  UVUtO  and  MMa  BLLBH  TEKKIl. 


Batmday  ersnlng,  alS.10, 

""     BLLBH  TEKKI}. 

MOBNINQ  FEBFOBMANCBS  «C 

. THE     MEBCMAMT     OF     VENICE 

mffKj  EATURUAir.  at  I  ^eiodb 

SUrLOCK— Mr.  IBVINQ.     FOBTU— MIsa  ELLIN  TCKBT. 
BoK-oAoa.  nndar dbaetlon  oTMr.  BOur,  open  Uurn  Wtok 


N 


EW     SADLER'S     WELLS. 


TH 


Manager,  Mrs.  B.  F.  BAmoir. 
B      DANITB8. 


JOAQUUI  MiUKB'S  ftmoas  a»~.>i*^  pter  dassriidtTa  of  lift  la  iht  Ar 
West,  aa  depleted  by  Brat  Uaite. 

SANDY   MOOAB  (a  Mlnsr)    Mr    »*«wi«- 

Measn.  W.  E.  bboridan.  O.  Waldroa,  M.  Ungbam,  E.  Holland,  L  Htfrifc 
J.  ftokes,  H.  Las,  i.  Blcbankwn,  and  Basiy  fiat 
Misses  Cora  Tanner,  J.  WaMion,  and  B.  Marble. 

New  ;toeBety,  de|iicclag  tha  nMHinteln  paaees, 
trees  ofCallfornia,paiutod  by  Tboa.W.ILiU  and  ^^^ 

RINCE    of    WALES'S    THEATBE. 

Leasee  and  Manager,  Mr.  EMAB  BISOS. 
lUa  ored^ff,  aft  7Jd^  an  orii^uaTOsaMdletta, 

A     HAFPT     FAIB, 
llySbTABTASBMiXM.  _ 

At  8.40,  HUMAN  MunTAUt  awl  F.  C  OBOTsan  od^tud  Fky, 
FUBOBT-MB-MOT 
(B!y«mi«enMintwlthHlBsO«Mvl*raWaid^      ^,^ -^ 
Chaimeton  tqr  Misa  ti^nevttro  Waid,  Mrs.  Lrfgh  Mamy,  IHfJ^ 
rattlaon,  Mias  An^e  Loyton,  Miss  Gectnda  TsMssl.  Mnw  Bnsrt  ft^ 
Mr.  Jobn  Oi^rton,  MrTFlockton,  Mr.  BeerbobnTksa,  Br.  Bdwia  BsD?. 
Mr.  las  Babsttaoo,  and  Mr.  Bdgv  Braet.  .     ^  ^ 

Door*  open  at  7.80.   Ho  Fees  of  say  descriptloM. 


R 


OYALTY     THEATBE 


of  MiM  &ATB  LAVXBB, -       _ 

^FALSE     SHAME, 
andBTBOrsBBriaWive,   80NNAMBULA. 

Snpportcd  by  a  powerftil  eompai^ "^ 

Charlas  Qrorsa,  Oaorga  CknlBte,  H.  _ 
Klgbton;  Misaas  Maude  Bieansn,  Madoa 
Hslh«k9r,wiSJLaltUnlK>      ^ 

BO»-0«OfBO!fPpS* 


Jmm  1*,  188b.l. 
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BATUBDAT,  JUNE  19,  1880. 
So.  424,  New  8erie$. 


Thx  Editob  cofMot  undertake  to  return^  or 
to  oorreepond  with  the  writere  cf^  r^'eeted 
wumueeript. 

It  tiff  partieularhf  requested  that  all  husinese 
lettere  regarding  the  supply  of  the  paper, 
^A,  mojf  he  addreseed  to  the  Pxtbliskbb, 
and  not  to  the  Editob. 


LITERATURE. 
A  BMioaraphy  of  Friniing.    With  Notes 
mnd  lUiMtrationB.     Compiled    bj  E.    C. 
Bigmore  and  C.  W.  H.  Wyman.    Vol.  I. 
A-L  inclosive.    (Bernard  Quaritch.) 

NoTHiKo  more  Btrikingly  sbows  the  interest 
taken  in  any  art  or  science  than  the  number 
of  books  that  are  published  on  the  subject. 
The  literature  of  printing  has  now  become  so 
extenriTe  that  several  attempts  have  of  late 
been  made  to  extend  alike  to  the  hardworking 
student  and  the  desultory  reader  that  indis- 
pensable aid  which  good  bibliographies  and 
classified  indexes  am>rd.  But  the  present 
work  aims  still  higher,  for  Messrs.  Bigmore 
and  Wyman  have  not  been  content  merely  to 
collect  the  titles  of  all  the  books,  pamphlets, 
and  broadsides  which  relate  to  typography 
and  its  allied  arts,  but  hare  undertaken  also 
to  give,  in  many  cases,  brief  analyses  of  their 
contents,  and  some  particulars  respecting  their 
authors. 

Short  biographical  notices  of  printers  and 
type-founders  are  interspersed  as  occasion 
oTOFSy  and  these  will  to  many  readers  be  the 
most  attractive  feature  of  the  work.  The 
selection  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
somewhat  capricious,  for  while  among  emi- 
nent for^gn  printers  such  names  as  Conrad 
Fyner  of  Esdingen,  Peter  Drach  of  Spires, 
lilippo  de  Lavagna  of  Milan,  and  Giunta 
of  Venice  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence, 
among  well-known  Englishprinters  we  miss 
the  names  of  John  Lettou,  Thomas  Berthelet, 
Richard  Faques,  John  Cawood,  Richard  Jugge, 
Christopher  and  Robert  Barker,  Nicholas 
Hill,  and  Hunte  of  Oxford,  and  among 
Scottish  printers  those  of  Walter  Chepman, 
Robert  Lekpreuik,  Henry  Charteris,  Thomas 
Finlason,  Andrew  Hart,  John  Forbes,  and 
the  Foulises  of  Glasgow. 

Moreover,  the  notices  of  the  King's  Printers 
begin  no  earlier  than  the  year  1573,  although 
William  Faques,  and  afber  him  Riohaffd 
Pynson,  held  this  office  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  Pynson  was  foliowed,in  1680, by  Thomas 
Berthetet,  who  was  the  first  royal  printer 
whom  we  know  to  have  been  appointed  by 
patent;  and  to  him  succeeded,  in  1548, 
Richard  Grafton,  who,  in  1558,  for  printing 
the  proclamation  of  the  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  only  extant 
copy  of  which  is  in  the  library  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  was  deprived  of  his  patent, 
which  was  given  by  Marv  to  John  Cawood, 
who  held  it  conjointly  with  Richard  Jugge  in 
the  succeeding  reign. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  omissions,  the 
particulars  given  respecting  many  celebrated 
typefounders  and  printers  of  bygone  times  are 
of  the  greatest  interest,  derived  as  they  have 


been,  in  several  instances,  from  information 
contributed  by  surviving  members  of  their 
families  or  firms.  Foremost  among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  articles  upon  BaskervUle, 
Bensley,  the  Bowyers,  Bulmer,  the  Caslons, 
the  Didots,  Engelmann,  the  Ensched^s,  the 
Figginses,  Benjamin  Franklin,  William  Ged, 
the  Hansards,  and  the  Jameses.  The  notice 
of  John  Baskerville  contains  some  curious 
facts  respecting  the  vicissitudes  afber  death  of 
the  celebrated  Birmingham  typefounder  and 
typographer,  which  may  be  quoted  as  an 
example  of  the  way  in  which  much  valuable 
information  has  be^  gleaned  and  condensed. 

'<  A  series  of  articles  in  NotM  and  Queries  has 
set  at  rest  several  disputed  points  in  the  history 
of  John  Baskerville.  G.  0.  says  that  he  was 
informed  in  1835  that  the  coffin  containing  the 
body  of  Baskerville  was  then  lying  in  a  timber- 
yard  under  a  pile  of  deals,  and  asks  if  it  is  still 
(1852)  in  the  same  place.  .  •  •  Mr.  St. 
Johns  says  that  Baskerville  was  interred  in 
grounds  attached  to  the  house  in  which  he  lived, 
near  Easy-row,  Birmingham.  The  land  became 
valuable  as  a  building  site,  and  the  body  was 
removed,  after  lying  there  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  It  was  taken  to  the  workshop  of  a  lead- 
merchant  named  Marston,  in  Monmouth-street, 
Birmingham,  and  while  there  he  (Mr.  St  Johns) 
saw  the  remains,  which  were  in  a  wooden  coffin 
enclosed  in  one  of  lead.  That  was  about  1826. 
The  person  who  showed  him  the  coffin  was 
either  Mr.  Marston  or  one  of  his  employes.  The 
nose  and  lips  of  the  body  were  ^ne,  and  two 
front  teeth ;  but  as  to  the  latter,  it  was  known 
who  had  them,  and  they  would  be  restored.  The 
diroud  was  perfect,  but  discoloured.  .  .  .  Mr. 
William  Cornish  (of  New-street,  Birmingham) 
says  that  the  body  now  reposes  in  the  vaults  of 
Christ  Church,  Birmingham.  .  .  .  R.  says 
that  one  of  his  great-uncles  owned  the  Basker- 
ville property;  that  Baskerville  was  actually 
buried  in  the  grounds  belonging  to  his  house, 
and  that  it  was  solely  owing  to  the  growth  of 
the  town  that  his  remains  were  disturbed." 

Besides  the  articles  upon  Gutenberg,  Fust 
and  Schoeffer,  and  our  own  William  Cazton, 
that  upon  Koster  deserves  especial  notice  for 
the  care  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
literary  history  of  the  legend  that  ascribes  to 
Laurens  Janszoon  Koster  of  Haarlem  the 
honour  of  having  invented  the  art  of  printing 
with  moveable  types.  It  contains  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  bitter  controversy 
which  raged  between  the  partisans  of  Guten- 
berg and  Koster  from  the  time  of  the  appear- 
ance of  Scriverius's  Laure-Orans  voor  Laurens 
Ooster  van  Haerlem  in  1628  down  to  the  final 
collapse  of  the  Haarlem  romance  and  its 
mythical  hero  in  1870,  when  M.  van  der  Linde 
ipi\}b]^h^\i\s Raarlemsehe Chsterlegende,  The 
Italian  story  of  Castaldi  likewise  has  been 
concisely  told. 

By  way  of  contribution  to  the  promised 
Supplement  we  would  note  the  omission  of 
Jon  J6nsson's  Sogudgrip  urn  Frentsmi^jv/r  og 
Frentara  d  Islandi,  published  at  Reykjavik 
in  1867,  the  only  Icelandic  work  upon  the  art 
of  printing.  We  also  miss  the  appellants'  and 
respondent's  cases  in  the  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1717  upon  the  rival  claims  of 
Baskett  and  Watson  respecting  the  printing 
of  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books  in  Scotland,  as 
well  as  the  Seasons  that  Printing  mag  not  he 
made  a  Bree^Trade  published  m  1704  by 
Mrs.  Eleanor  James,  the  widow  of  John 
James,  and,  afber  her  husband's  death,  for  some 
years  City  printer.    The  belief  once  common. 


and  here  again  repeated,  that  ^*  Holbein  died  of 
the  Great  Plague  of  1 664  "  has  long  since  betti 
banished  to  the  region  of  myths,  not  only  by 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  plague  in  the  above- 
named  year,  but  also  by  the  discovery  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  of  the  great  painter's  will, 
which  proves  that  he  died  in  October  or 
November  of  1543,  in  which  year  Stow  tells 
us  that  '<  a  great  death  of  pestilence  was  in 
London,  and  therefore  Michaelmas  terme  was 
adjourned  to  S.  Albons." 

Absolute  accuracy  and  completeness  in  the 
bibliography  of  so  wide  a  subject  as  the 
history  and  practice  of  printing  are  obviously 
unattainable,  yet  the  compilers  have  grappled 
successfully  with  the  immense  difficulties 
which  surrounded  their  self-imposed  task. 
The  work  first  appeared  by  monthly  instal- 
ments in  the  columns  of  the  Frinting  Times 
and  Lithographer,  where  it  has  now  reached 
the  end  of  the  letter  O,  and  has  since  been 
carefully  corrected  and  revised.  It  is  illus- 
trated by  a  large  number  of  woodcuts  of 
printers'  devices,  portraits,  and  views,  and  we 
trust  that  a  copious  index  may  still  further 
enhance  its  value. 

Robert  EnMinirD  Gsayxs. 


An  Sssag  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Cfalderon. 
By  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Second 
Edition.    (Macmillan.) 

Calderon.  By  £.  J.  Hasell.  (Blackwood's 
Foreign  Classics.) 

Thb  Archbishop  of  Dublin  has  quickly  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal  made  to  him  by  Miss 
Hasell  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  his  Essay 
on  Calderon,  which  had  long  been  out  of 
print.  For  this  we  are  gratefid.  The  clever 
analytical  sketch  of  Miss  Hasell  has  by  no 
means  superseded  the  more  thoughtful  criti- 
cism of  the  Archbishop. 

More  than  perhaps  any  other  writer,  Calde- 
ron has  suffered  from  the  exaggerated  pane- 
gyrics of  his  admirers.  To  compare  Calderon 
with  Shakspere  seems  to  us  to  be  altogether  a 
mistake.  Shakspere  stands  out  unapproach-> 
able  among  his  contemporaries.  Not  so 
Calderon.  He  is  indeed  the  first,  but  the 
first  only,  among  peers.  To  prove  this  let 
anyone  take  any  of  the  selections  of  Spanish 
plays,  some  of  which  are  by  anonymous 
authors,  published  in  Spain  and  Holland  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and 
mark  how  nearly  these  dramas  approach  each 
other  in  value.  Calderon  excels  the  others, 
indeed,  as  a  poet ;  as  a  skilful  playwright  and 
composer  of  plots  he  is  equalled  only  by 
Lope  de  Vega ;  but  as  a  true  dramatist,  as  a 
creator  of  character,  and  delineator  of  it  in 
action,  as  one  who  gives  us  an  insight  into  the 
stirrings  of  human  thought  or  the  complex 
play  of  human  passions,  he  is  no  higher  than 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  Skilfully  de- 
signed as  his  plots  are,  they  seem  to  us 
invariably  to  have  been  formed  apart  from  his 
characters.  An  intricate  scaffolding  is  set 
up,  which  is  decked  with  the  choicest  flowers 
and  the  most  graceful  ornament  which  poetic 
fancy  can  supply.  His  characters  never  grow 
before  us ;  their  utterances  never  seem  what 
they  must  have  said  under  such  circumstances, 
but  are  only  poems  which  the  author  has  put 
into  their  mouth.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
they  would  do  just  as  well  for  somebody 
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a  apteoh  belonging  to  a  chwafcwr  ui  a 
**  OomeAia  "  is  Mpaatei  by  an  abifciaotion  in 
an  «'Aiito.''  Ik  fraquentlf  niii  the  laUar 
the  better  of  the  two.  Thnf,  fiigioaiind's 
e^brated  speech  in  La  Vidm  et  Sueno  is  re- 
peated by ''  £1  Hottbre ''  (ICsn  before  the  Fall) 
in  the  ^  Auto"  of  die  same  name.  As  a  poem 
the  linee  are  exquisite,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  situation  whioh  auJces  these  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  either  spesker. 

Both  our  authors  spesk  with  iniense  ad- 
miration of  Calderon's  employment  of  his 
allegorioal  eharaeters  in  tiie  '^  Autos."  But, 
fiur  remoTed  as  this  power  of  iJlegarisbg  is 
fxom  our  present  mental  habits,  this  r^e- 
eentatioB  of  ideas  only  in  the  concrete  is  no 
eertsin  mark  of  a  hi^  order  of  intelligence. 
It  marks  a  cavtain  stag*  of  intellectual 
grow^,  and  when  this  stage  is  passed  it  may 
be  difioult  to  return  to  it;  but  the  trick 
may  be  learned.  Calderon's  ^^  Autos  "  were 
oomposed,  not  for  his  choioeBt  audience,  bat 
for  the  populace.  The  peasant  will  uncon- 
sciously spest[  in  allegory,  and  the  educated 
will  fail  to  understand  him.  The  theme  of 
these  ^  Autoi,"  whatever  their  titles  may  be, 
is  fundam^tally  the  same ;  the  variation  is 
pimply,  as  Dr.  Trench  allows,  but  as  a  turn 
of  the  kaleidoscope.  Calderon's  philosophy 
in  these  plays  is  that  of  Catenae  and  the 
Summa\  there  is  no  real  depth  of  thought 
or  spiritual  insight.  The  poems  of  6. 
Teresa  seem  to  give  us  far  deeper  insight  into 
manV  spiritual  temptatiiMBs  and  the  mystic 
relation  of  the  human  soul  to  the  Infinite 
than  all  Calderon's  '*  Autos." 

Cervantes,  and  not  Calderon,  is,  we  think, 
the  Spanish  attthor  who  should  be  compared 
with  Shijcspere.  We  cannot  imagine  Shak- 
spere  multiplying  indefinitely  his  greatest 
diramas.  Even  for  him  the  exhaustion  would 
be  too  great.  Gervsntes  could  write  but  one 
QmxoU.  Creations  like  these  take  too  much 
out  id  tbttr  authors ;  but,  given  the  neoesssry 
talent  end  poetical  and  technical  skill,  there 
would  seem  nothing  to  hinder  Calderon  and 
Lope  from  spinning  out  '^Oomedias"  aod 
'* Autos"  to  the  very  limit  of  physical  ex- 
haustion and  of  bodily  decay. 

BtiU,  though  unable  to  agree  with  those 
who  place  Calderon  among  the  world's  greatest 
dramatists,  we  find  it  difficult  to  give  him 
too  lugh  a  rank  as  an  objective  poet.  It  is 
his  very  excellence  as  a  poet  which  frequently 
hinders  his  seecess  as  a  dramatist.  How  often 
do  we  utterly  foi^t  the  character  which 
speaks  in  delighted  wonder  at  the  complete 
and  peifrct  poem  which  is  put  into  his  mouth ! 
Only  with  reluctance  do  we  resume  the  thread 
of  the  dialogue.  Tet  even  these  gems  are 
fipequenUy  spoilt  by  Calderon's  fatal  ftcility. 
He  knows  not  where  to  stop.  The  image  or 
illustratioa  has  perhaps  fully  rounded  off  the 
sense,  and  has  brought  the  poem  to  a  perfect 
whole;  but  he  heaps  image  on  image,  and 
iterates  them  until  the  reader's  pdate  is 
doyed  to  si^ty.  Hence  the  interminable 
length  of  so  many  of  his  speeches.  We 
believe  that  Calderon  would  sUnd  far  higher 
with  an  English  reader  from  a  judicious  se- 
lection of  these ''  Beauties  '^  as  separate  poems 
than  by  any  specimens  of  plot  and  dialogue. 
Our  readers  will  understand  what  we  mean 
by  referring  to  pp.  127,  182-33, 149,  of  Dr. 


Trenoh's  vohune.  and  to  p.  i5i$  ^  Hiss 
fiaseU's. 

Did  space  permit  there  are  yet  many 
points  to  which  we  would  gladly  direct  at- 
tention, e^peoially  to  the  curioas  r6U  of  the 
'<  Graeieso,"  both  in  the  {days  and  "  Autos." 
His  office  seems  to  be  ever  to  show  the  levevse 
side  of  the  tapestry,  to  parody  his  master's 
high-flown  sentiment ;  and  he  is  thus  some- 
what intermediate  between  the  diorus  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  slaves  of  the  Latins  and  the 
valets  of  Moli^.  We  fail  to  understand 
Miss  HaseU's  division  of  the ''  Autos,"  Two 
are  sst  apart  ''since  they  have  no  human 
actors;"  but  this  is  the  case  with  many 
others,  and  with  the  majoritv  of  the  *'  Iioas  " 
which  precede  the  *'Autos,^  and  which  are 
sometimes  neariy  as  long  as  the  ''Autos'' 
themselves. 

The  afber-history  of  the  Spanirii  stage  is 
most  curious,  and  is  but  slightly  touched 
upon  by  our  authors,  On  the  one  hand,  the 
ecclesiastics  eventually  forbade  the  uerform- 
ance  of  the  <<  Gomedias,"  even  |irivateiy  in  the 
palace  of  the  Prado  and  at  Carnival  time,  when 
requested  by  the  then  Prince  of  the  Asturias 
and  the  Infantas;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
"Autos"  performed  in  cathedrals  and  con- 
vents became  so  revolting  to  the  lay  mind 
that  on  June  11,  1753,  they  were  suppressed 
by  rojal  decree,  <'  prohibiendo  tanto  escandalo 
y  tanto  abuse  inoslificable." 

One  word  of  deserved  praise  for  the  trans- 
la1»ons  in  these  volumes  ;  those  of  the  Arch- 
bishop are  scarcely  to  be  amended.  These 
two  works  in  some  sort  complement  each  other; 
yet  neither  of  them  will  wholly  replace  the 
little  work  of  the  late  G.  H.  Lewes  on  the 
Spanish  Drama.  He  takes  an  opposite,  but 
in  some  respects,  we  think,  a  truer,  view  of 
Calderon's  position  both  as  poet  and  dramatist 
Wentwobth  Wxbsteb. 


XXII  Ballades  in  Blue  Chim.  By  A.  Lang. 
(C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

Thb  somewhat  self-derisive  title  of  this  little 
book  is  doubtless  meant  to  indicate  that  a 
certain  delicate  quaintness  is  tiie  quality  at 
which  it  primarily  aims,  ''  so  fantastical  are 


the  dainty  metres'"— or  rather  arrangements 
of  rhymes — ^in  which  it  deals.  Most  of  the 
pieces  it  contains  are  in  the  form  of  the 
''ballade,"  but  those  who  rejoice  in  such 
Umre  deforce  may  find  here  a  still  completer 
gratification  in  both  a  double  ballade  and 
a  villanelle,  a  species  indulging  in  an 
<'  iteration  "  which,  under  a  less  skilful  hand, 
might  incline  to  the  "  damnable."  That  Mr. 
Lang's  hand  is  a  li^ht  and  skilful  one  tiioee 
who  may  have  had  fiie  pleasure  of  reading  his 
Ballade  and  Lyriee  oj  Old  Mwice  sm>uld 
know  already,  and  any  painful  stringency  of 
his  self-imposed  rules  of  versification  is  such 
as  to  be  felt  by  the  writer  rather  than  the 
reader.  The  less  curious  in  such  matters  are 
permitted  in  a  few  eases  to  refresh  themselves 
with  the  comparatively  unfettered  form  of  the 
sonnet.  The  sonnet  is  the  immortal  sister  of 
similar  but  mortal  forms  of  verse,  partly 
because,  consisting  virtually  of  two  stanzas, 
it  does  not  attempt  to  continue  the  same 
rhymes  through  more  than  one,  nor  to 
multiply  the  labour  without  increasbg  the 
delight. 


Nearly  half  the  twenty*two  "  bsUades"  ire 
of  a  humorous  or  pa^y  humorous  chancter, 
and  of  these  perhaps  the  happiest  are  the 
two  written  in  varieties  of  the  Scotch  dialwt, 
and  called  "Ballade  of  the  Tweed''  and 
"  Ballade  of  the  Royal  Game  of  Oolf/'  To 
appreciate  the  latter  rightly  it  b,  ef  ooone, 
needful  to  have  some  ficquaintance  with  the 
ancient  and  admirable  game  which  ig  iU 
subject — a  game  which  its  exacting  demands 
in  ^e  matter  of  space  and  soil  have  aehippilj 
made  rare.  The  verses  on  the  Tveed  end 
with  a  just  imprecation  on  the  reckleaoas 
and  poisonous  avMice  that  desecrate  many  of 
our  rivers  with  pollution  and  torn  thdr 
benefioent  beauty  into  a  hideous  cune. 

Among  a  few  minute  blemishes  ouj  be 
noticed  an  inconswtency  in  counting  as  a 
syllable  the  mute  e  in  French  words  oa  p. 
13  (for  here  the  accents  on  manque  and  pm 
are  obyiously  nusprints),  while  on  p,  61  it  is 
not  counted.  And  to  niake  **  y«m)(duo"fov 
syllables  (p.  79)  seems  hardly  legitiouU  in  «a 
Italian  name. 

That  this  little  volume  ihtwld  be  taken  tM 
seriously  is  evidently  the  last  thing  its  author 
would  desire,  and  teohnieal  sUU  aod  half- 
sportive,  half'^nsivo  pleasaatvy  are  its  ohief 
charaoteristios.  Bat  it  seems  worth  whils  to 
indicate  that  amid  the  agreeable  tiakie  of  the 
artful  verse  are  to  be  boftrdy  hue  sad  tim, 
notes  of  the  true  mosio  of  po^.  That  this 
is  so  the  following  '*  BsUade  on  his  Cbsics  of 
a  Sepulchre  "  may  show  >^ 

**  Bere  Vd  oome  whan  weansst  I 
Here  the  breast 
Of  the  Windbarg'g  tufted  ever 
Deep  with  bracken ;  here  his  crest 

Takes  the  west. 
Where  the  wide-winged  hawk  doAthowr. 

*'  SUent  here  are  lark  and  plover ; 

In  the  cover 
0eep  below  the  onshat  best 
Leves  bis  mate  and  omons  sbora  her 

0*er  their  nasi 
Where  the  wide-wmged  hawk  dotii  hoTW. 

'*  Bring  me  here,  life's  thred-oat  saest 

To  the  blest  * 

Bed  that  waits  the  weary  rover. 
Hare  should  failure  be  noaffessd  | 

Sods  my  quests 
Where  the  wide-winged  hawk  doth  hoTer. 

*•  Envoy. 
**  Friend,  or  straiunr  kind,  or  lover, 
Ah  I  fulfil  a  lasTbehest, 

Let  me  rest 
When  the  wide-wlnged  hawk  doth  hom." 

The  following  is  called  a  **  BalUde  of 
Sleep":— 

**  The  honn  are  passing  slow, 

I  hear  their  weary  tread 
Olang  from  the  tower,  and  go 

Baok  to  their  i>jf»"*^'^  dead. 

Sleep !  death's  twin  brother  dread  I 
Why  dost  thon  scorn  me  so  ? 

The  wind's  voioe  overhead 
Long  wakefnl  here  I  know. 

And  mnsio  fiom  the  steep 
Where  wateie  fall  and  flow. 

Wilt  thou  not  hear  me,  Sleep? 

**  AU  sounds  that  mieht  bestow 

Best  on  the  feverd  bed, 
All  slambrouB  sounds  and  low 

Are  mingled  here  and  wed, 

And  bifng  ae  dxowaihed. 
Shy  dreams  flit  to  and  fro 

With  shadowy  hair  dincead; 
With  wistful  eyes  that  giov, 

And  silent  robes  that  swee|i.  T 
Thon  wilt  not  hear  me ;  no  rTTI  p 

Wilt  then  not  hear  msb  Sleep  f  ^ 
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"  WhatcftOM  biwl  tboa  toabow 
Of  Morifioe  nBspfid  ? 
OfdlthyslATMMoir 

I  BKMil  hKW9  tebOwM 

WItti  mvWm  Boig  and  Mid ; 
Bmwm  oallad  radk  Imda  aa  blow. 

Soil  poppieiL  wUte  and  red, 
Where  thy  stul  gardena  grow 

And  Lethe'a  wailera  weep. 
Wl^,  than,  art  ihoa  my  loa  f 

Will  thou  nol  haarme,  Sleep  ? 


•«  Friaoa^  en  «ie  daA  be  ahved 
By  floldeB  ahafli»  ere  low 
AjmT  long  the  ahadowa  creepy 
Lord  of  the  wand  of  lead, 
Soft-fooled  aa  the  anow, 
Wfll  thoa  Mi  hear  me,  Sbept" 

Of  the  sonnets  the  best  seem  to  be  those 
OB  Homer  and  Bioo,  the  latter  of  whieh 
melodionalT  traces  an  often>Taried  melodjr 
to  its  Hellenic  source— the  sonroe  whence 
European  poetir  derives  half  its  strength 
and  beauty  and  iar  more  than  half  its  girace. 

*<ThttwaJloC  Moadins  on  the  moonlalna  etyfaig 

The  Miiaea  heard,  aad  lored  il  long  ago ; 
TImv  heaid  the  hoUowa  of  the  billa  lepWIng, 

Tney  heaad  tiie  weeping  wnler'a  oreraow ; 
Thny  winged  the  aaored  afarain^the  aong  nndyini^ 

The  aong  that  all  aboat  the  world  moat  go- 
When  poeti  for  a  poet  dead  are  sighing. 

The  minatrela  for  a  minstrel  friend  lud  low. 

**  And  diige  to  dirge  that  answers,  and  tiie  weeping 

For  Adonaia  1^  the  sommer  sea. 
The  pUnlafor  Lyeidaa,  and  ThyidB  (stooping 

EKfrom  •thefoseslgvoandoaUedTheaaalv'll; 
These  hold  thv  memory,  Bion,  in  their  keeping, 

And  are  but  echoes  of  the  moan  for  thee.^' 

EmnfiST  MxxBS. 


A  Forbidden  Zand:    Voyages  to  the  Oorea. 
By  Bmest  Oppert.    (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 

CoBXA,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives, 
Kaoli  or  Gaoli,  oocnpies  much  the  same  posi- 
tion between  Japan  and  China  as  Greece 
between  Turkey  in  Asia  and  Western  Europe. 
But  ever  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Japanese 
after  the  death  of  Fidejosi,  the  Taikoon,  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  has  sue- 
oesafnlly  enforced  its  policy  of  seclusion  even 
against  its  near  neighbours,  China  and  Japan. 
Though  nominally  a  tributary  of  China  and,  till 
latterly,  paying  yearly  tribute,  it  has  gradu- 
aUy,  aooording  to  Mr.  Oppert  at  least,  assumed 
the  position  of  a  free  and  independent  State  like 
Siani,  sending  a  mission  only  at  loog  intervals 
to  the  Chinese  Court  with  presents  of  Corean 
produce,  such  as  paper  and  ginsiog.  The 
only  authorised  communication  between  her 
inhabitants  and  the  outer  world  was  an  annual 
fair  on  the  northern  frontier ;  but  even  this 
has  been  prohibited  by  the  present  Regent, 
whose  rule  seems  to  be  even  more  tyrannical 
and  bloody  than  that  of  the  King  of  Burmah. 
Were  the  Coreans  a  contented,  well*govemed 
people,  wishing  to  keep  themsdves  to  them- 
selves and  to  remain  inoffensive  to  othersi 
possibly  even  Mr.  Oppert  would  have  been 
content  to  leave  them  and  their  obscure 
comer  of  the  world  a  small  sealed  chamber 
of  the  earth,  stored  with  unknown  curiosities — 
not  even  the  desire  to  open  out  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country  or  to  traffic  in  cottons 
and  ginsiog  would  perhaps  seem  even  to  bim 
sufficient  justification  to  invade  their  cherished 
privacy-— but  events  happening  within  the 
last  few  years  have  given  reason  to  doubt 
their  inoffensivenessy  and  challenged  inter- 


fermce  from  outside.  Toi>rohibit  strangers 
from  entering  their  country  is  perhaps  within 
their  rights;  but  to  enforce  the  principle  bpr 
massacnng  persons  shipwrecked  on  their 
shores,  or  to  attempt — ^not  unsuccesshiUy — ^to 
stop  the  spread  of  Cftiristianity  by  the  wholesale 
murder  of  European  missionaries  and  native 
converts,  is  to  overstep  the  boundary  of  toler- 
able ecc^itricity.  It  is  one  of  the  many  services 
of  Mr,  Oppert's  book  that  it  goes  far  to  prove 
that  these  departures  from  a  neutral  attitude 
toward  outsiders  were  due  to  the  Government 
and  not  to  the  people,  who  are  not  only 
naturally  humane,  out  averse  from  the  policy 
which  prevents  them  from  entering  into 
cordial  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  view  of  the  natural  kind-heartedness 
of  the  people  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  confirmed  by  the  conduct  (not  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Oppert)  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Qaelpart  on  the  occasion  of  the  wreck  of 
the  Sarhara  Tayhr  in  1878,  who  at  first 
showed  signs  both  of  fright  and  hostility,  but 
finally  not  only  treated  the  shipwrecked 
party  very  well,  but  supplied  labour  to  salve 
the  cargo,  and  kept  them  until  a  ship  arrived 
from  Japan,  taking  nothing  in  return  but 
some  Japanese  umbrellas.  They  then  burned 
the  hull.  They  proved  on  acquaintance  to  be 
not  only  kind,  but  warm-heaited.  The  head 
local  official,  an  old  man,  was  much  afiected  at 
their  departure,  saying  that  he  had  never  seen 
foreigners  before,  but  his  feelings  toward 
them  were  such  that  he  should  feel  quite 
lonely  when  they  were  gone. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  action  of  Western 
Powers  with  regard  to  the  Corea  has  been 
productive  of  no  benefit  whatever  either  as 
concerns  the  oppressed  population  or  the  treat- 
ment luckless  foreigners  are  likely  to  receive 
from  its  inhospitable  Government.  The  expe- 
dition sent  by  the  French  Government  after 
the  murder  of  the  missionaries  gallantly 
sacked  an  unprotected  town  and  retired  ;  and 
the  American  frigate  sent  to  enquire  into  the 
fate  of  the  crew  of  the  General  Sherman, 
who  had  been  shipwrecked  and  put  to  death 
by  order  of  the  Corean  authorities  in  1866, 
withdrew  after  receiving  an  impudent  mes- 
sage. The  efi'eet  has  been  only  to  confirm 
the  Government  in  the  belief  of  their  invin- 
cibility and  the  impunity  with  which  they 
may  commit  the  most  barbarous  outrages. 
It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Oppert's 
courageous  enterprises  will  produce  a  more 
salutary  effect. 

It  is  Mr.  Oppert's  fault  that  we  have  stayed 
so  longbefore  comins  to  what  is  most  important 
and  original  in  his  book,  viz.,  the  account  of 
his  own  expeditions  to  the  Corea,  for,  with  a 
modesty  which  is  unusual  in  travellers,  espe- 
cially of  the  pioneering  kind,  he  has  thought 
fit  to  preface  his  personal  narrative  with  a 
careful  and  clearly  written  account  of  the 
singularly  uninteresting  history  of  the 
country,  gathered  from  all  available  authori- 
ties, Qiinese,  Japanese,  and  European ;  as 
well  as  with  chapters  on  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people,  their  language,  and 
the  natural  history,  products,  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  country,  thus  making  his  book 
a  valuable  work  of  reference  for  nearly  all 
existing  information  about  the  Corea  for 
the  last  four  thousand  years,  to  which  his 
own  exploits  are  appended.    In  its  earlier 


chapters  his  book  travels  over  mtich  the 
same  ground  as  that  by  the  Bev.  John  Boss, 
recently  reviewed  in  the  Acibxmt,  whtofa 
gives  more  ample  details  of  some  Ctoreaa 
customs  and  ceremonies  and  a  more  loigthy 
and  detailed  review  of  Corean  history.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Oppert's  natter  is  arranged 
with  greater  skill,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  people  and  countiy  is  in  a  large  measure 
derived  f^m  personal  experioice  gained  during 
his  three  trips  to  the  country,  during  which, 
though  not  admitted  to  any  large  town,  he 
took  seveitd  long  walks  in  the  interior  and 
visited  many  villages  on  the  islands,  the  coast 
of  the  munland,  and  on  the  banks  of  Uie 
Eang  Eiang,  the  large  river  leading  to  the 
capital  (Saoul)  and  discovered  by  him. 

His  first  object  in  visiting  the  Corea  was  to 
discover  and  ascend  this  river,  and  to  enter 
into  communication  widi  the  authorities  with 
a  view  of  opening  up  commercial  and  friendly 
relations  with  the  people.  Although  he  did 
not  succeed  in  finding  the  river  on  the  first 
voyage,  he  landed  at  two  places  on  the  eoast, 
and  was  received  in  a  friendly  manner,  not 
only  by  the  people,  but  by  the  officials, 
several  of  whom  came  on  board  his  ship. 
His  second  trip  was  more  successful,  as, 
in  spite  of  the  dangerous  character  of 
the  coast  and  the  want  of  a  pUot,  he 
found  the  mouth  of  the  Kang  Kianr,  and 
ascended  the  river  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
Saoul.  The  time  (flihortl^  after  the  norder 
of  the  French  missionanes)  wee,  however, 
peculiarly  unfavourable  for  nM»»tiations  with 
the  Government,  who  pnt  Mr.  Oppert  off  with 
a  reference  to  the  Emperor  of  China.  It  was 
during  this  voysge  that  the  author  ibr  the 
first  time  became  aware  of  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  Begent,  previous  knowledge  of 
which  would  probably  have  deterred  him 
from  makmg  his  plucky  attempt.  This 
voyage,  however,  confirmed  his  previous 
experience  as  to  the  friendly  and  gentle 
character  of  the  people  generally,  and  proved 
the  sincerity  and  courage  of  the  Christian 
converts,  then  undergoing  fearful  persecution. 
It  was  also  a  permanent  service  to  navigation 
and  geographical  knowledge,  and  the  charts 
compiled  from  the  sarveys  made  during  its 
progress  were  of  great  use  to  the  French 
admiral  in  his  subsequent  expedition  before 
referred  to. 

Mr.  Oppert  is  not  profuse  in  his  dates,  but 
this  second  voyage  and  the  French  expedi- 
tion both  appear  to  have  taken  plaoe  in  1866. 
It  was  two  years  afterwards  that  the  author 
undertook  his  third  and  last  adventure. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  remaricable  enter- 
prises of  modem  times — at  once  romantic  and 
grotesque,  noble  in  intention  and  questionable 
in  morality,  its  aim  being  to  seize  upon 
certain  relics  of  an  ancestor  of  i^e  Begent  to 
which  he  attributed  superstitious  importance, 
and  the  'Mifbine''  of  which  was  expected 
by  a  French  missionary  and  Mr.  Oppert  to 
produce  such  a  terrifymg  effect  upon  this 
unscrupulous  tyrant  as  would  make  it  easy  to 
procure  concessions  from  him  for  the  benefit 
of  trade  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  The 
attempt  was  unsuccessful,  partly  on  account 
of  the  unexpected  strength  of  the  place 
where  the  relics  were  kept.  Mr.  Oppert  does 
not  say  of  what  these  reucs  consisted,  but  it  ia 
evidently  this  expedition  which  is  alluded  to 
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by  Mr.  Boss  as  that  *^  of  a  yonng  American 
eager  to  immortalise  his  name  as  a  body- 
lifter."  Mr.  Ross  adds  that ''  a  French  priest 
told  him  [the  young  American]  he  could  hold 
the  body  of  a  dead  king  to  any  ransom."  It 
is  plain  from  Mr.  Oppert's  book  that  this  latter 
sentence  at  least  does  him  injustice. 

Altogether,  Mr.  Oppert  may  be  said  to  have 
rendered  very  valuable  service  in  tearing 
away  part  of  the  veil  that  has  hitherto 
shrouded  the  "  Forbidden  Land."  It  is  good 
to  know  that  the  people  are  very  honest, 
good-natured,  and  intelligent,  and  that  both 
the  desire  for  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  the  atrocities  committed  in  their 
country,  are  not  agreeable  to  the  people,  who 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  be  freed  from 
an  abominable  tyrant  who,  among  other 
iniquities,  enforces  the  currency  of  debased 
money  by  decapitating  those  who  will  not 
pass  it.  The  picture  given  of  the  country  is 
very  interesting,  and  not  a  little  melancholy. 
In  it  religion  and  its  priests  seem  to  have 
become  so  degraded  as  to  be  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  community.  The  bonzes  rank 
with  the  lowest  castes,  and  old  idols  are 
kicked  about  in  sport.  Neither  arts  nor 
literature  flourish,  and  the  height  of  learning 
is  a  knowledge  of  Chinese ;  the  architecture 
is  mean,  agriculture  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and 
the  manufactures  rude.  With  regard  to  what 
has  been  by  some  supposed  to  be  its  specialty, 
the  production  of  pottery  and  porcelain,  the 
book  contains  a  sentence  which  is  enough  to 
make  the  late  M.  Albert  Jacquemart  turn 
In  his  grave.  "  The  manufacture  of  china," 
says  Mr.  Oppert,  "  is  unknown,  and  the  native 
earthen  and  crockery  ware  is  of  the  very  com- 
monest description."  This  is,  however,  very 
much  the  same  conclusion  as  that  to  which  Mr. 
Franks  had  arrived  some  time  ago.  It  is  also 
somewhat  surprising  to  learn  that  the  Coreans 
do  not  care  much  for  tea,  or  take  pains  in 
cultivating  the  plant,  which  grows  wild. 
Corean  industry  excels  only  in  two  things — 
the  manufiacture  of  paper  and  the  plaiting  of 
wire  and  straw  for  hats. 

COSHO  MONKHOXJSE. 


OUhe  Village  of  Falaee9 ;  or.  Chronicles  qf 
OheUea.  By  the  Bev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange. 
In  2  vols.  (London  :  Hurst  &  Blackett.) 
Chelsba  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
distinctive  in  character  of  the  various  suburbs 
of  London,  and  it  deserves  a  fresh  historian. 
Faulkner's  work  still  remains  the  chief 
authority,  but  the  appearance  of  the  place 
has  greatly  changed  since  1810,  when  it  was 
published,  and  few .  can  be  expected  to  read 
Its  rather  heavy  pages  for  entertainment. 
Mr.  L'Estrange  is  evidently  interested  in  his 
subject,  and  has  produced  a  couple  of  very 
readable  volumes,  in  which  a  large  number  of 
distinguished  persons  are  made  to  pass  before 
our  eyes ;  but  he  has  not  superseded  Faulkner. 
The  reader's  faith  in  the  author's  trust- 
worthiness is  likely  to  be  rather  shaken  on 
the  threshold,  when  he  reads  at  p.  1  the 
following  explanation  of  the  name  Chelsea: — 
*^  From  ehesel,  gravel,  and  ea,  a  strand  or 
bank.  It  was  dso  called  Cealchylle."  Far- 
ther on,  p.  3,  it  is  written  ''the  manor  of 
Chelsith,"  and  on  p.  91,  '*  More's  pore  house 
at  Ohelohith."    No  attempt  is  made  to  ex- 


plain  these  discrepancies  of  spelling,  and  we 
are  left  to  make  the  latter  form  agree  with 
the  former  explanation  as  best  we  can.  In 
truth,  Chelsea  is  one  of  the  hythes,  or  havens, 
which  are  so  common  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames — ^as  Botherhithe  in  the  east  and 
Lambhithe  (the  early  form  of  Lambeth)  in 
the  west.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  although 
the  final  syllables  of  the  neighbouring  places, 
Chelsea  and  Battersea,  are  identical,  they 
appear  to  have  had  a  totally  different  origin. 

Whether  Chelsea  ever  deserved  the  name  of 
the  "  Village  of  Palaces  "  we  are  not  prepared 
to  say,  but,  without  doubt,  it  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  the  possession  of  fine  houses  both 
among;  the  old  mansions  that  still  remain  to 
tell  of  former  glories  and  the  new  ones  that 
have  lately  been  erected  upon  the  Embank- 
ment Now  that  all  divisional  marks  of  the 
suburbs  have  been  destroyed  it  is  not  easy  to 
realise  what  these  places  were  really  like 
when  they  were  actual  villages.  Yet  this 
abolition  of  landmarks  does  not  date  back 
many  years,  for  the  stage  coach  from  London 
to  Chelsea  continued  to  be  an  institution  even 
into  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  century, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  it  was  not 
unusual  for  the  coach  to  be  stopped  by  high- 
waymen in  the  King's  Boad.  The  history  of 
Chelsea  commences  with  the  residence  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  he  it  was  who  first 
attracted  public  attention  to  the  place.  His 
house  has  long  since  passed  away,  although 
the  garden  wM  still  remains,  and  the  parish 
church  continues  to  bear  record  of  the  most 
eminent  among  its  worshippers.  He  built 
the  chapel  in  the  south  aisle,  and  the  epitaph 
which  he  wrote  upon  himself  and  his  wives  is 
placed  in  the  chancel  near  where  he  sat  among 
the  choristers. 

Henry  VIII.  often  visited  More  as  a  friend 
and  seems  to  have  taken  a  liking  for  the  place, 
for  after  the  Chancellor's  execution  he  built 
himself  a  palace  on  the  site  of  Cheyne  Walk. 
This  was  subsequently  the  jointnre  house  of 
Katharine  Parr,  and  after  her  many  dis- 
tinguished persons  lived  in  it.  The  Princess 
Elizabeth,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  Duchess  of 
Northumberland  (mother  of  Bobert  Dudley), 
and  Anne  of  Cleves  were  all  at  different  times 
inmates  of  Chelsea  Palace.  Elizabeth's  asso- 
ciation with  Chelsea  is  still  commemorated  by 
the  sign  of  the  public-house  which  forms  the 
terminus  of  the  Islington  and  Brompton 
omnibuses.  Burghley  lived  at  Brompton 
Hall,  and  report  says  that  on  one  of  Eliza- 
beth's visits  she  and  her  Minister  were  walk- 
ing in  the  grounds  when  a  shower  came  on 
and  they  took  shelter  under  the  boughs  of  a 
mighty  elm,  which  was  ever  after  styled 
the  '*  Queen's  Elm."  At  all  events  the  tree 
appears  to  be  mentioned  by  that  name  in  the 
parish  books  of  Chelsea  in  1586,  and  was 
made  into  an  arbour  at  the  expense  of  the 
parish.  The  tree  has  long  since  passed  away, 
but  the  site  will  long  be  remembered. 

Charles  I.  bought  Salisbury  House  from 
Lord  Middlesex  and  gave  it  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  After  the  Duke's  assassination 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  his  daughter 
and  her  husband — the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Bichmond  and  Lennox.  The  King  is  said  to 
have  spent  some  of  his  few  happy  days  when 
he  went  in  his  barge  to  visit  these  friends. 
One  of   Charles's    worthiest   courtiers,    Sir 


Charles  Cavendish  (afterwards  Dake  of  New. 
castle),  was  connected  with  Chelsea  by  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Lady  Jane  to  Charles 
Cheyne  (afterwards  Lord  Cheyne  and  Yiscoont 
Newhaven),  who  purchased  Chelsea  Fidace 
and  manor.  The  Duke  and  his  magnificent 
and  fantastic  Duchess  must  often  have  visited 
their  daughter  in  her  new  home. 

Sir  John  Danvers,  an  early  inhabitant  of 
Chelsea,  whose  name  survives  in  Danvers 
Street,  married  Mrs.  Herbert,  the  mother  of 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  and  Ghorge  Herbert 
the  poet*  The  lady  was  much  the  senior  of 
her  second  husband,  and  when  Dr.  Donne 
preached  her  funeral  sermon  in  Chelsea  Church 
he  alluded  to  this  disparity  of  years  ui  a  very 
ingenious  manner. 

''As  the  well  tuning  an  instrument  makes 
higher  and  lower  strmgs  of  one  sound,  so  the 
inequality  of  their  years  was  thus  rednced  to 
an  evenness  that  she  had  a  cheerfulness  agree- 
able to  his  youth,  and  he  a  sober  staidneas  con- 
formable to  her  more  years ;  so  that  I  ironld 
not  consider  her  as  so  much  more  than  forty, 
nor  him  as  so  much  lees  than  thirty  at  that 
time.  But  as  their  persons  were  made  one  and 
their  fortunes  madfe  one  by  marriage,  so  I 
would  put  their  years  into  one  namber,  and, 
finding  a  sixty  between  them,  think  them  thirty 
apiece,  for  as  twins  of  one  bom  they  Uved." 

So  many  celebrities  have  lived  at  ChelMA 
that  Mr.  L'Estrange  has  ample  materials  for 
interesting  chapters  devoted  to  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  such  dijQEerent  characters  as  the 
fascinating  Hortensia  Mancini  (ICazarin'i 
niece),  the  eccentric  Digby  second  Earl  of 
Bristol,  the  serious  Robert  Boyle,  Wiilpole 
the  Minister,  Sloane  the  collector,  and  SooJ/d^ 
the  author. 

After  the  persons  come  the  places,  and  the 
most  important  of  these  is  Chelsea  CoUege. 
The  history  of  the  changes  which  resulted  in 
the  fouadation  of  an  hospital  for  decayed 
soldiers  on  the  site  of  a  college  for  polemical 
divines  forms  an  interesting  chapter  of  the 
book.  James  I.  was  so  much  interested  in 
the  original  college  that  he  was  indaced  to 
suggest  that  the  City  of  London  should  gire 
money  toward  the  furtherance  of  so  good 
a  work.  It  did  not  prosper,  however,  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  in  1654  the  house 
and  grounds  were  taJcen  possession  of  for  the 
nation.  During  the  war  with  the  Dutch, 
after  the  Restoration,  the  place  was  used  for 
the  reception  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  toon 
afterwards  the  King  presented  it  to  theBoyal 
Society,  who  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
the  gift.  Mr.  L'Estrange  does  not  mention 
a  letter  of  Evelyn  to  Lord  Oasory,  which  is 
calendared  in  the  Sixth  Report  of  the  His- 
torical Manuscripts  Commission,  and  from 
which  it  appears  that  Evelyn  urged  Lord 
Ossory  to  buy  the  college  as  an  excellent 
investment.  In  the  end  Charles  bought  back 
his  own  gift  from  the  Royal  Society,  and 
founded  the  Royal  Hospital  "for  emerited 
soldiers."  Nell  Gwyn  has  been  popularly 
credited  with  th^.  suggestion,  but  there  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  the  honour  must  be 
pretty  equally  divided  between  John  ETClyn 
and  Sir  Stephen  Fox.  . 

The  "  physic  garden  "  of  the  Company  of 
Apothecaries  was  formed  soon  after  the  Pire  of 
London,  and  many  cele^rated  botaniste  have 
been  connected  with  it  Hans  Sloane  was  « 
early  student,  and  Joseph  Banla  oommenocd 
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his  botanical  researches  in  thesegardens.  When 
Linnaeus  came  to  England  he  only  visited  two 
gardens — ^this  one,  then  superintended  by 
Philip  Miller,  and  that  at  Oxford,  which 
had  not  long  before  been  founded  by  Dr. 
William  Sherard.  Very  different  gardens 
were  those  attached  to  such  places  of  enter- 
tainment as  the  ''World's  End"  and  the 
''Star  and  Qarter/'  or  the  more  renowned 
"  Ranelagh."  The  last  -  named  gardens 
flourished  from  1742  to  1803,  and  the  usual 
notification  at  the  end  of  the  advertisements 
of  performances  shows  that  a  visit  to  Bane- 
lagh  was  not  altogether  without  danger  in 
the  "good  old  times ":—" There  will  be  a 
proper  patrol,  well  armed,  continually  passing 
between  the  Booms  and  Hyde  Park  Comer, 
and  good  guard  at  back  of  Chelsea  College/' 

No  account  of  Chelsea  would  be  perfect 
without  some  notice  of  the  two  productions 
—china  and  buns — ^for  which  it  was  once 
famous. 

The  Chelsea  China  Manufactory  was  estab- 
lished about  the  year  1745,  but,  although 
much  beautiful  porcelain  was  produced,  £e 
establishment  was  only  continued  for  a  few 
years.  The  business  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
W.  Dnesbury,  of  Derby,  who  transferred  it 
to  that  town,  and  in  1784  the  buildings  were 
palled  down. 

The  buns  had  a  longer  reign.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Swift,  and  continued  to  be 
popular  untU  the  "  Original  Old  Chelsea 
Bun  House,"  kept  by  a  succession  of  members 
of  the  family  of  Hand,  was  pulled  down  in 
1B39.  Qeorge  II.  and  Queen  Caroline, 
George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte,  often  visited 
the  bun  house,  and  led  the  fashion  which  was 
followed  by  their  subjects. 

There  are  two  plans  upon  which  the  history 
of  any  district  can  be  written — ^viz.,  the  topo- 
graphical and  the  anecdotal.  Mr.  L'Estrange 
has  chosen  the  latter,  and  has  produced  a  book 
which  can  be  read  through  with  interest,  but 
which  will  hardly  be  refened  to  as  an  authority. 
Henby  B.  Whbatlby. 


OUBSBNT  UTEBATUBE. 


Ttoenty-one  Day$  in  India:  heing  the  Tour  of 
Sir  Ali  Baha,  K.  G.B.  By  G.  Aberigh-Mackay. 
(Allen.)  This  book  deserves  to  be  read  after  a 
study  of  Mr.  Ptinsep's  picture  in  the  Boyal 
Academy.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  sketches  of 
Indian  life  and  character,  from  the  Viceroy 
down  to  the  cultivator,  done  with  a  freedom  of 
pencil  that  Mr.  Prinsep  might  well  envy.  The 
.  author,  having  won  ids  reputation  under  a 
pseudonym,  now  discloses  a  name  which  is,  we 
believe,  well  known  in  the  Education  Depart- 
ment in  Central  India.  For  Anglo-Indians, 
hia  humour  and  his  satire  possess  a  rare  charm ; 
and  ho  indulges  in  a  wealth  of  Uterary  allusions 
which  all  readers  of  culture  should  appreciate. 
Whether  the  ordinary  public  will  recognise  his 
merits  we  are  not  so  sure.  The  truth  is  that 
Mr.  Aberigh-Mackav'B  wit  has  contributed  in 
some  slight  d^;ree  to  the  discredit  of  a  ^stem 
which  was  begmning  to  infect  our  entire  liidian 
administration.  The  new-fangled  doctrines  of 
imperialism,  though  sufficiently  mischievous  in 
England,  here  provided  their  own  antidote.  In 
India  the  same  spirit  was  far  more  widespread, 
and  iax  more  corrupting.  Officialism  rampant, 
disguised  under  the  name  of  patriotism,  had 
succeeded  in  evolving  a  reckless  disregard  for 
all  sound  principles  of  government  among  the 
^eat  majority  of  Engushmen  in  India,  and 


especially  in  the  societjr  of  Simla;  on  the  other 
hand,  native  public  opinion,  such  as  it  is,  was 
rising  in  rebellion  against  this  new  form  of 
mal-admiaisbration.  The  result  of  the  general 
election,  the  dethronement  of  Lord  Lytton,  the 
fi(Mco  in  Afghanistan,  the  budget  disclosures ~ 
all  these  have  combined  to  exorcise  (we  hope  for 
ever)  the  spirit  of  imperialism.  But  something 
must  be  allowed  to  the  power  of  ridicule  and 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Aberigh-Mackay. 

The  Afghcm  War,  GougKa  Action  at  Futte^ 
haibad.  By  the  Be  v.  C.  Swinnerton.  ( Allen.  ^ 
We  have  the  honour  ourselves  to  know  a  Bengal 
chaplain  who  rallied  a  British  regiment  in  the 
crisis  of  the  most  doubtful  battle  we  have  ever 
fought  in  India.  Mr.  Swinnerton  has  no  such 
heroic  tale  to  tell.  And  in  good  sooth  we  can- 
not but  think  that  he  might  have  been  better 
employed  than  in  coming  forward  as  the  ama- 
teur chronicler  of  an  engagement  of  little 
political  importance,  which,  to  civilian  eyes, 
looks  not  unlike  a  massacre.  The  Afghans  at 
Futtehabad  fought  well,  but  they  had  no 
chance.  They  left  four  hundred  dead  on  the 
field;  we  lost  just  six  men  and  six  horses 
killed.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  fighting  that 
need  divert  a  chaplain  from  his  duties,  or  stir 
any  great  enthusiasm  in  the  breasts  of  those 
who  sit  at  home  at  ease.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  survivors  will  in  future  years 
rouse  them  at  the  name  of  Futtehabad. 

TAe  Munster  Circuit:  Tales,  Trials,  and 
Traditions.  ByJ.  B.  O'Flanagan.  (Sampson 
Low  and  Co.)  We  incline  to  suspect  that  some 
of  ihe  stories  told  in  this  volume  have  already 
appeared  in  the  same  author's  Irish  Bar,  which 
was  favourably  noticed  in  the  Academy  about 
a  year  ago.  In  Ireland,  the  bar  contributes 
much  more  largely  both  to  history  and  to 
society  than  it  does  in  England.  As  might  be 
proved  by  contemporary  instances,  the  Irish 
nature  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  shine  in  forensic 
disputation ;  and  few  other  careers  have  been 
open  to  Irish  gentlemen  than  that  of  the  law. 
Hence  it  is  that  Mr.  0*Flanagan's  books  appear 
to  cover  so  wide  a  field.  The  men  of  whom  he 
discourses  were  for  the  most  part  the  leading 
Irishmen  of  their  day,  whose  names  are  not 
unknown  even  in  England.  Mr.  O'Flanagan 
is  a  master  of  the  most  pleasant,  if  not  the  most 
valuable,  duty  of  a  bookmaker.  He  can  string 
together  personal  details  with  a  careless  art 
that  makes  his  characters  seem  to  Hve ; 
and  he  can  pour  forth  anecdotes  which  read 
almost  as  well  as  if  they  were  spoken.  As  an 
efifective  picture  of  various  phases  of  Irish 
society  we  can  recommend  this  volume  no  less 
warmly  than  its  predecessor. 

The  Trade  of  the  World :  Our  Present  System 
of  Commerce  examined.  By  Bobert  G.  Webster. 
(David  Bogus.)  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Webster 
has  travelled  much,  and  also  exercised  a  good 
deal  of  thought  about  his  subject  But  we 
cannot  honestly  pay  him  any  further  compli- 
ment. His  book  is  written  with  a  single 
motive — to  advocate  reciprocity,  as  it  is  called, 
which  means  the  imposition  of  retaliating 
tariffs  in  order  to  induce  foreign  countries  to 
reduce  their  duties  on  our  own  exports.  No 
argument  is  necessary  to  refute  this  proposal, 
for  it  is  not  itself  based  upon  argument,  but 
upon  a  curious  misapprehension  of  the  terms 
of  the  discussion.  Bedprocity  has  already 
become  a  half-for^tten  heresy,  like  ''soft 
money"  in  the  United  States.  With  the  be- 
ginning of  a  general  revival  in  trade  we  may 
hope  to  hear  less  and  less  of  such  crotchets.  And 
yet  we  fed.  no  unkindness  towards  Mr.  Webster. 
He  has  collected  his  facts,  and  he  tells  his  stories, 
in  the  good  old-fashioned  manner,  which  always 
disarms  criticism.  His  information,  fathered 
both  from  journeys  and  from  books,  is  his  own. 
"His  mistiness  of  exposition  is  common  to  lus 
class. 


The  Races  of  Afghanistan:  being  a  Brief 
Acc&wnt  of  the  Principal  Nations  Inhabiting 
tJiat  Country,  By  Surgeon-Major  H.  W.  Bel- 
lew,  O.S.I.  (Calcutta:  Thacker,  Spink  &  Co. ; 
London :  Triibner.)  Barely  has  expectation 
been  more  disappointed  than  in  the  present 
volume,  which  has  been  prematurely  brought 
out  only  to  find  its  market  already  fallen  away. 
The  author  confesses  that  he  had  no  time 
or  health  to  do  more  than  put  together  a  few 
notes  under  circumstances  most  adverse  to 
literary  composition.  So  far  as  these  notes  are 
the  result  of  personal  experience  they  are 
interesting  and  valuable ;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  ^ater  part  of  the  volume  is  composed  of 
ethmoal  speculation,  which  certainly  can  be 
carried  on  more  favourably  in  England  than  in 
camp  at  Cabul.  Dr.  Bellow  possesses  not  a  few 
qualifications  for  his  task.  Perhaps  no  English 
officer  has  travelled  farther  and  more  frequently 
across  the  frontier.  His  profession  ought  to 
have  taught  him  the  rules  of  scientific  observa- 
tion; wnile  he  has  no  false  modesty  about 
appearing  in  print.  He  has  recently  been 
employed  upon  political  (i.e.,  diplomatic)  duty 
in  Afghanistan,  and  is  therefore  presumably 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  hidden  causes  of 
events.  And  yet  most  readers  will  be  of  opinion 
that  the  service  must  be  in  a  bad  way  that 
cannot  find  a  better  representative  penman. 
As  regards  the  general  history  of  Afghanistan, 
and  British  relations  with  tilie  rulers  of  that 
country,  Dr.  Bellew  has  nothing  very  novel 
to  say,  beyond  indiscriminate  abuse  of  the 
Afghan  character,  which  is  apparently  (or  was 
until  very  recently)  the  fashion  m  Anglo-Indian 
official  circles.  We  should  like  to  know  what 
authority  there  is  for  the  statement  (p.  12). 
that  "uie  Durrani  race  has  owed  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  [sic"]  power  and  authority  to 
our  consistent  support";  or  that  *' his  friend- 
ship has  at  last  been  discovered  to  the  world  as 
false  and  treacherous  from  beginning  to  end.^* 
Was  Dost  Muhammad  **  consistently  supported  " 
by  us,  and  was  he  ever  **  false  and  treacherous  "  ? 
Dr.  Bellew  comments  upon  the  hig:hly  favourable 
report  of  Afghan  character  wmch  no  less  a 
man  than  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  brought 
back  in  1809 ;  but  of  course  Elphinstone  was 
wrong,  and  our  present  race  of  "politicals" 
are  right.  So  much  for  Dr.  Bellew's  im- 
partiality on  a  subject  where  information  is 
open  to  all.  But  he  chiefly  prides  himself  on 
having  added  ''much  that  is  entirely  new" 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  races  of  Afghanistan. 
It  would  have  been  more  to  the  point  if  he 
had  added  anything  that  is  entirely  true.  His 
knowledge  of  the  frontier  saves  him,  indeed, 
from  some  of  the  absurd  blunders  which  may 
be  foimd  in  works  of  some  authority  written  in 
England ;  but,  in  compensation,  he  provides  us 
with  a  whole  stock  of  wild  theories  of  his  own, 
which  we  believe  to  be  "  entirely  new."  The 
nonsense  about  the  lost  tribes  is,  of  course, 
repeated;  but  Dr.  Bellew  supplements  it  by 
the  fatal  admission  that  the  physiognomic 
resemblance  to  the  Jewish  type  is  even  more 
pronounced  in  the  Bajput  of  India  than  it  is 
in  the  Afghan.  Then  we  are  introduced  to 
Herodotus,  who  has  much  to  answer  for 
in  his  imaginative  account  of  the  Far  East. 
The  father  of  history  mentions  several  times 
the  name  of  a  country  on  the  Indian  frontier 
called  Paktuike,  whicn  naturally  suggests  the 
national  names  of  Pathan  and  Fakhtu.  This 
much  we  concede  to  Dr.  Bellew,  but  this  much 
is  not  new.  Dr.  Bellew  goes  on  to  trace  the 
same  name  in  the  modem  Poictiers  and  the 
ancient  Picts  of  our  own  islands.  The  Scots, 
so  closely  associated  in  our  boyish  memory  with 
the  Picts,  are  of  course  the  Scythians ;  while 
the  Cambrians  are  identified  with  the  Kambari 
of  Beludhistan.  Herodotus  also  mentions  a 
nation  called  the  Aparytae,  though  in  a  totally 
different  oonne^on,  whom  "  it  i?  not  diffioiUt  tQ 
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traoo  "  in  the  Afridis  of  th«  Khyber  Pass.  It 
would  be  unkind  to  follow  Br.  Bellew  any 
fitfther  in  hifl  identifioationB.  We  could  pardon 
a  good  deal  of  wild  gueseiog  if  only  he  supplied 
U8  wi^  any  freeh  details  oonoeming  the  ethnical 
appearance,  the  dialects,  or  the  customs  of  the 
Aighan  races.  He  does  indeed  tell  us  some 
good  legends  current  concerning  their  origin ; 
but  when  we  look  for  facts  he  merely  says, 
« In  personal  appearance  thev  [the  Waziris]  are 
very  difiearent  from  other  Fathan  tribes,  and 
retcan  many  customs  peculiar  to  themselyes.'' 

Our  Imperiai  Buourm.  By  Alexander 
Bobertson.  (Dundee:  Mathew.)  Mr.  Bobert- 
son  deserves  all  praise  fat  the  industry  with 
which  he  has  ransacked  Blue-books  in  order  to 
acquire  the  misoellaneouB  information  here 
ooUeoted.  Few  persons  possess  aoy  accurate 
knowledge  concerning  the  oomparatiTe  statistics 
of  our  great  empire.  The  newspapers  occa- 
sionally giye  us  isolated  sets  of  figures,  which 
some  of  us  read  but  none  can  |>roperlf  ap- 
preciate. The  Scotch  mind  revels  in  statistics, 
and  derives  a  strange  pleasure  from  per- 
oentages  of  increase  and  averases  per  head 
of  population.  The  contents  of  this  volume 
were  originally  delivered  in  the  form  of  speeches 
at  Dundee,  and  we  think  that  the  audience,  no 
less  than  Ihe  speaker,  are  to  be  oonffratulated 
on  their  patience.  Two  speeches  deal  with 
Bn^land  and  the  odonids  proper,  and  two  with 
India,  the  latter  being  assi^ed  to  external  and 
internal  relations  respeotiveljr.  Those  who 
have  made  these  subjects  their  special  study 
might  eattly  find  mistakes  in  detail,  but  it  is 
more  acreeaUe  to  bear  witness  to  the  general 
ftuthfntness  of  the  piotore  drawn  and  to  the 
honesty  of  the  conclusions. 

Inirodudion  to  Boman  Law.  By  Prof. 
William  A.  Hunter.  (Maxwell.)  The  growini 
weight  assigned  to  Eoman  law  in  all  our  legt 
examinations  has  led  to  the  production  of  not  a 
few  cram -books  which  have  no  higher  aim 
than  to  help  a  lasy  pupil.  Hie  object  of  Ftot 
Hunter  in  issuing  this  volmne  is  very  different. 
His  great  work  on  Itamwi  Law,  in  the  Order  of 
a  Code,  almost  marked  anepoch  in  the  English 
study  of  the  subject.  Wnat  he  then  did  for 
advanced  students  he  has  now  done  for  those 
who  will  never  asmre  to  more  than  an  element- 
ary knowledge.  The  Appendix  of  questions  at 
the  end  is  the  only  indication  that  he  has  not 
left  examinations  altogether  out  of  view.  For 
the  rest,  the 'principles  of  Boman  law,  mainly 
following  the  Institntes  of  Justinian,  are  ex- 
pounded in  an  orderlv  and  intelligible  manner, 
with  due  regard  to  the  two  consKlerations  that 
make  Boman  law  so  valuable  a  sulg'ect  of 
education— the  history  of  its  development,  and 
the  correspondinff  rules  of  English  jurispru- 
dence. Great  is  tne  diflbrence  between  manuals 
written  by  a  competent  and  an  incompetent 
hand. 

Der  BadaUm  Congreu  und  die  zweOe  Coalition. 
Yomehmlioh  nach  ungedruckten  archivalischen 
tJrkunden  von  Hennann  HiifEer.  Erster  TheiL 
(Bonn:  Marcos.^  The  late  lamented  Lanfrey 
used  to  say  that  ne  could  knock  off  a  volume  oi 
his  History,  containing  a  period  of  from  two  to 
three  yean,  in  about  a  twelvemonth.  Huffer's 
new  volume,  which  beginswith  the  opening  of  the 
Congress  of  Bastatt  in  November  1797  ai^  ends 
with  the  landing  of  Bonaparte  in  Egypt,  July 
1,  1798,  is  the  result,  as  he  explains,  oif 
ten  vears*  labour  in  the  archives  of  Paris, 
London,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Florence,  &o.,  &c., 
and  critical  study  of  the  printed  literature  of 
the  subject.  HiiSer  has  no  particular  preten- 
sions as  a  literary  artist,  but  ne  has  the  narra- 
tive faculty  so  rare  with  Germans,  is  never 
dull  or  too  minute,  is  impartial,  and,  what  ii 
surprising,  has  prefixed  to  his  volume  a  nroper 
set  of  analytical  and  chronological  tables  of 
contents.     The   six  chapters   which  describe 


the  Congress  of  Bastatt,  and  the  accessory 
Conferences  of  Selz,  supersede  all  previous 
accounts  of  those  transactions,  and  they  in- 
clude many  interesting  pictures  of  diplomatists 
and  diplomatic  procedure.  The  histoncal  chap- 
ters relate  to  the  French  proceedings  with  regard 
to  the  Batavian,  Cisalpme,  Boman,  and  Swiss 
Bepublics ;  Bemadotte  s  mission  to  Vienna,  and 
Bonaparte's  Egyptian  expedition.  Without  a 
knowledge  of  uie  details  no  adequate  notion 
can  be  formed  of  the  monstrosity  of  the  usur- 
pations, revolutions,  and  robberies  committed 
orinstip;ated  by  the  Directory  in  the  affiliated 
territories.  Hiiffer  does  not  make  reflections, 
or  he  would,  perhaps,  have  insisted  on  the 
falsity  of  the  assertion  so  often  made,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  French  in  their  dealings  with 
other  oountries  during  the  Consulate  and 
Empire  was  a  new  departure  of  Bonaparte.  The 
Corsican  may  have  invented  some  additional 
refinements  of  international  insolence,  brutality, 
and  theft,  to  say  nothing  of  murder ;  but  he 
took  his  system  from  the  Directory,  whose 
rascally  treatment  of  Pius  VI.  and  other 
iniquities  carefully  described  by  Hiiffer  were 
haraly  surpassed  by  their  pupil's  finest  perform- 
ances in  this  line. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

Thb  Council  of  the  Camden  Society  have 
accepted  an  offer  from  Prof.  Pauli  to  edit  two 
volumes  of  the  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  Henry 
Earl  of  Derby,  afterwards  Sing  Henry  IV., 
kept  when  he  was  journeying  in  Prussia, 
Lithuania,  and  other  parts  of  Eastern  Europe. 

A  HEW  novel  entitled  ForeBtaUed,  by  Miss  M. 
Betham-Edwards,  will  be  shortiy  published  in 
two  volumes  by  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  General  Committee 
of  the  King's  College  Lectures  to  Ladies  to  take 
preliminary  steps  k>t  the  foundation  of  a  per- 
manent college  for  the  higher  education  of 
women,  under  the  management  of  an  associa- 
tion to  be  formed  in  accordance  with  the  Com- 
panies Act,  and  continuing  to  work  in  union 
with  the  staff  of  King's  C^ege.  The  attend- 
ance at  the  classes,  which  now  include  nearly 
all  branches  of  academic  education,  has  been 
very  large,  and  maintained  with  littie  variation 
durmg  the  last  three  years,  the  number  of 
entries  still  averaging  upwards  of  500  in  each 
term.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  establish  the 
institution  on  the  basis  of  a  regular  corpora- 
tion. A  public  meeting  will  be  held  with  that 
object  in  the  ensuing  autumn,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  suitable  premises  for  the  college  will  be 
built  or  purchased  next  year,  in  or  near  Ken- 
sington, where  the  classes  are  now  conducted. 

Mb.  Johk  Fiske  will  repeat  his  three  lectures 
on ' '  The  Evolution  of  American  Political  Ideas," 
recently  delivered  at  the  Boyal  Institution,  at 
the  South  Place  Institute  on  the  22nd,  24th, 
and  25th  inst,  at  8  p.m. 

Thb  Catalogue  of  works  relating  to  Biblio- 
graphy which  has  recentiy  been  issued  by 
Mr.  Gee,  of  High  Street,  Oxford,  shows  that  his 
stock  comprises  many  valuable  and  curious 
book  treasures.  The  list  of  sale-catalogues  is 
especially  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  not  often 
that  a  seoond-hand  bookseller  succeeds  in 
collecting  so  many  volumes  on  an  especial 
branch  of  knowledge. 

A  NEW  and  enlarged  edition  of  Clark^a  Guide 
to  Dunfermline  is  about  to  bepublished  by  the 
old  and  well-known  firm  of  "William  Clark  and 
Son,  printers  and  lithographers  there.  Since 
the  last  edition  was  exhausted  several  years 
ago,  much  regret  has  been  felt  by  the  public  at 
the  non-existence  of  a  proper  guide-book  to  a 
town  possessing  so  much  hisfcorioid  and  anti- 
quarian interest.  The  scone  of  the  book  has 
been  considerably  extendea;  and  the  contents 


will  be  profusely  illustrated  vdth  foll-page  and 
other  engravings,  in  addition  to  a  comprshennTe 
Index  and  a  reibrence  map  of  the  town  from 
the  Ordnance  Burvev.  From  the  fact  thattha 
publishers  now  hold  the  ccmyright  of  Tk 
Biranaer'a  Com^nion  publishea  by  the  late  fim 
of  J.  Ijjller  and  Son,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lite 
Dr.  Chalmers'  expensively  iUustrated  Eittm 
of^nfermline,  originally  published  by  Black- 
wood, tii^  are  in  a  position  to  produce  a  guide. 
book  to  the  ancient  burgh  in  a  manner  &at  it 
would  be  diffloolt  to  livu. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  second  part  of  the 
third  volume  of  Brof.  Blaas's  work  on  ink 
EJaqumoe  is  now  in  type.  It  deals  irith 
Aeechines»HnMridef,  Dinaiehns,  and  the  cIom 
of  Athenian  eloquenoe. 

Ths  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Folk-Iion 
Society  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  June  23,  the 
Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  Beauohamp,  F.&i.,  the 
new  president  of  the  society,  in  the  duir.  The 
council  propose  that  for  the  future  three  yioe- 
presidents  be  appointed,  and  Dr.  Tylor,  Mr. 
Balston,  and  Mr.  Coote  will  be  nominated  for 
the  ensuing  jear.  A  motion  will  be  submittod 
to  the  meeting  for  the  appointment  of  a  oom- 
mittee  to  consider  and  report  to  the  ommdl  ai 
to  the  best  means  of  oolleoting  and  anangiog 
English  proverbs,  and  members  willing  to  eerre 
on  this  committee  Neither  in  town  or  oonntry] 
are  requested  to  send  in  their  names  at  onoe  to 
the  hon.  secretary. 

A  NEW  story  in  verse,  by  Col.  Oolomb,  called 
The  Cardinal  ArchUehopt  is  in  the  prees,  aod 
will  be  issued  by  Messrs.  C.  EoganPauland  Cbi 

Ths  same  publishers  are  also  about  to  issue 
the  translation  of  the  fiamous  Chanm  dt 
Eohnd,  by  Mr.  John  O'HsMn,  Q.C.,  which  ve 
have  idready  mentioned.  The  book  will  be  in- 
teresting as  the  first  attempt  to  ffive  a  oomfileto 
metrical  rendering  of  the  poem  mto  fiigm 

Thb  "Institut  de  Droit  InteroaiwDa/,"  a 
body  consisting  of  a  flixed  number  of  wmbea 
and  associates  elected  by  ballot  fraaiDiuigthe 
principal  representativee  of  the  study  oi  mter. 
national  law  in  Europe  and  America,  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  in  the  second  week  of  Sep- 
tember next  at  Oxford.  It  has  met  since  its 
foundation  in  1873  at  Geneva,  the  Hague, 
Ztirich,  Paris,  and  Brussels,  under  the  pnei- 
dency  of  MM.  Manoini,  Bluntschli,  Farien, 
and  Bolin-Jacquemyns  respectively.  The  i^n'u^ 
de  Droit  International  ie  the  authorised  organ  of 
the  Institut,  whioh  also  puUiahss  an  Annmirt 
containing  much  that  is  of  interest  to  states- 
men and  diplomatists. 

Messbs.  Et££  Aia>  BpoinswoonE  are  qq 
the  point  of  re-issuing  their  Variorum  Bible, 
edited  by  Messrs.  C£eyne,  Driver,  Clarke, 
Goodwin,  and  Sanday,  in  a  new  form,  with  the 
old  marginal  referenoee,  and  with  the  Qaeeoi 
Piinters^^f(ie  to  the  Student  qfthe  Edy  BiUt, 
by  Messrs.  Loathes,  Lumby,  Madden,  Sam 
Iristram,  Oheyne,  &c.  As  considerable  care  hu 
been  given  to  the  correction  and  completion  « 
the  cntical  matter,  we  trust  the  scholariy  reader 
will  not  be  repelled  by  the  slightly  seaaationAi 
titie,  The  Sunday  School  CenJlenwy,  or  Fanon** 
Teacher' a  Bible.  The  price  of  the  book  bnngs 
it  within  the  reach  of  all  persons.  A  w^P 
"Centenary"  edition  of  the  -4«is is alao heiBg 
published  m  a  separate  form ;  and  of  the  weU* 
known  Teacher's  Bible,  by  the  same  firm,  whidi 
includes  the  Aide. 

MBsmts.  SoBinnB  have  purohasid  ftr  the 
Ameriesn  book  market  an  edition  cf  Mr.  fttt»* 
Qeoroe  Heath's  Sylvan  Spring,  wbeh  wui 
shortiy  be  published  by  them  in  New  tixt. 

Thb  tiiird  centenary  of  the  death  of  Canoeni 
was  not  only  celebrated  witii  due  •olemmty  in 
Lisbon,  where  the  name  of  tiie  great  Portugwj 
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that  of  the  poet  to  reoei^e  the  homage  of  pos- 
terity, but  it  was  also  made  the  oooasion  of  a 
pleasant /(^^  in  Paris,  which  was  got  up  by  the 
International  Literary  Association,  the  chief 
Portuguese  residents  in  Paris  taking  part  in  it. 

HE88B0.  W.  8  WAN  SoKKBVaOHBIN  AIVB  ALLEK 

bATe  just  issued  a  seoond  edition,  reduced  in 
price,  id  Oapt.  H.  M.  Holder's  edition  of  Prof. 
MuUer's  Life  of  Fidd-Marshal  (hunt  MoUke. 

The  final  prospectus  of  the  Ligue  de  I'En- 
seiguement  ibr  tneir  Congress  at  Brussels  has 
recently  been  issued.  The  Congress  will  meet 
from  the  22Qd  to  the  29th  inst.  Papers  can  be 
read,  or  addresses  deliyered,  in  any  language, 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  undertake 
to  translate  the  substance  of  such  papers  or 
addressee  into  French  for  the  benefit  of  those 
attending.  The  Congress  is  composed  of 
effective  and  honorary  members.  The  subscrip- 
tion for  effectire  members  is  twenty  francs^  and 
includes  a  oopy  of  all  the  publications  of  the 
Oongreos.  Oer&fioated  teachers  and  some  others 
afe  accepted  at  a  lower  scale,  their  subscription 
beine  ten  francs ;  the  subscriptions  for  honorary 
memtwrs  is  fire  francs.  Persons  wishing  to 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress 
■hould  apply  to  li .  Buls,  the  Sheriff  of  Brussels. 
ICr.  Trueman  Wood,  the  secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  has  undertaken  to  act  as  honorary 
seoreta^  for  Great  Britain,  and  he  will  hie 
happ^  to  send  a  ptospectus  to  any  person 
desiring  one. 

Mb.  Hobacb  Cox  will  shortly  publish,  from 
the  Law  Times  office,  a  work  entitled  An  Anec- 
dotal History  of  the  British  Parliament,  frwn  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  by  George 
Henry  Jennings.  In  addition  to  the  historical 
portion  of  the  subject,  the  work  will  comprise 
notices  of  the  most  eminent  men  who  haye 
figured  in  our  Parliamentary  annals,  with 
examples  of  their  oratory.  It  will  also  include 
particulanr  as  to  the  principal  changes  in  Par- 
lUmentairrule  and  usage,  election  details,  &c., 
brought  down  to  the  present  session.  As  one 
object  of  the  book  is  to  supply  the  want  of  a 
conyenient  work  of  reference  on  such  subjects, 
it  will  be  accompanied  bv  lists  of  the  Parlia- 
ments of  England,  Speakers  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Prime  Mmisters,  &c.y  and  a  full 
Index  to  the  principal  names,  events,  and 
phrases  included  in  the  work. 

Thb  following  gentlemen  haye  beea  appointed 
to  sdenoe  lectureships  at  Trinity  College, 
London:— The  Bey.  Geo.  Henslow,  M.A., 
F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  to  be  Lecturer  in  BoUny ;  Mr. 
B.  H.  Soanes  Spioer,  B.Sc,  E.B.M.S.,  to  be 
Lecturer  in  Chemistry;  Mr.  G.  W.  Bloxam, 
ILA.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.8.,  to  be  Lecturer  in  Zoology. 

A  coERESPONDEirr  writes  :— 
y  The  Wibon  HaU  at  the  University  of  Melbourne 
is  approaohing  completion.  The  experiment  of 
openmg  colleges  in  connexion  with  the  Melbourne 
University  promises  to  be  a  great  succesB.  Trinity 
College  (the  Church  of  Ecgland  College)  is  already 

S[uite  fall;  snd  the  Ormond  CoUege^which  was 
onnded  and  endowed  by  a  wealthy  squatter,  Mr. 
Francis  Ormond,  for  the  Presbyterian  body — pro- 
mises to  be  not  less  a  suooess  in  its  way.  The 
senate  have  requested  the  oooncil  {who  are  the 
goveninff  body  of  the  uaiverslty)  to  provide  for 
the  rMuIar  tesohing  of  French  and  German  as  a 
part  of  the  university  coarse.  It  is  probable  that 
a  Bill  will  be  brought  in  this  session  for  the  reform 
of  the  university,  on  the  council  of  which,  at  the 
present  time,  the  teaohbff  body  is  wholly  unrepre- 
sented. Prof.  Charles  M.  Pearson  was  re-elected 
for  Castiemaine  on  the  Liberal  side.  It  seems  a 
great  pity  that  he  should  not  be  connected  with 
any  of  the  Australiaa  univerdities,  bat  party  spirit 
mas  so  high  that  it  is  questionable  whether  any 
mmyenity  would  have  the  courage  to  elect  him.'' 

At  the  annual  meetios;  of  the  Swedenborg 
Society  it  was  announced  that  the  translation 
of  Mr,  Fandorong's  Bejkction^  into  the  Marathi 


language  is  nearly  completed,  and  that  The  New 
Jerusalem  and  its  Heavenly  Doctrine  is  to  be 
translated  into  Greek.  The  four  works  which 
haye  already  been  translated  into  Italian  are 
about  to  be  offered  to  the  libraries  of  Italy. 

DuRrara  the  present  month  the  publicaticm 
will  be  commenced  at  Wellington,  New  Zea* 
land,  of  a  high- class  monthly  magazine  under 
the  titie  of  the  New  Zealand  Review* 

PfiOP.  Mathts  Ltjbby,  of  Stanz  in  TJnter- 
walden,  has  received  from  the  French  Academy 
the  first  prize  of  3,000  frs.  for  his  historical 
work  on  musical  notation,  Geschichte  der 
mttsikalisclien  Natenschrift,  Herr  Lussy  has 
been  a  highljr  esteemed  teacher  in  Paris  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  one  of  his  early 
works  on  musical  theory,  which  has  passed 
through  many  editions,  has  been  translated 
into  Jsnglish.  A  seoond  work,  on  musical 
expression,  received  the  first  (and  only)  prize 
bestowed  upon  the  French  department  in  the 
Vienna  International  Exhibition  of  1873. 

Last  Wednesday,  several  ladies  and  gentle- 
men interested  in  Egyptology  held  a  private 
meeting  in  the  Council  Boom  of  University 
College,  London,  to  consider  the  desirability  of 
promoting  research  in  Egypt  Among  those 
present  were  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson,  Mr.  Yilliers 
Stuart,  M.P.,  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  Mr. 
Talfourd  Ely,  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton,  Mr.  Stuart 
Poole,  M.  Nayille,  Profs.  Colvin,  Flower,  and 
Bamsi^,  Sir  A.  Borthwiok,  Mr.  W.  Fowler,  the 
Bey.  H.  G.  Tomkins,  and  others.  Expres- 
sions of  sympathy  were  received  from  Profit. 
Owen  and  Sayoe,  Sir  Philip  Owen,  and  Dr. 
Hermann  Adler,  and  it  was  ultimately  agreed 
to  form  a  committee  in  furtherance  of  the  views 
of  the  meeting, 

A  iraw  illustrated  weekly  journal,  entitled 
The  Oreen  Boom,  deyoted  to  music  and  the 
drama,  is  announced  to  appear  next  week. 
The  journal,  which  is  intended  to  be  of  a  high- 
class  character,  will  be  illustrated  by  Qt.  Pilotell. 

Ths  Times  states  that  a  gentleman  in  the 
North  of  L^land  has  lately  obtained  a  "  frank  " 
of  an  earlier  date  than  any  hitherto  known  to 
exist.  It  is  that  of  Thurloe,  the  well-known 
Secretary  of  State  under  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
is  dated  m  1658.  The  letter  which  the  '*  frank  " 
covers  is  addressed  to  Henry  Cromwell,  and 
would  appear  to  haye  been  written  only  a  few 
days  before  the  death  of  the  Protector. 

Mr.  Elliot  Stock  is  about  to  issue  Our 
Ancient  Monuments  and  the  Land  around  them, 
an  antiquarian  and  historical  account  of  the 
antiquities  which  it  is  proposed  to  preserve  by 
the  Ancient  Monuments  Bill  now  before  Parlia- 
ment. The  work  will  be  illustrated,  and  will 
haye  an  Introduction  by  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

The  forthcoming  number  of  the  Modem  Beview 
will  open  with  the  first  of  two  articles  on 
*»  Critical  Method,"  with  special  reference,  of 
course,  to  modem  modes  of  Biblical  criticism, 
from  the  hand  of  Prof.  Kuencn.  Dr.  Bdville, 
of  the  College  de  France,  and  Dr.  Kauvenhoff, 
of  Leiden,  will  discuss  from  opposite  stand- 
points the  action  of  the  French  Oovernment 
against  the  Jesuits.  Mr.  Edward  Clodd  is  also 
a  contributor  to  this  number. 

Miss  Amellv  B.  Edwauds  writes : — 
"  Will  you  kindly  grant  me  space  to  gay—for  per- 
haps the  tenth  time  within  the  last  twenty  years— 
that  my  name  is  neither  Betham,  nor  Betham- 
Ed  wards ;  and  that  I  am  not  related  to  the  Betham 
family  ? 

'*  It  would  greatly  aid  in  establishing  the  neces- 
sary distinction  between  my  cousin.  Miss  Betham- 
Edwards,  and  myself  if  contemporary  reviewers 
observed  the  hyphen  which  connects  Miss  Betham- 
Edwards's  two  surnames.  This  they  rarely  do. 
In  an  artiole,  for  instanoe,  which  appears  in  the 
onrreat  noniber  of  the  Acaduct,  Miss  Belham< 


Edwards  is  repeatedly  styled  Miss  Edwards; 
whereas  I  believe  I  am  the  only  writer  to  whom 
that  name  can  be  correctly  applied. 

"  Finally,  may  I  be  permitted  to  point  out  that 
Miss  Betham-Edwards  !s  the  author  of  Kitty, 
FeUda,  Johna/hdl,  The  Sylvestres,  Western  Prance, 
ftc,  ace. ;  and  that  the  writer  of  Baiibaircfs  History, 
Debenham's  Vow,  Untrodden  Peaks,  A  Thousand 
MUes  up  the  Nile,  Lord  Braekenilntry,  and  other 
books  which  I  need  not  here  enumerate,  is 

'*  Amelia  B.  (BLaNDFOBo)  Edwards  ?  " 


OBITUARY. 


Mr.  Willlam  Watkin  Bdwam>  Wrirnia,  one 

of  the  moat  enthusiastic  antiquaries  that  the 
Principality  has  ever  produced,  died  at  Peniarth 
on  the  9th  inst.,  aged  seyenty-nine.  He  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Archaeologia 
Gambrensis  and  other  periodicals  chiefly 
relating  to  Wales,  and  enriched  with  his  notes 
and  additions  most  of  the  best  modern  books 
that  have  been  published  within  recent  times  in 
connexion  with  his  native  land.  Amon^  the 
volumes  which  he  printed  at  his  own  private 

fress  was  a  pedigree  of  the  family  of  Wynne  of 
Naniarth.  His  extensive  collection  of  M3S., 
historical,  legal,  and  ecclesiastical,  with  many 
volumes  of  Welsh  genealogies,  are  briefly 
described  by  Mr.  Horwood  in  the  seoond  Beport 
of  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission ;  they  are 
well  worthy  of  a  more  detailed  notice.  Mr. 
Wynne  was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
and  at  Oxford.  Prom  1852  to  1865  he  re- 
presented the  shire  of  Merioneth. 

Th£  death  is  Hkewise  aunounoed  of  the  Bey. 
Dr.  Esdaile,  author  of  Natural  History,  hy  a 
Rural  D.B,,  &o. ;  and  of  Dr.  Philipp  Feust,  one 
of  the  foremost  journalists  in  South  Germany. 


BISTOEICAL  LITERATTTKS  IN  FBANOE. 

Thb  Bomans  are,  perhaps,  the  only  people 
who  have  hitherto  traversed  in  its  entirety  that 
cycle  through  which  nations,  equally  with 
individuals,  seem  destined  to  pass,  with  its 
varying  successions  of  birth,  growth,  maturity, 
decay,  and  death.  Hence,  from  time  imme- 
morial, their  history  has  rivetted  in  a  special 
fashion  the  attention  of  historical  enquirers 
among  the  sons  of  Eoman  civilisation  in  West- 
ern Europe.  The  spectacle,  at  once  rich  in 
contrast  yet  logically  seqoenti  presented  by 
Eoman  history,  the  marvellous  ruin  which  fol- 
lowed a  splendour  so  amassing,  the  numerous 
lessons  to  be  gleaned  from  an  examination  into 
the  oauses  of  its  prosperity  and  fall,  have  oalled 
forth  works  numerous  as  '*the  sand  by  the 
sea-shore."  But  hitherto,  in  France  at  least, 
the  tendency  of  these  works  has  been  almost 
exclusively  theoretical  and  speculative.  From 
the  Decades  of  Maohiavelli,  the  founder  of  this 
school,  up  to  the  recent  works  of  M.  Fustel  de 
Coulanges,  passing  by  intermediate  staces 
which,  for  the  most  part,  are  masterpieces  (as 
the  Remarques  of  Sfc.-Evremond,  the  Discours  of 
Boseuet,  the  G^randeur  et  Decadence  des  Ramains 
of  Montesquieu),  the  labour  of  two  oentories 
has  been  applied  to  elucidating  by  intuition  the 
causes  of  the  unparalleled  successes  and  irre- 
parable reverses  of  the  Boman  power.  All 
these  works,  aiming  rather  at  the  disoovery  of 
abstruse  principles  than  at  the  verification  of 
fact 4,  possess  no  other  than  a  subjective  value. 
The  historjT  is  worth  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  historian.  Whether  or  no  the  she*wolf 
suckled  the  children  of  Mars  and  Bea  Sylvia, 
or  whether  Numa  PompiUus  oonsulted  tiie 
nymph  Egeria  or  no,  what  mattered  it  to 
enquirers  who,  in  these  facts,  sought  merely 
a  theme  for  dissertations  on  the  rise  of  empires 
by  war,  and  on  their  development  under  the 
inflaence  of  religion  and  law  P 

That  great  reform  of  method  which,  sinoe  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  has  from  philosophy 
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extended  its  inflaence  to  every 
Branch  of  intelleotaal  aotiyity;  that  reform 
which,  before  any  conolosion  can  be  drawn, 
insists  upon  the  premisses  being  established  hj 
a  minute  and  careful  analysis  of  facts — this 
method  of  investigation  has  revolutionised  the 
study  of  Boman  history.  Timely  discoveries, 
analogous  to  those  of  Pompeii  and  Hercolaneum, 
have  given  a  stimulus  to  archaeological  research 
and  to  the  study  of  thin^  and  facts  in 
preference  to  abstract  dissertations  on  ideas  and 
theories.  To-day  a  silent  but  ceaseless  activity, 
the  rise  of  which  must  incontestably  be  traced  to 
the  bold  theories  of  certain  German  writers,  is 
visible  in  ever^  branch  of  Boman  historical 
and  archaeological  studies. 

Monographs  and  essays  on  isolated  points 
abound,  and  throw  light  one  by  one  on  the 
obscurest  points  of  ancient  history.  The  veil 
which  the  abundant  eloquence  of  Latin 
historians  has  thrown  over  the  truth,  and  which 
the  clever  deductions  of  modem  political 
expositors  have  tended  to  thicken,  is  little  by 
little  being  removed. 

If  the  work  as  a  whole  is  not  finished  it  is  in 
inrogress,  and  is  even  so  far  advanced  that  the 
time  seems  to  have  arrived  when  a  man  who 
should  happen  to  be  master  of  the  many  diverse 
branches  of  knowledge  necessary  might  hope 
to  harmonise  the  whole  in  one  canvas. 

Such  a  task  was  attempted  several  years  ago 
by  a  writer  whose  exalted  political  position 
gave  him  unusual  facilities  for  uniting  in 
himself  a  vast  amount  of  different  kinds  of 
knowledge.  M.  Y.  Duruy,  then  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  wrote  a  History  of  the 
Bomans.  The  work,  notwithstanding  its 
omissions  and  defects,  was  nevertheless  well 
received  by  the  general  reading  public.  Since 
that  time  events  have,  in  France,  transferred 
power  to  other  hands,  and  have  afforded  to  the 
fallen  Minister  an  opportunity  of  returning 
to  the  task  of  the  scholar-Minister.  Like  those 
Bomans  of  old  whose  story  he  narrates,  he  has 
found  in  study  the  pleasures  and  repose  which 
Hie  forum  denied  him. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Histoire  des  Bomaina  is 
at  this  moment  in  course  of  publication 
(Hachette),  and  has  already  reached  the  age 
of  Oaesar.  One  may  say  that  M.  Duruy 
is  giving  to  the  public  a  new  book,  as  many 
different  works,  which  in  the  lapse  of  time 
between  the  two  editions  have  appeared  on  one 
special  point  or  anotiier,  have  been  constilted, 
sifted,  and  utilised.  The  great  critical  move- 
ment of  which  we  were  speaking  just  now 
makes  its  animating  presence  felt  in  this  work. 
An  incisive  and  clear  style,  possessing  point 
and  vigour  if  it  is  lacking  in  power  and 
grandeur,  enhances  the  merit  of  so  much  eru- 
dition. It  is  certainly  one  of  those  works  which 
would  almost  seem  beyond  the  strength  of  one 
single  mortal.  If  one  is  still  obliged  to  regret 
a  few  errors  of  detail ;  if  one  perceives,  though 
at  rare  intervals,  a  flickering^  spark,  as  it  were, 
of  the  author's  former  political  passions ;  if  the 
historian  of  Caesar  remembers  for  a  moment 
that  he,  too,  has  been  the  Minister  of  a  man  who 
wished  to  be  Oaesar ;  if  one  is  obliged  to  lament 
the  absence  in  some  of  the  historian's  judgments 
of  a  just  severity ;  with  what  grace  can  these 
blemishes  be  urged  against  an  author  who 
occupies  his  leisure  hours  with  so  noble  a  task  ? 
Whatever  credit  M.  Duruy  may  claim  for  his 
efforts  to  bring  the  work  up  to  the  standard 
of  modem  critical  science,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  invaluable  assistance  he  has 
received  from  his  publishers.  The  firm  of 
Hachette  has  in  this  work  followed  out  a 
method  of  illustration  which  of  itself  alone 
doubles  the  historical  value  of  the  book.  En- 
gravings scattered  in  profusion  throughout  the 
pages  of  this  magnificent  work  serve  the  author 
as  authorities  at  every  step.  The  illustrations 
explain  1^  pa^  <d  tl^  histozian.    S^ps  and 


plans,  works  of  art,  views  of  monuments,  ruins 
restored,  medals  and  coins — in  short,  the  every- 
day life  of  the  ancients  lives  again  in  all  its 
varied  manifestations.  When  one  reflects  on 
the  potent  aid  which  ancient  history  has  re- 
ceived from  the  studies  of  epigraphy  and 
archaeology,  one  cannot  helo  feeling  that  a 
similar  mode  of  illustration  will  in  future  be  an 
absolute  necessity  for  any  work  on  ancient 
history  which  is  to  be  properly  understood. 

Bome  is  still  the  theme  in  Q-en.  Fav^'s 
book:  L*ancienne  Bome:  sa  Grandeur  et  sa 
Decadence  expliquSes  par  lea  Transformations  de 
ses  Institutions  (Hachette).  But  this  work, 
although  it  is  also  a  complete  treatise  on  Roman 
history,  differs  totally  from  that  of  M.  Duruy. 
The  spirit  in  which  it  is  written  is  quite 
opposite,  and  is  precisely  the  political  and  sub- 
jective one  mentioned  by  me  at  the  beginning 
of  this  letter.  The  very  tide,  which  seems 
copied  from  that  chosen  by  Montesquieu,  ex- 
plains clearly  enough  the  author's  point  of 
view.  It  might  have  chosen  for  a  motto  that 
phrase  of  Polybius  on  the  battle  of  Oannae: 
**Bome  triumphed  by  virtue  of  her  institu- 
tions." It  must  not  be  imagined,  however, 
that,  in  this  closely  packed  work,  GFen.  Fav^ 
has  contented  himself  with  simply  repro- 
ducing the  work  of  his  predecessors,  and 
with  bringing  it  up  to  the  level  of  modern 
research.  The  historian  in  writing  these  pages 
has  evidentiy  not  been  actuated  by  a  mere 
love  of  historical  science;  he  has  written, 
not  ad  narrandum,  but  ad  demonstrandum. 
What  he,  a  soldier,  has  sought  to  show  is  the 
fact  that  the  vigour  of  its  military  institutions 
is  an  infallible  index  of  the  vitality  of  a  great 
nation.  This  point  of  view,  which  is  true  in 
the  history  of  fJI  nations,  has  a  peculiar  fitness 
when  applied  to  Boman  history.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  Bome  owed  her  ^eatness  to  two 
causes— to  her  military  institutions  and  to  her 
system  of  jurisprudence.  Now,  while  not  long 
since  M.  Fustel  de  Ooulanges  laid  bare,  in  his 
OiU  antique,  the  foundations  of  Boman  juris- 
prudence, Gen.  Fav^  has  taken  upon  himself 
the  task  of  studying  the  military  institutions 
of  the  conq|uerora  of  the  world.  Gifted  with  a 
less  keen  historical  insight,  or  with  one  at  least 
less  apparent,  with  ideas  less  ori^nal  and 
perhaps  also  less  boldly  speculative,  in  a  style 
more  massive  than  brilliant,  Gen.  Fav^  has 
written  a  book  which,  though  it  cannot  aspire 
to  the  same  rank  as  that  in  which  are  to 
be  found  the  works  of  his  illustrious  pre- 
decessors, may,  in  some  points  at  least,  be  said 
to  complement  their  labours. 

The  nistory  of  the  Middle  Ages  does  not  offer 
to  the  political  historian  the  same  points  of 
interest  as  that  of  antiquity.  Disorder,  con- 
fusion, and  disorganisation  are  to  be  found 
instead  of  unity  in  social  organisation  and 
political  development.  Hence  the  historian  has 
chosen  to  work  by  monographs,  and  has  sought 
to  throw  li^ht  on  special  points,  and  to  illustrate 
the  life  which  each  of  these  litUe  organisations 
lived.  This  is  why  in  France  mediaeval  history 
is  local  rather  than  general.  The  most  valuable 
works,  far  from  rising  to  general  views,  are 
restricted  to  the  narrow  field  of  a  single  pro- 
vince, and  pursue  a  minutely  laborious  research 
amon^  documents  and  facts. 

Quite  recently,  the  Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions 
et  Belles-Lettres  awarded  a  prize  to  the  Histoire 
de  la  Ville  de  St.-Omer  by  M.  Giry.  At  this 
moment,  another  work,  equally  special,  and  also 
written  by  a  pupil  of  the  Eoole  des  Ohartes,  is 
being  presented  to  its  suffrages :  Les  Etats  prO' 
vinciaux  de  la  France  centrale  sous  Charles  VI L, 
by  A.  Tho mas  f  Ohampion).  The  patient  research 
of  this  author  has  literally  rescued  from  oblivion 
the  existence  of  the  provincial  States  in  the 
Oentral  provinces  at  a  time  when,  by  the  English 
invasion,  all  the  foroes  of  the  country  were  called 
into  active  life  to  ooroperate  in  the  ^at  task 


of  national  defence.  There  took  place  at  this 
time  a  very  real  and  active  intervention  on  the 
part  of  the  provincial  representatives  in  the 
government  of  their  distnots,  and  particuUrlT 
in  the  voting  of  taxes.  But,  as  the  reign  of 
Oharles  VII.,  after  having  been  witneas  to  ^ 
evil  days  of  the  «  Boyaume  de  Bourges,"  had  the 
fortune  to  be  closed  by  a  period  of  tranqnillity 
eminently  favourable  to  the  extension  of  the 
royal  power,  it  so  happened  that  the  very  time 
when  the  institution  of  the  provincial  States  wu 
at  its  apogee  was  not  far  removed  from  the  epoch 
when  its  decadence  commenced.  These  diflferent 
vicissitudes  have  been  clearly  exposed  by  the 
labours  of  M.  Thomas.  His  exact,  minute,  and 
laborious  work  lacks  originality  and  breadth  of 
view,  but  will  ever  retain  its  place  among  tha 
authorities  which  throw  light  on  the  former 
existence  of  local  liberties  in  our  country. 

The  only  part  of  mediaeval  historv  which 
presents  any  really  general  interest  is  the  epoch 
of  the  Orusades.  Hence  works  dealing  with 
these  events  feel  its  influence  in  a  striking 
degree.  It  is  not  altogether  beride  the  mark 
to  notice  the  fact  that  this  ^reat  movement, 
generally  believed  to  be  religious,  but  which, 
perhaps,  was  <^uite  as  much  political  and  social, 
synchronises  in  France  with  the  birth  of  a 
literature  in  the  vul^r  tongue.  Thos  it  is 
that  the  earliest  historians  we  possess  who  wrote 
in  French  wrote  the  history  of  the  Gnuades. 
The  Ohronicles  of  Yillehardouin,  of  Bobert  de 
Olary,  and  of  Joinvilleare  the  earliest  monuments 
of  the  French  language.  To  this  list  we  mnst 
add  the  voluminous  corpus  of  the  Histoire  da 
Pays  d^Outre-Mer,  by  Ghiillaume  de  Tyr  and  his 
continuators.  Written  originally  in  Latin,  this 
history  was  speedily  translated  into  the  vnlgar 
tongue,  and  m  this  new  guise  the  "Boman 
d'Eracle/*  as  it  was  called,  rapidly  grew  in 

{>ublic  favour.    M.  Paulin  Paris  has  jnst  pnb- 
ished  in  two  thick  quarto  volumes  (didot)  t 
new  edition  of  the  Imnslation  which  wun 
universally  popular.     This  sumptaoos  edition 
follows  on  and  complements  those  of  Yille- 
hardouin and  Joinville  given  us  some  tisne 
since  by  M.  Wailly.    I  can  hardly  Tonture  to 
say  that  it  equals  them.    The  collation  of  the 
different  MSS.  of  his   author  does  not  seem 
to  have   been  made    an   especial  featnre  in 
the  edition  by  M.  P.  Paris.    He  has  oont»nted 
himself  with  working   on  two  or  three  wbdi 
he  considered  to  be  the  most  important   His 
choice,    however,    has   perhaps  been  some- 
what arbitrary.     The  language  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  to  which  ne  claims  to  haw 
approximated  in  the  text  of  his  edition,  vaned 
very  much  according  to  time  and  plaoa   The 
Normans  did  not  speak  the  same  language  u 
the  people  of  Qhampagne.    To  attain  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  text,  it  would  have  been  neceasary  to 
know  the  MSS ,  to  pick  out  the  best,  u^^^  '^ 
those  the  language  of  which  bore  the  closest 
resemblance  to  that  in  which  the  author  wrote, 
giving,  at  the  same  time,  the  various  reading 
from  the  others.    This  is  not  what  M.  P.  Pw? 
has    done.     He    has     entirely   confined  hw 
researches  to  a  few  MSS.  which  happened  to  he 
readily  accessible,  such  as  those  which  formed 
part  of  the  Ubrary  of  the  late  M.  A.  Fimwi- 
Didot.    In  cases  of  errors  or  omissions  he  has 
tried  to  reproduce  what  the  original  ahonW 
have  contained.     This  method  is  surely  Yery 
unsdentifio.     I   will  especially   note  fo'lJ^ 
use  of  future  editors  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
"  Histoire  d'Bracle,"  a  MS.  quite  unknown,  ana 
which  is  kept  among  the  archives  of  the  For^** 
Office.     It  comes  from  the  collection  of  bt- 
Simon,  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  bearing  u« 
name.    It  is  beautifully  written  in  thirteentu- 
century  characters,  and  would  certainly  wrnwa 
more   than   one    usefal    reading  *J wd  »• 
formation  of  a  definititre  text    Bat  M.  F,  f *r» 
has  not   aimed   at  producing   a  text  ngw- 
ously  scie4tifto.    ^m  edition,  a^  fi|r  w  we  «¥» 
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■ee,  18  intended  rather  for  the  general  publio 
than  for  the  use  of  scholars.  The  maps  of 
the  Holy  Land,  prepared  by  M.  Longnon  with 
much  learning  and  skiU,  the  vocabulary  of  the 
langnaffe  of  the  thirtoentb  centary,  the  parallel 
drawn  between  the  Latin  text  of  QalUaame  de 
Tyr  and  the  other  narrators  of  the  Crusades, 
make  of  it,  howeyer,  a  book  to  be  consulted  by 
everyone,  and  one  that  will  probably  be  quoted 
in  future  as  an  authority  for  the  section  of 
mediaeval  history  it  contains. 

I  now  come  to  modern  history,  and  here  I 
must  first  of  all  speak  of  the  continuation  of  M. 
Boflseeuw  St.-Hilaire*s  EiUaire  de  VEspagney  T. 
xii.,  ziii.,  and  ziv.  (Fume).  M.Bosseeaw  Sb.- 
Hilaire,  when  he  undertook  long  since  to  write 
this  voluminous  work,  imposed  on  himself 
a  most  laborions  task.  He  may  congratulate 
himself  on  having  been  able  to  execute  it  to 
the  very  end.  Vol.  xii.  contains  the  historjr  of 
Spain  under  the  Bourbons,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  eidbiteenth  century  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
(1762).  The  most  important  passages  in  this 
volume  are  those  recounting  the  power  wielded 
by  Mdme.  dee  IJrsins,  together  with  her  fall, 
and  the  Ministry  and  projects  of  Alberoni. 
Yol.  xiii.  finishes  the  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  even  encroaches  on  that  of  the 
nineteenth,  narrating  the  history  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  Spain  by  the  French  up  to  the  capitula- 
tion of  Baylen  (1808).  Thus  it  embraces  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  III.,  with  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  and  the  American  war,  and 
the  reign  of  Charles  lY.,  together  with  the  first 
part  of  the  wars  of  Independence.  Fini^y,  the 
fourteenth  and  last  volume  carries  on  the 
history  till  the  death  of  Ferdinand  in  1823. 
Oertamly,  to  trace  thus  a  complete  picture  of 
the  historical  development  of  a  great  people  was 
no  easy  task.  From  it  even  a  ^Id  spirit  might 
have  shrank.  The  work  appears  even  more 
atni>endous  if  we  reflect  that  he  who  was  not 
afraid  to  undertake  it  was  a  stranger  to  the 
oonntry,  kept  in  France  by  imi>ortant  functions, 
and  that  works  on  the  same  subject  by  Spaniards 
were  too  few  and  altogether  inadequate  to 
properly  prepare  the  ground  on  which  he  has 
ventured.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  absolutely  to 
say  that  M.  Bosseeuw  St..Hilaire  has  falsified 
the  proverb  which  declares  that  fortune  favours 
the  Drave,  nor  yet  can  I  say  that  his  work  has 
proved  its  truth.  When  one  considers  the  great- 
ness of  the  enterprise,  one  inclines  to  a  sUent 
yet  respectful  astonishment;  but,  on  cloeely  scan- 
ning the  real  worth  of  the  book,  the  silence  every 
now  and  then  is  nerforoe  broken  by  a  murmur 
of  dissent.  The  three  volumes  above  mentioned 
should  present,  and  essay  to  present,  the  reader 
with  the  lamentable  spectacle  of  the  decadence 
of  a  great  people,  and  to  explain  its  causes. 
We  were  just  now  speaking  of  the  interest 
presented  oy  such  an  exammation  when  the 
history  of  Biome  forms  the  theme.  Well,  it  is 
certain  that  among  modem  nations  Spain  alone 
hitherto  furnishes  from  its  history  an  oppor- 
tuoity  for  similar  studies  and  similar  reflections. 
M.  Bosseeuw  St-Hilaire  has  proved  unable  to 
rise  to  the  height  of  his  subject.  To  have  done  so 
would  have  required  a  mighty  literary  genius  or 
the  immense  and  patient  bibonr  of  a  lx)ok.  worm. 
1£.  Bosseeuw  Si-Hilaire  has  remained  half 
way  between  these  two  extremes.  In  studying 
facts  he  has  contented  himself  with  gathering 
from  narratives  stored  up  in  histories  them- 
selves but  second-hand,  taking  indiscriminately 
the  bad  with  the  good.  He  lias,  indeed,  pro- 
duced a  complete  canvas,  but  on  it  there  are 
many  blots,  and  even  holes.  Never  throughout 
the  course  of  his  work  does  one  perceive  the 
ardent  passion  of  the  seeker  in  search  of  new 
Uc\»  and  fired  with  a  zeal  for  the  whole  truth, 
nor  does  one  ever  have  the  satbfaction  of  light- 
ing on  one  of  those  new  and  illustrative  facts 
wmohthe  actors  in  the  historic  drama  never 
Ipiew  b^oai^  tl^e^  were  aetors,  and  which 


history  alone  can  reveal  because  it  is  history. 
From  a  Uterary  point  of  view  criticism  must 
be  still  more  severe.  The  only  compensation  a 
reader  can  look  for  in  a  work  so  uncritical  is  a 
certain  charm  of  style.  Other  writers  who  in 
France  have  undertaken  to  write  general  history 
have  at  least  atoned  for  the  insaffioienoy  of 
their  information  by  a  style  either  classical  ly 
correct  or  animated.  We  can  cite  the  glorious 
names  of  Augustin  Thierry,  of  Michelet,  and 
of  Henri  Martin.  But  to  these  authors  M. 
Bosseeuw  St.-Hilaire  bears  the  same  relation 
that  gilt  counters  bear  to  gold  sovereigns. 
He  walks  on  stilts,  but  he  never  soars.  He 
has  carried  to  a  pitch  of  perfection  a  style 
which  our  caricatarists  have  worn  threadbare 
in  their  cartoons — *'  le  st^le  prudhomme  ;  *' 
that  is  to  say,  a  certain  mixture  of  worn-out 
metaphors,  of  trivial  reflections  expressed  in 
bombastic  language,  and  of  misplaced  phrases 
which,  by  dint  of  having  been  used  in  every 
possible  book  one  after  another,  have  no  longer 
any  refuge  left  to  them  but  in  the  lucubrations 
of  provincial  pedants  and  the  volumes  of  M. 
Bosseeuw  St.-Kilaire's  History  of  Spain.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  work  may  prove 
of  service  to  those  unversed  in  historiced 
lore,  and  we  may  well  believe  that,  on  seeing 
its  insufficiency,  other  historians  may  be 
led  to  complete  it  or  to  re-write  it.  But 
this,  after  complimenting  the  author  on  his 
courage  in  following  out  such  a  task  to  the 
end,  is  the  only  wish  and  hope  we  can  express. 
I  will  end  with  a  few  remarks  on  a  work 
relating  to  England — GuillaumellL,  Stcsthouder 
de  HoUande  et  Roi  d* AngUterre :  Etude  historique 
sur  la  Vie  et  Us  Gampagnes  de  ce  Prince,  by  Capt. 
de  Lort-S^rignan  (Damaine).  Our  last  letter 
favourably  mentioned  Capt.  BoureUy's  volume 
on  Fabert;  in  the  present  one  we  have  spoken 
of  Qen.  Fav^s  work.  This  book  by  M.  de 
Lort  and  that  by  Capt.  Jung  entitled  La 
Jeuneeae  de  Bonaparte  bear  striking  witness  to 
the  literary  and  intellectual  activity  existing  in 
the  French  army  of  to-day.  It  is  a  renaissance 
worthy^  of  all  praise,  and  which  it  is  only  proper 
to  notice  here.  It  is  but  natural  that  military 
officers  who  devote  themselves  to  literary 
occupations  should  choose  military  history  as 
their  theme.  They  bring  to  this  field  a 
competence  of  judgment  we  cannot  hope  to 
find  elsewhere.  Unfortunately,  in  undertak- 
ing these  studies  they  too  often  lack  another 
qualification  not  less  necessary  to  those  who 
would  write  history — that  is  to  say,  literary 
method.  Their  researches  are  ill  directed  and 
badly  oo-ordinated,  so  that,  after  congratulating 
them  on  their  labours,  one  is  sometimes 
tempted  to  regret  the  inadequacy  of  the  result. 
The  general  tenor  of  these  remarks  applies  with 
especial  force  to  the  book  of  M.  de  Lort. 
That  a  soldier  should  take  an  interest  in  the 
career  of  a  general  who  in  the  great  wars  of  the 
seventeenth  century  played  a  part  so  important, 
who  rivalled  Cond^  and  Luxembourg,  well  and 
good.  That  a  soldier  should  make  himself 
master  of  the  despatches,  letters,  and  documents 
kept  in  the  Archives  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  and 
should  try  to  complement  and  correct  narratives 
that  have  been  disfigured  by  the  incompetence 
of  preceding  historians,  is  still  better.  M.  de 
Lort's  work,  when  it  is  confined  to  this  task,  is 
worthy  of  all  praise,  and  we  do  not  grudge  it. 
We  would  especially  mention  the  account  of  the 
Battle  of  Senefl;  that  of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne, 
and  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Limerick.  If 
the  author  has  not  been  able  to  consult  all  the 
authorities  on  these  points,  those  he  has  handled 
have  been  judiciously  chosen,  and  have  guided 
his  judgment,  aided  by  a  soldier's  instinct,  aright. 
But  when  he  tries  to  rise  above  his  level; 
when  he  undertakes  to  tell  afresh  a  story  which 
has  been  already  well  told  ten  times  over; 
when  he  launches  forth  into  the  sea  of  political 
and  religious  controversy,  and  indu^;es  in  allu- 


sions to  contemporaneous  events ;  when  he 
drags  into  his  history  all  the  party  spirit  of  our 
own  time,  and,  in  historical  events,  passionately 
espouses  the  quarrels  of  such  and  such  a  party- 
then  we  are  compelled  to  reluctantly  and  regret- 
fully admit  the  defective  historical  training  of 
our  author.  We  lay  to  his  charge  incomplete 
research,  ignorance  of  many  important  auuor- 
ities,  and  the  systematic  suppression  of  any 
evidence  confliotins  with  lus  theories.  Wo 
must  lay,  too,  to  his  charge  that  he  has  not 
made  any  effort  to  place  himself  in  svmpathy 
with  the  ideas  of  the  time  and  people  whose 
history  he  writes.  As  M.  de  Lort  has  thought 
fit  to  re-examine  evidence  which  others  (as,  for 
instance,  Macaulay  and  M.  C.  Bousset)  had 
already  reviewed,  history  may  perhaps  glean  a 
useful  fact  here  and  there  from  his  work,  but 
we  doubt  its  considering  his  narrative  as  an 
authority  and  especially  its  accepting  his  judg- 
ments. Gabriel  Hanotaux. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  AKTIQUITY  OF  THB   NAHB  '<  SOlfXBSET- 
BHIBB.'* 
tanorlMLM,  Welli,  SomAiMt :  June  15,  IBSO. 

The  AoADSMT  seems  the  most  natural  place 
to  oorreot  one's  own  slips  on  any  historical 
matter.  In  my  article  in  Macmillan*a  Magazine 
for  April,  <*The  Shire  and  the  Qd/'  I  attempted, 
for  the  first  time,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  give  the 
historical  reason  for  certain  usages  of  langpiage 
in  the  Boglish  Ohronioles  and  elsewhere  (see 
NortMn  Canquut,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  161,322,  580, ed.  8). 
I  there  said,  what  is  perfectly  tone,  that  ^e  tribal 
form,  '*  8amors»tan  "  and  <*  Doreeetan  "-^.0., 
modem  form,  Somerget  and  Dori^^iB  older  than 
the  territorial  (orm  ySoTneneUhire  and  DoraeUhire, 
and  that  it  is  <rften  need  in  marked  opposition 
to  the  territorial  form,  Devoruhire,  I  said  that  I 
did  not  remember  any  instance  of  the  later  form 
in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  I  haye  jost 
lighted  on  a  single  one  in  the  twelfth,  namely, 
in  the  Ohroniole  under  1122 :— '*  And  pes  niht 
viii  k*  Aug.  W8BS  swi'Se  micel  eoi^dyne  ofer  eal 
Sumersete  scire  and  on  Qleaweoestre  scire."  I 
oonceiye  that  I  missed  it  becaase  it  was  not 
in  the  part  of  the  Ohronicles  which  I  had 
been  most  working  at  lately,  and  because  the 
passage,  being  so  late,  does  not  oome  in  the 
Index  to  the  Monumenta  Huhrioa  Britann{ca, 
where  I  looked  specially  for  the  yarious 
early  forms.  It  should  be  noticed  as  an  early 
use  of  the  later  form,  one  which,  I  belieye, 
stands  unique  at  so  early  a  time.  And,  if 
I  am  not  refining  too  much,  I  think  I  can 
see  a  special  reason  for  it  It  strikes  me  as  in 
some  sort  answering  to  the  titles  **  $alle$ 
En^lalandes  cyning,^  <'Bez  ioiiui  Angliae," 
which  are  borne  by  Onut,  while  no  other  king  is 
called  by  a  territorial  title  till  afto  tiiie  Norman 
Conquest^  and  but  rarely  till  long  after  (see 
Norman  Conqueat,  yol.  i.,  pp.  595,  596,  ed.  3). 
The  all  seems  to  make  a  difference.  The 
phaenomenon  happened  ''ofer  eal  Sumersete 
scire  and  on  Gleawecestre  scire.'*  It  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  couple  the  dll  with  the  tiibal 
name  of  the  district.  (In  878  "Sumonwete 
ealle"  are  the  petfple.)  The  meaning  seems 
rather  to  be  "  oyer  all  the  shiie  of  the  Sumor- 
ssBtan/'  a  form  which  I  had  actually  in  the 
article  suggested  as  posnble. 

It  is  a  uttle  unlucky  that  both  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  and  the  Wayerley  Annals,  whidi 
so  often  translate  the  Ohronicle,  leaye  out  this 
entry.  In  other  plaoes  they  are  striot  in  using 
the  tribal  form.  Ebwabb  A.  F&xehak. 


THB    BSDACnoir  OF    THB  HOMEBIO    POEMS     BY 
PISISTEATtrS. 

OxforS:  Jtme  15, 1880. 

Mr.  Mahaffy  hae  done  me  the  honour  of 
referring  in  his  History  of  Classical  Greek 
Literature  (yol.  i.,  p.  28)  to  the  doubts,  or  rather 
disbelief,  which  I  expressed  to  him  with  regard 
to  the  supposed  collation  or  redaction  of  the 
Homeric  poems  by  Pisistratus.  I  shall  be  fflad 
if  you  will  allow  me  spAoe  to  ezplaia  that  I  do 
not  claim  the  distinction  of  noyelty  for  this 
disbelief.  Your  readers  will  fiad  the  question 
fully  discussed  in  the  excellent  work  of  Nutz- 
horn,  Die  Entstshungsweise  der  homerischen  (?e- 
dicMe  (Leipaig,  1869).  D.  B.  Moitbo. 


''norr  lot"  in  ohaugbb. 

Ttifanottih :  June  14, 1880. 

It  would  be  easy  to  answer  the  last  sentence 
of  Prof*  Skeat's  last  letter  by  a  tu  quoque  argu- 
ment, but  I  prefer  to  attempt,  eyen  in  yery 
inadequate  space,  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
philolosical  points  he  has  raised. 

1.  '*  If,  in  the  one  passage,  we  are  bound  to 
read  Eloy  because  all  the  MSSi  haye  Loy,  we 
•re  equally  bound  to  do  so  in  the  other."    This 


must  be  ironical.  We  are  bound  to  introduce, 
in  each  case,  not  the  same  reading,  but  mei*ely 
one  which  satisfies  the  metre :  and  affixing  an  $ 
to  seint  does  this  just  as  well  as  prefixing  it  to 
Loy.  The  reading  of  all  the  MSS.  is  not  neces- 
sarily Ohaucer*s,  who  no  doubt  sometimes 
oyerlooked  one  of  the  numerous  mistakes  he 
complains  of  in  his  scriyener's  work ;  in  fiu^t, 
in  tne  carter's  line,  three  of  the  seyen  MSB. 
haye  an  additional  word,  showing  that  some 
scribes  felt  a  syllable  was  wanting. 

2.  "We  are  told  that  seint  is  monosjrllablc 
when  masculine,  and  disayllabio  when  feminine. 
Both  assertions  are  contradicted  by  eyidence. 
When  feminine,  it  is  commonly  dissyllabic. 
.  .  .  But  jiot  always."  Who  said  that  seint 
was  always  dissyUabic  when  feminine?  Oer- 
tainly  not  I ;  what  I  said  was,  "  Chaucer 
preseryes  in  yarious  half-French  phrases  the 
dissyllabic  feminine  form  sainte'*  which  is  just 
what  Prof.  Skeat  maintains.  The  rule  seems  to 
be  that  the  feminine  seinte  keeps  its  final  s 
before  an  accented  syllable,  and  loses  it  before 
an  unaccented  one;  the  resulting  8e»n^' being 
thus  of  distinct  origin  from  the  masculine  seint, 
which  had  no  e  to  lose. 

3.  As  to  the  line,  ''  That  seint  Peter  hadde, 
whan  that  he  wente,"  there  is  no  need  to  read 
seiide ;  probably  it  is  one  of  the  numerous  cases 
of  deficient  unaccented  first  syllable,  or  perhaps 
we  oueht  to  read  Which  tha;t,  L.  509,  which 
Prof.  Skeat  does  not  mention,  "And  ran  to 
London,  unto  seint  Poules,"  is  also  a  little 
difficcQt  to  make  metrical  without  readiujg 
seinie,  though  the  long-proposed  uido  fbr  to  is 
not  improbably  right. 

4.  lir.  Skeaf  s  conjecture  that  Ohauoer  used 
seint  or  seinie  without  regard  to  gender  deseryes 
examination.  But,  thouffh  it  is  true  that  in  no 
instance  is  the  sender  ox  an  a^jectiye  matked 
by  difference  of  form,  the  remark  is  not  to  the 
point ;  seint  (so  fiir  as  1  am  aware)  was  neyer 
an  adjectiye  m  English,  seinJt  Jam/Sy  seinte  MariSj 
being  substantiyes  in  apposition,  precisely 
similar  to  sir  Thopas,  dame  Alis.  We  haye 
therefore  to  deal  with  two  distinct  substantiyes, 
imported  separately  from  French ;  an  exactly 
parallel  case  is  spous(svus)9aid.spotue{spuse),  of 
which  the  former  in  Middle  English  is  mascu- 
line only,  the  latter  feminine  on^,  just  as  their 
Old-French  originals  (Ifodem-French  ^potio;, 
Spouse).  It  is  possible  that,  eyen  in  Ohauoer*s 
time,  the  masculine  seint  and  the  feminine  inn^ 
were  conftised,  and  the  latter  used  for  the 
former,  just  as  the  feminine  spouse  (with  a  =  s) 
has  supplanted  the  masculine  spous  (witii  sharp 
s) ;  but  with  our  present  eyidenoe  I  think  this 
not  at  all  likely.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  possibility  that  seini  had,  eyen  in  apposition, 
the  regular  datiye  form  seinte,  as  weu  as  the 
shortened  seint  * — especially  as  this  explanation 
would  not  mend  seint  Peter. 

6.  Again,  this  use  (if  it  occurred)  of  a  femi- 
nine substantiye  for  a  masculine,  or  of  au 
historically  correct  inflection,  is  quite  distinct 
from  Chaucer's  concurrent  use  of  such  forms  as 
ost '  and  oste;  in  these,  the  word  had  originally  e, 
and  the  form  without  e  is  a  co-existing  younger 
one  (which  became  the  solehalf-a-century  later), 
whereas  the  original  masouline  seint  neyet  had 
final  e.  It  must  be  carefully  remembered  that 
Ohaucer  uses  only  forms  actually  existing,  and 
consequently  neyer  adds  final  e  to  a  word ;  all  he 
does  IS,  in  the  case  of  words  which  had  final  a 
(whether  inflectional,  deriyational,  or  thematic), 
to  often  use  the  form  without  e,  which  was 
supplanting  the  older  one.  and  had  done  so 
altogether  m  the  Northern  oialeot.  In  the  rare 
cases  where  he  rhymes  a  word  entitled  to  final 
e  on  one  without  it,  the  best  WSS.  show,  by  not 
writing  the  e  of  the  former  word,  tiiat  it  was 
omitted,  just  as  in  the  body  of  a  line;  the 
neuter  comune,  quoted  by  Jfirof.  Skeat  hom. 
Gower  in  support  of  the  supposed  masculine 
seinte,  is  a  mere  scribal  (or  editorial)  blunder, 


the  word  rhyming  on  fortune,  and  the  aon^i 
feadingbeing,  of  coarse,  comua,  forUn\ 

6.  When  Prof.  Skeat  says  that  lay  (Uw)  ii 
the  Anglo-French  form,  he  begs  the  question; 
the  co-existence  of  the  other  form,  especiaHyif 

ias  I  presumed)  the  expression  seinte  toy  v&s 
sorrowed  whole,  is  quite  possible  at  this  com- 
paratiyely  late  period. 

7.  "  It  lay  be  the  Anglo-French  form,  what  ]» 
toy?  .  .  .  If  it  be  a  Parisian  form,  it  is  remark- 
able that  Ohaucer  himself  cuts  us  off  from  this 
supposition."  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  as  remark- 
able  that  Prof.  Shears  own  argument  cuts  him 
off  from  his  own  supposition,  Eloy  [Loy] ;  for 
loy,  Eloy,  and  00^  are  all  certainly  FarisiaD, 
the  Norman  (and  general  Barly  Old-Frenck] 
forms  being  fef,  Elei,  quei,  which  gaye,  or  would 
haye  giyen,  in  Middle-English  lay,  Elay,  quay 
(Norman  kept  the  w  of  Lat.  qu).  Mr.  Skeat 
might  haye  seen  from  my  artiole  on  the  French 
language  in  the  Eneydopaedia  Britannica  [a 
copy  of  which  he  had  by  him  when  he  wrote 
his  letter^  that  numerous  Parisian  forms  were 
introduoea  into  Anglo-French  long  before 
Chaucer's  time ;  and  it  was  this  ibiglo-f  renoh-- 
yery  different  from  the  French  of  Paris,  though 
containing  Parisian  forms— that  the  Prioress 
spoke. 

8.  In  conclusion,  I  quite  admit  that  the 
suggestion  hy  ^  law  made  by  Mr.  FarniraU 
and  myself  is  un^royen ;  but  I  maiatain  that 
Mr.  Skeat's  assertion  that  Loy  in  this  pass^ 
is  Bligius  is  also  unproyen.  Whioh  is  the 
more  probable  is,  I  tldnk,  a  point  reqturing 
ftirthet  inyestigation  of  more  general  oaestions. 

USNRT  mCOL. 


S  8t  Gmik^i  SqvflM,  H.  W. :  JuM  14,  ISM. 

Let  me  note  that  the  ninepin  whioh  Prof. 
Skeat  setup  in  the  last  Aoadsict  and  so  euilf 
bowled  oyer-**'  We  are  now  introduesd  to  a  new 
eaaon;  we  are  told  that  seint  is  mciaoifMc 
when  masouline,  anddimyllabio  whenfemiaioe" 
—IS  his  own  setttng-up,  not  mine,  or  Mr.  Hy. 
NiooPs.  I  haye  not  the  slightest  o^eotioii  to 
look  on  at  Prol  Skeat  playing  skittiss-^  &oei 
it  admirably;  but  do  not  Ifft  anyone  inuunne  that 
I  set  u»  the  ninepiae.  I  sud  that  1  "hare 
always  looked  forward  to  eome  possible  binftls 
saint  taming  up,  either  with  the  nsme  Bloy  or 
that  of  Loy.  in  wMoh  latter  caes  ws  might 
adopttherea^ngof  theOorposMS.  'isint^;'" 
bat  ttds  is  quite  another  thing  firom  mjinf^  thit 
the  feminine  fonnalone  oan  be  used  withaftsiale 
saint's  name.  No  each  abeordity  did  I  utter, 
as  Prof.  Skeat  well  knows,  nor  is  aoj  such 
inyolyed  in  my  woida.  At  the  same  tims,  I  can 
say  that  I  haye  neyer  seen  the  fenhiine  ftrm 
seinie  applied  to  a  male  saint. 

It  is  a^ty  that  Prol  Skeat  did  not  say  that 
the  <*  specimen  of  a  woman's  oath  "  he  quoted, 
*'  byQod,''oamefromth#WilsofBath'ftaoiith, 
as  readers  would  then  haye  been  better  able  to 
judge  how  little  likely  the  direct  opposite  of  the 
coarse,  humorofus  Wif!s-*the  dainty,  exquisitely 
"oorreot"  Priotess-^was  to  swear  by  one  of 
Gkid*s  saints. 

If  Prof.  Skeat  ooald  but  tarn  Benediotine 
nun  for  a  week,  no  doubt  he  would  thiak  with 
Sister  Mary,  to  whom  it  is  "  horrid ''  to  snppTse 
that  the  head  of  a  xeligious  hoose  should 
(regularly)  use  an  oath  oontrary  to  her  rales. 
Also,  if  he  will  but  realise  to  himself  the 
differenoe  between  the  Lawyer,  Pardoner, 
Summoner,  Lord,  and  Wife  of  Bath— whose 
oaths  he  qaotes,  and  with  whom  it  wis  usaal  to 
swear  both  by  GK>d  and  a  sainl— and  the 
Prioress,  the  pink  of  good  manners,  who  was 
bound  by  her  rules  to  swear  idly  by  neither 
Qod  nor  saint,  I  trust  he  will  yet  bo  able  to 
<<see  the  difficolty"  that  others  and  I  hare 
kng  seen  so  plainly.  F.  J.  FtTBinyALL. 

PS.— As  Prof,  Skeat  probably  did  not  think 
it  his  business  to  g uote  the  oaths  ia  OhaHoor  th^t 
uigiiizea  By  ^L-mk^xi/^  l\^ 
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made  against  his  view  and  for  mine,  I  add  the 

Siallef  of  St.  Charity  (if  a  saint)  to  the  St.  Law 
at  I  oonceive  the  Prioress  to  swear  by ;  and 
other  instances  to  show  that  men  and  the  Wife 
of  Bath  swore  by  saints  only,  without  oonpling 
Cfod's  name  with  them  :— 
*'Now  mgeth,  size,  for  sdinto  Charite  "  (a  Friar). 
"Now,  ThonuM,  help,  for  seynte  Charite/* 
"Oamelys,  leyde  Aoiun,  for  seynte  Charite." 
"  I  had  the  prynte  of  seyntTe]  venas  sel "  (Wife). 
"Nowhelpe  ns,  seynte  Fndeswyde"  (Carpenter). 
«^]iie,  qnod  he,  or  by  the  sweet  seint  Anne" 

(fiknupnoiir). 
"By  seiate  Mary,  salde  this  tayemer." 
"l^w  by  that  lord  that  ol^Md  la  seint  Jame" 

(WUe). 
"Adam  Bwor  to  Gamely n  by  seynt  Richer. " 
"By  seynt  Jame,  seyd  Adam    ...    By  seynt 

Jama." 
"  Whiles  be  was  on  ly  ve,  by  seint  Martyn ! " 
"Now   Symond,    seyde    this    Johan,    by    seynt 

Cuthberd." 
...    **I   am    adrad,    by   seynt    Thomas*' 

(Carpenter,  twice). 
'*  For  of  yow  have  I  pitee,  by  seint  Gile  "  (Oanon). 
"And  yhk  a prelat,  by  seint  Rnnyan  "  (Host). 
"I  oleped  him  S0|  by  seint  Denis  of  Frannoe" 

(a  konk). 
"And  in  his  wyres,  eek  by  seint  Anstyn''  (Host). 
"  And  by  the  predons  corpus  Madryan"  (Host). 
I  think  theee  and  other  instanoes  show  that  an 
oath  by  a  Mint  waa  about  tiie  same  thing  as  an 
oath  by  Qcd ;  whioherer  came  handieet  came 
out 
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SCIENCE. 

A  Comparative  Orammar  of  the  Oaudian 
Languages^  itith  Special  Meferenee  to  the 
Haftem  Hindi.  By  A.  F.  Rudolf  Hoemle. 
(Triibner.) 

Iir  regard  to  Eastern  Hindi,  it  is  shown  that 
this  is  a  distinct  language  from  Western, 
andy  indeed,  that  it  is  more  nearly  related  to 
Bang&li  and  Oriya  than  to  Western  Hindi, 
which  last  includes  the  High  Hindi,  or  the 
language  of  literature.  But  it  is  as  a  com- 
parative grammar  of  the  Qaudian  languages 
m  general  that  this  work  will  probably  be 
most  studied.  By  **  Gaudian  *'  are  meant 
what  Mr.  Beames  calls  the  modem  Aryan 
languages  of  India.  We  have  "  Dravidian  " 
and  "Kolarian'*  generally  received  as  the 
names  of  the  two  great  groups  of  the  non- 
Aryan  languages,  but  hitherto  no  name  for 
the  **  Aryan  "  group.  The  name  ^*  Gaudian/' 
not  being  free  from  objections,  will  probably 
be  objected  to  by  other  scholars  for  some 
time  to  come,  but  ultimately,  if  no  better 
name  is  suggested^from  the  urgent  want  of 
a  name— will  be  generally  adopted.  The 
**  Introdttotion"  is  a  very  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  early  history  of  the  Gaudian 
languages.  There  are  two  main  divisions 
Qt  these  lan^ages^  one  of  which  includes 


the  Western    Hindi,    Panjdbi,   and  Sindhi, 
or    Western    Gaudians ;      the    other    the 
Eastern    Hindi,    Bangdli,    and     Oriya,    or 
Eastern  Gaudians.     Beside  these  languages, 
there    are    the    Naipali    and   the    Mardthi, 
which  occupy  to  some  extent  a  distinct  pou- 
tion;    but,  on  the  whole,  Naip&Ii  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  Western,  Mar&thi  to  Eastern 
Gaudian.    All  the  languag^es  are  referred  to 
the  Sanskrit  as  the  oldest  phase  of  the  original 
language ;  but  intermediate  between  Sanskrit 
and  the  Gaudians  there  are  certain  languages 
called  Prakrits.      These   Prakrits,  however, 
are  not  like  late  Latin  or  Low  Latin,  which, 
though  containing  many   modem  words,  is 
still  Latin.    The  Prakrits,  on  the  contrary,  are 
not  Sanskrit— that  is,  they  are  separated'from 
Sanskrit  by  very  important  phonological  and 
other  changes.    They  are  also  distant  by  a 
long  interval  from  the  Gaudians;  for  the 
relations  of  nouns  are  still  expressed  by  case- 
endings,  whereas  in  the  Gaudians  these  have 
given  way  to  case-particles  or  post-positions. 
The  relation  of  the  Prakrit  to  the  Gaudian 
languages  is  a  subject  of  much  interest.    Two 
principal  Prakrits  are  described  by  the  Prakrit 
grammarians — ^the  Sauraseni  (including  the 
Mah&r&shtri)  and  the  M&gadhi.    The  most 
important  characteristics  of  the  phonology  and 
other  parts  of  grammar  of  each  of  these  Prakrits 
are  described  by  Dr.  Hoernle,  by  a  cinnpari- 
Bon  of  which  with  the  two  main  divisions  of 
the  Gaudian  languages  it  is  shown  that  the 
Western  Gaudians  are  related  especially  to  the 
Sauraseni  Prakrit,  the  Eastern  to  the  M^- 
dhi.    But  of  each  of  these  Prakrits,  beside  the 
high  or  litenuT,  there  is  also  an  Apabhramsa  or 
low  form  alluded  to  by  the  grammarians,  from 
which,  rather  than  from  the  high  form,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  the  modem  langui^es  are 
derived.      The  Pali,  it  is  suggested,  may, 
perhaps,  be  Ancient  Apabhramsa.     Gaudian 
words  are  distinguished  according  to  their 
origin  as  tadhhava    and    tatsama   words,  or 
"  popular ''  and  *'  learned ''  words  as  they  are 
called   in    Bomanoe    grammar — ^the   former 
having  been  always  in  the  mouths  of  the 
people,    and    consequently    having    passed 
through  the  Prakrit  stage,  the  latter  having 
been  adopted  directly  from  the  Sanskrit. 

After  the  "Introduction,"  the  "First  Sec- 
tion"  of  the  Grammar  treats  of  letters  and 
sounds.  In  this  section  the  sound-changes  in 
Gaudian  as  compared  with  Sanskrit  are  de- 
scribed. It  is  shown,  for  instance,  that  in  those 
Gaudian  languages  which  have  the  two  r  sounds 
it  is  not,  as  commonly  supposed,  the  cerebral  r, 
but  the  dental  r,  which  is  the  new  sound. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sounds  of  the  cerebral 
sibilant  and  of  the  anusv&ra  have  both  been 
lost  in  Gaudian.  The  four  n  sounds  have 
been  preserved  in  Sindhi  only*  In  the  other 
languages,  at  least  in  the  high  forms,  the 
dental  n  alone  is  usually  heard.  A  very  full 
account,  too,  is  given  of  the  letter-changes  in 
Prakrit,  and  we  are  thus  able  to  see  at  once 
that  a  great  number  of  Gaudian  words  are 
"learned"  words — that  is,  have  not  come 
from  Prakrit. 

The  "  Second  Section  "  is  on  Suffixes  and 
Roots.  A  truly  exhaustive  account  is  here 
given  of  the  sumxes  classed  as  pleonastic  and 
derivative ;  and  especially  interesting  is  the 
solution  of  a  problem  not  attempted  by  Dr. 
Trampp    (Sindhi    Grammar,    sec.    6),    why 


Sanskrit  simple  stems  in  0,  t\  and  u  end  in 
Gaudian  in  some  words  in  a  short  vowel,  or 
drop  the  vowel ;   in   others  end  in  a  long 
vowel.     It  is  shown  by  Dr.  Hoernle  that 
the  long  vowels  are  by  origin  diminutive  or 
pleonastic  suffixes,  the  use  of  which,  though 
they    were    appended    to    some    words    in 
Sanskrit  under  the  form   of  aJca^  ika,  uha^ 
was  greatly  extended  in  Prakrit,  such  suffixes 
being   great  favourites  in  the  popular  lan- 
guage, and  with  some  change  of  form,  as  ao^  od, 
&c.,  while    in   Gaudian  their  use  was  still 
further  extended,  and  their  form  still  further 
changed,    a    long    vowel    alone    remaining. 
Other  sections  are  on  the  Inflexion  of  Nouns, 
Inflexion  of  Verbs,  Indeclinables.     Much  new 
light  is  thrown  in  these  sections  on  the  origin 
of  the  Gaudian  grammatical  forms,  which  are 
derived  generally  from  different  Prakrit  forms. 
Dr.  Hoemle  refers  to  several  Prakrit  grammars, 
most  of  which  exist  in  MS.  only.    The  oblique 
case,  which  varies  a  good  deal  in  the  different 
Gaudians,  is  thus  shown  to  be  derived  from 
the  different  forms  in  Prakrit  of  the  old 
Sanskrit  genitive  in  sya  m.,  yde  f.,  pi.  nam, 
A  good  account  is  given  of  the  case-particles 
or  post-positions,   which   are  added  to  the 
oblique  case  of  the  noun.    The  origin  of  most 
of  these  is  shown  to  be  from  Sanskrit  noims 
in  the  locative  case.    The  verb  also  is  very 
fully  treated.    Thus  the  universal  causal  in 
Qaudian  is  shown  to  be  derived,  not  from  the 
common  Sanskrit  form  in  »,  but  from  the 
exceptional  form  in  c^.    The  two  forms  of 
the  infinitive    with  n  and  v   {b)   as  their 
characteristic  letters,   of  which  the   former 
mainly  belongs  to  Western,   the   latter   to 
Eastern,  Gaudian,  are  shown  to  be  derived 
from  the  Skr.  fut.  part,  in  awiya  and  tatHfa 
respectively.    The  only  original  tenses  pre- 
served in  Gaudian  are  the  present  indie,  and 
the  imperative  in  all    the    languages,   the 
future  in  two  or  three  languages  on^.    The 
tenses  otherwise  are  generally  periphrastic 
formations  from  a  participle  and  some  aux- 
iliary form  added. 

Several  of  the  derivations  advocated  by  Dr. 
Hoernle  are  new,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
will  all  escape  being  questioned  by  other 
scholars.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Mardthi  fem.  and  neut.  forms  of  the  plural  of 
nouns,  he  does  not  derive  the  other  forms 
from  Skr.  and  Fr.  plurals,  but  supposes  each 
of  them  to  be  an  oblique  form,  sometimes  of 
the  same,  sometimes  of  some  other  language, 
with  a  collective  noun  understood.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  tracing  them  all  to 
Skr.  and  Pr.  forms,  but  many  more  beside 
the  Mardthi  are  so  traced  by  other  scholars : 
as  Sindhi  7iar-u  " man,"  pi.  nar-a\  Pr.  naro^ 
pi.  nar-d ;  Skr.  nar-as^  pi.  nar-ds ;  though  the 
oblique  sing,  in  Sindhi  is  also  nar-a  from  Pr. 
gen.  nar-assa,  Skr.  nar-asya.  Again,  the  old 
and  seemingly  obvious  reference  of  most  of 
the  modern  simple  pronouns  to  the  cor- 
responding Skr.  simple  pronouns — ^as  Hindi 
jo  "who"  from  Skr.yw,  ho  "who?"  from 
A;as*— is  set  aside  by  Dr.  Hoemle,  who  derives 
them  from  pron.  adj.  of  quality  or  quantity ; 
as,  in  the  above  instances,  from  Skr.  ydvat 
and  Jciyat  (Ved.  kivat),  Ap.  Pr.  jeva  and  keva. 
But  whether  or  not  any  of  Dr.  Hoernle*s  con- 
clusions are  open  to  olgection,  there  oan  be  no 
doubt  that  he  shows  himself  in  this  book  to 
be  one  of  ||i^ii^t  of  Gaudian  scholars.    Tb^ 
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work,  too,  contains  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  information  compressed  into  a  compara- 
tively small  Yolome ;  and  I  cannot  but  think 
it  will  be  appreciated,  not  only  by  regular 
students  of  comparative  philology,  but  by 
some  at  least  of  the  large  number  of  those 
who  speak  one  or  more  of  the  modem  lan- 
guages of  India,  and  who,  in  addition  to  a 
mere  colloquial  knowledge,  may  wish  to  learn 
something  also  of  the  history  and  origin  of 
these  languages.  E.  L.  Braitdzesk. 


VOTES  OF  TRAVEL. 


It  would  seem  that  we  have  not  yet  heard 
the  last  of  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Belgian  expeditions  in  East  Oentral  Africa,  as  we 
leam  that  M.  Oambier,  who  has  lately  founded 
the  first  station  for  scientific  observations  at 
£ai6ma  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Tuiganjrika,  is 
expected  to  return  to  Belgium  on  the  arrival  of 
the  expedition  under  Oapt.  Bsemaokers  and 
Lieuts.  Leu  and  Becker.  M.  Burdo,  whose 
arrival  at  Mpwapwa  we  recently  noted,  is  to 
accompany  li.  Popelin  in  his  westward  march 
to  Nyangw^,  where  they  hope  to  meet  Mr.  H. 
M.  Stanlejr  and  the  Oongo  trading  expedition. 
In  connexion  with  these  expeditions,  we  hear 
that  Ool.  Chaill^  Long,  formerly  an  ofiBioer  of 
the  E^tian  staff,  has  submitted  to  the  King 
of  the  Belgians  a  project  for  the  colonisation  of 
Oentral  Africa  by  means  of  civilised  negroes. 

Fbom  their  annual  Beport,  which  has  just 
been  issued,  we  leam  a  few  further  particulars 
respecting  the  projected  work  of  the  French 
branch  of  the  International  African  Association. 
M.  Bloyet  is  to  establish  his  station  at  Eirassa, 
near  Kiora,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  kilo- 
xadtres  from  Bagamoyo,  on  the  E^t  Ooast  of 
Africa,  and  the  Government  have  agreed  to 
hand  over  to  him  all  the  scientific  instruments 
and  arms  with  which  the  Abb^  Debaize  had 
been  furnished.  M.  Savorgnan  de  Brazza,  who 
will  shortly  be  joined  by  his  old  companion.  Dr. 
Ballay,  wul  firat  found  the  station  m  Western 
Africa,  and  the  two  will  then  resume  their 
former  explorations  between  the  Ogow^  and  the 
Oongo,  for  which  purpose  the  association  has 
caused  a  steam  launch  to  be  built  for  them  at 
Havre.  In  case  assistance  should  be  required 
to  keep  up  the  stations,  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
has  promised  to  contribute  £1,600  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  association,  and  the  French 
Government  have  already  given  £880. 

Iksteab  of  at  once  attempting  to  renew  his 
tmsucceesful  attempt  to  reach  Algeria  from 
Senegal  via  Timbuktu,  M.  Paul  Soleillet  has 
returned  to  France  for  a  i^ort  time,  and  at  the 
last  two  meetings  of  the  French  Qeographical 
Society  he  has  given  an  account  of  his  journey 
in  the  Adrar  country  and  of  the  circumstances 
tmder  which  his  expedition  was  compelled  to 
return  to  Senegal  with  the  loss  of  nearly  idl 
its  bagg^.  M.  Soleillet  intends  to  embark 
a^ain  at  Bordeaux  on  July  6  for  St.  Louis,  and 
will  shortiy  start  thence  to  make  his  third  effort 
to  reach  Timbuktu. 

Mb.  W.  Holuan  BsirrLET,  of  the  Baptist 
Oongo  Mission,  who  is  stationed  at  San  Salvador, 
has  recently  made  an  interesting  journey  to 
Tuka,  about  twenty  miles  south  by  east  of  that 
place.  He  had  previously  visited  Kimpanga, 
some  seven  miles  on  the  road,  whence,  travel- 
ling over  a  fine  hiUy  country,  he  struck  the 
path  from  Makuta  to  Bembe  and  Ambnz  on 
the  coast,  and  soon  entered  the  Madimba 
district;  after  passing  through  a  number  of 
so-called  native  towns  he  ascended  a  steep  hill 
towards  a  clump  of  bush  on  the  summit,  which 
proved  to  be  Tuka.  From  tiie  top  of  the  hill 
there  was  a  fine  view  in  all  directions ;  and  to 
Xh9  northward  were  seen  the  2Soiabo  mountains. 


on  the  top  of  which  is  a  town  called  Bango. 
The  Ambriz  Biver  rises  near,  or  at  any  rate 
passes,  this  place,  and  tumbles  in  a  straight 
line  down  the  face  of  the  mountain.  Whether 
the  river  rises  on  the  top  of  the  range,  or 
whether  the  hills  form  the  fiank  of  a  lofty 
plateau,  is  at  present  unknown.  The  oountiy 
round  Tuka  is  described  as  fairly  populous,  the 
inhabitants  being  distributed  among  a  large 
number  of  small  towns. 

Thb  Government  of  Queensland  have 
received  intelligence  that  Heath's  party  have 
returned  to  Thomborough  after  a  prospecting 
journey  which  lasted  five  months.  They 
thoroughly  examined  the  head- waters  of  the 
Barron  Biver,  but  only  found  colours  of  gold ; 
they  also  examined  the  head-waters  of  the 
Jonostone,  and  found  sold,  but  only  in  very 
small  quantities.  But,  although  the  party  were 
unsuccessful  in  their  search  for  gold,  they  have 
made  discoveries  which  are  of  some  int^:est  to 
geographers.  Near  the  sources  of  the  Barron 
tiiey  found  a  conical  hill,  which,  on  exami* 
nation,  proved  to  be  a  large  extinct  crater, 
more  thim  300  feet  in  diameter  and  250  feet 
in  depl^  to  where  the  water  lies.  They  also 
discovered  some  splendid  waterfalls  on  the 
Johnstone  River. 

Mb.  Wilfaid  Powell  has  lately  returned 
from  a  six  years*  yachting  cruise  along  the 
coasts  of  New  CKiinea  and  New  Britain,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  has  been  able  to  collect  a 
large  amount  of  material  for  the  rectification 
of  our  defective  churts  of  those  islands.  His 
surveys  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Hydrographer  of  the  Navy,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
be  embodied  in  the  Admiralty  charts. 

It  has,  we  believe,  been  commonly  assumed 
that  Borneo  is  larger  than  New  Guinea,  but  a 
recent  calculation,  based  on  our  improved 
maps  of  the  latter,  shows  that  New  Gumea  is 
786,862  square  kilometres  in  extent,  and  Borneo 
but  733,900.  The  alteration  is  due  to  the  more 
correct  delineation  of  the  northern  coasts  and 
south-east  peninsula  on  the  latest  maps  of  New 
Guinea. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Russian  Gk)vemment 
intend  to  expend  some  £25,000  this  year  on 
military  and  topographical  surveys  in  Oentral 
Asia  and  along  the  frontiers  of  Omna. 

Oount  Bbla  Szechsnti,  the  Hungarian 
traveller,  who  has  just  returned  to  Europe  after 
his  unsucoeesfrd  attempt  to  reach  Lhassa,  tiie 
capital  of  Thibet,  is  expected  to  visit  London 
shortiy. 

A  KEW  society  has  lately  been  founded  at 
Geneva  under  the  name  of  the  Topographical 
Society  of  Switzerland,  and  has  commenced  the 
issue  of  a  Bulletin,  which  will  appear  every  two 
months. 

Wb  regret  to  leam  that  Oapt.  H.  W.  How- 
gate's  well-considered  scheme  of  polar  explora. 
tion,  which  we  hoped  had  at  last  surmounted 
all  its  difficulties,  is  again  placed  in  jeopardy. 
The  United  States  Government  are  reported  to 
have  rejected  the  steamer  GtUnare  as  being 
unsuitable  for  the  proposed  expedition  to  Lady 
Franklin's  Bay,  although,  as  we  stated  a  long 
time  back,  she  was  specially  selected  for  the 
purpose  in  London  by  l)r.  John  Bae. 

Mb.  Leigh  Smith,  whose  name  is  well 
known  in  connexion  with  vachting  excursions 
in  the  Arctic  seas,  is  about  to  undertake 
another  voya^  this  season  which,  if  circum- 
stances permit,  may  result  in  some  interesting 
discoveries  being  made. 

Thx  quarterly  number  of  the  Alpine  Journal 
has  two  excellent  contributions  to  the  same 
province— Mr.  W.  Penhall's  **The  Matterhom 
from  the  Zmutt  Glacier,"  read  before  the  club 
in  February,  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Mummery's  **  The 
First  Ascent  pf  the  Matterhom  by  (he  Zmutt 


Arete."  There  is  a  dear  elucidatory  woodcat 
of  the  two  routes,  with  the  liefenmatten  glacier 
as  fore^p^und.  The  Bev.  H.  F.  Tosser  has  u 
interesting  account  of  his  ascent  of  Motrnt 
Argaeus  last  July.  He  louod  the  rooks  near  the 
top  "  perforated  with  ancient  human  habita- 
tions." Mr.  George  Weld  describes  his  excoraioiis 
in  the  South-Western  Graiaos.  The  editor  re- 
turns to  his  criticisms  upon  the  Schreibers  of  the 
Bigi,  who  were  attacked  last  year  for  giving  aa 
ima^ned  preference  to  a  party  of  seyeaty 
tourists  sent  by  Mr.  Gaze,  the  excursion  agent, 
over  some  gentiemen  who  were  staying  at 
the  Ealtbad.  Listead  of  Mr.  Oook  exdading 
the  Eulm  hotels  from  his  list,  the  very  reyerse 
was  the  £EK$t ;  the  Eulm  hotels  refused  to  accept 
Mr.  Cook's  coupons,  as  everyone  who  read  the 
notices  in  the  hall  very  well  Knew.  We  belioye, 
however,  that  Mr.  Oook  has  reduoed  his 
**  royalty"  this  year,  and  that  his  coupons  wiQ 
be  accepted  at  the  Eulm  on  the  same  terms  as 
those  of  his  rivals.  While  speaking  of  the 
Oberland,  the  subject  of  his  "Notes  on  Old 
Tracks,''  the  editor  might  have  put  in  a  good 
word  for  the  quiet,  prosperous,  and  loyely 
Aeschi,  under  the  Niesen — an  excellent  spot  for 
all  who  wish  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  man,  and 
with  help  of  an  *'  Einspanner  "  not  too  distant 
from  work.  We  see  tlaat  Mr.  W.  A  B. 
Coolidge  succeeds  Mr.  Fr^shfield  in  the  editor- 
ship after  the  appearance  of  the  Aagust 
number.  The  <<  Alpme  Bil>liography,  1878-79," 
which  the  former  has  compiled  (pp.  503-12),  is 
admirable  and  approximately  complete;  it  would 
be  hardly  attainable  for  smy  foreimer  to  collect 
an  exhaustive  list  of  the  often  valuable  articles 
which  appear  in  Swiss  and  Gherman  periodicals 
and  journals,  even  in  those  of  a  limited  oiicnla- 
tion  such  as  the  Davoser  Bl&Uer, 

Thb  Munich  Alpenverein  has  been  busy 
during  the  winter  half-year,  several  usefu 
lectures  having  been  delivered  on  the  geognpl^jj 
geoloey,  hydrography,  and  other  mato)  con- 
nected  mostly  with  the  east  Alps.  Obenmts- 
richter  Niebler  closed  the  series  with  an  iddxeas 
recommending  the  collection  of  materialB  iot 
the  compilation  of  a  **  Wasserfallbuch,"  after 
the  pattern  of  the  ''  Seebuch."  He  observed 
that  the  waterfalls  of  the  eastern  Alps  need  not 
fear  a  comparison  with  those  of  SwitzarUnd 
and  Norway.  The  broadest  waterfiUl  in  the 
world,  according  to  Judge  Niebler,  is  the  Mon- 
watunga  fall  in  Africa,  which  is  914  metres  in 
breadth,  while  the  Rhine  fall  at  Scbaffhaiisen, 
which  is  115  metres,  takes  the  fourth  pUoe 
among  the  waterfalls  of  the  world.  So  nr  u 
regards  the  comparative  height  of  waterblls, 
the  Eonigsbach  fall  on  the  Eonigsee,  nesr 
Berchtesg^en,  with  eight  hundred  metres, 
stands  at  the  head  of  SH  known  water&Us. 
The  second  is  the  Tosemite  fall  in  Oalifomia, 
the  third  is  the  Euhflucht  fall  near  Farten- 
kirchen,  and  the  fourth  is  the  Both&oh  M  on 
the  Obersee.  So  that  three  out  of  the  four 
highest  known  waterfalls  of  the  world  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Bavarian  mountains.  Judce 
Niebler's  comparison  of  the  number  of  the 
waterfalls  in  the  east  Alps  with  those  of 
Switzerland  and  Norway  exhibited  a  P^\^^ 
ponderance  in  fSavour  of  the  former,  and  he 
contended  that,  in  the  point  of  beauty  and 
magnificence,  the  waterfalls  within  the  special 
field  of  the  Bavarian  Alpine  Club  yield  to  no 
others. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 
The  Oreai  Weet.—We  have  received  a  copy 
of  an  interesting  article  by  Prof.  F.  V.  Hayden, 
entitied  "The  Great  West."  Within oompaas 
of  some  ninety  octavo  pa-ges,  the  writer  gjyes  » 
popular  descnption  of  tbe  scenery,  the  phjo^ 
geography,  and  the  geological  structare  of  we 
vast  region  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  AU«j 
souri.   Mv^oiik^eeeti^^iMiULtanllyoccupieil 
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by  a  d6floription  of  the  Tellowstone  Park,  with 
its  marrelloiui  ge;^8Grs  and  lakes.  Forty  years 
•AO  little  or  nothmg  was  known  of  the  immense 
dutiiets  beyond  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois ;  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years  that  we  haye  obtained  any 
ooneot  information  as  to  their  topography, 
geology,  and  natural  history.  Prof.  Hayden, 
£>  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  much  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  Western  territories,  has  done 
well  to  popularise  his  subject  by  writing  tho 
present  sketch  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  not 
disposed  to  oonsult  his  voluminous  reports. 

Thb  French  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  will  hold  its  meetings  this  year 
at  Eheims  from  August  12  to  19. 

American  Journal  of  Maihematic9  Part  and 
A^ied.  Vol.  II.  No.  4.  (Baltimore.)  This 
long-delayed  number  (dated  December  1879) 
did  not  reach  us  until  May.  It  contains,  as 
usnal,  papers  which  may  be  arranged  under 
each  of  the  above  heads,  but  the  "Applied" 
sets  but  a  small  portion  of  space.  Vtx.  0.  S. 
Peiroe  contributes  two  papers  on  the  ghosts  in 
Butherford's  diffraction-spectra  (nineteen  pages) 
and  a  auinouncial  projection  of  the    sphere 

iwith  a  figure) ;  this  latter  is  likely  to  be  useful 
brmeteorolopcal  and  magaetological  purposes. 
Mr.  H.  A.  £owland  contributes   preliminary 
notes  on  Mr.  Hall's   recent    disoovery    (just 
sketched  in  No.  iii.},  but  it  is  little  more  than  a 
statement   the    author    bein^   still    enga^ 
upon  the   subject   of    the   discovery,    which 
pronuses    to    be    of    considerable     interest. 
The  other  papers  are  purely  analytical.    Prof. 
Sylvester  (with  Mx.  franklin)  completes  his 
tables  of  generating  functions  and  ground-forms 
for  simiutaneous  Dinary  quantics,  makes  re- 
marks on  the  above  tables,  and  then  (pp.  357- 
93)  contributes  a    paper    on  certain  ternary 
cable-form  equations,  which   consists   of  an 
exeursuB  on  the  divisors  of  cydotomic  functions, 
and  a  note  on  triangles  and  polygons  in-  and 
ex-scribed  to  a  cubic  curve,  and  on  2  and  3 
as  cubic  residues.    The  remaining  papers  are 
a  new  general  method  of  interpolation  (which 
aims  at  a  saving  of  trouble  in  the  employment 
of  Newton's   method),  and  on  a  theorem  for 
expanding     functions    of  functions,    by   Mr. 
McOlinto^  (auti^or  of  the  Odlculua  of  Enlarge^ 
fMnt,  which  we  have  already  noticed) ;  and  a 
certain   class    of  cubic   surfaces    treated    by 
quatemionBy  by  A.  B.  Ohace.     The  numbw 
closes  with   two  notes  on   the    *' 15"  puzzle 
by  Messrs.     Woolsey    Johnson   and    W.  E. 
StoiT,  in  which  it  is  demonstrated  that  the 
"solution"    is    not    always  possible  for  any 
original   random   position    ox    the    counters. 
The  editors  state  that  the  fact  of  this  puzzle 
having  engaged  the  attention  of  "nine  out  of 
ten  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  and 
conditions  of  the  community  "  in  America  would 
not  have  weighed  with  thmn  to  insert  articles 
upon  such  a  subject,  but 

"  the  fact  that  the  principle  of  the  game  has  its  root 
In  what  all  mathematicians  of  the  present  day  are 
aware  ooostitatesthe  most  subtle  and  oharaoteriatic 
oonoeption  of  modem  algebra — viz.,  the  law  of  di- 
chotomy applicable  to  the  leparation  of  the  terms 
of  every  complete  system  of  permntations  into  two 
natural  aad  IndefeMible  gronps,  a  law  of  the  inner 
world  of  thouffht,  which  may  be  said  to  prefigure 
the  polar  relation  of  left-  and  right-handed  screws, 
or  of  objects  in  space  and  their  reflections  in  a 
mirror." 

Of  the  game,  then,  they  say,  **  Whoever  has 
made  himself  master  of  it  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  taken  his  first  lesson  in  the  theory  of 
determinants." 

The  Bailer  Ndckrichien  states  that  the 
Qovemment  Geological  AtUs  of  Switzerland  is 
approaching  its  completion.  A  session  of  the 
Federal  Geological  Oommission  was  held  during 
the  first  week  of  June  under  the  presidency 


of  Prof.  Desor.  The  reports  of  the  geologists 
engaged  in  the  task  were  received,  and  arrange, 
ments  made  for  a  general  report  to  the  Bundes- 
rath  upon  the  progress  of  the  maps.  Several 
leaves  will  be  published  during  tne  course  of 
the  present  year.  Among  these  are  "  Blatt  4," 
which  embraces  the  Molasse  district  of  Thurgau 
and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Oanton  of 
Zurich;  *' Blatt  18,''  which  contains  the  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  rendering  of  the  great 
mountain  world  of  the  Bern  Alps,  and  part  of 
the  Alps  of  Yalais  on  the  rip^ht  bank  of  the 
Rhone ;  and  "  Blatt  19,"  the  hi^h  mountains  of 
Ticino.  There  is  only  one  map  in  the  series  for 
which  the  geological  survey  has  not  yet  been 
oonmienoed — ''Blatt  23,"  which  includes  the- 
glacier  district  of  Monte  Bosa,  where  a  very 
arduous  task  awaits  the  geological  pioneer. 


PHILOLOGY  NOTES. 

Thb  fourth  and  concluding  part  has  just 
appeared  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Archiv  fur 
eiavische  PhUologie,  so  ably  edited  by  Prof. 
Jagio.  He,  we  observe,  nas  recently  been 
appointed  to  the  Professorship  of  Slavonic  Phil- 
ology in  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Ismail  Sreznievsky. 
The  new  part  contains  an  interesting  article,  by 
Dr.  Oskar  'Asb6th,  based  on  Magyar  popular 
tradition,  on  the  mysterious  being  known  to  the 
people  in  Hungry  under  the  title  of  the 
"  darabonczds  di^k,"  and  famfliar  also  to  South 
Slavonic  folk-lore,  a  kind  of  demoniacid  Wan- 
dering Jew,  closely  connected  with  the  storm 
cloud,  but  capable,  if  hospitably  treated,  of 
beneficent  actions.  Prof.  Yaslievsky's  valuable 
Bussian  essay  on  the  question,  "  Who  founded 
the  second  Bulgarian  kingdom  ? "  has  been 
rendered  available  to  German  readers.  Prof. 
Leskien  has  contributed  "Bemarks  upon 
the  Voealismua  of  the  Middle-Bulgarian  Be- 
oords/*  and  also  a  collection  of  Lithuanian  folk- 
songs from  Willkisohken.  As  he  does  not 
supply  a  translation  of  these  specimens  of 
popmar  poetry,  they  are  likely  to  remain 
umntelligible  to  most  readers.  Ph.  Fortunatof, 
of  Moscow,  supplies  the  first  part  of  an  essay, 
"  Zur  vergleichenden  Betonungslehre  der  litu- 
slaviachen  Sprachen ;"  and  J.  Ghsbauer  a  reply  to 
the  arguments  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
Old-Bohemian  Saster-play  fragment,  ''Mas- 
tickdr,"  or  "Quacksalvers,"  brought  forward 
last  year  by  A.  &mber,  who  looks  upon  the 
MS.  as  one  of  BEanka's  fEJsifications. 


FINE   ART. 

ABOHABOLOaiOAL  DISOOVE&IBS  IK  FIEDMOITr. 

Borne :  Uaj,  1860. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1875  some 
eminent  and  learned  men— many  of  whom 
were  already  well  known  in  the  Uterary  world 
by  their  works  on  history  and  archaeology — 
formed  themselves  into  a  society  with  the  object 
of  more  effectually  promoting  archaeological  re- 
search in  the  chiu  province  of  Piedmont. 

The  ''Society  di  Archeologia  e  Belle  Arti 
per  la  Provincia  di  Torino  "  hsld  for  its  founders 
Oount  Oarlo  Baudi  di  Yesme,  a  senator  of  tiie 
king^dom,  who  has  done  Rood  service  to  lustorioal 
studies ;  the  Advocate  Paolo  Massa ;  and  Count 
Ernesto  di  Sambu^r  (these  three  representing 
more  especially  the  mterests  of  the  provincial  ad- 
ministrative authorities,  from  whom  the  infant 
society  received  help  and  protection  of  every 
possible  kind) ;  the  Advocate  Pio  Agodino  ;  and 
Oommendatore  Nioomede  Bianchi,  me  author  of 
some  valuable  works  on  the  history  of  the  Italian 
Benaissance,  and  director  of  the  ardiives  of 
Piedmont;  Baron  Gaudenzio  Glaretta,  who  is 
deeply  versed  in  later  Turinese  history  ;  Oount 
Giancarlo  Oonestabile  of  Perugia,  the  learned 
author  of  researches  on  Etruscan  and  primitive 


Italian  civilisation ;  Baron  Francesco  Gamba, 
custodian  of  the  roval  gallery  of  paintings  and 
statues;  Oommendatore  Bartolomeo  Gastaldi, 
professor  of  mineralogy  and  the  father  of 
prehistoric  research  in  Italy;  Oommendatore 
Gaspare  Gorresio,  chief  librarian  of  Turin 
and  the  esteemed  translator  of  the  B&m&yana ; 
Oommendatore  Bicotti,  professor  of  history; 
Prof.  Ariodante  Fabretti,  a  diligent  collector  of 
ancient  Italian  inscriptions,  author  of  the 
Qlossariumt  and  director  of  the  Royal  Museum  of 
Antiquities.  These  gentlemen  soon  asso- 
ciated with  themselves  as  fellow-workers  the 
most  diligent  seekers  after  the  monumental 
records  of  the  oountrsr  who  happened  to  be 
domiciled  in  the  other  cities  of  Piedmont. 

While  the  number  of  these  corresponding 
members  has  increased  threefold  in  the  space  of 
a  very  few  years,  the  orij^nal  founders  and  Italian 
archaeology  have  sustained  a  very  grave  loss  in 
the  death  of  Oount  Baudi,  of  Oount  Oonestabile, 
and  of  Prof.  Gkbstaldi  These  two  last  were 
snatched  by  an  untimely  end  from  the  affection 
of  their  friends  and  m>m  universal  esteem. 
But  the  work  they  did  so  much  to  fiirther,  and 
for  which  the  world  owes  them  special  thanks, 
still  proceeds. 

The  object  of  the  new  society  is  to  reach  that 
goal  which  the  **  Giunta  di  Antichit^  e  Belle 
Arti,"  started  in  1832,  was  not  able  for  divers 
reasons  to  attain;  that  is  to  say,  to  preserve 
such  monuments  as  have  withstood  the  wear-and- 
tear  of  ages,  and  to  promote  the  study  of  history 
and  archaeology.  This  they  propose  to  aocom- 
pUsh  by  undertaking  new  excavations,  and  by 
the  publication  of  a  periodical  desired  to  ex- 
pound the  results  of  such  excavations,  and  to 
oast  a  clearer  light  on  those  points  in  the  history 
of  the  province  which  have  not  yet  received 
sufficient  attention. 

From  January  1875  to  now  eleven  bulky 
numbers  of  the  TranMCtions  of  the  society 
have  appeared,  the  first  ten  of  which  form 
two  large  volumes,  and  are  accompanied  by 
plates. 

The  first  attempts  at  excavation  were  made 
in  the  i>lain8  of  Avigliana,  on  the  borders  of 
the  district  of  Augusta  Taurinorum,  and  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Oottius,  bounded  by  the 
road  between  Susa  and  Turin.  Near  this  spot 
was  the  city  of  Ocdum,  and  from  this  distnct 
many  epigraphs  are  forthcoming  bearing  wit- 
ness to  the  worship  of  the  Matronae — divinities 
held  in  special  veneration  in  Oisalpine  Gaul 
(Corpus  Inacript,  Lai.,  v.  2,  pp.  810-14). 

Special  attention  was  paid  by  the  association 
to  the  monuments  of  Susa,  and  particularly  to 
the  triumphal  arch  built  by  Oottius,  the  son 
of  King  Donnus,  in  honour  of  Augustus  on  his 
return  from  Gaul,  when  he  was  saluted  as 
Imperator  for  the  thirteenth  time.  Although 
it  was  not  found  possible  to  at  once  set  about 
operations  on  a  large  scale,  and  to  bring  to 
light  all  the  remains  of  the  extensive  thermal 
establishment  in  Susa,  it  was  no  small  advan- 
tage to  have  preserved  this  great  monument 
from  farther  rum. 

Subsequently  to  this  the  excavation  of  an 
ancient  necropolis  near  Oarrii  was  taken  in 
hand.  The  first  traces  of  this  necropolis  had 
come  to  light  during  the  course  of  the  railway 
works  between  Bra  and  Savona,  when,  in  the 
place  called  Z*  AbaHna,  were  found  bricks  and 
tiles  belonging  to  senulchral  chambers,  and  many 
funeral  urns,  which  were  thrown  aside  by  the 
labourers  from  ignorance.  But  many  other 
objects  were  forttmately  saved  through  the  care 
of  the  engineer,  G.  Grossi,  who  presented  them 
to  the  municipal  museum  of  Moaena  in  1874. 

The  new  excavations  carried  out  by  the 
society,  and  described  by  Prof.  Fabretti,  led  to 
the  discovery  of  sixteen  unopened  tombs,  in 
which  were  found  many  pieces  of  pottery  made 
of  red  clay  in  imitation  of  the  ware  of  Arretium, 
coming  perhaps  from  the  local  fiMtory  of  Pol* 
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leniia,  aod  be^fusg,  to  tb9  most  pa^xt,  the 
mftkar's  rxmk  m  tbe  flbs^  oC  the  hunuta 
foot.  Some  other  pieeee  of  pottery  of  a  veiy 
Md  hae^  dnd  hfti^d-ffiAde,  were  obtMned  whioh 
would  M08  for  prehietorio  did  not  the  coisf 
found  la  the  tombe  fomieh  proof  that  the 
sepuldbre  belongs  to  the  earlier  period  of  the 
Bomaa  Bmpire. 

Simultaneooely  with  the  Carrii  exploratioiie 
esoavatioas  were  made  in  the  distriot  of  the  oity 
of  Indtuftria,  first  oalled  Bodingomaffus^  in  tha 
plahx  of  IContea  da  Po ;  and  many  f oondations 
of  anoieal  bnildinM  were  dag  out»  and  some 
valuable  relios  of  Bomaa  art  found,  many  of 
whioh  were  in  bronze.  A  piq>er  by  Prof.  Fabretti 
treats  of  these  exoaTatioBB  at  Indufitm,  the 
first  part  of  whieh  appeared  at  the  beginning 
of  the  current  year  m  the  last  number  of  the 
TramacUom  of  the  sodety. 

Very  near  this  oity,  ea  adToeaie,  dal  Gome 
di  Oreseentino,  reosntly  m«da  an  ezearation 
whieh  led  him  to  the  disoorery  of  another  Bomea 
tomb.  The  fietile  ware  is  also  for  the  most  part 
ia  red  clay,  bui  of  very  fine  exeoutioa.  Among 
the  objeots  found  that  will  oreale  tiiie  deepest 
interest  is  the  glass-ware,  which  hos  be«i  pre- 
served intact  84  if  it  had  just  come  from  tiie 
famaoe.  There  is  no  sign  of  varnish  or  ci 
iridescence. 

Some  mere  ^ass^ware,  in  very  fine  oonditioa, 
wias  taken  from  aaother  Bomaa  sepulchre  ia 
Felanolo  YereeUese,  aesf  the  spot  where 
topographers  place  the  site  of  the  aaoieat  eity 
off  Miffomagui.  I  have  seea  some  driakiag 
veiselB  that  came  from  these  tombs  still  bearing 
the  marks  of  the  even.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  little  glass  rods  in  various  colours, 
worked  in  a  spiral  shapes  and  used,  it  is  believed, 
as  ornaments  of  female  attire.  The  tombs  in 
the  neoropolia  of  PalaaEolo  are  made  from  wine 
amphorae,  placed  like  boundary  marks,  whioh 
contain  the  calcined  bones  and  the  pottery  and 
glass.  There  are  also  tombs  in  the  shape  of  a 
coffer,  made  with  large  stone  slabs.  AU  die 
relics  found  in  these  excavations  the  Society 
Aroheologica  presented  to  the  Eoyal  Museum  of 
Antiquities  at  Turin,  the  contents  of  whioh  have 
been  notably  enriched  of  late  years  through  the 
ocertions  of  l^f.  FabrettL 

I  must  add,  by-the-way,  that  hitherto  the 
Oovemmant  has  not  by  any  means  been  in* 
diflbrent  to  the  labours  ot  the  eminent  members 
of  the  soeietv,  but  has  givwi  annual  qfrants, 
whioh  have  been  no  small  assistance  m  the 
prosecution  of  researches.  These  researches 
have  not  been  cariied  out  withia  the  limits  of 
the  pnmnee  alone,  but  excavations  have  also 
beea  made  at  the  society's  expease  ia  dutricts 
fax  removed  fnaa  Piedmoat,  in  order  to  profit  by 
any  casual  disoovsries,  and  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  archaeological  specimens  that  might 
serve  to  illustrate  the  hifl^ry  of  the  oounfery, 
and  that  wan  wanting  to  the  mnseuai  of  Turin. 

Thus  the  sepulchras  on  the  right  bank  d 
the  Tioiao  have  been  explored,  and  pavtionlarly 
those  of  VaraUo-Pombia,  in  whioh  was  found  a 
red  ware  similar  in  character  to  that  of  tiie 
tomb  of  Sesto-Oaleade  aad  of  the  tombs  of 
Qolaseoca.  The  tomb  of  Seeto-Oaleade  (whioh 
coataiaed  the  remains  of  a  warrior  buried  with 
the  fragmeato  of  his  ear  ia  very  mwoh  the  same 
wajr  as  that  ia  which  the  Gauliih  soldisrs  are 
buned  ia  the  tombs  discovered  aad  commeated 
oa  by  Fouidrin^,  and  whioh  were  exhibited  ia 
the  Trocadero  in  1876)  yielded  maay  relics, 
now  preserved  ia  the  arohaeologioal  ooUeotioa 
of  the  Palano  di  Brera  ia  Milaa^  Prof. 
Bioadelliy  who  was  amoag  the  first  to  give 
attention  to  the  discovery,  suggested  that  the 
remains  were  those  of  a  Garnish  tribe,  and 
belonged  to  a  period  not  very  much  aatorior  to 
the  Bomaa  ooaquest ;  while  other  archaeologisto 
of  Lombardy  recogaiaed  ia  the  sepulchre 
utonsils  of  a  dato  much  more  remote.  These 
lattor  drew  their  arguments  from  aa  examina- 


tiim  of  the  vAse^  which*  Uke  those  of  CFolasecca, 
are  v^  red  aod  similar  to  the  ware  which  is 
ffeaeraliy  attributed  to  the  prehistoric  aije.  it 
u  true  that  we  must  distingush  two  penods  in 
tiie  Golasecea  ware— that  is  to  say,  that  of  the 
ordinary  coarse  pottery  and  thai  of  the  finer 
ware  covered  urith  a  peouliar  black  glaae,  on 
whioh  geometnoal  ornaments  are  traced  by 
means  of  the  burnisher.  But,  however  elegant 
this  ware  of  the  second  period  may  be  when  oon- 
trssted  with  the  earlier,  there  still  remains  a 
vast  difference  between  it  and  the  most  common 
aad  nmply  shaped  dassioal  vessels.  It  may  be 
added  that  those  who  oontond  that  these  relics 
mufit  be  referred  to  a  comparatively  recent  date 
base  their  view  on  the  faot  that  Boman  coins 
of  the  age  of  the  Empire  have  be^i  found  in 
these  tombs  on  the  banks  of  the  Ticino. 

The  new  excavations,  for  which  we  shall  not 
have  to  wait  long,  will  doubtless  help  to  clear  up 
this  point.  The  example  set  by  the  city  of 
Turin  in  the  foundation  of  its  arohaeoloeical 
society  has  been  imitated  in  other  dties. 
Thus  contemporaneously  was  founded  in  Novara 
the  "Society  archeologioa  del  Museo  pairio 
Novarese,**  the  number  of  the  members  of 
which  has  already  reached  sixty-eight.  This 
association  has  not  been  content  with  merely 

E>eparing  a  more  worthy  abode  for  the  public 
uaeum,  but  is  seeking  to  enrich  the  arohaeo- 
gioal  department  by  exploring  more  sepulchres 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  fKcino. 

We  shall  soon,  too,  have  an  arohaeologioal 
society  in  the  city  of  Veroelli.  TMs  city  at 
present  cherishes  the  hope  of  seeing  the  dignity 
of  capital  of  its  own  province  restorS  to 
it,  tiliis  having  been  taken  from  it  in  1848. 
But  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  suppose  lAiat 
this  veneration  for  historical  and  arcluMologioal 
monuments  is  displayed  for  the  first  time  with 
the  intention  of  givine  one  proof  among  many 
as  to  the  fitness  of  tne  town  for  the  coveted 
distinction.  On  the  contrary,  this  soHoitude  in 
Yercelli  for  archaic  memorials  is  of  no  recent 
date,  and  Hhe  municipality  took  a  deep  intearest 
in  the  collection  of  inscriptions,  commented  on 
with  deep  learning  in  the  work  recently 
published  by  Father  Don  Luigi  Bruzza,  of 
the  Bamabito  Order.  But  lately,  some  fresh  dis« 
coveries  having  been  made,  aVnot  of  eminent 
citizens  of  Yercelli  recognised  the  fitness  of  the 
occasion  for  founding  an  association  which 
might  at  once  effectually  help  the  progress  of 
archaeological  science  and  the  growth  of  the 
museum. 

The  new  discoveries  were  mads  on  the  spot 
called  Campo  della  Fiera,  lying  north-east  of 
the  town,  wnere  works  are  being  carried  out  for 
the  eonstruotion  of  a  banack.  While  diggiog 
the  foundatioas  there  was  found,  at  the  depth 
of  about  two  metres,  the  foot — fairly  well 
modelled — of  a  bronze  statue,  preserving  soma 
vestiges  of  gilding.  The  epithet  of  ApoUineae 
given  to  Vercdlae  fldartial,  x.  12,  1)  at  once 
suggested  the  idea  that  on  this  spot  the  temple 
of  Apollo  might  have  stood,  and  that  the  foot 
mi^ht  have  oelonged  to  the  statue  of  the 
divinity.  But  through  the  courtesy  of  Father 
Bruzza  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
fragment,  and  at  onoe  perceived  that  it 
belonged  to  an  equestrian  statue,  of  which 
further  researches  have  restored  other  frag- 
ments. Among  these  are  a  portion  of  the 
dress,  ornamented  with  inlaid  work  of  silver  and 
enamel.  In  ancient  times  two  marble  sUtues 
were  found  on  this  same  spot»  and  tibe  tradition 
of  the  country  records  we  fact  that,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  there  were  to  be  seen  the 
renudns  of  an  amphitheatre. 

Not  far  from  Yercelli,  in  the  plain  where, 
according  to  tradition,  was  fought  the  great 
battle  against  the  Oimbri,  and  where  at  diflSrent 
times  discoveries  have  been  made  which  render 
it  certain  that  this  spot  must  have  been  the 
scene  of  some  great  military  event,  there  were 


found  but  1^  short  time  since  two  large  foraMi 
of  msesive  gold,  which  are  now  attrAct^w  the 
attention  of  tiie  learned  and  curious  at  Um 
Exhibition  of  Andent  Art  in  Toiin. 

P.  Basitabsl 
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CttEBK  MARBLU8  OT  THB  BBXnSH  WJBIUIC. 

T&B  BritiBh  Museum  has  lately  aoqniied  fiie 
following  Qreek  maiUes  :— 

1.  A  sepulchral  toUet  with  relief  ef  three  mile 
figures  reclining  at  a  banquet  with  a  table 
before  them  spread  with  fruits.  At  each  end  of 
the  couch  site  a  fiamale  figoie,  draped  and 
veiled,  each  having  at  her  side  a  diminutiTe 
figure.    Underneatiiifiinecribed— 

AIONinSOAOPE  XKCPE  KAI  2T  FE  A  eiAE 
TO  KYN  EXONTEIN  OZ  KEME  fiAE  KEUIENON 
KAAON  KAI  ATAeON  KAI  KAAA2  ErT]ZaKOTA 
.  JMNA  •  ENH  FErONOTA  TUOX  IlPOSf lAH 

On  the  right  of  this  iaaoriptioa  is  the  figure 
of  a  gaUay  incised  ia  outhae,  aad  abore  tiie 
galley  I  * 

AIONYaOAfiPOT  TOY 

nreEOT 

3.  A  small  eeela  with  draped  female  figore  seated 
to  the  left ;  before  h w  stands  a  male  ftgors^ 
wearing  the  himaiion,  in  which  both  arms  are 
wremed;  at  his  feet  stands  a  dimiaati?e  figpie 
with  legs  crossed;  below  are  Nmaias  ef  an  is- 
Bcriptioa  : — 

.  •   •  XIAI 

XAIPE 

I.  A  small  bUU  wantins:  the  top.  A  drued 
male  figure  reclines  at  a  oanquet  At  hie  leet 
a  female  figure  site  on  the  couch  feeding  from 
a  patera  a  serpent,  whioh  is  coiled  round  a  tree 
at  the  back  of  the  couch.  Behind  ii  a  dimina- 
tive  fSemale  figure,  and  at  tiie  other  end  of  the 
relief  a  diminutive  male  figure.  Befors  the 
couch  is  a  table  with  firuite. 

4.  The  upper  part  of  a  sUU,  vrithout  idifil^ 
inscribed— 

NIKOSTPATA  SmTON 
AEBIKAEOE  XAIPETE 

6.  Fragment  of  a  dOe.  On  the  right  ati  a 
female  figure,  draped  and  veiled,  irithher  right 
hand  raieed  as  if  beokoning  on  two  diminatife 
figures  steading  before  her. 

6.  Asol]dum,withlow,flatrsliefertf0Biale 
figure  seated  on  a  chair;  while  two  female 
figUBSS  stand,  the  one  before,  the  othsf  behind 
her. 

7.  Part  of  a  sepolehral  tablet,  with  refieli, 
nearly  complete  on  the  right  side,  but  brokm 
away  on  the  left  and  along  liie  ftwt  Thereliefi 
repreesnt  three  deitiea,  each  holding  oat  a 
paiera  in  the  right  hand.  Two  of  them,  Henaei 
and  Hades,  are  standing ;  but  the  third,  Pene- 
phone,  is  seated.  AU  three  are  tomed  to  the 
bont  At  the  ri|(htsideof  Perssphone  ii  eern 
the  head  of  a  diminutive  figure,  and  in  the 
backjground  above  her  are  two  warriors,  ad« 
vancing  as  in  battle,  with  shields  and  dravn 
swfwds.  These  two  figures  are  ea  a  dioiinatire 
scale,  as  is  also  another  figure  sitting  appar- 
ently oa  roeks  to  the  left  of  Hermes.  Beyond 
the  roeks  is  seen  the  prow  of  a  galley. 

8.  A  marble  altar,  with  ttie  foUowing  I«^ 
iaseriptiea  in  large  letters  :— 

L  •  CVRT1V8 

ONESIPHORVB 

AIPICIANICB 

At  present  it  is  uncertain  from  what  part  of 
Greece  these  marbles  have  fbund  tiieir  war  to 
England ;  but  the  presence  of  two  Turhflh 
gravestones  along  with  them  would  go  to  pioye 
that  they  had  been  brought  from  sMuewhsn  u 
Asia  Minor. 
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0BITU4RTf 
QsKViUr  »^,  mfire  «(ayAoiiair  {be  DiimUorf 
Bohool  of  painter^  )m  \QSfk>  if  ^  Af^  fi 
Prof.  F.  ijeivQing  ftt  Kwrlemlid  on  tn^  5tb  mAt.» 
one  of  its  mom  distiDguiflie^  represent^tivo?* 
For  Leemng  vaa  J»gar4e4  l>y  Ws  oountrjmen  ^ 
one  of  the  greatest  of  living  histoncal  and 
landsoa^  painters,  and  his  works  have  attrapted 
ihB  admiraAion  of  nany  lof«n  of  ait  on  both 
sides  of  the  AtUolio.  He  was  a  riohly  giltod 
genius,  whose  talents  quiokly  veaobod  tke 
height  9f  th^ir  power  in  spite  of  many  Im- 
dranoes  that  encountered  hun  in  tho  outset  of 
his  career.  The  deceased  artist,  %  grajid- 
nephew  of  the  well-known  poet  and  (sritio, 
G.  B.  LsaaiBg,  was  bom  in  Breelau  on  February 
15,  1806.  Alter  finishing  his  studies  at  the 
gymnasium  of  the  town,  he  beoame  a  member 
of  the  Aioademy  for  Axohiteotare  in  Berlin. 
But  the  e^nellent  drawing  lawons  whiob  he 
attended  at  the  Academy  speedily  sUnred  U^a 
from  the  paths  Qf  arohiteptore  to  the  wiyas 
and  palette ;  and,  on  ^n  excursion  to  the  Isle  of 
Bugen,  he  finally  resolyed  to  leave  his  architec- 
tond  studies  and  to  beoome  a  painter.  His  first 
piotorse,  though  of  small  size  (A  Oemdery  and 
The  Ruins  9/  a  Church),  met  with  gieat  snoeeas, 
and  thue  enabled  him  to  joip  the  Academy  of 
Diisseldorf;  where  Scbadow,  the  painter,  soon 
recognised  the  great  talents  of  the  ypnog 
itudent.  ^ere  in  Dtisseldorf  Lessing  finished 
his  first  great  picture,  A  Knighfa  CaOle,  which 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  National  Gallery 
of  Berlin ;  then  Mlowed  Atu  dem  Leben  Fried- 
rich  Ba/rharoetOrX  the  KioeUrhof  Im  Scknm, 
Leonore,  and  the  jSoMer.  AU  theiw  msoAfM  are 
fiUl  of  decgp  poetieal  Mm-  They  are  eharae; 
terised  bv  earnestness  and  melancholy,  and 
show,  at  the  same  timet  a  warm  sensibility  fi>r 
the  inner  life  of  nature  and  historv.  Lessing 
gradnally  applied  himself  to  historical  objects, 
eepedally  to  the  great  intelleotaal  and  religious 
straggles  of  mankind,  which  he  portrayed  on 
his  caayae  with  such  freah  and  healthy  realism 
that  many  accused  him  of  snti«reliffious  tendan* 
cies.  But  all  who  have  ever  looked  on  hisgrest 
works,  on  which  his  reputation  as  one  w  the 
greatest  of  modem  German  painters  rests,  know 
niese  accusations  to  be  wrong.  The  best-knowu 
of  these  great  pictures  are  Jauu  avf  dem  Condi 
stt  ConetatiZy  Ezzdino  von  Mlfnchen  wr  Busee 
trmahni,  Hu$$  auf  dem  BeheOerhaufen,  Lviher 
die  Bankbtdle  verhrenmnd,  the  KreuzfiJurer  in 
der  WiieU,  and  Luther*$  Vie^^utation  mil  Mek. 
Lessing  painted  these  in  Pusseldorf  between 
1828  and  1867,  where  as  et^\j  as  1830  be  was 
acting  as  durector  during  Prof.  Sohadow's 
absence  in  Italy.  Afterwaras  he  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  Academy,  and  beoame  more  and 
mora  the  head  of  a  ^*  school ''  by  exercising  a 
great  Hf^p<»"<**>  upon  the  younger  members  of 
tbe  Academy.  la  1858  he  was  called  by  the 
Orand  Di^s  of  Baden  to  the  directorship  of  the 
Karlsruhe  Picture  Gallery,  and  it  was  in  Earls* 
rahe,  during  the  last  ten  years  of  Ills  life,  that 
most  of  those  splendid  landscapes  were  painted 
which  have  made  his  name  as  the  greatest 
'Mandsohafter"  familiar  in  Germany.  His 
pictures  have  been  aec^iuired  by,  and  are  in  the 
possession  of,  the  Berlin  National  Gallery,  the 
l)resden  Picture  Gallery,  the  Gallery  of  Frank- 
fart,  tiie  Municipal  Huseiun  of  Cfologne,  the 
Bavene  Gallery  in  Berlin,  the  picture  galleries 
of  Diisseldorf  and  Karlsruhe,  and  the  Municipal 
Institute  of  Cincinnati  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Thb  yeteran  Bavarian  painter,  Ernst  ^Vmiers. 
died  last  month.  He  was  one  of  the  youthfal 
band  of  enthusiasts  who  grouped  themselves 
around  Oomeliafl  and  became  imbued  with  bis 
principles.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
middle  life  in  Itiuy,  but  of  late  yeigrs  he  has 
been  settled  in  Munich,  where  his  large  cartoims 
have  been  seen  in  most  of  the  exhibitions-* 
« works  conceived  with  noble  aims,   but  un« 


fiyitaiaitely  ezeiMng  littte  inteeest  in  the  minds 
of  tiie  praseai  generation* 

The  Bavarian  punter  of  battle-piecepj  Eugene 
Adam,  died  at  Munich  on  the  4th  iiist, 

Mioev  Bnglish  visitoM  te  Eioveaoe  will  leam 
with  Mgyet  that  4he  Cbevalier  Oampani, 
fomuBily  Inspector  of  the  Galleries  and 
Museums,  has  lately  died.  All  who  had  oeoa- 
siou  to  apply  to  hm  far  any  service  in  eon- 
ne^oo  with  his  duties  will  elways  gratefully 
lomember  the  courtesy  with  whioh  tiMV  were 
received  f^ud  their  objects  facilitated.  He  wae 
admirably  fitted  for  his  position  in  every  way, 
intimate  with  the  contents  of  the  galleries  and 
museums,  possessed  of  en  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  histoiy  of  Tuscan  art  ^nd  artists,  and  always 
reftdy  to  communicate  his  knowledge  to  others. 
In  common  with  other  officials  of  the  galleries 
he  waa  suspended  on  the  diseevery  of  great 
irregularities  on  the  pert  of  the  director,  with 
which  he  had  no  concern  whatsoever.  The 
injustice  with  which  he  was  treated  so  affected 
him  1M  he  wae  seized  with  fatal  iUne«8,  and 
has  now  died  lamented  and  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him,  and  espeoiallv  by  English  and 
other  foreign  visitors  to  Florence  who  had 
oeeasion  to  estimate  hb  ability,  worth,  and 
luJiitliBg  eoorteey. 

Ws  regret  to  record  the  death,  on  the  B^ 
inst.,  of  Ur.  James  Daffome.  We  shall  speak 
of  his  numerous  oontributioM  to  art  literature 
in  our  next  issue. 


AW  84149. 

Af  the  iaie  of  music  eopyii^ts  just  concluded 
by,  Uesers.  Puttiok  and  Simpson  the  large 
prices  obtained  for  many  of  the  works  are 
worthy  of  note.  We  select  the  Ibllowing 
items: — Hemy*s  Boyal  Modem  Tutor  for  ihi 
Pianoforte^  £3,010  (Metzler  and  Oo.j ;  Fontaine's 
Btoing  Sana,  £786  (ditto);  Gabriel  (V.),  Only, 
£193  4s.  (Ashdown  and  Parry},  Ruly,  £418  10«. 
(Mstaler  and  Oo.),  Weary,  £ll5  (ditto),  and 
Whm  8parrow$Build,£S90{di^);  Bobinson's 
OrgauMe  Friend,  £180  Is.  (J.  Williams); 
Qounod's  Bethkhem,  £117  1S$.  (Metaler  and 
Oo.j,  and  Bin/  on,  Sweet  Angdu^  £180  (ditto); 
Baff,    suite  m  B   fiat   for   piano,  £246   15s. 

E;  Benedict's  Bridee  of  Venice,  £181  ISs. 
;  Gounod's  Irene,  £106  1«.  W.  (ditto): 
r's  Vocal  Gem$,  £367  (ditto);  Finsuti 
(0.),  Bedouin  Love  Sang,  £114  16«.  (Ashdown 
and  Patry),  I  Heard  a  Voice,  £136  (ditto),  and 
The  StoaUow,  £123  I61.  (Meteler  and  Oo.); 
SulUvan  (A.),  The  Ohorieter,  £556  10s.  (ditto), 
and  Orpheus  with  hie  Lute,  £209  (ditto).  The 
sale  occupied  six  days,  and  realised  upwards  of 
£16,000. 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Thb  first  exhibition  of  the  Yorkshire  Pine  Art 
Society  was  opened  on  the  let  inst.  at  Leeds  bv 
Sir  P.  Oonliflb  Owen,  Director  of  the  South 
Ksnnngton  Museum.  This  exhibition  is  chiefly 
retrospective,  but  it  indodes  also  a  fine  collec- 
tion a  .modem  paintings  lent  by  varioua  poe- 
seasors.  These,  m  point  of  fact,  form  its  chief 
attri^tion* 

Thh  Oouncil  of  the  Wor]diig  Men's  College 
and  Pree  Library  are  still  open  to  receive  works 
of  art  on  loan  for  the  firee  exhibition  they  coa- 
template  holding  next  month  at  their  rooms  in 
Eennii^ton  Lane.  This  is  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity wt  those  who  desire  to  bring  the  cmtare 
that  can  be  gained  by  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts 
within  the  reach  of  the  working  classes  to  con* 
tribute  their  share  to  an  undertaking  which 
oerteinly  Appeals  more  to  these  deesee  than  to 
any  other,  while  fashionable  Londout  escaping 
from  the  picture  exhibitions,  concerts,  lectures, 
auid  all  the  round  of  aesthetio  enjoyment  open 


to  it  during  tlie  season  in  town,  Is  seeking 
health  and  fresh  excitement  in  foreign  travel, 
Qf  «M>9SB  in  iosM  i^eaeant  eountry  mek,  wsridng 
Loncbn  stiU  goes  on  toiling  mm  motniag  to 
night,  unrefreshsd  b]f  new  soenes  and  country 
air*  An  art  exhibition  is,  of  course,  a  very 
poor  substitute  for  all  these  advantages,  but  it 
may  afford  the  wearv  workpeople  of  the  South 
of  London  some  rerreshment  and  relaxation 
during  tbe  hot  days  of  August  and  September 
to  be  able  to  turn  into  pleasant,  artistic  rooms, 
and  educate  their  eyes  by  the  sight  of  works 
executed  bv  noble  artists  and  skilful  art- 
workmen  of  their  own  class.  Lambeth  hss  long 
been  noted  for  its  sohool  of  art,  which  has 
edueated  some  of  the  beat  art*workmen  in  the 
oountry,  and  this  exhibition  will  doubtless 
oontain  a  notable  collection  of  Lambeth  works. 

Mb.  Yioat  Oolb,  painter,  end  Mr.  John  L. 
Peareon,  arebiteoti  have  been  elected  Boyal 
Aoadenueians. 

We  have  received  from  the  Society  for  Photo- 
graphing Belies  of  Old  London  e  series  of 
photographs  of  the  Charterhouse.  We  are 
pleas^  that  the  society  has  addressed  itself  to 
the  task  of  reproducing  interiors,  and  we  are 
fl4ad  it  has  bemn  witi&  the  intetiois  of  the 
Qiasterhouae.  London  light  is  atvocious  for 
interiors,  and  tha  mechanical  means  which  are 
alone  at  the  disposal  even  ol  what  is  called  the 
'< advanced  photographer"  are  wholly  unable 
to  grapple  sucoessfdlly  with  problems  whioh 
would  be  pleasures  to  Ihe  skilled  etcher  or  to 
the  painter  in  water-colours  who  betakes  himself 
to  such  themes.  Vast  spaces  of  unaccountable 
Ueeks  cannot  but  remain  in  nany  of  these 
photographs.  Yet  wherever  ike  dimenities  of 
hght  for  tiie  meebaninal  proosss  have  not  been 
insuperable,  the  result  now  before  us  givee 
agreeable  evidence  of  the  beauty  of  house 
arohiteotare  whioh  belonged  to  the  Eliaabothaa 
and  Jacobean  periods.  The  great  hall,  with  its 
panellings  below  and  its  arekes  above;  the 
great  staircase,  with  its  balusters  nobly  wrought 
and  splendidly  proportioned,  oome  out  fiurly  in 
the  photographs  now  on  our  table.  With 
OharfcerhoQse  exteriors,  of  course,  the  same 
difficulties  that  beeet  the  pbotographer  of  in- 
teriors cannot  arise.  Besides,  an  exterior  is 
selected  by  reason  of  tiie  e£feot  of  building,  which 
covers  a  considerable  area,  while  intenors  are 
chosen  for  details  which  must  ba  seen  dose  if 
they  are  to  be  seen  at  all.  A  simplicity  of 
quietude  is  the  charm  of  the  place  where  Ool. 
Newcombe,  when  his  name  was  called,  said  hie 
last  '<  Adsum."  The  <<  Pteacher'9  Oourt "  looks 
an  agreeable  example  of  late  Tudor;  "Wash- 
house  Court "  is  one  of  the  few  relio9  of  the  old 
monastic  buildings.  The  domestic  oBices  of  the 
monastery  were  here.  Altogether,  this  is  a  very 
interesting  series  of  views ;  far  better  than  some 
others  that  have  before  now  appeared* 

S{n  BiOHABD  WaIiLAOS  has  always  afforded 
an  example  of  noble  commoniem  by  his  willing" 
ness  to  share  the  good  things  of  art  that  have 
fallen  to  his  lot  with  his  less  favoured  brethren. 
Loan  exhibitions  in  all  quarters  have  been 
deeply  indebted  to  his  splendid  collections  for 
many  years  past ;  but  not  content  with  these 
loans,  he  has  this  summer  generously  thrown 
open  bis  own  house  in  Manohester  Square,  with 
all  it  contains  in  the  way  of  art  treasures,  to  the 

Sublie,  who  will  be  admitted  under  oertain  oon« 
itions  on  one  day  in  every  week. 

It  is  stated  in  the  ''Art  Chronicle''  of  the 
Portfiilio  this  month  that  "  Mr.  Hamerton  has 
hit  upon  a  little  device  for  shortening  the  pro- 
cess of  sketching  in  oU  from  nature,  which  he 
finds  practically  usefU."  Generously  wishing 
to  extend  the  benefit  of  this  ''  httle  device"  to 
others,  he  makes  it  known  to  the  readers  of  the 
FoT^olio,  and  we  feel  sure  he  will  be  equally 
willing  that  it  should  be  known  to  the  readers 
of  the  AoADEMY,    We  therefore  quote  in  fii)^ 
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the  deeotiption  of  this  ingenious  prooess  for 
rapid  aketolung : — 

''After  deed-ooloorlng  the  labjeot  with  mther 
thiok  opeqaejplgmente,  m  if  in  preparation  for  a 
piotare,  Mr.  Hamerton  takes  a  aheefe  of  the  thinnest 
'  moist '  goflMuner  paper  mannfaotored  bj  Messrs. 
Field  and  Taer  for  manifold  writing,  and  lays  it 
upon  the  sketoh,  flattening  it  gently  with  the 
finger.  The  gossamer  paper  Is  so  transparent  that 
the  whole  of  the  dead-oolonring  shows  throoygh  it 
perf ectiy»  and  the  sketoh  may  m  prooeeded  with  at 
onoe  (as  if  the  dead-coloarin^  were  already  quite 
dry)  and  finished  in  a  single  sitting.  This  process 
is  really  more  rapid  than  water-ooloor,  as  there  is 
no  oocasion  to  wut  even  the  length  of  time  neces- 
sary for  the  drying  of  a  wash.  It  is  necessary  to 
bathe  the  gossamer  paper  in  torpentine  for  a 
short  time  before  applying  it,  to  prevent  subsequent 
oooklinff,  which  would  occur  otiierwise  from  the 
absorption  of  oil  from  tiie  dead-colouring.  When 
the  second  painting  is  dry  a  coat  of  varnish  re- 
moves the  very  sl^ht  denee  of  ofAoitjr  remain- 
ing in  the  paper,  which  oecomes  invinble,  and 
would  not  be  detected  by  anyone  not  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  process.  It  Is  neoessaiy  to  paint 
In  the  first  Instance  upon  a  smooth  and  stm  surface, 
such  as  that  of  millboard  or  paneL  .  The  process  is 
particularly  useful  for  skies  with  a  few  clouds,  the 
sky  Itself  being  painted  directiy  on  the  millboard, 
and  the  clouds  added  at  once  on  the  surface  of  the 
gossamer  j^per.  In  landscape  all  minute  details 
can  be  easily  added  upon  the  paper.  It  has  been 
found  convenient  to  glase  at  once  with  transparent 
.  colour  In  varnish  on  the  surface  of  the  gossamer 
paper,  and  add  details  and  corrections  at  once  upon 
the  glaze  In  opaque  colour.  This  si ves  practically 
the  effect  of  three  paintings  without  waiting  at  all 
for  drying," 

M.  Boll's  powerfully  realistic  piotnie  called 
Za  Orhe  dea  Mineura,  now  exhibiting  in  the 
Paris  Sakm,  has  been  bought  by  the  French 
Government,  and  is  to  be  hung  in  one  of  the 
iolUa  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works.  Among 
other  pictures  that  have  been  already  selected 
by  the  Government  for  purohase  are  mentioned 
Un  Cain  d^AtdUr^  by  Dantin;  Dana  la  Cam- 
pagne,  by  LeroUe;  8oir  de  SepUmhre^  by 
Pointelin;  Nui^  d^Odohrt^  hj  Eugene  Lavielle; 
Un  Ex'voto,  by  TJlysse  Butin;  Au  Lavoir^  by 
F.  Pelez ;  Un  Cain  de  la  Halle  arm  Poiaaana,  by 
Victor  Gilbert ;  Betour  de  ChoMe,  by  Harpignies ; 
Le  Port  de  PonUAven,  by  Defaux ;  Lea  Vaild  !  by 
Beaumetz;  CharUa  VL  et  Odette,  hj  Edouard 
Zier ;  La  Fin  du  Biveillon,  by  Dominique  ;  Le 
Bepoa  du  Module,  by  Bomparfc;  Ludua  pro 
Patria,  by  Puvia  de  Ohavannes;  La  Tour 
d'Auvergne,  by  Moreau;  and  Lea  Etanga  de 
8aint'Paul  de  Varaao,  by  L^on  Barillot. 

Wb  have  received  the  June  number  of  the 
Etcher  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.).  It  contains, 
as  usual,  three  plates,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  that  by  Mrs.  Anna  Lea  Merritt. 
Mrs.  Meiritt's  work  is  a  three-quarters  length 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Kendal  (Miss  Madge  Robertson) 
in  the  part  created  by  her  in  Mr.  Tennyson  s 
Falcon,  the  littie  play  founded  on  a  story  of 
Boccaodo's.  The  largely  pensive  attitude  of 
the  actress  is,  we  oannot  donbt,  well  transferred 
to  the  plate,  and  about  the  whole  there  is  the 
j;rand  air  of  a  Venetian  picture — such  an  air, 
indeed,  as  was  noticeable  in  the  performance  of 
the  aotresB.  The  hands  are  done  exceptionally 
well,  ^e  artist  having  perceived  their  combina- 
tion of  strength  with  elegance.  An  etching  of 
BumJiam  Beechea  by  Mr.  Urwick  is  a  some- 
what commonplace  record  of  landscape ;  nor  is 
there  anything  masterly  in  Mr.  Huson's  The 
Village,  which  was  suggested  by,  or  at  least 
finds  itself  illustrated  by,  certain  verses  of 
Bloomfield. 

A  SERIES  of  articles  on  "  Japanese  Art "  is 
being  contributed  to  UAri  by  M.  Blanc  du 
Vemet  In  the  current  number  is  also  a  long 
article  on  "  Al^rian  Art,'*  but  this  deals  more 
with  the  societies  and  exhibitions  of  art  started 
|n  Algeria  than  with  its  national  productions. 


A  sooiBTT  called  the  <<Donatello  Society" 
has  been  founded  in  Florenoe  under  tibe  pred- 
denoy  of  the  Syndic,  Prince  Tommaso  Gornni. 
It  would  seem  not  to  deal  exdusively  with 
sculpture,  as  its  name  wotild  naturally  suggest, 
nor  even  with  the  fine  arts  alone,  but  to  e^nd 
its  aims  to  the  industrial  arts,  having  espeeiaUy 
in  view  the  applications  of  art  to  the  national 
manufactures. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  Philadelphia 
Society  of  Arts  was  remarkably  successful,  and 
a  second  will  be  held  in  November  next.  M. 
Bierstadt  will  be  among  the  artists  represented. 

A  BEMA.BKABLY  fine  etching  bv  Ed.  Bamus 
is  given  in  VArt  this  week.  It  is  from  a 
portrait  in  the  present  Salon  of  Mdme,  (7  •  •  . 
painted  by  van  den  Bos,  an  excellent  example 
of  modem  portraiture. 


THE    STAGE. 

THE   DUTCH   FLAYERS. 

The  Dutch  tongue  must  probably  be  reckoned 
among  the  many  things  which  one  does  not 
know,  but  such  ignorance  cannot  hide  firom 
anybody  the  gencnral  excellence  of  the  Dutch 
players,  who  are  now,  nevertheless,  receiving 
too  little  encouragement  at  the  Imperial 
Theatre.  Their  excellence  is  displayed  to 
perhaps  the  greatest  purpose  in  the  domestic 
play  of  Anne-Mie,  but  it  comes  out  also  in 
Marie-Antoinette — ^the  Dutch  translation  of 
the  piece  written  for  Mdme.  Ristori  by  Paul 
Giacometti ;  and  it  is  here,  and  here  alone, 
that  one  has  the  interest  of  the  comparison 
between  the  Dutch  and  other  methods  of 
interpreting  the  same  thing.  In  Anne-Mie 
a  succession  of  Dutch  Genre  pictures,  with 
background  of  tiled  wall  and  blue  Delft- 
covered  dressers,  pass  before  the  eye,  and 
pleasantly  engage  it,  but  neither  scene  nor 
actors  can  recal  or  be  contrasted  with  any 
past  experience  of  the  stage.  In  Marie- 
Antoinette^  on  the  other  hand,  comparison  is 
possible  with  the  best  French  and  English 
interpretations  of  similar  dramas,  and  the 
Italian  play  itself  comes  up  usefully  to  recol- 
lection. The  play  deals  with  a  picturesque 
period  that  everybody  knows,  at  least  a  little. 
It  is  easy  to  judge  whether,  in  the  matters 
of  costume  and  stage  management,  the  per- 
formance is  the  equal  of  those  to  which  we 
are  accustomed,  and  the  leading  actress 
comes  to  be  weighed  against  so  great  an 
artist  as  Ristori. 

To  speak,  then,  first  of  the  players.  Mdme. 
Oatherine  Beersmans,  who  is  accounted  the 
chief  actress  of  Holland,  has  something  in 
common  with  the  great  Italian,  nothing  in 
common  with  our  leading  English  actresses. 
If  the  art  of  Mdme.  Beersmans  were  known 
to  the  bottom  by  the  English  public,  the 
poetic  grace  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry  and  the 
genial  intelligence  of  Mrs.  Kendal  would  be 
valued  precisely  as  much  as  they  are  valued 
now,  for  there  is  nothing  in  Mdme.  Beersmans 
to  supersede  them.  Mdme.  Beersmans  is  an 
actress  of  the  classic  kind ;  her  art  is  as  unlike 
the  nervous  and  febrile  art  of  Sarah  Bernhardt 
as  it  is  unlike  that  of  our  English  artists.  With 
a  quietude  less  beautiful  than  Ristori's,  there 
is  yet  that  in  her  which  recals  Ristori.  She 
is  like  Agar,  but  with  greater  mobility  of 
countenance.  Her  gestures  are  slow  and 
measured,  bat  the  due  succession  of  them  is 
ordered  by  a  perfect  intelligence  of  the  situa- 
^tion.     Because  she  is    classic,  or  what  is 


understood  by  classic,  she  never  imtatei  by 
exaggeration,  and  rarely  stirs  her  audience 
very  deeply  by  exhibitions  of  an  emotion 
seemingly  personal  and  overwhehnmg.  Her 
voice  is  not  the  hel  organe,  the  delightful 
physical  ffift,  of  Mdlle.  Bernhardt  and  of 
MdQe.  Hel^ne  Petit;  but  it  is  powerful,  for 
it  is  that  of  a  strong  woman  in  her  matority, 
and  it  is  suflidently  eflPective,  for  it  is  that  of 
an  artist  who  has  made  training  accompligli 
all  that  training  can.  She  is  the  nustress  of 
her  instrument.  She  is  the  mistress  of  all 
the  mechanism  of  her  art.  There  \b  nothing 
left  for  anyone  to  teach  her.  The  defidencies 
that  she  shows  are  not  tiiose  which  time  can 
in  any  way  lessen. 

There  is  hardly  a  point,  however,  in  which 
Mdme.  Catherine  Beersmans  can  be  sud  to  be 
distinctively  Dutch.  In  sedng  her  one  adds 
another  name  to  the  short  Ust  of  entirely 
accomplished  artists  of  the  stage  whom  one 
has  had  the  luck  to  study ;  but  somehow  it  is 
hardly  for  her  to  produce  the  freshneea  of  a 
new  impression.  She  is  not  quite  individoal 
enough  for  that ;  she  is  too  much  the  skilled 
practitioner  of  the  recognised  methods  of  a 
school.  The  charm  of  several  of  the  other 
players  is  that  they  are  individud,  and  that 
their  individuality  is  wholly,  though  differ- 
ently, Dutch.  It  is  a  charaoteristic  of  the 
intelligent  Dutch— and  the  playen  of  whom 
we  speak  have  all  of  them  this  oharacteristie 
in  common — ^that,  while  reticent  of  gesture 
and  devoid  of  gesticulation,  they  are  yet 
highly  expressive:  little  moves  except  the 
face  ;  even  the  head  is  never  turned  un- 
necessarily, or  without  deliberation;  the 
mobility  is  only  in  the  facial  muaeles;  the 
expression  of  the  face  is  so  subtle  and  so 
infinitely  varied  that  it  was  a  Dntchman 
who  became  the  greatest  portrait  painter  of 
all  time.  And  this  charaoteriBtic  of  the 
Dutchman  of  expressing  much  with  means 
the  least  widely  exercised  is  seen  in  almost 
every  face  that  Rembrandt  drew.  This 
immense  expressiveness  and  inexhaostible 
mobility,  within  limited  lines  and  under  an 
appearance  (which  is  real  as  far  as  it  goes)  of 
reticence  and  reserve,  gives  certain  precious 
advantages  in  the  practice  of  the  dramatic 
art.  The  Eembles— Sarah  Siddons  once  said 
of  her  family^-were  not  onlv  great  readers ; 
they  were  great  pausers.  The  Dutch  know 
how  to  move  when  they  do  move,  but  thej 
know  perfectly  how  to  be  still.  There 
is  a  long  passage  in  Marie-Antoinette 
which  Mrs.  Chrispijn  Stoetz — who  can  be 
very  lively  at  need — acting  as  the  Princesse 
Marie  de  LambaUe,  hears  in  silence  and 
absolutely  motionless.  With  a  slight  ^t^ 
draped  closely  in  black  satin,  a  large  bat 
covering  the  head,  she  stands  with  her 
back  to  the  audience,  like  the  young  woman 
whom  her  parents  are  gently  reproving 
and  reasoning  with  in  Terburg's  Conteil 
Patemel.  All  the  while  there  is  a  certam 
by-play  in  her  stillness,  for  the  attitude  she 
has  silently  assumed,  and  which  sheabsolotely 
maintains,  is  perfecUy  telling  in  its  quiet 
picturesqueness.  If  this  actress  has  to  be 
arch  or  lively,  she  is  arch  or  lirely  like  a 
heroine  of  one  of  the  higher  painters  of  Datch 
character.  Her  charm  is  not  of  formal 
beauty  at  all,  but  of  thoroughly  and  happily 
occupied  intelUgenoe,    There  is  a  panel  DJ 
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Jan  van  der  Meer  of  Delft  in  M.  Double's 
collection  in  Paris — Jacquemart  has  excel- 
lenilj  etched  it— in  which  a  warrior,  whose 
face  is  scarcely  seen  in  the  picture,  is  telline 
0ome  story  to  a  thin-cheeked,  pointed-faced 
damsel  who  sits  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
little  table  that  divides  them — Abends  over  it 
— ^her  hand  on  her  drinking  glass,  her  eyes 
liquid  with  pleasure,  and  her  mouth  a-smile. 
With  absolute  reticence  of  gesture,  and  with 
all  expression  concentrated  in  the  narrow  face 
which  is  so  absorbed  with  her  companion's 
story,  she  is  taking  in  the  whole  matter — all 
that  belongs  to  it  or  may  ever  come  of  it.  It 
is  called  The  Soldier  and  the  Lattghing 
Maiden,  One  does  not  know  who  the 
soldier  may  have  been,  but  the  laughing 
maiden  must  be  Chrispijn  Stoetz. 

Mr.  W.  van  Zuylen's  is  a  face  just  as  com- 
pletely Dutch,  and  just  as  completely  removed 
from  our  vulgar  conception  of  Dutch  impassive- 
ness.  What  an  Italian  would  signify  by  a  j  nmp, 
a  spring,  and  a  wringing  ox  the  hands,  is 
signified  in  almost  the  slightest  twitching  of 
this  supple,  sensitive  Dutch  face — which  is  an 
instrument  of  countless  notes.  Van  Zaylen 
recals  a  little  Joseph  Jefferson  as  Eip  van 
Winkle  when  Joseph  Jefferson  was  a  dozen 
years  younger.  Half  the  charm  of  that  actor 
was  the  Dutch  charm  of  expressing  much  with 
seemingly  scarcely  an  effort.  Again,  Mr.  le 
Qras,  as  Malesherbes,  is  wonderfully  sym- 
pathetic— conveys,  in  the  prison  scene,  a 
world  of  meaning  with  scarcely  a  sentence  to 
say.  Miss  van  Ryk  is  an  admirable  exponent 
of  sympathetic  emotion ;  her  pathos  wholly 
without  trace  of  staginess  or  convention-^but 
suggestive  of  simple  feeling  simply  rendered. 
The  child — ^little  Miss  van  Oppd — who  plays 
the  Dauphin  in  Marie^Antoinette  repeats 
those  early  successes  of  the  Tenjs  as  Prince 
Arthur  and  as  the  Princes  in  Bichard  which 
we  have  lately  been  reading  about.  Tears  and 
agony  are  on  this  blonde  little  face  as  the 
Dauphin  is  forcibly  carried  off,  and  the  childish 
treble  rises  above  the  general  wailing  in  a 
fashion  that  the  audience  has  to  be  moved  by. 

There  remain  the  points  of  costume  and 
sta^  management— or  furniture  and  stage 
business.  The  dresses  are  su£Q[ciently  appro- 
priate :  they  never  touch  magnificence  or 
divert  interest  from  '^  the  necessary  business 
of  the  play."  The  accessories  may  perhaps 
be  mean  rather  than  otherwise.  Here  there 
is  no  furniture  to  tumble  over;  nothing  to 
impede  free  action ;  no  collection  of  objects 
of  art — ^two  pieces  of  ra&er  second-rate 
Delft  represent  naively  enough  the  mantel- 
decoration  of  an  apartment  in  a  French 
palace.  The  stage  management  is  not  con- 
spicuous, just  because  it  is  faultless.  Not 
only  does  everything  proceed  with  practised 
smoothness,  but  every  natural  aid  to  the 
effort  to  make  the  thing  real — ^to  produce  an 
absolute  illusion — ^is  at  hand,  and  is  skilfully 
employed.  About  the  end  of  the  first  act, 
which  passes  in  a  royal  drawing-room, 
an  approaching  crowd  of  the  populace  is 
heard  pressing  toward  Versailles.  A  stage 
arrival  was  never  better  managed.  First 
the  noise  of  distant  voices  is  almost  imper- 
cf  ptible ;  then  it  is  distinct,  but  dull.  Then 
the  tramping  of  the  crowd  is  louder,  the 
confusion  of  voices  closer;  then  some  one 
shrill  disputant  is  heard  above  the  general 


hubbub,  and  presently  he  is  quieted  as  the 
general  sound  waxes  heavier  and  more  threat- 
ening. At  last  it  is  a  burst  of  noise  that  is 
under  the  palace  windows.  The  amateur  may 
urge  that  this  is  stage  trickery,  and  not  art ; 
but  good  stage  management  recognises  the 
infinite  effect  upon  the  business  of  the  play  of 
arrangements  careful  and  ingenious  as  these. 
Again,  in  the  crowd  that  in  the  third  act 
invades  the  Tuileries  to  press  insult  upon  the 
royal  prisoners — as  at  Versailles  it  had  been 
turned  aside  from  pressing  threats — there 
is  a  young  fish-wife  (Miss  van  Velzen,  I 
think)  whose  varied  by-play  is  a  perpetual 
illumination  on  the  scene  tliiBit  passes.  Now 
sharing  all  the  wishes  of  her  comrades  for 
vengeance  and  insult,  now  half-persuaded 
that  respect  and  compassion  are  what  is  more 
properly  due,  the  action  of  this  supernumerary 
^^ne  prefers  to  say,  this  artist — ^illustrates 
every  gradation  of  feeling,  the  sudden  tran- 
sition or  the  slow  influence.  Her  vivacity  is 
great — ^the  vivacity  of  a  serving-maid  of  Jan 
Steen.  Other  points  might  be  mentioned 
which  prove  the  completely  tasteful  and 
artistic  stage  management,  which  never 
comes  obviously  to  the  front,  yet  always 
helps  to  the  fullest  the  effect  of  the  spoken 
word.  But  enough  has  been  adduced  to  show 
that  in  these  things  the  Dutch  actors  are  of 
excellent  accomplishment.  Of  us  they  have 
nothing  to  learn.  By  their  adroit  employment 
of  every  accessory,  by  their  sense  of  relation 
and  proportion  in  this  matter,  by  their 
pointed  and  piquant  telling,  without  exaggera- 
tion or  insumciency,  of  the  story  with  which 
they  deal,  the  Dutch  evince  themselves  in  the 
art  of  acting,  as  in  the  art  of  painting,  the 
masters  of  Genre.   Fbedesick  Wedmobe. 


8TAQE  NOTES. 


The  play-bill  is  again  to  be  changed  almost 
immediately  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  where 
a  new  piece  will  supply  the  place  of  Mr.  Albery's 
Two  Bosea,  The  cliange  will  take  place  on  the 
occasion  of  the  benefit  of  Messrs.  James  and 
Thome. 

Mb.  Pinebo,  who  is  known  as  an  actor  at 
the  Lycemn,  and  who  has  already  written  for 
the  stage,  is  the  author  of  a  brief  piece  produced 
a  few  days  since  at  the  Folly  Theatre. 

M.  Sabcey's  is  an  agreeable,  gossipy  account 
of  Lafontaine,  the  comedian,  in  M.  Jouaust's 
CoTnSdiens  et  ComSdiennea — the  new  number. 
Lafontaine  was  long  at  the  Gymnase,  under  the 
iron  drill  of  M  Montigny,  and  some  time  at  the 
Frangais,  with  his  wile,  Victoria  Lafontaine. 
Victoria  Lafontaine  was,  we  think,  a  sympa- 
thetio  woman,  but  an  overrated  artist.  Having 
pleased  for  a  while,  she  began  to  weary,  and 
Lafontaine,  irritated  at  the  receptions  she  was 
then  getting,  left  the  theatre  with  her.  Accept- 
ing from  tliat  date — ^nearly  ten  years  ago,  it 
appears— exceptional  engagements  for  special 
parts,  and  these  only,  he  has  come  but  little 
under  the  eye  of  the  foreign  playgoer,  though 
his  figure  is  still  fairly  familiar  to  the  true 
Parisian.  But  he  has  had  since  his  wanderings 
began  perhaps  no  success  such  as^lMt  with 
which  he  closed,  or  almost  closed,  his  career  at 
the  Fran^ais,  and  did  this  prematurely  when  he 
was  but  iorty-four  years  old.  By  his  Sartorius 
•^le  vieux  Sartorius — the  artist,  the  musician 
of  M.  Feuillet*s  jDaZiZa— he  will  be  remembered. 
He  gave,  as  M.  Saroey  properly  reminds  us,  a 
new  reading  to  the  part  Tne  musical  father  of 
the  deserted  girl  had  been  played  hitherto  as  a 
weeping  creature.   Lafontameremembeiredthat 


Sartorius  cared  profoundly  for  his  art.  He 
gave  dignity  and  a  very  rare,  because  well- 
controUed,  pathos  to  the  scene  when,  after  so 
much  of  social  wreck  and  sodal  disaster,  he 
meets  the  wretch  of  the  story  on  a  pleasure 
party  with  Dahla,  as  he,  the  old  father,  is 
"going  to  bury  his  child  in  Germany."  In 
M.  Sarcey 's  pamphlet  all  is  told  about  Lafontaine 
that  is  characteristic  of  him,  and  it  is  told  wiUi 
that  self-satisfied  bonhomie  that  is  characteristic 
of  M.  Sarcey.  Why  did  not  M.  Gaucherel  make 
his  portrait  of  the  actor  in  the  impressive  rdle 
of  Sartorius  instead  of  in  Lafontame's  part  in 
La  Jeimesae  de  Louis  Quatorze  ? 


MUSIC. 

EIOHTEB  OOWCEBTS,  ETC. 

The  programme  of  the  eighth  Bichter  concert 
([June  10)  contained  one  novelty — an  overture 
in  D  minor  by  Herr  Henschel.  It  was  written 
ten  years  ago,  and,  though  not  a  work  of  any 
great  importance,  contains  pleasing  and  sug- 
gestive themes  and  some  good  workmanship. 
As,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  Volkmann  con- 
certo, we  feel  that  it  could  easily  have  been 
replaced  by  an  English  or  German  work  of 
equal  or  grater  interest.  The  chief  success  of 
the  evening  was  the  very  fine  rendering 
of  Brahms'  second  snnphony  in  D.  The 
programme  included  Bach's  concerto  in  D 
minor  for  two  violins  (Herren  Franke  and 
Schiever),  Beethoven's  eighth  symphony,  and 
songs  by  Mdlle.  Friedlander. 

An  extra  concert  was  given  on  the  following 
evening  (June  11)  for  the  benefit  of  Herr  H. 
Franke,  who  is  described  on  the  programme 
books  as  leader,  artLstic  director,  and  founder  of 
the  Bichter  Oonoerts.  The  chief  features  of  the 
programme  were  Liazf s  Faust  symphony, 
Beethoven's  Leonora  overture  (No.  3),  and  Wag- 
ner's Siegfried  idyll.  We  spoke  about  the  Faust 
symphony  as  a  composition  when  it  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  Ume  in  England  at  Mr.  W. 
Bache's  annual  concert  last  Maroh.  The  render, 
ing  of  this  difficult  work  under  Herr  Bichter's 
bdton  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  The 
third  movement  Q*  Mephistopheles  ")  was  taken 
at  a  more  rapid  pace,  and  the  interpretation  was 
so  brilliant  and  daring  that  it  made  a  much 
^eater  impression  on  us  than  at  the  first  hear- 
mg. 

An  immense  audience  assembled  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  ninth  and  last  concert  of  the  series 
(Monday,  June  14).  There  were  only  three 
pieces  in  the  programme,  each  in  its  own  way  a 
cke/'C^asuvre.  The  first  was  Mozart's  symphony 
in  G  minor,  so  admired  by  Beethoven  that, 
according  to  tradition,  he  scored  it  for  himself 
from  a  piano  arrangement,  and  so  loved  by 
Schubert  that  he  said  **  you  could  hear  the 
angels  singing  in  it."  The  performance  was 
all  that  could  be  desired,  it  was  followed 
by  the  wonderful  introduction  and  closing 
scene  from  Wagner's  Tristan  and  Isolde^  given 
with  the  greatest  success  at  the  seventh 
concert,  and  repeated  at  the  last  by  general 
desire.  This  short  and  judicious  selection 
formed  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  third  and  last 
piece,  Beethoven's  choral  symphony.  It  was 
Herr  Bichter's  last  and  ^eatest  opportunity, 
and  full  well  did  he  avail  himself  of  it.  The 
three  instrumental  movements  were  certainly 
rendered  in  magnificent  style,  yet  we  must  not 
forget  the  excellent  performances  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  But  the  second  and  choral  part  of  ti^e 
symphonywas  a  gtesX  triumph  for  the  con- 
ductor. The  matcnrial,  both  instrumental  and 
vocal,  at  his  disposid  was  far  from  perfect;  yet 
rarely  have  the  power  and  majesty  of  the  musio 
been  more  fully  revealed  than  on  this  occasion. 
The  solo  singers  were  Fraolein  Thekla  Fried- 
lander,  Fraulein  Hohenschild,  Signer  Oandidus, 
and  Herr  HenscheL  The  chorus  was  composed 
of  two  hundred  members,  and  (the  words  wer^ 
uigiiizea  oy  '^w_Jv_/v^p^L\^ 
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BUDg  in  Gknoan.  Heir  Biohter  has  now  acoom- 
plisEed  his  taski  and  one  ia  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
to  admire  moat  in  him— whether  hia  unfailing 
and,  to  all  appearanoea,  inexhauatihle  memory 
(for,  heaide  oyertorea  and  Tahous  pieoes,  he 
oondncted  without  book  fourteen  of  the  seyen- 
teen  aymphonies  pioduoed  at  these  concerts) ; 
the  oatholioity  of  hia  taste  (for  he  interprets 
Haydn  and  Mozart  aa  well  as  he  does  Brahms 
and  Iiaat»  Beethoven's  first  symphony  aa  well  as 
he  does  the  ninth,  and  he  hestows  the  same  oare 
on  an  oyeitvae  by  Herr  Henaohel  aa  on  Ohera- 
bini's  Anacreon  or  Beethoyen's  Leonora  oyer- 
tnre) ;  or  his  maryelloos  gifts  as  a  conductor, 
which  enable  hha,  without  pomp  or  offioious- 
nees,  to  unfold  in  a  dear  and  intelligible 
manner  the  most  difficult  and  intricate  scores. 
A  series  of  nine  concerts  has  been  announced 
for  next  season,  the  programmes  to  contain 
works  by  old  and  mw  masters. 

We  must  notice  briefly  some  other  im- 
portant musical  eyents  of  the  past  week.  We 
mention  first  the  seventh  concert  of  the  Fhil- 
luurmonic  Society.  The  programme  was  singu- 
larly yoid  of  noyelties,  but  Herr  Scharwenka 
played  Beethoven's  concerto  in  £  flat  in  a  yery 
neat  and  intelligent  manner. 

Mr.  Charles  Hall^  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  his  fifth  recital  a  grand  sonata  in 
F  minor  (op.  14)  by  Schumann.  It  is  in 
four  moyements ;  the  third  is  a  series  of 
four  variations  on  a  theme  the  oompoaition  of 
Clara  Wieok,  afterwards  Mdme.  Schumann. 
It  is  one  of  Schumann's  early  writings,  when 
pianoforte  playing  occupied  so  much  of  his  time 
and  attention.  It  is  yery  lon^  and  very  difficult, 
but  contains  many  "exquisite  and  heartfelt 
passages."  It  was  played  by  Mr.  HaU^  with  great 
taate  and  ability,  particularly  the  first  and  last 
movements.  l!he  concert  concluded  with  a  fine 
performance  of  Brahms'  trio  for  piano,  violin, 
and  horn  fMr.  A.  Stennebruggen).  Mdme. 
N^ruda  tooK  part  in  this  trio  and  in  one  by 
Moaart,  but  was  unable^  through  indisposition, 
to  play  the  solos  set  down  for  her. 

Mr.  Oanz  gave  his  fotirth  orchestral  concert 
on  Saturday,  June  12,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Beeves, 
the  son  of  Sims  Beeves,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  public.  He  is  extremely  like  his  father 
in  fiice,  general  appearance,  and  manner.  He 
has  a  voice  of  pleasme  quality,  which  time  and 
stud]f  will  most  probably  develop  and  strengthen. 
He  smgs  witii  great  taste,  accuracy,  and  purity; 
he  phrases  in  a  most  artistic  manner,  pronounces 
his  words  with  great  distinctness— in  fact,  gives 
every  sign  ox  good  and  careful  training. 
He  was  greeted  on  his  first  appearance  witn 
great  applause,  which  encouraged  him  perhaps 
a  little  as  a  dihutant,  but  reminded  him  by  way 
of  warning  that,  as  the  son  of  an  illustrious 
father,  much  would  be  expected  of  him.  Hia 
dthut  was,  therefore,  by  no  means  an  easy  one, 
and  he  had  good  cause  for  feeling  anxious.  He 
sang  three  times— first  a  recitative  and  air  from 
Donizetti's  Maria  di  Hohan^  then  a  song  from 
Sullivan's  Lvjht  of  the  JVorld,  and  lastly 
Schubert's  Ave  Maria,  The  programme,  which 
was  long  and  interestiog,  concluded  with  an 
orchestral  piece,  Kerme^se^  by  Benjamin  Godard. 
This  work,  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
England,  was  written  for  the  Conceits  Populaires 
ill  Paris,  where  it  bas  been  given  several  times. 
It  is  a  short  but  pleasing  work.  The  themes 
are  graceful  and  characteristic  ;  the  orchestra- 
tion 18  bright  and  effective.  The  piece  is  in- 
tended to  represent  the  bustle  and  amusement 
of  a  "Kermesse,"  or  fair.  M.  Joseph  Wieniawski 

flayed  Liszt's  Fantaisie  Hongroise  and  Herr 
lugo  Heermaim  Goetz'  violm  concerto;  the 
latter  subsequently  performed  with  great  taste 
andHoxpression  two  Spanish  dances  by  Sarasate. 

J.  S.  Shsglocz* 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW    VOLUME    OF    COLLECTED    STORIES    BY    OUIDA, 
Now  ready,  at  erery  Llbnury. 

PIPISTBELLO,   and  other  Stories.     By  Ouida. 

Also  now  ready,  in  1  vol.,  crown  Svo,  price  6s.,  a  New  and  Cheaper  Editleo  of 

MOTHS.     By  Otiida. 


HBS.  LINTON'S    NEW    NOVBL.-^)  YoU.,  at  ereiy  Litouy. 

WITH  a  SILKEN  THREAD,  and  other  Stories.    By  E.  Lynn  Lmtos, 


Anihor  of  "  Patricia  Slemball,"  fto. 


MARK   TWAIN'S    NEW   BOOK.— 2  Tolfl.,  at  eveiy  Library. 

A  TRAMP  ABROAD.    By  Mark  Twain,  Author  of ''  Tom  Sawyer,"  ftc 


Third  Edition. 


BRET    HARTE'S    COMPLETE    WORKS,  Arranged  and  Revised  by  the  Author  .—Crown  8vo,  oloih  extra,  6i. 

THE  COMPLETi:  POETICAL  and  DRAMATIC  WOKKS  of  BB£T 

H ARTE.    With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait  and  a  Biographical  Introdnction  \)y  the  Author.     (Forming  Vol.  I.  cf  BBFT 
HARTE'S    COMPLETE   WORKS,  to  be  completed  m  Five  Handaome  Library  Yolumee.) 


MESSRS.  BESANT  AND   RICE'S   NEW   NOVEL.— Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3e.  6d.,  a  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  of 

THE  SEAMY  SIBE.    By  Walter  Besant  and  James  Bice,  Authon  of 

*'  The  Qolden  Butterfly/'  &c. 

London:    Ghatto    &   Wikdus,  Piccadilly,  W. 


MUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBBABT. 


FIBST-CLASS  SUBSOSIPTION One  Guinea  per  Annum. 

FIB8T-0LASS  COUNTST  SUBSOBIPTION   Three  Guineas  per  Annum  and  iqnruds. 


Many  Copies  of  each  of  the  following  Books  are  at  home  this  day: — The  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
The  Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,  Memoirs  of  Rer.  Henry  Venn,  Canon  Farrar's  St  Paul,  Dixon's  Rowl 
Windsor,  gala's  Paris,  Autobiography  of  Prince  Mettemich,  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  RcrnnAt,  Seguini 
Country  of  the  Passion  Play,  nearly  all  (he  fiest  Becent  Novels,  and  many  other  Works  of  acknowUd^ 
merit  and  general  interest. 

Bevised  Lists  of  Books  lately  added  to  the  Library,  and  Catalogues  of  SnrpluB  Copies  vithdnvn  for 
Sale,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
New  Oxfobd  Staebt,  June  19th,  1880. 


THEATRES. 


C 


OURT        THEATRE. 

LewM  and  Uanagtr,  Mr.  Wiuov  Babbvtt. 
MAdama  MOUJEBKA  wfll  appear  to-Dlghl,  at  S,  la  Mr.  J.  MORTIXXR'S 
■VOOMafkl  n«r.  HEABT9BABB. 

lai  Mo^eaka,  Emery,  Varra,  GliBud,  and  Lo  Thlira;  Maain.  Dacre, 
lotaaaa,  Darlcgr,  IXraglaa,  I'hipps,  and  Aaaon. 

Box-offioe  opon  from  11  to  6.    No  feet. 


D 


R     U     R     Y 


LANE. 

Lnmo  and  Manager,  Mr.  AVO08TUS  BakKIB. 
AS  TuU  UKB  IT, 
To-nlffht,  nnder  the  direction  of  Miaa  Ution,  la  which  M«nn.  Harroaim 
Vcalu,  Lionel  Brooch,  W.  Farren.  Kyrle  Bellew,  F.  Ererill,  B.  F.  Edgar, 
J.  Bannlater,  E.  CkM.  F.  Charles,  HIM  CriMwoll,  Mlaa  Sylrl*  Hodson,  MiM 
Eobwta,  and  Mlaa  lijtton  will  appear.  The  seenorr  painted  bj  Mr.  Per- 
klna,  the  Dreaaea  hj  Mr.  Forbea-Kobertaoa,  (ha  Muaie  arraoB«d  bj  Mr. 
Damard.  Hie  glee*  and  iaddental  muio  wUI  bo  giren  by  an  Increased 
ehorva,  toseihar  wUk  tho  new  Weddliw  Maroh  oompoaed  bw  Un,  Tom 
Tatlok. 

At  7.iu,  KO.  1  BOU2ID  THE  COHNEB. 

Mr.  Uonel  Brongh  and  Mr.  Kverill. 

At  M.IO,                               AS  TOO  UKB  TT. 
.Doora  opea  at  7.    Carrisgea  at  II.    Bo«"ofllce  now  open. 


DUKE'S    THEATRE.     Holbom 
Mr.  C.  WnofOT.  LaiMt  aal  Manaaer. 


Mr.  C.  WnofOT, 
Faitl  Hebitt^s  great  Drama. 

NEW    BABYLON, 

MiM  CAKOLINE  UILL  and  powerful  company. 

The  CoUfailon  at  8ca— TuttorMll's— Bal  Masque  at  Cramoma— Ooodwood 
Baoea    Thames  Kmbaokmeut  by  Night— Mven  Dials,  fte. 
••  SrartlJng  y  re*lt»tie.''    -  Tae  greatest  specucle  ever  seen."— Vide  Preaa. 

I^OLLY      THEATRE. 
Lesaee  and  Manager,  Mr.  J.  L.  Tools. 
'R»-nlgb«,  7ath  time,  at  R.45,  a  new  and  original  Comedy,  In  three  •xM, 
hjr  UAKKT  J.  BTBOJI,  oalled 

THE     UPPER     CRUST, 
Maaaia.  J.  L.  'Toole,  John  millngton,  K.  W.  Garden,  T.  Sidney,  and  B.  D. 
Ward  ;  Misses  Ultan  CavaUcr,  Kulnud  inilUlp*,  and  Emily  Thome. 

Preerdud,  at  7.4ft,  by  a  n«w  and  origlnai  Comedy,  in  one  aot,  by  A.  W. 
FIVKKO.  UESTKK'S  MYSTEIiY. 

Messn.  J.  Came,  Shelton,  and  Wcsttand  ;  Mitset  Johnstone  and  Listen. 
Doors  open  at  7. 1  A.    Priaes  Is.  to0  3a.    Kb  ft^  list.    Ko  fcea  for  booking. 


GLOBE      THEATER 
Managiii .  Mr.  AUZ.  HiVDSUOV. 
Thto  eraning,  at  aia,  the  celebrated 

iTkS    CLOCHES    PB    CORWETILLE. 
Ssppotted  by  Meadamea  VUct  Oaiaenm,    Emma  Chambers;   Mcaam 
Barry  Panlton,  Londan,  Darrell,  Ashford,  and  Shlel  Bury.    Full  ehoroa. 
Vft9A»A,ak7M,by 

THE     ABBA     BELLB. 
Maailainia  BDtoa,  Qtmhaaa ;  Meaara.  Oabom,  Aahlbrd,  fte. 
Doors  open  at  7,  


DUTCH     PLAYS. 
MPEBIAL     THEATKE. 

Xrtqr  afteraoon  at  8.30,  tnrj  B%1it  •*  ^ 


LYCEUM       THEATRE. 
Sole  Loeeee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Htmr  Bnn. 
ETeiT  awning  (except  Satnidan),  at  7.41k 

THE     MERCHANT     OF    VBiriCl^-a»tofc 
Tcnninattiv  ^itb  the  Trial  Soon*.  ___« 

SHITLOCK-Mr.  IRTIXO.      FOBTU-HIn  ELLIS  TOXI. 
Coneiodinfl  with  an  UyU  hr  W.  O.  Wius,  eBllllad 

lOLANTUB.    .^  „.«rKO 

IOLANTHB>JllM  BLLBN  TBMBT.    COURT  TBOTAS-lfr.  IITI5&. 
**  *  lolanthe  *  was  reMlTed  wUh  tb*  ntmoat  enthaiiMB,  ui  hspMotft" 

Bnooaaa."— ITorwiv  ro9t.  

Bracy  Satoidaj  erwlac,  at«.M.  TBB  VKUA  (UATIHIAMIf.  rX^^' 
and  lOLARTHB  (Mr.  UtVlRO  and  Mlaa  BLLBR  TBIBT). 
MOBMUIO  FBBFOBMANCBS  of  ..^. 

THE     MERCBAKT    OF    TEBICE 
•f««y8ATURnAY.aito»eIoek.  _„^  ,„_- 

SHILOCK-kr.  IRVIKtt.     POBTIA-MIss  ELLKS  TKBT. 
ler  dlraoUea  or  Mr.  HOBST.  opea  Aeia  10 1«  i 


N 


EW      SADLER'S     WELLS. 

PkvprtatOT  and  Manager,  Mra.  S.  F.  BAmuV. 


THE 


riTES.  .«*.,.».», 

JOAqotK  Miu«S*s  ^knooa  Anmtoan  play  dMcriptlfe  ef  0*  »  w  r" 
Wea^  aa  dapletad  by  Bret  Harte.  .  ...,mt 

8ARDY  MOOBB  (a  Mfaierl-Mr.  BARKIir.  ^  .  „^ 

Mean.  W.  B.  bhertdan,  G.  Waldnm,  M.  UaMham,  B- »«*iSjJ*£E 

J.  PtakM,  H.  Le^  J.  Rlehardaon,  and  Hanyflawk ;  Mia. Me&«  »»* 

Miaaea  Oora  Tanner.  J.  Waldron,  and  B.  Marble.      ^   .     ,»^  . j  ri^ 

Raw  Scenery,  depicting  the  mountain  naaeea.  rmle  !•»  teti,  ■»  l^ 

traaa  orCaiiA>roia<  painted  by  Thoe.  W.  HaU  and 


PRINCE    of    WALES'S   THEATRE. 


—  Jeaaee  and  Manapnr,  Mr.  BIMUB  B 

Thia  «Tanii«,  at  7.aO,  an  orWtnaTOomedietta, 

^^  A     HAFPT     FAIR. 

By  8.  TUTU  BMITB^^     _, 

At  MO,  HuuiAV  MBUTALi  and  F.  C  Qaorag^oriitaal  IV. 
FOKOET-MB-NOT 
(By  anangaaMat  with  Mlaa  OnevMmWaiV.  j^ 

CbaraoCeiB  by  Mlaa  OeneTlAre  Ward,  Mq.  Leigh  Jf"|^£J3»*^ 
attiaon.  Mtaa  Annie  Layton,  Mlaa  Oertmde  tapcM.  Un,  *5^n*, 
Ir.  John  Ctaytoa,  Mr.  Fioekton.  Mr.  Beerbohm  ftee,  Mr.  Mwis  b«» 
Ir.  Ian  Bobwlaon,  and  Mr.  B4gar  Bmcei  ^        ^ ,   ._ 


onaon,  ana  nu.  mmgar  osvcs.  ^      .  »,„ 

Doora  open  at  7.90.   W»  Feea  of  aiy  deaoripthw. 


ROYAL      CONNAUGHT      THEAm 
Thia  arenlng,  at  8,  HAM»'S_Op«»  Coajiyi^  "Li  W««« 
CWne  ;-  or,       ^^iHB    OBBTUJAW    BMTWW.  ^^^  p^. 

Mas^  Hallani,  C^^aauC"^' J!^^^  IK^kiSlK* 

Mvooey,  Sealon,  and  May  Bnlmer.    MdUeTRokey  In  fteneh  Brrea- 

Preoided,  at  74is  br         A   HAFTX  PAXB. 

Mr.  CniTen  and  Mlaa  May  Bnimer. 


POYALTY      THEATKE 

RIghton;    Mlssoa  Maude  BroinaB,  Mailon  Wart,  Annia  i-wi., 
Hatherlv.MdKateUwlan 

uigiiizea  oy  <riT!5nC7^  l v- 


Smt  i6,  1860.] 


THE  ACADEMY. 


4«T 


BATURDAT,  JUNE  26,  1880. 
m.  425.  New  Seriei. 


Turn  Editob  cannot  undertake  to  return^  or 
to  correspond  with  the  writere  of,  refected 
manuscript. 

It  is  particularhf  requested  that  all  business 
letters  regarding  the  supply  of  the  paper ^ 
^«.,  may  le  addressed  to  the  Publishbb, 
and  not  to  the  Editob* 


LITERATURE. 

The  English  Poets.  Selecbionfl,  with  Critical 
Introductions.  Edited  hy  T.  H.  Ward, 
M.A.    Vols.  I.,  II.    (MacmiUan.) 

Hazlitt  paid  a  real  compliment  to  Steele's 
i^mpathetic  quality,  and  his  capacity  as  a 
literary  guide,  when  he  praised  him  for  the 
aptness  of  his  quotations.  The  power  of 
talking  at  or  round  about  a  subject  is  some- 
times found,  on  careful  inspection,  to  be  the 
chief  gift  of  an  assertive  critic,  just  as  it  is 
the  sole  resource  of  a  literary  carpet  knight. 
Kow,  of  course,  it  is  not  criticism  (whatever 
rank  and  value  it  may  possess  as  smaU  talk) 
to  elaborate  into  an  airy  paragraph  a  con- 
densed single  utterance  with  which  some  com- 
prehensive and  emphatic  authority  may  have 
contented  himself.  If  it  is  one's  function  to 
hand  on  to  an  audience,  entirely  uninitiated, 
the  dogmatic  results  of  generations,  then  a 
process  of  such  exposition  may  be  indis- 
pensable ;  otherwise,  it  is  a  pathetic  beating 
of  the  air,  or  an  unproductive  threshing  of 
straw.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  at  the 
present  time,  among  English  speakers  and 
writers,  towards  such  sagacious  vacuity  as 
this,  such  persistent  agility  in  the  dbtribu- 
tion  of  platitudes.  It  would  appear  that  the 
hurry  and  the  crush  of  modem  necessities 
prevent  that  direct  personal  attention  to 
recognised  classic  works  which  is  an  indis- 
pensable element  in  the  formation  of  opinion, 
and  that  a  majority  allows  its  literary  import- 
ance to  rest  on  a  skilful  reproduction  of 
able  reviews,  or  an  elaboration  of  convenient 
handbooks  and  primers.  There  is  thus  ample 
room  for  criticism  like  Steele's,  through  which 
readers  will  be  forced  to  some  consideration 
of  books  themselves,  instead  of  merely  listen- 
ing to  the  reflections  of  a  ''  parson  in  a  lye- 
wig,"  or  the  thin  comments  and  exposition 
ci  his  followers.  So  many  excellent  exhaus- 
tive text-books  exist  that  we  are  in  danger 
of  simply  knowing  these  without  going 
farther ;  we  painfully  learn  criticism  and  rest 
in  it,  instead  of  allowing  our  critic  to  guide 
us  and  to  place  us  where  we  shall  be  able  to 
form  opinions  of  our  own. 

Such  a  work  as  this  series  of  selections  from 
the  English  poets,  edited  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Ward, 
is  in  keeping  with  the  critical  method  of 
Steele.  The  critic  is  careful  to  restrict  his 
own  personal  activity,  and  to  give  those 
under  his  guidance  ample  opportunity  for 
forming  their  own  conclusions.  He  is  wise 
enough  to  subordinate  himself  to  the  import- 
ance of  that  which  it  behoves  him  to  set 
forth.  Then  every  critic  knows  exactly  what 
he  ought  to  say,  for  the  work  is  prepared  on 
the  assumption  that  no  one  man  is  sufficiently 
heroolean  to  grapple  with  everything.    Every 


writer  has  been  chosen  to  introduce  his 
author  because  of  his  assumed  special  fitness 
for  the  task.  In  this  way  the  work  forms  an 
anthology  of  a  particularly  strong,  varied, 
and  trustworthy  kind.  It  is  undoubtedly 
interesting  to  see  one  mind  at  work  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  and  there  are  of  course 
those  who  are  capable  of  touching  to  good 
purpose  on  all  the  great  landmarks  of  our 
literature.  Should  a  man,  for  example, 
happen  to  be  at  once  a  true  poet  and  an 
exceptionally  vigorous  critic,  like  Campbell, 
he  will  command  the  undivided  attention  of 
his  reader  on  any  point  in  the  whole  range  of 
English  poetry.  So,  too,  a  sympathetic  in- 
sight and  a  ready  and  comprehensive  appre- 
ciation like  Leigh  Hunt's  will  traverse  a 
wide  field,  and  touch  upon  a  great  variety  of 
themes,  without  flagging  of  activity  or  the 
least  abatement  of  charm.  Wide  knowledge, 
broad  catholic  sympathy,  and  a  judicial 
calmness  of  temper  will  enable  a  professional 
literary  critic  to  come  forward  as  a  popular 
guide  to  the  English  authors  of  all  ages ;  and 
it  is  in  such  a  consideration  that  we  find  the 
explanation  of  Prof.  Morley's  success  with  his 
Library  of  English  Literature^  and  of  Mr. 
Stopford  Brooke's  achievement  in  the  form  of 
his  Literature  Primer,  But  in  cases  like 
these  much  is  due  to  the  author's  recognised 
character  and  reputation ;  his  authority  is 
admitted  because  of  himself.  And  those 
familiar  both  with  his  speciality  and  with  the 
work  immediately  under  his  care  know  where 
to  look  for  knowledge  and  conclusive  opinion, 
and  where  to  expect  rhetoric  and  assumptions. 
In  The  English  Poets  every  writer  must  be 
assumed  to  be  an  authority  on  his  special 
subjects,  and,  indeed,  the  majority  of  those 
the  editor  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
engage  are  just  those  whose  position  clearly 
indicated  particular  fitness. 

The  first  volume  represents  the  poets  from 
Chaucer  to  Donne,  while  the  second  com- 
prises specimens  of  those  included  between 
Ben  Jonson  and  Dryden.  In  regard  to  the 
leading  features  thus  far,  it  will  at  once  be 
understood  what  quality  of  work  is  to  be 
looked  for  when  it  is  stated  that  Prof. 
Skeat,  in  addition  to  his  inevitable  special 
treatment  of  Langland,  shares  with  the 
editor  the  responsibility  for  all  the  texts 
down  to  Douglas;  that  the  editor  himself 
undertakes  Chaucer;  while  to  the  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  Prof.  Dowden,  Mr.  Mark  Fattison, 
and  Prof.  Ward  are  assigned,  respectively, 
Spenser,  Shakspere,  Milton,  and  Dryden.  To 
mention  that  is  enough  to  show  that  com- 
petent men  are  at  work  on  themes  with  which 
they  are  specially  familiar.  It  may  be  said, 
at  once,  that  the  editor  has  shown  excellent 
judgment  and  taste,  as  well  as  competent 
knowledge,  in  his  treatment  of  Chaucer.  He 
shows  himself  abreast  of  recent  criticism, 
and  the  selections  he  gives  are  thoroughly 
judicious  and  illustrative.  With  Prof.  Skeat 
at  his  elbow,  there  was  little  fear  of  his 
wrecking  himself  (even  granting  the  ten- 
dency to  it)  on  such  perilous  rocks  as  The 
Court  of  Love,  &c.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that 
the  doubtful  poems  are  relegated  to  their 
proper  place  in  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the 
real  Chaucer.  Dean  Church  writes  as  delight- 
fully about  Spenser  as  usual,  and  he  is  not 
severe  on  the  poet  (as  he  is  sometimes)  for 


condescending  to  flatter  the  Queen.  The  in- 
troduction is  a  model  of  sympathetic  yet  dis- 
criminating criticism,  and  the  selections  given 
are  representative  in  the  best  sense.  Prof. 
Dowden's  opinions  on  the  sonnets  of  Shak- 
spere are  well  known,  and  they  are  expressed 
here  with  customary  appreciation  and  lu« 
cidity.  There  is  no  rashness  in  saying  that 
no  better  introduction  to  Milton  exists  than 
that  given  here  by  Mr.  Pattison.  It  is  at 
once  an  exhaustive,  limpid  narrative,  an  in- 
structive commentary,  and  an  acute  criticism. 
Those  who  read  all  of  Milton  that  is  given 
here  will  probably  have  a  clearer  idea  of  him, 
and  will  have  got  over  far  more  of  his 
writings  than  the  majority  of  those  who 
possess  his  entire  works.  Prof.  Ward  does 
not  flatter  Dryden,  but  he  is  confident  about 
his  strength  and  his  poetic  energy.  The 
poems  he  gives  will  enable  readers  to  estimate 
the  judgment  of  their  guide,  and  it  is  almost 
a  certainty  that  the  majority  will  in  the  main 
agree  with  him. 

Among  the  minor  poets  yeoman  service  is 
rendered  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Gosse.  He  deals 
with,  among  others,  Qreene  and  Lodge,  Carew 
and  Herrick,  Suckling  and  Lovelace,  Waller 
and  Denham  and  Davenant.  It  is  curious  to 
compare  his  opinion  of  Herrick  with  that  of 
Hazlitt,  who  called  him  ''a  writer  of  epi- 
grams— ^not  of  lyrics."  Mr.  Gosse  writes : — 
**  As  a  lyrist  generally  he  is  scarcely  excelled 
except  by  Shelley."  The  reader  is  more 
likely  to  incline  toward  the  later  than  the 
earlier  critic,  though  he  will  do  well  to  con- 
sider both.  No  man  living  is  better  qualified 
than  Mr.  Gosse  to  give  an  opinion  on  lyric 
poetry ;  hence  the  value  of  all  he  has  to  say 
not  only  about  Herrick  but  the  other  lyrists 
with  whom  he  deals.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
specify  all  the  details  of  such  a  work  as  this, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  excellent 
treatment  given  by  Mr.  A.  Lang  and  the 
editor,  respectively,  to  the  ''  Ballads  "  and  the 
"  Elizabethan  Miscellanies."  It  is  also  import- 
ant to  state  that  Lyly,  Dekker,  Ford,  and 
Shirley  are  in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  Minto,  and 
when  that  is  said  no  more  needs  to  be  added 
about  these  writers.  And  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
record  that  Mr.  W.  T.  Arnold  gives  an  exact 
transcript  of  Wither's  Besolution  in  a  Sonnet 
from  the  original  edition  of  Fidelia,  There 
should  now  be  an  end  of  the  various  readings 
that  have  hitherto  vexed  the  admirers  of  this 
dainty  pastoral. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  incisive,  dis- 
criminating, and  luminous  Introduction  to  the 
work,  points  out  that  readers  must  not  attach 
too  much  importance  to  the  historical  and 
personal  estimates  of  authors  introduced  or 
omitted.  The  warning  is  undoubtedly  as 
necessary  as  it  is  wise,  and  it  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  captious  criticism.  At  the 
same  time,  the  historical  element  in  a  work  of 
this  kind  might  have  been  important  enough 
to  warrant  a  small  space  for  Laurence  Minot 
and  Bamabe  Googe.  The  mere  fact  of  slight 
priority  to  Chaucer  need  not  have  told  against 
Minot's  claims,  as  the  important  considera- 
tion of  method  and  diction  might  well  have 
afiected  Gower.  A  work  that  can  include 
Sandys,  Randolph,  and  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
with  distinguished  worth  as  to  nothing 
in  particular,  might  have  spared  a  few 
pages  for  the  first  English  writer  of  war 
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lyrics  and  for  SpeDser's  predecessor  in  the 
sphere  of  allegorical  pastoral.  Mr.  Churton 
Collins  makes  rather  much  of  Surrey's  and 
Wyatt's  Tersification,  while  he  undoabtedly 
misses  a  point  in  not  giving  Surrey's  playful 
address  to  the  London  citizens  after  he  had 
been  imprisoned  for  breaking  their  windows. 
Prof.  Skeat  shows  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  writer  of  JPiers  the  JPlovman  may 
have  been  in  reality  William  Langley,  and 
not  Langlandy  as  is  commonly  written ;  but 
Prof.  Dowden  changes  his  usual  orthography 
of  Shakspere's  name  without  any  apparent 
cause.  Prof.  Ward  gives  as  Ben  Jonson's  the 
Epitaph  on  the  Countess  of  Pembroke^  without 
saying  in  his  short  explanatory  foot-note  that 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  authorship. 
These  are  but  trifling  objections  to  a  work  of 
the  very  highest  excellence,  which  promises  to 
be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  standard 
criticism  of  English  literature. 

Thomas  Batke. 


Brazil^  the  Amazonsy  and  the  Coast.      By 
Herbert  H.  Smith.    (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 

Ix  this  book  Mr.  Smith,  an  American  who 
has  lived  and  travelled  for  the  greater  part  of 
eight  years  in  Brazil,  gives  so  excellent  an 
account  of  that  country  that  we  cannot 
regret  this  addition  to  the  already  extensive 
literature  of  the  subject.  The  book  is  a  very 
successful  attempt  to  present  a  comprehensive 
picture,  drawn  both  from  the  experience  of  the 
author  and  from  that  of  previous  Brazilian 
and  foreign  writers,  of  the  present  state  of 
Brazil.  It  would,  however,  be  improved  by 
the  entire  suppression  of  the  author's  pex^ 
sonal  adventures,  which  are  introduced  only 
at  such  very  long  intervals,  and  in  so  dis- 
connected a  form,  that  they  fail  to  be  in- 
teresting in  themselves,  and  only  result  in 
making  obscure  the  '<  series  of  essays  with  a 
general  loose  connexion  "  in  which  the  author 
has  presented  his  subject.  Moreover,  the 
extremely  colloquial  style  is  tiresome  and 
inappropriate.  The  constant  direct  address 
to  the  reader — "  Imagine,  if  you  can,  this 
matted  forest ; "  '*  You  have  heard  that 
marvellous  story " — ^and  such  expressions 
as  '*  a  big  carauana  [a  fish]  is  squirming 
about  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,"  are 
unworthy  of  the  matter  of  which  the  author 
has  to  tell.  The  very  frequent  use  of 
Americanisms  is  also  a  disfigurement,  at  least 
for  the  English  reader.  Again,  the  too  fre- 
quent and  lengthy  quotations  from  well-kuown 
books  add  unnecessarily  to  the  inconveniently 
great  size  of  the  volume. 

The  author  writes  both  of  the  natural  and 
of  the  sociological  features  of  Brazil.  Of 
the  former  class  he  describes  the  con- 
figuration and  appearance  of  the  Amazons, 
its  plain  and  its  tributaries,  the  forests, 
the  vegetation,  the  zoological  and  geological 
features  of  the  district ;  and  of  the  latter  class, 
the  history,  social  life,  agriculture,  and  com- 
merce of  Brazil.  Perhaps  the  account  of 
life  in  Bio  and  Para  might  be  spared^  as 
there  is  little  or  nothing  new  told  of  this 
matter;  but  the  description  of  the  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  prospects  of  immi- 
grants to  Brazil  is  better  and  more  true 
than  any  that  has  yet  been  given. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Smith's  matter  and 


manner  we  will  quote  his  general  description 
of  the  plain  of  the  Amazons,  or  rather  of  that 
river  and  of  the  Orinoco,  condensing  his 
words  where  necessary  and  putting  into 
juxtaposition  passages  from  rarioua  parts  of 
the  book  referring  to  this  subject. 

"The  North-Bastern  part  of  South  America 
is  a  plain — a  low  one,  with  gentle  slopes.  On 
the  western  side  this  plain  is  bordered  by  the 
Andes,  snowy  peaks  away  up  in  the  cloud 
region.  To  the  north  the  Andes  sweep  round 
through  New  Ghrenada  and  Venezuela ;  to  the 
south  there  are  high  table-lands  in  Central 
Brazil.  The  plain  is  in  fact  a  great  basin,  shut 
in  on  three  sides,  but  open  toward  the  east " 
(p.  3). 

Into  this  basin,  which  is  that  of  the 
Amazons  and  the  Orinoco — "  brother  rivers  " 
the  Indians  aptly  call  them — the  warm, 
moist  trade-winds  blow  freely  from  the 
Atlantic.  These  winds  on  reaching  the  South- 
American  coast  are  met  by  cool  land  breezes, 
which,  condensing  some  of  the  moisture, 
cause  much  rain  to  fall  even  on  the  coast. 
But  the  trade-winds,  passing  on  westward, 
carry  much  of  their  moisture  with  them  till 
they  meet  the  icy  winds  from  the  Andes ;  so 
that  on  the  Upper  Amazons — that  is,  under 
the  Andes — ^far  more  rain  falls  than  on  the 
coast. 

"  This  ^at  basin  that  I  haye  described  receives 
moie  rain  than  any  other  region  of  the  world 
of  like  extent.  The  water  is  collected  in  chan- 
nels— brooks  from  the  Andes  and  streams  on 
the  dripping  lowlands,  and  rivers  pouring 
toward  the  east ;  finally,  the  whole  is  gathered 
into  two  great  troughs,  the  Amazon  and  the 
Orinoco  "  (p.  6). 

And  these  two  run  eastward  into  the  Atlantic. 

"The  tides  below  and  the  river-floods  above 
must  spread  themselves  through  a  hundred 
courses  in  every  possible  direction,  for  the 
Amazons  is  not  so  much  a  single  river  as  a  net- 
work of  large  and  small  channels.  Generally 
we  find  a  main  stream,  sometimes  two,  with 
smaller  ones  on  either  side,  with  islands  and 
swamps  and  lakes  innumerable,  forming  that 
great  labyrinth  to  which  the  Brazilians  give  the 
name  of  varzeas  ;  geographers  call  it  the  flood- 
plain  of  the  Amazons.  It  is  perfectly  flat, 
never  raised  more  than  a  few  inohea  above  high- 
water  level,  and  everywhere  the  islands  are 
formed  of  silt  and  mud  from  the  river  itself. 
The  flood- plain  varies  greatly  in  outline,  and 
there  are  long  projections  of  it  where  the  tribn- 
taries  come  in"  (p.  13).  .  .  .  <<  Our  first 
step,  then,  is  to  distinguish  between  the  main- 
land and  the  flood-plam  ;  we  must  divide  these 
two  in  our  minds  as  sharply  as  they  are  in 
nature.  The  mainland  is  always  beyond 
reach  of  the  floods,  though  it  may  be  only  a 
few  inches  above  them ;  it  has  a  foundation  of 
older  rock,  which  crops  up  in  many  places.  The 
flood- plain,  on  the  contrary,  has  clearly  been 
formed  by  the  river  itself ;  its  islands  and  flats 
have  clearly  been  built  up  of  mud  and  clay, 
with  an  occasional  sand-bank;  but  they  are 
never  stony,  and  only  isolated  points  are  a 
few  inches  above  the  highest  floods "  (p.  78). 
•  •  •  ''  These  plains  are  not  distinctiye  fea- 
tures of  the  Amazons.  Nearly  all  great  rivers 
have  flood-plains  near  their  mouths.  •  .  . 
But  on  other  streams  the  plains  narrow  off  as 
we  ascend,  and  are  soon  lost;  on  the  Ama- 
zons alone  they  extend  nearly  to  the  head- 
waters, as  if  a  eea  had  been  filled  in,  leaving 
deep  ditches  for  the  water-flow  and  countless 
pools  over  the  surface.  From  Macdos  to  the 
Atlantic  the  width  of  this  alluvial  flat  varies 
from  fifteen  miles  to  a  hundred  or  more;  on 


the  Upper  Amaaons  it  is  piohaUy  still  wider " 
(p.  79). 

From  the  side  of  the  stream  "the  ground 
slopes  gradually  atoay  from  the  river  "  down 
to  the  general  level  of  the  flood-plain.  Oa 
this  slope  (for  reasons  which  the  author  failj 
explains)  the  vegetation  is  different  from  that 
on  the  flood-plain. 

"  To  explain  these  features  we  must  remember 
that  the  islands  and  fiats  have  been  formed  by 
the  river  itself.  Bverjr  year,  in  February  and 
March,  the  Amazons  rises  to  a  height  of  thirty 
feet  or  more  above  its  ordinar;^  level,  and  over- 
flows the  meadow-land  in  all  directionB.  Now  ia 
the  river  the  particles  of  mud  and  clay  are  beld 
in  suspension  by  the  swift  current;  but  as  the 
water  flows  over  the  meadows  it  becomes  quiet, 
and  the  particles  sink  to  the  bottom.  Naturally, 
the  coarser  detritus  is  deposited  first,  near  the 
river,  and  at  last  it  builds  up  a  ridge,  as  we 
have  seen  "  (p.  93).  .  .  .  **  Now,  ^  gnat 
band  [of  the  flood- plain]  running  across  the 
continent  is  a  world  in  itself,  with  trees  aad 
flowers,  with  quadrupeds  and  birds  and  insects, 
all  different  from  those  of  the  Urra  firm  [or 
mainland)  on  either  side  of  it  *'  (p.  14). 

"  The  whole  flora  of  the  lowland  is  distlDct 
from  that  of  the  <0rra>Srms.  •  .  .  Compar- 
ing the  varsea  trees  with  those  of  tiie  km 
firme,  we  are  at  once  struck  with  their  eeneral 
resemblance.  The  sptcUs  are  different,  but  the 
genera  are  commonlv  the  same.  •  .  .  Thus 
your  woodsman  will  tell  of  one  taizl  on  the 
varzea  and  another  on  the  highland.  There 
are  varzea  cedros  {Ckdrela),  ingds  (hga)y  and  so 
on.  Among  palms  the  familiar  vanea  javarji 
{Astrocaryum  javari)  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished by  a  novice  xrom  the  higoland  iucuma 
[A.  ttummd) ;  and  the  low  eurudi  {AUaka^  sp. 
var.)  of  the  dry  forest  are  represented  by  the 
tall  uruourys  {A,  excelsa)  of  the  nM forest" 
(p.  102).  .  .  .  "A  large  proportion  of  the  ]oir- 
land  animals  are  different  from  those  of  the  terra 
firme.  A  certain  number  are  found  mdifferently 
in  both  regions,  but  in  this  case  they  fsenenily 
show  a  marked  preference  for  one  or  the  other. 
.  •  .  The  difference  between  the  two  fannas  II 
very  strongly  marked  "(p.  103).  ...  "Of  the 
lowland  birds,  we  shall  And  that  a  large  propor- 
tion  are  different  from  terra  firme  forms,  not  only 
the  wading  and  swimming  species,  snch  as  ^ 
see  about  the  channels,  but  a  great  many 
arboreal  kinds  also.  So  with  reptiles  asd 
batrachians,  there  are  semi-aquatic  snakes  in 
the  meadows,  species  that  are  never  found  in 
the  dry  woods.  At  nittht  we  hear  the  lowland 
frogs  piping  in  one  chorus,  but  the  highland 
toads  have  quite  another  one.  We  might  even 
make  a  distmction  of  the  fishes.  .  .  .  Insects 
depend  on  the  plants  that  they  feed  upon  or  the 

Sound  they  live  on ;  so  a  vast  proporhon  of 
e  lowland  forms  are  distinct  from  those  of  thfl 
terra  firme"  (pp.  105,  106). 

In  these  extracts,  which  we  have  collected 
from  various  parts  of  the  book,  we  think  that 
Mr.  Smith  is  represented  at  his  best;  and 
yet  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  of  eqosi 
merit.  But  these  same  extracts  also  repre- 
sent  his  chief  defect.  Ik  will  be  noticed 
that  after  each  passage  we  have  indicated 
the  number  of  the  page  from  which  it  « 
taken.  The  pages  are  pp.  3,  6,  18,  78, 79, 
93,  14,  103,  105.  Many  other  passages  «i 
the  same  subject  might  be  collected.  It  w  * 
a  pity  that  Mr.  Smith  has  left  to  his  readers 
the  task  of  picking  out  so  excellent  a  deacnp- 
tion  from  much  other  matter.  Most  of  tbe 
other  subjects  are  discussed  in  passagee  ts 
scattered  as  are  those  which  we  have  c»^«^- 

The  zoological  notes,  though  no*  ^?J 
numerous,  are  highly  interesting,    Mr.  Smitti 
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is  especially  an  entomologiat.  His  collecting 
most  have  been  most  successful,  if  we  may 
jadge  from  the  fact  that  in  one  single  day, 
working  for  eight  hours,  he  collected  394 
beetles  of  275  species;  on  another  day,  188 
beetles  of  132  species ;  and  on  a  third  day, 
471  beetles  of  268  species.  His  notes  on 
various  cases  of  mimicry  in  insects  are 
striking.  One  of  these  we  may  quote : — 
"  Smallmoths  {Pyralidae,  Tortricxdae,  Tinaeidae) 
sit  on  leaves,  with  their  wings  folded  oyer  their 
backs.  In  this  position  many  of  the  species 
resemble  sticks,  moss,  bird-droppings,  &o. ; 
other  kinds  appear  inyerted.  •  .  .  Certain 
narrow-winged  kinds,  when  at  rest,  are  very 
much  longer  than  broad;  and  some  of  these 
have  a  singular  habit  of  spinning  about  on  the 
leaf  when  alarmed,  moving  the  body  rapidly 
around  the  head  as  a  pivot.  One  genus  that  has 
this  habit  is  marked  by  a  bright  red  head ;  but 
one  or  two  of  the  species  haye  the  bead  plain, 
and  red  spots  on  the  ends  of  their  wings — i,e., 
on  the  ends  of  their  tails  as  they  sit  on  the  leaf ; 
these  species  spin  about  their  tails  instead  of 
their  heads.  All  these  cases  point  to  one  suppo. 
sition.  The  insects,  for  some  reason,  derive 
an  advantaj^e  from  apparent  inversion  of  the 
two  extremities  of  the  body.  Now,  in  collect- 
ing, we  often  find  that  these  inyerted  species 
escape  tia.  We  have  learned  to  make  allow- 
ances for  the  insect's  flight  wben  we  throw  our 
net  oyer  it ;  we  always  aim  to  throw  a  little  in 
front  of  the  head;  but  with  the  inverted  species 
we  are  deceived,  and  throw  a  little  behind  the  tail, 
when  the  insect  immediately  flies  away.  I  can 
suppose  that  the  birds  are  deceived  just  as  we 
are ;  that  they  pick  a  little  in  front  of  the  insect's 
tail  instead  of  a  little  in  front  of  its  head ;  and 
hence  that  the  speoieB  is  protected  by  its  inver- 
sion of  ooloiuing." 

We  wish  that  we  had  space  to  illustrate  the 
author's  ethnological  gleanings.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  that  broken  pottery 
and  other  traces  of  the  old  Indian  population  of 
the  Amazons  are  almost  always  found  only  in 
tracts  of  black  earth  or  loam.  The  same 
fact  has  been  noticed  in  other  parts  of  South 
America.  As  the  common  food  product  of 
South- American  Indians,  the  cassava,  or  mani- 
hot,  thrives  best  in  very  sandy  soil,  this 
apparent  partiality  of  the  old  Indians  for 
black  ground  for  their  homes  is  curious. 

Eyebabd  F.  im  Thubn. 


The  Etnotions.    By  James  McCosh,  D.D., 
LL.D.    (Macmillan.) 

Db.  McCosh  is  not  satisfied  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  emotions  given  in  modem  works 
on  psychology,  and  especially  in  those  of  the 
prevalent  physiological  sch>''.  The  vague- 
ness of  existing  ideas  upon  lUo  subject  tends, 
he  thinks,  to  favour  the  resolution  of  all 
feelings  into  mere  nervous  states.  To  meet 
the  want  which  he  thus  conceives,  he  has  put 
forth  the  present  little  volume  on  the  emotions. 
At  the  outset  he  confesses  to  a  certain  amount 
of  conscious  dogmatism.  *'  I  enter  little  into 
controversy,"  he  says  in  his  Preface ;  "  my 
aim  has  been  to  expound  the  truth,  and  leave 
it  to  shine  in  its  own  light."  Accordingly, 
we  start  prepared  for  a  somewhat  didactic 
strain,  which  we  actnally  find  maintained 
throughout  the  whole  work.  Parts  of  it, 
indeed,  read  more  like  a  sermon  than  a 
treatise  on  mental  science.  The  President  of 
Princeton  College  is  always  prone  to  let  his  I 
theology  flavour  his  philosophy  ;  and  he  has 


done  so  very  conspicuously  even  on  a  subject 
so  apparently  remote  from  its  influence  as 
that  of  which  he  treats  in  the  present  volume. 
An  emotion,  according  to  Dr.  McCosh, 
may  be  analysed  into  four  elements.  First, 
there  is  the  affection  or  appetence.  Second, 
there  is  an  idea  or  phantasm,  fitted  to  gratify 
or  disappoint  the  appetence.  Third,  there  is 
the  eonsoiotu  feeling.  Fourth,  there  is  an 
organic  qfeciion.  Each  of  these  four  elements 
has  been  separately  treated  by  one  or  other 
school  of  psychologists ;  but  no  school  has 
given  to  all  four  their  proper  prominence. 
Dr.  McCosh  endeavours  to  exhibit  them  in 
their  combination  and  their  mutual  relation. 

The  appetence  is  a  spring  of  action,  a 
^'  tendency  in  the  mind  to  crave  for  an  object 
for  its  own  sake."  It  is  the  statical  element 
of  emotion,  the  condition  ever  present,  but 
ready  to  be  aroused  only  on  the  occurrence  of 
the  proper  idea  or  phantasm.  Appetences  are 
primary,  as  love  of  pleasure  and  aversion  from 
pain;  or  secondary,  as  love  of  money,  of 
country,  and  of  science.  They  difler  in 
individuals  according  to  temperament  and 
circumstances.  Some  are  dominant  and 
others  undeveloped. 

The  phantasm  or  idea  which  awakens  feel- 
ing in  accordance  with  an  appetence  is  not 
abstract,  but  concrete  and  generally  single. 
Not  the  notion  of  hunger,  but  a  hungry  man, 
arouses  commiseration.  ''The  phantasm 
must  be  an  object  which  addresses  the  appe- 
tence in  the  way  of  gratifying  or  disappointing 
it."  It  is  the  pulling  of  the  trigger  which 
liberates  the  pent-up  energy  of  the  appe- 
tence. 

The  conscious  feeling  consists  of  an  "  ex- 
citement with  attachment  and  repugnance." 
Of  the  appetence  as  such  we  are  not  con- 
scious; but  when  the  phantasm  arouses  its 
dormant  force,  we  perceive  at  once  the 
excitement  arising  from  the  attractions  and 
repulsions  which  it  inyolves. 

The  organic  affection^  treated  as  an  efiect, 
not  as  a  cause  nor  as  a  concomitant,  of  the 
conscious  feeling,  is  briefly  illustrated,  mainly 
on  the  lines  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  and  Mr. 
Darwin. 

Emotions  are  divisible  into  two  classes — 
those  directed  to  animate  and  those  directed 
to  inanimate  objects.  The  former  class  are 
divided  into  retrospective,  immediate,  and 
prospective  emotions.  The  latter  class  are, 
somewhat  singularly,  restricted  to  the 
aesthetic  feelings,  the  consideration  of  which 
occupies  a  relatively  large  space.  The  con- 
tinuous and  complex  emotions  are  treated  in 
a  final  book. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  this  slight  analysis 
that  Dr.  McCosh  has  set  forth  his  views  with 
a  considerable  display  of  schematism,  which 
gives  them  at  first  sight  an  appearance  of 
studied  accuracy.  But  when  we  look  a  little 
closer,  we  discover  many  vulnerable  points  in 
his  argument  or  arrangement.  To  begin 
with,  we  can  hardly  call  either  the  "  appe- 
tence" or  the  ''phantasm"  elements  of 
emotion ;  they  seem  rather  its  conditions. 
Indeed,  only  the  third  of  Dr,  McCosh's 
elements  is,  strictly  speaking,  any  part  of  the 
emotion  proper ;  and  that  is  not  an  element  of 
emotion,  but  the  emotion  itself.  Dr.  McCosh 
accuses  physiological  psychologists  of  dwelling 
little  upon  the  conscious  feeling,  and  telling 


us  chiefly  about  its  physical  concomitants. 
Yet  no  physiological  psychologist  has  ever 
dwelt  so  little  upon  this  central  fact  of  emotion 
as  Dr.  McCosh  himself.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
though  he  tVeats  psychology  mainly  from  the 
standpoint  of  evolution, and  so  deals  little  with 
what  may  be  called  its  statical  aspect,has  always 
represented  the  subjective  feeling  as  the  really 
important  point ;  while  Prof.  Bain,  who  alone 
has  given  a  full  specific  description  of  all  the 
emotions  seriatim^  has  devoted  far  more  space 
than    Dr.   McCosh  to  the  analysis   of    the 
subjective  feeling  in  every  case.     So,  again, 
the  phrase  "  excitement,  with  attachment  and 
repugnance,"  can  hardly  cover    the    whole 
ground  of  emotion,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
cases  of  surprise,  wonder,  shame,  and  amuse- 
ment.     The  division  of   all  emotions  into 
those  having  respectively  animate  and   in- 
animate objects  seems  somewhat  arbitrary, 
since  many  emotions,  such  as  anger,  fear,  and 
the  ludicrous,  may  be  felt  towards  either 
class  of  objects.     Once  more,  the  immediate 
emotions  are  treated  after  the  retrospective, 
whereas  they  ought  obviously  to  have  pre- 
ceded them,  the  primitive  naturally  preceding 
the  derivative.     And  the  identification  of  the 
whole  class  of  emotions  towards   inanimate 
objects  with  the  aesthetic  feelings  alone  is  cer- 
tainly misleading.     Altogether,  Dr.  McCosh's 
schematism    breaks    down    on    a    close   in- 
spection as  rather  formal  than    material  y 
useful. 

The  section  of  the  work  devoted  to  aesthetics 
allows  the  importance  of  the  agreeable 
sensations  as  a  groundwork  of  aesthetic 
feeling,  but  only  as  a  groundwork.  "  Mere 
sentient  stimulation,"  says  Dr.  McCosh, 
criticising  the  views  of  his  present  reviewer, 

"  however  restricted  or  enlarged,  never  consti- 
tutes the  beautiful.  We  must  have  other  and 
higher  elements  added.  .  •  .  This  earth- 
philosophy  gives  us  a  mere  chemical  analysis 
of  the  fioU  in  which  the  plant  grows,  but  does 
not  show  us  the  plant  itself." 

Yet  it  may  be  objected,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  Dr.  ^McCosh's  philosophy  does  not  tell 
us  anything  about  the  sense  of  beauty  itself 
at  all,  but  merely  about  certain  transcendental 
ideas  indirectly  suggested  by  a  beautiful 
object  to  his  own  particular  mind.  When  a 
child  or  an  adult  admires  a  fiower  or  a  view 
its  sense  of  beauty  seems  in  the  main  to  be  a 
mere  efiect  of  sensuous  perception ;  the  asso* 
ciations  aroused  by  the  object,  more  or  less 
numerously  in  either  case,  are  something  apart 
from  the  beauty,  though  closely  allied  with 
it.  We  call  a  daisy  pretty,  primarily,  not 
because  it  is  poetical,  or  familiar,  or  shrinking, 
but  because  it  is  pink,  and  white,  and  yellow, 
and  has  its  rays  arranged  in  a  neat  sym- 
metrical circle.  If  we  had  neyer  seen  or 
heard  of  a  daisy  before  we  should  call  it 
pretty  at  first  sight  none  the  less. 

Dr.  McCosh's  style  is  as  lucid,  vigorous, 
and  often  beautiful  as  of  old.  There  is  never 
any  doubt  as  to  his  meaning  nor  any  hesita- 
tion in  his  utterance.  As  to  the  meaning  of 
othersi  however,  he  is  not  always  equally 
clear.  Much  of  his  argument  against  the 
double- aspect  psychologists  really  hinges  upon 
his  inability  to  read  himself  into  their  position. 
He  constantly  accuses  them  of  materialism 
and  of  entirely  ignoring  the  subjective  side  of 
humanity.    Now  there  is  a  great  differ'*^'** 
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between  saying  that  A  and  B  co-exiat  in  strict 
parallelism  as  diverse  aspects  of  the  same 
reality,  and  saying  that  A  does,  not  exist  at 
all,  while  B  is  the  only  true  entity  in  the 
uniyerse.  But  this  difference  Dr.  McCosh 
and  his  school  will  not  for  a  moment  allow. 
If  any  man  asserts  that  the  white  side  of  the 
shield  is  but  the  obverse  of  the  black  side, 
they  at  once  accuse  him  of  asserting  that 
there  is  no  white  side  at  all,  and  of  degrading 
the  entire  shield  to  a  uniform  dead  level  of 
hopeless  blackness.  Obai^x  Allen. 


Crosby  Secords :  a  Cavalier* s  Note  Boole, 
Being  Notes,  Anecdotes,  and  Observations 
of  William  Blundell  of  Crosby,  Lancashire. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  Ellison  Gibson. 
(Longmans.) 

The  Blundells  have  owned  Crosby  from  a 
very  remote  period.  We  do  not  suppose 
that  anything  like  proof  could  be  given  that 
they  came  over  with  William  the  Norman, 
but  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  they  may 
have  done  so.  Blondell  is  a  Norman  name 
which  occurs  in  the  Boll  of  Battle  Abbey ;  but 
then  all  instructed  persons,  except  those  who 
make  a  trade  of  genealogy,  have  come  to  con- 
sider the  documents  which  go  under  that 
name  but  Tery  doubtful  evidence.  Whether 
the  Blundells  were  at  Hastings  or  not,  they 
are  certainly  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in 
Lancashire.  The  evidence  of  charters  carries 
them  back  to  the  days  of  the  second  Henry. 
At  the  Reformation  they,  like  many  other  of 
the  Lancashire  families,  adhered  to  the  older 
form  of  faith,  and  it  was  their  proud  boast  in 
the  seventeenth  century  that  none  of  the 
Blundells  of  Crosby  or  their  kin  had  ever 
conformed  to  the  Anglican  mode  of  worship. 
The  editor  gives  in  his  Preface  a  memoir  of 
the  father  of  William  Blundell,  who  wrote 
the  '^  Note  Book.'*  He  seemd  to  have  been 
a  zealous  and  worthy  man,  whose  whole  life 
was  made  bitter  to  him  on  account  of  his 
faith.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  his 
son,  the  note-maker,  though  his  sorrows  were 
in  part  the  result  of  his  taking  the  unsuccess- 
ful side  in  politics.  He  was  heart  and 
soul  a  Cavalier,  though  he  could  do  but 
little  active  work  for  the  cause  he  espoused, 
as  he  was  severely  wounded  in  an  attack  on 
Lancaster  in  the  early  part  of  1643,  and 
became  in  consequence  lame  for  life.  His 
early  retirement  from  military  service  did 
not  save  him  from  fines  and  confiscations 
during  the  interregnum  any  more  than  his 
well-known  ardent  loyalty  preserved  him 
from  persecution  as  a  '•  Papist  *'  when  the 
third  Stuart  king  came  back  to  misgovern 
us  for  a  season.  William  Blundell  must 
have  been  not  only  a  good  Christian  man, 
but  also  an  admirable  manager  of  his  property, 
or  the  family  would  have  been  absolutely 
ruined  by  what  he  had  to  undergo.  His 
education  seems  to  have  been  a  fair  one,  if 
not  of  the  highest  class.  He  evidently  knew 
Latin  well,  for  not  only  do  we  find  incidental 
notices  of  his  reading  books  in  that  language, 
but  on  occasion  he  spoke  it,  and  he  complains 
more  than  once  of  the  vile  form  the  language 
was  wont  to  assume  in  the  writings  of  some 
of  his  contemporaries.  French  he  did  not 
know  one  word  of  till  he  was  past  middle 
life,  and  it  speaks  well  for  bis  energy  and 


perseverance  that  he  began  to  learn  it  in  his 
fifty-eighth  year,  and  made  such  progress 
that  he  could  soon  fluently  read  French  books. 
We  evidently  have  not  the  whole  of 
William  Blundell's  notes  before  us,  but  from 
what  is  given  we  may  conclude  without  much 
hesitation  that  the  selection  has  been  wisely 
made.  Indeed,  if  there  be  room  for  fault- 
finding ttt  all  (which  we  doubt),  it  is  that 
certain  trivial  things,  from  common  printed 
books,  have  been  inserted  which  occupy  space 
needlessly.  The  bulk  of  the  notes  were 
certainly  well  worth  printing.  They  do  not, 
for  the  most  part,  relate,  as  the  title  might 
have  led  us  to  suppose,  to  the  actions  of 
William  Blundell  as  a  Cavalier,  but  are 
memoranda  jotted  down  from  day  to  day  of 
what  he  saw,  read,  or  had  heard  in  conversa- 
tion. There  is  very  little  of  a  theological  and 
nothing  of  a  controversial  nature  to  be  found, 
but  we  see  on  every  page  that  the  collection  is 
the  work  of  a  man  of  high  moral  tone  and  deep 
religious  feeling.  That  he  was  fond  of  harm- 
less gaiety  is  evident ;  but  that  he  shrank 
from  the  great  vices  of  the  age  with  almost 
womanly  detestation  comes  out  on  occasions 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Though  a  strict 
member  of  the  Latin  Church,  suffering  for  his 
faith  almost  daily,  he  seems  to  have  had  the 
pleasantest  relations  with  his  Protestant 
neighbours,  and  often  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  them.  The  hatred  of  duelling,  which 
was  a  distinctive  note  of  Puritanism,  did  not 
fail  to  attract  his  attention  and  win  his 
admiration.  <<  Col.  Daniel,"  he  says, 
«  who  had  been  a  soldier  for  the  Parliament  and 
Commonwealth  from  about  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  in  many  great  employments,  told  me 
that  during  the  whole  time  of  his  service  on 
that  side,  which  continued  till  the  King  came 
in  A.D.  1660,  he  never  knew  of  any  officers  in 
their  armies  that  ever  fought  a  single  duel, 
saviog  a  corporal  and  a  drummer.  The  cor- 
poral, having  killed  the  drummer,  was  pre« 
sently  hanged  at  Edinborough,  two  regiments 
being  drawn  up  for  that  purpoee." 

With  his  mind  no  doubt  full  of  the  nonsense 
his  neighbours  were  wont  to  talk  as  to  duel- 
ling being  a  proof  of  bravery,  he  adds,  "  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  denied  that  these  armies 
consisted  of  valiant  men."  The  Puritan 
colonel  might  have  gone  on  to  add  that 
though  Parliamentarian  officers  did  not  fight 
duels  it  was  not  for  lack  of  opportunity.  As 
an  instance  in  point,  we  may  remind  our 
readers  of  the  fact  that  Denzil  Holies  once 
gave  Ireton  a  challenge  near  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  when  the  latter  refused 
to  fight  him  Clarendon  affirms  that  Holies 
"  in  choler  pulled  him  by  the  nose."  Those 
who  understand  what  sort  of  men  Clarendon 
and  Holies  were  will  not  be  inclined  to  give 
credit  to  the  latter  part  of  the  story.  It  is 
now  quite  unimportant  to  us  to  discover 
which  of  the  two  invented  it,  but  we  may 
rest  assured  that  if  Holies  had  done  such  an 
act  he  would  have  brought  dire  punishment 
on  himself.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
that  drunkenness  was  more  distinctly  a  vice 
of  the  eighteenth  century  than  of  that  which 
preceded  it.  This  is  perhaps  an  error. 
Blundell  records  the  death  of  more  than  one 
person  who  was  challenged  and  shot  by  his 
host  because  he  refused  to  drink  as  deeply  as 
he  was  required. 
The  Note  Book  of  an  observant  man  whose  | 


mind  was  active  in  many  directions  cannot 
be  given  in  epitome.  We  may  skim  most 
novels  and  many  histories  and  yet  carry  away 
in  the  memory  nearly  everything  that  U 
worth  harbouring  there ;  but  in  these  Notos 
almost  every  paragraph  is  on  a  separate  eub- 
ject,  and  has  to  be  read  through  before  we 
know  whether  the  information  therein  be  or 
be  not  important.  A  fair  proportion  of  them 
contain  useful  things.  For  instance,  on  p. 
67  we  have  a  love  epistle — a  model  o!  its  kind, 
which  we  most  seriously  commend  to  the 
attention  of  all  persons  of  the  male  sex  who 
wish  to  perfect  their  style  in  that  proverbially 
difficult  branch  of  letters.  In  another 
place  we  have  directions  how  to  prepare 
gorse  as  a  food  for  cattle.  We  have 
other  witnesses  beside  Mr.  Blundell  to 
the  fact  that  the  branches  of  this  shrub 
have  been  used  in  this  country  as  fodder  fur 
ages,  but  it  is  not  amiss  that  his  mention  of 
it  should  be  noted,  for  we  have  recently 
heard  it  confidently  asserted  that  the  use  of 
gorse  as  a  cattle  food  in  England  was  unknown 
until  after  the  Peninsular  War,  when  Welling- 
ton's soldiers  imported  this  new  knowledge 
from  Spain. 

The  book  contains  some  important  evideoce 
derived  from  eye-witnesses  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Irish   were  treated  in   the  seventeenth 
century.    We  hear  of  an  English  'olergymsD, 
born  at  Wirral,  in  Cheshire,  but  beneficed  in 
Ireland,  who  one  Sunday  morning  killed  fifty- 
three  of  his  own  parishioners,  most  of  them 
women  and  children;     of  the  slaughter  of 
between  one  and  two  hundred  unarmed  Irish 
who  had  climbed  trees  for  safety ;  of  a  M^jor 
Morice  who  hanged  a  gentlewoman  heamsbe 
looked  •*  like  an  Irish  lady."     When  we  caJJ 
to  mind  crimes  of  which  these  are  a  speelmen, 
and  remember  over  how  long  a  period  t\vey 
continued  to  be  perpetrated,  we  can  forgive 
some  wildness  of  speech  in  certain  modem 
orators,  and  even  understand  how  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  there  are  men  in  Ireland  who  do 
not  set  a  high  value  on  Imuman  life. 

The  book  is  conscientiously  edited,  and  the 
notes,  as  far  as  we  hav«  been  able  to  test 
them,  extremely  accurate.      It   has  been  a 
mistake,  however,  to  modernise  the  spelling. 
Edwaed  Peacock. 


CXTBHEirr  LTTBEATUBB. 

Pbof.  Jebb*s  handy  little  book  on  Modem 
Greece  (Maomillan)  has  appeared  at  an  opportune 
moment.  Now  that  questions  relating  to  that 
country  occupy  such  a  large  plaoe  in  the  public 
mind,  and  are  so  freely  discussed  in  the  neva- 
papers,  there  are  many  persons  who  wiU  be  glad 
to  learn  something  more  about  its  antecedents,  to 
receive  trustworthy  informa^on  about  its  pre- 
sent condition,  and  to  be  able  to  judge  for 
themselves  whether  the  Greek  kingdom  u 
really  the  "spoilt  child  of  Europe,"  and 
whether  the  enthusiasm  of  fifty  years  ago  in  its 
favour,  which  was  aroused  thjroughout  Europe 
by  the  War  of  Independence,  was  anythiog 
more  than  a  fit  of  unreasoning  sentiment.  (H 
the  four  ohapters  which  make  up  the  volume, 
the  first  two  were  delivered  as  lectures, 
and  the  third  has  appeared  as  a  maga&ne 
article.  The  first,  which  is  the  most  important, 
sketches  the  history  of  the  Greek  nation  from 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  present 
day.  It  is,  of  course,  little  more  than  an  out- 
line, but  the  salient  points  are  brought  clearly 
out  to  view,  and  thus  the  reader  can  disoorer 
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not  only  the  oontinuity  of  the  Greek  race  and 
of  Greek  history,  but  also  the  pro^ss  of 
events  and  the  deTelopment  of  institutions  and 
social  influences  the  force  of  which  is  at  work 
at  the  present  day.  An  acquaintance  with  this 
is  aU-important  for  an  intelligent  judgment  of 
the  whole  question ;  and  without  a  knowledge 
in  particular  of  the  different  races  that  inhabit 
South-Eastem  Europe,  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  settled  in  the  country,  of 
their  national  organisation,  and  of  the  yiois- 
situdes  to  which  they  haye  been  exposed,  Eastera 
politics  are  an  insoluble  riddle.  The  Greeks 
themselyes  are  learning  more  and  more 
that  their  mediaeval  nistory,  which,  for 
a  while,  they  were  disposed  to  ignore, 
is  an  indispensable  link  in  the  chain  which  binds 
them  to  the  past;  and  their  critics,  whether 
friendly  or  unfriendly,  cannot  afford  to  dispense 
with  a  knowledgje  of  this  period.  The  second 
chapter,  which  is  an  account  of  a  tour  in 
Greece,  is  intended  primarily  to  illustrate  the 
chief  traits  of  the  aspect  and  condition  of  the 
ooontry  by  recording  a  traveller's  impressions. 
It  abounds  in  that  pleasant  combination  of 
modem  experiences  and  classical  associations 
which  constitutes  the  charm  of  a  journey  in 
Hellenic  lands.  The  third  treats  of  the  progress 
of  Greece,  and  contains  well-chosen  statistics  to 
illustrate  the  present  condition  and  future  i>ro3- 
pects  of  the  people.  The  last,  which  is  entitled 
"  Byron  in  Greece,"  recals  us  to  the  time  of  the 
heroic  struggle  by  which  the  Greeks  obtained 
their  freedom,  and  brings  out  promineotly  t.o 
Tiew  the  Englishman  whose  participation  in 
their  cause,  and  early  death  on  their  soil,  did  so 
much  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  Europe  in  their 
behalf.  Prof.  Jebb  rightly  lays  stress  on  the 
shrewd  and  practical  views  of  Byron  in  the 
matter,  and  his  insight  into  the  strong  and 
weak  points  of  the  Greek  chaxacter.  His  being 
a  poet  and  his  fervid  temperament  have  caused 
this  to  be  ignored ;  but  Einlay,  the  historian, 
who  was  constantly  in  his  company  during  his 
residence  in  Greece,  was  fully  aware  of  this.  He 
said  of  him: — 

"  It  seemed  as  if  two  different  sonls  oocnpied  his 
body  alternately.  One  was  feminine,  and  fall  of 
sympathy  ;  the  other  mtscaUne,  and  oharaoteriaed 
by  clear  jud^ent,  and  by  a  rare  power  of  present- 
ing for  consideration  those  facts  only  which  were 
reqaired  for  forming  a  decision.  .  .  .  Ko 
stranger  estimated  the  character  of  the  Greeks 
\  correctly  than  Lord  Byron." 


We  shall  be  elad  if  Prof.  JebVs  sketch  recals 
attention  to  the  (must  we  say  it  P)  half-forgotten 
works  of  one  of  our  greatest  poets. 

Life  of  the  Prince  Imperial  of  France.  With 
Portrait.  Compiled  by  Ellen  Barlee.  (Griffith 
and  Farran.)  It  was  inevitable  that  the  flood  of 
sentiment  evoked  last  year  by  the  pitiful  death 
of  the  young  Prince  should  be  registered  in 
some  such  permanent  form  as  this ;  and  it  is  no 
less  fitting  that  the  would-be  biographer  should 
be  a  woman.  The  publishers  luive  done  their 
best  to  render  the  book  handsome,  both  inside 
and  out;  but  otherwise  it  has  little  claim  to 
rank  with  literature.  The  mythopoetic  faculty 
has  already  been  busy  with  the  name  of  one 
whose  actual  life  was  more  strange  than  fiction 
itself.  The  episode  of  M.  Begoier  in  connexion 
with  the  Sie^e  of  Metz  here  appears  in  a  new 
and  highly  improbable  form.  The  story  of  a 
barebacked  steed  (p.  221}  has  similarly  been 
coloured  by  imagination.  This  horse,  we  may 
add,  did  not  belongto  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
but  was  one  of  Mr.  Drew's  stud  of  Clydesdales, 
inspected  by  the  Prince  Imperial  one  Sunday 
afternoon  when  on  a  visit  to  the  Duke  in  Scot- 
land. These,  however,  are  details.  But  what 
are  we  to  say  of  the  historical  perception  of  a 
writer  who  can  see  nothing  but  a  domestic 
drama  in  the  Franco-German  War,  a  ti*aitor  in 
TrochDi  and  cowigrds  ia  tl^e  defeadere  of  Paris  P 


After  this  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
some  Englishmen  should  be  unwilling  to  en- 
shrine the  Napoleonic  legend  within  the  walls 
of  Westminster  Abbey. 

India,  Paet  and  Present.  With  Minor  Essays 
on  Cognate  Subjects.  By  Shoshee  Chunder 
Duti  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  The  sluggish 
mind  of  the  critic  stands  aghast  at  the  literary 
productiveness  of  this  Indian  gentleman.  Our 
shelves  already  support  three  considerable 
volumes  of  his  manufdoture,  and  here  is  a 
fourth  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages.  It  consists 
of  a  collection  of  essays  of  very  various  degrees 
of  merit.  Those  dealing  with  the  early  history 
of  India  have  no  intrinsic  value  ;  but  when  the 
Babu  comes  to  the  present  condition  of  Bengal, 
his  facts  and  his  criticism  are  equally  valuable. 
There  is  a  fashion  just  now  to  despise  native 
opinion,  and  to  assert  that  its  mouthpieces  are 
not  truly  representative.  This  is  always  the 
argument  of  a  governing  class;  and  the 
measure  of  truth  in  it  can  easily  be  discounted 
by  an  impartial  reader.  What  we  really  want 
to  get  at  is  both  sides  of  the  case.  It  is  not 
enough  that  our  Indian  service  should  be  pure 
in  its  motives.  It  is  scarcely  less  important  to 
know  how  far  its  policy  adapts  itself  to  native 
ideas,  and  avoids  friction  in  working.  We  have 
taught  the  natives  our  language ;  and  our 
profit  On  it  is  that  they  know  how  to  criticise 
in  good  round  terms.  Some  of  the  Babu*s 
objections  may  seem  to  us  unjust  and  far- 
fetched, but  they  are  no  less  interesting  on  that 
account.  He  concludes  his  book  with  an  ex- 
position of  his  religious  opinions,  which  we  can 
only  describe  as  theosophic. 

A  Winter  Tour  through  India,  Burmah,  and 
the  Straits,  By  H.  E.  Falk.  (Longmans.) 
When  read  in  connexion  with  the  preceding, 
this  littie  brochure  almost  obtains  political 
importance.  It  fairly  represents  the  opinions 
of  the  ordinary  Englishman  of  the  last  genera- 
tion, who  could  never  understand  why  India 
could  not  be  made  to  pay  {i.e.,  pay  England} 
better.  To  Mr.  Falk,  India  is  merely  a  field 
for  English  commerce,  English  capital,  and 
English  enterprise.  If  the  natives  do  not 
regard  their  own  country  from  the  same  point 
of  view,  that  is  only  the  result  of  original  sin. 
We  are  glad,  however,  to  vouch  Mr.  Falk  as 
witness  to  the  <*  general  tmpopularity  which 
the  Government  of  India  at  present  labours 
under,  as  compared  with  the  full  tide  of  well- 
deserved  popidarity  under  Lord  Norfchbrook's 
rule." 

Folkdiktning.  Samlad  och  upptecknad  i  Skdne. 
Af  Eva  Wigstrom.  (Kubenhavn.)  This  col- 
lection of  popular  fiction  is  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  stock  of  folk-lore,  carefully  brought 
together  from  one  province,  Scon^.  in  South 
Sweden.  First  we  have  forty  ballads,  local 
variants.  Then  a  large  group  (pp.  81-241)  of 
local  legends,  superstitions,  &c.,  many  of  them 
of  great  value,  some  quite  peculiar  to  this 
Swedish  district.  These  are  followed  by  eight 
popular  tales  of  the  kind  published  in  1844-49 
by  Oavallius  and  Stephens.  AU  this  is  in  the 
Swedish  book-language.  But  next  we  have 
riddles  and  proverbs,  &c.,  in  the  Sconian  dialect. 
Last  come  dances,  games,  and  lullabies  in  the 
ordinary  Swedish.  There  is  much  excellent 
material  here  for  students  of  Scando-Gothic 
popular  archaeology.  In  another  generation 
the  greater  part  will  have  disappeared,  so  rapid 
is  the  progress  of  *'  the  new  learning  "  in  S treden, 
as  elsewhere. 

Lettree  et  Mimoires  de  Marie,  Reine  d* Angle- 
terre,  Epouee  de  Ouillaume  III,  (La  Ha^e : 
Martinus  Nijhoff ;  London :  Nutt.)  This 
pleasing  collection  of  letters,  edited  by  the 
Countess  Bentinck,  throws  a  deeper  light  on  the 
character  of  Queen  Mary.  It  displays  in  every 
page  her  devotion  for  the  reli^on  in  which  she 


had  been  educated,  and  her  love  of  theological 
controversy,  in  which,  as  she  herself  confesses, 
she  was  better  versed  than  most  of  her  sex. 
The  freshest  and  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
work  consists  of  a  diary  of  her  life  in  1688,  the 
anxious  period  spent  by  the  Prince  of  Orange 
in  preparing  for  his  expedition  to  England. 
It  is  evident  from  the  letters  of  her  sister  Anne 
that  the  popular  distrust  in  the  legitimacy  of 
the  Old  Pretender  was  shared  by  the  daughters 
of  James  II.  Queen  Mary  sent  to  the  Princess 
Anne  a  series  of  searching  questions  on  the 
condition  of  her  stepmother  and  on  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  birth  of  her  half-brother. 
They  are  fully  answered  by  the  Princess,  and 
the  answers  probably  contain  the  most  authentic 
information  we  possess  on  an  event  which  pre- 
cipitated the  ruin  of  James.  His  reckless  infatua- 
tion and  ignorance  of  the  intensity  of  the  popular 
feeling  in  England  are  manifested  in  tne  first 
letter  of  the  collection.  The  sentiments  with 
which  his  counsellors  were  regarded  did  not 
lose  in  force  in  their  transmission  to  the  Court 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  by  his  sister-in-law. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  Princess  Anne 
held  Lord  Sunderland  or  his  wife  in  greater 
detestation.  These  letters  and  papers  certainly 
repay  perusal. 

Episodes  of  Anglo-Indian  History.  By  W.  H. 
Davenport  Adams.  (Marlborough.)  We  grant 
Mr.  Davenport  Adams'  premiss  that  **the 
English  public  know  littie  of  India ;  *'  and  we 
are  further  ready  to  admit  that,  so  far  as  literary 
industry  and  a  popular  style  go,  he  has  himself 
some  qualifications  to  stand  forth  as  their 
instructor.  But  unfortunately  he  has  somewhat 
misunderstood  the  character  of  English  ignor- 
ance, and  has  thus  been  led  into  the  wrong  path 
of  study.  It  is  the  history  of  the  Indian  people 
about  which  we  know  little  or  nothing.  Of 
Anglo-Indian  history  and  of  British  battie-fields 
we  are  fairly  well  informed.  It  is  quite  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  episodes  of  the  Mutiny 
are  not  as  much  common  knowledge  as  those  of 
the  Crimean  War.  The  conquest  of  India  has 
been  told  and  retold  to  the  glorification  of 
British  valour.  But  if  we  are  not  wrong, 
popular  interest  has  shifted,  or  is  now  in  process 
of  shifting,  to  another  aspect  of  the  matter. 
The  public  are  beginning  to  care  more  about 
the  condition  of  the  Indian  cultivator  than  about 
**the  scientific  frontier."  Here,  however,  Mr. 
Davenport  Adams  fails  his  readers  altogether. 
Probably  he  was  judicious  in  keeping  silence 
where  he  knew  nothing,  for  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  quantity  of  absurd  misprints  which 
occur  that  his  acquaintance  with  Indian  history 
has  been  but  rapidly  acquired  at  second  hand. 
Altogether,  we  inclme  to  think  that  his  work 
would  have  been  equally  attractive,  and  no  less 
trustworthy,  if  it  did  not  affect  the  garb  of 
history,  bat  had  baen  thrown  into  the  form  of 
military  fiction. 

A  Handbook  of  Parliamentary  Procedure.  By 
Henry  W.  Lucy.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
This  little  book  fairly  answers  its  object  as 
being  "  an  attempt  to  describe,  in  simple  lan- 
guage and  within  moderate  compass,  the 
manner  in  which  business  is  conduoted  in  the 
House  of  Commons.''  The  present  time,  how- 
ever, seems  scarcely  appropriate  to  hold  up  our 
parliamentary  procedure  a^  a  model  to  be 
imitated.  It  would  have  been  more  to  the 
point,  though  it  would  have  taken  more  labour, 
to  institute  a  comparison  between  our  own 
system  and  the  Continental  system  as  typified 
in  France,  or  that  followed  in  the  United 
States.  The  ideal  rules  for  governing  and 
limiting  parliamentary  debate  have  yet  to  be 
discovered.  Mr.  Lucy,  however,  has  accom- 
plished in  a  way  that  ii  both  adequate  and 
interesting  the  minor  task  which  he  has  under- 
taken. 

land  my^roj^my;  or,  the  Ejrperiences  of  an 
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Owner  in  Dealing  with  his  Legal  Estate,  By 
Yeraz.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  The  title  of  this 
book  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  written  by 
a  layman.  Not  that  it  is  on  that  account  the 
less  useful  as  a  contribution  to  the  reform  of 
our  land  laws.  Until  the  public  take  the  matter 
up  in  earnest,  the  dead  weight  of  professional 
obstructiyeness  will  maintain  the  existing  state 
of  things.  In  the  meantime,  satire  is  not  the 
least  effective  weapon  that  can  be  used,  and  we 
think  that  *'  Yerax  "  might  have  gained  a  wider 
audience  if  he  had  conmied  himself  to  the  tale 
of  his  own  experiences,  and  left  practical  sug- 
gestions alone. 

The  New  Parliament,  1880.  By  William 
Saunders.  (Cassell,  Fetter,  Oalpin  and  Oo.) 
A  book  like  this  shows  the  rapidity  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live.  Only  a  few  weeks  have 
passed  since  the  members  of  the  new  Parlia* 
ment  mot  together  for  the  first  time  in  the 
newness  of  life  at  St.  Stephen's,  but  the  interval 
is  long  enough  for  an  enthusiastic  politician  to 
draw  up  a  summary  of  the  last  electoral  cam- 
paign, from  the  speech  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
announcing  the  death  of  the  old  Parliament,  to 
the  formation  of  the  new  Ministry.  But  for 
the  circumstance  that  the  position  of  Mr. 
Saunders  in  connexion  with  a  great  centre  of 
telegraphic  news  enabled  him  to  collect  with 
more  than  ordinary  speed  a  mass  of  facts  on 
the  recent  struggle  for  ascendency  by  means  of 
*^  moral  attributes,"  the  publication  of  this 
volume  must  necessarily  have  been  deferred. 
The  addresses  of  the  chief  members  of  the  late 
and  present  Governments,  and  the  abstracts  of 
the  speeches  delivered  by  the  leaders  of  political 
opinion,  will  possess  more  than  a  fleeting  value. 
Lord  Hartington  was  the  most  active  speaker  on 
behalf  of  the  Liberals.  He  delivered  twenty- 
four  speeches,  the  present  Prime  Minister  con- 
tenting himself  with  fifteen.  Mr.  Saunders 
may  be  congratulated  on  the  completeness  of 
the  information  which  he  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  on  the  lives  of  the  new  members. 
Barely  indeed  has  a  Parliament  been  returned 
numbering  in  its  ranks  more  men  of  culture 
and  character.  Cedant  arma  iogae.  The 
warriors  have  passed  away,  and  their  places 
are  occupied  with  followers  of  the  law  and  ihe 
press.  The  compiler  of  this  work  deserves 
considerable  credit  for  the  energetic  spirit  with 
which  he  has  obtained  and  digested  his  facts 
and  his  figures. 

The  late  Mr.  Townshend  Mayer  republished 
very  opportunely  his  enquiry  as  to  Who  was  the 
Founder  of  Sunday  Schools  ?  (Moxon).  He 
enters  into  the  matter  very  minutely,  and 
proves  by  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Bev. 
Thomas  Stock,  Hector  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  St.  Aldate,  Gloucester,  has  at  least  an 
equal  claim  with  Mr.  Robert  Baikes  to  be 
regarded  as  the  originator  of  the  system. 
The  first  Sunday-school  in  Gloucester  was 
opened  by  these  two  gentlemen  in  1780,  and 
thus  the  present  year  is  rightlv  styled  the 
centenary  of  the  institution.  Whether  it  has 
fulfilled  all  the  anticipations  of  its  first  founders 
is  a  question  which  we  doubt  not  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  all  its  bearings  at  the  approaching 
festival. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

A  yoLnas  of  collected  lectures  and  essays  on 
education,  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Payne,  for- 
merly Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Edu- 
cation at  the  College  of  Preceptors,  will  shortiv 
appear,  with  an  introduction  by  the  Bev.  B.  H. 
Quick.  It  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Long- 
mans. 

Mr.  H.  a.  Booebs,  who  has  for  many  years 
been  collecting  prints  and  notices  about  London 
Bridge  Old  and  New,  has  now  placed  his  collec- 
tion—Thomson's Ohronides  of  the  Bridge  inter- 


leaved — in  five  volumes  folio,  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Albert  Jackson,  224  Great  Portland  Street, 
for  sale.  The  price  asked  is  175  guineas,  which 
includes  the  right  of  publication  of  all  the  new 
material  got  together  by  Mr.  Bogers. 

It  appears  that  the  discovery  by  the  Padre 
F.  Fita,  lately  announced  in  the  Bevista  Euskara^ 
of  a  Basco-Navarrais  dictionary  of  the  twelfth 
century  is  really  limited  to  a  vocabulary  of 
some  twenty  Basque  words ;  but  even  these  are 
important,  as  they  show  no  variation  from  the 
actual  dialect. 

Mr.  David  Boons  will  issue  next  week  a 
new  illustrated  work,  by  Mr.  Edward  Walford, 
entitled  Holidays  in  Home  Counties.  It  will  form 
a  companion  volume  to  his  Pleasant  Days  in 
Pleasant  Places,  published  two  years  ago. 

Walt  Whitmak  is  at  present  on  a  visit  to 
Canada,  where  he  is  the  guest  of  Dr.  B.  M. 
Bucke,  of  London,  Out.  iJr.  Bucke  is  engaged 
on  a  Study  of  Whitman,  his  life  and  his  genius, 
and  desires  to  receive  communications  from 
those  personally  acquainted  with  the  poet.  On 
its  way  a  Canadian  reporter  boazded  the  express 
train  and  interviewed  Mr.  Whitman,  who  cour- 
teously received  him. 

''The  first  copy  of  Leaves  qfOrass yMoh  I  wrote," 
said  Whitman,  "  I  threw  into  the  sea.  I  said  to 
myself,  'What  better  is  this  than  ten  thoosand 
other  poems  ? '  and  tore  it  np.  I  knew  I  had  an 
idea  that  had  not  been  expressed  by  other  poets,  so 
I  tried  three  or  four  more  times,  until  at  last  the 
iilnstrions  work— I  may  say— appeared." 

Of  books,  Whitman  likes  Walter  Scott's  best, 
and,  in  chief,  The  Heart  of  Midlothian.  George 
Sand  is  a  great  favourite  with  him. 
**I  am  not  an  admirer  of  Diokens,  but  eaeOy  see 
why  his  works  take,  and  ought  to  take.  At  the 
same  time,  I  would  not  like  to  go  on  record  ss  not 
being  an  admirer  of  Diokens,  Bret  Harte,  and  that 
class  of  humorists.  They  offend  my  democracy, 
however.  They  present  the  most  of  working  people 
in  a  kind  of  deUrium  tremens  spirit." 

Whitman  is  still  lame  from  his  paralytic  stroke, 
but  is  cheerful,  rosy-cheeked,  and  with  un- 
dimmed  blue  eyes. 

The  Correspondence  of  the  Bussian  historian, 
Michael  Pogodin,  with  Schafarik,  Kopitar,  and 
the  chief  Slavists  of  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century  has  just  been  published  at  Moscow 
under  the  editorship  of  M.  Nil  Popov.  The 
contents  of  the  three  volumes  are  of  a  highly 
interesting  character. 

Nature^s  Bye-paths:  a  Series  of  Becreaiive 
Papers  in  Natural  History,  is  the  title  of  a  new 
volume  by  Dr.  J.  R  Taylor,  editor  of  Science 
Oossip,  which  Mr.  Bogue  has  in  the  press. 

A  Catalogue  of  Works  relating  to  William 
Shakespeare  and  his  Writings  in  the  Barton  Col' 
lection,  Boston  Public  Library,  by  James  Mas- 
carene  Hubbard,  has  been  issued.  It  consists 
of  227  pages,  a  work  of  much  labour,  and 
admirably  executed.  The  books  are  both  cata- 
logued under  authors'  names  and  grouped 
under  subjects,  and  thus  it  becomes  doubly 
useful. 

The  new  Bussian  Minister  of  Worship  and 
Education,  von  Saburoff,  has  bestowea  the 
title  of  an  honorary  correspondent  of  the  Bus- 
sian Educational  Ministry  upon  Prof.  Michaud, 
of  the  Old-Catholic  Theological  Faculty  in  the 
University  of  Bern.  Prof.  Michaud's  work  on 
the  Seven  Oecumenical  Councils  is  regarded  as 
a  classic  in  Bussia,  and  it  was  introduced  by 
Count  Tolstoy,  Saburoff*s  predecessor,  into  the 
clerical  seminaries  of  the  Bussian  empire. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  have 
awarded  medals  to  the  following  gentlemen  for 
papers  read  during  the  session  which  is  just 
over :— Major-Gen.  H.  Y.  D.  Scott,  C.B.,  F.B.S., 
for  his  paper  on  **  Suggestions  for  Dealing  with 
the  Sewage  of   X^u4on|"    Vr*  A.  Jt  Ellis, 


F.B.S.,  for  his  paper  on  "The  History  of 
Musical  Pitch ; "  Mr.  John  Sparkes,  for  hia 
paper  on  "  Becent  Advances  in  the  Production 
of  Lambeth  Art  Pottery;"  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Wheatley,  F.S.A.,  for  his  paper  on  "The 
History  and  Art  of  Bookbinding;'*  Mr.  W. 
Holman  Hunt,  for  his  paper  on  ''  The  Present 
System  of  obtaining  Materials  in  Use  by  Artist 
Painters,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Old 
Masters ; "  Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher,  for  his  paper 
on  **  Becent  Improvements  in  Gim  Furnaces  for 
Domestio  and  Laboratory  Purposes;**  Mr. 
John  0.  Morton,  for  his  paper  on  "  liie  Last 
Forty  Years  of  Agricultural  Experience;" 
Prof.  Heaton,  F.  (J.  S.,  for  his  paper  on 
*<Ba]main's  Luminous  Paint;'*  Capt.  Abney, 
B.E.,  F.B.S.,  for  bis  paper  on  '<  Becent  Advances 
in  the  Science  of  Photography," 

Mb.  H.  H.  Moboan,  editor  of  Th^  Western, 
has  published  at  St.  Louis  (Jones  and  Co.)  s 
volume  entitled  Topical  ShaJcespeariana-^^  col- 
lection of  English  books,  &c.,  on  Shakspere, 
arranged  under  headings  to  facilitate  roTerenoe 
to  special  subjects  of  investigation.  Some  itenu 
not  given  in  Lowndes,  Allibone,  and  Thimm 
will  be  found  in  it  The  volume  is  interiesTed 
for  the  introduction  of  MS.  additions. 

The  special  meeting  of  the  Philological 
Society  for  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Henry  Sweet's 
lists  of  words  in  reformed  spelling  is  fixed  for 
Friday,  July  9, 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Henry  Ward*s  eompari. 
son  of  Chaucer's  **  Knight's  Tale"  with  Booosc- 
cio*s  Teseide  and  Statius'  Thebais  will  go  to  the 
printer  n^xt  week  for  the  Chaucer  Society. 

Who  in  the  present  century  has  modernised, 
single-handed,  the  whole  of  Chaucer's  CanUr- 
bury  Tales,  together  with  the  "Tsle  of 
Gamelyn"  and  the  "Tale  of  Beryn"?  Rof. 
Dowden  has  obtained  a  quaxto  volume  of  MS., 
lettered  *<  Cbaucer's  Canterbury  Tftlss  Modera- 
ised,  YoL  2,"  containing  the  second  hslf  of  raob 
a  version  of  Chaucer — ^probably  over  12,000 
lines.  Neither  the  writer's  name  noi  that  of 
any  former  owner  appears  in  the  Volome.  The 
water-mark  of  the  paper  is  1811.  The  vsiis&ns 
of  metre  in  Chaucer  are  followed  by  the  vriter. 
The  following  is  a  speoimen  from  the  '*PrioraM 
Tale  "  of  the  little  mutyr  in  Ana :— 

"  Among  these  children  was  a  widow's  ion, 
A  little  sproat  of  clerkships  seven  years  old. 
Whose  daily  joy  it  was  to  sohool  to  ran ; 
And,  if  he  chanced  an  image  to  behold 
Of  Christ's  blest  mother,  as  he  had  been  told 
He  ought,  he  never  failed  to  kneel  and  isy 
An  Ave  Mari%  as  he  past  the  way. 

•  •  •  •  « 

"  Before  the  altar,  while  the  mass  was  saying, 
Stretoh'd  on  his  bier  the  little  martyr  lay ; 
Which  o'er,  the  fathers,  without  more  delaying, 
Proceed  to  have  the  body  clad  in  day ; 
Bat  lo  1  no  sooner  was  the  holy  spray 
Upon  him  sprinkled,  than  once  more  hia  toogae 
He  mov'd,  and  Alma  Bedemptoris  song." 

Where  is  the  first  volume  of  this  nineteenth- 
century  Chaucer  to  be  found  f 

In  his  Forewords  to  the  second  quarto  of 
Hamlet  (1604)  in  Mr.  Griggs's  series  of  fac- 
similes, Mr.  ^umivall  shows  how  much  more 
important  for  the  diaraoter  of  Hamlet  and  the 
play  the  second  quarto  ii  than  the  first  folio. 
He  attacks  the  view  of  the  Clarendon  Press 
editors  that  so  large  a  part  of  the  firat  quarto 
is  due  to  the  writer  of  the  old  Revenge  Ilandd, 
and  contends  that  Shakspere  was  the  creator, 
and  not  merely  the  painter  and  glazier,  of  the 
Hamlet  we  all  know ;  for  all  the  main  lines  of 
both  character  and  play  are  in  quarto  1.  H^ 
shows  in  how  great  need  of  some  "  eign-post  cri- 
ticism" the  denouncers  of  it  stand  in  this  matter. 
He  turns  against  his  opponents  their  argument 
from  the  folio  that  the  first  quarto  was  not  a 
first  8ket|^^^^gyi4^^(y^f^»t  ^^ 
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folio  eridence  is  in  faTonr  of  the  first  sketch. 
The  book  will  be  ready  on  July  1. 

De.  B.  W.  Eichabdsow,  P.BS.,  oontribntes 
an  article  entitled  '*Food  Thrift"  to  the  Jaly 
nnmber  of  Modem  Thattghi.  The  article  will, 
we  are  informed,  include  the  substance  of  the 
address  delivered  by  Dr.  Bichardson  at  the 
Mansion  House  Oonference  on  Thrift. 

SiBHENBYBABSLY,E.O.B.,F.B.S.,Sir  Joseph 
Fayrer,  O.0.S.L,  P.B.S.,  Mr.  J.  B.  Howard, 
F.B.S.,  Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman,  F.B.S.,  the  Bishop 
of  Bedford,  and  Bishop  Ferry,  being  members, 
haye  been  elected  to  the  vacant  seats  on  the 
council  of  the  Victoria  (Philosophical)  Institute. 

There  has  just  been  published  at  Biohmond, 
Virginia,  a  somewhat  novel  work,  entitled 
ffousdeeejfing  in  Old  Virginia.  It  contains  con- 
tributions from  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  ladies  in  Virginia  and  her  sister  States 
distininiished  for  their  skill  in  the  culinary  art 
and  otiier  branehes  of  domestic  economy.  The 
work  is  edited  by  Mrs.  Marion  Cabell  Tyree. 

The  Li/e  and  Letters  of  Horace  Buehnell,  D.D., 
will  shortly  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Harper, 
Brothers  and  Co.,  of  New  York, 

Messes.  Cecil  Beooks  aed  Co.  will  shortly 
issue  a  midsummer  annual  under  the  title  of 
The  Sditor^B  BoXf  containing  contributions  by 
Bret  Harte,  F.  C.  Bnmand,  Florence  Marryat, 
Bichard  Dowling,  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  and 
others ;  also  a  portrait  of  Bret  Harte,  by  Frank 
Miles ;  and  an  original  pen-and-ink  sketch  of 
Thackeray's  reproduced  mfaaimile. 

The  Bauegna  Settimanale  announces  the 
vpeedy  publication  &t  Naples  (tip.  Giaunini) 
of  the  Oodex  Diplomaticus  Ducati  Neapolitani. 
The  volume,  which  will  be  copiously  illustrated 
and  annotated,  is  printed  at  the  charge  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Naples. 

M.  Heiou  Testaed  will  bring  out  shortly  a 
second  edition  of  his  Eseai  sur  la  Vie  et  lee 
Q^avree  de  Thiodore  Parker,  revised  and  re- 
written expressly  for  the  Biblioth^que  2iilon 
(Verviers). 

The  New  Parliameni,  by  Mr.  William 
Saunders,  is  already  reprinting,  and  the  second 
edition  will  be  ready  early  next  month. 

Doe  Maeiano  Aotjilo,  head  of  the  provincial 
library  of  Barcelona,  has  in  preparation  a  new 
edition  of  the  works  of  Ausias-March,  the  great 
Valencian  Troubadour  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
His  various  wills,  containing  many  iuterestlog 
details  of  the  poet's  life,  were  discovered  some 
years  ago,  and,  with  other  fresh  matter,  will  be 
made  use  of  for  this  edition. 

Mbabes.  Veit  and  Co.,  of  Leipzig,  propose 
to  publish  shortly,  under  the  editorship  of 
Prof.  G.  Watteobach,  the  first  part  of  a  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  Jafi'(^'s  Begesta  Pontificum 
Jiomanorum, 

Messes.  Geoeob  Bell  xstd  Sons  will  shortly 
publish,  under  the  titie  of  The  Condition  of 
rTationay  a  translation  of  G.  Fr.  Kolb*s  Com' 
parative  Btatistice,  The  work  has  been  trans- 
Idted,  edited,  and  brought  down  to  the  present 
time  from  authentic  documents  by  Mrs.  Brewer, 
with  Kolb*s  personal  supervision  of  the  proof. 
sheets.  Original  notes  on  the  precious  metals 
have  been  contributed  by  Mr.  Streeter,  author 
of  Precioui  Stones  and  Oems,  &c. 

We  have  received  an  AJphahetical  Mantial  of 
Blottrpipe  AnaJyaie,  by  Lieut. -Col.  W.  A,  Boss 
(Triibner) ;  The  Centenary  Commemoration  of  the 
Birth  of  Dr.  William  EUery  Channing  (British 
and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association) ;  Science  a 
Stronghold  of  Belief,  by  Bichard  Budd  Fainter, 
M.D.  (i^ampson  Low  and  Co.) ;  Practical  Hinte 
for  Pupil  Teachers  on  Class  Management,  by 
James  Saundeis,  fourth  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged  (Laurie);  Life:  its  true  Genesis,  by 


B.  W.  Wright  (Putnam);  Le  Belle  Arti  a 
Torino,  da  F.  Filippi  (Milano:  Ottino);  The 
Kinder 'Onrten,  by  Emily  Shirreff,  second 
edition  (Sonnenschein  and  Allen);  Change- 
ringing  disoiiangled,  by  the  Be  v.  Wool  more 
Wigram,  M.A.,  second  edition  (Bell) ;  Histoire 
Qrejcque^  par  Ernest  Curtius,  traduite  par  A. 
Bouchd  Ledercq,  fasc  1  (Paris :  Leroux) ;  &c. 


THE  EAEL  OF  MAECHE8TEE  AED  OLTVEE 
OEOMWELL. 

Mes.  Eybeett  Geeen,  in  calendaring  the 
Domestic  State  Papers  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  Protectorate,  has  come  across  a  misplaced 
bundle  of  examinations  relating  to  the  complaint 
brought  by  Cromwell  against  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester in  1644.  Cromwell's  own  deposition  is 
as  follows  :— 

"Tuesday,  10»»«  lOfcb.  1644. 
"Leiutenant  Generall  Crumwell  sayth, — 
"That  the  kings  armte  marchiog  from  Dannington 
Castle  and  being  drawen  up  on  Winterborne  heath, 
the  army  beloiu^ng  to  the  Parlement  drew  ont  of 
the  towne  of  Newbenry  and  Newberry  feild  into 
Shawfeild  about  a  mile  from  the  kings  army,  and 
tiie  Earle  of  Manchester  with  diverse  of  the  cheife 
offioers  having  viewed  the  same  did  a  little  after 
repayre  into  a  cottage  in  or  neere  the  said  feild  to 
consult  whab  to  doe,  and  amongst  other  debates  it 
was  urged  by  this  examinante  that  if  wee  shonld 
beate  the  kings  army  it  would  hinder  his  affayres 
in  France  and  might  prevent  the  comming  of 
French  foroes  into  this  kmgdome,  which  wee  heard 
was  indeavonred  ;  to  which  his  lordshippe  gave 
answer  that  he  did  assure  them,  meaning  the  coun- 
cell  of  warre  then  present,  there  was  noe  such 
thtnff  as  any  forces  to  be  brought  from  Franoe, 
whi&  nndeiiakiog  of  his  lordshippe  this  examinante 
wondered  at,  ooosiderioge  whatt  hee,  this  exami- 
nante had  beard  concerning  endeavours  of  that 
nature,  and  this  examinante  still  pressing  towards 
engagement  .his  lordshippe  urged  further  that  hee 
was  against  fighting,  giving  this  as  his  reason  and 
saying  that  if  wee  should  beate  the  king  never  soe 
often,  yet  he  would  be  king  still  and  his  posterity ; 
but  if  hee  should  beate  us  but  once,  we  must  be 
hanged,  and  our  poeterity  undone,  or  words  to  that 
effect;  to  which  this  examinante  replyed  that,  if 
this  principle  was  true,  it  eondenmed  all  our  former 
fighting  as  foolish,  and  was  an  argument  against 
fighting  for  the  future,  and  a  ground  for  making  a 
peace  how  dishonourable  soever. 

"Olivee  Ceouwell." 


ILAaAZDTES  AED  EEVIEWS. 

The  first  two  parts  of  the  Souih  African  Folk- 
lore Journal  contain  five  stories.  The  first 
describes  how  two  chiefs  escaped  from  the 
hands  of  cannibals.  The  second  illustrates  a 
Secoana  maxim  to  the  effect  that "  Much  search- 
ing disturbs  things  that  were  lying  still.**  In 
the  third  a  slaughtered  ox  is  brought  to  life  by 
an  incantation,  and  in  the  fourth  another  ox  is 
devoured  by  '*  the  ancestral  spirits  *'  during  the 
absence  of  its  slayers.  The  firth  tells  *'  how  the 
children  of  the  iBafurutsi  separated  from  their 
fathers."  A.mong  the  other  papers  are  "A 
Draught  Sketch  for  an  Anthropological  In- 
stitute," by  the  late  Dr.  Bleek,  and  three 
articles  on  South  African  customs  and  beliefs. 
Some  of  the  Zulu  peculiarities  described  by  Mrs. 
Hugh  Lancaster  Carbutt  are  worthy  of  notice. 
When  a  child  is  about  ten  days  old  it  is  par- 
tially buried  "  at  a  spot,  or  beneath  some  tree, 
that  has  been  struck  by  lightning,"  in  order 
that  it  may  render  it  courageous.  When  diseases 
are  prevalent,  "all  the  girls  and  unmarried 
women  of  a  kraal  rise  early  in  the  morning, 
dress  themselves  entirely  in  their  brothers'  skins, 
and  taking  their  '  knobkerries '  and  sticks,  open 
the  cattle  pen  or  kraal,  and  drive  the  cattle 
away  from  the  vicinity  of  the  homestead,"  not 
returning  till  sunset.  "  No  one  of  the  opposite 
sex  darea  to  go  near  the  girls  on  this  day,"  a 


fact  which  closely  links  the  Zulu  remedy  with 
that  employed  in  Eussia  to  avert  a  cattle 
plague.  Mrs.  Carbutt  does  not  think  that  the 
Zulus  "actually  kill  a  deformed  child  in  cold 
blood."  But  she  knew  of  a  case  in  which  the 
father  of  a  small  cripple  left  it  in  the  forest  by 
the  side  of  a  kid,  which  he  tied  up  beside  a 
leopard's  hiding-place.  Zulu  babies  receive 
their  ''great "  or  true  name  a  few  weeks  after 
their  birth.  But  they  are  also  called  by  many 
nicknames,  or  **  names  of  mischief,"  according 
to  the  course  of  events.  "  This  year,  for  in- 
stance, many  children  will  receive  the  name  of 
Cetshwayo,  or  of  some  batUe-field  or  impi." 
Both  the  Kaffirs  and  the  Bayeye  believe  that 
''  at  the  creation  the  black  men  were  impatient, 
and  cried  ou^  '  Qive  us  our  things,  and  let  us 
go.'  The  whites  were  patient  and  waited,  and 
so  received  all  the  best  gifts,  wisdom,  riches,  &c." 
The  current  number  of  the  China  Beview 
consists  mainly  of  continuations  from  the  pre- 
ceding number.  The  chapter  of  the  Lii-li 
which  Mr.  Jamieson  translates  for  us  is  one  on 
inheritance  and  succession,  and  is  interesting  as 
making;  plain  much  which  requires  explanation 
in  Chmese  family  life.  The  facts  that  the 
family  is  the  unit  of  Chinese  society,  that  suc- 
cession is  stricUy  regulated  by  definitely  fixed 
rules,  that  women  cannot  inherit ;  and  that  all 
goods  are  common  in  the  family  until  the  death 
of  the  father,  are  the  chief  points  illustrated. 
Mr.  Walters  continues  to  find  fault  with  Messrs. 
Seal's  and  Giles's  translations  of  Fa-hien's 
travels;  and  Mr.  Mclntyre  gives  us  another 
chapter  on  the  Corean  language,  or,  more  prop- 
erly, the  Sinico-Corean  dialect.  The  only  new 
article  is  a  •*  Syllabary  of  the  Hakka  Language 
or  Dialect"  by  an  anonymous  contributor. 
The  Hakka  is  one  of  the  richest  of  the  Chinese 
dialects,  having  about  seven  hundred  separate 
syllables.  The  Cantonese  has  about  the  same 
number,  while  Pekingese  has  no  more  than  420. 
The  books  noticed  at  the  end  of  the  number 
testify  to  the  literary  activity  of  the  consular 
and  missionary  staff:i,  who  have  of  late  years 
shown  most  commendable  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of 
religious,  historical^  and  linguistic  researches. 

The  Antiquary.  June.  (Elliot  Stock.)  The 
best  article  in  this  month's  Antiquary  is  Mr. 
T.  H.  North's  "Marlowe's  Women."  He 
knows  his  subject  well,  and  deals  with  it  dis- 
creetly. There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the 
picture.  Marlowe  had  an  unhappy  life,  and 
died  young,  with  powers  only  half  developed ; 
but  there  are  traces  to  be  found  in  his  writings 
that  he  saw  the  ideal  side  of  womanhood  as 
well  as  the  physical.  He  was  a  true  poet  of  a 
high  order,  whose  gloominess  might  have  passed 
away  had  he  lived  to  the  full  maturity  of  his 
powers.  Mr.  Blaydes,  who  is  the  great  authority 
on  Caxton  and  everything  that  is  his,  contri. 
butes  an  amusing  article  on  '*  The  Qame  and 
Playe  of  Chesse ; "  and  Mr.  Wallis  discourses 
agam  learnedly  on  book  plates. 

In  the  Bevista  de  Ciencias  Histdriccu  for  May, 
P.  Nanot  Eenart  begins  an  historical  sketch  of 
the  ''Decadence  of  Catalonia."  The  present 
number  gives  examples  of  the  haughty  arrogance 
of  the  Catalan  Concelleres  toward  the  early 
Austrian  Sovereigns,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
like of  the  Castilian  Court.  Don  Enrique  Heriz 
makes  an  essay  toward  a  phpiological  alpha- 
bet. S.  Sanpere  y  Miguel,  m  a  long  article, 
retorts  warmly  on  his  French  critics— Prof. 
J.  Vinson  and  M.  Blanc.  The  latter  calls  in 
question  the  genuineness  of  the  remains  alleged 
to  have  been  found  in  the  *'Cerro  de  los 
Santo9."  If  any  serious  doubt  exists  on  this 
point,  it  should  be  set  at  rest  without  delay  by 
a  full  and  authentic  account  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  discovery.  Elias  de  Molius 
prints  heie  the  first  chapter,  embracing  works 
on  epigraphy  and  on  inscriptions,  of  an  im- 
portant   *' Bibliography    of    the    History   of 
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Catalonia.**    The  complete  work  will  be  pub- 
li^ed  ehortly^ 

'' oendbbusettb/'  the  mkntonese  vabiant 

of  oendeiliion,  or  oindebella. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Andrews,  of  the  Villa  Fi^auti^, 
Mentone,  has  kindly  given  me  permission  to 
insert  this  version  of  Cinderella  in  the  Academy. 
Mentone  was,  till  some  twenty  years  since,  a 
very  primitive  little  place  ;  and  even  the  ^onng 
women  of  the  district  remember  the  traditionid 
stories  which  they  learned  from  their  grand- 
mothers. But,  as  this  tale  shows,  they  either 
remember  them  badly,  or  ^w  lazy  in  the 
course  of  telling  them.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  make 
a  peasant  girl  or  crone  understand  why  grown- 
up foreigners  are  so  eager  to  hear  nursery 
legends.  It  is  an  odd  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  the  names  in  these  tales  get  distorted 
that  one  of  Mr.  Andrews's  authorities  called 
Cendreusette  Sainte  BoaetU  ! 

''Cekdrsusbtte. 
"  Once  there  was  a  man  who  had  two  daughters, 
one  named  Catherine  and  the  other  Cendreusette, 
and  their  mother  was  not  over-fond  of  Cendreusette. 
One  day  the  tent  her  to  mind  a  cow,  and  gave  her 
a  kilo  of  cotton  to  spin,  which  she  did  not  in  the 
least  know  how  to  do.  She  besan  to  cry,  and  then 
the  cow  laid  to  her,  '  Tie  the  distafif  on  my  horns 
and  the  spindle  on  my  tail,  and  put  me  where 
there  is  good  grass  and  water,  and  I  will  spin  it.' 
When  the  went  home  her  mother  was  content  with 
what  she  had  done.  The  sister  asked  leave  to  go 
with  the  cow  the  next  day,  and  her  mother  gave 
her  also  thread  to  spin.  When  she  was  on  the 
road  she  began  to  cry ;  then  said  the  cow,  '  Put 
the  distaff  on  my  horns  and  the  spiadle  on  my  tail, 
and  I  wlU  spin  it'  The  girl  led  her  where  other 
cows  had  already  refused  the  grass,  and  so,  instead 
of  spinning,  the  cow  gathered  cabbages  for  her. 
The  mother,  being  angry,  then  said  to  them  to  kill 
and  eat  the  cow.  Cendreusette  went  to  warn  her, 
when  she  told  her,  *  Take  care  to  eat  some  of  it, 
and  you  most  then  keep  the  bones  and  put  them 
in  a  box ;  whenever  you  wish  a  fine  gown,  take  a 
bone  and  it  will  turn  into  one,'  Once  her  mother 
was  going  to  high  mass  with  the  sister ;  they  left 
CendreuBette  in  the  kitchen.  When  they  had 
gone  she  took  a  bone,  and  said,  '  I  wish  this  to 
turn  into  a  fine  gown  and  on  it  a  sun  shining,  and 
a  slipper  which  walks  by  itself.'  She  put  them  on 
and  went  to  church,  and  tested  herself  on  a  bench 
near  her  mother,  who  did  not  know  her,  but  took 
her  for  some  fine  lady.  She  had  a  fan,  and  on  it 
was  i>ictured  the  sea ;  she  let  it  fall,  her  mother 
took  it,  and  she  taid  to  her,  '  You  may  keep  it ;  I 
do  not  wish  it  any  more.'  She  hurried  home  after 
mass  to  undress,  so  that  her  mother  should  not 
know.  The  next  day  she  went  again  to  mats,  now 
dressed  in  a  gown  on  which  was  the  sea,  and 
fishes  swimming  about  in  it.  She  put  herself 
again  on  the  bench  near  her  mother.  She  had  a 
handkerchief  with  the  moon  upon  it,  she  let  it  faU, 
her  mother  took  it,  and  she  would  not  take  it 
back.  After  the  high  mats  she  ran  away,  losing  in 
her  Ymttj  a  slipper.  The  king's  son  found  it,  and 
had  it  cried  everywhere  that  she  who  had  lost  it 
should  come  and  claim  it,  and  he  would  make  her 
his  wife.  All  the  young  women  tried  it^  but  it 
would  not  fit.  He  bade  Cendreusette's  moUier 
bring  her  daughters.  Cendreusette  went  dressed 
in  her  gown  on  which  were  the  fithes,  and  wearing 
the  other  slipper,  and  the  prince  took  her  for  his 
wife." 

Here  we  have  a  popular  traditional  form, 
untoudhed  by  literary  influences,  of  the  tale  that 
Perrault  published  as  <*  Oendrillon  "^see  Conia 
de  GharUs  PerrauU  (Paris:  Lemerre,  1880). 
What  first  strikes  one  is  that  the  Mentonese 
girl's  tale  coincides  with  the  Servian,  Scottish, 
and  Celtic  forms  of  the  MUrchen,  and  differs 
from  Perrault's  form  in  the  following  particu- 
lars. We  have  here  no  fairy  godmother. 
Cendreusette — ^like  Bashin-Ooatie  in  Scotland, 
like  the  Breton  girl  in  Le  Chat  Noir,  like 
Pepelluga  in  the  Servian  tale — is  aided  by  a  cow. 
But  this  cow  is  in  no  way  connected  (as  in 
Scotland,  in  Servia,  ^c.)  with  her  dead  mother. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  cow  aids  Cendreusette, 
and  does  not  aid  Catherine,  for  a  moral  reason 
— ^because  the  former  is  good  and  kind,  and  the 
latter  unkind.  So  far  (^ndreusette  answers  to 
the  good  girl  in  tiie  story  whose  lips  drop 
rubies  and  pearls.  This  moral  element  in  the 
tale  appears  very  strongly  in  an  African 
variant  published  in  a  late  number  of  the 
South  African  Folk-Lore  Journal,  In  the 
Mentonese  version  (as  in  the  Scotch,  Servian, 
&c.)  the  cow  is  killed;  but  we  have  not  the 
incident  of  the  collection  of  the  bones  in  the 
hide — an  incident  illustrated  by  South  African 
folk-lore  {Folk-Lore  Journaly  March  1880). 
Cendreusette  is  told  to  eat  some  part  of  the 
cow,  but  this  looks  like  a  blunder  of  the  nar- 
rator. In  other  European  variants  she  is 
warned  to  eat  none  of  the  friendly  animal — 
which,  by-the-way,  is  a  sheep  in  the  West 
Highland  Celtic  story.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
in  Cendreusette  we  have  none  of  Perrault's 
humorous  metamorphoses  of  rats  into  coach- 
men, and  so  forth.  The  girFs  fine  dresses 
correspond  to  those  in  the  modem  Greek 
variant :  '<  On  one  was  the  sky  with  its  stars, 
on  another  the  spring  with  its  flowers,  on  a  third 
the  sea  with  its  waves."  The  narrator  has 
<<  scamped  "  the  conclusion — the  part  in  which 
the  pretenders  to  the  slipper  cut  away  their  own 
heels  and  toes.  Indeed,  the  whole  Mentonese 
story  is  blurred  by  the  hurry  or  ignorance  of 
the  narrator.  It  seems  important,  because 
it  proves  that  the  truly  popular  form 
of  the  tale  everywhere  differs  (bv  the 
introduction  of  a  benevolent  animal;  from 
Perrault's  story  of  a  fairy  godmother,  derived 
probably  from  the  literary  Italian  version 
{FeTUamerone,  1637 ;  c/.  W.  B.  S.  Balston  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century^  November  1879,  and  Dr. 
Eohler  on  two  Scotch  MUrchen  collected  by  me, 
Revue  Celtique,  vol.  iii.,  p.  370). 

As  to  the  origin  of  CHnderella,  are  we  to  say, 
with  Perrault's  last  editor,  that  she  is  *'  the 
cosmogonic  personiflcation  of  the  Light"? 
that  she  is  *'  ine  Dawn,  hidden  in  clouds,"  f «., 
cinders  ?  Are  we  to  go  with  Prof,  de  Oubematis, 
and  connect  her  with  Apdd,  the  footless  or  un- 
shod Aurora  of  the  Yedas?  M.  Dillaye,  the 
editor  of  Perrault,  is  responsible  for  this  state- 
ment of  Prof,  de  QubernatLB*  view,  which  I  have 
not  verified.  But  we  know  that  ''the  still 
mom  goes  out  with  sandals  gray ;  "  Cinderella 
has  a  *'  sandal,"  and  therefore  Cinderella  is  the 
Morning ! 

Before  rushing  to  these  oondusions,  we 
should  at  least  ask  how  the  cow  and  the 
cannibalism  (in  the  modern  Greek  version) 
came  into  this  myth  of  the  Dawn,  which,  in 
these  respects,  corresponds  to  the  character  and 
incidents  of  Bushman  fiction.  Perhaps  the 
theory  of  the  Dawn  is  as  premature  as  it  is 
obviously  io complete. 

An  idea  has  occurred  to  me  which  I  do  not 
put  forward  as  more  than  a  guess  and  a  hint. 

Why  is  Cinderella,  Ascheoputtel,  Ashypet, 
Pepelluga  always  a  cinder  wench?  In  this 
respect  she  answers  to  the  Norse  Boots,  the 
youngest  son,  who  is  always  chaffed  for  sitting 
m  the  hearth  among  the  ashes.  Can  there,  in 
this  association  of  the  youngest  of  the  family 
with  the  hearth,  be  any  reference  to  the  old 
English  custom,  which  is  found  as  far  away  as 
Siam — the  custom  that,  on  the  father's  death, 
and  at  the  division  of  his  property,  gives  the 
hearth,  the  aster ,  to  the  youngest  child  r  By-the- 
way,  Mr.  Balston's  reference  of  the  ''husk" 
or  "  skin  "  which  hides  "  Peau  d'Ane."  "  Hairy 
Betty,"  and  many  other  Cinderella-like  figures 
need  not  neoeesanly  be  connected  with  Indian 
more  than  with  any  other  mythology. 

The  Bed  Indians  of  America  have  a  supersti- 
tious ma^cal  practice  which,  if  it  can  be  shown 
to  be  widely  spread,  offers  as  plausible  an 
explanation.  We  are  only  beginning  to  see 
the  difficulty  of  the  science  of  mythology,  which 


cannot  be  completed  without  the  aid  of  a  Aill 
investigation  of  savs^jgie  practices,  savsge  fio* 
tions,  and  the  conditions  of  the  savage  unsgi* 
nation.  A.  Lixo. 


OBITUABT. 

Me.  Charles  Hay  Cahbbon,  who  died  in 
Ceylon   on   May   4,    was  probably  the  li«t 
survivor  of  the  personal  disciples  of  Benthsm. 
His  exact  age  we  do  not  know ;  and  it  would  be 
misleadinf|[  to  argue  from  the  venerable  appour- 
ance  of  hair  and  beard  which  distin^shcKl  him, 
for  we  believe  the  colour  of  his  hair  turned  to 
white  while  he  was  yet  in  his  teens.    As,  how- 
ever, he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
in  1820  he  must  have  exceeded  his  eiehtieth 
year.    His  grandfather  was  Dr.  Archibald  Otm- 
eron,  of  whom  he  used  himself  to  say  with  pride 
that  his  head  was  displayed  on  Temple  Bar.  To 
this  grandfather  he  erected  a  handsome  mona- 
ment  in  the  Savoy  Chapel;    and  when  thst 
monument  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1864  he 
substituted  for  it  a  painted  window.    Though  he 
was  called  to  the  bar,  we  are  not  aware  that  Mr. 
Cameron  ever  practised.    Like  his  master,  Ben* 
tham,he  devoted  himself  from  the  first  to  themore 
congenial  task  of  law  reform.    One  of  his  fint 
efforts  in  this  direction  was  a  letter  addreeaed  to 
tiie  Secretary  of  the  Colonies  advocating  ohangee 
in  the  law  of  Ceylon,  an  island  in  which  he  was 
destined  to  spend  his  last  years.    When  the 
Indian  Law  Commission  "was  appointed  in  1835, 
he  was  selected  by  the  Whig  Government  of  the 
day  as  the  English  member.  Fortwelyeyeanhe 
lived  at  Calcutta,  and  worked  on  that  Oommii- 
sion,  first  as  member,  and  afterwards  as  pieaident 
If  little  was  brought  to  completion  in  that  time, 
the  fault  rests  not  with  the  Commiseion,  still 
less  with  Mr.  Cameron  lumself,  but  with  the 
irresistible  spirit  of  obstruction  then  dominiuit 
in  high  quarters.    As  a  matter  of  Ud,  the 
existing   Indian   Codes,    commonly  ummtei 
with  the  name  of  Maoatalay,  were  UigAj  the 
work  of   Mr.  Cameron.      JDuring  the  twelre 
years  of  his  residence  in  Calcutta,  he  oocuplel 
also  the  far  more  agreeable  post  of  member  end 
president  of  the  Council  of  Education  for  Ben^ 
In  addition,  he  served  as  fourth  or  legal  memDer 
of  the  Council  of  India  from  1843  to  1948,  being 
the  successor  next  but  one  after  Macaulay.  la 
1853,  after  his  return  to  Bngland,  he  publiihed 
An  Address  to  Parliament  on  tlve  Dutiet  of  Ortat 
Britain  to  India,  in  Respect  of  the  Education  of 
the  Natives  and  their  Official  Enploymntt  which 
will  well  bear  reading  at  the  present  da^.   The 
main  objects  of  his  advocacy  were— the  inatrue- 
tion  of  the  natives  in  English  rather  than  in  the 
classical  languages  of  the  East,  the  foondatlonof 
universities  in  India,  and  the  adnussion  of  natires 
to  the  covenanted  service.    Here,  again,  eucoess 
crowned  his  efforts,  though  the  glory  of  we 
result  did  not  fall  to  him.    In  his  old  ase  Mr. 
Cameron  lived  mostly  at  Freshwater  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  until,  a  few  years  ago,  he  emigiated  to 
Ceylon,  where  he  had  long  possessed  a  property, 
and   whither  his  sons  had  preceded  him  si 
ooffee-planters.    Those  who  were  privileged  to 
be  admitted  to  his  society  will  not  readily  for- 
get the  dignity  with  which  he  sustained  the 
great  traditions  of  the  now  extinct  generation 
of  Benthamites.    His  wife  by  a  second  marnazo 
was  Julia  Margaret  Cameron,  well  known  by 
her  photographs,  who  predeoeased  her  hasbana 
by  httle  more  than  a  year. 

Mb.  William  Thomas  Thoknton,  O.B.,  ^ 
died  on  June  17,  was  born  in  1813,  the  youngee* 
son  of  Mr.  T.  Thornton,  president  of  the  Levant 
Company's  establishment  at  Constantmople. 
In  1836  he  was  appointed  to  a  clerkabip 
in  the  East  India  House;  and  ▼l^®^  "^* 
Government  of  India  passed  to  the  wwn, 
he  became  Secretary  for  Public  Woru 
in  the  India  Office,  a  post  which  he  Wd 
to  the  day  of  his  death,     Like  not  %  w^ 
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other  members  of  the  permanent  dvil  Service, 
his  leisure  hours  were  given  to  literature.  His 
chief  works  sx^^Over^populaHon  and  iU  Remedy 
(1846) ;  A  PUa  M  Peasani  Proprietors  (1848) ; 
Labour  (1873) ;  Zohrah :  a  Poem  (1854) ;  Word/or 
Word  from  Horace  (1878),  reviewed  in  the 
Academy  for  June  29,  1878;  and  Indian 
PMie  Worka  (1875).  His  last  publication  was 
a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Feb- 
ruary 22, 1878,  entitled  Irrigation  regarded  aa  a 
Preventative  of  Indian  Famines,  Mr.  J.  S. 
icily  his  life-long  friend  and  colleague  in  the 
India  House,  has  acknowledged  his  indebted- 
ness to  Mr.  Thornton  in  the  field  of  political 
economy,  where  his  views  are  characterised  both 
by  originality  of  speculation  and  personal  study 
of  the  facts. 

Dr.  Enksk,  archivist  and  librarian  of  the 
city  of  Ck>logney  and  author  of  a  well-known 
History  of  Oologne,  died  on  the  14th  inst.  The 
death  is  also  recorded  of  M.  Paul  Albert,  lec- 
turer on  the  French  language  and  literature  at 
the  College  de  France;  of  M.  Nadault  de 
Baffon ;  and  of  Prof.  K.  W.  Nitzscb,  of  Berlin, 
author  of  Die  RSmische  Annalistik,  &c. 
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aOBRESPONDENCE. 

*'  NUK  PU  NXTK  ;  " 
XrSB  OP  OBELISKS    AJ5  LIOHTNINa  CONDUCTORS. 
Oambridge :  June  19, 1880. 

1.  The  very  friendly  review  *  of  my  Hibbert 
Lectures,  which  appeared  in  the  Academy  of 
May  22,  did  not  seem  to  call  for  any  remarks, 
though  I  privately  demurred  to  the  statement 
that  I  <*  reject,  as  a  defiaition  of  the  Deity,  the 
literal  translation  of  nvk  pu  nuk^*  I  am  that 
I  am  * — because  the  passages  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead,  where  they  occur,  do  not  contain  any 
mysterious  doctrine  about  the  Divine  nature." 
But  as  an  article  in  the  Inquirer  of  June  5 
repeats  in  more  precise  terms  that  I  '*  reject  the 
literal  translation  of  nuk  pu  nuk — *  I  am  that  I 
am  * — not  on  grammatical  grounds,  but  because 
the  passages,"  &o.,  I  think  it  right  to  say  that 
this  is  a  mistake.  It  is  distinctly  upon  gram- 
matical grounds  that  I  reject  the  translation  in 
question,  which  is  not  a  literal  but  sioiply  an 
erroneous  one.  Neither  in  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  nor  in  any  other  known  Egyptian  text 
do  the  words  nuk  pu  nuk  occur  as  a  sentence. 
Wherever  they  occur  the  pronoun  ntik  is  the 
grammatical  subject  of  which  something  is 
predicated  immediately  afterwards.  The  repeti- 
tion of  the  pronoun  is  simply  emphatic.  This 
emphatic  re^tition  of  the  pronoun  is  frequent 
in  the  Semitic  languages  (c/.  ani  ani  hu,  Deut. 
xxxii.  39 ;  anoxi  anoxi  hu,  Isa.  xliii.  25),  and 
especially  in  Syriac.  It  also  exists  in  Coptic. 
Anok  pe  anok  is  "  I,  even  L"  I  am  at  this 
moment  correcting  the  proofs  of  a  Coptic 
document  translated  from  Greek.  The  Martyr 
says  in  the  original  text,  '<  I  am  a  Christian," 
but  the  Coptic  renders  this  Anok  gar  anok 
oitchrestianos. 

I  do  not  believe  that  nuk  pu  nuk  could,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  translated  **  I  am  that  I 
am ; "  but  this  translation,  even  if  it  were  a 
possible  one,  could  only  acquire  a  religious 
meaning  by  being  considered  as  a  Divine 
utterance.  There  is  no  "  definition  of  the 
Deity  "  in  St.  Paul's  words—**  by  the  grace  of 
God  I  am  what  I  am,**  And  in  none  of  the 
passages  where  the  words  nukpu  nuk  occur  is 
God  spoken  of. 

2.  A.  ^ood  deal  was  written  some  time  ago  on 
the  subject  of  obelisks.  I  am  not  aware  that 
attention  has  ever  yet  been  called  to  an  impor- 
tant piece  of  evidence  as  to  the  use  of  this  kind 
of  monument.  This  evidence  is  found  in  an 
inscription  from  the  temple  at  Edfu,  published 
by  Brugsch-Bey  in  the  Zeitschri/t  fur  Aegyp- 
tische  Sprache,  September  1875.  In  the  thirty- 
fourth  line  of  this  text  **  two  large  obelisks  "  are 
expressly  said  to  have  been  constructed,  her 
tekes  shend  enen  en  Nu,  **for  the  purpose  of 
cleaving  asunder  the  storm-cloud  of  heaven." 
Brugsch  had  already,  in  the  Zeitschrift  of  1871, 
p.  143,  quoted  a  similar  text  in  reference  to  the 
great  flagstaflfs  of  the  pylones. 

P.  LB  Page  Renotjt. 


PBOF,  SUSBMIHL'S   EDITION  OF  THE   **  NICO- 
MAOHEAN  ETHICS." 
14  Winobeater  Bead,  Oxford :  Jane  19, 1880. 
I  am  under  great  obligations  to  Prof.  Susemihl 
for  honouring  my  study  of  Nic.  Eth„  vii.  1 — 10, 
with   various  notices  in   hia   edition   of  the 
Nicomachean  Ethics  which  has  just  appeared ; 
and  the  more  so  as  my  pamphlet  did  not  reach 
him  till  his  book  was  in  the  press.    He  will  not, 
I  hope,  think  me  ungrateful  if  I  point  out  that 
in  some  places  he  seems  to  have  misunderstood 
me. 

*  May  I  be  allowed  to  correct  an  nnfortonate 
misprint  in  the  first  line  of  p.  117  of  my  Lectures^, 
In  this  passaffe,  which  ia  quoted  by  Mr.  Hoare, 
there  shonld  he  a  fall  stop  after  *'  weights,"  the 
oext  sentence  being,  ''  The  ancient  Egyptian  cubit 
fs  c^led  tl^e  o^hit  of  Techq,'' 


At  the  foot  of  the  tabular  conspectus  of  my 
conjectures,  added  at  the  end  of  his  edition, 
occurs  this  note  on  my  view  of  the  relation 
between  1151  a  11-18  to  1151  a  19-28:  <'haec 
sunt  falsissima:  perversa  interpretatione  con- 
tinuationem  sententiarum  ipse  demum  corrupit 
Wilson:  nam  iptrfi  1151  a  15  non  ad  iyKpdr^tav 
tendit  sed  ad  <r(it<i>po<rvyr)y,**  In  the  first  place,  I 
never  imagined  that  itpsrii  referred  to  lyKpdrtia ; 
as  I  have  maintained  {Arist,  Stvd,,  par.  44, 
init.,  46  7),  it  refers  here  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  good  element  in  the  disposition  of  the 
i  K  />  a  T  ^  r  (r/.  1151  a  14-16.  and  1151  a  24-5). 
In  the  second  place,  as  to  the  connexion  of 
hpcT-fi  inll5lal5  with  <rw<ppo<rvy7iv,  the  very  argu- 
ment which  Prof.  Susemihl  alludes  to  (there  are 
other  arguments)  turns  on  the  supposition  that, 
if  the  text  were  a  continuous  whole,  cr<&<ppo9y  in 
1151  a  19  would  seem  necessarily  to  designate 
the  character  which  has  the  &p€T^  meant  iu 

1151  a  15,  this  apparent  reference  being  itself 
the  difficulty,  because  of  the  above-mentioned 
connexion  of  i,ptrfi  here  with  iucpcuria,  I  may 
refer  to  Arist,  Stud,  10  y  init.,  12,  43  /3,  44, 46  y. 

My  opinions  on  the  authorship  are  not  quite 
accurately  stated.  (1)  In  Prolegg.,  p.  zvi., 
line  12,  I  am  said  to  have  denied  both  Aris- 
totelian and  Eudemian  origin  to  the  passages 
in  the  columns  £  G  D  of  the  Table;  <<certe 
BCD  neque  ab  Aristotele  neque  ab  Eudemo 
profeota  esse  contendit."  My  words  {Arist, 
Stud.,  92  fin,,  93)  only  concern  the  first  group  of 
these  passages,  1146  b  8-1147,  b  17,  the  nrst 
half  of  the  second  group,  1147  h  2Set  seqq,  (the 
second  half  1148  a  22  et  seqq.  is  more  doubtfully 
implicated  by  A,  8,  83-84),  the  fourth  group, 
1150  a  9-b  19,  and  1149  a  24-b  23;  and 
only  of  the  first  of  these  is  anything  said  which 
suits  the  expression  quoted  above.  In  the  other 
cases  the  evidence  is  admittedly  more  incon- 
clusive. (2)  Prolegg.  xvi.  IL  19-24,  Prof. 
Susemihl  objects  that,  since  I  have  inferred 
with  some  probability  (as  he  thinks)  two 
passages  to  be  earlier  than  the  Eudemian  Ethics, 
he  does  not  see  how  a  passage  included  between 
them  (ch.  ii.  1-11),  or  at  least  the  greater  part 
of  it,  could  be  pronounced  un- Aristotelian.  I 
have  not  pronounced  this  chapter  un-Arls- 
totelian ;  I  have  cited  the  first  five  sections  of  it 
as  a  specimen  of  what  appears  Aristotelian 
{A.  8,  93  fin,),  but  b^  no  means  intended  that 
the  remaining  sections  might  not  be  in 
great  part  from  the  same  source.  (3)  The 
remark  in  Prolegg.  xvii.  U.  7-10  may  give 
the  impression  tbAt  I  hold  all  the  parts  of 
the  book  there  named  un-Aristotelian.  I  do 
not  any  more  than  Prof.  Susemihl  see  reason 
why,  e.g,,  1150  b  29-36,  1151  a  5-11,  should 
not  be  Aristotle's;  indeed,  I  have  risked  the 
conjecture  that  it  may  be  the  earliest  of  three 
versions;   the   same  holds   of   1151   a   25-27 

S which,  however,  is  rightly  classed  in  the 
^able),  and  also  of  1149  b  25-1150  a  5,  which, 
though  not  mentioned  here  (Prolegg.  xvii.),  is 
put  in  column  £  of  the  Table  as  if  un- Aristo- 
telian.   I  have  found  no  fault  with  1151  b  33- 

1152  a  4  (see  Table,  col.  £,  last  passage  but 
one),  and  there  are  some  other  passages  in- 
cluded in  those  mentioned,  Prolegg.  xvii.  9-10, 
in  which  I  have  not  professed  to  find  anything 
un- Aristotelian.  (4)  1151  a  1-5  is  put  in 
column  A,  but  I  have  not  ventured  an  opinion 
on  its  authorship,  nor  on  that  of  the  associated 
passages  1150  b  19  et  seqq,,  1152  s,  27  et  seqq., 
which  are  in  columns  B  and  0— see  A .  8,  53,  54. 

If  any  misunderstanding  has  been  caused  by 
want  of  deamess  in  my  treatise  I  owe  Prof. 
Susemihl  an  apology.  J.  Oooe  Wilson. 


"SAINT  LOY**  IN  CHAUOEK. 

WakeSeld :  June  21, 1880. 

I  incline  strongly  to  the  view  that  St.  Loy  is 
St.  Eloi  (or  Eloy),  a  saint  almost  as  popular  in 
Frftnoe  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  either  St.  Penis 
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or  8t  Band,  asd  also  ezoeedingly  popular  in 
EDgland.  St.  £loi,  beeide  being  the  patron 
saint  of  blacksmiths,  farriers,  &o.,  was  the 
patron  invoked  *'  pour  les  oheiraux  et  contre  les 
ohevauz  m^chants  (see  Oahier's  learned  (7arac- 
UrUtiqHes  de$  SainU  dam  V Art populaire,  iL  613). 
The  reason  why  St.  Eloi  was  thus  invoked  will 
be  found  in  the  Life  of  the  saint  written  by  St. 
Ouen.  A  horse  belonging  to  the  saiat  ^adu- 
ally  wasted  away  and  went  mad  while  in  the 
hands  of  some  who  stole  it  from  the  monas- 
tery where  St  Eloi  had  it»  but  on  being  restored 
to  the  abbey  it  became  sound  and  quiet  as 
before.  Jahss  Fowleb. 


London :  June  21, 1880. 

The  legend  of  **Seint  Lojre"  or  "Loey," 
identical  with  that  of  St.  Eligius,  occurs  in  the 
Oolden  Legend  of  Oaxton,  1483,  fo.  clzzzix. 
Eloy  in  the  French  of  Stratford,  Loye  or  Loey 
in  the  vernacular,  are  only  variations  of  one 
name,  and  alike  dissyllabic. 

The  festival  of  St.  Oharity   was   kept    on 
August  1.     Her  name   is   not   unknown  in 
English  writers. 
"  Ah  I  dear  Lord,  and  sweet  saint  Charity.'' 

(Spenser,  JSb/.,  v.  256.) 
"  Give  ns  some  of  your  spendynge 

For  Saynt  Oharyte." 

{A  lytell  GesU  qfBobyn  ffode.) 

'*  Th^  say,  *  Give  your  ahns  in  the  worship  of 
God  and  sweet  Saint  Charity,'  and  the  father 
teacheth  his  son  to  say,  '  Blessing,  father,  for  Saint 
Charity.' "  (Tyndale,  Answer,  iii.  21.) 

<'Ophkua«  Indeed  without  an  oath  Til  make 
an  end  on't.    By  Gis  and  by  Saint  Charity." 

{Hamlety  act  IV.,  so.  v.) 
This  expression  ''without  an  oath"  exactly 
suits  the  adjuration  or  invocation  of  St.  Loye  s 
or  Eloy's  name  by  the  Prioress  Eglantine. 

Maoksnzis  E.  0.  Walgott. 


ICB.  swiNBuam  Aim  fletgkbe's  bha£s  in 

"HENBY  VIU." 
S  St.  Omis»'8  Square,  N.W. :  June  19, 1880. 
Some  of  your  readers  may  remember  that  in 
1876  Mr.  Swinburne  stated  that  there  were  no 
triple  endings  in  Fletcher's  part  of  his  and 
Shakspc^e's  Henry  VI IL,  and  that  therefore  the 
part  assigned  to  Fletcher  by  Mr.  Spedding  and 
lir.  Tennyson  could  not  be  his.  I  at  once 
pointed  out,  what  most  people  knew,  that  there 
were  some  thirty  triple  endings  in  the  Fletcher 

fart  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  I  gave  a  list  of  them. 
!hey  are  some  heavy  and  some  light ;  of  the 
heavy,  ig^or-ance,  eham^ber-lain  (three  times), 
eer'e-mo'ny  (a  4 -syllable,  treated  for  the  argu- 
ment as  a  three),  Buck'tng^ham,  con^Ha^hle, 
JBan-i8-ter,  ieC're-tar^y  (twice),  ar-tudeBf  Can- 
ttr-hur-y;  of  the  liffht  endings,  fi-re-wcrke, 
car-dunal  (six  times),  pit-y^ing,  em-pe^ror, 
slaV'Cr'y,  vir-tu-mu,  mwr-fnttr-era,  di/'/er-ence, 

rl'i'Oy,  gen'tle^man,  Kath'Q'rine,  prod't-gtU, 
aocordingly  called  on  Mr.  Swinburne  to  ad- 
mit and  correct  his  mistake.  But,  instead  of 
doing  so,  he  tried  to  justify  it,  to  insinuate  that 
the  heavy  triple  endings  I  had  cited — among 
which  were  the  4-By liable  ceremony ,  and  Canter- 
hury — ^might  easily  be  used  as  two  syllables, 
and  that  my  light  triple  endings,  such  as 
ianorance  (his  classification),  difference,  emperor, 
&c.,  had  "  been  reckoned  in  verse  as  dissyllables 
—at  least  from  the  time  of  Spenser."  He  went 
on :  "every  poet,  then  and  since,  who  violates 
this  rule  must  do  so  in  defiance  of  an  estab- 
lished law  of  metre,  for  the  sake  of  some  special 
and  exceptional  effect." 

This  statement  was  in  such  plain  defiance  of 
facts  that  I  at  once  cited  in  the  Aoademy  of 
January  29,  1876,  all  Shskspere's  uses  of  (one 
of  Mr.  Swinburne's  specimens)  ignorance^  and 
showed  that  Shakspere  used  it  twenty  three 
times  as  three  syllables,  and  only  four  times 
as  two  syllables,  while  Milton  always  used  the 


word  as  three  syllables,  thus  telling  us  that  it 
was  not  a  dissyllable. 

"Though  so  I  esteem'd  I  by    shal  |  low    ig  |  nor- 
ance."  Comua,  514. 

Mr.  Swinburne  saw  that  he  was  beaten  and 
must  change  his  ground,  though  he  did  not 
admit  the  fact  in  words.  Accordingly,  four 
years  later,  when  he  returned  to  the  attack,  he 
altered  the  form  of  his  assertion,  and,  iostead 
of  his  old  words,  that  there  were  no  triple 
endings  in  the  Fletcher  part  of  Henry  VIIL, 
said  tnat  in  it  there  was  not  "the  perpetual 
predominance  of  those  triple  terminations  so 
peculiarly  dear  to "  Fletcher,  and  he  therefore 
again  decided  that  Fletcher  wrote  no  part  of 
Henry  VIIL,  and  that  we  faithful  workers  at 
Shakspere  were  but  critics  "  of  the  finger- 
counting  or  syllabic  school,"  and  were  reduced 
to  "  unimaginable  shifts  "  to  attack  his  position. 
But  it  was  plsin  as  daylight  that  Mr.  Swinburne 
had  never  thought  of  the  bearing  of  the  Shak. 
spere  and  Fletcher  play  of  The  Two  Nolle  Kina- 
men  on  the  question — a  play  in  which  he  so 
insists  that  both  poets  joined— and  that  his  ear 
had  failed  to  tell  him  that  there  were  fewer 
triple  endings  in  the  Fletcher  part  of  that  play 
than  in  the  same  poet's  part  of  Henry  VIIL, 
which  fact  made  absoltUely  xoorthlesa  his  argu- 
ment from  the  absence  of  these  endings  in 
Fletcher's  part  of  Henry  VIIL  Evidently  just 
the  same  recklessness  that  Mr.  Swinburne  iiad 
displayed  in  his  Edward  IL  article  about  Shak- 
spere's  words— I  made  him  admit  that  he  was 
wrong  in  five  instances  out  of  seven— Mr. 
Swinburne  had  shown  again  in  his  argument 
about  Henry  VIIL 

I  accordingly,  in  an  earlv  number  of  the 
Academy  of  this  year,  challenged  Mr.  Swin- 
burne to  produce  his  ' '  perpetual  predominsnce  " 
of  triple  endings  in  the  Fletcher  part  of  The 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen.  This  challenge  he  has 
never  answered.  But  though  Mr.  Sw^iuburne 
has  not  acknowledged  that  there  is  no  "  per- 
petual predominance"  of  triple  endings  in 
Fletchers  i)art  of  The  Two  Noble  Kinemen,  I 
can  prove  it.  Here  is  the  list:-~Tnro  heavy 
endmgB—baniahment,  presently;  nineteen  light 
ones— priaoncr*,  prisoner,  Falamon  (five  times), 
reverence,  con-tinual/y,  Barbary,  nullity,  in- 
different, mutual,  "E^milia  (twice),  hon-ourable, 
bravery,  company,  'E-lysium,  Mr.  Swinburne's 
metrical  argument  against  the  Fletcher  [part 
of  Henry  VIIL  therefore  stands  thus  :— 

"  1.  Fletcher's  share  in  a  joint  play  by  him  and 
Shakspere  is  known  by  the  perpetual  predominance 
of  those  triple  terminations  so  peculiarly  and 
notably  dear  to  him. 

'*  2.  The  share  in  Tlie  Two  Noble  Kinemenwhioh 
I  assign  to  him  only  contains  two  of  these  triple 
terminations ; 

"3.  Therefore,  my  opinion  on  his  share,  or  on 
the  teat  of  his  work,  is  worth  nothing. 

"Bat  far  better  judges  than  I  any  Fletcher  had 
a  ahare  in  The  2  N.  K, ;  therefore  my  test  is  worth 
nothing— like  my  assertions  about  Shakspere  not 
having  used  rariety,  ko*,  ir^t^.  Still,  worthless  as 
the  teat  is,  let  ua  apply  it  to  the  share  assumed  to 
be  Fletcher's  in  Henry  VIIL  : 

"  1.  That  work  is  most  Fletcher's  which  has  moat 
'of  those  triple  terminations  so  peculiarly  and 
notably  dear  to  him.' 

•*  2.  Hia  2  Noble  Kinsmen  has  2 ;  his  Henry  VIIL 
has  14,  which  even  I  cannot  deny  him. 

"3.  Therefore  his  Henry  VIIL  work  (which  I 
say  is  not  hia)  is  7  timea  more  hia  than  his  S  Noble 
Kinsmen  work,  which  I  say  is  wholly  his,  which  is 
absurd." 

I  claim,  therefore,  to  have  shown  that 
Mr.  Swinburne's  metrical  argument  against 
Fletcher's  share  in  Henry  VIIL  has  utterly 
failed.  And  I  challenge  dispute  of  my  facts  and 
argument. 

On  Mr.  Swinbume*s  comical  notion  that 
Henry  VIIL  is  an  early  second-period  play  of 
Shakspore's,  an  experiment  in  metre,  I  need 


only  allude  to  the  desperate  poverty  cf  much  of 
Fletcher's  work— Buckingham's  death-speech, 
&c.,  &c.— in  Henry  VIIL,  and  the  contrast  i: 
shows  to  the  fullness  of  power  and  ease  of  most 
of  Shaksi)ere'8  share  of  the  play,  which  has  everj 
characteristic  of  his  latest  work,  and  then  qaote 
the  words  of  mv  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  i,  1). 
Mat  the  nr,  in  the  last  part  of  the  New  Shak- 
spere Society's  Transiictions : — 
"The  special  oharacteriatio  of  Shakapere'a  atyle  ii 
its  utter  sincerity,  its  constant  aim  to  maka  the 
worda  fit  as  a  garment  or  very  akin  to  the  thonght 
It  is  this  oontinned  progress  in  direotneaa  of  ex. 
presaion  and  disregarii  of  formal  metrical  ralet 
which  make  style  and  cadence  a  teat  of  the  period 
when  the  play  a  were  written.  la  it  poaaible  to 
imagine  Shakapere  in  hia  ripe  age*  repressing  a 
crowd  of  thoughts  and  images  for  the  sake  of  a 
new  metrical  effect  ?  " 

A  more  crude  and  contradictory  theory 
of  the  structure  of  Henry  VIIL  than  that 
which  Mr.  Swinburne  has  put  forth  I 
never  saw.  I  have  something  more  to  say 
about  triple  endings,  and  "the  perpetnal  pre- 
dominance of  those  triple  terminations  »o 
peculiarly  dear  to  Fletcher "  in  his  plays,  and 
can  show  that  in  one  at  least  of  them  there  U 
not  a  larger  proportion  than  in  Fletcher's  part 
of  Henry  VIIL,  while  another  has  much  less. 
F.  J.  Ftjrmiyall. 
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SCIENCE. 

A  Sanskrit  Ghramnxar,  including  both  tke 
Classical  Language,  and  the  older  diaUeti, 
of  Veda  and  Brahmana .  By  W.  D.  Wliit- 
ney,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  ComparatiYe 
Philology  in  Yale  College,  New  Haveu,  ic. 
(Triibner.) 

[First  Notice,^ 
Pbof.  Whitney's  book  forms  vol.  ii.  of  the 
series  of  Indo-£uropean  Grammars  projected 
by  Messrs.  Breitkopf  and  Ilartel,  of  Leipz'g; 
it  is  published  concurrently  in  English  and 
German.  That  every  page  of  it  is  carefallj 
executed  is  only  what  might  have  beeu 
expected ;  my  examination  of  the  sathor'd 
facts  has  in  almost  every  instance  resulted  in 
their  yerificatioo.  Bat  I  am  at  issue  with  him 
on  the  scope  of  the  work,  the  principle  on 
which  it  has  been  composed. 

A  grammar  of  the  language  of  the  Veda 
from  the  practised  hand  of  the  editor  of  the 
Atharva-V.  would  have  been  a  more  welcome 
contribution ;  therein  be  could  have  set  forth 
the  observed  facts,  without  reference  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Hindu  grammarians.  What 
he  has  here  given  us  is  a  mixed  grammar,  in 
which  he  utilises,  indeed,  much  of  the  tra- 
ditional grammar,  but  frequently  overlays  or 
upsets  the  long,  consecrated  teachings  hj 
modern  statistics.  The  result  to  a  student 
cannot  be  other  than  confusing,  as  he  is  led 
the  liberty  of  choosing  what  to  learn  and 
what  to  omit.  Until  the  science  of  the  We?t 
has  completely  ransacked  the  whole  contenta 
of  Sanskrit  literature,  and  set  forth  the 
results  finally,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
traditional  grammar  should  be  enforced.  Tdl 
that  thorough  and    definitive    investigation 


fortj-mne.  ^  ^  O 


he  wtf 
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shall  bare  been  completed,  I  yentare  to  bope 
that  the  siitras  of  Panini  will  be  deemed 
worthy  to  keep  tbe  place  tbej  bave  so  long 
htrld,  and  to  form  tbe  basis  of  all  Sanskrit 
scholarship.  As  Prof.  Whitney  says :— "  To 
assemble  and  sift  and  compare  it  [the  material 
in  the  Brabmanas,  &c.]  is  now  one  of  the 
pressing  needs  of  Vcdic  study."  This  is 
admitted ;  but  tbe  task  sbould  be  undertaken 
in  an  attitude  of  conservatism  towards  tbe 
traditional  science  of  tbe  East,  and  by  those 
only  who  have  mastered  tborougbly  all  that 
the  native  grammars  teaob.  Now,  the  fint, 
and  probably  lasting,  effect  of  a  study  of  this 
{grammar  ought  to  be  a  general  distrust  of  tbe 
statements  of  Hindu  grammarians  on  the  facts 
of  their  own  language. 

The  position  Prof.  Whitney  takes  up  has 
some  analogy  with  that  of  tbe  non-Euclidian 
school  of  modem  geometry,  who  would  elimi- 
nate Euclid,  as  apparently  tbe  modem  lin- 
guistic school  *  would  eliminate  Pa^iini,  after 
having  abandoned  Sayaiia.  Like  some  of  the 
modem  geometers,  too,  Prof.  Whitney  has 
put  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  with  like 
result — a  failure  to  blend  two  incongruous 
systems,  one  based  on  the  historic  tradition 
t)f  centuries,  tbe  other  a  quite  modern  growth. 

1  confess  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  safety 
for  a  learner  outside  of  Panini.  From  a 
merely  practical  point  of  view,  until  Panini  be 
replaced,  what  is  to  be  tbe  test  of  knowledge 
m  this  field? 

It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  hold 
that  no  man  is  duly  prepared  for  investi- 
gations in  any  language  unless  he  has 
attained  sufficient  skill  to  write  a  fair  compo- 
sition in  it,  or  to  translate  into  it  an  ordinary 
piece  of  Iob  mother- tongue.  But  whether  a 
learner  would  ever  write  Sanskrit  correctly 
from  the  study  of  this  grammar  I  feel.iodined 
to  doubt. 

^x  yr.y  what  would  a  beginner  make  the 

2  sg.  pft.  ot  ^/dhr?  As  it  is  not  told  him 
in  the  paradigm  (§  800  f),  he  must  hunt  it 
np ;  now  v  Arr  makes  cakartha,  without  the 
union-vowel  s,  but  then  (§  797  b,  c)  ^/kcua 
root  that  always  rejects  this  s,  and,  on  tbe 
other  band,  *'  this  i  is  taken  (in  2  sg.)  by  many 
verbs  which  reject  it  in  other  formations,"  so 
that  he  wonld  be  thrown  on  the  general  rule 
of  §  796,  bj  which  the  termination  -itha  would 
be  got ;  and,  in  that  case,  be  would  infallibly, 
if  he  bad  read  bis  grammar  carefully,  write 
dadhriiha  (unless  be  remembered  §  786,  and 
ventured  on  dddhritha),  especially  as  on  p.  263, 
line  1,  he  will  see  cakne^  but  dadhrise. 

The  form  of  the  2  sg.  pfb.  of  ^  kr^  <'  to 
scatter,"  would  never,  I  think,  be  collected 


*  As  an  example  of  the  action  of  the  new  school 
n  nferaace  to  the  native  grammarians,  I  may  onote 
■a  instaQoe,  in  which  I  am  glad  to  see  that  rrof. 
Whitney  has  not  followed  Delbrflok.  On  the  first 
PH;e  of  the  ezoellent  redi$<^  Chrett.  published  by 
the  latter  oooars  a  line  from  B.-y.  i.  25,  7.  *'  v^da 
navU  samudriyaA,"  in  which  he  regards  (see  the 
gloiMry )  ndods  as  aoo.  pL  No  vr,  it  is  a  maxim  of  the 
grammarians  that,  as  Prof.  Whitney  puU  it  (}  361), 
*  the  aoo.  pL  is  said  (it  does  not  appear  in  accented 

texts)  to  be  like  the  nom.  pi.,'*  thus  (oQ  na'vas,  {riLs) 
aivas  (Rn.  vi.  1,  168,  171 ;  Benf.  i  760.  iv.  1). 
HenoeGeMsmann,  eqaaUy  withS&yana,  explains  this 


ndvds  as  gen.  sff.  dependent  on  paddm  of  the 
previoos  part  of  the  verse.  Delbriiok,  however,  has 
BO  note  of  any  liberty  taken  in  his  interpretation, 
thoogh  it  oan  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  was  on- 
^▼•re  that  he  was  infringing  a  grammatioal  role. 


from  tbe  grammar  (not  to  speak  of  such  forms 
as  prati-caskarej  of  which  no  mention  is  made 
anywhere,  or  of  apoihirate^  upasiirati^  re- 
motely alluded  to  in  §  1087  d). 

By  §§  802,  803,  the  ending  -vdms  (of  pft. 
ptcp.)  is  added  to  the  weak  form  of  the  pfb. 
stem — ^as  shown  in  the  dual  and  plu.  of  the 
active  inflection ;  thus  caktva^  and  so  ptcp. 
eahtvdSis.  What,  then,  would  tbe  student 
choose  for  ^  dht  {-rhdms^  by  this  rule,  or 
•rvaSig^  on  tbe  analogy  of  ninivdms  P),  or  how 
would  he  obtain  the  ptcp.  of  v  «^r? 

Again,  by  §  935  b,  ^  sidh  sbould  by  the 
grammarians*  rule,  take  -lya  in  the  fut.,  with 
no  union-vowel ;  would  Prof.  Whitney  regard 
sedh'i'iyafi,  then,  as  an  infringement  of  the 
maxims  of  the  grammarians  ? 

In  fact,  this  whole  question  of  the  union- 
vowel  i  IB  insufficiently  treated  throughout 
tbe  book.  Thus,  in  the  formation  of  tbe  pass, 
ptcp.  past,  as  to  whether  -ia  or  -iia  is  to  be  used, 
all  tbe  information  given  is  that  ^*  some  roots 
require  tbe  prefixion  of  the  i  to  the  suffix,'' 
§§  953,  956 ;  what,  then,  will  tbe  student  do 
with  ^  pu?  If,  despairing  of  a  rule,  he 
sought  a  parallel,  and,  on  tbe  analogy  of  luna 
from  ^/  lu  (§  957  a),  ventured  on  puna  as  tbe 
ptcp.  of  V  pu, "  to  purify ;  "  would  the  fear  of 
Yopadeva  (xxvi.  95)  or  of  Siddb.-Kaum.  ii. 
347,  line  10,  be  sufficient  to  deter  him,  or  would 
Prof.  Whitney  rebuke  him — agno stically  ? 
The  defect  of  definite  information  as  to  the 
concrete  forms  of  the  language  is  even  more 
felt  here,  because  the  (common)  suffix  -tvd  has 
considerable  agreement  with  tbe  ptcp.  -ta  in 
this  matter  of  the  insertion  of  the  «,  §  991. 

To  take  other  examples :  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  a  student  who  has  got  oaturn^m 
into  his  head,  and  who  has  learnt  to  write 
trindman  with  lingual  n  (and  is,  moreover, 
instructed,  §  199  b,  to  liogualise  the  initial 
of  navati  in  Bdanavatf)^  would  write  his 
trCnavatiy  edtumavati,  with  dental  n  correctly, 
from  §  476,  where  the  concrete  forms  for 
the  numbers  91-99  are  not  given,  with  a 
doubtful  economy  of  space. 

Again,  bow  would  a  student  form  the  fem. 
of  yuoan?  Of  this  there  are  three  forms 
given  in  tbe  grammars,  viz. — yuvati^  yuvati\ 
and  yuni  (Pat.  iv.  1,  77 ;  Vopad.  iv.  27 ; 
Colebrooke,  p.  119,  No.  15,  §  ;  Benf.  §  699, 
5,  d,  )8) ;  Prof.  Whitney  has  not,  I  believe, 
given  any  direction  on  the  matter.  (Of 
course  the  student  could  look  into  the  BEL 
lexicon  and  find  out  for  himself;  but 
this  method,  besides  doing  away  with  tbe 
need  for  a  grammar  at  all,  is  only  available 
for  those  who  have  already  made  considerable 
progress.)  Or  how  would  a  student  form  the 
voc.  sg.  of  any  gender  of  sumdnm  when  told 
(§  418)  that,  omitting  tbe  nom.  and  ace, 
'*  the  other  cases  are  alike  in  all  genders,  iave 
the  vocative*'  ?  This  should  infer  a  difference 
of  form  for  the  three  genders,  in  voc,  sg.  too  P 
In  his  account  of  the  declension  of  mono- 
syllabic stems  in  composition  (§  352),  Prof. 
Whitney  writes : 

"  The  grammarians  prescribe  iy  and  ttv  when 
the  monosyll.  stem  has  more  the  char- 
acter of  a  noun,  and  y  and  v  when  it  is  more 
purely  a  verbal  root  with  ptcpial  value.  No 
suoh  distinction,  however,  is  to  be  seen  in  tbe 
Veda — ^where,  moreover,  the  difference  of  tbe 
two  forms  is  only  graphic,  since  the  yd  and  vd 
forms  are  always  to  be  read  as  dissyllabic, 
Id  and  iUV 


I  cannot  think,  howeverj  that  tbe  Hindu 
grammarians  merely  invented  tbe  distinction 
they  give  (pradhyam,  but  sudkiyam),  and  I 
should  bold  it  an  error  in  Sanskrit  to  write 
either  pradhiyam  or  audhyam.  The  forms  were, 
let  us  say,  co-existent  in  Yedic  times,  but  we 
know  that  specialisation  of  co-existent  forms 
exerts  no  small  influence  in  linguistic  develop- 
ments ;  to  destroy  or  ignore  any  distinction  of 
this  kind  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  in  tbe 
earlier  language  would  be  to  deny  tbe  possi- 
bility of  growth,  a  position  which  Prof. 
Whitney  would  be  tbe  last  man  in  the  world 
to  maintain.  I  particularly  deprecate  the  omis- 
sion or  (seemingly)  depreciatory  statement  of 
the  grammarians'  rules  on  the  ground  that  ex- 
amples are  not  quotable.  Thus,  on  §  403 :  "  tbe 
root  vah  ...  is  said  by  tbe  grammar- 
ians to  be  •  •  •  contracted  into  iih,  <&c. ; " 
tbe  forms  actually  quotable  do  not  show  this, 
but  I  would  ask,  Are  we  to  infer  that  tbe^je 
grammarian  forms  are  all  fictitious?  If 
so,  we  sbould  merely  fling  away  our  Panini, 
and  cast  ourselves  loose  from  the  historic 
tradition  altogether.  Prof.  Whitney  admits 
for  tbe  fem.  stem  of  anaivdh  tbe  two  form), 
anaduhi  and  ana^vdhV,  given  in  tbe  grammars 
(Pa/i.  vii.  1,  98,  v. ;  Vopad.  iv.  27  ;  both 
oxytone,  Benf.  p.  288,  line  4).  Naturally,  these 
are  of  infrequent  occurrence,  but,  as  they  do 
occur,  their  right  to  a  place  in  the  grammar 
is  not  disputed.  These,  then,  are  given  by 
Prof.  Whitney;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
forms  given  in  Siddb.-Kaum.  i.  196,  line  3, 
"  tiryak,  tiragd,  tiryanci,  puj&y&nitu  tiryaii, 
tiryanei,  tiryanci,"  (of.  Vopad.  iv.  12),  there 
should  be  mention  made  in  a  Sanskrit 
grammar,  even  though  examples  might  not 
have  been  quoted,  or  be  now  possible  to 
quote,  of  these  forms  with  their  differentiation 
pujdydm,  lo  the  pronominal  declension, 
paragraphs  §§  522-26  are  particularly  unsatis- 
factory to  a  Paninist :  *'  yet  other  words 
follow  tbe  same  model  usually,  or  in  some  of 
their  significations,  or  optionally ;  but  in  other 
senses,  or  without  known  rule,  lapse  into  the 
adj.  inflection."  Now,  I  would  hold  here 
that  a  gpram mar  editor  should  either— (I)  give 
the  grammarians'  statements  and  differen- 
tiations exactly,  so  far  as  they  are  known, 
or  (2)  absolutely  set  down  the  facts  of  the 
language  so  far  as  they  are  known.  Prof. 
Whitney  in  this  case  has  done  neither.  The 
principle  of  subjective  selection  makes  the 
task  of  judging  the  woii:  the  more  difficult, 
because  one  can  hardly  decide  whether 
an  omission  of  customary  forms  is  merely 
accidental  or  intentional ;  e.y.,%  665,  where, 
in  the  imperat.  of  ^/ha,  Prof.  Whitney  gives 

only  jahihif  to  which  Pamni's  alternative 
[a  ca  hau]  should  give  no  exclusive  right  in 
preference  to  jahdhi. 

In  addition  to  this  fusion  of  tradition 
and  discovery,  which  I  hold  to  be  wrong  in 
principle,  and  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
m  execution,  there  are  some  other  objections 
which  I  may  here  briefly  mention.  The 
first  of  these  is  tbe  adoption  of  Roman 
letters.  No  one  would  think  of  applying  this 
to  Greek  or  Hebrew.  No  doubt,  in  a  book 
intended  for  beginners  or  dilettanti^  it  is 
advisable  to  have  what  aids  can  be  got,  but 
Prof.  Whitney's  is  not  a  book  of  that  class. 
In  a  case  like  sos  (saiks),  which  is  declared  to 
become  in  inflection  satftf  (§§  146,  199  b), 
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unleBs  the  learner  has  acquired  sufficieDt 
knowledge  of  the  language  to  have  an 
instantaneous  intuition  of  this  correctly, 
he  has  not  really  learnt  anything.  The 
eye  should  be  trained  from  the  beginning 
to  see  what  it  Jias  to  see — viz.,  the  language 
in  its  own  characters. 

Prof.  Whitney  has  further  '*  had  regard  to 
the  practical  needs  of  the  learner,"  and  has 
attempted,  "  by  the  use  of  different  sizes  of 
type,  <&c.,  to  make  the  work  as  usable  by  one 
whose  object  it  is  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  classical  Sanskrit  alone  as  those  are  in 
which  the  earlier  forms  are  not  included.'*  I 
do  not  see,  however,  that  this  is  possible ;  at 
least,  it  is  not  always  done.  Thus  the  origin 
of  common  forms  like  uUhdtum  (§  233  a), 
vaisifdmi  (§  167),  is  given  in  the  smallest 
type.  This  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  need  in 
the  book  of  a  complete  index  of  the  concrete 
forms  discussed ;  where  a  beginner  is  to  look 
for  information  on  the  above  words,  utthdtum, 
vaUydmi^  there  is  nothing  in  the  Index  to 
show.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  the  book 
should  be  read  by  beginners,  or  be  taken  in 
hand  at  all  until  the  student  has  worked 
through  some  accurate  smaller  grammar 
(preferably  Kielhom's,  as  he  has  not  troubled 
the  reader  with  transliteration),  in  which  he 
will  have  gained  sufficient  knowledge  to 
handle  suitably  the  matters  discussed  in  Prof. 
Whitney's  work.  Bobjbbt  Atkinson. 


NOTES  OF  TRAVEL. 


The  annual  festival  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  Olub 
will  take  place  this  year  on  Saturday,  Sunday, 
and  Monday,  August  21,  22,  and  23.  On  Satur- 
day the  meeting  of  deputies  will  assemble  at 
Bilti ;  on  Sunday  the  general  meeting  and  the 
banquet  will  be  hdd  at  Eapperswyl,  on  tiiie 
Lake  of  Zurich ;  on  Monday  there  will  be  an 
excursion  on  the  Bachtel. 

The  Surveyor-Qeneral  of  South  Australia  has 
received  two  reports  from  Mr.  Oharles 
Winneoke,  the  leader  of  the  Herbert  Biver 
Exploring  and  Surveying  Expedition,  in  the  first 
of  which  he  gives  a  brief  account  of  his  journey 
for  130  miles  east  of  Tennant's  Greek.  For  the 
first  fourteen  miles  the  country  traversed  was 
very  good,  hard,  well-grassed,  and  open,  while 
for  the  next  ninety-two  miles  it  consisted  of 
small  patches  of  grass  and  s^inifex,  and  for  the 
last  twenty-four  miles  it  was  a  plain, 
magnificently  covered  with  Mitchell  grass. 
This  plain,  which  was  slightly  undulating, 
was  apparently  of  vast  extent,  and  'hUx, 
Winnecke  reported  his  intention  of  mapping  it 
as  far  as  possible,  in  addition  to  ascertainmg  the 
position  of  Budianan's  Creek.  In  his  second 
letter  he  reports  the  arrival  of  his  ^arty  at  a 
point  twentjr  miles  west  of  the  junction  of  the 
Herbert  and  James  Bivers,  and  that  the  whole 
of  the  country  traversed  after  leaving  Tennant's 
Chreek  (about  30,000  square  miles  in  all) 
consists,  with  the  exception  above  noted,  of 
rich  alluvial  plains  with  splendid  grass.  The 
eastern  portion  also  is  plentifully  watered  by 
considerable  creeks  or  nvers,  containing  many 
lar^e  and  permanent  water-holes,  some  of 
whidi,  indeed,  deserve  the  name  of  small  lakes. 
The  soil  on  Uie  plain  chiefly  consists  of  black 
and  brown  loam,  mixed  with  day,  and  is  well 
suited  for  both  agricultural  and  pastoral 
purposes ;  the  scrub  land  is  described  as  being 
red  loam  and  sand  in  places.  As  this  tract  of 
country  is  not  adapted  for  triangulation,  Mr. 
Winnecke  has  endeavoured  to  map  the  features 
in  detail  by  means  of  numerous  observations 
and  befkziD|;s.    It  is  ^Iso  interesting  to  learn 


that  large  number  of  natives  were  met  with 
during  the  journey,  and  that  no  trouble  was 
expenenced  with  them. 

Not  content  with  endeavouring  to  reach  the 
centre  of  Africa  by  means  of  expeditions  from 
the  east  coast  through  the  lake  region,  and  from 
the  west  by  way  of  the  Congo,  the  Kins?  of  the 
Belgians  is  about  to  despatch  two  officers  to 
undertake  explorations  in  Southern  Egypt, 
with  a  view  to  the  opening  of  communications  oy 
that  route  also.  The  new  East  Coast  expedi- 
tion, under  Capt.  Baemackers,  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded,  is  to  take  out  a  small  steamer  in 
pieces,  which  is  to  be  placed  on  Lake  Tanga- 
nyika. M.  de  Mouse,  of  the  Military  Carto- 
graphical Institute  at  Brussels,  is  to  accompany 
the  eidiibition  as  photographer  and  mechanician. 

Beinforoements  have  recently  been  sent  out 
to  F^re  Depelchin's  missionary  expedition  in 
the  Upper  Zambesi  country,  to  which  we 
referred  on  May  8.  They  left  Kimberley  on 
March  19,  and  expected  to  reach  Tati,  in  the 
south  of  the  Matabele  country,  about  the  middle 
of  May.  A  portion  of  the  party  will  then  take 
a  north-westerly  route,  cross  the  Zambesi,  pro- 
bably to  the  westward  of  the  Victoria  Falls,  and 
endeavour  to  establish  themselves  in  the  Ma- 
rutse-Mabunda  country,  in  which  Dr.  Holub 
claims  to  have  conducted  extensive  explora- 
tions. Hie  remainder  of  the  reinforcements 
will  join  P^re  Depelchin  at  Gubuluwayo, 
whence  another  expeoition  will  be  despatched 
to  King  Umzila's  country,  and,  according  to 
present  accounts,  they  expect  to  meet  with  a 
friendly  reception.  We  regret  to  learn  that 
Pfere  Oharles  Fuohs,  a  member  of  P^re  Depel- 
chin's  party,  died  at  Tati  on  January  28  from 
the  effects  of  the  privations  which  the  expedi- 
tion underwent  on  the  journey  from  Shoshong 
to  Tati. 

Lebtjt.-Col.  Platters  has  just  returned  to 
Paris  from  his  preliminary  surveying  and  ex- 
ploring expedition  in  connexion  with  the  pro- 
jected Trans-Sahara  Bail  way.  HeleftWargla 
at  the  beginniDg  of  March,  and  succeeded  in 
penetrating  without  much  apparent  difficulty 
as  far  south  as  the  26th  parallel  of  latitude,  to 
a  distance  of  about  750  kilometres  from  Wargla. 
He  will  resume  his  explorations  in  the  autumn. 
M  Choisy,  the  leader  of  another  of  the  principal 
surveying  parties,  has  also  recently  returned  to 
Prance,  and  has  addressed  a  report  to  the 
Governor- General  of  Algeria  on  the  subject  of 
his  operations,  but  the  surveys,  &c.,  made  by 
the  expedition  had  not  been  sufficiently  ex- 
amined to  enable  him  to  afEord  much  informa- 
tion as  to  the  value  of  ^e  results  obtained. 

A  USEPUL  addition  has  lately  been  made  to 
OUT  knowledge  of  the  Western  portion  of  the 
Argentine  Bepublio,  which  still  offers  a  fine 
field  for  the  adventurous  explorer,  as  much  of 
the  Andes  region  has  never  yet  been  mapped. 
The  Biver  Neuquen  has  now  been  surveyed  and 
mapped  from  its  source  down  to  its  junction 
with  the  Biver  Limay.  The  basios  of  both 
these  rivers,  which  form  the  Bio  Negro,  have 
also  been  surveyed,  as  well  as  a  large  affluent 
of  the  Neuquen,  which  was  previously  quite 
unknown.  The  operations  of  the  surveying 
parties  farther  extended  to  the  rid^e  of  the 
Andes,  on  the  Chilian  border,  which  they 
mapped  for  a  considerable  distance. 

Db.  £.  PiEROTTi,  an  experienced  traveller, 
is  stated  to  be  organising  a  journey  to  Egypt, 
Palestine,  &c.  The  party  is  to  leave  Marseilles 
on  September  2,  returning  on  November  1. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 
Geology  of  Ftc^oria.— In  continuatioa  of  the 
series  of  works  issued  by  the  Geological  Sarrey 
of  Victoria  to  illustrate  the  palaeontology  of 
this  colony,  Prof.  MoOoy  has  recently  publish^ 
the  sixth  Decade,  or  group  of  ten  plates.  These 
plates  include,  among  other  things,  figures  of 
the  gigantic  extinct  kangaroo,  caUed  Macropm 
Titan ;  of  the  extinct  marsupial  genus  Proc/p- 
todon ;  of  the  ear-bones  of  whales  {Cetotdiks), 
similar  to  those  which  occur  in  our  Suffolk 
Crag;  and  of  a  gigantic  fossil  species  of 
spermaceti-whale  termed  Phyaetodon  Baikyi. 
The  figures  are  admirably  executed,  and  are 
accompanied  by  technical  descriptions  from  the 
experienced  pen  of  Prof.  McCoy. 

Pbof.  a.  Fobel  has  published  a  report  oa 
the  earthquake  of  May  7,  which  seems  to  hare 
been  very  local  in  its  operation.  The  motion  of 
the  earth  was  felt  most  perceptibly  in  YilleaeuTe, 
Chillon,  and  Bennaz,  more  feebly  in  Montreuz 
and  Aigle.  The  air-line  within  whose  range 
the  earthquake  was  felt  only  exteaded  to  the 
distance  of  thirteen  kilometres ;  whereas  that  of 
Uie  earthquake  of  December  30,  1879,  extended 
from  Chamb^ry  to  Basel,  a  line  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  kilometres.  Yilleneuve  was  the  centre 
of  the  earthquake  of  May  7.  It  is  the  fifth 
which  has  been  observed  in  Switzerland  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 


FEILOLOay  NOTES. 

The  first  part  of  the  tliirty- fourth  volume  of 
the  Journal  of  the  GerMuan  Oriental  Society  ii 
mainly  occupied  with  a.  treatise  ontheSasn- 
nian  Pehlevi  coins  by  time  late  Dr.  MordtmanD, 
who  died  before  he  comld  finish  correcting  the 

ftroof-sheets.  The  article,  which  is  162  pages 
ong,  brings  the  results  of  Pehlen  disoorery  up 
to  the  end  of  1879,  and  iorms  a  complete  work 
in  itself^  though  the  fonoer  works  oiihe  Author 
on  the  same  subject  must  be  referred  to  for 
many  descriptions  whioli  he  has  not  repeated, 
but  to  which  he  has  giv^n  ftill  references.  The 
other  papers  are  on  Abraham  Pirkowitsch,  the 
forger,  by  Dr.  Struck*  and  on  the  monks 
Maximus  and  Ddm^temo  s,  by  Dr.  Oomill;  on  a 
rare  verbal  form  in  Sanskrit,  by  Prof.  Aufrecht, 
and  on  a  find  of  Mohanamedan  silver  coins,  of 
the  Samanide  dynasty,  dn  Saxon  Oberlaudtz, 
by  Prof.  Fleischer.    Th©  last  is  of  some  im- 

?ortance  in  its  bearing  on  mediaeval  oonunerce. 
he  oatalogue  of  the  printed  books  in  the 
library  of  the  Society  has  been  published  by 
Prof.  Miiller ;  it  consists  of  over  216  pages,  and 
is  divided  into  four  sections-^  1)  periodical 
literature,  (2)  languages,  (3)  sciences,  (4)  mis- 
cellanea ;  and  the  number  of  separate  entiiei 
reaches  3,855. 

Drs.  Kxjhn  and  Socin,  assisted  by  Salemann, 
Delitzsoh,  Kautzscb,  Landauer,  Erman,  and 
Pietschmann,  have  issued  the  second  part  of 
their  Wisamacha/tlicher  JahreahericM  o(  Onerm 
studies  from  October  1876  to  December  1877. 
It  contains  short  notices,  arranged  in  a  ]>er- 
spicuous  order,  of  all  works  published  during 
that  time  in  the  various  branches  of  Iranian, 
Armenian,  Hebrew,  Babbinioal,  Aramaic, 
Arabic,  Turkish,  E^ptian,  and  North  African 
scholarship ;  and  cites  reviews  of  most  of  the 
books  in  the  principal  literary  joumale,  in- 
cluding a  very  large  number  in  the  Aoad£H7. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 
New  Shakspbbb  8ocixrY.^{Fndayf  June U) 
P.  J.  PuRKivALii,  Esq.,  Director,  in  the  Chair.- 
The  papers  read  were  (1)  *<0a  the  Seaaoni  <» 
Shakspere'B  Plays,"  by  the  Bev.  H.  N.  Bllaoajnbe, 
M.A  ;  (2)  **0n  the  Utter  Failure  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's Metrical  Argument  against  Fleteher'i  Shin 
in  Henry  7111.;'  by  F.  J.  Fumivall,  M.A?  (3J 
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**Oii  Suicide  in  Shakipere,''  by  the  Kev.  J. 
Rirkmui.  Mr.  ElUoombe  found  the  seasons 
marked  in  eight  of  Shakspere's  Comedies,  five 
Histories,  and  eight  Tragedies.  For  instance,  in 
Hamlet^  "  Ophelia's  madness  most  be  placed  in  the 
early  summer,  t.e.,  in  the  end  of  May  or  the 
beginning  of  June ;  no  other  time  will  all  the 
flowers  mentioned  fit,  but  for  that  time  they  are 
exact.  The  violets  were  'all  withered  ; 'but  she 
could  pick  fennel  and  columbines,  daisies  and 
pausies,  in  abundance,  while  the  evergreen  rosemary 
and  me  ('which  we  may  call  Herb  of  Grace  on 
Sundays*)  would  be  always  ready.  It  was  the 
time  of  year  when  trees  were  in  their  full  leafage, 
and  so  the  'willow  growing  ascaunt  the  brook 
would  show  its  hoar  leaves  m  the  glassy  stream,' 
while  its  'slivers'  would  help  her  in  making 
'fantastic  garlands'  'of  crow-flowers,  nettles, 
daisies,  and  tons  purples,'  or  '  dead  men's  fingers,' 
all  of  which  she  would  then  be  able  to  pick  in 
abundance  in  the  meadows,  but  which  in  a  few 
weeks  would  be  all  gone.  Perhaps  the  time  of 
year  may  h»ve  suggested  to  Laertes  that  pretty  but 
sad  address  to  his  sister— 

'0  Rose  of  May! 
Dear  maid,  kind  sister,  sweet  Ophelia  ! ' " 
—Mr.  Fnmivall  argued  that  Mr.  Swinburne  had 
neglected  to  find  out  the  number  of  triple  endings 
in  the  part  of  the  Tioo  Noble  Kinsmen  which  he  had 
declared  to  be  Fletcher's.  Had  he  done  so,  he 
would  haye  found  them  fewer  than  those  in  the 
Fletcher  part  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  he  declared 
was  not  Fletcher's ;  wherefore  their  fewness  in 
Henry  VIIL  was  no  argument  at  all  against 
Fletcher  having  written  that  part  of  Henry  VIII, 
which  Mr.  Spedding,  Mr.  Tennyson,  and  all  the 
best  modem  critics  assign  to  him. — Mr.  Kirkman 
contended  that  Shakspere  cared  less  for  the  act 
than  the  motive  of  suicide.  He  classified  the  six- 
teen cases  of  it  in  Shakspere's  works.  Three  only 
of  them  were  Enelish— that  is,  Keltic— and  all 
women  :  Lady  Macbeth,  Goneril,  Cymbeline's 
Queen.  These  sprang  from  inability  to  restrain 
remorse  or  disappointment ;  Othello's  from  desire 
to  make  atonement  for  his  crime ;  Ophelia's  from 
temporaiy  insanity.  Timon's  was  a  self-ministra- 
tion of  euthanasia.  To  Romeo  and  Juliet's  love 
everything  else  was  as  nothing;,  death  but  a  trifle 
—a  seal  to  their  union.  With  Bratus  and  the 
Romans  suicide  was  part  of  their  philosophy  ;  with 
Cleopatra,  a  means  to  avoid  annoyance.  Hamlet 
was  safe  from  suicide  because  he  talked  so  much 
about  it. 

Philological  Socikty,— {Friday,  June  18.) 
A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. — Mr. 
W.  R.  Morfill  read  a  paper  on  '*Some  Polabish 
Vocabularies."  This  limguage  (belonging  to  the 
Slavonic  family)  became  extinct  in  the  earlier  part  of 
last  century ;  a  few  lists  of  words,  a  song  composed 
in  it,  some  rersions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  &c.,  are 
all  that  remain.  These  vocabularies  were  examined 
at  some  length  in  the  paper,  and  many  interesting 
words  cited.  Some  of  the  blunders  made  by  the 
transcribers  on  account  of  their  iterance  of  Slavonic 
were  also  given.  A  careful  reprmt  of  these  rtUquiae 
Wendieae^  annotated  by  Dr.  Pfuhl,  will  be  found  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Sorbish  Literary  Society.  The 
labours  of  Schleicher  and  Hilferding  were  discussed ; 
the  former  considered  Polabish  to  belong  to  the 
Polish,  or  Lechish  (to  use  his  own  phraseology), 
divicion  of  the  Western  Slavonic  family,  Kaahubiah 
being  the  link  between  it  and  the  Polish  properly 
BO  called.  To  this  branch  its  laws  of  sound  clearly 
iatigu  it,  especially  the  prevalence  of  nasals.— Mr. 
Walter  K.  Browne  read  a  paper  on  the  "Diatribu- 
tion  of  English  Place  Names,"  in  which  he  gave  a 
table  of  the  results  obtained  by  examining  10,492 
names  in  Dagdale's  England,  The  names  were 
classified  under  sixty  separate  headings,  according 
to  the  endings.  Those  ending  in  ton  formed  nearly 
one  quarter  of  the  whole,  heme  2,545.  Ham  and 
ley  came  next  with  70i2  and  653  respectively, 
while  1,703  were  placed  under  misoellaneons. 
The  endings  were  roughly  grouped  according  to 
their  origin,  whether  English,  British,  or  Norse, 
and  remarks  were  made  on  some  of  them  where  the 
disttibtttion  threw  light  on  their  meaning  or  was 
otherwise  curious.  Thus  Mr.  Kemble^  theory 
that  names  ending  in  "iog"  indicate  the  original 
teat  of  an  EnglisS  colony  was  apparently  negatived 


bv  the  fact  that  the  ending  is  almost  entirely 
absent  in  South  Suffolk.  An  animated  discussion 
followed,  in  which  the  President,  Mr.  Sweet,  Dr. 
Murray,  Dr.  Morris,  and  others  took  part,  and 
which  turned  partly  on  the  general  principles  of 
such  classification  and  partly  on  the  meaning  of 
particular  endings,  as  ham,  ley,  side,  hope,  and 
wick. 

Ekqlish  Spellino  Reform  Associatiov, ^(Annual 

Meeting,  Monday,  June  2L) 
Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter  in  the  Chair.— The  Report 
stated  that  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in 
the  classification  of  schemes  of  spelling  reform,  and 
in  making  the  subject  known  to  the  public.  The 
Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report, 
said  that  the  association  had  accomplished  two 
important  steps  in  their  work.  They  were  all 
aereed  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  reform,  and  what 
they  now  had  to  do  was  to  convince  the  public  of 
the  extreme  unreasonableness  of  the  present  system 
and  of  the  possibility  of  remedying  it.  Next  they 
must  impartially  consider  the  various  schemes  laid 
before  them,  and  decide  upon  the  one  they  should 
select  as  best  fitted  to  attain  its  object.  When 
they  had  done  that,  it  would  require  an  earnest 
propaganda  to  secure  the  adoption  of  any  scheme  by 
the  public.  Reviewing  the  history  of  the  association. 
Dr.  Hunter  congratulated  the  members  on  the  pro- 
grress  made  during  the  first  year,  and  the  founda- 
tion they  had  laid  for  the  work  of  the  second  year. 
He  then  spoke  of  the  reform  in  the  spelling  of 
names  of  persons  and  places  which  had  been 
carried  out  in  India.  Lq  order  to  properly  com- 
pile the  statistical  returns  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  one  uniform  method  of  spelling. 
Great  objections  were  raised  in  many  quarters  at 
first ;  but  by  patience  the  opposition  was  gradually 
overcome,  and  many  of  the  oojectors  were  now  the 
first  in  acknowledging  the  utility  of  the  reform, 
and  in  helping  to  perfect  it.  "That,"  said  Dr. 
Hunter,  "  is  our  position  this  evenins.  We  have 
done  something,  and  by  patience  we  shall  do  more. 
We  have  got  common  sense  on  our  side,  we 
have  got  the  testimony  of  the  most  eminent 
philolo^rs  on  our  side,  we  have  got  an  earnest 
conviction  and  a  willingness  to  work  on  our  side. 
Against  us  we  have  routine,  laziness,  the  common 
disinclination  of  mankind  to  any  change  that  may 
involve  trouble.  I  feel  convinced  that  if  we  will 
only  work  and  be  patient,  the  victory  will  in  the 
end  be  on  the  side  of  earnest  conviction,  scientific 
principles,  and  common  sense."  The  resolution  was 
seconded  by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  supported  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  and  unanimously  adopted. — Dr. 
Gladstone  moved  the  election  of  theffoveming  body, 
with  Prof.  Sayce  as  president.  The  motion  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  R.  N.  Cust,  and  also  unanimously 
adopted. — After  the  transaction  of  the  routine 
business,  the  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman. 


FINE    ART. 

Synopsis  of  the  Contents  of  the  British 
Museum,  Department  of  Coins  and  Medals, 
A  Guide  to  the  Select  Greek  and  Roman 
Coins  exhibited  in  Electrotype,  (British 
Museum.) 

The  present  admiDistration  of  the  Department 
of  Coins  and  Medals  at  the  British  Museum 
may  be  pointed  to  as  the  model  to  be  followed 
by  all  the  other  establishments  of  the  kind  in 
Europe.  England  may  well  be  proud  of  it. 
There  is  nowhere  existing  a  more  fruitful  and 
intelligent  scientific  activity,  serving  to  better 
profit  the  interests  of  scholarship  and  the 
requirements  of  the  public.  The  great  task 
of  editing  and  publishing  the  Catalogue,  so 
well  performed  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Poole  and  his 
able  colleagues,  Messrs.  Barclay  V.  Head 
and  Percy  Gardner,  is  an  enterprise  which 
reflects  the  greatest  honour  on  the  learning  of 
its  authors,  and  also  on  the  liberality  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  who  gener- 
ously defray  the  expense.    Thanks  to  the  three 


gentlemen  just  mentioned,  London  has, 
within  the  last  few  years,  become  one  of  the 
chief  centres  of  the  study  of  ancient  medals ; 
Berlin  alone  can  claim  to  rival  it,  for  un- 
fortunately Paris,  through  circumstances 
which  need  not  here  be  enquired  into,  has 
allowed  the  sceptre  of  numismatics,  which 
she  had  so  long  wielded,  to  drop  from  her 
hands. 

Among  the  happiest  ideas  realised  by  the 
Department  of  Coins  and  Medals  in  the 
British  Museum  must  be  reckoned  the 
execution  of  a  series  of  reproductions  in 
electrotype  of  the  coins  in  the  collec- 
tion which  possess  the  greatest  interest  from 
the  point  of  view  of  art  and  history.  These 
reproductions  are  exhibited  in  one  of  the 
rooms  at  the  Museum,  and  copies  of  them 
can  be  purchased  on  such  terms  that 
local  museums,  educational  bodies,  and 
private  persons  can  now  possess  at  small  CG»t 
a  collection  of  the  chief  monetary  types  of 
antiquity,  brought  within  the  reach  of  students 
under  conditions  almost  equivalent  to  the 
examination  of  the  originals,  and  far  beyond 
the  powers  of  any  book  to  supply.  Mionnet 
had  this  object  in  view  in  his  collection  of 
sulphur  casts  from  the  Cabinet  de  France, 
which  rendered  such  good  service  to  science ; 
but  here  we  have  the  same  idea  carried  into 
execution  with  a  very  superior  selection  of 
types,  and  above  all  by  the  employment  of  a 
far  more  perfect  process,  the  products  of 
which  are  not  subject  to  the  same  risks  of 
destruction.  There  can  be  no  more  important 
contribution  toward  the  popularisation  of 
numismatics,  and  toward  the  improvement  of 
classical  education  by  the  invaluable  aid  of 
antiquities  of  this  class. 

To  complete  the  usefulness  of  this  series  of 
reproductions,  which  forms  a  history  of 
monetary  art  from  its  beginning  in  Lydia  in 
the  seventh  century  b.o.  down  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Eoman  Empire,  a  Catalogue 
has  just  been  published,  accompanied  by  seven 
plates  admirably  executed  by  the  autotype 
process.  Each  of  these  plates  represents  one 
of  the  seven  epochs  into  which  the  successive 
ages  of  Greek  and  Italian  coinage  are  divided, 
according  to  an  excellent  classification,  which 
can  only  be  regarded  with  approval.  The 
Catalogue  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Barclay 
Y.  Head,  who  has  succeeded  in  making 
this  volume,  intended  for  general  use,  an 
excellent  historical  manual  of  the  science 
of  medals,  in  which,  by  his  other  works, 
he  has  already  attained  the  rank  of  a 
master.  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend 
the  study  of  this  Catalogue  to  those  who  wish 
to  take  up  the  subject  of  numismatics.  It 
is  in  its  way  a  masterpiece,  by  the  accuracy 
of  its  attributions,  which  are  fully  abreast  of 
the  latest  results  of  science ;  by  the  clearness 
and  sober  precision  of  its  descriptions ;  by  the 
solid  and  ever  ingenious  scholarship  of  the 
notes  that  fix  the  date  of  minting  of  the 
various  specimens. 

And  here  I  have  only  two  or  three  criticisms 
to  make,  or  rather  to  indicate,  on  certain 
points  of  detail  and  matters  of  opinion 
whereon  I  differ  from  the  author.  Thus,  I 
cannot  agree  with  him  in  making  the  coinage 
of  the  silver  tetradrachms  of  Athens  belonging 
to  the  new  type  end  with  the  capture  of  the 
city  by  Sylla.    In  fact,  nearly  half  of  these 
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pieces  are  certainly  later  in  date  than  those 
which  bear  the  name  of  King  Mithridates 
and  Aristion,  particularly  the  series  with  two 
names  of  magistrates  only  and  those  with 
monograms.     We  must  therefore  admit  that 
Sylla  did  not  deprive  Athens  of  the  right  of 
coining  silver,  and  that  the  city  of  Minerva 
struck  her  tetradrachms  down  to  the  time  of 
Augustus.    Mr.  Head  himiself  has  furnished 
indisputable  proofs  of  this  by  his  publication 
of  the  imitations  of  these  tetradrachms  forged 
in  South  Arabia.     The  learned  writer  con- 
siders the  fine  tetradraohm  of  Pyrrhus  which 
he    describes    under   No.  YB   11,  to  be  of 
Epirote  manufacture.    I  cannot  agree  with 
this  view,  and  the  piece  in  question  appears 
to  me  to  be  of  Italian  manufacture,  coined  at 
Locri,  as  proved  by  the  remarkable  likeness 
of  the  head  of  Zeus  on  the  obverse  to  that  of 
the  silver  coin  of  Locri  bearing  the  figures  of 
POMH  and  IIISTIS,  as  well  as  in  the  close 
analogy  of  the  work  on  the  reverse   to  that 
on  the  large  bronze  coins  of  the  Locrians, 
which  are  pretty  nearly  contemporary*      I 
may  add  that  when  I  travelled  in  Epirus 
in    1862    I    did    not    meet  with   a    single 
specimen  of  these  tetradrachms;   while   in 
my  recent  tour  in  Calabria  I  saw  numbers 
in    all  the  collections,  public  and  private, 
in  the  district,  and  the  peasants  brought  me 
for  sale  specimens  in  a  more  or  less  perfect 
state  of  preservation  at  Strongoli,  at  Cotrone, 
and  on  the  site  of  Locri  itself;   in  the  last- 
named   locality    there    were   twelve    found 
together  in  the  soil.    From  all  this  I  conclude 
that  the  coins  in  question  were  minted  at 
Locri  on  the  return  of  Pyrrhus  from  Sicily 
with  the  money  which  he  carried  off,  to  supply 
his  pressing  needs,  from  the  treasury  of  the 
temple  of  rersephone.     And  it  is,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  the  image  of  this  goddess  which 
he  caused  to  be  represented  on  the  reverse 
by  way  of  expiation  and  to  appease  the  wrath 
of  Persephone,  whose  presence  he  recognised 
iu  the  tempest  that  shattered  his  fl3et  im- 
mediately after  the  pillage  of  the  temple. 
The  numismatic  history  of  Pyrrhus  is  still  in 
need  of  revision.     We  have  already  set  aside 
the  coins  bearing  his  name  which  were  minted 
at  Syracuse ;  we  now  have  to  distinguish  his 
Italian  from  his   Epirote  coinage.     And  I 
think  I  can  easily  prove  that  there  were 
pieces  of  the  King  of  Epirus,  recognisable 
by  their  types  and  workmanship,  which  were 
coined,  not  only  at  Locri,  but  also  at  Meta- 
pontum  and  among  the  Bruttians. 

I  have  pointed  out  these  two  specimens  to 
show  the  exact  nature  of  the  points  of  detail 
on  which  I  occasionally  differ  from  Mr.  Head. 
But  they  are  very  few  in  number,  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  I  entirely  agree  with 
his  criticisms,  in  which  there  is  much  that  is 
novel  and  much  that  is  very  valuable.  He 
has  given  us  one  excellent  book  the  more,  and 
I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  publicly 
saying  as  much.  Fa.  Lenobicajwi. 


THB  BLA.CK-AND-WHITB  KXEUBITION. 

Thosb  who  go  to  this  exhibition  with  the  hope 
of  seeing  studies  and  drawings  by  our  most  dis- 
tinguished painters  will  be  disappointed.  No 
dashing  sketch  by  Mr.  Millais,  or  harmony  in 
line  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton;  no  study  in 
chiaroscuro  by  Mr.  Pettie,  or  melody  in  mono* 
chrome  by  Mr.  Albert  Moore ;  no  learned  design 


by  Mr.  Poynter,  or  refined  arrangement  of 
drapery  by  Mr.  Burne  Jones  will  delight  their 
eyes.  Mr.  Marks  is  the  only  Aoi^emioian 
represented  here,  and  he  principally  by  two  large 
designs  of  Seeing  and  Hearing,  somewhat  stiff 
and  uninteresting.  It  would  almost  seem  from 
tins  exhibition  that  colourists  and  artists  in 
black  and  white  in  England  belonged  to 
different  sects,  and  it  would  certainly  have 
added  to  the  interest  and  variety  of  it  if 
there  had  been  more  studies  for  pictures 
in  colour,  and  fewer  works  in  black  and 
white  carried  to  such  a  point  of  finish  as 
makes  the  absence  of  colour  an  obvious  matter 
for  regret.  There  are,  however,  more  than  one 
excellent  contribution  of  the  kind  alluded  to 
— viz.,  Mr.  Booke's  elaborate,  but  unfortunately 
damaged,  Drapery  Studio  for  King  Ahab*B 
Covering  (559),  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Macoullum*s 
masterly  sketch  for  his  picture  of  Water-frolic 
(560).  It  is  also  a  drawback  that  so  many  of 
the  etchings  have  already  made  their  appear- 
ance in  periodicals  and  shoo -windows.  Such 
etching  as  Mr.  Herkomer's  Blind  Shepherd  and 
Mr.  Maobeth's  Weary  of  Waiting  it  is  aWays 
pleasant  to  see,  and  to  vienr  the  ipaieeimie 
lineae  of  Mr.  du  Maurier's  and  Mr.  Linley 
Sambourne's  designs  for  Punch  is  a^;reeable 
enough;  but  the  desire  for  novelty  is  never 
stronger  than  in  a  current  exhibition,  and  it 
meets  with  a  good  many  checks  at  the  Egyp- 
tian Hall. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  plenty  to  interest  and 
not  a  little  novelty  here.  Even  the  art  which 
aims  at  the  highest  ima^native  expression  is 
not  altoflrether  unrepresented.  In  Mr.  Jacomb- 
Hood*8  ''Tirayc  taraya  (8),  a  study  of  the  head 
of  Christ  for  a  picture  of  the  Temptation,  there 
is  much  promise,  if  not  performance.  Though 
the  effects  of  exposure  and  fasting  are  plainly 
apparent  in  the  wild  hair  and  hollow  cheeks, 
the  face  is  not  without  dignity,  and  there  is  some- 
thing calmer  than  mere  human  peremptoriaess 
in  the  commanding  eyes.  The  same  artist's 
etching  in  illustration  of  the  first  line  of 
Spenser's  Faery  Queen  (326)  is  a  good  begin- 
ning. 

Nor  can  an  exhibition  be  said  to  be  wanting 
in  efforts  of  imaginative  design  which  contains 
Mr.  Waterhou3e*8  A  Greek  Play^  representing 
a  section  of  the  audience  in  the  theatre. 
The  principal  figure  is  a  woman  of  a  grand 
type  holding  in  her  hand  a  fan  of  feathers  which, 
by  its  shape,  unobtrusively  focusses  the  compo- 
sition. Behind,  seated  on  other  rows,  are  a  few 
more  figures  in  various  well-studied  attitudes 
of  attention.  The  benches  of  unomamented 
massive  stone  give  much  simplicity  and  dignity 
to  the  design,  which  is  grandly  decorative  with- 
out too  obvious  artifice. 

EquaUv  Rood  in  different  ways  are  Mr.  Frank 
Dadas  Waiting  (558),  a  duel  scene  on  a  cheerless 
morning  on  the  sea-shore;  and  Mr.  DoUman's 
Stage-struck  (283),  two  little  village  children 
gazing  with  awe  on  a  child  belonging  to  a  stroll- 
ing troop  of  players  and  dressed  up  like  a  little 
ooTumbine.  There  are  also  several  other  clever 
imaginative  figure-drawings  by  English  artists, 
such  as  Mr.  Edgar  Hanley's  sentimental  Song 
Without  Words  (40),  and  Mr.  A.  0.  Bt. 
Luxmoore*s  humorous  Stimulants  for  the  Mind 
and  Body  (430,  431) ;  but  it  mast  be  admitted 
that  the  attraction  of  the  exhibition  in  this  as 
in  other  classes  of  design  depends  greatly  upon 
the  work  of  foreign  artists.  In  drawings  to 
illustrate  children's  books  we  are,  however,  here, 
as  elsewhere,  supreme,  and  no  one  is  a  greater 
master  of  such  semi-decorative  work  than  Mr. 
Walter  Orane,  some  of  whose  designs  in  this 
exhibidon  are  in  his  finest  manner. 

For  distinction  and  character  and  for  perfect 
mastery  over  pen  and  brush  few  artists  can 
compare  with  senor  Jimenee  y  Aranda,  whose 
spirited  and  exquisitely  manipulated  studies  of 
Spanish  life   are   models   of  expression   and 


drawing-  Whether  showing  us  the  trucalsnoe 
of  a  Spanish  peasant  (313],  the  delights  of 
idleness  (34),  the  charms  of  a  humorous  UU- 
d-tSte{SS3),  or  an  Etude  de  Nude{iU),  he  ii 
equally  accomplished  and  delightful.  More 
wonderful  still  perhaps  as  triumphs  of  dexterity 
in  the  use  of  limited  means  are  the  charooal 
drawings  of  M  L^on  Lhermitte,  who  msaages 
to  get  surprising  effects  of  light  and  textus 
out  of  this  gritty  substance.  It  is  difficult  to 
know  whether  to  admire  most  the  wonderful 
Bunniness  of  his  butcher's  shop  (82),  with  its 
extraordinary  suggestion  of  raw  meat;  tb 
clever  composition  of  Les  Olaneuset  (14),  the 
perfect  lighting  of  the  Choir  of  Notre  Dam 
with  its  carved  woodwork  (345),  or  the  subtle 
gradations  and  picturesque  composition  of  the 
old  houses  at  Morlaix,  with  their  time-roa^heaed 
beams  and  glinting  panes  (605).  If  it  wen 
not  for  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  which  seem  to 
be  out  of  atmospheric  perspective,  his  Soup 
Market  at  Paris  (160)  would  be  eaaally  satis- 
factory. Very  masterlv  also  are  the  drawings 
in  chalk  and  pencil  of  Qlindoni. 

In  ''heads"  more  or  lees  beautiful  and 
interesting  the  exhibition  is  rich.  Koos  is 
more  worthy  of  study  than  Mr.  Bookers  delio&te 
pencil  Portrait  (186),  which  in  tedwieal  dexterity 
and  low  scale  of  light  and  shade  comes  near  to 
the  old  exquisite  work  in  silverpoint 

In  landscape  Mr.  Soymour  Haden's  diring 
attempt  to  use  mezzotint  in  combination  with 
etched  lines   after   th»  manner  of  the  Liber 
Studiorum  deserves  careful  attention.   The  ikj 
and  the  castie  are  fine^  but  the  composition  u 
not  wholly  satisfactory,  and  the  loss  of  his 
skilful  work  with  the   needle  is  more  obvioas 
than   the   gain   in   ch-iaroscuro,    Mr.  James 
Aumonier*8  fine  breezr  drawing  of  Sovihwoid, 
Suffolk    (102),    Mr.    'j~ohn     O*0onnor's  Thi 
River  from    Waterloo     Bridge-Swaw  (222), 
and   Mr.    Alfred  Parsons*  charoosl  stniy  of 
Through   the    Trees  (2LI)  are  additioDil  indi- 
cations that  at  least  aome  of  oni  Undeci^ 
painters  seek  to  base  tlieir  effects  on  a  s^t^ 
of  chiaroscuro ;  and  miLny  another  bold  study 
of  the  same  kind  mig^ht  be  ment'oned,  snch 
as   Mr.    George   L'lcas.*    A    Slormy  Diy   of 
Margate  (223),  Mr.  Arthur  Lemon^s  Hmm^df 
(235),  Mr.  H.  Fowler's  Study  on  the  Co(n«(245], 
and  Mr.  Winkfield's  Eiver  Steam  Tug$  (S61J. 
Of  the  more    finished  drawing  of  landscape 
none,  we  think,  excels  in  smple  beauty  of 
composition    and    accoonpUshed   randerin^  of 
light    and   distance   Mr.   J.   J.  Bannatynes 
Archonnael  Castle,  Loch  Awe  (310),  and  there 
is    much    charm    of     atmospherio  effect  w 
Mr.  H.  A.  Harper's  Acropolis  (13)  and  Q^^d 
Nook  on  the  NiU  (100)  ;  while  for  their  bold 
endeavours    to  tell   all  that  can  be  told  in 
black  and  white  of  the  mbt  of  mountain  hei«ms 
and  the  furv  of  mountain  streams  The  Btrth- 
place  of  a  Biver  (81),  by  Mr,  W.  Caifton,  and 
Mr.    P.  T.  Sibley's  Stream  from  Llyn  Idwf 
(492),  deserve  espedal  notice.    Of  other  Und- 
scapes  showing  great   technical  skill,  ••J?^ 
study  of  nature,  power  to  seize  transitory  effects 
of  light  and  shadow— the  healthy,  haf py  exer- 
oise  of  an  artistic  faculty  satisfied  mainly  vitn 
skiU  in  imitation- the  gaUery  is  full.    Without 
much  striving  after  beauty  of  composition,  an^l 
inspired  with  little  sentiment^  the  P"^''^^ 
landscape  art  of  this  exhib:tion  i8nna£Mcted.&°^ 
sincere.     Such  praise  is.  however,  too  tm^ 
for  many  we  have  not  space  to  tt«ntion--M|f' 
David  Law's  two  etchmgs  (24  and  25).  f« 
example,  and  Mr.  0.  H.  Oox's  Midnight  t»  the 
Channel  (509).    The  gallery  also  contains  some 
clever  studies  of  animals  by  M.LanMn,  Jaj- 
Hey  wood  Hardy,  Mr.  Oouldery,  Mr.  S.  t  m^ 
Mr.  Frank  E.  Cox,  &o. 

Cosmo  Moz^hocse. 
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ABT  BALB8. 

W«  iiotioe  below  an  important  sale  of  piO" 
tnres  held  by  Messrs.  Christie,  Hanson  and 
Woods  only  a  few  da^s  ago;  but  the  sale  of  fh 
late  Mr.  Nathaniel  Oaine^s  oolleotionof  pictares 
and  drawings  also  demands  some  detail,  whioh 
will  be  found  annexed. 

Among  this  rioh  collection  of  English  water- 
colours  we  notice,  by  H.  Goodwm,  Verona, 
Piazza  dd  Erhe,  £44  24.  (Franklin) ;  La  Certosa, 
near  Florence,  £43  1».  (Pranklin);  Water  Babies, 
£42 ;  A  Pilgrimage,  £35  4«.  (Fowell).  By  J. 
W.  North  there  was  A  Trout  Stream,  £132  6$. 
(franklin),  and  some  pleasant  minor  designs. 
By  A.  B.  Houghton,  one  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion  of  artists,  who  died  prematurely,  there  was 
Hiawatha  and  Minnehaha,  £44  2«.  (Bell).  By 
A.  H.  Marsh,  The  Old  Sexton,  £21 ;  and,  among 
oil  pictures.  Waiting  for  the  Boats,  £57  (Bar- 
tholomew). Setuminff  to  the  drawings,  we 
find  by  J.  D.  Watson,  ifeeting  Daddy,  £26  6$, ; 
and  another  minor  design.  By  W.  M.  Hale, 
Olen  Orudie,  Ro$8-$hire,  £34  13tf.  By  Basil 
Bradley,  Spanish  Oxen  Ploughing  on  the  Souih 
Downs,  £71  Ss.  (Powell).  There  followed  a 
beautiful  series  of  drawings  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Hunt,  of  which  we  note  the  following:— 
Burying  Gkound  of  Einloch,  Ewe,  Head  of 
Loch  Maree,  £39  18«.  (Brice) ;  The  Lledi 
Vallfy,  £24  3«.  (Fine  Art  Society) ;  Ulleswater, 
£52  10#.  (Fine  Ait  Society);  Llyn  Teeunm,  an 
attractive  draiviog  exhibited  at  the  old  Wat«r- 
Colour  Society— the  plaoe  to  which  the  artist  is 
an  habitual  contributor— and  also  at  the  special 
Water- Colour  Exhibition  of  the  Orosvenor 
Gallery  held  eichteen  months  ago— £147 
( Barth).  Also  by  Mr.  Hunt  were  Barnard  Castle, 
£31  10«.  (Giindlay);  November  11,  1  p.m.— 
exhibited  at  the  Qroeyenor  Gallery  about  ten 
years  after  its  first  exhibition  in  Pall  Mall — 
£\*iZ  hs,  (Barth);  Scandals  Beek,  hy  Ambleside, 
£19  19«.  (Macnab);  Study  of  Birches,  Capet 
Curig,  £21  (Vckins) ;  Lucerne,  £31  10a.  (Pen- 
main);  Loch  Torridon,  £40  19«.  (Grindlay); 
Clovelly,  £10  10«.  (Penmain) ;  Durham,  m>m 
the  Bed  Hills— the  fine  drawing  seen  at  the 
GrosTcnor  Gallery — £63  (Vckins) ;  Near  Capel 
Curig,  £12  U,  6d.  (Powell);  and  Half  Speed, 
£10  10a.  (PoDmain).  Of  the  pictures  that  fol- 
lowed, by  Tarious  artists,  few  obtained  consider- 
able prices,  and  many  fell  for  very  small  sums. 
The  following,  however,  are  to  be  remarked : — 
The  Bobbers^  Car<?,  by  Hey  wood  Hardy,  £57  10a. 
(Ellie);  A  Puritan^s  Sunday  in  New  England, 
£85  la.  (Maclean) ;  Sweet  Anne  Page,  by  P.  H. 
Calderon,  B.A.,  £57  15a.  (Williams) ;  The  Coti- 
fpiratcrs—'hIlT.  Paul  Falconer  Poole  s  renderiDg 
of  William  Tell  in  the  cave  of  ihe  Bay  of  Tin, 
Lake  of  Lucerne— £236  (Powell);  the  same 
poetical  painter's  Imogen  and  Pisanio,  £56  13a. 
(Franklin) ;  Mr.  Yeames's  picture  Pleading  the 
Old  Cause,  £105  (Broadhcad);  0.  N.  Henry's 
picture  of  Whitby  Harbour,  £48  6a.  (Williams) ; 
Mr.  Alfred  Hunt's  picture  of  A  Sea  Fret  hanging 
over  DunUanborough,  £220  (Ellis) ;  his  P&nt-y- 
Gelli,  Capel  Curig,  exhibited  at  the  Boyal 
Academy  seven  years  ago,  £236  5a.  (Grant); 
Mr.  Keeley^Halswelle's  A  Boman  Fruit  Stall, 
painted  with  the  arti»t*s  usual  command  of 
Southern  colour,  £210  (Corbett) ;  Solitude,  by 
Joeef  Israels,  £141  (Bentley) ;  and  The  Last 
Breath,  which  is,  pernaps,  uie  masterpiece  of 
this  pathetic  and  simple  poet,  £850  (Agnew). 
This  was  the  highest  pice  of  the  sale.  Mr. 
Caine's  collection  in  all  realised  over  £5,000, 
and  consisted  of  nearly  one  hundred  works  of 
art  in  oil  and  water-colour.  On  the  same  day 
there  were  sold  a  few  important  pictures 
described  as  "  another  property."  Here  was 
Mr.  Boughton's  Siren,  £215  5a.  (Barth),  and 
his  Path  of  Boses,  £141  15a.  (Agnew).  We 
notice  also  Mr.  Long's  La  Gitana,  painted  in 
1869,  £147  (Hall) ;  a  Luliaby,  a  finely  coloured 
work  of  Mr.  Hook,  £446  (Lewis) ;  and  Venus  at 
the  Bath,  by  Mr.    Albert   Mooi#,  £115  lOi. 


(Williams).  The  pictares  of  Mr.  Albert  Moore— 
admittedly  among  the  most  distinguished  of 
modem  times— have  appeared,  we  believe,  but 
rarely  in  an  auction-room.  The  present  example 
was  of  large  size,  but  not  of  high  finish.  Its 
title  to  some  extent  distinguishes  it  from  the 
majority  of  the  artist's  works,  as  he  would  here 
seem  to  have  aimed  at  the  rendering  of  definite 
subject.  His  Venus,  an  admirable  ideal  of 
beauty— a  pretty  pieoe  of  "  modernity  "  studied 
with  a  reminiscence  of  the  Greek— is,  unlike  the 
more  recent  of  his  decorative  women,  entirely 
nude.  The  draperies  of  which  Mr.  Albert 
Moore  in  his  later  practice  makes  so  much,  not 
only  as  regards  the  exquisiteness  of  their  folds, 
but  as  regards  their  texture  and  hue,  are  here 
very  much  subordinated  to  the  display  of  the 
figure,  and  ser?e  only  as  an  agreeable  and 
suitable  back-ground  of  raiment  maintained 
behind  the  figure.  This  admirable  work,  which, 
though  as  we  said  less  elaborate  than  usual, 
and  more  decidedly  sketchy,  is  yet  studied  from 
the  figure  with  the  greatest  refinement  of  per- 
ception and  sureness  of  hand,  was  knocked 
down  for  the  sum  of  £115  (Williams).  Few, 
except  the  pictures  we  have  named  are  worth 
any  full  record. 

Mr.  Bougier's  collection  of  pictures,  sold  by 
Messrs.  Christie,  Manson  and  Woods  last  Satur- 
day, contained  some  good  modem  pictures  by 
Tarious  artists;  but  it  was  chiefly  noticeable 
for  the  collector's  possession  of  several  of  the 
finest  works  of  John  Phillip— those  in  which 
he  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  Southern 
subjects,  and  chiefly  with  subjects  drawn  directly 
from  his  lon^  sojourn  in  Spain.  Phillip  is 
probably  a  pamter  whom  the  aesthetic  tastes  of 
the  day  have  been  somewhat  inclined  until 
lately  to  imderrate ;  and  it  is  well  that  there 
should  be  some  reaction,  even  though  such 
reaction  should  never  go  so  far  as  wholly  to 
reinstate  this  brilliant  artist  in  the  position 
which  he  occupied  during  the  period  of  his 
greatest  popularity— the  last  few  years  of  his 
life.  Phillip  was  certainlv— as  was  elsewhere 
said  of  him,  d  propos  of  this  sale— a  master  of 
colour  and  of  character.  It  is  no  less  true  that 
he  was  deficient  in  chastened  design,  in  accuracy 
of  draughtsmanship,  and  in  the  expression  of 
sentiment.  The  chief  picture  sold  from  his 
brush  on  Saturday  was  The  Chat  round  the 
Brassero^SL  vivacious  and  nobly  coloured  group 
of  Spanish  middle-class  and  lower-class  folk, 
priest  and  woman  and  Rirl,  warming  themeelves 
by  the  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The 
work  displays  the  artist's  gifts  most  thoroughly 
—his  humorous  appreciation  of  character  as 
well  as  his  command  over  fine  colour.  It  is 
stated  in  a  daily  eontemporary  that  the  owner 
of  this  picture  had  refused  3,000  guineas  for 
this  work,  but  that  the  sum  of  2,040  guineas 
which  it  reached  in  Saturday's  sale  was  no 
doubt  much  in  excess  of  what  John  Phillip 
received  for  it.  Its  purchaser  on  Saturday 
last,  we  may  add,  was  Mr.  Wertheimer.  The 
Evil  Eye^SL  vivid  scene  in  the  open-air  vegetable 
and  fruit  market  of  a  Spanish  street  or  piazza 
—sold  for  210  guineas  (Agnew).  Dolores,  a 
Spanish  Widgw — an  exoeediogl^  noble  study  of 
colour  and  an  accurate  rendering  of  Spanish 
character — sold  for  700  ^ineas.  The  Qrape 
Gatherer,  Andalusia — a  single  female  figure 
under  the  cool  shadow  of  vine  leaves— realised 
490  guineas,  Mr.  Agnew  being  the  purchaser. 
The  Toilet  went  for  100  guineas.  It  was  con. 
sidered  a  less  desirable  and  characteristic  pos- 
session, though  it  possessed  talent.  Pasquiccia, 
a  Boman  Girl,  which  had  been  the  round  of 
several  exhibitions,  sold  for  200  guineas.  On 
the  whole,  it  would  appear  from  fiiis  sale  that 
the  exceptional  and  sterling  merits  of  Phillip  as 
a  colourist  will  tend  to  command  for  his  work 
in  the  future  at  least  as  high  a  level  as  it  has 
been  accustomed  to  attain  during  the  last  few 
years.    Many  artists  who  made  their  fitme  at 


the  time  when  he  made  his— a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  or  rather  better— have  been  unable 
to  retain  it.  There  are  sufficient  examples  of 
the  fieiilure  of  refined  sentiment  when  unsup<« 
ported  by  the  adequate  means  of  pictorial 
expression.  John  Phillip  had  but  little  senti« 
ment,  or  put  little  of  what  he  had  into  his  art. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  control  of 
splendid  colour  ensures  him  a  rank  in  art  which 
many  of  his  contemporaries  now  living  cannot 
hope  to  preserve. 

Among  other  pictures  belonnng  to  Mr. 
Bougier  and  sold  on  Saturday,  along  with  the 
examples  of  Phillip,  there  occurred  The  Avenue^ 
by  Thomas  Greswiok,  BA.,  280  guineas 
(Maclean) ;  the  Salmon  Trap  on  the  Tees,  by  the 
same,  260  guineas  (Colnaghi) ;  Pineapple, 
Grapes,  and  Plums — a  sufficiently  brilliant,  if 
not  really  beautiful,  specimen  of  modem  slill- 
lifs  painting  by  W.  Duffield— 124  guineas 
(Arthur  Tooth] ;  The  Quarrel  of  Doll  Tearsheet, 
a  picture  by  Augustus  Egg,  and  by  no  means 
his  best  work,  84  guineas  (Peek);  The  Last 
Sunday  c^  Whitehall  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second,  by  W.  P.  Frith,  B.A.— an  exceedingly 
skilful  smaller  version,  we  believe,  of  the  famous 
picture,  possessing  qualities  of  colour  and  ex* 
pression  not  always  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Frith*B 
pictures— 250  guineas  (Agnew) ;  Shelling  Peas^ 
by  Edouard  Fr^re,  220  guineas  (Agnew) ;  The 
Frightened  Lady,  by  W.  P.  Frith,  B.A.,  133 
guineas  (Tooth) ;  In  the  Triforium^A  study  of  a 
red-robed  Cardinal  in  an  entourage  of  (Gothic 
architecture— by  W.  Orchardson,  121  guineas 
(Arthur  Tooth) ;  and  GeUing  Bid  of  State  SecreU, 
by  John  Pettie — a  luminous  and  dramatic  paint- 
ing of  a  Cardinal  burning  dangerous  documents 
— 176  guineas  (Agnew). 


OBITUABT. 


Mb.  James  Daffobne,  who  died  on  the  8th 
of  this  month,  is  a  writer  who  is  known  ohiefiv 
by  his  connexion  with  the  Art  Journal,  of  which 
he  has  been  for  many  years  associate- editor. 
Although  the  Art  Journal  has  nowseveial  com- 
petitors, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  at  the 
time  when  it  was  started,  more  than  forty  years 
a^^o,  it  stood  entirely  alone  in  ita  endeavour  to 
diffuse  a  knowledge  of,  and  a  taste  for  good  art  in 
a  very  inartistic  generation.  It  has,  in  fact,  done 
good  service  to  art  through  a  long  and  suc- 
cessful career,  and  much  of  this  service  has 
been  due  to  Mr.  James  Daffome,  whose  bio- 
graphies of  many  of  our  great  English  artists 
have  been  published  in  its  pages.  Mr.  Dafr«rne 
was  not  a  brilliant  writer,  nor  had  he  that  keen 
critical  insight  which  distinguishes  several  of 
our  writers  upon  art  at  the  present  day;  but  his 
style  was  unwected,  his  information  large,  and 
his  industry  unabating. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  John  Webb, 
who,  in  the  early  days  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  acted  as  agent  to  that  institution  and 
to  the  British  Museum,  and  was  instrumental 
in  securing  for  the  country  portions  of  the 
Bemal  and  Soulages  collections ;  of  Mr.  Charles 
Oeorge  Lewis,  the  engraver  of  several  of  Sir  E. 
Landseer*s  and  Bosa  Bonheur's  pictures;  and 
of  Prof.  Strack,  chief  architect  to  the  German 
Emperor,  and  architect  of  the  Berlin  National 
Gallery  and  of  the  Column  of  Victory. 


NOTES  ON  ABT  AND  ABCHAEOLOGT. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Archao'- 
ological  Association  will  be  held  this  year  at 
Pembroke,  and  will  begin  on  Monday,  August 
23.  Mr.  C.  E.  G.  PhiUips,  of  Pioton  OasUe, 
has  accepted  the  oflBice  of  president  for  the 
ensuing  year.  A  list  of  members  has  just  been 
published,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  society 
continues  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
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OONSIDEBINO  the  mat  diffioulties  whioh  kad 
tobe  oyeroome,  the  photographs  of  the  tahkauoi 
vivanU  at  Oroxnwell  Souse,  taken  by  Mr, 
yan  der  Weyde,  now  on  exhibition  at  his  rooms 
in  Be|;ent  Street,  are  yery  successful.  The 
exquisite  gradations  of  light  and  shade  which 
can  be  obtained  by  his  management  of  electric 

S:ht  are  too  weU  known  to  need  mention, 
though  he  was  not  able  to  use  his  most 
delicate  arrangements  or  safest  plates  on  this 
occasion,  and  some  of  the  groups  are  therefore 
not  as  sharp  or  focnssed  quite  as  well  as  they 
might  be,  many  of  them  haye  resulted  in 
beautiful  pictures.  Luckily  the  most  artistic 
groups  seem  to  haye  come  out  best.  The  tableaux 
of  the  fifnires  of  the  Master  of  Bayenswood  (Mr. 
Arthur  Qwynne  James)  and  Lucy  Ashton  (Miss 
Eya  Otway),  grouped  by  Mr.  Millais,  and  of 
Boland  Greeme  (iir,  A.  Wedderbum)  and 
Catherine  Seyton  (Miss  Mortlock),  arranged  by 


Fildes ;  and  of  Bowena  (Mrs.  Arthur  Fairfield) 
and  Bebecca  (Lady  Garyagh).  The  last-named 
lady,  howeyer,  appears  to  most  adyantage  in  a 
scene  with  lyanhoe  (Mr.  Frewen),  arranged  by 
Mr.  Sant.  The  most  successful  of  the  lareer 
groups  are  those  from  T?ie  Antiquary  arranged  by 
Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie.  Mrs.  Langtry  as  Effie  Deans, 
posed  by  Mr.  Millais  after  his  well-known 
picture,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  tableaux^ 
and  will  shortly  be  added  to  the  gallery. 

Dr.  J.  P.  BiOHTEB  proposes  to  issue  by  sub- 
scription, with  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co., 
Tfte  Literary  Works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Dr. 
Bichter  has  carefully  examined,  among  others, 
the  nine  MSS.  of  Leonardo  preseryed  in  Eag- 
land,  and  has  discoyered  the  original  text  of  the 
Trattato  delta  Pittura,  with  a  number  of  chapters 
not  found  in  the  current  editions.  This  text  he 
will  now  publish,  with  exact  reproductions  of 
numerous  diagrams,  sketches,  and  drawings,  by 
Leonardo's  own  hand.  Among  other  hitherto 
unknown  materials,  the  book  will  contain 
Leonardo's  projects  for  his  works  of  art,  his 
opinions  on  sculpture,  numerous  architectural 
studies  for  the  construction  of  cupolas,  &c., 
notes  on  pupils  and  other  artists  who  liyed  in 
his  house,  suggestions  and  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  painter's  studio,  remarks  on 
eyents  of  his  own  life  and  on  more  or  less  dis- 
tinguished contemporaries,  notes  on  an  eruption 
of  Mount  Aetna,  on  the  Alps,  on  the  Island  of 
O^rus,  and  on  the  Nile ;  a  plan  for  an  arched 
bridge  oyer  the  Golden  Horn,  &c.,  as  well  as 
his  humorous  writings,  ''facetiae,"  rebuses, 
fto.  The  publication  of  the  original  text  will 
be  accompanied  by  a  translation,  and  by  ex- 
planatory notes  by  the  editor.  Leonardo's 
writings  (tt  architecture  will  be  commented  on 
by  Baroo  Henry  de  G^ymuller,  of  Paris.  The 
subscription  price  will  be  eight  guineas. 

We  are  yery  glad  to  hear  that  the  proprietors 
of  tiie  Graphic  are  going  to  set  up  a  scnool  for 
wood  engraying.  The  art  is  not  out  of  fashion 
at  all ;  the  more  or  less  detestable  processes  of 
mechanical  reproduction  are  not  going  to  super- 
sede it ;  but  it  has  been  feared  that  they  would, 
and  this  and  other  causes  haye  done  something 
to  diminish  the  supply  of  those  who  bade  fair 
to  be  excellent  wood  engrayers.  In  the  Graphic 
school  no  premium  will  be  required,  and  those 
without  some  gifts  will  not  be  iostructed  at  all. 
Selection  of  candidates  for  the  fiye  years' 
gratuitous  teaching  will  be  based  upon  the 
quality  of  such  drawings  as  may  be  submitted 
under  coyer  to  the  manager  of  the  Graphic, 
The  working  hours  which  will  be  fixed  upon 
will  not  interfere  with  attendance  uoon  the 
eyening  classes  of  the  Goyernment  scnools  of 
design.  Much  artistic  work  has  now  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  the  rest  will 
probably  follow  unless  some  such  step  as  that 


now  to  be  taken  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Graphic  should  succeed.  We  trust  it  will  in 
the  land  that  produced  Bewick,  the  reyiyer  of 
this  beautiful  art. 

Wb  haye  already  giyen  firom  time  to  time  an 
account  of  the  chief  purchases  and  acquisitions 
made  by  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings 
in  the  British  Museum  during  the  past  year ; 
it  tiierefore  only  remains  to  notice  a  few  of  the 
arrangements  chronicled  in  the  new  Beport  that 
haye  been  carried  out  for  facilitating  the  labours 
of  art  students  and  promoting  art  research. 
In  the  first  place  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
library  of  books  of  reference,  kept  in  the  Print 
Boom,  has  been  re-arranged  and  nroyided  with 
press  marks,  and  the  catalogue  has  been  finished, 
and  is  now  bound  in  fiye  yolumes,  containing 
1,206  tities.  This  will  saye  the  student  much 
trouble,  by  presenting  the  need  of  continual 
recourse  to  the  Beading  Boom.  The  yast  series 
of  reproductions  by  Braun  of  Domach,  from 
drawings  by  Old  Masters  in  all  the  public 
galleries  in  Europe,  has  been  completed  by 
the  mounting  of  671  carbon  photographs  from 
the  Dresden  Gallery.  These  will  now  all  be 
re-arranged,  and  the  work  of  each  master 
placed  together,  so  that  the  student  will  be 
able  to  compare  all  the  known  examples  of  a 
master's  work,  existing  in  great  foreign  collec- 
tions, without  the  need  of  leaying  his  seat  in 
the  Print  Boom.  Such  an  adyantage,  as  the 
report  well  remarks,  it  is  "  hardly  possible  to 
oyerrate."  The  prints,  &c.,  of  the  Slade  Oollec- 
tion,  hitherto  kept  separate,  haye  been  incor- 
porated with  theother  works  of  the  masters  whom 
they  represent;  an  index  of  artists'  names  has 
been  prepared  to  the  collection  of  English 
drawings ;  the  collection  of  British  Institution 
catalogues  has  been  arranged ;  a  translation  has 
been  begun  of  Heller's  yast  catalogue  of 
AlbrechtDiirer's  works ;  tities  haye  been  pre- 
pared in  large  numbers  for  the  proposed  printed 
catalogue  of  the  department;  and  a  yast 
amount  of  other  work  has  been  done,  all  with  the 
yiew  of  making  the  Print  Boom  more  generally 
useful  for  purposes  of  study  and  research. 
The  chief  bequest  of  late  has  been  that  of  the 
Henderson  Collection  of  drawings  by  Girtin, 
Miiller,  Turner,  and  others,  noticed  in  the 
AOA.DEMY  of  January  25, 1879.  These  drawings 
haye  been  arranged  this  year  on  screens  in  the 
King's  Library,  together  with  the  early  playing 
cards  of  yarious  countries  presented  by  Gen. 
Meyrick.  The  acquisitions  of  the  year  amount 
altogether  to  4,750,  of  which  242  haye  been  by 
presentation.     Want  of  space,  unfortunately, 

Ereyents  our  describing  any  of  these  in  detail, 
ut  we  may  state  that  they  include  460 
examples  of  the  Italian  school, '  363  of  the 
German,  531  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools, 
1,002  of  the  French  and  1,976  of  the  English 
school. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Gambrid^  Anti- 
quarian Society,  Mr.  Bedfam  exhibited  an 
ancient  tally-board,  which  he  described  as  prob- 
ably of  late  sixteenth-  or  early  seyenteenth- 
century  work,  of  dark  oak,  caryed  in  relief,  and 
diyided  into  small  panels,  each  of  which  contains 
a  represent fttion  of  a  peacock,  a  hooded  falcon, 
a  swan,  or  some  other  bird ;  the  lower  part  is 
formed  as  a  shield,  which  has  on  its  face  two 
smaller  shields,  suspended  from  a  hunting  horn. 
One  of  these  shields  bears  the  arms  of  the  Lucy 
family,  and  the  other  what  appears  to  be  the 
arms  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  This  tally- 
board  is  supposed  to  haye  been  used  for  keeping 
the  record  of  the  game  supply  at  some  house  of 
importance.  Shakspere  makes  mention  of  the 
tall^  in  the  play  of  Henry  VI,  and  in  Sonnet 
cxxii. 

A  BUST  of  the  poet  Moore  has  just  been 
unyeiled  in  the  Central  Park,  New  York.  The 
sculptor  is  Mr.  D.  B.  Sheahan. 

A  YBBT  snooessful  etching  of  Mr.  Dante  G, 


Bossetti  has  just  been  produced  by  Mr.  M.  Ii« 
Menpes,  an  artist  who  reoenUy  executed  a  fall- 
length  etching  of  Miss  Bllen  Terry. 

The  Prix  de  Salon  has  been  gained  this  year 
by  a  sculptor,  M.  Sachetet,  who  also  gained  a 
second-class  medal,  for  his  beautiful  plaster 
figure  of  Byhlie,  a  daughter  of  Miletos,  who, 
falling  into  loye-melancholy,  was  changed  by  the 
gods  into  a  riyer. 

Thk  jury  of  the  Paris  Salon  haye  made  the 
following    awards: — ^The   prix   d'hanneur    for 

§ainting  to  M.  Morot  for  his  picture  Le  Bon 
amaritain ;  the  prix  d'Tionneur  in  sculpture 
to  M.  Thomas,  for  his  statue  of  M^,  Landrioi; 
four  first-class  medals  in  painting  to  MM. 
Da^an-Bouyeret,  LeroUe,  Fernand  Pelez,  and 
Oazin;  in  sculpture  one  first-class  medal,  aa 
already  stated,  to  M.  Lanson,  and  seyen  second- 
class  to  MM.  Suchetet,  Boisseau,  Lefebyre, 
Barran,  Dumaige,  Gemito,  and  Lombard;  in 
engraying  one  first-class  medal  to  M.  Waltner ; 
in  architecture  one  first-class  medal  to  M. 
Paulin. 

The  seyenth  number  of  the  AfMirican  Art 
Itfivieu)  is  hardly  up  to  the  usual  leyeL  There 
is,  it  is  true,  a  charming  etching  by  Mr.  A^  F. 
Bellows,  A  MUl'pond  at  Windior,  Oonnecticui ; 
and  a  rather  powerful  rendering  in  black  and 
white,  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Ferris,  of  Gdr6me's  Old 
Clothes  Dealer^  Cairo ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  letter- 
press and  many  of  the  other  illustrations  ars 
uninteresting.  VLr,  W.  J.  Linton's  third  chapter, 
on  the  history  of  wood-engraying  in  America,  is 
not  without  yalue,  but  the  cuts  which  illustrate 
it  are  by  the  nature  of  the  case  yery  ordinanr. 
Mr.  0.  H.  Hart  sends  a  second  article  on  the 
gallery  of  the  Philadelphian  collector,  Mr.  H. 
0.  Gibson,  one  of  those  miUionaires  in  whom 
the  soul  of  the  Parisian  dealers  rejoices.  Per- 
haps the  most  useful  pages  in  the  number  are 
those  two  in  which  Mr.  0.  0.  Perkins  proceeds 
with  his  "Ancient  Literary  Sources  o£  the 
History  of  the  Formatiye  Arts  among  the 
Greeks,"  dealing  this  time  with  the  Telohines, 
the  Bhodian  ministers  of  Poseidon,  with  func- 
tions like  those  of  the  Daktyles  and  the 
Cyclopes.  Mr.  Perkins  giyes  a  full  catalo^e 
of  all  the  passages,  from  Strabo,  Eustathius, 
Nonnus,  Statins,  &o.,  in  which  they  are  men- 
tioned. 


THE    STAGE. 

Wb  hear  that  the  next  Shaksperian  reyiyal 
conducted  by  Miss  Litton  at  the  Imperial 
Theatre  will  be  that  of  Much  Ado  aboiU  Nothing, 
in  which  the  admirable  actress  of  Boaalind  will 
perform  the  part  of  Beatrice.  This  reyiyal  is 
likely  to  take  place  about  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  October. 

We  doubt  if  the  company  of  the  Palais  Boyal^ 
which  is  playing  here  this  week,  has  not  nad 
its  day.  It  includes  some  exoeUent  condo 
actors,  and  no  doubt  an  adequate  supply  of 
attractiye  young  women ;  but  as  its  performancea 
cannot  claim  to  be  of  a  classic  order,  they  must 
be  subject  to  caprices  of  fSashion.  And  in  Paris 
of  late  these  caprices  haye  not,  we  think,  been 
in  their  fayour.  The  actors  generally  play  yery 
well  together,  and  one  has  only  to  regret  that  that 
which  is  set  down  for  them  to  play  is  often  so 
littie  worth  plajring.  The  Palais  Boyal  has  long 
been  the  recognised  home  of  yulgar  fun.  Ooarae- 
ness  was  there  at  its  ease,  and  bad  taste  was  there 
exquisitely  satisfied.  The  Palais  Boyal  actors 
were  admirably  yersed  in  the  business  of  putting 
an  artistic  aspect  upon  ugly  things.  The 
mind  of  the  licenser  of  plays  has,  it  seems, 
been  greatly  exercised  on  the  subject  of  licens- 
ing for  performance  in  England  many  of  the 
more  famous  plays  of  this  theatre,  and  Mr. 
Pigott's  fayours  haye  been  naturalljr  restrained 
within  the  narrowest  limits^  vj^Ui_  has  pat 
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Mr.  Hollingsliead  into  an  awkward  position, 
as  it  appeared  donbtfal  whether  the  appetites 
of  the  English  subscriber  could  fairly  be  ap- 
peased by  the  CagnoUe,  or  by  pieces  equally 
iDnocuous.  A  certain  portion  of  the  public 
will  fail  to  sympathise  with  Mr.  Hollingshead 
in  his  difficulties,  but  it  should  at  least  re- 
member that  the  manager  of  the  Gaiety  is  a 
consistent  free-trader.  More  than  this,  he  is,  like 
the  most  oelebrated  inhabitant  of  Westbourne 
Grove,  a  ''universal  provider."  If  the  one 
gentleman  can  be  persuaded  to  suppler  every 
material  and  social  want,  from  bedding  to 
knick-knacks,  and  from  confectionery  to  a  foot- 
man—or even,  as  rumour  relates,  a  guest — at  a 
dinner  party,  the  other  deals  in  commodities 
scarcely  less  varied,  and  drives  a  brisk  trade 
now  in  the  legs  of  the  Hanlon-Lees  and  now 
in  the  genius  of  Sarah  Bernhardt.  If  wo  do 
not  personally  suffer  much  by  the  fact  that  the 
repertory  of  the  Palais  Eoyal  is  somewhat 
curtailed  at  the  Gaiety,  we  may  yet  regret  what 
may  interfere  with  the  enterprise  of  the  most 
enterprisinfr  and  the  most  modem  of  theatrical 
manager.  For  the  sight  of  innumerable  novelties 
the  playgoer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Hollingshead, 
and  his  services  in  the  display  of  Mdlle.  Sarah 
BemhardVs  art  would  alone  atone  for  the 
occasional  insistence  upon  less  tasteful  per- 
formance. It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  perform- 
ance of  La  CagnciUe  on  Monday  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  many  among  the  audience. 

Thb  new  litQe  piece  at  the  Folly  Theatre— 
IlMter'B  Mystery,  by  Mr.  Pinero— we  have  only 
lately  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing.    It  is 
probably  the  brightest  short  piece  now  being 
played  in  London,  and  in  some  respects  is  even 
Detter  worth  going  to  than  Mr.  Byron's  Upper 
Crust,  which  is  the  principal  piece  of  the  even- 
ing at  the  same  play-house.    The  Upper  Crust, 
of  course,  has  the  attraction  of  Mr.  Byron's 
sharp  wit;   Mr.  Pinero's  talent  is  rather  of 
genial  humour  than  of  wit.    The  Upper  Crust, 
too,  has  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Toole's  acting, 
and  the  excellent  low  comedian  has  never  been 
less  merely  grotesque  and  funny  than  in  the 
part   he  is  now  playing.      But  Mr.  Byron's 
comedy  is  not  well  interpreted  throughout    If 
Mr.  Toole's  Doublechicks  is  both  entertaining 
and    touching,    and    Mr.    Billington's    Lord 
Hesketh  natural  and  appropriate,  we  could  also 
name  in  this  comedy  certain  very  ill-played 
parts,  while  in  Hester's  Mystery  everythmg  is 
well  done.    The  story  counts  for  next  to  nothing 
in  this  agreeable  Httle  piece,  but  it  is  most 
adroitly  told ;  it  is  enlivened  with  humour,  and 
with  true  touches  of  character.    Certainly  we 
take  exception  to  one  of  the  personages.    The 
clerical  looking  son  of  the  schoolmistress  bears 
painful  resemblance  to  the  politer  villains  of 
melodrama.    He  is  to  be  classed  among  unreal 
and  conventional  things.     But  the  shrewiBh 
farming  woman  is  good,  and  is  acted  shrewishly 
by  Miss  Eliza  Jolmstone ;  the  young  husband 
who  seeks  employment  as  a  labourer  is  repre- 
sented by  a  maxily  performer ;  the  old  rustic, 
whose  heart  is  good  but  whose  wits  are  hope- 
lessly dull,  is  played  with  ffreat  freshness,  truth, 
and  simplicity  by  Mr.  Gf.  Shelton;  and  the 
heroine,  Hester,  has  as  her  representative  a 
young  actress  of  excellent  liveliness  and  mobility 
of  expression  and  of  ^at  variety  of  resource 
^indeed,  Miss  Effie  Listen  plavs  the  part  in  a 
way  that  could  not  possibly  be  bettered,  so 
brightly  and  naturally  that  her  performance 
alone  would  make  tiie  tiling  worth  seeing.    The 
theatre  is  fortunate  in  having  found  in  Mr. 
Pinero  a  writer  who  combines  with  stage  know- 
ledge the  will  and  the  faculty  to  be  realistic  and 
vivid  rather  than  artificial  and  mannered,  and 
Mr.  Pinero  is  fortunate  in  having  his  work 
interpreted  with  worthy  success. 

Tins  Dutch  actors  have  taken  their  leave  of 
us— they  return  to  their  own  land  with  few 
spoils  but  irith  mnbh  honour.    Had  they  had 


the  courage  to  stay  a  week  or  so  longer,  the 
great  public  would  probably  have  proffered  its 
money  profusely  at  the  doors  of  their  enter- 
tainment, for  the  press  has  spoken  with  complete 
unanimity  as  to  their  merits,  and  the  audiences 
have  nightly  increased  and  been  nightly  getting 
more  fashionable,  though  they  began  by  beiuff 
terribly  thin.  Among  the  more  intellectual 
playgoers  the  impression  the  Dutch  actors  have 
made  is  so  profound  that  we  have  little  doubt 
that  a  well-organised  re-engagement  of  them 
on  another  occasion  might  be  made  thoroughly 
remunerative.  For  the  time,  however,  they  are 
lost  to  us — ^perhaps  for  a  long  time — and  with 
them  the  most  unremittingly  artistic  entertain- 
ment that  London  has  seen  this  season.  Such 
an  ensemble  exists  nowhere  else  within  the  four 
seas. 

At  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  The  JDanites  is 
immediately  to  be  succeeded  by  a  carefuUv 
organised  revival  of  the  Midsummer  Nights 
Dream* 

We  read  in  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  of  a  few 
days  ago  so  appropriate  an  occasional  note  on  the 
question  of  the  theatre  that  we  now  put  its 
substance  before  the  readers  of  this  journal.  It 
is  written  dpropos  of  the  endeavour  now  being 
made  by  the  Gomddie  Franf^aise  to  wrest  heavy 
« damages"  from  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt  on 
account  of  her  having  left  that  society.  Maitre 
AUou  appears  to  have  been  instructed  to  assure 
the  court  that  the  ^'  punishment "  of  Mdlle.  Bern- 
hardt had  already  begun  in  the  shape  of  the 
encouragement  and  applause  bestowed  upon 
her  successors  —  notaoiy  on  Mdlle.  Bartet. 
''  This,"  remarks  the  Fall  Mall,  *<  is  equivalent 
to  an  insinuation  that  the  Gomddie  Fran9aise 
can  very  well  afford  to  dispense  with  Mdlle. 
Bemhardt's  services,  yet  they  proceed  to  claim 
300,000  frs.  from  her  as  dacoagea  for  her 
running  away."  *'The  truth  is,"  adds  our 
contemporaxT,  **  that  the  conventional  stars  of 
the  Maison  do  Moli^re  dislike  and  are  as  jealous 
of  the  unconventional  Sarah  as  their  prede- 
cessors, a  generation  since,  disliked  and  were 
jealous  of  £achel."  The  original  salarv  of  that 
wonderful  actress  as  a  pensionnaire  of  the  Fran- 
gaise  was,  it  appears,  aoout  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year.  When  the  receipts  of  the 
theatre  on  the  nights  on  which  she  appeared 
increased  sixfold,  her  salary  was  considerably 
raised,  though  with  '*  infinite  reluctance  aud 
dismal  grunibling."  It  continued  to  be  in- 
creased as  her  genius  became  the  great  attrac- 
tion to  the  theatre  and  the  source  of  its  for- 
tunes. "  But,"  says  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette,  very 
truly,  **  the  Gomddie  Francaise,  faithful  to  cor- 
porate and  academic  traditions  all  over  the 
world,  never  ceased  to  disparage  the  talent  of 
its  unoonyentional  member." 


MUSIC. 

EECfENT  GONOEBTS. 

The  London  Musical  Society  gave  a  concert 
at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Thursday,  June  17, 
and  attempted  a  performance  of  Cherubini's 
Requiem  in  0  minor.  This  mass,  composed 
in  1816  for  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
King  Louis  XYI.,  is  one  of  the  purest  and 
noblest  examples  of  sacred  art.  The  rendering 
of  this  great  work  by  the  new  society  was  not 
good ;  indeed  we  may  frankljr  say  that  it  was 
very  bad.  The  tempi  were  humed,  the  numerous 
pp  marks  were  all  but  ignored,  and  the  whole 
performance  was  so  sadly  wanting  in  accuracy, 
precision,  and  light  and  shade  that  the  solemn 
power  and  marvellous  delicacy  of  the  music 
were  completely  lost.  Mr.  Bamby,  the  con- 
ductor, tried  repeatedly  by  violent  means  to 
improve  the  state  of  things ;  with  his  Won  he 
beat  his  score  in  a  most  unmerciful  manner, 
but  produced   only   an    additional  and  very 


unmusical  accompaniment.  The  second  part 
of  the  concert  commenced  with  an  overture 
in  F,  Des  Teu/eVs  Lustschloss,  byF.  Schubert. 
It  gives  one  an  interesting  proof  of  the  com- 
poser's youthful  and  lively  imagination,  for  it 
was  written  when  he  was  but  seventeen  years 
old,  and  forms  the  introduction  to  an  opera  of 
the  same  name.  The  original  score  was  given 
by  Schubert  to  a  Herr  Huttenbrenner,  who 
valued  it  so  little  that  in  1848  his  servants  used 
the  second  act  to  light  the  house  fires.  The 
overture,  performed  here  for  the  first  time  in 
England,  was  first  pubUdy  played  at  Vienna  in 
1861.  The  concert  concluded  with  Smart's 
Bride  of  Dunkerron;  the  solo  parts  were  well 
rendered  by  Yiscountess  Folkestone,  Messrs. 
Charles  Wade,  and  Frederic  King. 

Mdme.  Sainton-Dolby  gave  her  annual  oon- 
oert  on  Thursday  dNiernoon,  Jane  17,  at 
the  Steinway  Hall.  Miss  Frances  Carew, 
Miss  Blackwell,  and  others  sang  various  solos, 
showing  the  agreeable  and  natural  result  of 
careful  and  experienced  training.  The  concerted 
music  (Schubert's  God  in  Nature  and  a  chorus  b^ 
Gabussiy  was  rendered  with  precision  and  deli- 
cacy. The  secondpart  of  the  concert  was  prin- 
cipally devoted  to  Franz  Abt's  light  and  pleasing 
cantata  for  female  voices,  Cinderella,  Miss  Julia 
Wigan  and  Miss  Adela  Vernon,  two  former 
pupils  of  Mdme.  Sainton,  sang  in  place  of 
Miss  Kelly,  who,  through  illness,  was  absent. 
The  concerted  music  was  conducted  in  a  vigorous 
and  able  manner  by  M.  Sainton.  Herr  Leipold, 
by  his  excellent  accompaniments,  greatly  added 
to  the  general  success. 

At  the  sixth  concert  of  the  Musical  Union 
last  Tuesday,  Herr  Auer  was  again  leading 
violinist,  and  M.  Joseph  Wieniawski  pianist. 
The  concerted  pieces  were  quartetts  by  Haydn 
and  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn's  0  minor  trio. 
Herr  Auer  contributed  two  solos :  a  melody  by 
Rubinstein,  and  a  difficult  and  effective  taren- 
tella  of  his  own,  both  of  which  were  given 
with  great  charm  and  puritjr  of  intonation. 
M.  Wieniawski  played  Ohopin's  haUade  in  G- 
minor,  a  mazurka  of  his  own,  and  for  an 
encore  Ohopin's  TarentelU.  Prof.  Ella  came 
fornrard,  and  in  a  few  simple  words  announced 
that,  with  the  last  Matinie  on  June  29,the 
concerts  of  the  Musical  Union  would  come 
to  a  close,  but  that  he  intended,  however, 
health  and  strength  permitting,  to  give  once  a 
year  a  Grand  MatinSe, 

M.  J.  Wieniawski  gave  a  pianoforte  recital 
at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Wednesday,  June 
16.  The  attendance  was  very  laree.  He 
played  Beethoven's  sonata  in  E  flat  (op. 
31),  and  pieoes  by  Schumann,  Chopin,  liszt, 
&o.  He  has  a  mrm  and  powerful  touch  neat 
and  brilliant  execution,  but  his  playing  is 
lacking  in  delicacy  and  charm. 

Messrs.  Ludwig  and  Daubert  gave  the  last 
of  their  fourth  series  of  concerts  at  the  Boyal 
Academy  last  Saturday.  These  concerts  deserve 
a  word  of  notice.  The  programmes  are  always 
well  selected,  and  the  performances  bear  traces 
of  careful  and  patient  rehearsal.  The  quartetts 
on  Saturday  were  Schumann  in  A  major  (op. 
41)  and  Beethoven  in  0  sharp  minor  fop.  132). 
Beethoven's  sonata  in  D  (op.  102)  for  piano 
and  violoncello  was  well  rendered  by  Miss 
Agnes  Zimmermann  and  Herr  Daubert.  The 
dimcult  finale  [allegro  fugato)  was  specially 
well  played  by  both  artists.  Mr.  J.  Sauvage 
was  the  vocalist. 

A  recital  was  given  at  the  Boyal  Academy 
on  Wednesday,  June  16,  by  Herr  Max 
Laistner.  He  possesses  excellent  fingers, 
and  plays  with  much  taste  and  refinement. 
His  most  important  solos  were  Weber's  very 
difficult  sonata  in  A  fiat  and  three  pieces 
by  Chopin.  Herr  Emil  Mahr  gave  a  good 
reading  of  Bach's  chaconne  for  violin.  The 
concert  concluded  with  Brahms'  pianoforte 
quintett,  J.  S.  Ssedi^kis. 

I  uigiiizea  Dy  ^^wJK_/v>^p^L\^ 
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THEATRES. 


C 


OURT       THEATRE. 

L«M«  and  Kanagv.  Mr.  WiLaov  Babbbtt. 
HadaiM  UODIESKA  will  apiwar  ttMiicht.  at  8,  la  Mr.  J.  ICOBTlMXB't 
aaooMaftil  Play,  URABTSIAaE. 

Mwdaniw  Mo4l«ka,  Bmefr*  Van*,  GlAutU  and  Lo  Tbikn ;  ICaMn.  Daore, 
Priea,  HoUnan,  Uarl^y,  Douglas,  Fbipps,  and  Anioa. 

Box-ofloa  open  Croat  1 1  to  A.   No  Um, 


D 


R     U     R     T 


LANE. 


Laiaaa  and  irananwr,  Ur.  ADOOSTVS  Haxku. 
AS  YOU  LIKB  IT, 
To-nlgbfl,  Qnd«r  tha  dlMotion  oT  Uiw  Ution,  In  wUdh  V«mi«.  Hamaaa 
V«Ktn,  Lionel  Brooffh,  W.  Fairon.  Kyria  BeUew.  F^  KmlU,  B.  F.  Bdgmr, 
J.  BtnnbMr,  K.  Coe.  F.  Charles,  KlM  Cressweli,  Mlat  Brivfai  Hodson.  Hiss 
Boboru,  and  Uisa  l4rtton  will  appear.     The  soenanr  painted  bjr  Mr.  Per- 
kins, the  Dresses  by  Ur.  Forbes- Bobertson.  the  Mnslo  arranged  bj  Mr. 
Bamaid.   The  glesa  and  Incidental  music  wUI  be  given  by  an  Inoraased 
ehonu,  together  with  the  new  Wedding  Maroh  oompoeed  by  Mrs.  TOX 
TAYI.OB. 
At  7  JO,  KO.  1  BOUltD  THE  GOBKEB. 

Mr.  Uooel  Brongb  and  Mr.  Bverlli. 
At  8.10,  AS  XOU  UKB  IT. 

Doors  open  at  7.    Carrtogea  at  II.   Boz-oflloe  bow  open. 

DUKE'S    THEATRE,    Holbom. 
Mr.  C.  WiLMOT,  Leasee  and  Manager. 
ITAVL  MKSnf  8  great  Drama, 

NEW  BABYLON. 
Miss  CAROLINE  HILL  and  powerful  company. 
The  Oollision  at  8aa— Tnttersall's— Bal  M«sqae  at  Cremoma—Ooodwood 


t  BrabMtlua«ut  by  Night— Seven  Dials,  fte. 
"Startling^  nMUstle."    " The  gieatait  spactaole  ever  see 


F 


OLLY      THEATRE. 

Loeeea  and  Manager,  Mr.  J.  L.  TOOLS. 

T»«lffM,  81st  time,  at  8.45,  a  new  and  original  Comedy,  In  three  ads, 
by  Jiusr  J.  BriOV,  called 

THE     UPPBB     CBU8T, 

Messrs.  J.  L.  Toole,  John  BlUlngtoa,  fC  W.  Qarden.  T.  Sidney,  and  B.  D. 
Ward  ;  Misses  Lilian  Cavalier,  KoUnd  rhllilpn,  and  Emily  Thome. 

Preceded,  at  7.45,  by  a  new  and  origiiMl  Comedy,  in  one  act,  by  A.  W. 
FIJVBBO,  UESTEB*8  MYSTBKY. 

MoMrs.  J.  Came,  r  "  

Doors  open  at  7.15. 


Prices  Is.  to  i3  3s.    No  free  list.    No  Ihea  for  booUng. 


G 


L   0 


BE      THEATBE. 

Manager,  Mr.  AUCZ.  HxVDKBaoar. 


This  evening,  at  8-15,  the  celebrated 

LBS    CLOCHES    DE    COBNBYILLE. 


Supported  by  Mesdames  Violet  Cameron,   Emma  Chambers; 
Harry  rauUoa,Loffedan,Dairell,AaUbiti,  and  ShlelBarqr.    FoU 
Preceded,  at  7  JO,  hj 

THE     ABBA     BELLB. 
Mesdames  Hilton,  Qiaham  \  Messrs.  Osbom,  Ashford,  fte. 
Doors  open  at  7. 


Mossn. 


LYCEUM      THEATRE. 
Sole  Leseee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Hmr  Dnrnro. 
Every  evening  (except  Saturdays),  at  7^45, 

THE    MBBCHAMT    OF    V B » I C E.-B3r« time. 
Tanniaating  with  the  Trial  Scene. 

SHYLOCK-Mr.  IB^TNO.     FORTIA-Miss  ELLEN  TEBBY. 
Conalttding  with  an  Idyll  by  W.  G.  Witxa,  entitled 

lOLANTiiE. 
JOLANTRB-MIm  ELLEN  TEBBY.    COUNT  TBISTAN^Mr.  IBVINQ. 
" '  lolaathe'  wtti  reeelved  wBh  Che  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  Is  Aprauounesd 
■nccess."— iromii^  Po$L 

Bvery  Satunlay  ereninir,  at8.t0,  THE  BELLS  (MATTHIA8~Mr.  IBVINa) 
and  lOLANTHB  (Mr.  IBVING  and  Mlsa  ELLEN  TEKBY). 
MOBMNO  PERFOBMANCES  of 

THE     MEBCHANT     OF     YBNICX 
•vaiy  SATURDAY,  at  S  o^cloek. 

SHrLOCK-Mr.  IBVINO.     PORTIA-Mlss  ELLEN  TEBBY. 
Box-offloe,  nndar  dirsetlon  of  Mr.  UVUT,  open  firam  10  to  5. 


SADLER'S      WELLS. 


NEW 
Proprietor  and  Manager,  Mrs.  B^  F.  BATlMAg. 
Dhaiupere's  MXD8UMHGB  XIQHP8   DBEAM. 

For  a  limited  aamber  of  nigfale.  Produced  by  Mr.  EOWAID  SAKiUt,  of  tlie 
Alnandra  Theairr,  with  the  completeness  which  lias  commanded  sucooes 
in  Liverpool,  Dublin,  Brighton,  ftc  An  effleient  dramatic  company, 
beanlirhl  dassio  and  svlvan  scenery,  magnificent  dresseo  and  appoint- 
ments, an  orchestra  ami  chorus  expressly  selected  for  tbe  performance  of 
Mendelssohn's  music  and  a  troupe  of  gUlod  child-artists  as  Oberon, 
T.tania,  IHick,  fee.  (who  have  gained  extraordlnaty  favour  wherever  they 
have  uppearrd  by  ibeir  remarkable  abiittyX  will,  Mrs  Bateman  trusts, 
■rain  for  Mr.  Hakrr's  production  of  this  ezquiallc  Play  tlie  same  popularity 
f .  has  won  elsewhere. 

PRINCE    of    WALES^S    THEATRE. 
Lessee  and  Manafrrr,  Mr.  Kdoab  BBI7CB. 
This  evening,  at  7.50,  an  original  Comedletia, 

A     HAPPY    PAIB, 

By8.TasrKKSMiTii. 

At  8.40,  Hkbmax  MEKlYALJi:  and  F.  C.  UBOVi  8*8  original  Flay, 

FOUGET-ME-NOT 

(By  arrangement  with  Miss  Genevl^e  Ward). 

Characters  by  Miss  Gsnevi^ro  Ward,  Mis.  Leigh  Murrsy,   Miss  Kate 

Pattisoa,  Miss  Annie  Layton.  Miss  Uertrude  Tempest,  Mrs.  BerBaid  Beeio ; 

Mr.  John  Clayton.  Mr.  Flockton,  Mr.  B^erbobm  ^Vo^  Mr.  Bdwhi  Bailey, 

Mr.  Ian  Bobertson.  and  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce. 

Doors  open  at  7.20.   No  Fees  of  any  deseription. 

ROYAL      CONN  AUGHT      THEATRE. 
Tills   evening,  at  8.  DAZlir'S  Op^ra  f'ltmlquc,    "La  Voyage  an 
Cbuio;"or,  TIIK    OlWTl.SATE    BKKTOXH. 

Meesrr.  lialTam,  Qavcn,  Cwson,  GninviUe,  W'iliiams ; 

Muuoey,  Scatou,  and  May  Buhner.    Mdlle.  Itokoy  lu  Frenvh  Uevels. 
IVeCMled,  at  7.8v,  fay      THE  BUSD  BEGGAl^S. 
Meter V.  Peyton  and  WDlou. 

ROYALTY     THEATBE. 
Manageress,  Miss  Kati  LawLKK. 
Every  evtnlng,  at  8,  enthusisstie  reception  of  the  Comedy  of 
FALSE     SHAME, 
and  the  Burlesque,  SONNAMBULA. 

Misaes  Kate  Lawlar,  Maude  Brennan,  Marion  West,  Famqr  Co?caMa» 
Annie  I^wlcr.   and  Amy  Uaiherley;   Messrs.  Charles  Sugden,  c"     *^ 
Orevea.  H.  M.  Pitt,  Frank  Wyati,  U.  HamUton,  Oeorge  GauSnge, 
and  Edwani  lUghton.  -»         •  -  ' 

Doecscpe>kat7.1t.   Bux-oOcadaUy    NobooUagftM^ 


DS.    GOBDON    HAKE'S    NEW    POEMS. 

Small  4to,  oloth  extra,  8s. 

MAIDEN      ECSTASY. 

By  THOMAS  GORDON  HAKE, 

Author  of  "  Parables  and  Tales/'  "  New  Symbols,"  **  Legends  of  the  Morrow/'  Ac. 

mu  VP'JS?*^  f?i^.  ^  "oP™*?  position  in  modem  poeWp  Utenitnre.  of  which,  indeed,  he  is  an  interesting  phenomenon. 
The '  Betrothed/  the  '  Hearb-Broken/  the  '  Self -Consoioos '— self .oonsoions  of  new-awakened  passion  -thSe  ar«  snbiects 
with  which  Dr.  Hake  deals  sympathetically  and  in  the  manner  of  a  *  subtle-aouled  psychologist.*  **^PaU  Mall  Gazette 

"  He  not  only  tells  ns  that  he  sees  the  vision  of  beaaty,  but  he  opens  the  eyes  to  behold  it.    Again  and  airain  ia  lan- 
guage of  nnsuroassed  feUcity,  Dr.  Hake  flashes  that  yery  light  which  illuminates  his  own  vIsIoti  upon  the  mind's  eye  of 

"  Dr.  Hake  differs  from  Wordsworth  as  far  as  poet  can  differ  from  poet ;  nor  have  we  ever  read  anything  that  sounded 
the  same  note  of  feeling  as  that  of  these  poems.    .    .    .    His  book  is  altogether  a  memorable  one."— Pmi. 
LojTDOir:  CHATTO  ft  WINDUfl,  Piccamllt,  W. 


Monthly,  prloe  Half-UrCrown. 

THE    CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW. 

Coin'Eirrs  fob  July. 
A  PEW  WEEKS  upon  the  COXTINEBIT.    By  the  DTKK  of  ABOTLU 
THE  IKDIAN  DILEMMA.    By  M^for  H.  QBKT,  C.S.L 
ON  the  SOUBCES  of  QEBMAX  DISC02rrENT.  By  Dr.  KABL  UlIXKSBAVO. 
FBEE   TBADB,    from  an  AMERICAN   STAND-POIXT.    By  AUEST  J. 

LEFHSOWKLL. 
THE   PUBLIC   LEITEBS  of  JOHN  BUdKIN,  D.C.L.    By  Aar  OxroSD 

Ptjriii.   IL 
HOW  the  IMOOME  TAX  can  be  ABOLISHED.    By  LOKSDALis  BaADUT. 
THE  ELEU3INIAN  MT8TEBIES.    By  FSAXSOU  LXNOBaCAXZ.    U. 
POSTAL    NOTES,    MONEY    ORDERS,    and    BANK    CHEQUES.       By 

Professor  W.  SZAVLKY  Jbtoxs. 
FROM  FAUST  to  MR.  PICKWICK.    By  MATTOCW  BSOWITK. 

London  :  STBAHAIT  &  CO.  (LIMITED),  34,  Patemoster*row. 


BIBBBBT     LBCTUBB8,     ISSt. 
Jut  XNtbUshed,  Sro,  doth,  IQs.  6d. 

MRENAN.— ON  the  INFLUEl^CE  o! 
•  the  INSTITUTIONS,  TBOUOHT.  and  CULTIJRB  of  ROMR  .  > 
CHBI,TIAKITY  and  the  DBVELOPMBNT  of  tte  cXthouC  CHuEjii  . 
By  EurKST  BSHA»,   Membra  de  riaatUnt.     Tmaslaied    by  the    i^l 

M«  iSlli^K  Lt  P.TKS'uf.""*'^™  ^'^  ^  """*"  LaCTUBij  by 

WXIXLUI8  a  K0«2A«.  14,  Henrietta-Street,  CoTani-gndM.  Uadoa : 

and  10,  South  Fredertok-atreet,  EdinburKh. 


Price  7d. 

CHAMBERS'S    JOURNAL 

For  JULY  1. 

Booollaetions    of  an  Anfflo-Xndiaa 


Population!  byW.  Chambcn. 

A  Few  Words  about  Food  Reform. 

4  Cmsplrator  In  Spite  of  MyseUL 

David  Barrlok. 

Stray  Thoughts  in  a  Library, 

A  Kentiah  Stream. 

A  Nest-Roildiu^  Water-BeeUe. 

Fasseugers*  Lutrgaga. 

Judge   BathgaVs    Leoturinf    Ez< 

curslons;  by  W.  C. 
Soma  Solan  tiSe  Hoaxes. 
Burnham  Beeches. 
The  Eooentrio  Bachelor, 
the  Gentle  Art. 


Chaplain. 


Luxurious  Bathlnff. 
oore   Wc 
Audi  phone, 


A    Few  more  Words    nbouA    the 


At  the  Trots  EtoOc*. 

Fresh  DisooTcriee  of  Coal  la  Stafford- 
shire. 

Sural  Cricket;  by  '*  Saxon." 

Beoollectlona  of  an  Equeetrian 
Manager. 

Tlie  Mouth:  Science  and  Arts. 

Four  PoeOoal  Pico«s. 


A     LIFE'S     ATONEMENT. 

By  D.  CHKISTU  MDKBAY.    Chapters  X}UI.— XXIV. 

London  and  Edinburgh :  W.  ft  B.  CBAMBEBS. 


MACMILLAN'S    MAGAZINE. 

No.  149. 
For  JULY.    Frica  U. 

COVTEKTS  OF  TOE  NUlfBEB. 
I.  HE   THAT    WILL    NOT    WHEN   HE   MAY.     By  Mrs.  OLirHAlTT. 

Chapters  XXIX.— XXXH. 
i.  THE  DECUNE  of  the  GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES.    By  A.  T.  S.  GOOD- 

BICK. 
a.  A  MONTH  In  AUVERONE.    By  Miss  M.  BEtHW-EDirAXOB. 
4.  THE  ALBAMLANS  and  the  ALBANIAN  QUESTION.     By  9.  L.  Wtt' 

GBRALD. 
A.  PEASANT  LIFE  In  BENGAL.    By  J.  TALB0T8  Whbbleb. 
6w  THE  NOBTHERN  SHEPHERD.    By  G1X.FBID  Habtley. 
7.  IBBLAND-.ITS  SOUAL  STATB.    By  W.  BevCB  JoxSS. 
London :  MAOMJLLAir  ft  Co. 


Price  Half-a-Crown. 

THE      MODERN       REVIEW: 

A   NEW   QUARTERLY   MAGAZINE. 

COKTEKTS  OF  NO.  III.,  JvtT. 
1.  CRITICAL  METHOD.— I.    By  Professor  KUBITBK. 
9.  TUB  LATER  STONE  AGE  in  EUROPE.  By  EdwABD  Clodi>,  F.R.A.S. 
8.  8YNESIUS  of  CYKENE.~IL    By  B.  CbomptoK  JOXES,  B.A. 
4.  NATIONAL    INDEPFJIDENCE    and    REUGIOUS     INTERNATION. 

ALISif.    By  Professor  ALBEBT  REVlLLB. 
&  FBANCE  and  the  JESUITS.    By  Professor  BauwbxIIOFF. 

6.  SOME  TENDEKCIES  of  MODERN  BIOLOGY.    By  ABDBEW  WiLSOX. 

Ph.D.,  F.B.&E.  • 

7.  TBE  MONKS  of  BOLTON.    By  ROBE£T  COlLYBB. 

8.  THE  AUTHORSHIP  of  the  **£IKON  BASILIKE.*'    By  W.BLAKE 

ODOBBS,  LL.D. 

9.  THE  TWELFTH  OEBMAN  PROTESTANTENTAG.     By  Pastor  J.  B. 

Habbb. 
19.  NOTES  and  NOTICE?.    By  FBAVctS  J.  GaBBISOX,  Mabk  Wiuu,  fto. 

PnblUhcd  fbr  the  Proprietors  by  Jaubb  Clabke  ft  CO.,  I/>ndoa ;  JoBX 
Hkywood,  Uanchestcr ;  and  may  be  bad  by  order  of  all  Booksellers. 


THE 


WINCHESTER    REVIEW 

Was  pnbll*hed  on  the  15th  Inst.,  iirlce  4s. 

COXTEXTS. 

1.  HEBAT.    With  Msp  specially  prepared  by  Wyld,  Charing- cross— the 

only  oua  yet  nobilshed  of  the  luteilor. 
X  BISHOP  WILBEBFOKCE. 
a.  AMERICA  and  the  AHEBICANS. 
1  CHBISTINA  of  SWEDEN. 

S.  A  NEW  BUTOPIA-BUSKIN^  '•FOBS  CLAVIGEBA." 
4PABADOX. 
7.  THE  CONSERVATIVE  00LLAPS8. 

LoaAon .-  GBimta  ft  Fasbab,  Yfmi  Comer  8t.  raaTs-ditizcbyard. 


T 


THE    NEW    TESTAMSKT: 

NEWLY  TBANSLATED  (ihmi  the  Greek  Text  of  Ti^dles)  and  CHrieaDT 
Emphasised,  with  an  Introduction  and  oooasiooal  Notea.  Br  Jo»cn 
B-BOTHEBHAH.    Second  Edition,  Berlsed.   De^y  Bto,  cloth,  7b.  fid. 

THE  EPISTLE  of  ST.   JAMES. 

A  Berlsed  Text  with  TransUtion,  and  Notes  Critical  aad  ExweticuL  Br 
FBABCia  TILXEY  BaSSKTT,  M.A.    Sro,  oloth.  Bo. 

London :  8.  Baostbx  ft  80X8, 15,  Fateraoitai^row. 
Now  ready,  post  Sro. 

THE    SPIRIT   of    NATURE:    bein^  a 
Series  of  IntcrpretatlTe  Studies  hi  the  Hietoiyor  Matter,  frna  the 
Atom  to  the  Flower.    By  Hexby  Bbllysb  Baildox,  B. A.  Oantab. 
London :  J.  ft  A.  CUITBCRIU.. 

By  the  same  Authos',  Sro,  Aa. 

ROSAMUND :  a  Tragic  Drama. 

Loadoo  :  Lobomaxs  ft  Co. 
AlaOf  crown  Sro,  fia . 

MORNING  CLOUDS :  being  Diver«  Poems. 

Edbtburghi  D.  DOOOLAS. 


PROVBBBS, 

TAMIL  PROVERBS,  witli  their  Ekolisk 
Translation,  oontalnlng  upwards  of  6,000  Provsste.   By  PbbcitaL. 
8vo.    MadxBa,1874.    574  pp.    Bednoed  prlo^  Ss.  Sd.;  posi-free,  U. 
Lnidon:  Bbbxabo  QUASITCB,  15,  FfooadOly. 

Beady,  In  t  handsoma  rols.  a>>MVPO.  Its.  Sd. 

THE     LIFE,      TIMES,    and     CORRE- 
8PONDENCB  of  BISHOP  DOYLE  (LKX.).    Long  out  of  prlu:.  bat 
now  grratly   enlarged  and   rorfahed    with    striklns    lUTnlatlwu*.     -scs 
AtAenaevm  of  Jannaiy  81,  1860,  on  Ha  ^'Intsrest  and  fns] 
London  :  DUfFY  ft  SOX,  1, 1 


IDLAND  RAILWAY  of  CANADA. 


M^Si 


MORTGAGE  BONDS,  ranking  as  a  pre-pre(ercnee  chaise  upon  tbe  lin.*,  at 
the  prloe  otJCM  per  £100  Bond.  Interest  payabia  liatf>yewly  in  L«iiii  >a ; 
principal  payable  1st  August,  1907. 

Theftill  prospectus,  wlib  forms  of  appUeatlon  Ibr  these  Bonds,  ran  ^ 
obtained  at  Messrs.  Ghrn,  Mills,  Cnrrle,  ft  Oo.*s,lLocabttd-sli«et;  aioi  at 
tbo  Company's  Offloo,  77,  Comhill,  London,  E.C. 


PHCENl 
and( 


>H(ENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombabd  Stbxkt 

I  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-  Established  im 
Prwnpt  and  Liberal  Loas  Scttlementa. 
Insursaoca  effected  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

JOHN  J.  BBOOIOTELD,  8«s«tarr. 


YATES   &   ALEXANDER, 

PRI^'TERS  OF 

BooiSf  PampliUtBj  MagazineSf  Newspapers,  aud 
Periodicak. 

CatalogueB,  Posters,  Price  CurrerUs,  CirctdarSf 
Notices,  and  cUl  General  Commercial  WorL 

Parliamentary,  Law,  and  General  Printing, 


Contracts  entered  into  vdth  Public  Companies, 
Bankers,  Insurance  Offices,  Auctioneer.-, 
Manufacturers,  Merchants  and  Traders,  dc. 


pRiNTiNa  vro&Ka: 

I.ONSDALE  BUILDINGS,  S7,  0HAKC8&Y   LA5E 
(onOKZB  ZSB  CMAVCBBT  UJTB  POff^niCB). 

uigiiizea  Dy '%^jv>^v^^^L\^ 
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